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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1973 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D,G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10 : 05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2175, 
Kay  burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Kepresentatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  Clay,  Mazzoli,  Lehman, 
Quie,  Bell,  Steiger,  Hansen,  and  Huber. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Christopher  T. 
Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

[Text  of  H.R.  16,  H.R.  69,  H.R.  5163,  H.R.  5823,  and  summary  of 
H.R.  69  follow:] 

(1) 


I 
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H»  Re  16 


]N  THE  1T0USJ5  0]*^  IIEPIIESI^NTATIVES 

Januahy  3, 1973 

Mr.  I'kiiki.vk  i»l roitinx^d  the  following  bill;  wludi  was  n^fi-nvd  to  t\n\  Cniu- 
mittec  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  assist  11k;  Stntcs  nnd  local  ctliicaiional  agencies  hi  providing 
educational  x)rogTams  oi  high  quality  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary scliools  and  to  assist  the  States  in  equnli/ing  ednm- 
tionul  opportunity,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled^ 
:>  That  tliis  A(l  may  ho  cited  as  lh()  "HcIkhjI  Kinaiiec^  Act  of 

4  \\m'\ 

T)  TITLE  I— BASTO  GEANTS 

<)  FI^^I)TNfl  AM)  PUIiPOSIO 

7     .    Si:(\  101.  (a)  The  C(uign'ss  finds  that  while  (lie  \m- 

5  niary  n^sponsiljiility  U)X  providing  elementary  and  see(nidary 
^  ediieari(ni  rests  with  the  States  the  Federal  Government  has 

I 

I 
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1  an  ()l)lio-ati()n  to  assist  llic  States  in  njakiug  available  to  all 

2  child!.cu  an  edueation  of  hi^li  quality. 

3  (I))  It  is  tiuM'i^forc  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 

4  fiiiaucial  assistance  to  the  Slates  and  lo  loeal  edneational 

5  af^eneies  to  assure  that  their  res(»urfes  when  su])))ieniented 
G  hy  this  bedejal  assislanee  will  he  adequate  to  provide  lo  all 

7  ehildreu       ehMuentary  and  seeondavy  edueation  of  hi*i:h 

8  quality. 

9  AMOUXT  OK  BASIC  GRANTS 

10  Hico.  102.  (a)  From  the  sums  a])pro])riated  for  the  fiseal 

11  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  f(n*  eaeh  of  the  sueeeeding 

12  fiseal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  the  Couunissioner 

13  shall  reserve  au  amount  not  to  exeeed  2  per  eentuui  for  hasic 

14  grants  to  Puerto  Kieo,  Guam,  An»er!can  Samoa,  the  Virgin 

15  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paeifio  Islands  aeeord- 

16  iug  to  their  respeetivc  needs  for  sueh  assistanee  under  this 

17  section,  and  the  ronnnissioner  shall  set  the  maxinnnn 

18  amounts  whieh  their  loeal  edneational  ageueies  shall  he 

19  elig-ihle  to  receive. 

20  ()))  (I)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  sums  appropriated 

21  for  each  sueh  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pa}'  to  each 

22  loeal  educational  agency  within  a  State  the  ))asie  grant  to 

23  whieh  it  is  entitled,  as  determined  under  paragrapii  (2). 

24  (2)  The  amount  of  the  basic  grant  to  Mdiieh  a.  local 

25  educational  agency  is  entitkHl  is  equal  to  $100  f(n*  every  child 
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1  in  averMf>t»  dnily  incnihersliii)  in  elementary  and  seeondary 

2  seliools  in  llie  seliool  dislriel  of  sncli  ao'eney,  reduced  by  the 

3  percentages  llial-  ils  non-Federal  per  i)a])il  expenditure  exceeds 

4  115  ])er  ceuluin  of  the  State  averaov  per  pupil  expenditure, 
f)  ArrMOATioxs  Vim  (jk^ants 

(>  Sk(\  I0J>.   (a)   Any  local  educational  agency  which 

7  desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year  llu'  Inisic  grant  wliich 

H  i(  is  enlilled  under  secti(ai  102  must  suhniil  lo  the  ap]u*oi)ri- 

f)  ale  State  edtu^alional  agency  an  apjdication  which  contains — 

10  (I)  .*ui  assessment  of  ihe  edneational  needs  of  the 

Jj.  cliildren  ein'olled  in  the  schools  of  such  agency  and  its 

12  jdans  for  meeting  those  luvds  with  funds  provided  under 

l;j  this  title; 

14  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness,  including 

15  ol)jective  measurenuuits  of  educational  achievement  of 
1(>  lu'ograms  funded  in  the  preceding  Hscal  3'ear  from  funds 

17  i)rovided  under  tliis  title; 

18  {*>)  such  other  information  as  the  State  educational 

19  agency  nwiy  reas(Uiahly  need  to  cnahle  it  to  ju'riorm  its 

20  duties  under  this  title;  and 

21  (4)  assurances  that— 

22  (A)  (i)  to  tlic  extent  consistent  with  the  nnm- 
2;J  her  of  children  in  tlie  selnxd  district  of  sucli  agency 

24  who  ai'c  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elemenlaiy  and 

25  secondary  schools,  sncira^ncy,  after  eonsu'Uation 
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1  with  the  approimate  private  school  officials,  will  pro- 

2  vide  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  in  such  schools 

3  secular,  neutral,  or  iionidoologlcal  services,  materials, 

4  and  equipment  including  such  facilities  as  necessary 
r>  for  their  provision  consistent  with  suhparagraph  (B) 
(j  of  this  section,  or,  if  such  are  not  foasihio  or  ncccs- 

7  sary  in  one  or  more  of  such  ])nvat(^  schools  as  dctci'- 

8  mined  by  the  local  cducationjil  agency  after  consulta- 

9  tion  with  .ac  appropriate  private  school  officials,  such 

10  other  arrangements,  as  dual  enrollments,  whieli  will 

11  assure  adequate  partlcipnUon  of  such  children,  and 

12  (ii)  from  the  funds  nsccived  l)y  such  agency  under 

13  the  provisions  of  section  102,  such  agency  will  ex- 

14  pend,  for  tlie  pu!7)oses  of  fulfilling  the  requirements 

15  of  this  paragrapli,  an  amount  wliicli  bears  the  same 
IG  ratio  to  the  total  amount  received  under  section  102 
17  as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  iu  private  non- 
18  profit  schools  who  are  counted  (or  purpi^ses  of  sc(;- 

19  tion  102(b)  (2)  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 

20  children  enrolled  in  elementarj^  and  secjondary 

21  scljools  in  the  s(Jh)o1  disl rict  of  such  agency ; 

22  (B)  (i)  the  control  of  fundi;  provided. under  this 

23  title  and  title  to  property  acquired  tlieniwitli  shall 

24  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  pro- 

25  vided  in  this  titlq,  and  that  a  public  agency  Nvill  ad- 


id 
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J  i)iinij>l<T  siu'li  firii:ls       pi'ojK'rIy;  (ii)  llu;  pnn  isioii 

2  of  Norvu:(>s  ])tirs»UHt|.  lo  siibparngrMph  (A  )  sliall  l>u 

4  (lir<)i!«;'li  C'uiitn»<i  by  siit-li  j>i\l)lif*.  ngciicy  willi  n  jjcr- 

;*}  sinj,  iiit  nssociiilidit,  uj^Ciicy,  ur  (.•ui'poriilioii  wljtv  or 

l>  ^vliir'li  in  ilio  ])ro\  i.sioii  of  siu-h  services,  is  iiulcpciul- 

7  (Mil  of  siH-li  priviiU;  srhof))  mikI  ;niy  roligioiis  or^uniza- 

8  lu>ii,  niul  sm'Ii  ompbtyiiieiit  or  contract  .shall  )jo 
0  muk*r  the  control  and  supervision  of  such  ]>ublic 

10  agency;  and  (iii)  tlic  funds  provided  nndcv  this 

\i  title  shall  not  bo  (*onnniug'Icd  ^Y^lh  State  or  local 

]2  funds;  and 

rj  (5)  n>:si)rnnces  that — 

14  (A)  Federal  funds  made  available  under  ibis 

15  tide  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
1(5  tcnit  possible,  increase  (lie  level  of  funds  that  would, 
17  in  the  absence  of  sneh  Federal  funds,  be  made  avail- 
3g  able  from  non-FedornI  sources  lor  the  education  of 
yj  pupils  participating  in  programs  assisted  under  this 

20  t\i\c; 

21  (1?)  it  will  keep  such  records  and  atlnrd  such 

22  access  fhcre(o  as  the  State  educational  agvncy  may 
211  find  iiecessar}^  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 

24  lion  of  such  a])plieations;  and 

25  (C)  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of  tlie  funds 


1  received  under  (his  title  in  iiiiy  (iseal  year  %vill  l)o 

2  usrd  for  cjipital  ontlny  and  deUt  ser^'iee* 

3  (h)  Th(»  Htntc  vAwvniwml  n^vnvy  sliall  wA  DmWy  dis- 

4  ai>|M"ove  in  wiiole  or  in  pai1  any  applicjitlou  for  funds  under 

5  this  (ilL^  Nvillioul  first  nlTordirij^  tho  iocnl  edncalionni  ji«»;eni-y 
G  sM))nii[tin<j^  the  ni)plii'ji(iou  reasonable  noli<-e  and  opportunity 

7  for  a  hearing. 

8  STATH  l'AI?TI(MJ»ATION  IN  UASK '  (MiANT  IMKHlliAM 

9  Sko.  104.  (a)  Any  Slal<i  wlii<^}i  desires  ((»  parlicii^ate 
10  under  this  tide  slmll  suhnnt  through  its  State  edueationai 

31  agency  lo  tlie  Connnissioner  an  applieation,  in  sneli  detail 

32  as  ihe  Counnissionor  deems  neeessary,  \Yhieh  provides  satis- 
i;)  faelory  assiu-anees  that — 

14  (1)  except  iis  provided  in  set-tion  JO()(b),  pay- 

15  nients  under  this  title  will  he  used  only  for  programs 
ItJ  which  liavc  l)een  a[>pvoved  l)y  the  State  edueationai 

17  agency  pursuant  to  seetion  10;)  and  M-hicli  meet  tho 

18  applieahle  re<piirenuM!ts  of  that  seclion,  and  that  sneh 
IJ)  agency  will  in  all  other  respccis  comply  with  the  provi- 

20  si<fns  of  this  title,  including  the  e.nl'orcenient  of  any  ob- 

21  ligations  inii^osed  upon  a  local  educational  ngeuey  under 

22  section  Wd;  and 

23  (2)  the  State  educational  agency  will  make  to  the 

24  Connjiissioner '  (A)  periodic  reports  {inc^luding  the  rc- 
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1  sulLs  of  objective  iueasureti;eats  requiml  b}^  sec(ion  103) 

2  c\'AUua(irig  (he  offectiveiiess  of  programs  assisted  under 

3  tliis  title  in  iiii|)n)Vin|r  edueationnl  attflinineiit^  and  (B) 

4  such  oilier  reports  as  may  bo  roasonnbly  necessary  to 

5  eaa))Ie  tlic  (.■oiunilssioiier  to  perform  Ids  duties  under  tbis 
G  title  (including  sucb  reports  as  he  nmy  jvipiire  to  deter- 

7  mine  tlic  aiiiounts  M^bieli  the  l(K*nl  educational  aj>*encies 

8  of  that  Hlate  are  eligible  to  receive  fc^r  any  /is<iil  year] . 

9  (b)  The  Ooinmissioner  shall  ap^n'ove  an  application 
IQ  which  meets  the  requirements  specified  in  this  section,  and  he 

11  shall  not  finally  disapprove  m  application  except  after  vcxi- 

12  sonablc  notice  and  opponunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State 

13  educational  agency. 

14  ENI'^OKCEAULE  COXTH/CT 

15  Skc.  105.  Upon  approval  of  the  application  of  a  local 

16  educational  agency  pursuant  to  section  103  or  of  the  ap- 

17  plication  of  a  State  educational  agency  pursuant  to  section 
Ig  104,  the  assurances  required  by  the  Connnissioncr  pui-snant 

19  (hereto  shall  constitute  the  terms  of  a  ccnitract  betAveen  the 

20  United  States  and  the  local  or  State  educational  agency, 

21  which  shall  be  specifically  enforceable  in  an  action  brought 

22  l>y  the  United  States. 

23  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

24  Sec.  106.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to 
215  the  provisions  of  section  303,  from  tiuie  to  time  pay  to 
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1  CiH'h  Stale  the  ninomil          llie  local  i'<liU'4Uioii;\l  jigtMicics 

1*  of  tlint  Stale  are  entitled  (o  receive  uiuler  (liis  title. 

(2)  From  (lie  fiuuls  paid  to  it  pursuant  lo  j»aiji<^raph 

4  (1)  each  Hlaie  edn(;ational  agrney  shall  distribulc  to  each 

5  local  educational  agency  of  (he  State  whi(!h  1ms  siibiiiittcd  an 
()  application  approved  pursuant  (o  scctii>n  10!]  (he  amount  lov 
7  which  such  application  has  been  approved,  except  that  (his 
S  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  basic  grant  to  \vhich  such  agency 
9  is  entitled  pursuant  to  section  102. 

30  (h)  The  Connnissioner  sliall  i)ay  to  ea<d»  S(a(o  an 

11  amount  equal  to  tlie  amount  expended  h}"  it  for  the  proper 

12  and  efficient  perfonnance  of  its  duties  under  thiy  title  (tnrlnd- 
l;^  iiig  technical  assistance  for  the  measurements  and  evahia- 

14  lions  required  by  section  103),  except  that  the  total  of  sucli 

15  pa3'mcn ts  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

16  (1)1  P^'i*  eentnm  of  the  total  grants  made  to  local 

17  educational  agencies  of  such  State  within  that  fiscal 

18  year;  or 

If)  (2)  $ir)(),0()l),  whichever  is  (he  grenler,  or  §25,000 

20  in  (he  case  of  Puerto  Eico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  (he 

21  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

22  Islands. 
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2        REDUCTION'S  WIIEKK  NiXJESSITATED  BY  INSUFFICIENT 

2  APPEOPEIATLONS 

3  Sec.  107.  (a)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  ap- 

4  propriatcd  is- insufficient  to  provide  to  local  educational  ageu- 

5  cies  the  full  amount  of  their  entitlements  under  section  102, 
Q  the  amount  of  each  sacli  agency's  entitlement  shall  be  re- 
rj  duced  by  a  percentage  (which  shall  be  uniform  for  each  such 
3  agency)  which  will  result  in  allocations  which  do  not  exceed 
9  the  appropriations  available  therefor. 

IQ  (b)  In  case  additional  funds  become  available  during 
any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under  this  title  amounts 

-^2  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  on  the 
same  basis  that  they  were  reduced. 

14  TITLE  II-EQUALIZATION  GRANTS 

15  FINDING  AND  PURPOSE 

16  Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Federal 

17  Government  has  an  obligation  to  assist  the  States  in  equal- 

18  izing  the  resources  available  within  the  States  so  that  an 

19  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  appropriate  to  individual 

20  need  will  be  available  to  all  children  regardless  of  their 

21  place  of  residence  within  the  States. 

22  (U)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
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1  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  equalizing 

2  educational  opportunity. 

3  CREATION  OF  TRUST  FUND 

4  Sk(\  202.  (a)  (1)  There  is  created  in  tlie  books  of  the 

5  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as 

6  the  Education  Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  refeiTed  to  as  the 

7  ''trust  fund"),  which  shnll  remain  available  without  fiscal 

8  year  limitation  and  shall  consist  of  the  amounts  appropriated 

9  to  it  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

10  (2)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  trust 

11  fund  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1 

12  of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the  trust  fund 

13  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

14  (b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  de- 

15  posited  in  the  trust  fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

16  1974,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums 

17  as  the  States  may  be  entitled  to  in  equalization  grants  for 

18  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  203. 

19  (c)  There  is  also  autliorlzed  to  be  appropriated  and  do- 

20  posited  in  tJie  trust  fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 

21  equal  to  m)t  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 

22  priated  for  such  year  for  payments  to  States  under  subsection 

23  '  (h)<  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 

24  pursuant  to  this  subsection  among  Puerto  Eico,  Guam, 

25  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tJie  Ti-ust  Ter- 
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1  ritory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 

2  needs  for  sucli  assistance  under  this  title. 

3  AMOUNT  or  EQUAIJZATION  GRANTS 

4  Sii;c.  203.  (a)  Upon  approval  of  a  State's  apphcation 

5  for  an  equalization  grant  under  section  204,  the  Commis- 

6  sioner  shall  pay  out  of  the  tinist  fund  to  each  State  the 

7  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  this  section. 

8  (1>)  Tlie  amount  of  an  equalization  grant  to  ^vhich  a 

9  Stuto  is  cnititk'd  shall  be  an  ainouiUt  equal  to  the  product 
IQ  obtained  by  multiplying—  . 

jj  ( 1 )  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  niem- 

22  bership  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 

13  ,  State  by 

14  (2)  (A)  $200  for  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which  the 

15  State  participates  in  the  program  authorized  by  this 

16  title; 

17  ( B )  $300  for  the  second  such  fiscal  year ; 

18  (0)  $400  for  the  thu"d  such  fiscal  year; 

19  (D)  $500  for  the  fourth  such  fiscal  year;  and 

20  (1^ )  $600  for  eacli  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

21  APPLICATIONS  FOR  KQUALIZATION  GEANTS 

22  Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  its  entitle- 

23  menfc  for  equahzation  grants  under  this  title,  in  lieu  of  basic 

24  grants  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 

25  niissioner  a  State  plan  to  achieve  an  equalization  of  resources 
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1  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  within  such  State 

2  within  five  fiscal  years  of  the  date  of  its  application. 

3  (b)  The  equalization  plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 

4  of  this  section  must  guarantee  that— 

5  (1)  the  quality  of  education  provided  to  a  child 

6  witliin  that  State  cannot  bo  the  result  of  the  wealth  of 

7  the  school  district  In  which  he  attends  school  but  rather 

8  must  result  from  t^^e  wealth  of  the  State  taken  as  a 

9  whole; 

10  (2)  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  of  such  State's 

11  participation  in  this  program  the  per  pupil  expenditure 

12  (exclusive  of  Federal  funds,  except  for  funds  provided 

13  under  this  program)  of  any  loeal  educational  agency 

14  within  such  State  (not  including  additional  expenditures 

15  commensurate  with  need  and  cost  as  required  hy  para- 

16  graphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection)  shall  not  vary 

17  by  more  than  10  per  centum  from  such  expenditure  in 
If;  any  other  local  educational  agency  within  ^uch  State; 

19  (3)  amounts  commensurate  with  their  needs  are 

20  expended  on  children  with  greater  educational  needs,  in- 

21  eluding  educationally  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and 

22  vocational  education  students; 

23  (4)  amounts  commensurate  with  the  costs  arc  ox- 

24  ponded  in  school  distiicts  with  greater  costs,  in/;lnding 
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those  attributable  to  sparsity  of  population,  high  density 
of  population,  and  high  living  costs; 

(5)  by  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  of  its  partici- 
pation ill  the  program,  the  State  lias  implemented  a  pro- 
gram offering  a  rebate  to  each  individual  within  that 
State  applying  for  relief  of  the  amount  equal  to  the 
aniount  by  which  the  real  property  taxes  or  rent  con- 
stituting real  property  taxes  upon  that  iiidividuars 
homestead  for  that  taxable  year  and  each  year  there- 
after  exceeds  5  per  centum  of  his  household  income  for 
each  such  taxable  year; 

(6)  tbe  tax  system  which  results  within  the  State 
provides  for  an  equitable  distribution  within  that  State 
of  the  burden  of  financing  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondaiy  education; 

(7)  (A)  (i)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  number 
of  children  in  the  school  districts  of  such  State  who  are 
enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  such  State,  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate private  school  officials,  will  provide  for  the  benefit 
of  such  children  in  such  schools  secular,  neutral,  or  non- 
ideological  services,,  materials,  and  equipment  including 
such  facilities  as  necessary  for  their  provision,  consistent 
with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  section,  or,  if  such  are  not 
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1  feasible  or  necessary  in  one  or  more  of  sueh  private 

2  schools  as  determined  by  the  State  after  consultation  with 

3  the  appropriate  private  school  officials,  such  other  ar- 

4  rangements,  as  dual  enrollments,  v^^hich  will  assure  ad- 

5  equate  paiticipation  of  such  children,  and  (ii)  from  the 
G  funds  received  by  sncli  State  under  the  provisions  of 

7  section  203,  such  State  will  expend  for  the  pui'poses  of 

8  fulfilling  tlic  requirements  of  this  paragraph,  an  amount 

9  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  received 

10  under  section  203  as  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 

11  private-nonprofit  schools  who  are  counted  for  purposes  of 

12  section  203  (b)  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 

13  enrolled  in  elementary '  and  secondary  schools  in  the 

14  school  districts  of  such  State; 

15  (B)  (i)  the  control  of  funds  provided  under  this  title 

16  and  title  to  property  acquired  therewith  shall  be  in  a 

17  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pui*poses  provided  in  this 

18  section,  and  that  a  public  agency  will  admmister  such 

19  funds  and  property;  (ii)  the  provision  of  services  pur- 

20  suant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  provided  by  em- 

21  ployees  of  a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by  a 

22  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  association,  agency,  or 

23  corporation  who  or  which  in  the  provision  of  such  serv- 

24  ices,  is  independent  of  such  private  school  and  any  reli- 

25  gious  organization,  and  such  employment  or  contract 
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1  shall  1)0  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  public 

2  agency;  and  (iii)  the  funds  provided  under  this  title 

3  shall  not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local  funds;  and 

4  (8)  the  State  will  make  to  the  Commissionei — 

5  (A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  effective- 

6  ness  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title  in  im- 

7  proving  educational  attainment,  and 

8  (B)  such  other  reports  as  may  be  reasonably 

9  necessary  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 

10  his  duties  under  this  title. 

11  (c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  State  plan  which 

12  meets  the  requirements  specified  in  this  section,  and  he  shall 
1*1  not  finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 

14  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State. 

15  (d)  Upon  approval  of  a  State  plan  pursuant  to  this 

16  section,  the  provisions  of  such  plan  shall  constitute  the  tenns 

17  of  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  educa- 

13  tional  agency,  which  shall  be  specifically  enforceable  in  an 


19  \  action  brought  by  the  United  States. 

20  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

21  Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject, to  the 

22  provisions  of  section  303,  from  time  to  time  pay  to. each  State 

23  the  amount  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive  under  this  title, 

24  (b)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each  State  an 

25  amount  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  it  for  the  proper 
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1  and  efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  tliis  title,  except 

2  that  the  total  of  such  payments  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 

3  exceed — 

4  (1)  1  Pf*^*  ccntuni  of  the  oqui\li7.ntion  grant  made 

5  to  sneli  State  M'itlnu  that  fiscal  year;  or 

6  (2)  $150,000,  whichever  is  (he  greater,  or  S25,- 

7  000  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 

8  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific 

9  Islands. 

10  TITLE  III-GENERAL  PEOVISIONS 

11  CONDITION  0^  AUTUORTZATION 

12  Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 

13  Act,  no  funds  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  carry  out 

14  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  when  funds  are 

15  not  appropriated  for  the  program  authorized  under  title  I  of 

16  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  at  least  equal 

17  to  the  .^um  of  $3,000,000,000. 

18  ACCOUNTING  AND  PUHLIC  JNFOR^^AT^ON 

19  Sec.  302.  (a)  Each  State  i)arlicipating  in  the  program 

20  authorized  in  either  title  I  or  in  title  II  shall  require  that  the 

21  local  educational  agencies  within  that  State  use  a  uniforai 

22  accoimting  method. 

23  (b)  Each  State  participating  in  the  program  authorized 

24  hi  either  title  I  or  in  title  II  shall  require  that  the  local  edu- 

25  cational  agencies  within  that  State  make  readily  available  to 
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;i  the  ])iiblic  sliuliMit  jM'liic'vcijjcnt  juul  cxiK'iulilnre  data  Ity 

2  school. 

;5  wtTllJ!()lJ)iNc;s 

4  Hkc.  'H):5.  (u)  WJu'Hcvcr  the  Ooiinnissionor.  al'lcr  rca- 
f)  soiiabki  notice  and  opportmiil}^  for  a  hearing  to  any  Slale, 
(5  fmils  lhat  there  lias  l)een  a  failure  to  comply  suhslantially 
7  with  any  rcqnirenienls  b'cl  forlli  in  section  lOo,  104,  or  204, 

5  the  Connnissioner  shall  notif}^  the  State  that  further  pay- 
9  nicnls  will  not  he  made  to  the  Stale  under  tliis  Act  (or, 

10  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  shall  not  make  furllier  pay- 
It  nuMits  under  this  Act  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
12  nflected  by  the  failure)  until  lie  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
i:^  longer  any  such  failure  to  co^lpl}^  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no 

14  further  payments  shall  lie  made  to  the  State  under  this  Act, 

15  payments  hy  the  State  under  this  Act  shall  be  limited 
1(3  to  local  educational  af»vncics  not  affected  bj^  the  failure,  as 
27  tlie  case  may  he. 

2g  (I))  (1)  If  a  State,  or  local  educational  agency  within 

29  a  Stale,  is  ])rohibiled  by  law  from  ]n'0viding  for  the  par- 

20  ticipalion  of  children  enrolled  in  ])rivate  nonj)rolit  elementary 

21  and  secondary  scliools  as  recpiircd  in  this  Act,  the  ("-oni- 

22  niissioner  may  waive  such  retpiiroiuent  witli  respect  to  local 

23  educational  a^o^oncios  in  such  State  and,  upon  approval  of 

24  an  application  from  a  State  educational  agency  under  title  I 

25  or  of  the  State  plan  adopted  pursuant  to  title  II,  shall  ar- 
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1  ViWv^L'  tor  the  provision  of  services  lo  sueli  eliildren  enrolled 

2  in  any  nonprolit  privMie  elenienlary  or  secondary  school 

3  located  within  tiie  school  district  of  such  agency  or  (he  school 

4  districts  of  agencies  wilhiu  the  State.  Tiie  services  to  he 

5  provided  throni^h  arrangements  niadc  hy  the  (.\)nnnissioner 
(j  under  this  paragraph  shall  he  coniparahle  to  the  services  to 

7  lie  ]>rovided  I)y  such  local  educational  agency  or  )jy  the 

8  State.  The  (Nunnussioner  shall  ])ay  the  cost  of  such  arrange- 

9  nients  from  such  local  educational  agency's  entitlement  or 

10  from  the  State's  ahotmeut. 

11  (2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  he  paid  pursuant  to 

12  paragraph  (1) ,  the  (Vnnmissioner  shall  take  into  aceoiuit  the 
i;-]  nnmher  of  children  in  suc^li  schools  who  were  counted  for  pur- 

14  poses  of  section  102  or  section  203. 

15  (3)  If  the  Commissioner  dcterniiues  that  a  local  edu- 
IG  cational  agency  or  a  State  has  substantially  failed  to  pro- 
17  vide  for  the  particijiation  on  an  equitable  basis  of  children 

28  enrolled  in  ])rivate  nonprofit  elementar\'  and  secondary 

29  schools  as  recpiired  hy  this  Act,  he  shall  arrange  for  tiic  pro- 

20  vision  of  services  to  children  enrolled  in  the  n(ni])rofit  private 

21  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  schools  located  within  the 

22  school  district  of  such  local  edueational  agency  or  State, 

23  which  services  sliall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  com- 

24  parahh  whh  t}w  services  wljieli  would  hnvo  hoim  pj'ovided 

25  snoli  cl.rildren  luul  the  local  educational  agency  or  State  ful- 
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1  lillod  the  mjimTiHCuts  of  this  Act.  Tlio  Coiiiniissiouor  sluifl 

2  pay  the  cost  i>l'  siu-li  services  I'roin  the  to  svich  hu^al 
o  cducatioiKil  a^oiicy  or  State  anil  shall  have  the  auth(U'ity  lor 

4  this  purpose  of  reeovcriii^  hvai  stieh  a<i;viiey  any  funds  paid 

5  to  it  under  such  tyrant. 

7  Skc.  ;K)4.  (a)  ir  any  Stale  is  dissatislied  with  the  tVini- 

8  inissioiier's  final  aetion  willi  respect  to  tlie  approval  ol  its 

9  application  suhniittod  under  section  304  or  its  Stale  ])]an  suh- 

10  niitted  under  section  204  or  wiih  his  final  action  vuider  seeiion 

11  303,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
J2  aetion,  iilc  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  ihe 

13  ci)*cnit  in  Avhieh  snrh  State  is  loeaied  a  petition  f(U'  rev^icw  (/f 

14  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  sliftll  be  forthwith  Irans?- 

15  initted  hy  the  elerk  of  the  court  to  the  Coi'ns'.issioner.  The 
1()  Coniniissioner  thereupon  s;hall  fde  in  the  eofat  the  record 
n  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
18  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

in         (h)  The  findings  of  fact  hy  the  Ckmnnissioner,  if  sup- 

20  porled  hy  substantial  evidence,  sliall  be  conclusive:  hut  the 

21  court,  for  ^^ood  cause  shown,  may  reniaiul  the  case  to  the 

22  Coiumi:>s5puev  1o  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Connnis- 

23  sioner  may  tii*M*eupou  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 

24  and  may  modify  Jms  previous  action,  and  shall  file  hi  the 

25  court  the -record  of  tlio  fuitljcr  proceedings.  Sudi  new  or 
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1  inodiruMl  liiulin<j;s  of  f;u'l  sliall  HkcAvlsc  hv.  (MUiclusivo  il"  sMi)- 

2  lM»r(o(l  hy  sii))slaiitial  evidcrici', 

•]  (('.)   Upon  ilic  lillnjj;  of  sucli  pellllou,  llio  court  sliall 

4  liave  jiirisdlctlou  lo  aflinu  the  adioii  of  tlio  Oonnalssloncr 

5  or  to  sot  it  aside,  in  wliolc  or  in  part.  TJio  judgment  of  iho 
G  court  shall  be  suhjeet  to  review  by  the  Supreme  C(jurt  of 

7  tlie  United  States  upon  eci*tiovari  or  certification  as  provided 

8  in  section  1 254  of  lith)  28,  United  States  Codo. 

9  DKFINITIONS 

10  305, 1'or  purposes  of  this  Act — 

11  (I)   Tiie  tenn  ''Commissioner'*  means  the  Ooinmis- 

12  sioner  of  Education. 

l;i  (2)  Tlic  term  "elementary  school"  means  a  day  or 

;]4  residential  school  which  provides  clementjuy  education,  as 

33  determined  under  State  law;  and  fl)c  tei*m  "sceondar}^ 

school"  means  a  day  or  residential  scliool  which  provides 

]7  secondary  education,  as  determined  under  State  law,  except 

tliat  it  does  not  include  any  education  p)'ovided  I)eyond  grade 

19  '2- 

20  ('>)  The  ti'rm  **e(|uipmeut''  includes  mnchinery,  utililies, 
2\  and  huiitHu  eOjuipnient  and  any  necessary  euelosures  or  struc- 
.)'>  lures  to  house  lliem,  and  includes  all  otlier  items  necessary 

03  for  the  provision  of  education  services,  such  as  instructional 
O.J.  erpiipment  and  necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
25  audiovisual  instructional  materials  and  other  related  material 
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1  (4)  The  term  "gross  rent''  means  rental  paid  solely  for 

2  tlie  right  of  occupancy  of  a  homestead,  exclusive  of  charges 

3  for  any  utilities,  services,  furniture,  furnishin«,^s,  or  personal 

4  property  appliances  furnislied  by  the  landlord  as  part  of  the 

5  rental  agreement  wlielhor  or  not  expr(\s.s]y  set  out  in  llio 
(j  rental  agreement. 

7  (fj)  The  \vrm  'lioinesload'*  ]nea?\s  Ihc  dwelling,  whi^lhcr 

8  owiu'd  or  rented,  and  so  much  of  the  land  surrninnling  it,  not 

9  exceeding  one  acre,  as  is  reasonably  necessary  for  use  of  the 
10  dwelling  as  a  home,  and  mfiy  consist  of  a  part  of  a  multi- 
H  dwelling  or  nniltipnrpose  building  and  a  part  of  tlie  land 

12  upon  which  it  is  built.  The  term  docs  not  include  personal 

13  pn^perty  such  as  furniture,  furnishings,  or  a])])lianees;  but  a 

14  mobile  lionio  may  be  a  homestead. 

1;3  (fi)  The  term  "househokr*  means  au  individual  and 

10  spouse. 

17  (7)  The  term  "household  inciune  '  means  all  iiu'oine 

18  received  by  all  persons  of  a  household  in  a.  calendar  year 

19  wliih;  members  of  the  household. 

20  {^)  The  terni  ^'income''  means  tJio  sum  of  Federal 
2.1  adjusted  gross  income  as  defined  in  Ihe  Internal  ]{evenue 

22  Code  of  ihe  United  States,  the  amount  of  capital  gains  ex- 

23  eluded  from  adjusted  gross  income,  alimony,  support  nuany, 

24  nontaxable  strike  benefits,  cash  public  assistaiice  and  wVw.t 

25  (not  including  relief  granted  under  Ibis  A(tt),  the  gross 
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1  lunomil  of  any  i)Onsion  or  annuity  (iuclndiii.2:  rnilroad  rcliro- 

2  ]nc)ji  Wfjiclits,  nil  pnynuMits  m-rivi^d  uiuIct  the  Podcrnl 

3  Soci?)!  HtTiirify  Act,  iState  nnoiuployiiient  iusiirnnco  Inws, 

4  nnd  veterans'  (]i.s{i)>iliry  pensions),  nonhjxable  interest:  re- 

5  eeive<l  fnnii  the  Fedenil  GovennnenJ  or  Jiny  o!  its  inslru- 

6  nienliilifles.  workriiMrrs  ('(MriiK'tisMliori,  /ind  <f;rass  utiianui 

7  *1oss  of  lime"  insnnmce.  It  (1<k's  (mm  ineltule  ;;il'(s  from 

8  non<>'ovenuuenfaI  sourees,  or  surplus  foods  or  other  relief 

9  in  kind  snpjdied  hy  a  <»-overnnientnl  ageney. 

10  (0)  The  term  "loeal  ediieational  agency"  means  a  ])ul)- 

11  lie  hoard  of  ('diieaticm  or  (Mher  puhlie  authority  legally  eon- 

12  sti.tuted  within  a  Stale  for  either  administrative  eontrol  or 

13  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  ser\ice  finuttion  for,  i)uhlie, 

14  elenHMiiary  or  s(^eondary  schools  in  a  city,  e(anity,  lownshi]); 

15  seluud  district,  or  other  p<dilieal  suhdivisitm  of  u  Stale,  or 

16  such  condMnalion  of  seluxd  districts  or  C{)uiities  as  are  recog- 

17  nized  in  a  Stale  as  an  adminis,fralive  agvnc.y  for  its  ])nhlic 

18  elenjcntary  ov  seeomhuy  sclnxds.  Such  term  also  {.ichules  anv 

19  olher  puhlie  inslilulion  or  agency  liaving  adnrmislrative  con- 

20  Irol  and  dlrerfion  of  iud)lic  elementary  or  s(H'ondary  sclnuds. 

21  (10)  Thelerm  "uonprofir'  as  applied  to  a  schocd  means: 

22  a  school  owned  and  operated  ]iy  (me  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 

23  porations  or  associations  no  ])art  of  tiie  n(^t  earnings  of  which 

24  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  henefit  of  any  ])rivat(^ 

25  shareholder  ov  individual. 
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1  (11)  Tho  ivrm  *'rent  lumslitnting  renl  pnt])orty  faxes*' 

2  inenns  25  per  confiim  of  tlic  gross  rent  actually  paid  in  rasli 

3  or  its  ecpiivalent  in  auy  ealcndur  year  by  m  individual  solely 

4  for  tlic  right  of  occupflutT  of  his  homestead  (not  exceeding 

5  one  nt  any  «»no  (inie)  in  the  ealend?ir  year,  and  wliieh  reni 
(J  eoiislitnles  llie  hasis,  in  the  sneceedin*;-  calendar  year,  ol'  a 

7  claim  fin*  relief  under  tliis  Act.  hy  thv.  individual. 

8  (12)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty  States,  the  ])is- 

9  trict  of  Colnmhia,  and,  except  for  purposes  of  sections  102  (h) 

10  and  20J5(1)),  Puerto  lim),  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 

11  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Te?Titory  of  the  Pacifio 

12  Islands. 

V,\  (1J5)  The  term  '*Slatc  odiicnttnmil  fiii;i?iiry''  ifieans  the 

14  State  hoard  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily 

15  responsihle  for  the  State  supervision  of  puhlic  elementary  and 
1^5  secondary  schools. 


03d  congress 
IST  Session 
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H.  R.69 


IN  THE  ITOUSE  OF  EErRESENTATIVES 

January  3, 1973 

Mr.  I'krkixs  introduppd  the  following:  bill;  whirh  was  rofenvd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Irlducatiou  and  Lalx)r 


A  BILL 

To  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  19G5,  and  for  other  purposes.' 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy 

3  That  this  Act  may  l)e  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Second- 

4  ary  Education  Amendments  of  1973". 

r>  TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OF  PKOGRAMS 

EXTENSION  OP  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS 

7  Seo.  101.  Section  102  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 

^  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19fi5  (hereinafter  referred  to 

^  as  "the  Act"),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and 

1'^  iuf^erting  in  Hon  thereof  "1978". 
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1  KXTKNSION  or  SClIOtiU  LlUlJAIfV  PKMXlu^AM 

2  Si'X:.  1(12.  (a)  Soctiou  201  (h)  (►!'  tlu'  Act  is  aiMCiuled 
:3  by  isisciliiig  hvUwv  ilw  \w\''m]  at  liic  t^iul  tlicMTdf  the  fol- 

4  lowing:       and  nirli  ol  tlu'  live  sncm'diiig  fiscnl  years''. 

5  (l>)  Tlic  tliird  soiitiMU't'  of  svvt'um  202  (a)  (1)  of  \\w 
(j  Act  is  anu^ndcd  hy  slrikiiifi"  inil  "fur  tlu*  liscjil  yoar  nidia;; 

7  June  oO,  ii)(>S,  and  rach  of  tlu*  suc( cnlin*'"  iisviA  years  iMidiii.i>" 

8  im<»r  fo  July  I,  n)7;J,'\ 

9  (c)  ScTtioii  204(1))  (if  llie  Alt  is  aaunuled  by  striking 

10  out  ''for  any  fiscal  year  cudiojr  piua*  t(»  Jaly  1,  11)7:5,". 

11  KXTKNSIOX  u:^  :i  ::(K1I{AMS  KOU  srPlM.KMKNTAIJV  Kl)r(\V- 

12  TIONAL    CKXTKlls    AND    SKKVICKS    AXJ)    (IT  IDAXCl- , 

13  corNHKJjNc,  .\xr>  tkstix(j 

14  Si:<\  icr,.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  :U)1  (I)) 
If)  of  the  A<-r  is  amended  hy  iiisertinii;  heh)re  llie  period  ;it  tin* 
36  end  there(»f  ihe  foHowlno::  and  encli  <>f  llie  five  snc- 
17  ceedinic  fiscal  years". 

j8  (h)    The   third  sejilence  of  scilion   :j02(n)(J)  t)f 

19  ihe  Act  is  amended  l>y  striking-  uwi  *'for  each  fiscal  year 

20  endino:  ])rior  ti»  Jnly  I,  1!)7:>/'. 

21  (c)  The  firsl  senlence  of  seotion  :>or)(c)  of  the  Act  is 

22  amemled  hy  slrikini^ont  *M{)7;r'  and  insertin[»-  in  lien  (hereof 
2:V  "H)78*'. 
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1  KXTKNSION  OF   PKOdiiAMS  TO  STKKN(STIIKN   STATE  AND 

2  U)V\h  KDi:CATl()NAL  ACJKNCIES 

3  Sicc.  104.  (a)  Smion  501(1))  of  the  Act  is  amemled 

4  1)}'  instn-tiug  ]w(oiv  the  p^i'iod  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

5  h\g:  '\  aud  eaeh  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  yeni*s". 

^  {]))  Se(*tiou  521  (h)  of  the  Act  is  amended  l)y  iusertiiift' 

'i^  l)efore  the  period  at  the  cud  tlun'eof  the  fi)no\ving:  **,  and 

S  each  of  the  five  succeeding'  fiscal  ycaiN". 

^  (c)  Section  5;U  {!))  of  the  Act  is  anicuded  by  inserting 

10  hefore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  and 

11  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  yoai's". 

1^  KXTKXSIOX  OK  litl.TNCa'AL  KDUCATrOX  PKO(JKAMS 

1^  Skc.  105.  Section  70;]  (a)  of  the  Act  is  nniended  by  in- 

14  serting  hefore  the  peri(>d  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

15  and  each  of  the  five  suc<'eeding  fiscal  years'*. 

1()  ICXTICXvSlOX  OK  DKOLMX'T  KKKVKNTIOX  lMiO<lRAMS 

17  Skc.  lOlj.  Section  H()7  (c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 

18  serling  hefore  the  period  jU  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

19  and  eacli  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years^'. 

20  KXTKNSIOX  OK  DKMONHTIiATlON    PKOJKCTS  TO  TMPKOVK 

21  SCIKKJL  NUTKITION  AND  IIKAI/ni  SEIJVICICS 

22  Si5C.  107.  Section  808(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  hy 

23  inserting  hcf(n*c  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

24  iug:  *^  and  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  ycai^'\ 
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1.  KXTKKSTOX  OF  PKOP.KAM  VOK  TMrROVKMKKT  OF  KDirOA- 
2  TIONAL  OPPOKTI'NITIKS  FOR  INDIAN  ClIILDRKN 

Skc.  108.  Section  810(g)  of  (he  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "live". 

T)    KXTKNSION  OF  PKOGKAMS  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  FKDFRATJ.Y 
IMPAOTKD  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

7  Skc.   109.    (a)    Sections  2(a),  P>(h),  4(a),  and 

^  7(a.).(l)  of  the  Act  of  Se]>tenil)er  30,  1950  (Public  Law 

^  874,  Eiglity-first  Congress) ,  are  amended  by  striking  out 

10  ''1973"  and  inserting  mlieu  thereof  "1978". 

(b)  (1)  Sections  3(a),  and  16(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  of 

^2  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress),  are  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting 

14  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

1^  (2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 

16  ing  out  "1968-19G9"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''1973- 

17  1974". 

1^  KXTKNSIOX  OF  PKOC.RAMS  OF  iVSSTSTANCE  TO  LOCAL  EDU- 

1^  CATIONAL  AGFNCTES  FOR  KDUOATION  OF  INDIAN  ClItLPRKN 

20  Sec,  110.  Section  303  (a)  (1)  of  the  Indian  Elementaiy 
2^  and  Secondary  School  Assistance  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
22  out  "1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978", 
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.1    EXTENSION  OF  PIfOfiKAXS  FOR  THE  EOUCATiOX  OF  THE 

2  HANDICAPPED 

3  •  Sec.  IIL  (a)  Section  611  (b)  of  the  Education  of  the 
•1  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
5  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '\  and  each  of  the  five 
^   succeeding  fiscal  years". 

'7         (b)  Section  612(a)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
S   by  striking  out  "for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1973/', 

(c)  Section  626  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

11  after  "1973,"  the  following:  "and  each  of  the  fiive  succeeding 

12  fiscal  years/'. 

1^         (d)  Section  638  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

14  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and 

15  .  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

16  (e)  Section  644  of  such  Act  is  ame.ided  by  inserting- 

17  .  after  "1973/'  the  following:  "and  each  of, the  five  succeeding 

18  fiscal  years/'. 

10         (f)  Section  661  (c)  of  such  A<^t  is  amended  by  striking 

20  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

21  EXTENSION  OF  ADtJLT  EDUCATION  ACT 

22  Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Adult  Education. 
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1  Aft  Is  ameiidtHl  hy  stnkl]i;i»-  out  *Mniie  :^0, 1972,  and  June 

2  U)T:y'  and  Insertin^r  in  Ikni  thereof  ''prior  U}  July  1,  1978". 

3  (1))  SiH^ti(Mi  ;]14(d)  of  surh  Ad  is  anieudod  hy  striking 

4  out  **t\vo'*  and  inscM'tin<»:  iu  lieu  thm*of  '"five". 

5  KXTKXBIOX  ADVlHOlJY  (HBIMITTKKS 

6  SK(.\  11;5,  (a)  Scdioii  148  (c)  of  tttle  I  of  the  Act  is 

7  ajnended  hy  addinj;'  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  followlno-  new  sen- 
S  tenee:  **SuhjiM-t  to  seetion  448  (b)  of  the  (jencnil  Education 
9  Provisions  Act,  tlie  Xatlonal  Council  shall  continue  to  exist 

10  until  July  i,  1978." 

11  (h)  Beclion  309  (c)  .v{  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  r.l 
^2  tlje  end  thereof  the  following  new  seJitence:  "Subject  to  sec- 
^'^  tion  448(1))  of  the  (ieneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  the 

14  Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1, 1978." 

15  (c.)  Section  341  (n)  (I)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

16  iug  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Subject 

17  U\  section  448  (Iv)  tif  the  (ieneral  Educati(ui  Provisions  Act, 
38  the  Xatiiuuil  Council  shall  c(nitiuue  to  exist  until  July  1, 
19  1978.'^ 

20-        (d)  Section  708  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

21  at  the  eiul  thereof  the  followhig  new  sentence:  ''Subject 

22  to  section  448  (b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 

23  the  Advisory  Conimittce  shall  continue  to  exist  until  July  1, 

24  1978." 

25  (e)  Section  442(a)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
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1  197?  is  anu'iulod  In*  adding  at  the  end  tliercof  tlic  following 

2  new  sentence:  ^'Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the  General 

3  Ediu-ati(Hi  Pmvisioris  Act,  the  National  Council  shall  con- 

4  tiniie  to  exist  until  July  1,  1978." 

5  TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  OF  EXISTING 

6  PROGEAMS 

7  ALLOrATlON  OF  FUNDS 

8  Sec,  201,  Section  ]0;^(a)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
^   amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1^  .  *'Skc.  IOo.  (a)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
printed  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centinn  of  the 

-^"^  aniomit  appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to  States 
under  section  143(a)  (other  than  payments  under  such 
section  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  'State'  by 

16  this  subsection) .  The  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 

17  paragraph  shall  be  allotted  (A)  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 

18  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 

19  tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective  need 

20  for  grants  under  this  part,  (B)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

21  Interior  in  the  amount  necessary  (i)  to  make  payments 

22  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (1),  and  (li)  to  make  payments 

23  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  (2)  .  The  grant  which  a  local 

24  educational  agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 

25  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territoiy  of  the  Pacific 
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1  Islands  is  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  doterniined  pursuant  to 

2  such  criteria  as  the  Commissiouer  dctennines  will  best  carry 

3  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

'*(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Counnissioner  deter- 
mines  that  satisfactory  data  for  diat  purpose  are  available, 

^>  the  grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 

•'^  (except  as  provided  hi  paragraph  (^3) )  he  determined  under 
the  next  two  sentences.  First,  the  agency  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  amount  ecpial  to  $300  for  eacli  child  counted 

11  under  subsection  (c) .  Then,  from  any  funds  available  for 

12  making  payments  under  this  part  after  making  grants  in 

13  the  £ii;iOunts  determined  under  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
li  agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  amount  arrived  at  by 
15  multiplying  the  number  of  children  counted  under  sub- 
3G  section  (c)  by  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 

17  penditure  in  the  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the  United  States. 

18  In  any  case  in  which  such  data  are  not  available,  subject 

19  to  paragraph  (3) ,  the  grant  for  any  local  educational  agency 

20  in  a  State  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggre- 

21  gate  amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such  agencies  in  the 

22  county  or  counties  in  which  the  school  district  of  the  par- 

23  ticular  agency  is  located,  which  aggregate  amount  shall  be 
24c  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  determined  under  the  two 
25   preceding  sentences  for  such  county  or  counties,  and  shall 
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1  be  allocated  among  those  agencies  upon  such  equitable 

2  basis  a.s  may  be  determined  by  the  State  educational  agency 

3  in  accordance  with   ba^sic   criteria   prescribed   by  the 

4  Comniissioner. 

5  ''(3)  (A)  iJpon  determination  by  the  State  educational 

6  agency  that  a  local  educational  agency  in  the  State  is  un- 

7  able  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs 

8  of  children  described  in  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 

9  subsection  (c),  who  are  living  in  institutions  for  neglected 

10  or  delinquent  children,  the  State  educational  agency  shall, 

11  if  it  assumes  responsibility  for  the  special  educational  needs 

12  of  such  children,  be  eligible  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  alloca- 

13  tion  to  such  local  educational  agency  which  is  attributable 

14  to  such  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  but  if  the  State 

15  educational  agency  does  not  assume  such  responsibility,  any 

16  other  State  or  local  public  agency,  as  determined  by  regula- 

17  tions  established  by  the  Commissioner,  which  does  assume 
Ig  such  responsibility  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  such  portion  of 

19  the  allocadon. 

20  "  (B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agencies  which 

21  flerve  in  whole  or  m  part  the  same  geographical  area,  and 

22  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency  which  provides 

23  free  public  education  for  a  substantial  number  of  children 

24  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of  another  local  educational 

25  agency,  the  State  educational  agency  may  allocate  the 
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1  amount  of  the  grants  for  those  agencies  among  them  in 

2  such  manner  as  it  determines  will  best  mny  out  the  pui"poses 

3  of  this  part. 

4  "(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  tenn  'Statu' 

5  does  not  include  Peutro  Eico,  Guam,  Aniei'icnn  Samoa,  the 

6  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Torritoiy  of  the  Pacific 

7  Islands/' 

8  TECHNICAL  AMKNDMRKT 

9  Skc.  202.  Secri(»n  1()J3  ()»)  of  litle  I  of  the  Act  is 
^0  amcndod  by  sivikin^'  ouJ  *'a<;t*d  five  io  Hcvx'nteen,  inclusive, 
11  dt'scribc'd  in  clauses  (A),  (B),and  (0)  of  the  first  sentence 
^2  i)f  paragraph  (2)  of  sul>?itH:tion  (a)''  and  hiserting  in  lieu 
^•^  riiereof  *'(:oun:<?d  under  subsection  (e)". 

U  I)KTKi;:MINATTOK       NUMBUB  OF  OHILDUKN  TO  BE  COUNTED 

15        SliCi.  203.  (a)  Section  103  (c)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 

IC  amended  to  read  as  follows: . 

17  'V{c}  (I)  Tlie  muulcr  of  children  to  be  counted  for  puT" 

18  poses  of  this  section  is  the  number  of  children  in  the  school 

19  district  of  the  local  editcaticnal  agency  who  are  aged  five  to 

20  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  are  (A)  in  families  having  an  an- 

21  nual  inoomc  of  less  than  $4,000,  (B)  in  families  receiving 

22  »n  annuiil  income  in  excess  of  $4^000  from  payments  under 
2SJ  the  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 

24  approved  urider  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (C) 

25  living  in  ii^stitutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children 
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1  (other  than  such  institutions  operated  by  the  United  States) 

2  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  section  123  for  the  purposes  of 

3  a  grant  to  a  Sti»te  nfjency,  or  being  supported  in  foster  homes 

4  with  public  funds." 

5  (b)  Section  103(d)  of  title  I  of,  the  Act  is  redesig- 

6  nated  a?!  paragraph  **  (2)    of  subsection  (c) ,  and  is  nnicnded 

7  by  t:tnkh»g  out  "the  low-inconu*  factor   (as  cstabhshed 

8  pursuant  to  subscctioi,   (c)  )  '*  both  times  it  appears  nnd 

9  hisoiting  in  lieu  thereof  ''$4,000",  and  by  striking  out 

10  ''the  low-incom*^  factor"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

11  "$4,000". 

12  (c)  Sectian  103  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

13  subsection  (e). 

14  SPECIAL  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  INDIAN  OHILDBEN 

15  Sec.  204.  (a)  Sectian  103  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 

16  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tliercof  the  following: 

17  ''(d)  (1)  The  terms  on  which  payment  shall  be  made 

18  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  this  section  sliail 

19  include  provision  for  payments  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

20  Interior  to  local  educational  agencies  with  respect  to  out-of- 

21  State  Indian  children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools 

22  of  such  agencies  under  special  contracts  with  that  Depart- 

23  ment.  The  amount  of  any  such  payment  may.  not  exceed, 

24  for  each  such  child,  one-half  the  avernge  per  pupil  expeudi- 

25  tore  in  the  State  in  which  the  agency  is  located. 
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1  "(2)  The  maximum  amoimt  allotted  for  payments  to 

2  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  clause  (B)  (ii)  in  the 

3  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  for  any  fiscnl  year 

4  shall  be  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  tlic  special  educational 

5  needs  of  educationally  deprived  Indian  children  on  reserva- 

6  tious  serviced  hy  clcmoiilary  nnd  socondnry  schools  operated 

7  for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 

8  detennined  pursuant  to  criteria  established  by  the  Conmiis- 

9  sioner.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agi'ee- 
1^*  ment  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  con- 

11  taining  such  assurances  and  terms  as  the  Commissioner 

12  determines  will  best  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 

13  agreement  shall  contain  (A)  an  assurance  that  payments 
I  t  made  pursuant  to  this  subparagrnph  will  he  used  solely  for 
ir>  programs  and  prt)jects  npprovcd  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
1<>  Interior  which  meet  the  ai)p]icable  i-equircments  of  secfioii 

17  141  (a)  and  that  the  Dcpnrtmcnt  of  the  Interior  will  comply 

18  in  all  other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this  title,  and 

19  (B)  provision  for  carrying  out  the  applicable  provisions  of 

20  sections  141  (a)  and  142  (a)  (3) 

21  RTATE  OPKBATED  PROGRAMS 

22  Skc.  205.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 

23  following  in  lieu  of  parts  B  and  0 ; 
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1  "Pabt  B— State  Opekatkd  Pijograms 

2  "PBOGlfASIS  KOR  irANDlOAPPiCD  CniLDKKK 

;{  "Sec.  121.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  is  directly  re- 

•l  sponsible  for  providing  free  public  education  for  handicapped 

f)  children  (including  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 

0  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally 

7  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  children  who 

8  by  reason  thereof  require  special  education) ,  shall  be  eligible 

9  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year. 

10  .  "  (b)  The  maximum  grant  which  an  agency  shall  be 

11  ^  eli^ble  to  receive  under  this  section  shall  be  an  amount 

12  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
31]  in  the  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the  United  States,  multiplied 

14  by  the  number  of  such  children  in  average  daily  attendance, 

15  as  detennined  by  the  Commissioner,  at  schools  for  handi- 

16  capped  children  operated  or  supported  by  the  State  agency, 

17  including  schools  providing  special  education  for  handicapped 

18  children  under  contract  or  other  arrangement  with  such  State 

19  agency,  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory 

20  data  are  available.  In  the  event  the  amount  appropriated  for 

21  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section  is  insufficient  to  pay  all 

22  the  maximum  grants  for  which  State  agencies  are  eligible 
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I  under  this  section,  tlie  luaxiinujn  grant  of  each  such  agency 

-  shall  be  ratably  roiluced. 

*)  *'(c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  the  payments  made 

1  under  this  section  only  for  programs  and  projects  (including 

'J  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and,  where  necessar^^  the  con- 

<5  struetion  of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet 

7  the  special  educational  needs  of  such  children. 

"PROGKAMS  FOR  MKiRATORY  CHILDREN 

^        **Sko.  122.  (a)  (1)  A  State  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  such  agencies,  upon  application,  may  receive 

11  a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  to  establish  or 

1?  improve,  either  directly  or  through  local  educational  agen- 

^•^  cies,  programs  of  education  f(»r  migratory  children  of  migra- 

14  tory  agricultural  workers.  The  Commissioner  may  approve 

15  such  an  application  only  upon  his  detennination — 

H)  "  (A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  programs-  and 

17  projects  (including  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 

18  where  necessary  the  construction  of  school  facilities) 

19  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 

20  of  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural  wcjrkcrs, 

21  and  to  coordinate  these  programs  and  projects  with 

22  similar  programs  and  projects  in  other  States,  including 

23  the  tiansmittal  of  pertinent  hiformation  with  respect 

24  to  school  records  of  such  cliildren; 

25  (B)  that  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs 
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.1  and  projects  there  lias  beeu  and  will  be  appro prijJte 

2  coordinaiioii  with  programs  administered  under  part  B 

:i  of  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportuiiit}^  Act  of  19C4; 

4  that  such  programs  and  projects  will  he  ad- 

')  ministered  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with 

J>  the  basic  objectives  of  clauses  (1)  (B)  and  (2)  tlirougli 

7  .    (12)  of  subsection  (a),  and  of  scdioirl42;  and 

8  (Y^)  that,  in  planning  and  carrying  out  programs 

9  and  projects,  tliere  has  been  adequate  assurance  that 
ItJ  provision  will  be  made  for  the  preschool  educational 
H  needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
^-  workers,  whenever  such  agency  determines  that  com- 

13  pliance  with  this  clause  will  not  detract  from  the  opera- 

14  tion  of  programs  and  projects  described  in  clause  (A) 
2,1  of  this  paragrnpli  after  considering  the  funds  available 
in  for  this  purpose. 

.17  The  ^Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove  an  application 

Ig  of  a  State  educational  agency  under  this  paragraph  except 

19  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 

20  State  educational  agency. 

21  '*(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that  a  State  is 

22  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  educational  programs  for 

23  migratoi*y  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  or  that 

24  would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic  administration, 

25  or  that  it  would  add  substantially  to  the  welfare  or  educa- 
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1  tional  attainment  of  such  children,  he  niay  make  special 

2  arrangements  with  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 

3  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  one  or  more  States, 

4  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  maximum 

5  total  of  grants  available  for  such  State  or  States  under  this 
^  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  with  the  con- 

^  currence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory  child  of  a  migratory 

^  agricultural  worker  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such 
a  child  for  a  period,  not  in  excess  of  fi\'e  years,  during  which 

^1  he  resides  in  the  area  served  by  the  agency  carrying  on  a 

^-  program  or  project  under  this  subsection.  Such  children  who 
are  presently  migrant,  as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 

Ti  i^  of  the  Commissioner,  shall  be  given  priority  in  the  considcra- 

15  tion  of  programs  and  activities  contained  in  applications 

10  submitted  under  this  subsection. 

17  "(b)  The  maximum  total  grants  which  shall  be  made 

18  available  for  use  in  any  State  for  this  section  shall  be  an 

19  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil 

20  expenditure  in  that  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the  United  Stales 

21  multiplied  by  (1)  the  estimated  number  of  such  migratory 

22  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside  in  the 

23  State  full  time,  and  (2)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  esti- 

24  mated  number  of  such  migratory  children  aged  five  to 

25  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside  in  the  State  part  time,  as 
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1  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regula- 

2  tions,  except  that  if,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  such  amount 

3  exceeds  the  amount  required  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Com- 

4  missioner  shall  allocale  such  excess,  to  the  extent  necessary, 

5  to  other  States  whose  maximum  total  of  grants  under  this 

6  sentence  would  otherwise  be  insufficient  for  all  such  children 

7  to  be  served  in  such  other  States,  In  the  event  the  amount 

8  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section  is 

9  insufficient  to  pay  all  the  maximum  gi*ants  for  which  State 

10  agencies  are  eligible  under  this  section,  the  maximum  grant 

11  of  each  such  agency  shall  be  ratably  reduced. 

12  "programs  for  neglected  on  delinquent  children 

13  "Sec.  123.  (a)  A  State  agency  which  is  directly  re- 

14  sponsible  for  providing  free  public  education  for  children 

15  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in 
IG  adult  correctional  institutions;  if  such  funds  are  used  solely 

17  for  children,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 

18  title  for  any  fiscal  year. 

19  "(b)  The  maximum  grant  which  such  an  agency  shall 

20  be  eligible  to  receive  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  60  per 

21  centum  of  the  average  per  pupil .  expenditure  in  that  State 

22  or,  if  greater,  in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  number 

23  of  such  children  in  average  daily  attendance,  as  determined 

24  by  the  Commissioner,  at  schools  for  such  children  operated 

25  or  supported  by  that  agency,  including  schools  providing 
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1  education  for  such  children  under  contract  or  other  arrange- 

2  ment  with  such  ngency,  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 

3  which  sati«factory  data  art^.  availnble.  In  the  event  the 

4  amount  appropriated  for  ii  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 

5  section  is  insuincicnt  (o  pay  all  the  maximum  grants  for 

6  whicli  State  agencies  are  eligible  under  this  section,  the 

7  maximum  grant  of  each  such  agency  shall  be  ratably 

8  reduced. 

^  "  (c)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion  only  for  programs  and  projects  (including  the  acquisi« 
tion  of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the  construction  of 

^2  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 

1'^  eduoationnl  needs  of  such  childrtui." 

14  ADJUSTMENTS  NECESSITATED  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 

15  Seo.  206.  The  first  sentence  of  section  144  of  title  I  of 

16  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "If  the  sums  appro- 

17  priated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  the  payments  provided 

18  in  part  A  of  this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 

19  amounts  which  all  local  educatianal  agencies  are  eligible  to 

20  receive  under  part  A  of  this  title  for  such  year  the  allocations 

21  to  such  agencies  shall,  subject  to  adjustments  under  the  next 

22  sentence,  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring 

23  the  aggregate  of  such  allocations  within  the  limits  of  the 

24  amounts  so  appropriated.  The  allocation  of  a  local  educational 
26  agency  which  would  be  reduced  under  the  preceding  sentence 
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1  to  below  the  amount  of  its  allocation  under  this  section  for 

2  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1)0,  J  972,  shall  be  iucreased  to 

3  such  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases  thereby  required  being 

4  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  allocations  of  the 

5  remaining  local  educational  agencies,  under  the  preceding 
0*  sentence,  but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 

7  prevent  the  allocation  of  any  of  such  remaining  local  educa- 

8  tibnal  agencies  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  such 

9  amount. 

30  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I 
11  OF  ESEA 

32        Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  141  (fe)  (4)  of  title  I  of  the 

1'^  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  145"  and  insert- 

14  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "section  433  of  the  General  Education 

15  Provisions  Act''. 

16  (b)  Section  141  (a)  (13)  and  section  141  (c)  of  title  I 

17  of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

18  (c)  (1)  Section  142  (a)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 

19  by  striking  out  "described  in  section  141(c)*'  and  insert- 

20  ing  in  lieu  thereof  "provided  for  in  section  122". 

21  (2)  Section  142  (a)  (1)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 

22  by  striking  out  "section  103(a)  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

23  thereof ''section  121 

24  (d)  Section  143  (a)  (2)  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 

25  by  striking  out  ''or  section  131". 
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1  (e)  Section  143  (b)  (1)  of  title  I  of  tbe  Act  is  amended 

2  to  read  as  follows: 

3  (i)  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  allocated  to  the 

4  State  and  its  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  as 

5  determined  for  that  year  under  this  title;  or". 

6  (f)  The  second  and  third  sejitences  of  section  144  of 

7  title  I  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ''section 
^  103(a)  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  122'\ 
9  (g)  Sections  146  and  147  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are 

10  each  amended  by  striking  out  ''section  141  (c) and  inserting 

11  in  lieu  thereof  "section  122*'. 

12  (h)  Pait  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  (and  any  cross  reference 

13  thereto)  is  redesignated  as  part  0,  and  sections  141  through 

14  149  of  title  I  of  the  Act  (and  cross  references  thereto)  are 

15  redesignated  as  sections  131  through  139,  respectively. 

16  (i)  Section  402  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 

17  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  by 
IQ  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

19  "  (16)   The  'average  per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a  State, 

20  or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  current  ex- 

21  penditures,  during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 

22  year  for  which  the  computation  is  made,  (or,  if  satisfactory 

23  data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  computa- 

24  tion,  then  during  the  earliest  preceding  fiscal  year  for  which 

25  satisfactory  data  are  available)  of  all  local  educational  agen- 
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1  cies  as  defined  in  section  403  (6)  (A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the 

2  United  States  (which  for  ^he  purposes  of  this  subsection 

3  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  as  the 

4  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the 

5  State  for  operation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard  io  the 

6  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures  arc 

7  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in 

8  average  daily  attendance  to  whom  sucli  agencies  provided 
D  free  public  education  during  such  preceding  yenr." 

10  EXCLUSION  OF  CKUTAIN  CIIII.DUEX  AS  PEUICRALLY  COX- 

11  NECTED  ClIILDRBN'  XJNDEK  PKOQKAMS  OP  ASSISTANCE 

12  FOR  FEDERALLY  IMPACTEIJ  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

13  .  Sec.  208.  (a)  (I)  The  second  sentence  of  section  15 

14  (1)  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950  (Public  Law  815, 

15  Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ''(B) 

16  any  low-rent  housing  (whetlier  or  not  owned  by  tlie  United 
IT  States)  which  is  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 

18  under  the  United  States  Housjig  Act  at  i937,  and  (0)" 

19  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (B)''. 

20  (2)   The  fourth  sentence  of  section  15(1)  <»f  such 

21  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and''  before  "(B)" 
22.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  conmia,  and  (B)  by  insert- 

23  ing  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or 

24  (C)  any  low-rent  housing  project  held  under  title  II  of 

25  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  tlie  Emergency  Re- 
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1  Ik'f  A]4)roi)riali()ii  Act  of  UK^f).  the  United  Htiitos  Housiufr 

2  Art  of  19:^7,  llio  Act  of  Jiuii-  28,  1940  {Public  Law  671, 

3  Sovcnty-sixtli  Con<;-iTss),  or  any  law  anieiidatory  of  or 

4  supplcnu'iitary  to  any  of  such  Arts". 

5  Scrtion  *>  of  such  Act  is  anieiidctl  by  striking  out 

6  the  last  sentence  thereof, 

7  (4)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

8  out  the  second  sentence  thereof, 

0         (5)  Tlie  amcjidments  made  by  this  subsection  shall 

10  bccoinc  effective  July  1,  1978,  ¥or  purposes  of  detemining 

11  Ihe  eligibility  of  a  local  educational  ajrency  for  nssislarice 
32  under  sucli  section  5  and  in  detennining  the  number  of 

13  federally  connected  children  who  are  in  average  daily  mem- 

14  bei-sliij)  of  the  schools  of  such  an  agency  during  a  base  year 

15  and  the  increase  since  the  base  year  in  the  lunnber  of  such 

16  children  under  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  5,  the  aniend- 

17  ments  made  by  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 

18  in  effect  throughout  the  base  penod.  Section  203  (c)  (2)  of 

19  Public  Law  91-230  is  repealed. 

20  (b)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303(1)  of  the 

21  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 

22  Congress) ,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "  (0)  any  low-rent 

23  housing  (whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United  States)  which 

24  is  part  of  a  low-rent  housing  project  assisted  under  the 

25  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  51.6  of  the 
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1  Housing  Act  of  1949,  or  part  (B)  of  title  III  of  the  Kco- 

2  noinic  Opportunity  Act  of  1904,  and  (D)"  and  inserting  in 

3  lieu  thereof  "and  (C)". 

4  (2)  The  fourth  seuteuce  of  such  section  303(1)  is 

5  Amended  to  read  as  follows;  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 

6  provisions  of  this  paragi*aph,  such  tenn  does  not  include 
.7  (A)  any  real  property  used  for  a  lal)or  supply  center,  hhor 

8  home,  or  labor  camp  for  migratory  fannworkcrs,  (B)  any 

9  real  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
10  ment  and  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal  sen'iccs, 
1.1  or  (C)  any  low-rent  housmg  project  held  under  title  II  of 

12  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  t!»e  Emergency  Kelief 

13  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the  United  States  Housing  Act 

14  of  1937,  the  Act  of  June  28,  1940  (Tublic  Law  871  of  the 

15  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  any  law  amendatory  or  supple- 

16  mentarj^  to  any  of  such  Acts". 

17  (c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  a  of  such  Act  of  Septem- 

18  ber  30,  1950,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

19  {^)  If  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  for 

20  making  the  payments  provided  hi  this  title  are  not  suf- 

21  ficient  to  pay  iu  full  the  total  amounts  which  the  Com- 

22  missioner  estimates  all  local  educational  agencies  will  be 

23  entitled  to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  year,  the  Com- 

24  missioner  shall,  subject  to  any  limitation  contained  in  the 

25  Act  appropriating  such  funds,  allocate  such  funds,  other 
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1  tluai  so  niucli  lluTcof  ns  lie  estimates  to  be  required  for 

2  section  6,  nmoiig  sections  2,  3,  mid  4(a)  in  the  jn'opor- 
;5  tion  that  the  aiuouut  he  estimates  to  be  reciuired  under 

4  each  such  section  bears  to  the  total  estimated  to  be  required 
,3  under  all  such  sections.  The  amount  thus  allocated  to  any 
0  such  section  shall  be  available  for  payment  of  a  percentage 
7  of  the  amount  to  which  each  local  educational  agency  is 

5  entitled  under  such  section  (including,  in  the  case  of.  sec- 
()  tion  3,  any  increases  under  subsection  (c)  (4)  tliereof), 

l{)  such  percentage  to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  which  the 

11  amount  thus  allocated  to  such  section  is  of  the  amount 

12  to  which  all  such  agencies  arc  entitled  ulider  such  section. 

13  In  case  the  amount  flo  allocated  to  a  section  for  a  fiscfil 
I  k  year  exceeds  the  total  to  which  «11  local' educational  ageni- 
17)  cies  are  entitled  under  such  sections  for  suoh  year  or  in 
1()  case  additional  funds  become  available  for  carrying-  out 

17  such  sections,  the  excess,  or  such  additional  -funds,  as  the 

18  case  may  be,  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Commissioner) 
VJ  among  the  sections  for  which  the  previous*  allocations  are 
*iO  inadequate,  on  the  same  bftsis  as  is  provided  above  for  the 

21  initial  allocation.  - 

22  (4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsection  shaU 
2;)  become  effective  July  1, 1973.                             .  :.' 
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1  TITLE  III— STrJ)Y  OF  LATE  FUNJHXd  OF  ELE- 

2  MENTAKY  AND  SECONDAKY  EDUCATION 
'^  PROGKAMS 

•1  SK('.  t->()l.  (a)  The  Coimnissioner  of  Edueatiou  shall 

T)  make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  to 

i)  determine — 

7  (1)  the  extent  to  wKwh  late  funding  of  Federal 

s  programs  lo  assist  c]en)entary  and  secondary  education 

f)  handicaps  local  educational  agencies  in  the  effective 

K)  planning  of  their  education  programs,  and  the  extent 

]  1  to  wliich  program  quality  and  achievement  of  program 

12  ohjectives  is  adversely  affected  by  such  late  funding,  and 

[  \:l  (2)  means  by  which,  through  legislative  or  admin- 

I^  istrative  action,  the  problem  can  be  overcome, 

15  (b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 

I^  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  make  a 

^'^  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(a),  together  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 
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"~  ^  H.  R.  5163 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPllESENTATIVES 

Maucu  o,  1973 

Afn  QuiE  introduced  the  following  bill ;  winch  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  tille  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  more  concerted  and  indi- 
vidualized attack  on  educational  disadvantage  based  upon 
assessments  of  educational  proficiency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprescntn- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Cojigress  assembled^ 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '^Educationally  Disad- 

4  vantnged  Children's  Act  of  1973*'. 

5  Skc.  2.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
G  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  title  and  in- 
7  sorting  in  lien  thereof  the  following  now  title: 
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1  ''TITLE  I~FJNANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE 

2  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR 
:J  PllOGRAMS  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

4  PROFICIENCY  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  EDU- 

5  *  CATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
()  "declaration  of  policy 

7  "Sec.  lOL  In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 

8  needs  of  children  whose  educational  attainment  is  signifi- 

9  cantly  lower  than  that  reasonably  expected  of  children  of 
JO  the  same  age  and  grade  level,  the  additional  costs  to  edu- 

11  cational  agencies  of  correcting  such  deficiencies,  and  the 

12  social  and  economic  consequences  to  the  Nation  of  educa- 
VA  tional  failure,  the  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the 
1*^  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
IS  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  for  programs  which 

involve  an  assessment  of  deficiencies  in  basic  learning  skills 

17  of  children  and  individualized  efforts  to.  overcome  such  de- 

18  ficiencies   (including,  those  resulting  from  a  physical  or 

19  mental  handicap  or  from  a  lack  of  ability. in  the  English 

20  language) . 

21  "dubation  of  assistance 

22  *'Sec.  102.  The  Commissioner  shall,  m  accordance  with 

23  the  provisions  of  this  title,  make  payments  to  State  educa- 

24  tional  agencies  for  authorized  State  programs  and  for  grants 
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1  to  local  educational  agencies  for  tlie  period  beginniBg  July 

2  1,1975. 

3  '^AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

4  "Skc.  103.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

5  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of 
g  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  snnis  as  may  be  neces- 
Y  sary  for  carrying  out  this  title. 

3  Tart  A— National  Commission  on  Educational 

9  Disadvantage 

IQ  "Sjec.  111.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 

11  tional  Commission  on  Educational  Disadvantage  (hereinafter 

12  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  'Commission*)  consisting  of 
3L3  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 

14  the  President  shall  designate  to  serve  as  Chairman,  and  one 

15  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Com- 

16  mission  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 

17  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

18  (2)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  serve  as  an 

19  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission.  Members  not  serving 

20  officio  shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 

21  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the 

22  competitive  service,  for  terms  of  five  years  except  that  (A) 

23  in  the  case  of  thelnitial  members,  four  shall  be  appointed  for 

24  terms  of  two  years  each,  five  shall  be  appomted  to  terms  of 

25  three  years  each,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  to  terms  of  five 
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1  years  enoh,  nnd  (B)  appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  por- 

2  tion  of  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only. 

;)  "  (3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shell  be  broadly  rep- 

4  resentative  of  American  education,  and  of  the  general  public, 

5  and  shall  include  uiirong  them  persons  who  are  recognized 

6  experts  in  the  ifield  of  educational  assessment. 

7  "(b)  (I)  There  shall  be  a  Director  of  the  Commission, 

8  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 

9  of  the  President. 

10  "(2)  Tho  Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 

31  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  se(»tion 

12  5316  of  title  V,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  perform  such 

l?i  dutiea  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  Commission  may 

14  prescribe,  and  shall  make  available  to  the  Commission  such 

15  information  and  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 

16  Commission  to  cnny  out  its  hmctwn^, 

17  "(c)  (1)  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

18  Welfare  shall  provide  the  Commission  with  necessar^^  ad- 

19  ministrative  services  for  which  payment  shflll  be  made  in 

20  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds  of  the  Commis- 

21  sion  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 

22  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

23  Welfare,  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  to  accept  in 
24,  the  name  of  the  United  States,  gi-ants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of 
25  money  for  immediate  disl)ursement  in  furtherance  of  the 
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1  functions  of  the  Commission.  Snch  grants,  gifts,  or  bequests, 

2  after  acceptance  by  the  Comriiission,  sliall  be  paid  by  the 

3  donor  or  his  representative  to  the  Treasurer  of  tJie  United 

4  States  whose  receipts  shall  be  their  acquittance.  The  Treas- 

5  urer  of  the  United  States  shall  enter  them  into  a  special  ac- 

6  count  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  for  the  purposes  in 

7  each  case  specified. 


8  *'(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 

9  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

10  *'(^)  ^nter  into  contra-ots  witli  appropriate  indi- 

11  viduals  and  Avith  imhlic  ngtniciiiS  njid  private  orgajiiza- 

12  tions; 

i;5  (B)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of.such  per- 

14  sonnel  as  may  be  necessary; 

15  (C)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 

16  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

17  "(D)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services,  per- 

18  sonnel,  information,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal,  State, 

19  local,  mi  private  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
2()  ment; 

21  "  (E)  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  Federal  agen- 

22  •  cies  as:  it  deems  appropriate ;  and 

2«T  **(F)   condnet  sucli  hearings  at  sncli  times  ami 

24  places  as  it  deems  ■a]>propriato  for  rarryiug  out  its  fuiic- 

25  tions  under  this  part 
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1  "fuxctions  or  xni!:  commissiok 

2  ''Sec,  112.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  shall,  either  directly 

3  or  tlirougli  grants  to  or  contracts  with  individuals,  public 

4  agencies,  or  private  organizations,  arrange  for  the  develop- 

5  ment  and  administration  of  a  test  ov  tests  designed  to  pro- 

6  duce  data  sliowing  the  eslimated  number  of  educationally 

7  disadvantaged  children  in  each  State  and  in  all  the  States. 

8  Such  test  or  tests  shall — 


9  "  (1)  be  administered  to  children  between  the  ages 

10  of  five  and  seventeen  (inclusive)  in  each  State  who 

11  are  selected  in  such  manner  and  in  such  numbers  and 

12  at  such  age  and  grade  levels  as  to  produce  a  scientifi- 

13  cally  valid  cross-section  of  the  school-age  populatixm 

14  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States; 

15  (2)  be  designed  to  measure  the  performance  of 

16  children  in  terms  of  specific  criteria  determined  or  ap- 

17  .   proved  by   the   Commission  as   being  appropriate 

18  standard  of  what  children  should  know  or  be  able  to 

19  do  at  selected  age  or  grade  levels; 

20  "(3)  be'  confined  to  the  subjects  of  reading  and 

21  mathematics  (including,  wh'^re  appropriate  and  if  the 

22  Commission  so  determines,  reading  readiness  and  mathe- 

23  matics  readinet.s  for  the  youngest  children  or  those  in 

24  the  earliest  grades  of  school)  ;  and 

25  (4)  be  uniformly  admi)nstered  at  such  times  and 
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1  in  such  a  manner  (as  detennaned  by  the  Commission) 

2  as  to  produce  results  in  each  Stata  which  are  suitable 

3  for  comparison  with  those  in  every  other  State. 

4  "(b)  The  Commission  shall  arrange  for  the  administra- 

5  tion  of  the  first  tests  at  the  earliest  feasible  time  during 
G  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1975,  in  order  to  certify 

7  to  the  Commissioner  the  estimated  number  of  educationally 

8  disadvantaged  children  in  each  State  and  in  all  the  States 

9  for  the  pui^oses  of  allocating  funds  to  the  States  as  required 

10  by  section  121.  Thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  provide 

11  for  the  administration  of  such  tests  at  such  intervals  as  it 

12  may  deem  necessary  to  provide  reasonably  current  data  for 

13  the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  States  (except  that  the 

14  interval  between  such-  tests  shall  not  exceed  twenty-four 

15  months),  and  shall  determine  a  time  during  the  school  year 

16  for  the  administration  of  such  tests  and  shall  certify  the 

17  results  to  the  Commissioner  in  order  that  he  may  allocate 

18  funds  amonij  the  States  for  each  fiscal  year  succeeding 

19  such  certification. 

20  "  (c)  The  Commission  shall  review  and  evaluate  the 

21  administration  and  operation  of  this  title,  including— 

22  '^(1)  the  design  and  administration  of  testing  pro- 

23  grams  and  their  effectiveness  in  identifying  educational 

24  uisadvantage; 

2b  "(2)  the  equity  of  State  allocations  of  funds  made 
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1  available  under  this  title  among  local  educational  agen- 

2  cies,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as  concentrations 

3  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children,  the  needs  of 

4  the  most  severely  educationally  disadvantaged  cliildren, 

5  and  the  financial  capacity  of  local  educational  agencies 
G  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  children; 

7  "  (3)  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  State  methods 

8  of  defining  and  identifying  educational  disadvantage 
y  pursuant  to  section  122(a)  (1)  and  the  criteria  applied 

]()  by  the  Commissioner  in  approving  this  portion  of  State 

11  applications  under  soc-tion  122;  and 

12  "  (4)  the  effectiveness  of  programs  financed  under 

13  this  title  in  improving  the  educational  attainment  of 

14  educationally  disadvantaged  children  and  the  extent 

15  to  which  they  are  meeting  tbe  needs  of  all  such 

16  children. 

17  (d)  The  Conmiission  shall  make  such  reportts  of  its 

18  activities,  findings,  and  reconunendations  (including  recom- 

19  mendations  for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this  title)  as  it 

20  may  deem  appr()j)riate  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 

21  the  Pjesidt^nt  and  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31 

22  of  each  calendar  year  (beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
2:i  1975).  The  President  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
21  gress  such  comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
25  have  with  respect  to  ^;uch  report. 
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1  'Takt  B— Gi?axts  to  States 

2  *'Sec.  121.  (a)  There  is  hereby  autlioi'ized  to  be  ap- 

3  propriatcd  for  each  fiscal  ycor  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 

4  section  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  tlian  3  per  centum  of 

5  the  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  payments  to 
G  States  under  section  141  (other  than  payments  under  such 

7  section  to  jurisdictions  excluded  from  the  term  'State'  by  this 

8  section) ,  and  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 

9  priated  pursuant  to  this  section  aniong  Puerto  Eico,  Guam, 

10  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 

11  tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 

12  need  for  such  grants. 

13  "  (b)  The  maximum  grant  Avhlcli  a  State  education 

14  agency  shall  be  eligil)le  to  receive  under  this  title  for  any- 

15  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  40  per  centum  of 

16  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States  or, 

17  if  greater,  in  that  State  (liut  not  to  exceed  150  per  centum 

18  of  such  expenditure  in  the  United  States)  multiplied  by. 

19  the  number  of  children  in  that  State  who  arc  aged  five  to 

20  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  who — 

21  "(1)  are  estimated  to  be  educationally  disadvan- 

22  tagcd  (as  defined  l)y  section  140(1))  in  accordance 

23  ^vitli  procedures  set  forth  in  part  A; 

24  "  (2)  are  counted  in  average  daily  meml)ei*ship  (as 

25  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the.  most  recent 
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1  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available)  in 

2  schools  for  handicapped  children   (including  mentally 

3  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 

4  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled, 

5  or  other  health  impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof 

6  require  special  education)  operated  or  supported  by  a 

7  State  agency  which  is  directly  responsible  for  providing 

8  free  public  education  for  such  children,  including  schools 

9  providing  special  education  for  handicapped  children 

10  under  contract  or  other  arrangement  with  such  State 

11  agency; 

12  ^'(3)  are  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricul- 

13  tural  workers  and  are  (or,  with  the  assistance  provided 

24  under  this  title,  will  be)  enrolled  in  educational  programs 

25  for  such  children  established  by  the  State  education 

26  agency   (either  directly  or  through  local  educational 

27  agencies)  ;  and 

28  "(4)  are  counted  in  average  daily  membership  (as 
•  29  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent 

20  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available)  in 

21  schools  for  children  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delin- 

22  quent  children,  or  in  adult  correctional  institutions,  and 

23  such  schools  are  operated  or  supported  by  a  State  agency 

24  which  is  directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 

25  education  for  such  children,  including  schools  providing 
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1  education  for  such  chiWrcn  under  contract  or  other  ar- 

2  rangcniont  with  suoli  State  ageac\\ 

3  "(c)  (1)  For  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  sub- 

4  section  (b)  the  tenn  'State'  does  not  iuclado  Puerto  Hico, 

5  Gunm,  American  Samoa,  tlie  Virgin  Inlands,  and  tiie  Trust 

6  Territorj-  of  tiie  Pacific  Islands. 

7  '^(2)  A  State  agency  shall  use  payments  made  on  ac- 

8  count  of  children  counted  under  clauses  (2),  (;)),and  (4) 

9  of  subsection  (b)  oul^^  for  programs  and  projects  (including 

10  the  cmploynient  and  training  of  personnel,  and  >vhere  neces- 

11  the  ac(plisition  of  eqiiipnuMit  and  the  repair  and  minor 

12  remodeling  of  school  facilities)  which  are  designed  to  meet 

13  the  special  educational  needs  of  such  children. 

14  "(J])  The  Commissioner  shall  determine  the  numher  of 

15  children  counted  under  clause  of  sul)section  (1))  in  each 
IG  State,  taking  into  account  t)ie  estimated  nuinl)cr  of  such 

17  diildren  who  reside  in  the  State  full  time  and  the  full-time 

18  e(iuivalent  of  such  children  who  reside  in  the  State  part  finie. 

19  In  determining  the  luimher  of  migrant  cliildren  tlie  Com- 

20  missioner  shall  utilize  statistics  made  available  I)y  the  migrant 

21  student  record  transfer  system  or  such  other  system  as  he 

22  ma}'  determine  accurately  and  fully  reflects  the  actual  nuui- 

23  her  of  migrant  students,  and  be  may  approve  applications 

24  for  funds  from  a  comhination  of  State  educational  agencies 

25  which  provide  educational  programs  for  such  children.  If  he 
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1  dotemiiiies  that  a  State  k  unable  or  umvilling  (o  coiuliicf 

2  educiitiortal  prognuiis  for  such  diildreu,  or  (hat  it  \voul(l  cou- 

3  tribute  sul)slaiithilly  to  the  welfare  or  educational  allaiuinent 
4.  of  sucli  ehiidren,  or  to  tlic  more  efficient  lunnag'onient  of  (he 
5  program,  he  mny  make  special  arrangements  with  other 
(i  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  pui'poses 

7  of  douse  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  in  one  or  more  Sta(es,  and 

8  for  this  i)urpose  he  may  set  ajiidc  on  an  equital)le  basis  and 

9  use  all  or  pait  of  the  grants  available  for  such  Slate  or 
10  States,  ^ 

31  ''state  ArPIilCATTONS 

12  ''Skc.  122.  (a)  A  State  educnlional  agency  may  receive 

l:)  a  grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  only  upon  appli- 

14  cation  therefor  approved  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 

L*>  missioner  shall  aj^provc  an  application  which  contains  as- 

IG  surances  satisfactory  to  him  that  such  agency  is  prepared 

17  to  earry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (hat — 

18  ''(1)  swch  agency  has  (A)  adopted  a  definhion  of 

19  educational  disadvantage  based  upon  a  need  for  substan- 

20  tial  improvement  in  basic  cognitive  skills,  paiticularl}^ 

21  hi  reading  or  mathematics  or  reading  readiness  or 

22  mathematics  readiness,  (B)  instituted  or  is  prepared  to 

23  institute  a  testing  program  in  all  of  the  local  educa- 
21  tioiial  agencies  of  the  State  to  identify  children  who  are 
23  educationally  disadvantaged,  and  (0)  chosen  test  in- 
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1  strumcnts  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  outlined  testing 

2  procedures  reasoncbly  certain  to  assure  the  integrity  of 

3  the  procedure  and  tlic  accuracy  of  the  result; 

4  ''(2)  funds  made  available  under  clause  (1)  of  sub- 

5  section  121  (b)  will  be  allocated  among  the  local  cduca- 

6  tional  agencies  of  the  State  for  programs  for  education- 

7  ally  disadvantaged  childreji  in  accor"?^ncc  with  a  plan 

8  which  (A)  is  consistent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the 

9  Commissioner  may  supply,  and  (B)  is  based  upon  the 

10  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  the 

11  area  served  by  each  local  educational  agency ; 

12  ''(3)  payments  to  local  educational  agencies  under 

13  this  title  will  be  used  only  for  programs  and  projects 

14  which  involve  excess  costs  (as  defined  by  section  146 

15  (2) )  and  have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 

16  agency  and  which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  131 ; 

17  "  (4)  the  State  education  agency  has  adopted  pro- 

18  cedurcs  designed  to  reasonably  assure  that  the  require- 

19  ments  of  section  131  have  been  met;  and 

20  (5)  the  State  educational  agency  will  make  to  the 

21  Commissioner  (A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  cf- 

22  fectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under  this  title  in 

23  iipproving  the --educational  attainment  of  educationally 

24  disadvantaged  children,  and  (B)  such  other  reports  as 

25  may  be  reasonably  necessarj'  to  enable  the  Commis- 
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1  sioncr  to  perforin  his  duties  under  tliis  title  (includinj^ 

2  tlie  enforcement  of  such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 

3  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  acconntin^^  for, 

4  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State),  and  will  keep  such 

5  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 

6  sioner  may  find  necessary. 

7  **(b)  The  Connnissioner  shall  approve  an  application 

8  which  meets  the  requirements  specified  in  subsection  (a), 

9  and  he  sha''  not  finally  disapprove  an  application  except 

10  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 

11  State  educational  agency, 

12  'Tart  C— Pkoghams  of  Local  Educational 

13  Agenciks 

14  ''applications 

15  "Sec.  131.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  ma}''  re- 

16  ceive  a  grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal' year  only  upon 

17  ai)plica(i()n  tlicrcfor  approvcd  by  the  ai»propriute  Stale  edu- 

18  cational  agency,  upon  its  determination   (consistent  with 

19  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  establish)  — 

20  "  ( 1 )  That  payment's  under  this  title  will  be  used 

21  only  to  meet  the  excess  costs  (as  defined  by  section 

22  14G(2)    and  detemined  by  the  State  educational 

23  agency)  of  programs  and  projects  (including  employ- 
21  ment  and  training  of  pe|:gonnel,  and  where  necessary, 
25  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  repair  and  minor  remod- 
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1  eling  of  school  facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be  made  for 

2  siich  programs,  projects,  and  facilities)  (A)  which  are 

3  designed  to  meet  the  spcci-al  educational  needs  of  edu- 
.  4  oationally  disadMintaged  children  (including  preschool 

5  programs  for  such  children)  and  (B)  which  are  of  siifTi- 

6  cient  size  and  quality  to  give  reasonable  promise  of 

7  substanlinl  progress  toward  meeting  those  needs  and  to 

8  this  end  involve  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  S6,000, 

9  except  that  the  Stale  educational  agency  may  with 

10  respect  to  any  applicant  waive  such  requirements  if  it 

11  determines  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  reasons  such 

12  as  distance  or  difficulty  of  travel  for  the  applicant  to 

13  elTcolively  with  other  local  educational  agencies  for 

14  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements.  Two  or  more 

15  local  educational  agencies  may  enter  into  agi'eements,  at 

16  *    their  option,  for  carrying  out  jointly  operated  programs 

17  and  projects  imder  this  title  whenever  they  conclude 

18  that  it  would  advance  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

19  "  (2)  That  the  requirements  of  section  132  (relating 

20  to  programs  and  projects  for  education^illy  disad\^nt)aged 

21  children  enrolled  m  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 

22  .  secondary  schools)  have  been  met. 

23  "(3)  That  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 

24  expenditure  for  any  program  or  project  funded  under 

25  this  title  shall  be  attributable  to  efforts  to  improve  the 
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1  basic  co'^'iiillve  skills  of  participating  children  in  reading 

2  and  luatluMnatics,  or  in  inipro^'Jng  tlici?^roadiness  for 

3  reading  and  inathemntics.  - 

4  V    W  T^^'^t  for  each  chihl  in  a  program  or  ])rojoct 

5  funded  under  tliis  title  tliere  sluill  bo  developed,  niain- 

6  tainod,  and  periodically  evaluated  an  individualized 

7  written  educational  ])lan'agree(Liipon  jointly  by  the  local 

8  educational  agency,  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  child, 

9  and  when  a])iu'opriate,  the  child.  If  scliool  officials  pro- 

10  vide  satisfactory  evidence  of  the^hiability  or  failure  of 

11  parents  or  guardians  to  cooperate  in  such  a  program,  the 

12  parental  advisory  connnittee  established  pursuant  to  this 

13  subsectjofr^halTbc^^  in  the  place  of  the 

14  parent  or  guardian  of  any  such  child.  The  plan  shall  in- 

15  elude  (A)  a  statement  of  the  child's  present  levels  of 
10  educational  perfomiance,  (B)  a  statement  of  the  long- 

17  range  goals  for  the  education  of  the  cliild  and  the  intcr- 

18  mediate  objectives  related  to  the  attainment  of  such 

19  goals,  (G)  a  statement  of  the  specific  educational  serv- 

20  ices  to  be  provided  to  such  child,  (D)  the  projected  ilate 

21  for  initiation  and  the  anticipated  duration  of  such  serv- 

22  ices,  (E)  objective  criteria  and  evaluation  procedures 

23  '  and  a  seliedule  for  determining  whether  intermediate 

24  objeetives  are  being  achieved,  and  (F)  a  review  of  the 

25  plan  with  the  parents  or  guardian  at  least  annually  with 
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provision  for  such  anieiidnicnts  to  it  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

(5)  That  elTeetive  procedures,  including  provi- 
sions for  appropriate  ol)jective  measurements- of  educa- 
tional achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at 
least  annually  the  overall  eflfeetiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children. 

"(6)  That  (A)  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactorj^  assurance  that  the  control  of  funds 
provided  under  this  title,  and  title  to  property  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  provided  in  this  title,  and  that  a  public  agency 
will  administer  such  funds  and  propertjs  (B)  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  in  no  case  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplant  funds  from  non-Federal  sources, 
and  (C)  State  and  local  funds  w*ill  be  used  in  the  district 
of  such  agency  to  provide  services  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  and  in  areas  in  which  programs  or 
projects  under  this  title  are  concentrated  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  are  at  least  comparable  to  services  being 
provided  for  other  children  or  in  other  areas  in  such 
district  which  are  not  receiving  funds  under  this  title. 

"(7)  That  in  the  event  funds  received  under  this 
title  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  level  of  additional 
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1  services  established  by  the  State  educational  agency  as 

2  being  the  minimum  required  to  conduct  an  effective  pro- 

3  gram^  such  funds  will  be  so  utilized  as  to  concentrate 

4  programs  or  projects  (A)  on  children  who  are  most 

5  severely  educationally  disadvantaged,  or  (B)  in  school 

6  '      attendance  areas  having  the  highest  concentrations  of 

7  educationally  disadvantaged  children,  or  (C)  on  age 

8  groups  or  grade  levels  where  the  most  effective  results 

9  may  be  obtained,  or  upon  some  combination  ''f  these 

10  factors  as  agreed  upon  with  the  State  educational  agency: 

11  Provided,  however.  That  the  Commissioner  by  regii!a- 

12  tion  shall  assure  that  consideration  is  given  to  the  needs 

13  of  the  most  severely  educationally  disadvantaged  cliil- 

14  dren  in  the  utilization  of  funds  under  this  paragraph. 

15  "  (8)  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  the  repair  or 
'  16  remodeling  of  school  facilities,  that  the  project  shall  be 

17  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped  persons,  and 

18  that  the  requirements  of  section  433  of  the  General 

19  Education  PiO visions  Act  (relating  to  labor  standards) 

20  ^vill  be  complied  with  on  all  such  projects. 

21  "(9)  That  the  local  educational  agency  has  estab- 

22  lished  or  will  establish  a  parental  advisory  committee, 

23  consisting  of  the  parents  of  children  to  be  served,  in  each 

24  school  attendance  area  having  a  program  or  project 

25  funded  under  this  title,  which  will  be  utilized  in  such  a 
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1  manner  as  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  section  415  of 

2  the  General  Educational  Provisions  Act  (relating  to 

3  parental  involvement)  are  carried  out. 

4  "  (10)  That  the  local  educational  agency  will  make 

5  an  aimual  report  and  such  other  reports  to  the  State  cdu- 
G  cational  agency,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 

7  formation  (which  in  the  case^of  reports  relating  to  per- 

8  formancc  is  in  accordance  with  specific  performance 

9  criteria  related  to  program  objectives) ,    may  be  reason- 

10  ably  necessary  to  enable  the  State  educational  agency 

11  to  perform  its  duties  under  this  title,  including  infornia- 

12  tion  relating  to  the  educational  achievement  of  children 

13  participating  in  programs  carried  out  under  this  title, 

14  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 

15  (including  access  to  parents  and  to  other  members  of 

16  the  general  public)  as  the  State  educational  agency  may 

17  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification 

18  of  such  reports  and  to  assure  that  such  reports  shall  be 

19  public  information. 

20  "(b)  The  S^ate  educational  agency  shall  not  fiually 

21  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for  funds 

22  under  fhis  title  v/ithout  first  affording  the  local  educational 

23  agency  submitting  the  application  reasonable  notice  and 
2-i  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
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1  ''rAKTlCiPATlOX  OF  CMULDKEX  KNKOLLKD  IX  PIUVATK  NOX- 

2  VllOVlT  SCHOOLS 

3  ''Hkv.  1)52.  (a)  To  the  oxtcnt  consistent  with  the  nunii- 
4r  ber  of  educatiomilly  (li.sn(lvantag'e(l  children  in  llie  school 
5  district  of  a  local  educational  agency  (whose  application  for 
l>  funds  has  been  ai)proved  under  section  13 1 )  who  are  crn'olled 
7  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 

.8  agency,  after  consultation  with  the  appro])riate  private  school 

9  officials,  will  provide  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  in 

;10  such  schools  secular,  neutral,  and  nonideological  services, 

11  materials,  and  equipment,  including  the  repair  or  nn'nov 

12  remodeling  of  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
i;;  provision  (consistent  witii  subsection  (c)  of  this  section), 
l-i  or,  if  such  is  not  feasible  or  necessary  in  one  or  more  such 

private  schools  as  determined  by  the  local  educational  agency 

IC  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  private  school  officials, 

i'^  such  other  arrangements  as  will  assure  equitable  participa- 

18  tion  of  such  children  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  this 

19  title. 

20  "(h)  Expenditures  for  programs  pursuant  to  su))seetion 
^1  (a)  shall  be  equal  to  those  for  programs  for  children  enrolled 

22  in  the  public  schools  of  the  local  educational  agency,  taking 

23  into  account  the  needs  of  the  individual  children  and  other 

24  factors  (pursuant  to  criteria  supplied  by  the  Connnissioner) 
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1  wliicb  roljitc  (o  sucli  cxpendituros,  and  whoii  funds  available 

2  to  a  local  odncational  agency  under  this  title  must  bo  used 

3  to  concentrate  progi'anis  or  projects  in  the  manner  prescribed 

4  by  section  131  (r:)  (7)   educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 

5  drcn  enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  schools  who  arc  included 
C  within  the  gi'onp,  attendance  areas,  or  grade  and  age  levels 
7  selected  for  such  concentration  shall,  after  consultation  with 
S  the  appropriate  private  school  officials,  be  assured  equitable 
9  participation  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  such  programs 

20  or  projects. 

11  "(c)  (1)  The  control  of  funds  provided  under  this  title 

22  ^^nd  title  to  materials,  equipment,  and  property  repaired  or 

l[\  remodeled  therewith  shall  be  in  a  public  agency  for  the  uses 

14  and  purposes  provided  in  this  title,  and  a  public  agency  will 

15  administer  such  funds  and  property. 

16  *'(2)  The  provision  of  sei-vices  pursuant  to  this  section 

17  shall  be  provided  by  employees  of  a  public  agency  or  through 

18  contract  by  such  public  agency  with  a  person,  an  associa- 

19  tion,  agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which  in  the  provision 

20  of  such  services  is  independent  of  such  private  school  and 

21  of  r  ny  religious  organization,  and  such  employment  or  eon- 

22  tract  shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  such 

23  public  agency,  and  the  funds  provided  under  this  title  shall 

24  not  hd  commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. . 
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■  1  *Tart  D-^enjei?al  Pkovisioks 

2  "payment 

3  **Spc.  lil.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  subject  to  the 

4  provisions  of  section  142,  from  time  to  time  jysxy  to  ea<jh 

5  State,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  it  is  eligi- 

6  ble  to  receive  imder  this  title.  Such  payments  shall  take  into 

7  account  tlic  extent  (if  any)  to  wliich  any  previous  payment 

8  to  such  St.atc  educational  agency  under  this  title  (whether 

9  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was  greater  or  less  thai^  the 

10  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to  it, 

11  "(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  to  each 

12  State  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  ^by  it  for  the 
IS  proper  and  efficient  perfomtance  of  its  duties  under  this  title 

14  (incliuliiig  the  testing  program  reqiiired  hy  section  122(a) 

15  (1)  and  evaluations  required  by  section  122(a)  (5))j  ex- 

16  ccpt  that  the  total  of  such  payments  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 

17  not  exceed— 

IB  ^'(1)2  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum  grants  for 

19  the  State  as  detennined  under  part  B  for  that  fiscal  year; 

20  or 

21  "(2)  $300,000  or  $50,000  in  the  case  of  Puerto 

22  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virghi  Islands,  or 

23  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  whichever  is 

24  the  greater. 

25  "(c)  (1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
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1  for  any  fiscal  year  to  w  State  which  has  taken  into  eonsidera- 

2  tion  payments  under  this  title  in  determining  the  oligihiliiy 

3  of  any  local  educational  agency  in  that  State  for  State  aid,  or 

4  tlie  aniouut  of  that  aid,  with  respect  to  tlie  free  puhlic  edwcu- 

5  tiou  of  childj'en  during  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

6  (2)  No  payments  sliall  be  made,under  this  title  to  any 

7  local  educational  ageiicy  fen*  any  fiscal  year  uuloss  the  State 

8  educational  agency  finds  that  the  combined  per  pupil  expendi- 

9  ture  (as  dctcrnniied  in  accordance  with  reguhitions  of  the 

10  Commissioner)  of  that  agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to 
11-  the  provision  of  free,  public  education  by  tluit  agency  for  the 

12  preceding  fiscal  year  w*as  not  loss  than  sudi  eojubined  per 

13  pupil  effort  for  tln)t  purpose  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 

11  year. 

15  "ADJirSlVMKNTy  WIIKUIC  NKC13SS1TATKD  nV 

IG  APPROPIUATIONS 

17  .     ^'Sii?c.  142.  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  iiseal  year 

18  for  making  the  payments  provided  in  this  title  arc  not  suf- 

19  ficieut  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounts  which  State  cduca- 

20  tional  ag^incies  are  ellgihle  to  receive  under  this  title  for 

21  such  fiscal  year  such  payments  shall  he  ratably  reduced, 

22  except  that  the  amount  available  for  payment  to  e.ach  State 

23  educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of  section  141  (b)  need 

24  tiot  be  ratably  reduced,  but  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 

25  missioner  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  such  agency.  In 
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1  case  addilioiKjl  fiiiuls  boi'oj)io  ava)lal)le  for  making  payments 

2  uniler  this  title  f(»r  tlmt  j'onr,  siidi  rodacctl  amounts  sliall  be 

3  increased  on  the  same  basis  tliat  tlio^-  wore  reduced.  In 

4  order  lo  j)crmil  the  most  elVectivc  ui^e  of  ali  appropriations 

5  made  to  cany  out  this  title,  the  Commissioner  may  set 

6  dates  b}'  whu'h  Slale  educational  agencies  must  certify  to 

7  him  the  amoimls  for  wliich  the  applications  of  educational 

8  agencies  hnve  been  or  will  be  approved  by  the  Slate.  If 

9  the  n»Mximuni  grnrd  a  h)ca]  educational  agency  would  receive 

10  after  any  ratable  reduction  which  may  have  been  required 

11  '  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  section  is  more  than  an 

12  ainoLuit  which  the  State  educational  agency  determines,  in 

13  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner, 

14  such  agency  will  use,  the  excess  amount  shall  be  made  avail- 
1^  able  first  -to  educational  agencies  in  that  Statie,  except  that 

the  aggregate  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  grant 

I'?  to  which  such  agency  would  have  been  entitled.  Deiermina- 

IB  tions  of  the  educational  agencies  to  which  such  excess 

19  amounts  shall  be  made  available  shall  be  made  by  the  State 

20  educational  agency  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 

21  title  in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 

22  sioner  which  arc  designed  to  assure  that  such  excess  amounts 

23  will  be  made  available  to  other  eligible  educational  agencies 

24  with  the  greatest  need.  In  the  event  excess  amounts  re- 
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1  main  «ifler  carrying  out  the  i^rocodiiig  two  ^cnlencos  of  tins 

2  section,  such  excess  amounts  sbnll  be  distributed  among  the 

3  olhcr  Stales  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  for  use  by 

4  local  educational  agencies  in  such  States  f'u*  the  purposes  of 

5  this  title  in  such  manner  as  the  respective  State  educational 
G  agencies  shall  prescribe. 

7  "aKSUIUNCE    of    PAUTrCIPATION    OF  KDUCATIOXALLY 

8  DTSADVANTACED  cniLT)REN  ENROLIiED  IN  PRIVATE 
D  NONPROFIT  SCHOOLS 

10  ''Sec.  143.  (a)  If  a  State  is  prohibited  b}'  law  from 

11  providing  tor  tlic  testing  or  evaluation  of  children  enrolled 

12  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or 

13  for  the  participation  In  special  programs  for  educationally 

14  disadvantaged  children  enrolled  in  such  schools,  as  required 

15  by  Hiis  title,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  such  requirement 

16  and  shall  amnge  for  the  provision  of  services  to  such  chil- 

17  dren  through  arrangements  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  rc- 

18  quirements  of  section  132. 

19  ''(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  th/it  a  State  has 

20  substantially  failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an- 

21  equitable  basi^  of  educationally  disadvantaged  cliildren  cn- 
-22  rolled  in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
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1  as  required  by  this  title,  be  shall  arrange  for  the  provision  of 

2  services  to  such  children  through  arrangements  which  shall 

3  be  subject  to  the  requirenients  of  section  132. 

4  (c)  When  tim  Commissioner  arranges  for  services  pnr- 

5  suant  to  this  section,  he  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 

6  appropriate  public  and  private  school  officials,  pay  the  cost 

7  of  such  services  from  the  State's  allotment  under  this  title. 

8  "withholdings 

9  "Sec,  144.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable 

10  notice  and  opportunit}^  for  a  hearing  to  any  State  educational 

11  agcncj^  finds  thai  there  has' been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 

12  stantially  with  any  of  the  assurances  set  forth  in  the  appli- 

13  cation  of  that  State  approved  under  section  122  (a) ,  or  with 

14  the  requirement  of  section  121(c)  (2),  tlie  Commissioner 

15  shall  notify  the  agency  that  further  pnynrients  will  not  be 
IG  made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or,  at  his  discretion,  that 

17  further  payments  will  mt  be  made  to  specified  local  educa- 

18  tional  agencies  or  other  in\>tituti''jns  affected  by  the  failure) 

19  u?'til  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 

20  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall 

21  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title,  or  payments  by  the 

22  State  educational  agency  u  ider  ^chis  title  shall  be  limited  to 

\  •    .    .  ■ 

23  local  educational  agencies  and  other  institutii'ns  not  affected 

24  by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  he. 
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1  "judicial  revikw 

2  ''Skc.  145.   (a)  If  any  State  is  dissiUisfied  with  the 

3  Cojniiiissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 

4  its  application  sub^nitted  under  section  122  or  with  his  finjil 

5  action  under  section  144,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 

6  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  tlie  United  States  court 

7  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located  a 

8  petition  for  re\new  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 

9  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 

10  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in 

11  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 

12  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 

13  States  Code. 

14,        "  (b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commissioner,  if  sup- 

15  ported  by  substantial  evidence,  sliall  be  conclusive;  but  the 

IG  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 

J7  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commis- 

18  sioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or^odified  findings  of  fact 

19  and  may  modify  his  previc::^  actfon,  and  shall  file  in  fhe 

20  court  the  record  of  the  '  x^-^v  proceedings.  Such  new  . 

21  modified  findings  of  fact  sLAi!  uicew'se  be  conclusive  if  sup- 

22  ported  by  substantial  evidence. 

23  "(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 

24  have  jurisdiction  to  afiirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 

25  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the. 
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I  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of 

*  tlio  United  States  upon  eerliorari  or  cerlification  as  provided 

3  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

4  ''dkfinitions 

5  "Sec.  146.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(3  "(1)  The  term  'educationnlly  disadvantaged  children' 

7  means  children  who  (A)  for  the  pnri)oses  of  part  A  of  this 

g  title  and  section  121  (b)  (1)  fail  to  meet  the  standard  of  per- 

9  formance  determined  or  approved  by  the  National  Commis- 

jQ  sion  on  Educational  Disadvantage'  under  section  112  (a)  (2) , 

]x;  or  (B)  are  identified  as  being  educationally  disadvantaged 

12  ^  State  utilizing  the  procedures  approved  under  section 

23  122(a)  (I),  including  ehiklren  whose  disadvantage  results 

Ij-  from  a  ph3^sical  or  mental  handicap  or  from  a  lack  of  facility 

15  in  the  English  language,  and  for  whom  education  is  provided 

IG  or  proposed  to  be  provided  at  or  below  grade  12. 

17  (2)  The  term  'excess  costs'  means  those  costs  dircctlj*^ 

18  attributable  to  programs  and  projects  approved  under  sec- 

19  tion  131  which  exceed  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 

20  ^  i^^ftl  educational  agency  in  the  laost  ree^eut  year  for  which 

21  satisfactory  data  is  available  for  pupils  in  the  grade  or  grades 

22  included  in  such  programs  or  projects  (but  not  including 

23  expenditures  under  this  title  or  any  comparable  State  or 

24  local  provisions  for  special  programs  for  edueationully  dis- 
2G  advantaged  children) . 
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1  "(3)  The  term  'parent  or  guardian'  includes  any  otler 

2  person  standing  in  loco  parentis. 

3  "(4)  The  term  'free  public  education'  means  education 

4  which  is  provided  at  public  expense,  under  public  supervi- 

5  sion  and  direction,  and  without  tuition  charge,  and  which  is 
(J  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  the  appJi- 

7  cable  State,  except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 

8  education  provided  beyond  grade  12. 

9  "(5)  The  term  'State',  except  as  otherwise  limited  by 
10  0  provision  of  this  title  means  a  State,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 

the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa,  tln^  Virgin  Is- 

32  lands,  and  th«  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islards. 

13  "(6)  The  term  'State  educational  agency'  means  the 

14  officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  State  super- 

15  vision  of  public  elenieiicary  and  secondary  schools. 

10  "(7)  The  term  'local  educational 'agency'  means  a 

17  board  of  public  education  or  other  public  authority  legally 

18  constituted  with:??  :i  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 

19  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  public  ele- 

20  mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township, 

21  school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 

22  combination  of  school  districts  or  other  political  subdivisions 
2;]  of  a  State  as  are  recognized  in  a.  State  as  an  administrative 

24  agency  for  its  public  oJemcntary  or  secondarj'  schools. 

25  ''(8)  The  term  'average  per  pupil  expenditure'  in  a 
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1  State,  or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  current 

2  expenditures  (as  derincd  by  this  section)  during  the  second 

3  fiscal  year  pi-eceding  llie  fiscal  year  for  which  the  eoniputa- 

4  tion  is  made  (or,  if  satisfactory  data  (or  that  year  arc  not 

5  available  at  the  time  of  computation,  then  during  the  earliest 

6  preceding  for  which  satisfactory  diita  are  available)  of  all 

7  local  cdncational  agencies  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United 

8  States  (wl:ich  for  the  purposes  of  this  definition  means  the 

9  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  as  the  case. may 

10  be,  plus  any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for  the 

11  oporation  of  such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 

12  funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures  are  made), 

13  divided  hy  the  aggregate  number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  to  wlioni  such  agencies  provided  free  public,  edu- 
cation  during  such  preceding  year. 

"(9)  The  term  'current  expenditures'  means  expend!- 
^'^  tures  for  free  public  education,  inchiding  expenditures  for 
administration,  instruction,  attendance  and  health  services, 
pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures,  to  cover  deceits 
for  food  services  and  student  body  activities,  but  not  includ- 
ing  expaiditures  for  community  services,  capital  outlay,  and 
debt  sci-vice,  or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds  granted 
under  this  title  or  any  other  program  admiaistered  by  the 
^   Comnij.;sioner,  with  the  exception  of  funds  granted  under  the 
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I  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 

2.  Congress,  as  amended) . 

3  ''(10)  The  tenn  'repair  and  minor  remodeling'  includes 

4  thfe  preparation  ,of  drawings  and  specifications  i.  v  such  work, 

5  and  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  work. 

(5  The  term  'school  facilities'  means  classrooms 

7  and  related  facilities  (including  initial  equipment)  for  free 

8  public  education  and  interests  in  land  (including  site,  gi-ad- 

9  ing,  and  improvements)  on  which  such  facilities  are  C(m- 

10  structed,  except  that  such  term  does  not  include  those  gym- 

11  nasiums  and  similar  facilities  intended  primarily  for  exhibi- 

12  tions  for  which  admission  k  to  be  charged  to  the  general 
IH  public. 

1-1  "(12)  Tlic  tenn  'equipment'  includes  machinery,  utili- 

•l'"5  ties,  and  built-in  equipment,  and  any  necessary  enclosur^..^  or 

1^  structures  to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  items  neces- 

17  sary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular  facility  as  a  facility 

18  for  the  provision  of  educational  services,  inchidlng  items  such 

19  as  uistructional  equipment  and  necessary  fuiruitm^,  printed, 
2>  published,  and  audiovisual  mstruictional  materiafe,  and  books, 

21  periodicals,  docujients,  and  other  related  materials, 

22  ( 13)  The  tenn  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  a  school  means 

23  a  school  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 

24  porations  or  associations  no  part  of  .the  net  e'lrning  of  which 
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\  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  l^enefit  of  any  private 

2  shareholder  or  individual." 

3  Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  103  and  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 

4  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19'65  as 

5  amended  by  this  Act  shall  be  eflectivc  upon  the  date  of 
0  enactment  of  this  Act*  The  remaining  provisions  of  such  title 

7  shall  become  eflecfcive  July  1,  1975. 

8  (b)  Except  for  section  148  (Nationd  Advisory  Coun- 

9  oil),  which  is  hereby  repealed,  the  operative  provisions  of 
10  title  I  of  the  Elemevntiary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
n  1005  (iillc  II  of  the  Act  of  SeptenibiT  OO,  1950),  without 

12  regard  lo  ihe  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  etTe<^ 

13  tive  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  and  for  that  purpose  section  102 

14  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973" 

15  ami  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975". 

16  (c)  Effective  July  1,  1975,  ;?ectjon  403  of  the  Act  of 

17  September  30,  1950,  is  amended— 

18  (1)  by  striking  out,  in  paragraph  (4)-,  the  follow- 

19  ing:     except  that  for  purposes  of  title  II  such  term  does 

20  no^:.  include  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  12", 

21  (2)  liy  striking  out,  in  paragraph  (5),  the  foUow- 

22  ing:  "title  II  of  this  Act  or", 

2:^  (^)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  where  it  appears  after 

24  "  (G)";  in  paragraph  (fi),  and  by  stnking  out  subpara- 

25  graph  (B)  of  such  paragraph. 
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(4)  by  striking  out,  in  paragraph  (8),  the  follow- 
ing: "and  for  purposes  of  title  II,  such  term  includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands",  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (15). 

> 
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'~  H.  R.  5823 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  RBPEESENTATIVES 

March  20, 1973 

-Mr.  Bell  (hy  i-Gqiip''^)  intiodiiced  tlic  following  bill;  which  was  i-eferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Etlucjition  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  strengthen  education  by  consolidating  certain  elenientar}* 
and  secondary  education  grant  programs  through  the  provi- 
sion of  a  share  of  the  revenues  of  tLo  United  States  to  the 
States  and  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pui^ose  of 
assisting  them  in  carrying  out  education  programs  reflecting 
areas  of  national  concern, 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  ammbledy 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Better  Schooki  Act  of 

4  1973". 

5  FINDINGS  AND  PUKPCSE 

6  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that,  while  public 

7  education  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and 

I 
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1  local  communities  of  this  country,  the  Federal  Government 

2  has  a  responsibility  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  cf  edu- 

3  cation  in  areas  of  special  national  concern.  The  Congress 

4  finds,  however,  that  prior  programs  of  Federal  financial  assist- 

5  ance  for  elementary  'y:  secondary  education  are  too  narrow 

6  in  scope  to  meet  the. needs  of  State  and  local  school  systems, 

7  (b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  consolidate 

8  certain  cmTCut  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  elementary 

9  or  secondary  education  into  a  system  of  Federal  revenue 

10  sharing  for  education  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  such 

11  needSj  to  assist  in  encouraging  innovadon  and  development 

12  of  new  educational  programs  and  practices,  to  assist  in  pro- 

13  viding  compeii^atory  education  for  educationalJy  deprived 

14  children,  to  assist  in  providing  the  special  educational  serv- 

15  ices  needed  by  the  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  to 

16  encourage  gi*eater  attention  to  the  vital  field  of  vocational 

17  education,  to  assure  to  children  whose  parents  live  on  Fed- 

18  eral  pr* -per ty  an  education  comparable  to  that  given  to  other 

19  children,  and  to  assist  in  providing  State  and  local  educational 

20  officiak  with  the  flexibility  and  responsibility  they  need  to 

21  make  meaningful  decisions  in  response  to  the  needs  of  their 

22  students. 

23  AYAIIiABTLITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

24  Sec.  3.  AJlotments  to  a  State  and  payments  to  the 

25  iJecretary  of  the  Interior  under  this  Act  from  appropriations 
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1  for  a  fi*-  ^1  year  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and 

2  expenditure  until  the  elosc  of  the  next  fiscal  yean 

3  ALLOTMENT  >ND  USE  OF  SUAKED  REVENUES 

4  Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  carrying 

5  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 

6  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  average 

7  per  pupil  expenditure  in  such  State  multiplied  by  the  num- 

8  ber  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public 

9  elementary  or  recondary  schools  of  such  State  during  such 
10  year  who  resided  on^^'ederal  property.  The  amount  so  al- 
^11 .  lotted  shall  be  available  for  any  educational  purpose. 

12  (b)  (i)  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  remainder 

12  of  such  sums  appropriated  for  such  j^ear  shall  be  available 

■  r 

14  to  the  Secretary- 
is  (A)  for  allotment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems  ap- 
1^  propriate  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Tinist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

18  Islands,  and 

19  .  (B)  for  payment  of  such  amounts  as     deems  ap- 

20  propuate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose 

21  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  Indian  children 

22  served  by  schools  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 

23  .  Interior. 

24  For  the  purpose  of  achievmg .  an  equitable  distribution  of 
2^  such  funds  in  the  light  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  chil- 
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1  di-en  to  be  served,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  criteria  for 

2  the  making  of  such  allotments  and  payments.  Amounts  al- 

3  lotted  or  paid  under  this  subsection  may  be  used  only  for  the 

4  educational  purposes  specified  in  subsections  (c)  (4)  and 

5  (d)  (2)  of  this  section. 

6  (2)  Eor  purposes  of  this  section  (except  subsection 

7  (f)  ),  section  5,  and  section  7,  the  term  "State"  does  not 

8  include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  America|i 

9  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

10  (c)  (1)  After  application  d  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 

11  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  Secretary  shall 

12  allot  to  each  State,  from  60  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of 

13  the  sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  Act  for  such 
1^  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  such  State 

15  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

16  Act  of  1965  (except  with  respect  to  section  103(a)  (5) 

17  thereof)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

18  (2)  After  application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),and, 

19  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  paragraph  (1), 

20  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State,  from  60  per  centum 

21  of  the  remainder  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out 

22  this  Act  for  such  year,  an  amount  equal  to— 

23  -       (A)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 

24  inclizsive,  la  such  State  from  families  with  incomes  be- 

25  low  the  poverty  level  multiplied  by 
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1  (B)  the  expenditure  index  (as  defined  by  section 

?/       19  (7) )  for  sucli  Stjitc  for  such  year, 

3  except  that 

4  (0)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  no 

5  Stiite  may  be  allotled  an  aniouti(  in  excess  of  150  per 

6  centum  ol'  flio  amount  paid  to  sucli  Slate  (or  the  fiscal 

7  year  endiii.ir  June  oO,  1973,  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 

8  nienlary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 

9  (D)  for  any  other  fiscal  year  no  State  may  be 

10  allotted  an  ainount  in  excess  of  150  per  centum  of  the 

11  amount  allotted  to  such  State  under  this  subsection  for 

12  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

j:]         (r>)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  av  alable  for  allot- 

14  ment  under  paragraph  (2)  is  less  than  the  total  required  to 

15  make  in  full  all  of  such  allotments,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 

16  the  allotment  of  each  State  under  such  paragraph  by  the  per- 

17  centage  by  which  the  total  amount  avaihible  for  allotment 

18  under  such  paragraph  is  less  than  the  amount  which  would 

19  otherwise  be  required  to  be  allotted  under  paragraph  (2) . 

20  (4)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
i^i  shall  be  a^'ailable  only  for  programs  and  projects  designed 

22  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs,  at  the  preschool  or  any 

23  other  educational  level,  of  educationally  deprived  children, 

24  and  at  least  75  per  centum  of  such  amount  shall  be  availal)le 

25  only  for  instruction  in  basic  language  or  mathematics  skills. 
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1  (d)  (1)  After  application  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 

2  tions  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 

3  allot  to  each  State  nn  amount  ^vhich  bears  the  same  ratio  to 

4  the  remainder  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this 

5  Act  for  such  year  as  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to 

6  seventeen,  inclusive^  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 

7  such  children  in  all  of  the  States. 


^  (2)  Except  as  provided  in  section  7 — 

9  (A)  16  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to  a 

10  State  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available  only  for 

11  programs  and  projects  at  the  preschool  or  any  other  edu- 

12  cational  level  designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 

13  needs  of  handicapped  children ; 

14  (B)  4o  per  centum  of  sucli  amount  shall  be  avail- 

15  able  only  for  vocalional  edu(?ation  activities;  and 

16  (0)  4  t  per  centum  of  such  amount  shall  be  avail- 

17  able  only  for  supporting  materials  and  services. 

18  (e)  In  the  event  that  any  State— 

19  (i)  is  not  eligible  to  receive  revenues  shared  under 

20  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year, 

21  (ii)  notifies  the  Sccrelary  that  it  does  not  desire  to 

22  receive  such  revenues,  or 

23  (iii)  may  not,  because  of  clause  (0)  or  (D)  ef 

24  subsection  (c)  (2),  receive  a  portion  of  its  allotment 

25  for  such  year. 
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1  the  allotment  (or  portion  tbcreof)  of  such  State  for  such 

2  year  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  available  for  re- 

3  r.llohnent  from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  during 

4  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  lix,  to  other  States  in  pro- 

5  portion  to  the  (trigiual  amount  of  the  allotnioiits  to  such  other 

6  States  under  such  subsection  for  tliat  year,  but  with  such 

7  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 

8  reduced  by  the  extent  it  exceeds  tlie  amount  the  Secretary 

9  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  ))e  able  to  use;  and  the 

10  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  reallotted  in  the  same  manner 

11  among  tlie  States  whoso  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 

12  reduced.  Any  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  so  reallotted  to  a  State 

13  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 

14  under  such  subsection  (c)  or  (d),  as  the  case  may  be,  for 

15  such  year. 

16  (f)  The  amounts  t»ppropriated  and  allotted  pursuant  to 

17  this  Act  shall  be  paid  tc  the  States  at  such  intervals  and  in 

18  such  installments  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Such 

19  amounts  paid  for  any  purpose  under  this  Act  shall  also  be 

20  available  for  constrnclion  to  carry  out  such  purpose. 

21  DISTRIBUTION  03^*  SHARED  RKVENUKS  WITHIN  EACH 

22  STATE 

23  Sec.  5,  (a)  Encli  State  shall  pay  to  each  of  its  local 

24  educational  agencies  for  a  fiscal  j'ear  an  anioimt  equal  to  the 

25  sums  allotted  to  such  State  under  section  4  (a)  for  such  year 
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1  on  account  of  the  number  of  children  in  average  dailj''  at- 

2  tendance  who  resided  on  Federal  property  in  the  school  dis- 
*^  trict  of  such  agency. 

4  (h)  (1)  From  the  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  section 

5  4(c)  for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  Jime  30,  1974,  such  State 

6  shall  pay  to  each  of  its  local  educational  agencies*  an  amount 

7  equal  to  tlie  amount  paid  to  each  such  agency  for  the  fiscal 

8  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  under  title  1  of  the  Elementary 

9  and  Secondary  Education  Act  1965. 

10  (2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  and  from  the 

11  sums  allotted  to  such  State  under  section  4  (c)  for  any  other 

12  fiscal  year,  such  State  shall  retain  such  amounts  as  it  deems 

13  necessary  for  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  ne- 

14  glected  or  delinquent  children  and  migratory  children  of  mi- 

15  grR^tOTy  agricultural  workers,  except  that  the  amount  re- 

16  tained  by  such  State  under  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal 

17  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditure 

18  index  for  such  State  for  such  year  multiplied  by  the  number 

19  of  such  children  in  such  State  during  such  year. 

20  (3)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum?  allotted  to  such 

21  State  under  section  4(c)  for  a  fiscal  year  and  not  paid  to 

22  any  local  educational  agency  under  paragraph  (1)  nor  re- 

23  tained  under  paragrapli  (2),  such  State  shall  pay  to  each 

24  of  its  local  educational  agencies  which  has  more  than  five 

25  thousand  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from 
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1  families  with  incomes  below  the  povcriy  level,  or  has  more 

2  tlinn  15  per  ccntuiii  of  the  total  enrollment  of  its  scliools 
;j  coiisisling  of  such  children,  an  amount  equal  the  product 
•1  of— 

;3  (A)  tlie  oxpendthirc  index  for  snclj  Stale  for  such 

f)      3'car  multiplied  hy 

*  7  (B)  the  ninnber  of  siidi  chi]dn?u  fi'om  such  families 

8  in  the  school  district  of  such  agencj^ 

9  less  any  amount  paid  to  such  agency  under  paragraph  (1), 

10  (4)  If  ior  any  fiscal  year  the  portion  of  the  sums 

11  allotted  to  a  State  under  section  4  (c)  and  available  for  pay- 

12  nients  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  are  insufHcient 
V?j  to  make  the  payments  to  all  local  educational  agencies  re- 

14  quired  by  such  paragraph,  such  State  shall  reduce  the  pay- 

15  ment  to  each  local  educational  agency  under  such  paragraph 
by  the  percentage  by  which  such  portion  of  the  sums  so 
allotted  and  available  is  less  Ihnn  (bo  total  of  the  ]mynirnts 
required  by  such  paragrajdi  for  all  such  ng(Micics, 

in         (5)  If  the  allotment  to  such  State  under  section  4(c) 
for  any  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  amounts  required  under  para- 
graphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  such  State 
22  shall  rank  all  of  its  locaV  educational  agencies  which  are  not 
-•^   eligible  for  payments, for  such  year  under  paragraph  (3)  by 
the  number  of  children  in  the  school  district  of  each  such 
ILR.  5823 — -2 
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1  agency  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  from  families  with 

2  incomes  below  the  poverty  level;  or,  if  such  State  so  elects, 

3  by  the  percentage  which  the  number  of  such  children  in  each 

4  such  district  is  of  the  total  number  of  children  aged  five  to 

5  -seventeen,  inclusive,  in.\such  district.  Subject  to  clause  (A) 

6  of  paragraph  (6)  of  (his  subsection,  such  State  shall  then 

7  make  payments  to  such  agencies  as  thougli  they  were  eli- 

8  giWe  luuler  paragraph  (3),  beginning  with  the  agency  or 

9  agencies  with  the  largest  number,  or,  if  such  State  has  so 

10  elected,  the  largest  percentage^  of  such  children  from  such 

11  families,  and  following  such  order  of  ranking  until  the  re- 

12  maining  portion  of  such  allotment  is  exhausted. 

13  (6)  No  local  edncatir,:ial  agency  may  receive  payments 

14  under  this  snbsection  (for  any  fiscal  year  unless — 

15  (A)  the  total  amount  of  such  payments  for  such 
1^  year  to  such  agency  is  at  least  $10,000, 

n  (B)  the  State  agency  (designated  under  section 

18  9(a))  deteniiines,  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as 

19  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that  the  services  provided 

20  in  each  of  the  schools  of  such  local  agency  with  funds 

21  other  than  funds  received  under  this  Act  will  for  such 

22  year  be  comparable  with  the  services  so  provided  in  all 

23  of  the  other  schools  of  such  local  agency, 

24  (0)  such  local  agency  provides  satisfactory  as- 

25  surance  to  the  State  agency  (designated  under  section 
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1  9  (a)  )  thi^t  if  such  Slate  agency  clues  not  conduct  sucli 

2  evaluations  of  pnigranis  and  projects  carried  out  with 

3  funds  paid  to  such  local  agcnc}^  binder  this  subsection 

4  as  llie  Secrolnry  nmy  require,  siu'h  h^cal  ngoncy  Avill  do 

5  so,  and 

6  (D)  such  local  agency  provides  satisfactory  assur- 

7  anco  to  the  State  agency   (designated  under  section 

8  9  (n) )  ihat  it  will  comply  ^villi  the  applicable  provisions 

9  ■     of  this  Act. 

10  -      (7)  Each  local  educational  agency  which  receives  a 

11  payment  for  a  fiscal  j'car  under  this,  section  shall  rank  all 

12  of  its  schools  by  the  number  of  educationally  deprived  cliit- 

13  drcn  enrolled  in  such  schools,  or,  if  such  agency  so  chooses, 

14  by  the  percentage  which  the  number  of  such  childi'eu  en- 

15  rolled  in  any  school  is  of  the  total  number  of  such  children 

16  enrolled  in  such  school,  except  that,  upon  the  approval  of 
IT  the  State  agency  designated  under  section  9  (a) ,  such  local 

18  educational  agency  may,  for  the  purpose  of  such  ranking, 

19  group  its  scliools  by  the  grade  levels  in  such  schools,  each 

20  such  group  containing  all  of  such  schooh  having  the  same 

21  grade  levels.  Progiums  and  projects  carried  out  with  pay- 

22  mciits  received  by  such  agency  under  this  section  for  such 

23  year  shall  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  total  cost 

24  (consistent  with  cost  allocation  criteria  prescribed  by  the 

25  Secretary)  of  such  programs  and  projects  for  such  year  sliall 
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1  be  at  least  equal  to  the  expenditure  index  for  such  State  for 

2  such  year  multiplied  by  tlie  number  of  children  ser\'ed  by 

3  such  programs  and  projects*  No  educationally  deprived 

4  children  enrolled  in  any  school  of  "uch  agency  may  Ijc  served 

5  by  such  programs  and  projects  unless  all  of  the  educationally 

6  deprived  cliildren  enrolled  in  sxny  other  school  (or,  if  the 
,  7  scliools  of  such  agency  are  ranked  within  groups  1)3^  the 

8  gi-ade  levels  in  such  schools,  in  any  other  school  within  such 

9  group)  enrolling  a  larger  number  (or,  if  such  agency  has 

10  chosen  to  x'ank  its  schools  by  ])erceniagCj  a  larger  perccnt- 

11  age)  of  such  children  are'  served  by  such  programs  and 

12  projects. 

(8)  Any  portion  of  an  allotment  which  is  not,  but  would 

14  be  except  for  clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph 

15  (6),  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  by  a  State  shall  be 

16  paid  by  such  State,  in  accordance  Avilh  its  plan  developed 

17  under  section  9(b),  to  other  local  educational  agencies 

18  witliin  such  State  to  W'hich  funds  arc  requii'ed  to  be  paid 

19  under  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (5)  of  this  subsection  for  use 

20  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  (4),  ex- 

21  cept  that  no  snch  other  agency  shall  be  paid  more  for  any 

22  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  subsection  than  200  per  centum 

23  of  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  to  it  under  paragraph  (3) 

24  or  (5)  of  this  subsection  for  such  3^car. 

23  (9)  If  no  local  educational  agency  within  such  State 
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1  wliicli  would  otlicrwis."'  receive  pfiymoiUs  for  any  fi.si.vil  ycaY 

2  under  this  subsection  lias  l)cen  dctcrniiucd,  under  clause  (li) 

3  of  pnrngrapli  (G) ,  to  provide  eonipnral)lc  services,  (lie 
4:  anioiuit  allotted  to  sut  i»  State  nuder  seetion  4(e)  sliall  be 
5  availal)lc  for  reallofmenL  from  tintc  to  time,  on  sueli  date  or 
G  dates  during  .such  year  as  ihe  Secretary  n^ay  (ix,  to  otiier 

7  States  in  proportion  to  (lie  amoimts  orijrinall}^  allolted  to  sueli 

8  other  States  under  sueh  seetion,  hut  willi  such  proportionate 

9  amount  for  any  of  such  States  being  reduced  by  Ihe  extent 

10  it  exceeds  the  amount  tlic  Seci'etary  estimates  sneli  State 

11  needs  and  will  be  able  to  \isc;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 

12  tions  shall  be  reallottcd  in  the  sajuc  manner  among  the  States 

13  whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
M  portion  of  an  allotment  which  is  not,  but  would  be  except 

15  for  paragra])li  (8) ,  paid  (o  a  local  educational  agency  within 

16  a  State,  shall  be  reallottcd  to  otlior  States  in  the  manner 

17  prescribed  by  the  preceding  sentence.  The  amount  reallottcd 

18  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  to  any  State  may 

19  not  exceed  200  per  centum  of  the  amount  originally  allotted 

20  to  such  State,  for  such  year  under  section  4  (c) .  Any  amount 

21  reallottcd  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 

22  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allotment  for  such  year 

23  under  section  4  (c) . 

24  (c)  The  remainder  of  each  Staters  allotment  shall  be 

25  available— 
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1  (1)  for  use,  in  jicronlaiice  wjlh  tlio  provisidiis  of 

2  sectiuiis  4  niul  7  and  tlie  plan  developed  under  scctioji 

3  0(b),  by  the  State  agency  designated  imdcr  section 

4  9(a)  ;and 

5  (2)  for  distribution,  for  use  by  tlieiii  in  accordiince 
G  with  the  pi'ovisious  of  sections  4  and  7  and  s\udi  plan, 

7  J^nioi'g  tlie  local  oducniional  agencies  of  such  State  on  a 

8  l)asis  reflecting  the  velalive  needs  of  each  of  sucli  agen- 

9  cics  for  the  types  of  iissistance  for  >vhich  appropriations 

10  under  this  A  ct  are  available ; 

11  except  that,  In  detcrmhiing  the  relative  needs  of  each  of 

12  such  agencies  for  the  types  of  assist  ance  for  which  appro- 

13  prialions  urdcr  this  Act  arc  available,  fluids  paid  to  such 

14  agencies  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 

15  taken  into  account, 

16  '      DKTERHINATXON  OF  NUuMnKUS 

17  Sec,  G.  (a)  For  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5  of  this 

18  Act,  tJie  Secrelary  shall  make  the  re^piired  delorniinalions 

19  of  average  daily  attendance,  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in 

20  the  United  States,  State  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 

21  nunil)ers  of  children,  and  in  doing  so  he  shall  use  the  most 

22  recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him,  referable  with 

23  respect  to  data  used  for  each  purpose  to  the  same  time  period 

24  for  all  jurisdictions.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  satis- 

25  factory  data  regarding  numbers  of  children  are  not  available 
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1  for  any  local  educalicuuil  agency,  lie  sliall  dotonniuc  the  tolal 

2  iiiiiubers  of  ciiiltlrcn  in  the  coinify  or  counties  in  which  (lie 

3  school  diytrictof  such  agcucy  is  localed,  i\m\  tho  Stale  agency 

4  designated  luider  seclion  9(a)  shall  deterniine,  pursuant  to 

5  critena  preseril)ed  ))y  the  Secretary,  ^vitllin  such  total  the 

6  numbers  of  chiklren  in  each  sclu)ol  dislrict  ^vithin  such  county 

7  or  counties. 

8  (b)  In  determining  nuuil)ers  of  children  for  pm'poses 

9  of  section  5,  a  child  fi*om  a  family  with  an  income  IjcIow 

10  the  poverty  level  who,  during  any  year,  is  transferred  by 

11  a  local  educational  agency  fi'om  a  school  in  wliich  lie  is  en- 

12  rolled  and  in  wliicli  tho  niajoj'lty  of  the  cliihlren  enrolled  arc 

13  from  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  to  a 

14  school  in  wliich  the  minority  of  childn^n  enrolled  are  from 

15  such  families,  shall  l)e  counted  twice  fur  the  folltrNving  year. 
l<i  (c)  Except  as  the  Secretary  may  provide  l)y  regulation, 

17  no  information  ohtahied  under  this  section  relating  to  any 

18  individual  may  he  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 

19  purposes  of  this  Act. 

20  TBANSFEES  ASIONG  PURPOSES 

21  Sec.  7.  (a)  Thirty  per  centum  of  that  portion  of  each 

22  State's  allotment  which  is  available  for  the  purposes  de- 

23  scribed  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  4(d)  (2)  may  he 

24  made  available  for  any  of  the  other  purposes  described  in 

25  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  4. 
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1  (1>)  The  30  per  coutum  limilatious  in  subyoctiou  (a) 

2  may  be  exceeded  if  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  Statisfjietion 

3  of  the  Secretajy  that  sueli  aetioii  will  achieve  more  elTec- 

4  lively  the  piirpo^^es  of  tliis  Act. 

5  rARTTCIPATlON  Or  KONI>unLIC  SCHOOL  ClMLDlfEX 

6  Sec.  8.  (a)  The  State  agency  designated  under  sec- 

7  tion  9  (a)  shall  provide  that— 

8  (1)  except  as  provided  in  subseetiou  (h),  chil- 

9  dren  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  sccon- 

10  daiy  schools  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate, 

11  on  an  equitable  basis,  in  activities  for  which  funds  are 

12  made  available  under  subsections  (b),  (c),und  (d)  of 

13  section  4;  and 

11  (2)  title  to  and  control  of  funds  received  under  this 

15  •  Act  and  other  property  derived  therefrom  will  remain 
1(5        m  one  or  more  public  agencies. 

Vi         (b)  If  tlie  Secretary  determines  that  ])rovision«  of  State 
law  prevent  any  State  agency  designated  under  section  9  (a) 

19  from  complying  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 

20  retary  shall,  if  he  finds  that  the  State  is  otherwise  eligible  to 

21  participate  in  the  program  under  this  Act,  permit  such  State 

22  to  participate,  but  in  such  case  he  shall — 

23  (1)  aiTar.ge,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  children 
21  enrolled  in  the  nonprofit  private  elementary  or  secondary 
25        schools  within  such  State  to  receive,  on  an  equitable 
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1  basis,  services  similar  to  those  provided  from  the  fiiiuls 
2..  nindc  available  under  subsection  (b),  (c) ,  or  (d)  (•!" 
3  .section  4  to  public  school  cliildren  \vithin  such  Stale: 
•i  and 

^  (^)  P^y  ^1^^  ^^^st  thereof  out  of  tlint  portion  of  the 

()         allotment  to  such  State  for  carrying  out  each  siicli 

7  subsection. 

8  ST ATli  AO^r I X I STKAT 1  OX 

9  Sec.  9.  (a)  The  chief  executive,  ofhcer  of  a  State  sliall 

10  be  the  State  agency  responsible  for  administration  (or  supcr- 

11  vision  of  the  administration)  of  the  program  under  this  Act 

12  in  such  State,  except  that  a  specified  single  State  agency 
18  shall  be  responsible  for  such  administration  (or  supervision 

14  of  administration)  if  such  officer  determines  that  the  la^v  of 

15  such  State  so  provides.  Section  204  of  the  Intergo>"ernnien(al 

16  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4214)  shall  apply  to 

17  the  preceding  sentence, 

18  (b)  The  State  agency  designated  under  subsection  (a) 

19  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  develop  and  publish  a  plan  for 

20  the  distribuiion  of  funds  available  therefor  under  section 

21  5(b)  (8)  and  under  section  5(c),  and  for  the  expenditure 

22  of  funds  retained  undei*  section  5(b)  (2)  and  under  section 

23  5(c)  (1)  for  use  by  such  State  agency  or  distributed  under 

24  section  5(c)  (2)  for  use  by  local  educational  agencies.  Such 
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1  phui  Au\\\  hu'kxdv  estiiuaios  of  (ho  ninouiits  \\\wh  will  I)e  paid 

2  (0  cuoli  local  educational  agency  in  such  State  for  such  year 
(A)  under  .sul).scction  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  5,  and  (B) 
from  thai  porfion  of  s  icli  State's  allotment  derived  froni 
danse  (2)  (A),  (2)  {B),or  (2)  (C)  of  seclion  n  (d) .  Hneh 

(}   plan  i^hall  not  linaliy  he  adopted  hy  such  8tatc  a^ixency  until 

7  a  reasoiia))le  opportiniitj'  has  ]>eeu  given  to  interested  persons 

8  for  eoninient  thereon. 

liflvATMlCXT  OP  FKOKUALLY  COXNKCTKD  CirfLDi^KN 

10  Sk(\  The  B  .itc  agency  designated  under  seclion 
U  0(a)  shall  ju-ovide  that  children  attending  scliool  within  the 
32  State  who  I'eside  with  a  parent  on  Federal  property  will  re- 
13  *  <.'ei\'e  public  elenientar}'  or  secondary  education  on  a  basis 
M    coin]>arable  to  that  provided  to  other  children  in  the  State. 

  -15IilOIP.Il.ITY 

Skc.  11.  In  order  to  qualify  for  any  payment  under  this 
Act  from  appropriations  for  any  year,  a  State,  or  a  local 
1^5  ednxational  agenc}^  must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
^•^  Secreiary  that,  with  respect  to  such  appropriations  and  pay- 
20  .  ments  therefrom,  it  vn\l  use  such  payments  only  for  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  made  and  will  otherwise  comply  with  the 
22  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations  thereunder, 

2:^  REMEDIES  FOB  NONCOMPLIANCE 

--^  Src.  12.  (a>  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice 
2-^   and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  agency  designated 
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1  under  section  9  (a,) ,  finds  that  a  State  haj  failed  to  comply 

2  substantially  with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary, 

3  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure 

4  to  comply,  shall— 

5  (1)  terminate  payments  to  such  State  under  this 
G        Act,  or 

7  (2)  reduce  payments  under  this  Act  by  an  amount 

8  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  payments  which  were  not 

9  expended  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  or 

10  (3)  limit  the  availability  of  payments  under  this 

11  Act  to  programs,  projects,  or  activities  not  affected  by 
l*-2        such  failure  to  comply. 

IB         (b)  (1)  In  lieu  of,  or  in  addition  to,  any  action  author- 

14  ized  by  subsection  (a),  tlie  Secretary  uiay,  if  he  bas  reason 

15  to  believe  that  a  State  has  failed  to  comply  .substnntially  with 

16  any  provision  of  this  Act,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
I'J'  Gcncndof  the  Uhitcd  States  with  a  r(»camniendatio?i  tliat  an 

18  ai)propviate  civil  action  lie  instituted. 

19  (2)  Upon  such  a  referral  the  Attorney  General  may 

20  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  United  States  district  court  havino* 
2^  venue  thereof  for  such  relief  as  may  be  nppropriato,  inrlnd- 

22  ing  an  action  to  recover  revenues  shared  under  this  Act 

23  which  were  not  expended  in  accordance  witli  it,  or  for  manda- 
tory  or  injunctive  relief. 

25         (e)  (1)  Any  State  which  receives  notice,  under  sub- 
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1  section  (a),  of  the  tenninnlioii.  rcduotion,  or  limitation  of 

2  revenues  shared  may,  within  .sixty  dnys  nf^er  receiving  such 

3  notice,  file  with  the  United  Stntes  court  of  appciils  for  the 

4  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located,  or  in  the  United  States 

5  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  n  petition  for 
G  review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  The  petitioner  shall  forth- 

7  with  transmit  copies  of  the  petitio;^  to  the  Secretary -and  the 

8  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  represent 

9  the  Secretary  in  the  litigation. 

10  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of 

11  the  proceeding  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 

12  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  Stales  Code.  No  objection  to 
1^'  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 

14  unless  such  objection  has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

15  (3)   The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or 

16  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole 

17  or  in  part.  The  findings  of  feet  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 

18  ported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 

19  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court  may  order  additional 

20  evidence  to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  part 

21  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  of 

22  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  new  evidence 

23  so  taken  and  filed  with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file  such 

24  modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to 

25  questions  of  fact  shall  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
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1  slnntial  evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  n  whole,  and 

2  sliall  also  file  his  rcconiniendationj?,  if  anj'',  for  the  modifica- 
c5  lion  or  selling  aside  of  his  originnl  action. 

J:  (4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  the  court,  the 

5  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive  and  its  judgnicnt 

G  shall  1)C  fuml,  except  that  such  judgment  shall  he  suhjeet  to 

7  review  l)y  the  Siiprenic  Court  of  the  United  Slates  upon 

8  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
0  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

10  CIVIL  EIGHTS 

11  Sw.  13.  Eovenncs  shared  under  this  Act  shall  he  suh- 

12  jecl  to  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  of  19G4  (42  U.S.C. 

13  2000d)  and  title  IX  of  tlic  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(20U.S,C.  in81-l680). 

15  ADVANCE  VUNDING 

■^^^  Smo.  14.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  responsiWe  Slate, 

1^  local,  and  Federal  officers  adequate  notice  of  available  Ted- 

IS  cral  liuancial  assistance  under  this  Act,  appropriations  for 

1^  carrying  out  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  are  authorized  to  he 

2^  included  in  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing  such  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  eflfect  a  transition  to  this 

2^  method  of  timing  appropriation  action,  the  preceding  scn- 

23  tence  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial  application 

24  mil  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in 
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1  tlic  same  iipproprlaliou  Ad  or  iitliorwisc)'  of  upproin'iiUlous 

2  for  each  of  two  consecutive  fiscal  years. 

3  LA150R  STAlN'DAKDS 

4  Sec.  15.  All  laborers  and  mcchaiiios  employed  1)}'  con- 

5  tractors  and  subcontractors- in  an}^  eonstrndion  Avhich  is 

6  assisted  under  this  A.ct  shall  l)e  paid  wages  at  rates  not 

7  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  constrnetion  in  the 

8  locality  ns  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 

9  ance  witli  the  Dnvis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  27Ga— 27Gn-r)) . 

10  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  liavc,  with  res])ect  to  sncli 

11  labor  standards^  the  authority  and  funciions  set  fordi  in 

12  Ecorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050  (15  F.E.  iMli]; 

13  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934 
(40U.S.C.  27fic)  . 

15  ANNUAL  liKPOKT 

16  Sec.  16.  The  Secn^tary  shall  uiake  an  Mmiiial  repiirt  to 

17  the  President  and  the  Congress  perlalniiig  to  fhe  efTei^five- 
13  ness  of  assistance  under  ibis  Act  in  mecling  ihc  edu(^utioual 

19  needs  of  children  and  adults. 

20  EECOI?DS,  AUDITS,  AND  EKPOKTS 

21  Skc.  17.  in  order  to  assure  that  revenues  shared  under 

22  this  Act  are  used  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  each 

23  State  shall— 

24  (1)  use  such  fiscal,  audit,  and  accounting  proce- 

25  dures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A)  proper  ac- 
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1  coimruig  fur  payitients  received  by  it,  ami  (B)  proper 

2  di.sl)nrseincut  o£  sncli  payments; 

3  (2)  provide  io  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 

4  General  of  ilie  Uniled  States  access  to,  and  the  right  to 

5  examine,  ^\\y  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as 

6  he  requires;  and 

7  (3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  or  the 

8  Comptroller  General  of  the  Unifed  States  as  he  requires, 

10  Skc.  18.  In  tlic  event  that  agreements  between  States 

11  are  necessary  in  order  to  realiiie  the  full  benefit  of  provisions 

12  of  this  Act,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  such 
Stales  to  enter  into  sucli  agreements. 

14  DKFINITTONS 

15  Sko.  J  5).  For  jHirposes  of  this  Act- 
io (j)  The  term  *'aduU  ediienlion''  means  servi<*es  or  in- 
1'^  sirudioii  l)elo\v  the  enheji'c  level  for  individuals  (A)  who 

18  huve  allaiucd  Ihc  age  of  sixteen,  (15)  who  do  not  liave  a 

19  certificate  of  graduation  fn>m  a  st*hool  providing  secondary 

20  education  and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 

21  education,  and  (0)  who  are  not  currently  required  to  be 

22  enrolled  in  schools. 

23  (2)  The  term  ''average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  tlie 

24  United  States,  or  in  any  State,  means  the  aggregate  current 

25  expenditures  of  all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  United 
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1  Stnics,  or  in  siidi  Stale,  as  llic  case  may  be,  for  imy  fiscal 

2  year,  phis  any  direct  current  expciulit\n'cs  by  the  Slates,  or 

3  sucli  State,  as  the  ease  may  be,  in  ^vhich  such  agencies  arc 

4  h)cate(l  for  tlie  operation  of  such  agencies  during  such  year 

5  (without  regard  to  tlie  sources  of  funds  from  which  either 
(i  of  sucli  expenditures  is  made) ,  divided  hy  the  aggregate 
7  lunnber  of  children  in  average  daily  atlendauco  to  wlioni  such 
S  agencies  provided  puidic  education  during  such  year. 

y  (3)  The  term  "construction"  means  the  erection,  ac- 

10  quisLtion,  alteration,  remodeling,  or  improvement  of  facili- 

11  ties,  inchiding  the  acquisition  of  land  necessary  therefor, 

12  and  the  cost  of  construction  includes  the  cost  of  architect's 

13  fees. 

14  (4)  The  term  "current  expenditures"  means  cxpeudi- 

15  tures  for  public  education,  but  not  including  expenditures 
IG  for  community  services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  services, 
17  or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds  allotted  under  this 
38  Act. 

19  (5)  The  term  ''educationally  deprived  children"  means 

20  children  who  sutler  from  educational  deprivation,  as  deter- 

21  mined  in  accordance  with  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 

22  prescribe. 

23  (6)  *The  term  "elementary  school'^  means  a  day  or 

24  residential  school  which  provides  elementary  education,  as 

25  determined  under  State  law. 
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1  (7)  Tlic  term  ''expondiUire  index"  for  any  State  means 

2  the  liigher  of  (A)  .85  multiplied  by  the  average  per  pupil 

3  expenditure  for  such  State,  and  (E)  .35  multiplied  by  two- 

4  tliirds  of  tl»c  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  Uni(od 

5  States. 

G  (8)   The  term  "family  Avilli  an  ineome  below  the 

7  poverty  lever'  means  a  family  M'ith  poverty  status,  as  de- 

8  termined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  criteria  prescribed 

9  or  approved  by  him. 

10  (9)  The  term  'Tederal  property"  means  real  property 

11  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States  or  is  leased  by  the 

12  United  States,  and  which  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any 

13  State  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the  Dis- 

14  trict  of  Columbia.  Such  tem  includes  (A)  real  property 

15  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  individual  Indians 
IG  or  Indian  tribes,  and  real  property  held  by  individual  Indians 
17  or  tribes  which  is  subject  to  rostriotions  on  tolicnation  imposed 
;1S  ))y  the  United  States,  (B)  for  one  year  beyond  the  end  of 
ID  the  fiscal  year  in  which  occurred  the  sale  or  transfer  thereof 

20  the  United  States,  any  propeity  considered  prior  to  such 

21  sale  or  transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the  purposes  of 

22  this  Act,  and  (0)  any  school  which  is  providing  flight  train- 

23  '^^S     niembers  of  the  Air  Uorce  under  contractual  arrange- 

04  ments  with  the  Department;  of  the  Air  Torce  at  an  airport 

05  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
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1  Such  term  also  includes  any  iiilcrest  in  Federal  ])roperl3^  (as 

2  defined  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under 

3  an  easement,  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arran^'eincnt,  as 

4  well  as  any  improvements  of  any  nature  (other  titan  pipe- 

5  lines  or  utility  hnes)  on  such  pro])erty  even  thoiigli  sacli 

6  interests  or  improvements  are  sul^ject  to  taxati(m  hy  a  Slate 
7.  or  political  suhdivisiou  of  a  Slate  or  l)y  the  Dislrict  of  Co- 

8  lumbia.  Notwithstanding  tlie  foregoing  provisions  of  this 

9  paragraph,  such  term  does  not  include  (D)  any  real  pro])erty 

10  used  for  a  labor  supply  center,  labor  home,  or  labor  camp 

11  for  migratory  farmworkers,  (E)  any  real  property  under  the 

12  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  used 

13  primarily  for  the  provision  of  postal  services,  or  (F)  any  low- 

14  rent  housing  project  held  under  title  II  of  the  Nalional  ladus- 

15  trial  Recovery  Act,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 

16  Act  of  1935,  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 

17  Act  of  June  28,  1940  (Public  Law  871  of  the  Seventy-sixth 

18  Congress),  or  any  law  amendator}^  of  or  snp|)lcmentary  to 

19  any  of  such  Acts. 

20  (10)  The  term  "handicai)pcd  children'^  means  mentally 

21  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deajf,  speech  impaired,  visually 

22  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 

23  other  health  impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  require 

24  special  educational  services. 

25  (11)  The  term  'local  educational  agency"  means  a 
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1  public  board  of  education  or  otlicr  x^ublic  authority  legally 

2  constituted  within  a  State  for  either  administrative  control 
2  or  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  public 

4  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township, 

5  school  district,  or  other  polilical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 

6  such  cojnbination  of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are  recog- 

7  nized  in  a  State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public 

8  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes  any 

9  other  public  institution  or  agency  having  administrative  con- 

10  ^trol  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

11  (12)  The  term  ''nonprofit",  as  applied  to  a  school, 

12  means  a  .school  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit 

13  corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 

14  \^'hich  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benelit  of  any 

15  private  shareholder  or  individual. 

16  (13)  The  term  ''revenues  shared"  means  payments 

17  under  this  Act. 

18  (14)  The  term  ''secondary  schoor'  means  a  day  or 

19  residential  school  wliich  provides  secondary  education,  as 

20  determined  under  State  law,  except  that  it  does  not  include 

21  any  education  provided  beyond  grade  twelve. 

22  (15)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  (except  as  used  in 

23  section  4(b)  (1)  (B) )  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

24  and  TV'elfare. 

25  (16)  The  term  ''State"  includes,  in  addition  to  the  scv- 
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1  eral  States,  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  ll^e  Dif^trict 

2  of  Coliuiibia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 

3  and  the  Trust  Territor}^  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 

4  (17)  The  term  ^'supporting  materials  and  services'' 

5  means  programs  and  projects  described  in  section  4(c)  (4) 

6  or  4(d)  (2)  (A)  ;  activities  described  In  section  4(d)  (2) 

7  (B)  ;  the  purchase  of  school  textbooks,  library  resources, 

8  and  educational  equipment;  the  pi'ovision  of  supplementary 

9  educational  centers  and  services,  of  school  pupil  personnel 

10  *  services,  of  adult  education,  and  of  school  meals;  the  training 

11  or  retraining  of  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  other  school  pcr- 

12  sonnel;  the  strengthening  of  State  or  local  educational  agency 

13  capabilities  and  of  educational  planning  at  the  State  or  local 

14  ■  level;  and  the  administration  at  the  State  level  of  the  program 

15  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

IG  (18)  The  term  ''vocational  education"  inclulos  voca- 

17  tiohal  or  technical  training  or  retraining  (inchiding  field  or 

18  ■  laboratory  work  and  remedial  or  related  acad(»niic  and  tedi- 

19  nical  instruction  incident  thereto  and  work-study  programs 

20  for  students  who  need  the  earnings  from  work  in  order  to 

21  commence  or  continue  their  education)  conducted  as  part  of 

22  a  program  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  em- 

23  ployment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers  or  teclmicians  or 

24  subprofessionals  in  recognized  occupations  and  in  new  and 

25  emerging  occupations  or  to  prepare  individuals  for  enroll- 
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1  ment  in  advanced  technical  education  programs,  but  exclud- 

2  ing  any  program  to  prepare  individuals  for  employment  in 

3  occupations  generally  considered  professional  or  which  re- 

4  quire  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree;  and  such  term  also 

5  includes  volitional  guidance  and  counseling  in  connection 

6  with  such  trjiinin<i'  or  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  occupa- 

7  tional  choices ;  instruction  related  to  the  occupation  or  occu- 

8  pations  for  which  the  students  are  in  training  or  instruction 

9  necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from  such  training;  job 

10  placement;  and  the  training  of  persons  engaged  as,  or  pre- 

11  paring  to  become,  teachers  in  a  vocational  education  program 

12  or  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  such  teachers. 

13  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  REPEAL  OF  PROGRAMS  KEPIiACED 

14  BY  THIS  ACT 

15  Sec.  20.  (a)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 

16  be  effective  .with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

17  beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  and  effective  with  respect 

18  to  such  appropriations  the  following  statutes  and  parts  of 

19  statutes  are  repealed : 

20  (1)  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Eda- 

21  cation  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.O.  241a-24ll)  ; 

22  (2)  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 

23  cation  Act  of  1965  {20'U.aC.  821-^27)  ; 

24  (3)  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edn- 

25  cation  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.O.  841-848)  ; 
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1  (4)  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 

2  cation  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.O.  861-870)  ; 

3  (5)  part  B  of  the  Edacaliou  of  the  llandicappcd 

4  Act  (20  U.S.O.  871-877)  j 

5  (6)  the  Smith-Hughes  Act   (20  U.S.O,  11-15, 

6  16-28) ; 

7  (7)  sections  3,  4,  and  7  of  Public  Law  81-874 

8  (20  U.S.O,  238,  239,  and  241-1)  ; 

9  (8)  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
30  Act  of  1958  (20  U.R.C.  441-455)  ; 

11  (9)  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  tille  V  of  the  Hio-her 

12  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.O.  1108-lllOc)  ; 

13  (10)  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (20 

14  U.S.O.  1241-1391)  ;and 

15  (11)  section  16  of  Public  Law  81-815  (20  U.S.O. 

16  646) . 

17  (b)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 

18  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  the  Adult  Education 

19  Act  is  amended  by — 

20  (1)  striking  out  ''reserved  in  section  304(a)  for 

21  the  purposes  of  this  section"  in  section  309(a)  and  in- 

22  serting  iu  lieu  thereof  "appropriated  pursuant  to  section 

23  312  (a)";  and 

24  (2)  striking  out  sections  304,  305,  306,  307,  308, 

25  310,  and  314,  a^id  subsection  (b)  of  section  312. 
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1  (c)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 

2  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  the  Child  Nutrition 

3  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771-1785)  is  amended  by— 

4  ( 1 }  striking  out  sections  5  and  7 ; 

5  (2)  striking  out  "through  T*  in  section  6  and  in- 

6  serting  ''and  4"  in  lieu  tliereof ; 

7  (3)  striking  out  ''through  5"  in  section  11  and 

8  inserting  "and  4"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

9  (4)  strikinu'  out  "section  4"  in  section  4(b)  and 

10  inserting  "section  11"  in  lieu  thereof. 

11  (d)  Effective  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 

12  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  the  National  School 

13  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751-1761)  is  amended  by— 

14  ■     (I)  striking  out  sections  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  10; 

-15  (2)  (A)  striking  out  "the  amount  apportioned  by 

IG  liim  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  and''  in 

17  paragraph  (2)  of  section  6  and  (B)  by  striking  out  in 

18  such  paragraph  "sections  4,  5,  and  7"  and  inserting  in 

19  Heu  thereof  "section  4" ; 

20  (3)  striking  out  "section  10"  In  the  last  sentence  of 

21  section  9  and  inserting  "section  11"  in  lieu  thereof; 

22  (4)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  11  and 

23  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  following:  "(d)  The  Sec- 

24  retary  shall  certify  to  the  Secret^iry  of  the  Treasury, 

25  from  time  to  time,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State 
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under  this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such  amounts  are 
to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  the  State  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
the  amounts  so  certified.  Payments  to  a  State  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement in  riccordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

(5)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (g)  of  section  11 
"y  including  those  applicable  to  funds  apportioned  or 
paid  pursuant  to  section  4  or  5  but  excluding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  relatuig  to  matchuig,"; 

(6)  striking  out  in  section  11(h)  (1)  "to  extend 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act  to  every 
school  within  the  State,  and  (0) and 

(7)  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
of  section  12(d)  and  renumbering  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (4). 
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Summary  of  H.R.  69,  93d  Congress 

(Note. — This  summary  describes  the  major  substantive  changes  the  bill  would 
make  in  existing  law.  It  does  not  explain  provisions  appearing:  in  the  bill  only 
for  technical  or  reorganlzational  purposes.) 

The  short  title  is  the  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1^73". 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  extends  through  fiscal  year  1978  the  programs  which  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  These  programs  (and  the 
sections  of  the  bill  which  extend  them)  are  the  following: 

1.  Title  r  ESEA  (compensatory  education)  (sec.  101). 

2.  School  library  program  (sec.  102). 

3.  Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  and  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  (sec.  103). 

4.  Programs  to  strengthen  State  and  local  educational  agencies  (sec.  104) . 

5.  Bilingual  education  programs  (sec.  105). 

6.  Drop-out  prevention  programs  (sec.  106). 

7.  School  nutrition  and  health  services  demonstration  projects  (sec.  107) . 

8.  Improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children  (sec.  108). 

9.  Assistance  to  Federally  impacted  school  districts  (sec.  109). 

10.  Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  for  education  of  Indian  children 
(sec.  110). 

11.  Education  of  the  handicapped  (sec.  111). 

12.  Adult  Education  Act  (sec.  112). 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  extends  until  July  1,  1978,  existence  of  the  following 
advisory  boc^les: 

National  Advisory  CJouncil  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children.' 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Serv'^.ces. 
National  Council  on  Quality  in  Education. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Bilingu.^1  Children. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education. 

By  reason  of  section  14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  these  advisory 
bodies  would  terminate  October  6, 1974,  unless  extended  by  law. 

TITLE  11— AMENDMENTS  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

Revisions  of  formula  for  allocation  of  title  J  funds  among  school  districts 

In  general,  the  present  law  establishes  the  amount  of  Title  I  funds  a  school 
district  may  receive  by  multiplying  the  average  iper  pupil  expenditure  for  the 
Nation  or  for  the  State  (whichever  is  higher)  by  the  number  of  school  age 
children  in  the  district  who  fall  in  one  of  the  following  categories : 

(1)  Those  in  families  having  an  annual  income  of  less  than  the  low-income 
factor  (which,  subject  to  adjustment  under  section  144,  would  be  $4,000  for 
FY  1073). 

(2)  Those  in  families  whose  income  exceeds  the  low-income  factor  from  AFDC 
payments. 

(3)  Those  in  certain  institutions. 

This  distribution  system  is  modified  by  the  bill  (Sec.  201)  to  distribute  the 
funds  as  follows : 

First,  each  district  would  be  eligible  to  receive  $300 -for  each  child  in  one 
of  the  three  categories  listed  above  (using  $4,000  as  the  low-income  factor). 

Second,  if  there  are  appropriations  remaining  after  making  the  payments 
above,  then  (and  only  then)  the  district  would  be  eligible  to  receive  an  amount 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of  its  children  in  one  of  the  three  cate- 
gories listed  above  (again  using  $4,000  as  the  low-income  factor)  by  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  Nation  or  for  the  State,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  where  appropriations  are  inadequate  to  give  school 
districts  all  the  funds  they  are  eligible  to  receive,  revised  section  144  provides 
for  their  pro  rata  reduction.  However,  a  fioor  is  provided  by  that  section  under 
which  no  district  will  receive  more  than  its  FY  1972  allocation  until  all  districts 
have  received  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  their  FY  1972  allocation. 

State  operated  programs 

Eidsting  law  provides  that  assistance  for  State  operated  programs  for  handi- 
capped children,  mj^rratory  children,  and  neglected  or  delinquent  children  is  pro- 
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vided  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  part  A  of  Title  I  (and  before  local 
educational  agencies  receive  their  funds).  The  bill  would  establish  these  pro- 
grams independently  in  a  new  part  B.  Funds  for  these  programs  would  not  be 
taken  from  funds  appropriated  for  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies,  but 
instead  would  be  appropriated  directly  for  these  programs. 

Discontinuation  of  certain  grants 

The  bill  would  not  continue  the  special  incentive  grants  provided  in  part  B  of 
Title  I  or  the  grants  provided  in  part  C  of  Title  I  for  urban  and  rural  schools 
serving  areas  with  the  highest  concentration  of  low-income  families. 

Counting  of  children  in  low-rent  housing  under  P,L.  874  end  P,L,  81S 

The  present  la-w,  in  certain  cases,  permits  children  living  in  federally  assisted 
low- rent  public  housing  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  determining  a  school  dis- 
trict's entitlement  under  the  Federal  laws  providing  assistance  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  The  bill  (Sec.  208)  would  delete  these  provisions  and  restore 
jthose  Acts  to  the  way  they  were  prior  to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Act 
of  April  13, 1970  (P.L.  91-230). 

TITLE  III—STUDY  OF  LATE  FUNDING  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

This  title  requires  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  late  funding  of  Federal  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs 
handicaps  school  districts  In  the  effective  planning  of  their  education  programs 
and  the  extent  to  which  late  funding  harms  the  programs.  A  report  on  the  results 
of  the  study  is  to  be  made  within  one  year. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  before  the  subcom- 
mittee this  morninfr  representatives  from  five  outstandinfj  education 
organizations,  the  National  Education  Association,  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  and  the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 

I  recall  very  vividly  that  it  was  the  strong  support  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  culminated  in  1965  in  the  enactment  of  the  first  substantial 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  meeting  the  urgent  needs  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  meant  many 
different  things  to  many  children.  It  has  meant  many  different  things 
to  local  educational  agencies.  Our  local  educational  agencies  and  our 
State  educational  agencies  are  as  diverse  in  composition  and  as  diverse 
in  the  problems  confronting  them  as  there  are  trees  in  the  forest.  Hence, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  in  particular 
title  I,  has  made  impact  on  them  in  different  ways. 

Neither  in  1965,  nor  since,  have  we  been  confronted  with  the  ideal 
situation  of  financially  equalized  educational  opportunities  in  all  of 
the  States.  I  think  that  we  can  count  as  one  of  the  significant  contri- 
butions that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  made 
to  American  education  the  current  struggle  and  development  to  afford 
equalized  financial  educational  opportunities  in  each  State,  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  erases  seeking  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  and  the  action  by  some  State 
legislatures  to  revise  their  school  support  laws  to  bring  about  equaliza- 
tion. 

All  the  studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  particularly  title  I,  have  indicated  its  positive 
equalizing  effect.  Title  I  allocates  money  to  those  schools  most  in  finan- 
cial need  and  to  those  schools  with  the  most  critical  educational  needs. 
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While  we  do  not  have  before  us  at  this  time  the  specific  proposals 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  what  it  would  do  in  the  field  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  I  am  alarmed  by  the  clear  indi- 
cation contained  in  the  administration's  budget  that  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  partnerehip  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  to  be  abandoned;  that  the  administration  is  recommending  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  be  repealed;  that  portions 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  be  repealed ;  that  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  in  1968,  be  repealed;  that  the  aid 
to  federally  affected  areas  be  repealed;  and,  in  their  place,  ?ipecial 
revenue  sharing  be  extended  to  the  States. 

I  believe  that  this  can  only  bring  bad  news  to  the  millions  of  children 
now  benefiting  from  title  I  programs,  from  vocational  education  of- 
ferings, and  n-om  new  innovative  approaches  for  their  learning  op- 
portunities under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  the  tactics  of  opponents  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  have  been  many  and  varied,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  them  desperate  enough  to  want  to  buy  themselves  out  of 
any  Federal  responsibility. 

As  for  myself,  viewing  the  critical  financial  crises  confronting 
many  of  our  nation's  schools,  I  believe  the  time  is  past  due  when  that 
second  great  step  forward  should  be  taken  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  Nation  to  provide  each  child  with  equa^ 
opportunity  for  high  quality  education  programs. 

Our  hearings  on  H.R.  69  will  be  full  and  complete  and  we  wiP 
hear  witnesses  with  respect  to  all  of  the  programs  which  the  act  affects 
I  have  today  extended  invitations  to  Secretary-designate  Weinberjjer. 
Assistant  Secretary  Sidney  Marland,  and  Acting  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation Ottina,  to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  at  an  early  date  of 
their  own  selection  so  that  we  can  get  the  administration's  views  of 
H.R.  69  and  Hieir  views  with  respect  to  Federal  support  for  elementary 
and  secondar  e  education. 

We  will  now  proceed.  I  am  delighted  to  present  as  our  first  witness 
Catharine  Barrett,  president  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
who  is  accompanied  by  Stan  McFarland,  director  of  government  rela- 
tions ;  Jean  Flanigan,  assistant  director  of  research ;  and  James  Green, 
assistant  director  lor  legislation. 

Before  the  witnesses  commence,  I  want  to  call  on  some  members  to 
make  statements. 

Mr.  Meeds,  do  you  have  anything  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  endorse  your  opening  remarks  and  want  to  indicate 
to  the  witnesses  that  I  think  this  Congress  probably  has  as  great  a 
task  as  the  89th  Congress  in  creating  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

In  other  words,  in  breaking  the  barrier  and  getting  into  the  busi* 
ness  of  elementary  and  secondary  educational  aid  from  the  Federal 
level,  we  have  the  greater  task  in  this  Congress  of  keeping  the  gains 
which  were  made  by  the  89th  Congress  as  we  have  had  in  any  time  that 
I  can  remember  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  think  we 
really  have  an  uphill  fight. 
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This  special  revenue  sharing,  as  I  see  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
wholt:5sale  giveaway  by  the  administration  of  congressional  preroga- 
tives, a  separation  of  the  duty  to  tax  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  spend  wisely,  which  responsibility,  if  not  impeded,  cer- 
tainly will  be  almost  completely  abrogated  by  parceling  out  the  latter 
responsibility  to  the  States,  to  the  municipalities,  and  to  the  counties, 
and  bringing  between  this  duty  and  responsibility  a  third  factor, 
which  is  another  way  of  losing  the  powers,  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress which  presently  exists  under  the  Constitution. 

I  certainly  at  the  outset  want  everybody  to  know  I  am  almost  totally 
committed  to  fighting  to  the  death  on  this  issue. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  have  no  comments^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse those  comments  that  you  made,  and  those  of  Mr.  Meeds. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Mazzoli  ? 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  No,  sir. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman  ? 

Mr.  Lehkan.  I  just  want  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Meeds  and  our 
Chairman  have  stated,  tlmt  tliis  is  a  way  that  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  buy  its  way  out  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  the  public  education  of  this  country. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  We 
have  not  even  gotten  a  bill  from  the  administration  yet.  I  didn't  really 
come  down  here  to  listen  to  my  colleagues,  but  to  listen  to  the  NEA. 

I  know  Mrs.  Barrett  did  a  great  job  in  Minnesota,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  her  today* 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  we  will  hear  from  you  at  this  time,  Mrs. 
Barrett. 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  here,  and  you  proceed  in  any  manner 
you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  CATHARINE  BARRETT,  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  STANLEY 
P.  McFARLAND,  DIRECTOR  OE  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS;  MRS. 
JEAN  ELANIGAN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH;  AND 
JAMES  GREEN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENT  RELA- 
TIONS FOR  LEGISLATION 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  have  already  recognized  the  staff  people  who  are  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  just  for  the  record,  I 
am  Catharine  Barrett,  president  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, comprised  of  1.2  million  members.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  H.R.  69,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondarv  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

First,  we  commend  Chairman  Perkins  for  initiating  hearings  on  the 
renewal  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  early  in  this 
session  of  the  93d  Congress.  Programs  operating  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  millions  of  our  youth. 
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I  can  speak  very  personally  for  this  as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary 
school  ill  Syracuse,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  mount  badly  needed 
pro<yranis  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  mounted  any  other  way. 

Two  bodies  of  data  w^hich  would  have  l>een  most  helpful  to  us  in 
preparing  this  testimony  were  not  yet  available : 

The  lt)70  Census  data,  -svhich  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  alloc^ition 
formula  resulting  in  changes  in  the  distribution  of  funds  among  the 
States,*  and 

Information  we  are  collecting  on  the  fiscal  situation  in  a  number  of 
school  systems,  which  will  be  relevant  to  assessing  the  impact  of  late 
funding,  impoundment,  and  delay  in  flow  of  Federal  funds,  and  which 
will  also  contain  opinions  on  elTectiveuess  and  improvement  of  quality 
of  i)rograms.  We  believe  that  the  results  of  the  survey  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Considering  the  implications  of  these  items,- we  request  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  tliiscommitteoata  laterdate. 

Tn  the  intx^rim,  we  offer  to  present  w^itnesses — classroom  teachers, 
directors  of  programs,  people  hi  ^-arious  communities — who  can  give 
direct,  firsthand  knowledge  because  they  are  involved  directly  in  the 
])roVision  of  federally  aided  sernces  in  local  schools  and  can  testify 
to  the  problems  as  well  as  the  positive  aspects  of  the  ESPj A  progi^ams. 

The  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19fi5  is  the  one 
FiMlernl  ]n*ogram  jHidres.S(^d  to  the  educational  needs  of  childreTi  of 
low  income  families  and  to  the  impact  that  concentrations  of  low  in- 
c.on\e  families  have  on  the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  to  sup- 
l)ort  adequate  education  programs. 

Tl)ongh  passed  in  19B5.  it  has  not  been  funded  to  the  level  authorized 
or  to  the  le\^el  adequate  to  malce  its  programs  available  to  all  needy 
pupils.  Nonetheless,  it  has  been  extremely  important  in  improving 
the  educational  oppoitunity  of  millions  of  those  children  with  t!ie 
greatest  educational  needs. 

Tlie  barrage  of  criticism  which  has  been  leveled  at  ESEA  ol')scu]'es 
the  tremendous  impact  it  has  had  in  providing  educational  services  and 
related  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  from  low  income 
families. 

While  it  has  not  been  a  panacea  for  all  problems  associated  with  the 
children  from  the  inner  city  or  rural  depressed  area,  it  has  served  to 
focus  attention  on  their  needs — needs  which  in  many  instances  are 
trulv  desperate.  This  alone  has  been  a  change  of  revolutionary  pro- 
portions in  American  education. 

No  other  Federal  program  embraces  singly  and  collectively  the 
neglected  segments  of  the  school  age  population — the  first  Americans, 
migrants,  bilingual,  handicapped,  low  income,  and  the  like. 
-  It  has  prodded  the  State  and  local  education  agencies  into  dealing 
with  these  problems.  If  ESEA  were  to  expire,  it  would  be  too  easy 
to  slip  back  to  the  more  comfortable  posture  of  "benign  neglect". 

The  NEA  urges  this  committee  to  extend  this  program,  with  author- 
ization for  adequate  funding. 

Congress,  we  are  aware,  is  under  pressure  from  the  administration 
to  replace  many  existing  ^rant  programs  with  one  program  of  special 
educational  revenue  shai-ing.  NEA  has  opposed,  and  continues  to  be 
•opposed  to,  education  special  revenue  sharing  in  the  form  and  amount 
proposed  to  the  <02d  Congress,  whicli  would  entail  the  repeal  of  ESEA 
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and  all  other  programs — <aboiit  30  in  number,  I  believe — which  would 
be  included  under  special  revenue  sharing. 

The  major  advantage  claimed  for  the  proposal  is  the  elimination 
of  red  tape.  We  believe  much  of  the  red  tape  is  of  the  administration's 
own  making  in  excessive  generation  of  regulations.  The  problem  could 
be  cured  without  special  revenue  sharing,  or  it  could  be  intensified 
even  if  the  event  of  special  revenue  sharing. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  advantages  claniied  for  the  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  are  ephemeral.  Obviouslj',  a  whole  new  set  of  plans, 
reports,  and  regulations  would  he  required.  Any  possible  increase  in 
State  control  which  might  result  from  special  revenue  shai'ing  pro- 
grams would  be  negated  by  conditions  of  decreased  funding. 

The  discretionary  grant  programs  which  remain  in  NIE,  the  OfRce 
of  Education,  and  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  will  still  be  a  powerful 
instrument  for  controlling  use  of  State  and  local  funds. 

In  addition,  we  find  it  unrealistic  to  combine  existing  grant  programs 
into  groupings  for  administi'ative  convenience  rather  tlian  for  sound- 
ness in  solving  educational  problems.  The  same  child  may  be  AFDC 
related,  federally  connected  in  vai'ious  ways  for  impact  aid  purposes, 
bilingual,  mentally  retarded,  and  in  a  vocational  education  program. 
^  We  submit  that  tlie  basic  ills  of  the  Federal  grant  programs  do  not 
lie  so  much  with  their  multiplicity  as  with  their  low  level  of  support 
and  the  lack  of  Fedei'al  funds  for  general  support  for  the  total  educn- 
tional  programs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Public  Law  81-874  was  involved  in  the 
Administration's  revenue  shai'ing  proposal  of  last  session,  we  feel 
obligated  to  speak  concerning  the  problems  of  the  recipients  of  impact 
aid. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  especially  concerned  about 
inadequat/^,  funding  to  maintain  quality  education  for  children  in 
school  disti'icts  impacted  by  Federal  activities  and  installations. 

Since  full  funding  has  not  been  achieved,  and  a  substjintial  loss  of 
revenue  to  support  the  basic  program  in  highly  impacted  districts 
creates  a  serious  i)roblem,  we  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  changing  the  authoripsing  legislation  by  ostaWishing  a  prioT'ity  for* 
distribution  to  scliool  districts  with  a  high  pro?:>ortion  of  pu])ils'  who 
ai*e  dependents  of  those  in  the  uniformed  sei'vices.  Testimony  from 
these  districts  would  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  pi'oblem  and  nnpact 
on  the  program. 

The  attempt  to  completely  revise  Federal  jiid  is  ill  timed  because 
it  is  imposed  upon  the  extremely  complex  job  the  States  now  have  in 
revising  their  State  aid  systems  to  comply  with  recent  State  and 
Federal  district  court  orders. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  upliolds  the  decision  of  tlie  Federal  court  in 
RofMguez  v.  San  Antonio,  the  needs  for  dramatic  reform  in  40  oiit 
of  50  States  will  be  immediate.  If  the  lower  court  decision  is  over- 
turned, the  demand  for  reform  will  be  pursued  State  bv  State  through 
the  State  constitutions,  most  of  which,  like  California  and  Xew  Jer- 
sey, have  a  provision  similar  to  the  14th  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution, 

No  doubt  there  wall  be  requests  for  a  pi'ogram  of  Federal  funding 
to  aul  States  to  equalize  the  funds  available  to  systems  througlujut  the 
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States.  Most  State-local  fiimncc  systems  currently  yield  wide  ditfev- 
eiices  in  pupil  spending  among  districts. 

This  need  for  fiscal  reform  coupled  with  the  present  financial  crisis 
in  most  of  our  large  cities  malces  even  more  imperative  the  need  to 
continue  and  improve  the  level  of  tlie  Federal  pi-ogranis  ujider  the 
ESPLl  mantle. 

We  recognize  tlmt  tliere  is  a  likelihood  tliat  attempts  will  be  made 
to  add  an  antibusing  amendment  to  any  school  bill  that  reaches  Con- 
gress. We  believe  that  busing  is  one  of  many  legitimate  means  of  de- 
segregating schools.  If  Federal  funds  camiot  be  used  to  bus  pupils  to 
desegregate  scliools,  school  systems  under  court  oi\h.v  to  desegregate 
are  forced  to  use  State  and  local  funds.  If  additional  State  and  local 
funds  are  not  provided  for  busing,  the  funds  nuist  be  cut  from  the 
ongoing  instructional  or  maintenance  program. 

The  one  restriction  on  busing  that  we  could  support  is  to  prohibit 
court  orders  from  taking  elfect  other  tlian  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.scliool  year.  The  potential  cliaos  created  l)y  mass  midterm  pupil  trans- 
fers is  extremely  costly  to  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  opponents  of  busing  we  believe  is  matched 
only  by  that  of  the  proponents  of  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools. 

AVe  oppose  the  proposed  tax  credits  on  Federal  income  tax  returns 
of  families  with  children  in  nonpublic  schools.  It  is  at  best  question- 
able whether  the.  Internal  Kevenue  Code  can  be  used  to  circum^-ent 
the  U.S.  constitutional  barriers  pi'ohibiting  public  aid  to  ]>rivate 
church- related  scliools. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear  tax  credit  reimbursemoit 
cases  st-cnuning  from  laws  in  New  York  aiul  I^ennsylvania  which  are 
sijnilar  to  proposals  introduced  in  the  last  session  o5f  Congress. 

While  the  amount  projjosed  now  is  moderate,  pressure  would  not 
subside  until  the  tax  credit  equaled  the  per-pupil  oxpeiuliture  of  the 
public  schools.  At  this  point,  the  public  schools  >vould  be  exclusively 
for  the  poor — those  fi'om  families  witli  }io  tax  bill  to  credit. 

This  push  for  suppoit  of  private,  schools  thi'ongh  tax  credits  as 
well  as  vouchers  is  divisive  in  a  nation  wlio?*o  we  nnist  learn  to  live 
and  work  with  many  religious,  racial,  and  cultural  minority  gi'oups. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  this  committee  at  the  momeiit  tliat  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  budget,  he  has  requested  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
for  the  support  of  pnvate  and  parochial  schools. 

AVe  were  pleased  to  note  that  title  TIT  of  TT.R.  GO  was  addres.sed 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  late  funding — we  hope  that  an  early 
reauthorization  of  ESEA  will  stimulate  an  early  appropriation  for 
1074.        ^  ^    11  1 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  would  like  to  take  this  oppoitunity  to  reaffirm 
oui-  position  thnt  the  Federa.1  Government  has  a  financial  respon- 
sibility to  education— a  responsibility  which  in  our  opinion  it  has 
never  faced  up  to  and  never  fidfilled. 

There  are  two  major  components  to  what  NEA  would  consider  an 
acceptable  level  of  Federal  responsibility  for  public  education. 

The  NEA  believes  that  the  Federal  GoA^i^mnent  must  provide  geur 
eral  assistance  to  education  in  an  amount  which  woidd  raise  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  cost  of  public  education  to  not  less  than 
one-third  of  total  expenditures  by  1976. 


Second,  tliG  association  will  continue  to  insist  on  full  fnndiug*  of 
existing  categorical  aid  progmns,  such  as  compensatory  edncatioiu 
innovative  services,  assistance  to  the  lumdicappedj  projcctvS  in  bilin- 
gual education,  and  many  more. 

NE A  believes  that  general  Federal  assistance,  when  enacted,  should 
be  on  top  of,  not  in  place  of,  monies  earmarked  for  specific  categories. 

Wo  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  and  offer  any  assistance 
we  can  provide. 

Thank  you  vezy  nuich. 

The  Chairmax.  Let  me  compliment  you,  Mrs.  Barrett,  for  a  state- 
ment that  represents  the  views  of  one  of  the  leading  educational 
oi'ganizations  in  tlie  world.  1  am  delighted  to  see  public-spiiitcd  edu- 
cators maixih  before  tlie  Congress  with  statt^.ments  of  tliis  typo.  Yon 
are  certainly  to  be  complimented. 

And,  you  will  be  welcomed  back  here  at  a  later  date  when  you 
get. the  up-to-date  data  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  De- 
pavtment  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  ]i'VRinm\  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Pkrkt>7S.  Sinc(>,  the  money  is  dispersed  on  AFDC  statis- 
tics and  on  per  capita  income,  what  suggestions  do  you  have  to  offer 
along  that  line  to  improve  the  foi*mula  ? 

Do  3^ou  have  any  jn6re  accurate  or  moi*e  current  data  ? 

Mi*s.  Barri:tt.  We  really  would  need  more  current  data,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, befoiv^  we  could  offer  s]:)ecifics  on  this. 

Cliairman  Plkkins.  Yon  say  the  1070  census  figure  is  not  available  ■ 
to  yon  i 

Mi^.  BAKKETa\  That  is  correct. 

(/haii'uian  P'kukins.  Tlie  census  was  i*eally  taken  in  1069. 

Go  ahead,  if  you  have  any  thoughts  along  that  line. 

]\rrs.  BAKRKrr.  Of  course,  data  that  will  be  hel]:)ful  to  us  will  be  re^ 
vealed  by  the  survey  that  wt.  are  now  making  throughout  the  vaiious' 
school  districts  in  the  countiy.  Representatives  of  these  districts  will 
testify  iu  this  area  as  soon  as  w^e  have  that  material  availa'ble.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  belielpfid. 

Chairman  Pickktxs.  The  House  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
lias  conducted  sevei^al  sui'veys  which  show  tliat  tlie  greatest  obstacle 
to  obtaining  better  results  and  better  achievement  has  been  the  inade- 
quacy of  funding  all  the  way  along. 

Now%  do  you  have  any  recommeudations  for  improving  the  tyi)e  of 
compensatory  education  that  we  now  provide  w'ith  ESE A  funds'? 

In  other  words,  should  the  law,  in  your  opinion,  require  that  at 
least  $oOO  be  spent  on  each  pupil,  or 'that  almost  all  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  to  improve  I'eading  and  math  skills  ? 

Mi's.  Barrkto.  To  talk  about  $300  per  pupil  in  a  genei*al  sense  can, 
to  a  large  degree,  defeat  the  purpose  of  these  kinds  of  financial  aids 
in  a  given  school  district. 

If  I  take  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  and  we  apply 
flatly  $800  per  pupil  in  the  districts  of  that  State  which  are  widely 
varied  in  their  ability  to  pay,  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  what  we 
need  to  achieve  in  compensatory  education,  in  career  education,  in 
reading  programs,  in  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  make  quality  educa- 
tion available  to  every  youngster,  whether  he  is  in  the  Gold  Coast,  in 
Westcliester,  or  whether  he  is  in  rural  Franklin  County  in  northern 
New  York. 
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AVliat  ^vc  nuist  do  is  devise  a  formula  which,  when  applied  to  the 
States  will  provide  enough  money  behind  each  child,  regJirdless  of  the 
wealth  of  his  parents,  to  give  him  the  kind  of  education  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

Xow,  Avc  hope  to  have  more  data  on  this  hiter  and  will  testify  more 
directly  at  fcliat  time  on  it. 

.Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  the  President  and  the  Bnreaii  of  the 
Bndirethave  boon  yelling  all  along  about  redtape.  Do  you  know  of  any 
educational  r)rograins — you  mentioned  about  80 — that  you  would 
suggest  sliould  be  abolislied  or  abanrloned  in  this  so-called  revenue 
sharing  program? 

^[rs.  Baukktt.  T  can  tliinlc  of  no  pi'ogram  whicli  is  made  possible  in 
tljc  lci?i(ls  of  dist!'icfs  of  w]]ich  we  ni*e  all  aware  that  could  be  abolished. 

Tf  we  are  going  to  talk  about  T-eading  programs,  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  al)ont  bilingual  programs,  whatever  we  are  going  to  talk  about, 
if  tlun'o  is  anytliing  wrong  M-ith  the  pi'ograms  now,  it  is  that  the  fund- 
ing is  too  small  and  that  too  many  regulations  accompany  the  money, 
'j'he  regulations  in  some  instances  at  the  local  and  State -levels  desti'oy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

Ohairiuan  Pkrktxs.  Now.  'Mv,  Meeds  suggested  a  few  moinents  ago 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  after  we  appropriate  tlie  money, 
to  see  that  the  money  is  wisely  spent.  Do  you  feel  that  we  sliould  give 
the  States  tlie  right  to  switch  the  money  around  from  one  program  to 
another,  wliich,  as  I  understand,  the  so-called  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal  would  pei'init?  Do  you  feel  that  we  shonkl  give  the  States 
tlu)t  authoT'ity?  .  ^  . 

^Frs.  ]>A[?ni7rT.  Any  funds  that  are  ap[)ropriated  foi'  special  pro- 
grams in  this  manner  have  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  youngster  in 
the  locfd  sc'hool  district.  Therefore,  there  certaiidy  at  least  has  to  be 
agr(»emej\t  between  the  districts  and  the  States  so  that  the  purpose  for 
wliich  the  money  is  appropriated  initially  cannot  be  misdirected  at 
the  State  level. 

Chairuian  Pr.maxs.  I  introduced  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  that  woidd  not  permit  the  fmiding  of  general  Federal  aid  until  we 
reached  the  level  of  $3  billion  for  the  Eleinentary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  in  order  to  protect  the  Act  as  the  first  priority. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  theory  or,  in  yowv  judgment  where  should 
we  begin  ? 

^frs.  BaPvT^ett.  Certainly  I  agree  with  that.  Education  is  like  any- 
thing else.  You  bnild,  and  yon  build  a  foundation  first.  The  founda- 
tion of  education  is  built  at  the  elementary  level  and  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

Chainnan  Pkrktns.  Nom%  one  final  question.  In  your  statement  yon 
mentioned  a  lot  of  paperwork*  If  that  is  taking  place,  how,  in  your 
judgmeiit,  can  we  remedy  that  situation  ? 

*  ]\[rs.  Baiuuctt.  Well,  of  course,  people  who  know  me  and  talk  to  ine 
quite  a  good  deal  about  this  whole  process  of  education  have  heard  me 
say  many  times  that  programs  involving  education  need  to  involve 
experts  in  education,  and  we  think  tliose  of  us  in  the  profession  are 
ex|)erts  in  education. 

That  is  one  of  the  factoids.  There  nmst  be  involvenient  of  the  pro- 
fession to  at  least  an  advisory  degree  when  regulations  arc  drafted  in 
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terms  of  programs  that  wil]  be  cavriecl  into  the  States  and  into  the  local 
•school  districts. 

Chairnuxn  Pkkkixs.  "Mr.  bleeds. 

Mr.  QurK.  Mr.  Cliainnaii. 

Cbainnnn  Pkkkixs.  All  right,  Mr.  Quie. 

Mi'S.  Bakuktt.  We  would  hope  for  regnlations  tliat  would  be  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  purpose  for  wliich  the  money  is  appropriated. 
Cliairnian  Pkrktxs.  Mr.  Quie. 

jNIr.  QuiK.  Tliaidc  you,  ^Ir.  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mi'S.  Bar- 
rett: Do  you  tliink  tlint  any  of  the  categorical  aid  programs  could  be 
consolidated  t ogethei',  or  should  they  be  i-etained  ? 

Mrs.  Bakkktt.  I  think  they  should  be  retained  in  their  present  form. 

Mr.QuiK.  Alltime? 

Mrs.  BAKUirrr.  Until  tliere  is  visible  need  for  discontinuance  of  them. 

Mv.  QuiK.  I  ai:n  not  talking  about  discontijiuing  them.  I  am  just  talk- 
ing about  consolidating  them  with  another  program. 

To  use  an  example,  consolidate  title  II  of  ESEA  for  library  and 
textbooks,  and  title  III  of  XDE A  for  equipmtmt.  Xow,  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  consolidate  those  two  and  operate  the  program  just  as 
Avell? 

Mrs.  Bai^i^etf.  Yes,  that  type  of  consolidation  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Q.uiK.  Thank  you.  I  hope  that  people  won't  oppose  consolida- 
tion just  for  consolidation's  sake,  but  look  at  the  programs  and  see  if 
we  can  serve  moi^e  efficiently. 

Mi'S.  Bariud'it.  Yes,  under  the  consolidation. 

]\lr.  QuiK.  Also,  you  say  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  completely 
revise  Federal  aid  now,  that  it  is  ill-tinied  because  of  the  problem  with 
the  courts  and  so  forth. 

Arc  you  saying  that  because  you  think  that  doing  tlie  complete  re- 
vision is  wrong  now,  or  should  bb  at  a  later  time,  or  do  yon  think  when- 
CA^er  we  do  it  we  ought  to  give  plentj'  of  leadtiinc  in  order  that  you 
can  make  the  transition  ? 

^  Is  it  the  leadtimii  pi'oblem,  oi*  do  you  think  there  will  be  some  other 
time  in  our  history  that  sclioots  w'ill  not  be  in  sucli  difficult  straits? 

Mi'S.  BAr.RFyrr.  It  would  be  difficult  to  predict  what  the  straits  of 
the  puldic  schools  will  be  10  years  or  20  years  from  now. 

However,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  we  are  facing  at  the 
moment  in  the  whole  structiu*e  of  financial  support  of  education  is 
wliat  maj^  happen  in  tlie  States,  if  all  of  them  are  forced  to  restructure 
-when  we  get  the  decisions  in  the  court  cases  that  are  pending  on  how 
education  shall  be  fiiuinced,  what  the  role  of  the  property  tax  is,  what 
the  role  of  the  State  is,  what  the  role  of  the  local  is. 

Let  me  say  I  really  tliink  that  the  time  wdien  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  ?*ise  in  sui^port  of  education  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  QxjXR.  Ijet's  supi^ose  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  wanted  to  com- 
pletely revise  Federal  aid,  and  I  cannot  understand,  really,  what  you 
mean  W  "it  is  ill-timed."  Even  if  we  in  our  wisdom  thought  we  ought 
to  completely  revise  it,  should  we  not  do  it  because  it  is  ill-timed,  or 
sliould  we  do  it  and  give  some  lead  time  so  that  the  States  could  adjust 
to  it? 

Mrs.  Bakketi.  If  the  Congress  is  ready  to  look  at  realistically  re- 
vising support  of  education,  I  would  hope  it  might  begin  realizing  that 
it  must  be  a  realistic  program  of  support,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  must  assume  its  role  of  contvibnting  at  least  a  third  of  the 
cost  of  education. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  wonid  be  an  increase  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Wonld  yon  approve  setting  aside  a  separate  tax  for  edn- 
cation,  and  that  could  be  even  a  trust  fund,  so  that  the  responsibility 
to  raise  tliat  additional  money  might  go  also  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  taxes  as  well  ?  -  ^  ^ 

Mrs.  Bahrein.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  direct  an-, 
swer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Quie. 

But  let  me  say  this:  I  would  hope  that  fir-'t  the  Government  would 
take  an  exhaustive  look  at  the  way  it  spends  its  present  income,  and 
defermijie  wliether  there  would  not  be  funds  within  the  present  income 
to  redirect  to  education. 

If  new  systems  of  taxation  are  necessary,  if  indeed  a  tax  for  educa- 
tion is  really  necessary  after  every  other  source  of  present  income  and 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  have  been  exhausted,  then  I  would 
believe  that  we  would  have  to  go  that  way. 

Mr,  QuTE.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Barrett.  Now,  also,  I  ask  you  these 
questions  fast  because  I  have  a  short  time  here  in  this  time  span,  not 
that  I  want  to  cut  you  off  or  anything. 

You  mentionecii  your  opposition  to  the  tax  ci'pdits  for  nonpublic 
school  children,  and  I  am  not  going  to  argue  witli  you  about  that, 
because  you  have  your  position  on  it, 

3Trs.  Bakrett.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Q.uiE.  And  you  wonld  not  be  changed  by  the  arguments,  anyway, 
and  also  the  association  has  positions,  and  you  should  not  be  changing 
your  ])osition  because  of  any  arguments  we  wonld  make  here. 

However,  I  do  want  to  ask  you :  Do  you  supi^ort  the  aid  to  nonpublic 
school  children  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act? 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Through  what  Idnd  of  a  channel  are  you  talking? 

Mr.  QuTE.  Well,  in  the  Elementai'y  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
in  title  II  you  make  available  the  libraiy  resources  to  both  the  public 
and  ]ionpublic  school  children.  In  title  I,  the  local  school  is  required  to 
pro^'ide  its  services  to  both  the  public  and  nonpublic  school  children. 

Both  of  them  have  stood  the  test  in  the  court. 

IMrs.  Barre'it.  This  is  not  really  objectionable.  Of  course,  the  whole 
textbook  bit  has  been  made  available  in  my  own  State.  It  is  a  sort  of 
loaning  kind  of  program, 

Mr.  Quie.  Would  you  support  the  Congress  going  ahead  and  utiliz- 
ing this  means,  at  least,  of  providing  aid  to.  nonpublic  school  children  ? 

Sirs.  Barrett.  It  seems  like  a  worthy  project,  but  we  would  not 
commit  ourselves  until  we  see  exactly  what  the  proposal  is, 

]^Ir.  Quie.  The  last  question  that  I  ask  you :  You  mentioned  the  need, 
perhaps,  of  assisting  the  States  in  equalizing  expenditures  between 
school  districts.  If  we  did  go  ahead  with  a  substantial  increase  in  aid 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  you  have  proposed,  even 
to  the  extent  of  one-third,  would  you  favor  equalizing  the  difference 
between  the  States  ? 

Mrs.  Barrett.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Flanigan  to  answer  that  one, 

Mrs.  Flanigax.  The  association  has  long  been  committed  at  both  the 
State  and  the  Federal  level  to  more  equalization  of  ability  to  support 
schools,  so  that  the  lower- income  school  districts,  which  are  hnpacted 
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usually  with  a  heav}^  concentration  of  children  of  special  needs,  have 
an  improved  ability  to  support  education. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Then  should  we  consider  that  equalization  in  the  future,  in 
title  I  of  ESEA,  you  favor  it  on  the  general  aid  ? 

Jirs.  Flanigan.  ESEA  has  to  be  looked  at  in  a  different  light,  be- 
cause it  is  directed  to  concentrations  of  low-income  children,  as  op- 
l)osed  to  other  general  aid  formulas,  which  go  out  and  presumably 
benefit  any  aspect  of  the  program.  So  I  think  we  are  mo>;e  involved 
with  equalization  in  ESEA  than  we  realize. 

jNIr.  Q-uiK.  If  we  had  full  funding  of  ESEA,  title  I,  there  would  not 
be  the  need  for  concentration,  then — is  that  right? — and  the  concen- 
tration comes  about  only  because  we  don't  have  full  funding  ? 

JIvs.  FjjAKigan.  No. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  don't  agree  with  me  on  that  ? 

Mrs.  Flakigan".  No.  You  are  funding  at  a  certain  level,  but  you  are 
now  reaching  all  but  a  million  of  the  children  so  qualified  for  ESEA, 
^  The  problem  is  with  the  amount  of  the  funding,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  what  $200  per  child,  or  $300  per  child,  will  buy  in  an  educa- 
tion program.  It  amounts  to  about  a  dollar  a  day. 

Mr.  QuiK.  You  would  not  have  that  small  amount  if  you  had  full 
funding.  You  would,  for  some  States,  have  the  national  average,  and 
for  othei-s  have  the  State  average,  which  means  it  would  be  $500  and 
above. 

Mrs.  FivAxroAX.  I  tiiink  the  courts  may  speak  to  that  problem,  too. 
The  ESEA  formula  has  been  challenged,  I  believe,  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Right.  So  I  was  wondering  what  your  position  on  that  is, 
because  ^ye  may  be  able  to  change  the  formula  so  as  to  provide  more 
equalization. 

Mi-s.  Flanioan.  My  concern  is  with  the  ci  :ld  in  New  York  as  well 
as  with  the  cliild  in  Kentucky.  At  the  current  level  of  funding,  given 
the  desperate  needs  of  children  where  those  programs  exist,  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  the  order  of  funding- so  you  take  from,  say.  New 
York,  and  ijive  to  another  State. 

I  think  tile  low  level  of  funding  is  really  the  problem,  here,  rather 
than  the  questions  of  tlie  formula. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  recognize  the  low  level  of  frjidingnow  is  the  problem, 
but  I  was  thinking,  if  we  got  higher  funding,  if  you  would  want  us  to 
go  to  equalization. 

Mrs.  Barrett,  I  want  to  tlianlc  you  for  your  great  testimony.  You  did 
a  great  job  in  Minnesota,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
others  in  the  National  Education  Association  as  we  develop  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  legislation. 

]Mrs.  BARnErr.  llianlv  yon. 

Chaii^man  Pkrkins.  MV.  Meeds. 

Mi\  jNIebhs.  Thank  you,  jNIr.  Chairman. 

Mi*s.  Barrett,  I.  too,  would  like  to  com2)liment  yon  on  your  testi- 
mony, and  particularly  on  the  last  part  of  it,  in  which  you  say,  "NBA 
believes  that  general  Federal  assistance,  vrhen  enacted,  should  be  on 
top  of,  not  in  place  of,  moneys  earmarked  for  specific  categories." 

I  really  think  you  put  your  finger  on  the  core  of  the  problem  about 
further  aid  or  categorical  aid  or  general  aid  or  special  revenue  shar- 
ing. You  are,  in  efl-ect,  recognizing  that  there  are  certain  substantial 
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eduoational  problems  that  exist  in  tliis  country  tluit  are  not  going  to 
go  away  by  simply  clinnging  the  way  inoneys  arc  allotted  to  sj^ecial 
T'cvenue  sharing.  Whethei*  the  State  has  control  over  how  moneys  are 
spent,  or  whether  the  Fedeiul  Goverinnent  has  control,  or  the  local 
school  district  has  control,  there  orfi  problems  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem hronirht  on  by  poverty,  by  hick  of  cnltnral  experience,  by  a  nnin- 
ber  of  cultui'al  backgronndsvliy  a  numbei*  of  thinjrs  which  specific  p]*o- 
iri'jnns  in  the  Elementaiy  and  Secoiidary  Edncation  Act  arc  aimed  at. 
They  have  to  be  improved  alon^  with  the  general  imj^i'ovement  in  edn- 
cation. and  tliey  camiot  be  substituted  for  general  improvement  in 
education. 

Otherwise,  that  group  of  our  segment  of  our  society  is  going  to  get 
f  ui'tlier  behind  than  it  is  right  now. 

At  least,  this  is  the  way  T  feel,  and  I  think  that  is  what  comes 
thi'ough  vonr  statement,  that  this  money  shonld  be  on  top  of  and  not 
in  lieu  of  money.  T  really  think  that  is  the  hard  hitting — if  you  will 
pardon  the  expression — irnts  of  vour  statement.  I  ag]*ee  wholeheartedly 
with  it. 

T  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mrs.  Barrett:  Mr.  Qnie  talked  a  lot  about 
your  statement  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  the  lead  time,  or  what 
your  I'easons  wei'e  for  being  opposed  to  special  revenue-sliaring  right 
at  this  time. 

Isn't  it  T^eally  at  least  two  factors:  Tlie  grand  change  that  they 
are  suggestino*  in  the  administration  that  takes  place  in  educational 
financiiig  right  now,  and  I  think  yon  properly  question  whether  it 
should  he  done  right  now,  particularly  in  view  of  the  cases — the  RodH- 
(piez  v.  Smi  Antonio  case,  the  Gahjornia  case  and  a  number  of  others 
tliat  are  pending. 

Are  thei'C  not  really  two  reasons  foi*  not  making  a  substantial  change 
right  now,  one,  which  Mr.  Quie  T  think  properly  brought  out,  lead 
tinie,  and  two,  we  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  States? 

Rodnquez  v.  Sian  Ai'itonio  has  not  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Coiu't.  We  don't  know  whethei*  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  say 
to  eveiT  State,  "You  have  to  change  your  system  of  educatioupJ  financ- 
ing," or  whetlier  they  are  not  going  to  say  that,  hut  they  are  going 
to  say  somethina*.  So' a  substantial  shift  should  not  be  made  until  we 
learn  whatthat  is  going  to  be. 

Would  you  agree  with  me  about  that? 

M]*s.  Bakukit,  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  don't  think  it  should 
rule  out.  however,  any  advance  planning  that  could  be  done,  taking 
into  consideration  what  alternatives  might  need  to  be  made  as  a  result 
of  court  findings. 

Mr.  Stetger.  Would  the  gonthMTvan  yield? 

Mr.  Meeds.  In  a  moment. 

Indeed  we  know  in  sevei'al  States,  Cahfornia,  whei'e  we  have  had 
the  decision  there,  and  other  States  which  have  constitutional  provi- 
sions in  which  similai*  decisions  have  boen  made,  that  the  State  is 
calling  for  a  realinement  in  educational  financing,  so  we  can  take 
that  into  consideration  in  those  areas,  but  we  don't  know  in  all.  and  it 
siiorild  not.  as  you  say,  preclude  educational  planning. 

Mr.  Stetger.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IMeeds.  I  would  be  happy  to  yielcl  to  the  gentleman. 

;^fr.  Stokjer.  I  appreciate  that. 
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The  question  Mmt  you  asked  and  tlie  response  Mrs.  Barrett  has 
given  raises  a  question  in  my  mind. 

Would  this  argument  about  tlie  impact  of  tlie  court  cases  make  it 
difficult  for  us  to  justify  a  5-year  extension  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act?  Ought  we  not,  if  we  extend  it  at  all,  extend 
it  for  a  relatively  sliort  period  of  time,  in  order  that  we  might  come 
back  and  determine  what  tlie  impact  is  ? 

Mi's.  BARinrrr.  Mrs.  Fhuiigan,  will  you  take  that,  please  ? 

Mrs.  Flaxioax.  I  don't  feel  concerned  with  the  amount  if  time  that 
you  extend  it  for,  since  you  can  ahvays,  at  the  Congress  will,  unex- 
tend  it  or  reextend  it. 

I  think  tlie  pnri:)osc  of  the  H-year  program  at  least  hi  the  initial 
stages  is  to  provide  a  soit  of  a  guarantee  that  you  will  be  going  in  this 
general  direction  for  5  years. 

However,  there  has  not  box^n  a  year  yet  when  we  didn't  feel  that  there 
was  a  real  threat  to  the  funding  of  some  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  jNIeeds.  Now,  Mrs.  Barrett,  I  assume  you  would  also  agree  witJi 
me  that  tlie  present  funding  jnetliod,  paiticulai'ly  of  title  I  of  ESIiA, 
lias  the  elYect  of  alleviating  problems  to  which  Rodriguez  y.  San 
Antonio  directs  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  inadequacy  of  funding  in  poor 
districts. 

The  effect  of  ESEA,  title  I,  is  to  funnel  money  predonunantly  into 
those  districts,  is  it  not  ? 
Mrs.  Flaxioax^.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  the  effect  of  special  revenue  sharing  might  be 
exactly  the  opposite.  It  might  not,  but  it  might  bo.  If  a  State  chose,  or 
a  local  municipality  chose  to  do  it  that  way.  ]\Iight  it  not? 

Mi's.  Barreit^.  We  would  not  predict  on  "that  at  the  moment. 

Mr,  SIeeds.  Well,  I  am  sure  it  is  very  didicult  to  pi*edict,  but  it  is 
rather  clear  to  me  that  it  has  been,  and  indeed  it  has  been  in  the  past 
in  some  areas — in  some  areas,  not  in  all. 

Now,  one  more  question.  You  talked  about  the  tax  credit  and  the 
parochial  schools,  and  as  a  member  avIio  was  insti'umental  in  the  initial 
brcalvthrongh  in  19G5  in  providing  financing  for  parochial  schools 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I  think  I  have 
some  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the  problems  of  parochial 
schools. 

You  mentioned  that  the  President  had  set  aside  money  in  his  budget 
for  parochial  education.  Could  you  tell  me  where  tliat  was,  for  aid  to 
parochial  schools? 

Mrs.  Barrett.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McFarland  to  check  that  out. 

Mr.  McFarland.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Flanigan.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  budget  in  brief,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeds,  But  have  you  been  able  to  find  any  place  where  indeed 
there  is  any  specific  sum  set  aside  ? 

Mi's.  Barrett.  It  would  probably  be  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  that  he 
counted  on. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Indeed  it  would  be,  but  I  don't  see  any  specific  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  either  a  t".x  credit  or  any  specific  sum  set 
aside  for  parochial  education,  and  if  there  is,  I  would  be  very  happy  if 
you  would  enlighten  me. 

Eather,  it  is,  I  think,  that  thei-e  will  be  a  proposal  coming  for  tax 
credit. 
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Mr.  McFarland.  We  ai-e  sensitive  about  tliis  due  to  i\Ir.  Wcinborgh- 
er's  stiitcmcnt  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Coinniittee  last  session,  when- 
lie  indicated  before  Ways  and  Means  that  this  money  could  be  se- 
cured by  taking  the  money  from  impact  aid. 

Mr.  Mkkds.  Indeed,  and  I  am  a  little  touchy  about  tliat,  too. 

Let's  assume  that  there  is  no  specific  amount  set  aside  foi'  aid  tO' 
parochial  schools,  other  than  wliat  might  be  going  tlirough  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  T^ducation  Act  right  now,  and  that  tlie  pro- 
postil  of  tlie  administration  is  to  later  support  a  tax  credit  i)roposal 
^vhicll  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
of  a  billion  dollars,  say.  Let's  just  use  that  as  a  round  figure. 

Do  you  feel  that  is  any  different  than  allocating  from  collected  rev- 
enues $1  billion  for  parochial  education  ? 

Mrs.  l^AUKK'rr.  Ours  is  a  very  sweeping  general  kind  of  position  in 
the  whole  area  of  private  and  parochial  schools.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  Federal  funds — however  they  appear  in  the  Federal  budget, 
however  they  get  where  they  ai  e,  however  they  are  collected — should  be 
used  in  support  of  private  and  parochial  scliools. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Well,  you  arc  taking  the  constitutional  and  strict 
interpretation. 

I  am  sure  you  would  not  disagree  with  the  way  funds  arc  l)eing  allot- 
ted for  parochial  schools  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  in  title  I,  title  II,  and  other  ureas. 

Mrs.  Barkiot.  As  I  understand  it,  sir,  that  is  tlxC  aid  to  the  child 
program. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  engage  in  semantics.  In  any  event, 
call  it  aid  to  the  children  or  whatever  you  will,  would  you  not  agree 
with  me  that  whether  it  is  $1  billion  tliat  is  given  as  a  tax  credit — 
that  is  to  say,  never  gets  collected  by  the  Federal  Government — is  no 
different  than  putting  a  billion  dollars  in  parochial  education  after 
vou  collect  it  ?  It  is  still  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
$1  billion. 

Mrs.  Rarrktt.  You' are  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pkutcins.  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  jneld  to  one  of  the  members. 

Chairman  Pertctxs.  Mr.  Steiger. 

^Ir.  Stetokr.  Thank  you,  ^Ir.  Chainnan. 

^Irs.  Barrett,  I  am  i^leased  that  you  are  here  this  moming,  and  I 
am  interested  in  the  views  as  expressed  by  the  Is^ational  Education 
Association  on  this  question  of  what  we  should  do,  but  out  of  this, 
quite  honestly,  come  a.  number  of  concerns  that  I  don't  believe  you 
have  at  this  point  touched  on,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  your 
comments  on  some  other  issues  with  which  I  think  we  have  to  deal. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  the  position  of  the  Ifational  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  the  formula  that  we  use  for  the  distribution  of  finids  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  I  wondered  whether 
the  NEA  has  at  this  point  developed  a  position  which  would  indicate 
whether  you  support  the  use  of  the  1970  census  data,  and,  if  so,  what 
steps  can  or  should  tlie  Cons^ress  take  regarding  the  rather  substantial 
impact  upon  a  variety  of  States  when  one  uses  that  census  data? 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Mi-s.  Flanigan  is  our  financial  expeit,  so  I  wnll  turn 
the  question  over  to  her. 
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Mi*s.  Flaxigan.  I  have  just  received  the  1070  census  distribntioii  of 
nujnbers  of  children  at  A'arious  income  levels.  I  really  would  ap]n'e- 
ciate  the  opportunity  to  get  it  on  the  computer  aiul  run  it  oil*  nnd 
stiuly  it  before  we  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Stfjokj?.  T  would  be  delighted  to  find  out  what  the  computer  has 
to  say  about  that  question. 

My  conceni,  as  you  can  undei'stand,  is,  for  example,  in  tlic  case,  of 
Wisconsin  that  Ave  lose  a.  percentatre  change  of  something  like  40  per- 
cent minus.  In  the  State  of  New  York  tliey  go  up  to  something  lilvc 
25  percent. 

M]*s.  Fi.AKiGAX.  T  have  heard  that  nmioiv  but!  don't  Imow  whether 
they  are  going  up  because  of  the  other  factors  in  the  formula,  or 
wlietliei'  they  are  going  up  because  of  an  increased  concentration  of 
low  income  childiTu  m  the  State.  I 

Mr.  S'rKTOEfi.  Just  based  ou  the  low  income  factor,  would  it  be 
possible  foi*  you.  at  the  poiiit  at  which  you  liave  run  this  through 
your  com])uter,  t.liat.  Mrs.  Barrett,  you  could  submit  something  to  us 
that  would  ijidicate  Avhat  you  judge  to  be  tlie  impact  of  the  census 
data,  and  what  suggestions  yon  would  make  ? 

Mrs.  Barretp.  We  Avould  he  vei^  ha]:)py  to  provide  this,  and  any 
other  information  thnt  any  of  the  membei's  of  tlie  committee  might  find 
they  ]iecd.  If  we  have  it,  cejtiiinly  Avill  make  it  availa])lc  to  you  upon 
request. 

Mi-s.  Flaxtoak.  Yes. 

^Ir.  SrrjGKR.  T  would  be  very  gi-ateful  for  that,  because  T  am  sui^e, 
kjiowiuo-  the  propeiisity  of  the  House  particularly  for  data  and  sta- 
tistics, that  will  be  a  major  factor  in  whatever  decisions  this  oom« 
mittee  jna-kes  jfs  they  coinc  to  the  floor  and  attempt  to  defend  what^A^er 
decisions  we  may  hn  ve  reached  within  this  committee,. 

You  have  just  distributt^d  for  all  of  us  a  publication  from  your 
research  division  on  the  estimates  of  school  statistics  for  1072-73, 
and  that  information  is  always  of  interest.  i)ut  out  of  that  T  don't  find, 
for  example,  anv  substantive  analysis  of  the  impact  of  title  I  of  the 
ESEA. 

What  has  it  doi^o?  "^^Hiat  kinds  of  results  ha\-e  you  found  in  terms 
of  the  effect  on  chiklren  of  the  use  of  elementary  and  secondaiT  edu- 
cation money? 

I  don't  really  see  in  here  anything  I'elated  to  how  the  funds  ai*e 
bi'oken  down.  For  example,  in  title  I.  what  percentage  goes  to  insti'uc- 
tional  materials,  whnt  percentage  might  go  to  teachers'  salaries,  what 
kind  of  percentage  goes  to  administration  and  overhead,  this  kind  of 
thing? 

Have  you  got  any  data  that  wo\dd  be  available  to  the  committee 
thnt  will  give  us  some  guidance  on  that  question,  or  those  questions? 

Mi's.  Barukit.  Mrs.  Flanigan  is  also  a  part  of  this  study,  so  T  am 
going  to  t\ivn  it  over  to  her. 

]\fr.  RTi<:TGKn.  Mrs.  Flanigan. 

Mrs.  FT.ANroAX.  Fvery  year  we  ask  the  States  for  this  dnta.  We  also 
ask  the  States  to  fill  out  a  sepai^te  sheet  by  Federal  program  which 
would  just  get  the  amount  of  funds,  program  by  ]n-ogram.  that  thev 
ex]')ect  to  receive.  Generally,  they  don't  fill  that  out.  because  they  don't 
Iniow.  so  they  are  guessing  in  total  rather  than  allocation  by  specific 
program. 
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The  iiifoniiiition  you  requested  on  tlie  impact  of  ESEA  funds  on 
programs  I  tliink  is  best  n-otteii  from  tlie  evaluations  of  tlie  ESEA 
that  have  beon  done  under  a  number  of  contractoi-s  who  went  right 
into  tlie  districts  and  studied  them.  They  Jiavc  been  summarized  aiid 
should  be  a  vailable  to  you. 

Your  question  on  liow  the  funds  are  spent  is  answered  in  the  annual 
evaluation  of  ESEA  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  does. 

Mr.  Steiger.  Does  not  tlie  XEA  take  any  evaluation  of  ESEA? 

Mi's.  Flaxtgan.  We  have  re\'iewcd  other  people's  evaluations.  The. 
amount  of  money  inA'olved  i]i  tlicse  evaluation  studies  is  in  the  nature 
of  $100,000;  those  contracts  have  been  let  by  the  Federal  Govenunent 
gcnei'ally.  We  have  not  participated  in  those. 

Mr.  Steiger.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 

My  concern  here  is  that,  as  the  chairman  rightly  said,  this  is  one 
of  the  leading  national  organizations  in  the  field  of  educiition,  a  pro- 
fessional organization,  and  wo  still  at  this  point,  I  think,  for  example, 
arc  waiting  to  find  out  should  wo  concentrate  in  reading  and  math 
in  terms  of  the  use  of  title  I  money  \uKler  ESEA  ? 

Docs  the  NEA  think  that  is  a  good  idea,  a  bad  idea?  ^Yl\ilt  is  the 
evaUiation  that  you  make? 

You  cojne  Jiei^e,  you  have  said  you  support  an  extension  of  ESEA, 
and  I  would  liope  that  out  of  this  we  might  

!Mrs.  Fr,AXif;.\x.  T  think  Mrs.  Barivtt  answei'cd  your  question  when 
slic  said  that  reading  and  math  may  not  be  the  prune  need  of  a  given 
grou])  of  childrwi  in  a  given  classroom.  They  may  need  lu'cakfast  first, 
or  tliey  may  \wd  social  studies,  or  t^icy  uiay  jicod  help  on  in  tor. cul- 
tural relationships. 

T  thinlc  one  beauty  of  ESEA  is  that,  when  money  reaches  the  scliool 
district  level,  the  school  can  then  apply  the  funds  to  meet  its  greatest 
need. 

yiv,  S'nuoKK.  Right,  but  out  of  those  districts  undoubtedly  there  is 
an  XEA  affiliate  involved  in  the  teachino;  of  the  elementary  child,  and 
one  Avonld,  T  hope,  be  able  to  come  up  with  something  that  would  say, 
yes,  the  reading  level  was  increased  by  x  percent,  that  the  child  gained 
X  ninnber  of  pounds,  if  it  is  a  breakfast  question  or  a  lunch  question. 

What  do  you  liave  for  us  from  a  professional  standpoint  on  the 
riglitness  or  the  wronguess  of  this  concept  of  aid  to  the  disadvantaged  ? 

Mrs.  Flaxtgax.  I  think  if  we  have  learned  one  thing  since  ESEA 
went  into  effect,  it  is  that  thei*e  is  probabl^^  not  a  short-term  ^nv 
all  of  the  education  ills  that  have  been  pyramided  over  generations. 
I  think  the  pursuit  of  the  one  thing  that  is  going  to  solve  all  tlie  edu- 
cational ]>rob1ems  we  hnve,  we  ai-e  less  enamoured  with  it  than  m'c  were 
10  years  ago, 

Mr.  Stkuu:r.  WJint  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  ^frs.  Bai*rett,  to  Christopher  Jeneks'  latest  study? 

Mrs.  B.\Tnn:rr.  Well,  I  think  tliat  perhaps  out^  r(^aetion  is  as  mixed 
as  many  of  tlie  reactions  that  have  been  expressc  ^ 

We  find  very  little  new  in  Mr.  Jencks'  lai  .tement.  W"  find 
]n'ctty  nuicli  a  review  of  statements  by  people  ^\  jio  iiave  venturetl  into 
this  same  field  prior  to  Mr.  Jencks. 

^fr.  Steiger.  Do  you  tln'nk  that  the  Jencks'  study  conti^butes  an\'- 
thino:  to  our  understanding  of  what  we  ought  to  loe  doing  in  this  field? 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  it 'makes  some  contribution  if 
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only  to  review  what  other  people  have  said  originally,  but  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  the  contribution  is  substantial. 

It  certain!}^  should  be  read,  it  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  edu- 
cation todaj^,  the  needs  that  exist,  and  so  on  and  so  on,  but  I  doirt  tliink 
it  will  make  an^^  significant  impact  on  what  is  happening  in  education. 

Mr.  Stei^jku.  One  last  question,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing 
that  our  time  is  sliort,  and  there  are  many  others  who  are  here. 

In  your  statement,  on  page  4,  you  have  made  a  suggestion  which  says 
that. 

We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  changing  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation by  establishing  a  priority  for  distribution  to  school  distiicts  with  a  high 
proportion  of  pupils  who  are  dependents  of  those  in  the  uuifonned  services. 

Do  you  want  to  go  a  little  further  with  that?  Are  you  saying  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  reflect  a  greater  concentration  of 
men  and  women  in  militai-y  with  dependents,  rather  tlian  just  the  Fed- 
eral impact  concept  that  we  now  use  ? 

Mrs.  Baiuiett.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFarland,  please. 

Mr.  McFarland.  We  have  a  great  concern  over  the  way  that  appro- 
priations come  through  for  this  program. 

One  major  example  is  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  which  is  about  45  percent  im- 
pacted. Each  year,  the  school  district,  the  school  board,  and  tlie  super- 
intendent go  through  having  to  decide  if  they  can  continue  to  operate 
the  schools.  Certainly  this  alf  ects  the  teachers. 

In  December,  from  somewhere,  they  were  given  an  additional  amount 
of  money  so  that  they  could  proceed.  Their  problem  is  mixed  up  with 
the  fact  that  the  appropriations  bill  was  twice  vetoed,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  level  of  spending  was  at  the  previous  year. 

We  are  concerned.  If  a  remedy  could  be  sought  to  alleviate  this 
situation  in  the  authorizing  legislation,  we  would  be  interested  in 
working  something  out. 

I  don't  remember  the  figures,  Mr.  Steiger,  right  oif  tlie  top  of  my 
liead,  how  many  are  A's  or  B's.  There  are  about  25  to  40  school  districts 
across  the  country  that  have  this  very  severe  problem  each  year,  and 
part  of  it  is  related  to  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Steiger.  That  I  appreciate. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Sir.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

JNfrs,  Barrett  and  your  colleagues,  we  thank  you  for  coming  today 
and  giving  us  some  information. 

Mrs.  Barrett,  why  would  you  figure  that  we  ought  to  keep  part  B 
of  the  impact  program? 

Mrs.  BAimEOT.  Stan. 

Mr.  McFarland.  Very  simply.  The  payment  for  federally  connected 
students  is  in  lieu  of  tax.  Because  of  tlie  Federal  property,  the  school 
districts  are  very  heavily  impacted  and  prohibited  from  taxing  all 
Available  bases. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  You  use  the  term  "impacted,''  and  that  kind  of  reminds 
jue  of  a  sore  wisdom  tooth,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  isn't  why  tlie  word 
was  put  together,  because  it  is  very  highly  descriptive,  and  it  conjures 
uip^  in  our  minds  something  quite  woiTisome  and  botliersome^  and 
painful. 
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Is  it  that  painful  as  a  general  proposition  to  retain  this  kind  of 
assistance  program? 

Mr.  McFarland.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  has  been  tliat  over 
the  years  there  have  been  amendments  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  that 
have  extended  the  number  of  B  students.  For  example,  Congressman 
Quie  ahyays  used  the  example  of  Montgomery  County,  ]\Id.,  Avhich 
is  receiving  impact  funds,  even  though  lie  is  working  m  the  District 
of  Cohimbia, 

I  tliiiilc  tliat  tliero  aj'o  provisions  of  tlie  act  that  we  would  reconi- 
mend  the  committee  take  a  look  at. 

jNIr,  Mazzolt.  Would  you  submit  such  recommendations? 

T  can  iindcivstnnd  pa?*t  A,  and  I  can  undo?\sta?Hl — oven  thoii^>-}i  we 
didn't  fund  it — part  C.  but  T  am  a  little  bit  befuddled  by  part  B,  I 
would  appreciate  recommendations  from  you  about  what  wo  can  do 
with  the  impact  program. 

]\rrs.  Barrett,  why  the  near  paranoia  on  the  part  of  professional  edu- 
catoi'S  about  allowing  a  special  rovonue  program  to  take  place? 

^frs. ,  Bakuk'it.  a  special  revenue  funding  for  education,  in  the 
opinion  of  educntoi'S,  defeats  the  whole  purpose,  the  wliole  reason 
for  which  public  schools  wore  founded  is,  to  provide  an  adequate, 
equitable  kind  of  pro^^ram  of  education  for  every  child,  wliorever  he 
is,  in  terms  of  his  needs. 

Tf  we  are  goinsr  to  have  that  Icind  of  education,  we  haA^e  to  have  an 
equitable  dollar  in  terms  of  ironeral  sui)port  for  education  behind  that 
cliild. 

Mr.  Mazzotj.  And  you  are  convinced  that  a  program  of  general  rev- 
cTuie  sharing,  special  revenue  sharing  with  respect  to  educational  pro- 
g!'nuis,  is  not  the  way  to  gmirantee  to  each  child  ? 

Mrs.  Barretf.  Stan. 

!^^oFAnLAxn.  I  would  like  to  make  a  distinction.  I  don't  think 
you  can  compare  special  education  with  general  revenue  sharing. 

'Sir.  Ma/zolt.  Lei's  talk  about  special. 

Mr.  McFarlaxo.  That  does  not  talk  about  money.  I  tliink  our  prob- 
lem is  the  times  in  which  it  is  being  proposed. 

Mr.  M\7//.ojj,  Do  yon  fear  the  nnwillingjiess  of  local  school  anthoi'i- 
ties  to  fulfill  the  needs? 

Ml'.  McFART.Axn.  I  think  it  is  veiy  basic  that  we  have  reason  to  fear 
a  loss  of  I'evenue  for  education  programs  mider  the  special  rcvxunio 
pro,<rram.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

;Mr.  ^[azzotj.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  an  enlightened  leadership 
in  education  on  a  local  level  today? 

Mr.  JrcFAin.ANr).  Yes :  in  most  school  districts. 

]\ri'.  ]\[azzolt.  And  in  most  situations  do  you  think  they  can  handle 
special  revenue  sharinc:  adequately  and  equitably? 

Mr.  McFarlaxd.  They  probably  could,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
153  not  the  problem. 

As  I  said  before,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  financial  resources 
coiuiu.<T  to  districts  through  the  special  rcA^oiuie  sharing  for  grant 
consolidation. 

^[r.  !Mazzot<t.  For  the  pure  academics  of  it,  let's  assume  you  have 
the  same  amotmt  of  money  coming  in,  but  this  comes  in  with  fewer 
strings  and  fewer  categories. 

]\Ir.*McFARLAxn.  Theoretically,  and  everything  being  equal,  I  don't 
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\  that  tlie  NEA  in  tlie  future  could  refuse  to  support  that  kind 
(j.  x)rograin. 

Mi  s.  Flanigan.  May  I  add  to  that  i 

ilr.  Mazzoi.1.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Flaxigan.  Last  year  we  surveyed  the  large  city  soliool  .sys- 
tcinSj-ajul  we  found  about  t\vo-t])ii*ds  of  tliem  i^i'etty  iiuich  in  u  crisis 
situation. 

Tlie  testimony  we  got  f  roui  one  Southern  system  which  was  under 
court  oi'ders  for  busing  was  tliat  the  only  children  in  the  system  getting 
public  funds  for  sclioolbooks,  supplier,  and  so  forth  were  the  children 
in  title  1.  Now,  quite  obviously,  they  were  the  children  who  needed  it 
most. 

AVe  do  fear  that  while  the  situation  will  not  be  that  exaggerated  if, 
fo!'  instance,  there  is  a  loud  call  in  the  State,  pi'obably  thnmgh  court 
ordoi',  for  one  type  of  child  or  anothei',  it  will  diveit  funds  from  the  low 
inconui  children,  from  the  ueglocted  children,  fi*om  the  delinquent 
children,  from  the  first  Americans,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Ma/>zoli.  What  you  are  really  saying  is  that  you  are  not  sure  you 
could  withstand  the  politics  at  the  lower  level  t 

Mrs.  Flankjan.  That  is  a  pai't  of  it.  The  other  part  of  it  is  the  sheer 
fiscal  ci'isis  which  has  been  existing  annually  at  the  local  level. 

Now  this,  coupled  with  the  need  i'oi*  the  State  to  equalize  umong  dis- 
tricts, would  give  not  vei'v  umch  protection  to  these  spec'./i  classes  of 
children  who  live  in  fairly  well-to^do  districts,  as  we  n7:.-';isure  them, 
but  as  th(\v  nuiy  not  be  in  fact. 

Mr.  M.\7jZo\a.  1  wish  1  could  pursue  this  fuither,  but  we  are  in  a  T)- 
ininnte  limit  here* 

Let  me  nsk  Mi's.  Barrett  how  can  you  equalize  per  pupil  expenditures, 
as  t))ese  many  court  ca.ses  j)]n'])oit  to  do,  wlien  you  in  NEA  have  ad- 
vocated adding  generally  on  toj)  of  the  categorical  programs?  Isn't  that 
in  and  of  itself  unequal '{ 

Mi'S.  Bakkk-it.  No,  not  necessarily.,It  is  not. 

We  are  talking  about  general  school  aid,  general  school  funds.  We 
are  talking  about  a  basic  program  that  will  be  adeqmite  to  the  needs 
of  every  child. 

Ml*.  Max;z()li.  E(]ualize  exponditvires,  if  you  are  going  to  have  some 
children  getting  categorical  programs,  which  would  then  mean  that 
the  per  pupil  (expenditure  for  that  exceeds  an  average?  How  can  you 
have  equal  educational  expenditures? 

]Vrrs.  Flanigax.  None  oli  the  courts  have  indicated  that  they  have 
considered  it  an  uiieciual  situation  where  a  child  needed  and  received 
additional  educational  .services. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  If  I  might  just  intrude  a  minute,  I  sat  in  here  last  year*, 
and  we  had  some  lawyers  who  speculated  that  anything  beyond  an 
average  for  any  pu])il  was  imequal,  as  they  read  the  general  holdings, 
and  they  felt  that  that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  will,  in  elTectj  say. 

Mrs.  Flaxigax,  Well,  the  response  to  the  Minnesota  case,  for  in- 
stance, permitted  them  to  count  in  the  welfare  children  at  1.5.  We  had 
an  average  weighted  factor  for  them,  and  the  court  approved  that. 

All  of  the  formulas  have  considered  such  weighting. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Then  we  can  say  that  the  NEA  feels  that  you  can  have 
unequal  expenditures,  is  what  it  really  amounts  to  ? 

Mrs.  Fla  NIG  AN.  Yes.  . 
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Mr.  ilAzzoi^i.  Ivct  me  i\sk  a  liiial  question. 

Mrs.  Barrett,  you  indieuted  when  Mr.  Quie  talked  to  you  about  the 
fornmla,  title  II  and  title  1,  which  permits  some  money  to  go  to  private 
and  parochial  schools  as  not  being  oilensive  to  your  standards  and  the 
jSEA  position. 

You  fuitlier  said  any  use  of  public  funds  for  private  or  parochial 
scliools  would  be  otfensive,  and  in  speaking  witii  JMr.  Meeds,  you 
amended  that  to  say  that  the  use  of  it  througii  ElSEA  was  not  iii  the 
end  i^roduct  in  opposition  to  your  feeling. 

So  we  say,  therefore,  you  don't  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  uiiconstitu- 
tional,  that  it  is  wrong,  that  it  is  a  derogation  of  public  education  to 
have  private  and  parochial  schools  wrapped  into,  folded  into,  ESEA, 
but  that  a  separate  program  M'here  the  direct  Fedei*al  funds  go  for 
pupils,  or  a  system  of  tax  credits,  would  be  iji  fact  a  derogation  of 
public  education  i 

Mrs.  Bariik'it.  That  is  cori'ect. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  All  right.  Now^,  tell  me  \vhy.  Why  do  you  make  that 
disthiction  ? 
Mi's.  Bai^keut.  Stan,  you  take  that. 

Ml*.  MgFajUvAnd.  We  have  based  our  jjosition  essentially  upon  the 
Court's  decisions.  Aid  to  the  child  as  handled  under  ESEA  is 
constitutional. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  If  we  were  to  put  a  bounty  on  each  child  of  $50  or  $100 
or  $200,  or  whatever  it  is.  just  for  him  to  be  spent,  would  tliat  be 
oilensive  ?  Would  that  not  be  aid  to  the  student  ? 

Mr.  jMcFarlaxd.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Mazzou.  And  that  would  be  OK  by  you,  then,  as  far  as  use  in 
tlie  private  or  nonpublic  school  ? 

Mr.  McFarijind.  Well,  the  basis. of  the  child  benefit  theory  is  that 
support  comes  through  the  aid  of  public  agencies  to  provide  better 
educational  oppoitnnities. 

You  are  talking  about  some  kind  of  a  direct  

^Ir.  Mazzolt.  I  was  just  trying  to  get  to  the  point  of  saying  I  can't 
really  quite  get  the  distinction.  I  think  it  is  a  very  subtle  one. 

Mr.  McFaklaxd.  We  would  be  very  happy  if  the  court — and  there 
are  several  cases  going  to  the  court  in  New  York  and  otherwise— w^oiild 
resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Jlrs.  Barrett,  I  uiidei^tand  that  this  is  your 
first  a]')pearance  before  a  congressional  committee,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  compliment  you  for  doing  nn  outstanding  job.  In  my  judgment, 
you  are  well  representing  the  National  Education  Association. 

Mi\  Mazzou.  I  believe  you  liad  one  comment. 

'Mrs.  Barrett.  I  had  one  sentence  I  would  like  to  give  at  this  time. 

We  cannot  suppose,  Mi\  ]\Iazzoli,  tlint  all  children  start  out  equal 
in  this  world,  or  equal  in  the  field  of  education.  Thei-efore,  if  we  are 
talking  about  absolute  equal  in  what  is  offered  them  in  education,  we 
are  discriminating  against  them  before  we  stait.  They  do  not  start 
out  equal. 

jNIr.  jNIazzolt.  ]\fany  of  us  share  that  point  of  view,  and  wonder 
about  tlie  whole  effoit  to  making  equal  expenditures  to  provide  some- 
how an  equal  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

93~ij45— 73-~pt.  1  10 
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!Mr.  Lkii^iax  [presiding],  Mr.  Bell. 

31r.  Bell.  I  am  liappy  to  welcoiiie  3^011  before  the  committee,  and  also 
tliaiik  the  KEA  generally  for  its  very  fine  \York  throughout  the 
^,'ation. 

JIi-s.  Barrett,  I  was  interested  in  page  4  of  your  statement  in  whicli 
you  talked  about  the  National  Education  Association  tending  to  favor 
legislation  establishing  a  priority  for  distribution  to  school  districts 
wiffi  a  higli  proportion  of  pupils  wlio  are  dependent  on  those  in  the 
uniformed  armed  services.  That  is  a  ratlier  interesting  concept. 

Are  you  saying  that  you  would  prefer  this  as  a  more  cicarcut  way 
for  impact  aid,  to  go  that  route,  and  that  you  would  eliminate  some 
of  the  other  features  of  inipact  aid? 

]Mrs.  Bauriot.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McFarland  to  speak. 

]\[r.  McFaiilaxd.  No,  Mr.  Bell.  As  I  said  before,  our  concern  i.^ 
purtJy  an  authorizhig  problem,  and  also  an  appro[)i'iutions  pi'oblem. 

School  districts  where  25  percent  of  the  revenue  comes  from  P.L.  874 
live  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  which  entails  in  many  cases  reduction  in 
educational  services,  teacher  services,  and  so  forth.  They  live  on  more 
of  a.  crisis  basis  tlian  the  otlier  people  who  receive  benefits  from 
P.L.8T4. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  see.  Would  you  geiierally  favor,  or  your  organization 
generally  favoi*  eliminating  some  of  the  P.L.  874  people,  such  as  those 
in  the  B  classification? 

Mr.  McFarland.  No,  sir.  We  do  have  concerns  about  possibly  some 
of  the  inequities  of  how  the  money  is  distributed  under  the  B  cate- 
gories, and  we  would  be  most  happy  to  offer  our  suggestions  to 
tlie  committee. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  do  feel,  don't  you,  that  the  general  categorical  type 
aid  through  the  impact  method  has  been  somewhat  overlapping  and 
has  not  really  been  functioning  as  effectively  as  it  should,  and  that 
it  really  has  not  been  meeting  tlie  ball  on  this  problem,  would  you 
not  say? 

Mr.  McFAPjiAND.  Are  you  referring  to  the  aid  case? 
Mr.  BEiiL.  The  general  impact  aid  program. 

Mr.  McFaulaxd.  We  like  the  general  impact  aid  program.  It  is 
the  only  true  general  money  that  flows  into  the  local  school  district 
thfit  can  bo  used  for  general  purposes. 

yiw  Bell.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  impact  aid  program  that 
lias  been  going  on  year  after  year  to  continue  as  it  is'^ 

Mi\  McFarland.  In  general,  yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  see. 

Barrett,  you  talked  about  redtape  and  the  purpose  of  the  rev- 
enue sharing  being  primarilv  to  eliminate  redtape.  Would  you  not 
think  in  some  cases  that  could  be  very  important,  the  elimination  of 
some  of  tlvis  so-called  redtape  ? 

I  know  in  some  of  my  districts  in  California,  and  in  other  areas  of 
Califorjiia,  we  have  had  some  momentous  problems  of  small  school 
areas  trying  to  fill  out  forms  and  adequate  forms  to  get  the  kind  of 
money  tliey  need  under  tliis  category  or  that,  and  in  some  cases  they 
didn't  have  the  manpower  or  the  ability  to  fill  out  the  foi-ms  prop- 
erly— they  didn't  understand  it — they  therefore  didn't  get  it. 

Would  you  not  concur  that  under  revenue  sharing  you  have  a  cer- 
tniii  amount  of  flexibility — that  is  what  the  local  school  may  need? 

!Mrs.  Barreto.  Yes,  I  would  agree  that  there  would  be  a  degree  of 
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flexibility.  A  prime  example  of  that  kind  of  redtape  is  my  own  school 
district  liad  to  go  throiigh  on  a  small  funding  for  nonprivileged  young- 
stci'S  in  that  jxuticnlar  scliool  district 

There  was  so  much  redtape  that  a  large  committee  came  down  here 
and  started  at  the  congressional  level  to  try  to  unwind  the  redtape 
which  gi'ossly  discriminated  against  some  districts,  oidy  to  find  that 
starting  here,  going  bade  to  the  State  and  going  back  to  the  local, 
after  putting  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  on  it,  we  could  not  unroll, 
unwind,  the  redtape. 

J[r.  Bia.L.  This  was  when  ? 

Afrs.  Baurictt.  This  was  last  year  under  a  special  program  in  owr 
inner-city  schools. 

Mr.  Bnr.L.  That  was  not  under  the  reveime-sharinc:  protrram  then; 
was  that? 

;Mi'S.  Barkett.  Stan? 

Ml*.  MgFarlaxd.  Sir,  although  one  of  the  stated  purposes  in  tlie 
revonuo-sharing  ]n*ogram  submitted  last  year  was  that  that  program 
woiiid  eliminate-  redtape,  we  feel  tliat  that  is  not  necessai'ily  the  case. 
Obviously,  it  is  an  opinion,  from  w^hat  w^e  have  heard.  The  details  of 
the  way  it  is  going  to  be  handled,  the  committee  did  not  even  hear. 

^[r.  Bkll.  You  said  something  a  few  minutes  ago  that  is  rather 
interesting.  Yon  said  that  you  felt  that  the  people  at  the  local  school 
level  were  generally  fairly  talented  and,  I  take  it  from  that  state- 
ment, that  you  feel  they  iniderstand  where  the  emphasis  should  be  in 
the  schools. 

Assuming  that  you  do  eliminate  some  redtape,  would  you  not  also 
tliiuk,  considering  your  comment  about  the  school  personnel,  that 
they  could  probably  do  it  a  little  bit  better  than  people  directing  it 
from  the  Commissioner's  office  in  Washington  ? 

ifr.  McFarlaxd.  Oh,  I  would  agree  with  that,  but  I  don't  think 
the  situation  is  going  to  change  that  much.  Under  education  revenue 
sharing  in  the  proposal  last  3^ear,  a  niimber  of  direct  State  grant  pro- 
grams and  discretionary  programs  woiild  in  some  cases  be  lumped 
togetlier. 

The  systems  for  operating  these  programs  are  quite  different.  Your 
discretionary  programs  ai'e  those  programs  you  have  to  apply  for 
dii'ectly  from  the  Commissioner. 

Xow  I  would  assume  that  whatever  the  administration  sends  up 
this  year,  there  will  pi-obably  be  changes  and  revisions,  aiul  so  fortli.  " 
We  cv  \  only  speak  in  terms* of  what  we  saw  from  the  past  year.  We 
can  oi.iV  anticipate. 

^fr,  BixL.  I  think  you  have  to  judge  more  from  the  philosophy  of 
revemie  sharing^  rathei-  than  one  or  two  individual  cases  at  this  early 
stage,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question,  and  I  see  it  true — I  see  it  true 
in  business,  I  see  it  true  in  govermnent,  I  see  it  true  in  schools,  I  see 
it  true  in  everything — that  you  can  usually  run  things  better  at  the 
local  levehthan  you  can  from'  long  distances  awa.y. 

And  I  don't  think  that  you  can  deny  that.  As  I  understand  your 
coniments  to  Congressman*  Mazzoli  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  sort  of 
accepted  that  the  real  reason  wliy  you  don't  like  the  revenue  sharing 
prograiTi  is  basically  because  you  clon't  feel  yon  w^ill  get  enougli  money^ 

^fr.  ]Vrr.Ti\vnT.ANn.  T  don't  know  that  there  is  any  guarantee!  We  liave 
not  heard  of  anything  in  the  material  from  various  people  who  luive 
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discussed  the  si:>ecial  revenue  pi-ograms  tliat  there  is  going  to  be 
really  a]!^'  substantial  difference  in  terms  of  red  tape,  paperwork,  and 
regulations  at  the  local  level. 

Because  fciiere  are  categorical  pi'ognuiis,  yovi  are  going  to  have  to 
spell  out  and  follow  the  regulations.  Whether  they  come  from  the 
Federal  or  State  level,  they  are  rognlatious. 

Mr.  Bklu  TluM'c  are  some  regulations,  but  I  think  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction of  the  sj>ecial  revenue  sharing  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  less 
control  and  less  iiifluence.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  MgFarlaxd.  Well,  sir,  we  don't  feel  that  is  the  case, 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  you  have  to  go  throu^li  the  old  statement,  "If  you 
have  not  tried  it,  don't  knock  it/'  Certainly  witli  the  system  we  have 
been  using  in  Califoriiia,  there  have  been  a  Jot  of  complaints,  and  I 
have  had  to  live  witli  them, 

Mr.  McFarlaxd.  There  is  authority  on  the  books  that  througli 
HEW,  the  Education  Division,  and  0*E,  that  could  bring  about  the 
very  same  thing  that  they  ai'c  trying  to  legislate  tlii'ough  grant  con- 
solidation. 

In  fact,  there  have  been  target  programs  in  several  States  several 
3'e<ars  ago  to  attempt  to  do  this  very  same  thing  in  terms  of  reduction 
of  redtape  and  consolidation,  cataloging  of  guidelines,  and  reguhitions. 

Mr.  BiiJvL.  You  have  lieard  of  the  Cranston  amendment,  htive  you 
not"?  As  I  recollect,  the  Cranston  amendment,  which  was  adopted  last 
year,  prolxibited  HEW  from  doing  the  \'ery  thing  you  are  speaking  of. 

At  any  ]*ate,  as  I  said  earlier^  I  think  3^011  arc  going  to  got  more 
oHiciency  if  you  give  more  ilexibility  to  tiie  ijeople  at  the  lower  level, 
and  I  think  they  will  also  get  more  flexibility. 

Mr.  McFARLiVND.  That  is  why  we  ai'c  interested  in  general  aid  for 
money  flowing  in  where  they  can  make  those  decisions  without  the 
paperwork. 

Mr.  BuLii.  But  the  genei-al  aid  j^rograms  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary  Act,  which  I  helped  to  write  in  1965  along  with  Chairman 
Perkins,  were  good  for  that  time  and  were  needed — but  I  think  there 
is  a  lot  left  that  needs  to  be  done,  a  lot  loft  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  McFarland.  We  do  not  consider  ESEA  general  aid.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  there  were  too  many  requirements. 

Mr.  Belt..  No,  I  said  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  was  not  necessarily  general  aid,  but  was  to  some  extent  honed 
in  on  title  I  purposes,  and  so  forth. 

]Mr.  j\IcFarland.  Sure. 

Mr.  Bi'^LL.  I  gatlier  that  your  main  complaint,  however,  is  the  amount 
of  funding. 

Mr.  McFaela^'d.  This  is  further  compounded  bv  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  which  was  made  public  on  Monday. 
]Mr.  Bkll.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  McFaklaxd.  This  concern  is  furtlier  compounded  by  the  ad- 
ministration budget  request  which  was  made  public  on  Monday,  be- 
cause the  program  part  of  it  is  based  on  n  special  i-evenue  sharing  or  a 
ofrant"  consolidation  basis,  and  our  fears  were  certainly  borne  out 
in  this  regard. 

j\Ir.  Bkll.  In  other  words,  your  concern  is  that  there  will  be  lack  of 
funding? 

ilr.  ilcFARLAjf  D.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 
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"Mr.  Beu..  Now,  you  know  in  nniiiiii^  iiiiythinof.  wliotlior  you  run 
a  business  or  run  a  <rovernment,  you  have  a  problem  of  finnncinix.  You 
havo.  to  liave  ononsrli  ra venue  to  take  cure  of  it.  I  would  like  to  ask 
yon  this  question.  Would  you  be  in  favoi*  of  raising  taxes  to  get  more 
funding,  for  example,  increasing  the  income  tax  ? 

That  would  be  one  way  that  you  could  get  the  money  that  you  need. 
You  would  have  to  fish  or  cut  bait,  on  some  of  these  issues  because  you 
can  always  say  tliat  we  will  rob  Peter  to  i)ay  Paul  over  here,  and  it 
never  ends  u])  that  way.  As  a  practical  matter,  what  you  arc  i*eally 
faced  with  and  what  you  are  really  saying  now  is  that  you  arc  im- 
willing  to  raise  taxes. 

Tf  you  are  willing  to  raise  taxes,  that  is  one  thinir.  ^layhe  T  miglit 
agree  with  you — I  would  not  :-ay  th:it  in  uiv  district.  I  mia'ht  agree 
with  you,  but  the  answer  might  I)e  that  things  will  have  to  remain 
pretty  much  the  same. 

Mr.  McF.wj.Axi^.  Obviously,  ftomethAi-ig  bfts  to  give.  The  NEA.  does 
not  have  a  position  whether  there  should  be  a  tax  incivase  or  not, 
but  we  all  read  the  press.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  speculntion  in  some 
(piartei's  that,  although  it  is  said  there  won't  he,  there  will  bi^  a  tax 
increase  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

ISlv.  Pelt..  Well.  T  dou't  tliink  there  will  be  a  tax  increa.se.  and  T, 
of  course,  was  being  a  little  bit  humorous,  facetious  on  that,  that  I 
might  agree  with  von,  but  T  do  thiidv  that  you  ha\'e  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  von  raise  taxes  or  you  stay  as  you  are  on  some 
of  these  things.  I  thiuk  that  tlie  Nixon  administration  has  sliown  its 
concei'u  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  human  I'esourccs  features  ai*e 
much  Ini'ger  than  they  were  in  the  ]n*evious  administration. 

Mrs.  PAKnis'iT.  Would  tou  agree.  Mr.  Pell,  at  the  same  time  this 
Nation  has  theresponsibnitv  of  examiningits  priorit'<'S? 

INfr.  Pell.  That  is  right. 

^^frs.  Pari?i:it.  And  reordering  its  ]n*iorities  hoi^ofnlly  so  that  for 
tJie  first  time  in  history,  education  would  be  a  prioritv  of  this  Nation. 

When  the  Federal  Govennnent  contributes  oidy  7.7  percent  in  sup- 
port of  education,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  pi-etty  low  on  the  priority  list. 

INIr.  Pell.  Well,  INFrs.  Parrett,  T  can't  say  that  T  have  always  agreed 
with  you,  as  you  will  note  hy  some  of  my  votes.  T  have  felt  that  educa- 
tion has  been  given  a  bit  lower  priority  that  it  sh.nuld  have,  perhaps, 
but  T  do  have  to  add  that  for  the  pei'son  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
running  government,  you  have  to  have  some  sense  of  how  far  you 
can  go  and  from  where  you  can  take  it.  When  you  say  this,  l\rrs.  Par- 
ret,  I  have  to  say  the  same  thing,  but  lately,  T  have  been  likely  to 
say,  "Well.  I  will  take  it  from  something,''  rather  than  to  just  say, 
"T  think  it  has  too  low  a  prioritv  and*  let's  put  some  additional  money 
into  education.  T  think  yon  fi]*st  have  to  tell  me  from  where  to  take  the 
monev.  Shall  we  take  it  out  of  the  cancer  fund,  for  example,  or  shall 
we  take  it  out*of  something  else?  1'\niere  do  we  get  the  monev  to  do 
this?  ^  * 

Mt'S.  RAKRE'rr.  Of  course,  within  NEA  which  runs  on  a  very  limited 
budget  compared  to  the  Federal  Govennnent,  when  we  examine  the 
pro.n:rams  we  need  to  mount,  we  think  first  in  terms  of  serving  the  needs 
of  the  membership. 

Then  we  budc'ct  pT'ogramwise  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  meml:)ership. 
This  is  a  very  simple  exam.ple. 
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"^AHien  I  start  comparin^'tlie  National  Education  Association  to  tlie 
Federal  Government  and  tlie  money  that  is  there,  what  I  am  saying  to 
3'ou  is  we  have  priorities  for  onr  membership,  and  I  am  sure  that  tlie 
Federal  Government  has  priorities,  but  how  liave  they  arrived  at  the 
priorities? 

Wlicn-  has  there  been  a  very  thovou<3jh  examination  of  the  amount  of 
funds  allocated  to  various  functions  at  the  Federal  level  ?  How  does 
the  Federal  Government  really  know  that  it  is  making!;  the  kind  of 
an  effort  that  it  must  make  in  education  until  it  looks  at  the  amounts 
that  are  allocated  in  every  division  of  Government,  defense  and  all 
the  others  ? 

Ai*o  tlie  youth  of  the  Nation  a  priority?  Or  are  they  not? 
So  far  tliey  have  not  been. 

Jilr.  Bkll.  Let  me  say  that  in  the  Federal  Government  there  are 
obviously  many  people  who  study  this.  I  think  that  a^l  citizens,  be- 
cause tJiis  is  an  important  period  we  are  going  through  right  now, 
considering  the  possibly  dangerous  inflation  spiral,  the  question  of  the 
tax  increase,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and  other  things  that  could 
result  in  a  very  bad  situation. 

Ail  right.  I  think  that  we  all  ha^-e  the  responsibility  not  just  to 
say.^'Well.  this  deserves  a  higher  pii'^i^Uy.**  wo  ou<rht  to  say.  "What 
do  we  take  from,  from  what  Peter  to  pay  what  Paul  ?"  I  think  we  must 
approach  it  from  that  angle  because  inflation  is  a  pi'oblem  for  all  of 
us.  Xo  longer  can  we  just  say,  "That  doe>s  not  have  a  high  enough 
priorit}',  let's  take  from  something  else."  I  think  we  have  to  start  say- 
ing wliat  we  are  going  to  take  from  and  to  make  that  clear.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  start  thinking  about. 

Mrs.  Barkett.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  I  think  it  is  the  re- 
spmisibility  of  government  to  do  this. 

"Mv,  Bkll.  It  is  not  just  tlio  responsibility  of  government,  but,  also  of 
the  citizens. 

Mr.  LKiT3rAX.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell. 

The  acting  chairman  would  also  like  to  compliment  ]\Irs.  Barrett 
on  her  presentation  this  morning.  I  feel  like  I  never  left  the  Dade 
County  School  Board. 

Most  of  the  things  that  were  said  today  I  have  to  relate  tojny  back- 
ground of  experiences  there  and  how  these  kinds  of  problems  have 
affected  the  operation  of  the  local  school  board  wherC/^'ou  are  on  the 
front  lines.  I  think  the  main  thing,  as  it  looks  to  me,  is  that  the 
thrust  is  a  two-pronged  type  of  philosophy.  One  is  that  we  nnist  bring 
equal  educational  opportunity  to  every  child  in  this  country,  and 
the  second  is  that  we  must  do  so  under  a  fiscal  responsibility  and  per- 
haps, as  bad  as  the  word  sometimes  sounds,  even  an  eventual  account- 
ability. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  going  to  ha^^e  to  wrestle  with, 
and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  address  ourselves  to  this.  But  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  equal  education  opportunity.  I  would 
like  to  pui-sue  this  equal  fiscal  abihty  to  give  each  child  the  same 
amount  of  financial  support  in  regards  to  the  Serrano  decision. 

But  to  me,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  assume  that  because  each  child  does 
not  need  the  same  amount,  some  children  need  a  lot  more  than  others, 
and  I  think  the  only  way  we  can  seek  this  kind  of  relief  is  not  at  the 
State  level,  because  I  don't  think  the  States  are  going  to  be  able  to  do 
this. 
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I  think  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  kind  of  legislation  we  have  at  the 
Federal  level. 

Just  as  I  was  talking  to  Mr,  Perkins,  in  raising  corn  in  the  bottom- 
land yon  might  get  150  bushels  and  maybe  on  the  hillsides  you  might 
get  maybe  50  or  60  bushels,  and  you  just  don't  want  to  take  the  hill- 
side children  and  equate  them  with  the  bottondand  children  because 
you  are  going  to  end  up  vritli  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  education. 

I  tliink  what  we  have  to  do  at  the  Federal  level  is  to  see  tliat  these 
lands  of  equal  opportunities  are  available  and  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  make  the  States  be  responsible  for  at  least  equal  funding,  even 
tliough  the  needs  may  be  unequal. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  just  a  couple  of  problems  in  regard 
to  the  way  I  see  what  is  liappening  in  this  act  as  applied  to  the  local 
level  in  my  experiences.  One  is  that  we  find  out  you  talk  about  cate- 
goricals  and  regulation.  For  instance,  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  whether  you  liave  10  schools  to  apply  all  the  title  I  money  and  con- 
centrate it,  or  whether  you  try  to  spread  it  out  over  25  or  30  schools  in 
some  odd  sclicol  districts. 

We  run  into  situations :  How  can  we  change  the  act  so  that  the  school 
board  won't  ha\'e  to  make  those  kinds  of  decisions?  We  were  forced 
under  the  title  I  program  to  limit  the  number  of  schools  to  which  we 
could  apply  this  act,  and  actually  some  of  the  nonqualifying  schools 
were  no  longer  eligible  under  this  act.  Ironically  the  schools  that  some- 
times needed  it  most  of  all — for  instance,  we  had  a  school  called  Coco- 
nut Grove  which  had  mostly  all  black  ghetto  children.  Then  we  inte- 
grated that  school  and  immediately  the  school  no  longer  qualified,  and 
the  blaclc,  disadvantaged  kids  in  that  school  really  needed  title  I  money 
just  as  badlv.  What  can  we  Jo  on  that  ? 

Let  me  give  j'Ou  all  the  questions,  and  then  you  can  give  me  all  the 
answers. 

How  can  we  change  this?  ^Yhat  can  we  do  in  this  act?  One  of  the 
problems  is  that  staff  in  the  local  school  leave  as  the  funding  begins 
to  rim  out.  Whtit  can  we  do  to  amend  the  act  so  that  the  staffing  and 
programing  at  the  local  school  levels  will  be  assured  at  least  of  quality 
of  funding  the  following  year,  so  we  won't  get  wiped  out  from  year 
to  year  or  that  there  won't  be  that  level  of  unceiiainty  among  the 
staff  that  is  so  bad  on  the  morale  of  the  teachers  and  the  admhiistra- 
tors? 

Tlie  other  thing  is :  W]\[it  can  we  do  to  get  a  little  more  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  these  funds,  witJiout  getting  out  of  the  categorical  aid,  that 
will  channel  these  funds  in  the  right  direction? 

Also,  as  Mi\  Bell  says  in  the  eitlier/or  terms  of  application  of  edu- 
cational funds,  where  are  yow  going  to  take  it  from  if  you  had  a  choice 
of  impacted  area  funds  or  a  choice  of  title  I  money?  Where  would  you 
put  it?  I  know  you  say  these  are  the  only  funds  we  have,  and  that  we 
have  a  general  fund  where  we  could  apply  it. 

If  you  had  a  choice  of  impacted  ai-ea  funds,  which  is  the  only  wind- 
fall we  get  in  many  of  the  local  school  levels,  where  would  you  put' 
this?  Would  you  put  it  in  the  title  I  money  if  you  could  take  it  out  of 
ini]mcted  area  funds  ?  I  know  what  I  would  do. 

Then  one  other  thing  in  relation  to  tlie  continuing  question  of 
ci'iteria  or  devices  to  measure  the  success  of  these  progranis.  Wliat  can 
NEA  contribute  toward  a  realistic  approach  to  measure  the  Icinds  of 
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succosscs  of  tliis  program  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  just  math 
scores  and  ivadin.ir  scores.  I  know  and  I  have  been  aware  of  the  changes 
in  the  climate  of  a  scliool  that  you  cannot  measure  with  any  device 
that  I  know  of,  just  by  the  use  of  title  I  and  similar  kinds  of  monev. 
^y]^^\t  does  NEA  bring  to  this  ? 

We  don't  have  standaixlized  test  scores  for  the  military,  so  why 
should  all  of  a  sudden  education  be  the  one  that  has  to  have  the'rigidity 
of  devices  that  measure  success  or  failure? 

I  guess  7naybe  T  luu'e  asked  wliat  can  you  bring  in  relation  to  that. 
I  guess  I  have  asked  yon  about  as  many  questions  as  you  probably 
Avould  Jiave  an  oi:)portunity  to  answei*.  I  certainly  appi'cciate  your 
coming.  It  is  going  to  be  tough. 

One  other  question.  In  the  I'evenne  sharing  I  think  there  would 
be  more  overhead  and  more  bureaucracy  involved  in  that  tluin  I  do 
in  direct  grants  in  n^any  ways. 

Also,  do  you  think  tliere  would  be  actually  less  funding  on  an  over- 
all basis? 

So  I  will  give  you  a  lot  of  questions,  and  you  can  take  your  time  and 
answer  tliem  the  best  you  can. 

Afns.  Bakiott.  'r)iank.you,i'\rr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  say  that  you  have  given  us  enough  questions  to  develop  a 
thesis.;  ■ 

We  ivill  try  to  answei'  some  of  them. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  I  share  your  frustration,  as  I  l>elieve  you  indi- 
cated you  were  n  former  board  niembei*.  I  share  your  f I'usti'ations  as 
a  te;icher  because   '  * 

^Ir.  Lkttmax.  T  have  been  a  teacher,  too.  in  the  iyiiblic  schools. 

^Trs.  B.\Riuyj-j\  Vei-y  good. 

For  all  too  niany  years  I  ])ave  been  placed  in  a  position  about  l^^ay 
of  having  a  director  coming  from  the  office  saying,  '^There  is  this  much 
a\-ailnble  fo?*  textbooks  or  sojnething  so  Iiuriy  up  and  get  your  order 
in  yesterday  so  we  can  be  sure  we  spend  all  this  money."  Tn  some 
instances  it  was  like  $1.47  per  pupil  or  somethhig  like  that,  hut  nevor- 
theleps,  when  you  are  hard  put,  $1.47  per  pupil  looks  like  a  lot  of 
money. 

Now,  we  shai'e  your  feelin.n:  in  the  whole  area  of  testing  ]n*o.nrram.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  kinds  of  testino-  jorbgrams  that  o-o  on,  w-e  declared  a 
moratorium  on  that.  We  arc  directing  the  work  of  the  task  force 
strictly  to  this  area  of  testing. 

The  one«tioii  of  accountabilitv  of  course  comes  u]o  time  and  time 
a'^-ain.  When  are  the  schools  iroin.Q:  to  be  accountable  for  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  ponr.  into  them  ?  Wlien  are  teachci's  going  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  kind  of  learning  that  takes  place  with  the  youngster? 
We  Avant  to  be  accountable,  indeed  we  call  for  accountability,  but  we 
find  it  very  difficult,  Mr.  Ohairman.  to  be  accountable  in  ai*eas  in 
whici^  we  have  )^o  part  in  shainn^r  whn^  takrs  place,  whether  it  is  in 
the  'JistrncHon  jn'ograin,  vs'hether  it  i.>  in  the  distribution  of  money, 
wliether  it  is  in  the  area  certifying  teachers,  or  what  lun*e  you. 

I  won't  go  on  and  dcvelo]:)  that,  but  T  would  like  to. 

Ml*.  LKinrAx.  T  would  like  to  see  the  reports  of  your  task  force. 

!Mrs.  Barkktt.  Tliey  ^vill  be  available  for  you.  We  are  having  one  on 
accountability,  we  are  having  one  on  testing,  we  are  having  one  on 
involvement  in  the  .standai'ds  tliat  apply  to  the  pi'ofession. 
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Mr.  LEiniAX.  I  reiicl  Mio  book,  "TIic  Tyi'unny  cf  Testing/'  many 
yeai-s  ago. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Very  good.  I  \youI(1  like  to  usk  ^fr.  ^fc Fa  inland  to 
respond  to  liow  tlie  legisliition  can  be  sluiped  to  overcome  tlie  things 
that  are  happening  now. 

Mr.  McFari^and.  I  think  a  ninubor  of  your  (iuestion>;  \vere  probably 
directed  more  to  tlie  appropriations  ]n*oi*ess  than  the  autliorization. 
Several  things  would  be  n)().st  ]ie]])l'nl  in  alIe^'iating  tlie  problems  tliat 
you  mentioned. 

Let  me  give  ,you  sevoz*al  oxami)les.  At  the  ]>rosiMit  tinio  in  this  year 
impacted  aid  is  funded  at  $-107  million,  the  authoi'i/atioji  for  that  pro- 
gram is  probably  somewheri?  in  the  iieighborliood  of  $7  billion. 

ESEA  is  being  funded  at  $1.55  billion  and  the  authorization  is  over 
$G  billion.  Each  year  we  always  face  the  problem  of  the  appropi'iations 
bills  coming  late.  Tliis  year,  for  example,  tlie  Appropriations  Connnit- 
tee  will  be  considering,  within  the  next  several  weeks,  the  fiscal  yeai* 
1973  appropriations  bill.  I  am  quite  sure  that  people  in  local  scliool 
disti'icts  are  climbing  the  wall,  wondering  what  mmII  bo  foithoominu;. 

One  answ^er  coidd  be  forward  funding  wdiich  is  really  on  the  books 
and  has  never  been  applied. 

The  question  of  longer  authorization  is  a  pai*t  of  it,  and  I  think  that 
w^e  ai^  down  to  really  the  level  of  fnndiiig  again.  I  have  heard  it  said 
tliat  fewer  children  are  being  served  2:)roportionately  today  in  the 
ESEA  title  I  than  were  being  served  in  tlie  first  2  years  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Yori  mentioned  that  the  percentage  requirement  for  participation  by 
schools,  individual  schools,  for  title  I  lias  steadily  climbed  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  funding. 

Mr.  Lehman.  It  really  hurts  many  children  who  badly  need  this  kind 
of  extra  Iielp  to  meet  the  requireinent  of — you  would  call  it  equal 
opportunity. 

Mrs.  Bahhktt.  I  had  a  call  from  a  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota the  other  day.  He,  of  course,  is  ex])ressing  tremendous  concern 
.  about  what  is  being  proposed  legislatively  here  and  what  it  means  hi 
terms  of  programs  tliat  are  goi?ig  to  hiive  to  be  cut  out  of  the  Minnesota 
schools.  I  think  he  is  going  to  be  down  here  in  a  few  days  and  pei'haps 
he  will  come  in  and  bi'ief  you  firsthand  on  it.  May  Mi's.  Flanigan  make 
a  conmient  on  some  of  your  questions  at  this  tinu^^ 

Mr.  Lkhman.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Fr^N^TGAN.  I  think  some  of  your  questions  indicated  a  soii  of 
Hobson's  choice  between  A  and  B.  It  is  a  little  more  extensive  than 
that  because  the  choice  that  will  be  made  locallj''  in  lieu  of  State  fund- 
ing is  that  the  local  property  taxes  will  be  raised  or  the  general  l)ro- 
gram  will  be  cut.  So  I  think  an  administration  which  has  also  spoken 
out  against  local  property  taxes  or  a  need  for  relief  of  local  property 
taxes  should  look  at  thf^  impact  area  aid  as  an  offset  to  local  property 
tax  increases. 

Now.  it  is  not  going  to  occur  on  a  need  basis  because  this  program 
is  too  large,  but  nevertheless  there  are  millages  already  advertised  if 
they  lose  the  B  children. 

Mr,  Lkix:max.  May  I  ask  one  more  question,  and  then  I  will  be 
through  ?  To  me  the  impacted  area  needs  are  not  as  great  as  the  needs 
for  additional  funds  to  compensate  for  those  children  who  come  from 
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homes  oil  public  housing  which  heave  been  removed  from  tlie  tax  rolls. 
I  think  that  that  is  where  I  would  like  to  see  the  criteria  used  more 
than  I  would  as  a  direct  impact  to  a'^d  because  I  think  that  is  also  an 
impact  and  a  hard  imi3act  for  a  school  system  to  accommodate. 

iNIrs.  Flaxigax.  That  has  problems  in  measurement,  too,  because 
some  States  and  some  connnunitios  have  never  ^one  into  public  housinfr. 

Mr.  Lkiocax.  Well,  that  is  their  problem."  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
facetious. 

:Mr.  Town^LTx.  I  would  like  to  address  a  question. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Yes. 

Mr.  TowELL.  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  being  a  fresh- 
nuin  here,  I  liave  been  learning  quite  a  bit  tliis  morning.  I  would  toll 
you  my  wife,  until  we  moved  to  Wasliington,  was  a  member  of  NEA, 
and  my  basic  concern — and  I  would  hoi)e,  I  would  assume  this  is 
NEA'S  and  your  concern — winds  up  being  in  the  classroom. 

Now,  we  have  talked  about  a  lot  of  diil'erent  programs  this  morning 
and- funding  and  rcMltape.  Tliat  is  my  concern.  I  question  your  hesita- 
tion about  I'evcnue  sharing.  S"  all  I  put  it  that  way  ? 

As  I  have  studied  government,  we  have  had  mounds  and  mounds  of 
i*C(ltn])o,  and  T  would  coucnr  with  the  gentleman,  J[r.  Belh  who  had 
mentioned  earlier  that  let  us  not  knock  revenue  shai'ing  too  hard  until 
we  study  it  and  let  it  have  a  chance  to  work.  That  is  my  concern,  that 
perhaps  it  will  .actually  out  out  some  of  the  redtape  and  more  funds, 
percentagewi.se,  will  wind  up  in  the  classroom  with  children  whether 
they  be  disadvantaged  or  so-called  advantaged  or  whatever. 

So  ]ny  question  or  my  comment  this  morning  to  you  would  be  to  hope 
that  yo'u  will  study  revemie  sharing  a  little  more  and  give  it  a  chance 
because,  let's  face  \t,  what  we  have  had  has  not  totally  worked,  and  I 
think  we  should  try  to  move  ahead  with  a  progi'am  with  some  new 
ideas  in  education  and  in  other  facets  of  government. 

^frs.  BAnuK'n\  I  perhaps  should  not  comment  so  specifically  on  this 
at  the  moment,  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  me  as  I  read  the  accounts 
of  what  has  happened  in  some  of  the  States.  '\Aniat'has  happened  with 
the  revenue  sharing  that  re(tently  went  in.  States  have  decided  to  give 
a  part  of  that  i*eveniie  to  education,  none  of  the  othei'S  ai*e  on  record 
j'et  that  I  am  awai*e  of.  .        ^  ^ 

One  city  in  which  schools  badly  need  help  and  need  it  badly,  is  going 
to  use  a  large  part  of  that  money  for  replanting  trees  and  this  type 
of  program. 

3^  Ir.  To  WELL.  Well,  what  you  are  saying  then  is  that  at  the  State  level 
we  seem  to  have  a  jam  problem. 

Mi*s.  Baruktt.  Apparently  the  various  States  are  making  various 
decisions,  and  I  have  some  concern  that  to  date  only  three  States  have 
indicated  that  they  will  share  some  of  the  revenue  money  in  the  area 
of  schools. 

'Mv  TowELL.  T  r,ee  Education  Daily  here  that  has  12  Governors  seek- 
ing revenue  for  the  school  on  revenue  sharing. 

yivs,  Barrett.  Maybe  you  have  a  later  piece  of  information  than 
I  ha  ve. 

]\rr.  QuiE.  Five  of  them  giving  the  full  amount  of  the  State  alloca- 
tion. 

^Mi^s.  Barrett.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  quote  the  article  from  which  I 
was  reading,  but  without  a  doubt  you  have  later  information  than  I 
hiive  on  it. 
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Ccii"ainly  the  impact  of  any  money  that  is  spent  for  education  should 
be  felt  in  the  classroom  before  it  is  felt  any  place  else.  It  has  been  our 
position,  and  it  remains  our  position  that  we  have  to  have  a  stable 
financial  floor  under  education  so  that  we  can  mount  a  stal)le  proirrum 
of  education,  and  tbis  lias  to  come  from  general  support,  general  fund 
support  of  education. 

Mr.  Towrjji.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  weeks  and  montlis  ahead  I 
will  learn  quite  a  bit  more  and  hopefully  have  a  positive  input  to  this 
committee. 

Once  ajrrain,  I  would  hope  that  you  all  will  keep  your  ideas  open  to 
revenue  r^linrin^x.  It  is  obviously  a  new  program.  Any  new  program 
takes  a  period  of  adjustment,  and  I  reali^se  tliere  is  a  crunch  in  that  time 
period.  If  we  could  learn  how  to  avoid  that,  maybe  wo  would  all  be 
better  oil'. 

Mrs,  r>AUKKTT.  We  certainly  wilh  We  certainly  will  keep  ope7i  and 
will  study  the  Federal  situation  constantly.  As  we  do,  we  will  l)e  happy 
to  make  available  to  the  members  of  this  committee  any  informatio'a 
we  have  if  tJiey  would  like  it. 

May  I  urge  your  wife  to  remain  a  member  of  the  NEA  even  though 
slie  h'xs  moved  to  Wasliington,  and  visit  us  at  NEA  Itendquarters '? 

Mr.  TowKLL.  I  will  mention  it  to  her. 

Chairman  Pkiikixs.  Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Leonard  J.  DeLayo, 
president  and  superintend(Mit  of  Public  In-Struction,  New  ^Mexico;  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Byron  W.  Hansford,  executive  secretary.  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers:  Dr.  Ray  Peterson,  director.  Federal 
liaison.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Ciffioers:  and  Alistair  MacKin- 
non, assistant  to  Connnissioncr  of  Education,  New  York  State  Educa- 
ti  on  Dopa  rtmen  t. 

Let  me  first  welcome  you  here.  You  have  a  mighty  good  school 
system,  nnd  we  are  interested  in  your  viewpoint. 

.STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  J.  DeLAYO,  PRESIDENT  AND  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  NEW  MEXICO,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  DR,  BYRON  W.  HANSEORD,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL  OP  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS;  DR.  RAY  PETER- 
SON, DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  LIAISON,  COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE 
SCHOOL  OFFICERS;  AND  ALISTAIR  MacKINNON,  ASSISTANT  TO 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

IMr,  DkLayo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
hare  appeared  l)eforc  your  connnittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  memhej'S  of  the  committee,  I  am  Leonard  J.  DeLayo, 
superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New  Mexico  and  president  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  representing  all  State  superin- 
tendents and  commissioners  of  education.  It  is  a  iirivilege  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  in  the  fii'st  meeting  of  this  committee  devoted 
to  education  in  the  93d  Congress,  to  discuss  proposals  for  Federal  as- 
sistance  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  legislative  record  of  this  committee  under  your 
leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  have  attempted  to  place  a  higher 
Federal  priority  on  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Though  much 
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remains  to  be  done,  duriiiir  the  past  8  years,  your  assistance  for  the 
cliildreii  of  poverty,  uoii-Eiio'lish-spcakiiig  students,  Indian  and  mi- 
grant cliildren,  and  liandieapped  students  has  been  I'emarkable  in  tlie 
histoi'y  of  o'overiiment.  You  have  provided  essential  support  for  imio- 
vative  education  programs,  for  the  administration  of  education  at  the 
State  level  and  for  vocational  education.  The  record  of  your  eiVorts 
is  magiiific-ent,  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  deliberations  you  begin  today  on  the  renewal  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  need  to  be  a  seairhiu<i'  examination  of 
the  Federal  partnej'ship  in  jniblic  schooling'.  You  beii'in  tliis  task  in  a 
tijnc  of  uncertainty  in  Washington  and  in  the  counti-y  as  to  the  proper 
role  of  jLTOverjuucnt,  and  in  a  time  of  a])parent  austerity  for  social 
programs  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  administration  is  asking 
whether  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate 
activity  in  education. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  we  salute  you  for  your  attempt  to  get  the  Congress 
off  the  niai'k  quickly  in  making  a  i)ositi\-e  resi)ons(\  ^'our  new  legis- 
lative proposals  and  these  hearings  are  an  aflirmation  that  the  Feclei'al 
Govcr]}ment,  indeed,  should  suppoii  quality  education. 

Recently  the  President  said  tluit  our  expectations  of  the  Federal 
Govermneut  ought  to  diminish,  that  we  <mglit  to  ask  the  individual  to 
do  more  for  himself,  and  ask  less  of  govei'mnent. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  President  has  been  taking  consistent 
advice.  The  President's  Coiumissiou  oji  School  Finaiice,  as  well  as  the 
Advisoi'v  Commission  on  Intergoveriunental  Relatiojis  have  said  that 
the  States  and  localities  must  contend  with  the  problems  of  education 
essentially  on  their  owi\.  without  an  increase  in  Fedei*a!  iuterventiou. 

Other  advisers  refei*  to  the  Federal  deficit  and  claim  that  Federal 
^  spending  for  educatioji  is  inflatiomiry,  and  not  in  the  i^iiblic  economic* 
interest. 

Still  others  advise  that  the  Fedei'al  bui'eauci*acy  has  Ixvome  so 
unwieldy  as  to  jwv^vent  meaningful  assistance  to  schools. 

Moi'e  difficult,  Jlr.  Chairman*  othei's  r-lose  to  the  education  comnm- 
nify  claim  that  evahiatiou  sliows  that  Fedei'al  education  ju-ograms  are 
failing. 

The  recent  death  of  President  Johnson  helps  place  the  nuitter  in  his- 
toric perspective. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  sijrned  the  Elementary  and  Secondaiw  Educa- 
tion Act  into  law  in  April  lOGo,  in  a  foi'mcr  one-room  schoolhouse  in 
Stonewall,  Tex.,  he  indicated  the  priority  which  he  assigned  to  the 
Federal  role  in  education,  saving  tluit  no  measiu'e  he  would  ever  sign 
meant  more  to  the  future  of  America.  The.  intervening  8  years  have 
ftllowed  ns  only  the  first  steps  toward  that  promise. 

The  renewal  of  this  legislation  is  inade  even  more  significant  by  the 
T\S.  Supreme  Court's  cui'rent  delibei'ations  in  the  Rodr7qne.z  case. 
The  Com 't  will,  for  he.  first  time,  assess  the  constit^utionality  of  the 
existing  State  and  local  structures  for  financing  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  to  determine  whether  these  systems  provide 
equal  protection  of  law  to  all  children.  This  decision  will  have 
enormous  effects  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  States. 

In  this  historic  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  education 
conununity  must  engage  in  cai*efnl  dialocr  with  your  committee.  This 
de^is'^on  will  have  enonnous  effects  on  the  States,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned. 
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On  the  8tli  of  January,  and  I  think  thig  information  is  rather 
significant,  :i  nationwide  Harris  poll  indicated  that  6(5  ixn'ccnt  of  tlifs 
gt?neral  pnblic  snpi)orted  increased  Federal  aid  to  edncation,  Avith 
only  27  percent  opposed. 

The  poll  showed  that  tlie  peiventiige  of  Americans  wlio  favor  Fed- 
eral aid  to  edncation  was  approximately  double  the  ]KM\*entage  of  those 
citizens  wiio  favorecl  additional  Federal  aid  for  highways,  or  defense, 
which  imnvases,  I  might  add,  were  opposed  by  a  majority.  Only  the 
]n*eveution  of  aii*  and  watei'  pollution  received  iH\m\\  support  among 
Federal  priorities. 

.  T]u>  public  knows  that  a  democratic  national  governmeni  must  do 
inore  than  serve  technology,  defend  nationalism,  and  keep  order. 
.  .  Since  iy()5  ESEA  and  related  legislation  has  reaftirmed  national 
ideals  about  learning  and  op[)ortmiity.  Wliile  raising  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  pnl)Iic  scliooling,  KSEA  also  spotlighted  vital  categories 
for icdncational  reform  whicli  are  also  historic  vakies  of  this  young 
comitry— assist  the  poor,  build  libraries,  innovate,  do  research,  support 
State  goverjiment,  aid  the  handicai)])ed,  recognize  ethnicity.  KSEA 
embodies  enlightened  Govermnent  ellort  to  encourage  the  individual 
to  helj)  hhnself. 

,  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  public  will  sui)port.  increased  Federal  as- 
sistance  lies  the  reality  that  such  increased  assistance  is  essential.  For 
school  year  ll)72-7r>. 'tlie  Federal  share  of  scliool  revenue  droi:)]>ed 
from  S  percent  to  7.8  percent.  Tliis  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  incoine  tax,  wliich  collects  04  percent  of  all  U.S.  tax  revenue, 
is  the  Nation's  most  raindly  gi'owing  source  of  revenue. 

Tho  most  recent  availal)lc'data  shows  that  the  United  States  now 
ninks  behind  )mth  the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada  in  education  expendi- 
tures as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product.  During  tliC  last  dec- 
ade, U.S.  school  costs  rose  an  average  of  0.7  percent  a^year. 

While  the  grovv-th  rate  in  pnblic  elementarv  and  secondary  school 
attendance  has  begun  to  hvo]  oit  the  public  lias  demanded  ex|>anded 
services  from  the  edncationaJ  system  and  a  higlier  level  of  quality  in 
those  services.  From  1060  to  1070,  local  tax  support  for  edncation  in- 
creased by  $12  billion.  State  aid  incrensed  bv  $10  billion  but  the  Fed- 
eral share  increased  by  ojily  $1.8  billion.  . 

The  recommendations  that  States  and  localities  should  continue  to 
bear  a  major  burden  for  edncation  finance  seems  to  run  counter  to 
tlie  facts  regarding  State  and  local  ability  to  raise  additional  revenue. 
Between  1052  and  1068  State  and  local  revenues  increased  167  pei^cent; 
at  the  same  time  the  portion  of  those  revenues  devoted  to  public  edu- 
cation increased  by  2G5  percent. 

Taxpayers  have  resisted  increased  State  and  local  tax  burden  for 
schools:  oidy  4S  ]>ercent  of  bond  elections  for  schools  were  approved  in 
1070  com]>ared  to  77  percent  ap])roved  in  1005.  Data  on  the  absolute 
ability  of  the  States  to  raise  additional  tax  revenue  are  inconclusive: 
there  may  be  a  residual  capability.  But  political  difficulties  for  the 
States  are  large,  including  competiting  demands  for  higher  education, 
liealth,  and  welfare  services.  To  accomplish  the  equalization  suijgested 
by  the  Serrano  and  Rodngvez  cases  will  cost  States  aj)])roximately  $8 
billion  additional  by  conservative  estimates. 
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The  Administration "s  budget  and  legislative  programs  are  not  re- 
S2)onsive  to  this  need,  TJie  1947  administration  budget  for  elementary 
and  secondai'y  education  is  $140  million  less  than  that  budget  for  1972. 

Twice  tlie  Administration  iias  vetoed  the  iiscal  3^ear  1973  education 
appropriations  in  which  Congress  proposed  modoiit  increases  amount- 
ing to  only  3  percent  more  fer  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  Administration's  major  substantive  proposals  for  education 
liave  also  not  been  intended  to  raise  the  status  of  education.  While 
Congress  has  been  proposing  imaginative  new  progi*ams  such  as  early 
childhood  education,  Indian  education,  en^•iromnental  education,  the 
Ex/^cutive  Brancli  lias  proposed  only  that  existing  programs  be  fur- 
ther researched,  reoi'ganizcd,  and  essentially  reduced  in  scope.  In  a 
time  wlicn  America  needs  new  knowledge,  new  opportunity,  and  re- 
newed ideals,  it  is  Congress  which  has  attempted  to  move  the  country 
ahead  through  education. 

The  theory  that  increased  Federal  support  for  education  is  infla- 
tionary could  not  be  more  wrong. 

A  recent  landmark  study  by  Dr.  Henry  Levin  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, now  reproduced  in  a  major  congressional  report,  sliows  that  evei*y 
$4  invested  to  provide  high  scliool  completion  will  generate  $7  iii 
additional  tax  revenues  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  The 
costs  of  hiadequatc  education  are  severe;  those  welfare  costs  due  to 
inadequate  education  are  about  $3  billion  aiunially.  Crime  related  to 
hiadeqnate  education  costs  another  $3  billion  annually.  Education 
makes  it  possible  for  a  citizen  to  help  him.self ;  poor  education  ci-eates 
de])endent  citizens  whose  dependency  contributes  to  inflation. 

The  argument  that  inefficiency  in  the  Federal  education  bureaucracy 
is  cause  for  a  reduced  Fedei*al  initiative  in  education  is  s]')ecious.  TIk.^ 
elementary  and  secondary  bureaus  and  offices  are  only  8  years  old. 
The  legislation  has  underfrone  significant  amendments  twice  since  19G5. 
The  leadership  of  USOE,  the  Office  of  Connnissioner  has  suffered 
fj'om  unusual  instability — an  average  tenui'e  of  ojily  14  montlis. 

For  4  of  the  8  years  of  ESEA,  the  President's  program  has  not 
given  high  priority  to  education,  and  since  lOO;*)  tlie  war  expeudituresi 
have  been  a  deterrent  to  normal  program  development.  These  8  years 
have  required  an  evolution  of  the  working  relationships  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  lo(*al  officials,  producing  some  strains  and  false  starts. 
Unprecedented  social  changes  during  the  sixties  displaced  traditional 
relationsljips  of  students,  teachei-s,  officials,  parejits,  and  commimities, 
requiring  additional  accommodation. 

All  of  us  w/mt  an  effective  national  system  of  support  and  par- 
ticipation in  education.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  a  time  of  t^ichno- 
logical  revolution  and  rapid  social,  political,  and  economic  -chnngo,  a 
mobile,  multiethnic  society  of  200  million  persons  seeking  equality  of 
opportunity  must  realistically  allow  more  than  8  years,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  that  development. 

Plas  evaluation  shoMm  Federal  programs  to  be  failing?  We  have 
begun  preparations,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  to  the.  committee  current 
data  on  program  effectiveness,  and  projections  for  State  participation 
in  the  formulas  introduced  in  H.R.  69  and  H.R.  16. 

I  am  convinced,  as  the  representative  of  the  State  commissionei^s  and 
superintendents,  that  ESEA  programs  can  l)e  effective.  HEW  Secre- 
tary Eidliai'dsoirs  study  of  federally  assisted  compensatory  programs 
shows  that  effectively  managed  efforts  are  successful. 
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We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  has  not  been  adequate  fiindiufr 
of  title  I  ESEA  to  achieve  Avhat  many  describe  a{>  a  "critical  mass''  of 
funds  to  allocate  to  individual  children.  Li  assistance  for  strengthening 
State  education  afjcncies,  under  ESE  title  V,  it  is  clear  tluit  a  lii^li 
cost-effectiveness  is  possible  in  the  many  instances  where  Federal 
dollars  have  been  used  to  develop  planning  and  evaluation  capability, 
improved  management  systems,  and  more  effective  State  technical 
assistance. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  administrative  process  of  de- 
livery of  Federal  p.'ograms  needs  extensive  revision,  including  con- 
solidated application  and  reporting^  advance  funding,  and  increased 
allocation  for  State  administrative  v*.osts.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
many  State  education  agencies  have  developed  the  capability  to  en- 
hance Federal  assistance  to  local  districts  by  providing  statewide 
planning  and  dissemination  of  exemplary  programs  and  administra- 
tive techniques.  We  would  like  to  confer  with  the  connnittce  at  a 
later  date  on  tliis  potential. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  You  will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Thank  3^ou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  clear,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  general  Federal  assistance 
to  tlio  States  for  education  is  needed  now.  Again,  wo  api^land  yoin* 
initiative.  H.R.  If)  addresses  the  major  national  priorities;'  (1)  ade- 
quate Federal  suj^j^oit  for  disadvantaged  children  through  full  fund- 
ing of  title  I  ESEA,  and  (2)  Federal  assistance  to  encourage  and 
assist  States  to  equalize  e<:lucational  expenditures  among  local  districts. 
We  will  support  your  initiatives,  and  look  forward  to  further  dialog 
with  the  committee,  at  whicli  time  we  will  offer  more  detailed  sug- 
gestio7>s. 

Foi  ohe  information  of  the  committee,  I  append  to  my  statement 
tlie  most  recent  statement  of  the  legislative  priorities  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Oflicers,  and  also  tlie  January  1973  report 
of  the  Legislative  Conference  of  Education  Associations,  normally 
known  as  the  Big  Six,  which  includes  Council  of  Cliief  State  School 
OfficerSj  National  ScJiooI  Boaixls  Association,  National  Education 
Associatioiu  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  and  Natioiuil  Cou- 
gross  of  l-^aronts  and  Teachers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  those  statomciits  our:  I'eferenccs  to 
advance  fundijig  of  education  programs,  and  our  objections  to  the  im- 
l">ouudniout  of  education  appropriations.  We  will  cooperate  further 
with  this  committee  and  with  the  Appropriations  Coiiimittee  on  these 
matters. 

]\rr.  Chairiv^au,  if  our  country  is  to  be  brought  togetlier  again  after 
tlie  divisivoness  of  the  past  decade,  if  we  are  t^  regain  our  sense  of 
idealism  and  pride  in  our  institutions,  now  is  the  time  to  restate  the 
high  national  priority  we  place  on  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources tlirou^'ii  education. 

The  ultimate  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  a  free  and  healthy 
earth  community  cannot  be  made  th rough 'sti'ength  of  arms  or  tech- 
nology, but  must  be  made  through  the  development  of  free  and  healthy 
niinds.  This  wc  can  accomplisli  through  quality  education  for  all 
children.  You  luu'c  begun  that  renewed  effort  here  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  we  stand  ready  to  assist  you.  Thank  you. 

[The  statements  follow :] 
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Pll()lH)SAUS  OX  KdUCATIOX  TyEGISl.ATlON  BY  LEGISLATIVE  CONFKUENCE  OF  XATlOXAt. 

Okgamzations  (Big  Six)— Januauy  9, 1973 

By  wny  of  explanation,  the  Legislative  Conference  of  National  Organizations, 
reiirosenting  the  following  groui)s :  American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  National  Association  of  State  I.oards 
of  E(Uication,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  National  ^f'  icalion 
Association,  and  National  School  Bonrds  Association,  is  a  natnral  oiitg:  jwtli  of 
the  Workshop  of  Kducational  Organizations,  a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities 
of  cooperative  elTort  in  the  field  of  pul)lic  education  by  major  national  organiza- 
tions primarily  intijrested  in  the  public  schools. 

The  federal  government  is  part  of  the  problem  for  state  and  local  governments 
seeldng  solutions  to  critical  issues  in  school  finance.  Federal  appropriations  for 
education  for  1972-73  have  not  yet  been  made— and  the  school  year  is  half  over. 
The  federally  aided  programs  are  operating  luuler  a  ''continuing  resolution"  of  the 
Congress.  The  level  of  funding  for  the  total  school  year  is  unctjrtain,  and  the 
orderly  delivery  of  educational  services  is  greatly  impaired. 

State  and  local  educational  agencies  which  aro  responsible  for  administering 
federal  programs,  such  as  ESEA,  do  not  yet  know  how  much  money  they  will  have 
to  ojK'rate  with  this  year.  Should  they  niiscalculate  and  oversi)ena,  the  programs 
would  have  to  be  terminated  early  or  the  deficit  be  made  up  from  scarce  state 
and  local  education  fimds. 

Mor(»over.  the  Administration's  threat  of  impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
has  delayed  the  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  The  unpredictable  flow  of  funds 
mocks  accountability.  Lost  lead  time  for  planning,  staffing,  and  operation  of  the 
programs  is  an  obstacle  to  productivity  and.  more  important,  deprives  students 
of  the  essential  educational  services. 

The  education  outlook  for  the  107o-74  school  year  for  students  is  indeed  bleak. 
The  Administration's  comments  on  the  next  Hscnl  year  indicate  substantial  cuts 
in  re(piested  appropriations  for  disadvantaged  children,  for  vocational  programs, 
for  assistance  to  impacted  areas,  for  innovative  programs,  for  improvement. of 
state  administration  of  programs,  and  other  vital  areas.  Yet  it  is  noted  that  re- 
cent Harris  and  Galloj)  surveys  disclosed  that  a  majority  of  the  public  is  in  favor 
of  increased  federal  aid  to  education. 

The  Administratiou  espous(»s  state  and  local  control  of  education  while  in- 
creasing guidelines  and  regulations  for  Federal  programs.  The  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  is  directed  to  the  proliferation  of  state  and  local 
advisory  committees  and  a dmini strati vo  groTips  mandated  by  legislation  author- 
izing federal  programs.  Such  legislation  establishes  machinery  which  duplicates 
(Maistitutional  nnd  statutory  educational  agencies  already  existing  at  state  and 
local  levels.  This  kind  of  interference  with  the  state's  internal  management  of 
edu<'atic)nal  affairs  is  a  dangerous  trend.  We  oppose  any  program  which  diverts 
funds  from  public  to  nonpublic  schools. 

Tn  sum.  the  Federal  government's  current  attitude  toward  public  education 
is.  at  the  least,  not  conducive  to  adequate  funding  for  education  or  to  efllcient 
exi)emliture  of  those  monies  which  the  Federal  government  does  provide.  J^Iove 
important,  it  is  a  barrier  to  the  orderly  d  l:very  of  educational  services,  and 
short>changes  the  schoolchildren  and  the  t:)xpaye.rs. 

We  commend  the  Congress  for  twice  passing  the  1072-73  appropriations,  bill 
whieii  wjis  twice  vetoed.  In  order  to  make  Federal  aid  more  effective,  however, 
iiie  Leg;slative  Conference  of  National  Organizations  (Big  Six)  urges  the  Ad- 
ministration to  support  and  the  Congress  to  enact: 

The  1972-78  education  appropriation  immediately  at  levels  which  will  ade- 
quately fund  existing  programs; 

Before  July  1973,  an  adequate  education  appropriation  for  1973-74  separate 
from  the  total  Labor-HEW  budget ;  » 

Legislation  extending  current  nrnjor  Federal  education  programs  so  that  fund- 
ing for  1974-75  can  he  enacted  prior  to  .Tuly  1974 :  and 

Legislation  to  enable  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  proce- 
dures to  improve  education  for  all  children  without  being  stifled  by  excessive 
Federal  regulations. 

For  the  long  range  Federal  role  iu  financing  education  we  urge  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  develop : 

Xerograms  to  increase  the  Federal  share  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion to  at  least  one-third  of  total  educational  costs  of  reordering  national  priori- 
ties and  tapping  new  sources  of  revenue ;  and 
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A  mechanism  for  funding  education  programs  on  a  multi-year  basis  through  ad- 
vance funding  to  assure  accountability  and  effective  use  of  Federal  monies. 

Although  some  special  educational  aid  programs  may  always  be  needed  to  fiir- 
ther  the  national  interest  in  education,  we  urge  that  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress explore  alternatives,  including  general  support  and  grant  con.9olidation,  to 
the  present  multiplicity  of  categorical  programs. 

Primary  CCSSO  Legislative  Objectives  1973 

genkkal  federal.  aid  to  education 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  OflScers  places  first  priority  in  its  1973  legis- 
lative program  on  passage  of  legislation  to  provide  general  financial  assistance 
to  states  for  education. 

The  federal  government  should  provide  leadership  by  establishing  a  higher  na- 
tional budget  priority  for  education,  in  fulfilling  its  commitment  to  assist  states 
to  provide  public  education.  The  federal  government  should  assume  one-third 
of  file  total  national  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

FISCAL  YEARS  1973  AND  1974  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Council  is  dissatisfied  with  the  relative  priority  established  in  the  fed- 
eral budget  estimates  for  the  1973  HEW  budget  and  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted for  implementation  for  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  The  Council  urges  that  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  estimates  now 
in  process  reflect  a  higher  level  of  priority  commitment  to  education  progy-ams 
through  significant  increases  in  funding  levels. 

The  Council  commends  the  Senate  HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
thosp  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  supported  more  adequate  federal 
fuiHllng  levels  for  education. 

The  Council  urj^es  the  93rd  Congress  to  pass,  as  a  first  order  of  business,  a  fiscal 
year  1973  HEW/Labor  Appropriations  Bill  at  a  funding  level  equal  to  or  above 
the  level  of  the  second  such  bill  vetoed  during  the  92nd  Congress.  We  further 
urge  that  such  bill  include  legislative  language  preventing  impoundment  of 
appropriated  education  funds. 

The  FY  1074  appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
rn.stitnte  of  Education  t?honId  be  a  bill  separate  from  the  hahor/H^W  appropria- 
tion, in  order  that  it  may  be  enacted  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  to  allow  reasonable 
state  and  local  fiscal  planning  for  the  academic  year  beginning  September  1973. 

IMPOUNDMENT  OF  APPROPR  IATED  FUNDS 

The  Council  Chief  State  School  Oflicers  in  unequivocally  opposed  to  any 
ndnjinistrative  a  ction  by  federal  agoncie.s  which  has  the  effect  of  Impounding  or 
not  oxi>ending  fands  appropriated  for  education  by  the  Congress,  including  ap- 
IM'oprintions  by  continuing  resolutions. 

Sufh  action  deprives  state  and  local  education  agencies  of  hadly  needed  re- 
sources and  or  porf unities  for  realistic  planning.  We  further  view  this  practice  as 
an  unconstitvitional  encroachment  of  congressional  authority.  The  Executive 
S(H*retary  i<;  authorized  to  join  other  ma.^or  education  associations  in  contracting 
foi*  lo^ai  a.«?.si.«?tance  in  appropriate  court  action  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
impoundment.  ' 

ADVA??rCE  FEDERAL  FUNDING 

THo  Ccjun-'il  of  Chii^f  ?>tate  School  Oflacers  supports  as  a  priority  item  in  the 
rene\val  of  tae  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  a  program  for  at  least 
one  year  advance  appropriations  for  federal  education  programs,  and  renewal  of 
the  Tydings  Amendment,  Section  40r>(h)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  allowing  carryover  of  funds  through  the  academic  year  following  the  end 
of  the  i)revious  fiscal  year. 

federal/state  RELATIONSHIPS 

(a  \  Chief  State  School  OfiScers  view  their  relationship  with  the  federal  govern- 
miMit  as  more  than  periodic,  routine  mutual  endorsements  in  principle.  It  is  im- 
perative that  tliere  be  prior  formal  consultations  by  USOE  with  groups  of  Chief 
State  School  Ofilcers  before  legislative,  regulatory  guidelines  of  budgetary  ini- 
tiatives are  taken  by  USOE  which  will  significantly  affect  state  education 
interests, 
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GCSSO.  acknowledges  the  cfmeorns  of  Uu>  Corf^ress  over  Office  of  EtlucaUon/ 
National  Institute  of  EUucation-Btate  relatUnis  in  ediuiution,  and  pledges  tUat 
the  Congress  \y111  be  kept  fully  informed  by  tlie  Council  ou  the  status  of  thetje 
relationships, 

(&)  The  Council  has  been  encouraged  by  recent  Administration  and  Congres- 
sional legislative  proposals  through  which  the  federal  government  would  give 
general  assistance  to  the  states  for  support  of  scbools.  The  pn^vious  prolifera- 
tion of  categorical  grants  has  seriously  limited  the  state  educational  agency's 
capacity  for  educational  pljuiiiin;?.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  concen- 
trate state  and  federal  resources  according  to  systematically  formulated  pbins. 
This  planning  is  further  complicated  by  federally  legislated  boards  and  commis- 
sions at  all  three  levels  of  government,  and  by  the  administrative  addition  of 
federal  regional  offices.  At  the  same  time,  local  educational  autliorities  confront 
the  precipitous  decline  in  the  capacity  of  the  property  tax  to  linance  their  educa- 
tional systems.  A  shortage  of  funds  and  a  concomitant  increase  in  administrativti 
))roblems  at  the  local  level  expand  the  burden  on  state  agencies  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  time  when  they  are  exix^cted  to  rise  to  new  responsibilities  placed  on 
them  by  the  courts  and  in  the  tivolving  new  relationships  with  the  federal  govern- 
n\ent.  Additional  federal  assistance,  l>oth  twhniciil  and  financial,  is  urgently  re- 
quired. It  would  be  tragic  irony  if  (lie  attempt  by  the  states  to  rejuvenate  public 
educatio!  w^ere  to  fail  for  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  key  role  of  state  agen- 
cies, or  for  lack  of  adequate  federal  timuicial  ?issistaiice. 

(e)  The  NIE  organization  and  budget  umst  also  reflect  a  major  commitment 
to  direct  cooperation  with  the  states  for  tlie  purpose  of  rapidly  disseminating  im- 
proved learning  environments  in  schools  as  a  result  of  iViK  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

EutrcATiON  RkvEiXUe  Sharijco 

The  Council  supports  the  stated  aims  of  Education  Revenue  Sharing,  to  restore 
program  decisionmaking  power  to  states  and  localities,  to  simplify  program 
administration,  and  to  share  the.  cost  of  public  education. 

The  primary  need  of  the  nation's  schools  presently  is  additional  financial 
support  from  sources  other  than  local  property  tax,  and  at  a  higher  level  than 
currently  provided  from  all  {sources.  The  Council  cannot  support  Education 
Revenue  Sharing  proposals  which  do  not  provide  for  an  increased  federal  share 
of  the  total  costs  of  education  in  all  states,  a  share  signilicantly  above  the  current 
7-8%  provided  as  a  national  average. 

The  Council  actively  seeks  changes  in  legislation  and  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  provide  increased  flexibility^  program  consolidation,  and  single  ap- 
plic'ition  for  categorical  programs. 

The  Council  also  seeks  increased  federal  funds  for  administration  of  federal 
programs  that  will  be  suflScient  to  permit  state  education  agencies  to  more  ade- 
quately supervise  and  evaluate  results  of  those  programs. 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  legislation  should  name  chief  state  school  of- 
ficers as  the  administerinij  ofiicers  for  the  states  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
funds. 

We  support  provisions  to  prohibit  any  discretionary  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  allocation  for  disadvantaged  students  to  any  other  category,  and  simplified 
provisions  to  insure  comparability. 

Education  Revenue  Sharing  should  include  provision  for  submission  and 
evaluation  of  state  plans,  including  reciuirements  that  states  makes  a  reasonable 
financial  commitment  to  support  innovative  programs;  and  also  to  bilingual/ 
bicultural  programs  in  proportion  to  percentages  of  non-English  speaking 
children. 

Chairman  Pet^kes^s.  Let  me  compliment  you  on  such  an  outstanding 
statement. 

At  this. tune  I  will  recess  the  committee  for  approximately  20  min- 
utes to  give  us  time  to  answer  the  quorum  call.  We  certainly  have 
questions  to  propound. 

All  the  other  ^vitnesses  can  go  and  get  some  lunch,  and  we  will  re- 
convene 20  minutes  from  now\ 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :33  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
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AFTERXOOX  SESSIOX 

(The  subcomraitteo  reconTOnecl  at  1  p.m.,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Porkins,  the 
Chaii'inaii,  presiding.) 
Chuirman  Pjekkixs.  Let  us  come  to  order, 

STATEMENT  OP  LEONARD  J.  DeLAYO,  PEESIDENT  AND  SUPEEIN- 
TENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  KEW  MEXICO,  ACCOMPA^ 
NIEL  BY  DE.  BYEON  W.  HANSFOED,  EXECUTIVE  SECEETARY, 
COUlffCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEES;  DE.  EAY  PETEE- 
SON,  DIEECTOE,  FEDEEAL  LIAISON,  COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE 
SCHOOL  OFFICEES;  AND  ALISTAIE  MacKINNON,  ASSISTANT  TO 
COMMISSIONEE  OF  EDUCATION,  HEW  YOEK  STATE  EDUCATION 
DEPAETMENT—Eesumed 

Mr.  DpXayo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  Mr.  Quie  were  here  hecanso  fchc 
orgajiization  I  repiT'senfc  has  embrace^l  the  general  concept  of  reveiiiK' 
shju'iu/^,  and  we  snppoit  it.  We  have  to  oppose  it  as  it  is  now  showJi 
because  wc  see  very  few  details  in  the  budget. 

We  soe  inadequate  funding*  levels  for  title  I  and  title  III,  for  im- 
pact aid  and  handicapped  and  vocational  education.  So,  on  this  basis 
Mr.  Chainnaji,  wc  would  have  to  oppose  education  special  revenue 
sharing:,  althouirh  in  concept  we  embrace  the  idea,  with  the  proper 
level  ox  funding  and  with  a  clear  picture  as  to  what  it  is  we  are  buy- 
injXySo  tospeak. 

.  Chairman  Perkixs.  From  your  viewpoint  then*  as  special  revenue- 
sharing  presently  stands,  there  is  no  insight  as  to  how  much  damage 
could  be  done  to  the  educational  programs  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Yes,  sir,  you  are  correct.  For  example,  the  States  are 
not  goino-  to  receive  under  this  package,  if  I  read  it  correctly,  the  es- 
sential title  V  suppoit  that  wo  have  received  since  the  inception  of 
ESE  A ;  so  in  this  respect  we  could  not  suppoii:  

Chairman  PEmaxs.  There  is  no  money  in  the  budget  at  all?  . 

Mr.  DeLayo.  That  is  correct.  There  is  lio  budget  at  all  for  title  V. 

Chairman  PEniaxs.  To  what  extent  are  you.  dependent  on  title  V 
funds  for  an  effective  ESEA  ? 

Mr.  DeLayo.  The  State  of  Xew  Mexico  Department  of  Education 
staff  is  supported  at  the  level  of  .50  percent  by  title  V  ESEA,  and  I 
would  say  this  percentage  is  generally  40  to  50  percent  across  the 
United  States. 

May^  I  call  on  Dr.  Hansford  ? 

Chairman  PEioaNS.  Yes.  Go  aliead,  Doctor. 

Dr.  HA^^SF0KD.  Specifica%  the  relationship  between  the  title  V  ahd 
•the  administration  of  title  I:  I  think  you  wi  Ilfind  very  little  relation- 
ship, but  I  think  the  important  aspect  of  title  V  is  that  it  has  allowed 
the  Stf^-tes  to  enhance  their  capacity  m  the  planjiin^  area,  the  evaluation 
ai'ea,  the  general  conduct  of  the  improvement  of  education. 

Now,  as  they  improve  education  generally,  then  they  obviously  are 
going  to  improve  title  I  also,  but  in  the  past  we  have  had,  as  you  know, 
administrative  funds  for  title  I  specifically.  Now,.we  are  not  sure  about 
the  budget,  but  w^e  understand  that  the  $12  million  proposed  cut  may 
apply  to  the  administtutive  funds  for  title  I  aJ^. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  have  any  further  comments  ? 
jSlr.  Peterson.  No. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  Is  the  concept  of  returning  responsibility  and 
resources  to  the  States  and  localities  being  carried  out  in  the  budget 
as  you  see  it? 

Mr.  DeLato.  I  would  say  not  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman.  Tlie 
ESEA  proposal  for  1974  is  $140  million  less  than  in  1072.  AVe  note 
that  USOE  salaries  and  expenses  are  up  10  percent.  We  note  that 
USOE  NIE  personnel  are  up  7  percent,  and  we  wonder  and  (piestion 
why  the  aid  tliat  the  States  ha^'e  received  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities has  not  been  what  it  has  been  in  prior  years. 

Would  you  like  to  add  to  that.  Dr.  Hansford  ? 

Dr.  Hansford.  I  think  that  covers  it  pretty  well. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  have  any  definite  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  funding  you  mil  recei  76  for  any  of  these  programs  through 
]ioxl-  June  30, 1973? 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  with  resj^ect  to  the  third-quar- 
ter we  do,  indeed,  have  definite  information.  With  respect  to  the 
fourth-quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  at  the  moment  we  are  in  doubt.  We 
don't  know,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  other  words,  we  are  operatin^r  under  a  con- 
tinuina*  resolution,  and  it  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  what  the 
Congress  does  hei-e.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  DeLato.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Dr.  Petei*soa  would  like  to  respond 
to  that  as  well. 

Chairman  PerkiNvS.  Go  aliead. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  riiere  lunv  l)een  diflicul ties  for  the 
rest  of  fiscal  1973  in  other  areas.  In  NDEA  title  III,  for  example, 
we  believe  that  monies  have  been  impounded  under  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  Emergency  School  Assistance  money  could  also  be  considered 
to  at  least  have  been  delayed,  if  not  impounded,  bein<.>-  carried  over 
into, fiscal  1974.  There*  has  been  great  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
that  program  because,  as  you  know,  there  arc  staffs  and  ]}rograms 
in  place.  Educators  assumed  that  since  the  supplemental  bill  carried 
the  appropriation  there  would  be  continuance  through  the  latter  half 
of  .fiscal  1973.  That  was  congressional  intent.  That  assurance  has  been 
taken  av;ay  now  with  the  reduction  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  program 
and  the  carryover  into  1974.  Some  impact  aid  funds  have  also  been 
mthheld. 

As  Dr.  DeLayo  pointed  out,  the  States'  title  Y  payments  are  also 
uncertain. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  In  New  Mexico,  have  you  been  iable  to  truly 
evaluate  the  results  of  title  I  as  to  where  the  results  are  favorable 
or  achievements  have  been  good? 

Mr.  DeLato.  Yes,  sir;  our  State  has  done  so,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  provide  the  committee  with  specifics  in  this  respect.  I  was 
hero  when  tlie  ESEA  was  conceived  and  I  was  part  of  the  implemen- 
tation process.  I  have. been  inspired  by  the  results  and  will  be  happy 
to  provide  this  committee  with  specifics  from  New  Mexico. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 


TITLE  I  STANDARD  ACHIEVEMENT  GAINS  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  1971-72.  (SAMPLE  REPORTING  FROM  9  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS) 


Grade      Gain  in 

School  district  and  title  I  program  level  months 


Bernalillo: 

Reading   .3  1.6 

4  1  6 

5  .7 

6  .5 

TESOL   .7  .6 

9  1.9 

Carlsbad:  Reading   1  .5 

2  .9 


H  .  3 

5  .9 

6  .9 

Pojciique:  Reading                              1  1.4 

Bioomfield:  Reading                            2  .7 


3  .3 

4  .4 

5  .7 

7  .5 

8  -  .6 

9  .9 


Grade      Gain  in 

School  district  and  title  I  program  level  months 


Estancia:  Reading   2  0.7 

Farmington:  Reading   1  .4 

2  .7 

2  .5 

4  ■  .6 

5  .9 

6  .8 

Cob re: 

ESL   2  .5 

3  .2 

Reading   2-4  . 5 

Aztec:  Reading   3  2.3 

4  2.4 

5  .5 

6  1.5 

7  .9 

8  .9 

9  1.6 

Artesia:  Reading   3  .6 


Chairman  PERKI^^s.  Assuming  tliat  we  follow  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Congress  goes  along  with  this  so-called  special 
revenue  paclcage,  what  pitfalls  can  you  see  ahead  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  elTective  operation  of  title  I  as  it  is  presently  operating  in  your 
State  ?  Try  to  answer  that  question  for  me. 

Mr.  DeLayo.  I  would  wonder  whether  or  not  title  I  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  such,  whether  those  children  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged would  actually  receive  the  kind  of  direct  aid  and  pro- 
grams tiiat  we  a  re  now  pi'oviding  for  tJiem. 

AVould  you  care  to  add  to  that,  Byron  ? 

Dr.  Haxsford.  No. 

Chairman  Periciks.  You  would  wonder,  too,  about  tlie  extent  of  the 
fmidino-,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  concern  of  mine,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  in  this  Nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  be  reordering 
some  of  our  priorities. 

Dr.  PIansford.  I  would  just  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think 
that,  as  vfe  go  to  something  like  special  revenue  sharing,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  do  all  of  the  things  which  we  have  previously  done 
under  the  categorical  programs,  but  with  materially  less  money  at  the 
State  level.  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  tlnnk  you  make  a  very  good  point.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  superintendent  one  more  question. 

Do  3^ou  believe  that  there  is  excessive  paperwork,  as  is  the  complaint 
involved  in  the  present  programs?  If  so,  liow  would  you  suggest  we 
simplify  it? 

Mr.  jDeLayo.  I  do  believe  there  is  excessive  paperwork  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  I  have  felt  this  way  for  the  10  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  capacity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am^  advised  by  staff  tJiat  there  is  authoi^ization  for  a  consolidation. 

Is  this  correct,  ilr.  Peterson,  or  was  it  ]\Ir.  MacKinnon  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MacKinnok-.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  General  Provisions 
Act,  part  C,  which  allows  the  commissioner  to  contract  with  States 
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if  ho  -Irishes  for  the  operation  of  j)rograins.  Tlie  Cranston  amendment 
notwithstanding  this  does  not  contradict  tlie  cato^rical  nature  pro- 
grams; we  will  merely  administer  closer  to  t]ie  clients.  The  commis- 
sioner does  have  that  authority  to  move  its  administration  to  the  State 
level  on  a  contractual  basis. 

Chairman  Perkins.  There  is  no  assurance  that  tlie  paperworlc  would 
not  become  greater  under  the  special  reveime  sharing  program  tliaji  ifc 
is  at  the  present  time  if  the  department  ]iad  the  authority  to  go  foith 
with  all  the  regulations  they  want.  Am  I  correct  ? 
.  ]\fr.  DeLayo.  We  share  yoiii*  concern  in  tliis  regard,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Tliere  is  no  such  assurance. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Mt*.  Cross,  do  you  want  to  aslc  any  questioiis? 

!JIr.  Cross.  Just  a  couple  of  quick  questiojis.  Eefcrence  was  made 
earlier  to  the  use  of  general  reveinie  sliaring  funds  bj^  tlie  Governoi's* 
What  has  been  the  information  you  have  compiled  on  how  tliat  money 
has  been  used  and  wliat  amounts  of  money  are  going  to  re&cli  schools 
thr<^ugh  general  revenue  sliaring  and  liow  much  of  tliis  helps  us? 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Mr.  Cross,  we  are  at  the  moment  gathering  such  data 
and  will  be  hai)py  to  share  it  with  you.  I  do  not  have  the  answer  to 
your  question,  but  I  know  that  our  Washington  staff  at  the  moment  is 
Migaged  in  researching  that  very  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Cross.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

^fr.  DkLayo.  Veiy  well. 

ilr.  IMagKinnon.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  all  money  that  goes 
to  tlie  local  government  units  may  not  be  used  for  education.  It  is  only 
the  certain  portion  that  would  be  loft  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Cnoss^  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  ozie-third  goes  to  tlie  States. 

]Mr.  jMacKixxon.  So  that  two-thirds  goes  to  the  local  level  with  no 
use  to  education. 

Cross.  Second,  Mr.  Quie  asked  the  question  earlier  of  the  NEA 
witness,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  it  here :  Do  j'ou  believe  there  are  any 
programs  that  could  be  either  eliminated  or  consolidated  ? 

ilr.  DeLayo.  Yes,  I  do. 

.^Ir.  Cross.  '\^^iich  ones  ? 

!Mr.  DeIjayo.  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestion in  tliis  respect,  but  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  sit  with 
this  committee  and  to  determine  an  order  of  priority  and  possibly 
jnaJce  some  suggestions  on  Federal  programs  that  are  not  necessarily 
under  the  purview  of  this  committee  as  well,  if  the  Chair  is  so 
disposed. 

lSh\  Cross.  Thank  you. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  Mr.  MazzolL 

IMr.  JIazzoli.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tliank  you,  gentlemen,  for  helping  us  today.  I  guess  we  will  be 
visiting  with  one  another  in  the  days  to  come  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
•our  mutual  problems  here. 

I  would  only  reiterate  the  request  of  all  the  committee  members, 
and  that  is  to  hear  from  you  about  your  recommendations  as  to  what 
clianges  could  be  made,  because  I  rather  think  it  is  pretty  much  self- 
evident  thpt  some  changes  will  have  to  be  made  somewhere. 

I  think  that  each  of  us  has  an  advocacy,  and  each  of  us  has  a  con- 
stituency, and  we  pursue  that  to  the  extent  we  can.  Realistically 
there  will  be  changes,  and  to  the  extent  that  these  changes  can  li&^c- 
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ccptable  in  a  large  part  to  all  sectors  of  the  educational  community, 
tiicy  should  be  the  product  of  a  sort  of  mutual  contact. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  too,  about  the  impact  -aid  program.  The 
gentleman  to  your  right  mentioned  a  moment  ago  about  the  nonmili- 
tary  B  part  of  impact  aid.  Wimt  is  the  situation?  Have  yvou  done  any 
studies  on  that'as  to  whether  or  not  tliis  is  something  that  is  absolutely 
essential,  or  wh<5tlier  this  wtvuld  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Fetehson,  The  situation  to  which  I  referred  was  the  lack  of 
payments  in  fiscal  1973  for  som«  nonmilitary  B  category  type  stu- 
dents. It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention,  lot  example,  that  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  at\  exten- 
sive facility.  The  school  district  there  previously  depended  to  a  large 
extent  on  impact  aid  B  payments  and  is  not  receiving  them  this  year. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  we  arc  under  a  bit  of  a  difficulty.  We  have  a  mandate 
from  our  members  to  litigate  on  impoundment;  however,  as  y^ou  loiow, 
the  continuing  resolution  does  not  refer  to  im])act  aid  specifically,  as 
it  does  refer  to  NDEA  III  and  emergency  school  assistance. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  House 
Avould  make  the  first  order  of  business  a  fiscal  1973  HEW  apijropria- 
tions  bill  at  an  early  date,  and  we  have  expressed  this;  at  a  minimum 
we  need  clarifying  language  in  the  continuing  resolution  which  might 
refer  to  such  problems  as  we  have  presently  with  impact  aid. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  You  mentioned  earlier  your  accepting — in  fact,  even 
embracing — ^the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  for  education,  but  you  are 
not  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  tijne  and  the  place  and  the  vehicle  for  it. 
Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  you  consider  to  be  the  time  and 
place  for  this  ? 

Mr.  DkLayo.  Of  course  we  have  not  seen  it,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  The  fund- 
ing level  would  be  a  key  to  whether  or  not  we  could  accept  a  proposal 
tha  t  is  being  directed  at  U6. 

Additionally,  we  would  have  to  analyze  the  st,ructure  and  determine 
Avhether  or  not  the  proposal  would,  indeed,  provide  greater  latitude 
for  the  rt^spective  States  than  the  latitude  we  now  have,  and  I  cannot 
answer  tJiat  question  intelligently. 

We  have  Jiad  some  genei*al  dialogic  with  Assistant  Secretary  Mar- 
land  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  said,  as  I  have  said  to  you,  that  if  we 
see  the  dollar  amount  and  if  we  see  the  structure,  generally  speaking, 
we  are  not  onr>Gsing  this  concept  at  the  outset.  We  think  it  is  a  pro- 
gn.^ssive  movement,  and  wg  are  not  opposed  automatically,  but  w© 
would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Maz/jOia.  I  commend  your  initial  response,  which  is  not  an 
absolute  negative. 

Mr.  DkLayo.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Mazzotj.  I  think  it  is  commendable  that  at  least  you  have  an 
open  mind  to  the  details. 
Mr.  DrLato.  Indeed,  we  do,  sir. 

Mr.  IVlAzzorj.  May  I  ask  you,  assuming  that  the  money  were  in  order 
and  assuming  that  other  phases  of  it,  the  red  tape  and  what  have  you, 
are  re<asonably  in  consonance  with  your  viewpoint,  would  you  relish 
the  prerogatives  and  latitudes  that  this  would  bring  you  or  would  you 
feel  that  that  was  a  burden  to  j^ou  ? 

Mr.  DkLavo.  I  think  I  have  a  responsibility  to  respond  in- that  I 
would  accept  those  responsibilities.  With  regard  to  relislunent,  I  would 
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have  to  have  some  experience  at  it,  but  the  States  are  capable  of  cainyr 
ing  out  their  responsibilities.  I  would  have  to  respond,  and  I  do,  af- 
firmatively to  your  question,  sir. 
Mr.  Mazzouc.  Thank  you,  sir.  • 
Chairman  Perkins.  Does  that  conclude  your  questionmg  ? 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent. I  take  it  that  you  place  a  priority  on  title  I  over  general  Fed- 
eral aid  until  we  adequately  f  mid  title  I.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  DeLayo.  YeSj  sir,  you  are  correct.  I  favor  those  programs  that 
will  provide  to  the  children  of  my  State  that  which  has  not  been  pro- 
vided historically,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Where  do  you  feel  we  could  effectively  peg 
title  I  from  a  dollar  viewpoint  and  serve  the  students  of  tlio  country! 
I  know  this  is  an  ambiguous  question. 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe.  Dr.  Peterson  has  analyzed 
to  some  extent  your  proposal  in  this  regard,  and  I  tliink  he  would 
pr o vi  de  a  more  intelligent  response. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  do  support  the  critical  mass  you  name,  the  figure 
of  $300  per  child.  The  State  of  California  has  State  regulations  which 
pro^ade  a  specific  amount  per  child,  and  a  mmaber  of  ^otlier  States  do 
also  hold  to  that  concept.  \ 

We  note  that  in  Secretary  Eichardson's  report  on  compensatory 
education  one  of  the  factors  they  noted  as  pavticuhirly  effective 
was  the  critical  mass  tigure.  We  feel  that  the  $300  might  bo  an  adequate 
amount. 

New  York  State,  whicli  Mr.  MacKinnon  represents,  has  a  figure 
somewhere  between  $400  and$i50  per  child. 

Chairman  Perkins.  But  with  the  population  problems  and  the 
census  problems  that  we  have,  how  would  you  suggest  we  get  at  this 
situation  without  appropriating  a  tremendous  amount  more? 

Mr;  MacKjnnon.  Yes,  there  would  have  to  be  a  large  amount  of 
additional  funds,  and  I  think  in  the  title  I  area  before  moving  to  the 
general  aid,  it  might  even  be  in  excess  of  the  $3  billion  that  you  are 
suggesting  in  H.R.  16. 

There  have  been  some  estimates  that  to  do  a  levelinjSf  of  expenditures 
among  the  States  something  in  excess  of  $7  billion  might  be  necessary. 
Maybe  that  is  the  figure  wliich  really  comes  very  close  to  the  full 
authorization  of  title  !  as  it  now  stands,  somewhere  around  $6  billion. 

Probably  then  you  would  stait  having  the  targeting  amounts  and 
the  critical  masses,  and  the  critical  masses  will  vary  by  States  like  in 
New  York  State.  We  feel  that  $400  or  more  is  necessary  for  targeting 
in  New  York  State  considering  tl>.^.  cost  of  services,  while  in  other 
States  $300  may  be  appropriate  considering  the  cost  of  similar  services. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  further  comments  along  that  line?  If  not. 
I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Superintendent.  You  have  a  great  school 
system  m  the  State  of  New  ]\Iexieo. 

I  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  representing  your  organization. 
You  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  not  an  intrusion,  I  would  like 
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to  ask  a  question  on  what  the  doctor  was  just  describing  liere  about 
your  critical  mass.  It  is  interesting,  if  I  might  ask  one  (question. 

Assuming  that  the  critical  mass  is  reached,  whether  it  is  7  million 
01'  6  million  or  10  million,  what  have  w^e  achieved  at  that  point?  Wliat 
is  the  measureable  advanta^re  of  using  the  critical  mass  insofar  as  our 
children  are  concerned?  ^Vliat  would  be  the  product  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  critical  mass  ? 

Mr.  JMacKinnon.  One  would  be  reduced  class  size,  for  example. 

This  has  been  shown.  If  there  is  enough  reduction  of  class  size  to 
reduce  it  one  or  two  or  three  children,  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
significant  impact.  But  a  significant  impact  in  class  size  does  .seem  to 
have  some  effect  on  the  outcome  for  the  children,  and  that  would  be 
one  way  that  you  could  use  the  critical  mass — just  reducing  class  size. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Then  assuming  you  reduce  the  class  size,  to  whatever 

the  national  figures  seem  to  be  the  best  ratio  

,  Mr.  MacKinnon.  Depending  upon  the  child  and  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Then  do  we  have  some  way  to  measure  the  product  of 
the  application  of  this  mass  insofar  as  the  child  is  concerned?  Can  we 
say  that  we  will  now  have  a  child  who  reaches  SAT  scores  of  thus 
and  so,  or  something  like  that?  Is  there  any  way  that  the  people  can 
get  their  teeth  into  what  is  the  net  effect  of  the  critical  mass  or  the 
compensatory  education  theory  ? 

]\Ir.  MacKinnon.  This  will  vary  by  States,  depending  upon  the 
availability  of  fairly  comprehensive  testing  programs,  so  that  you 
can  see  whether  the  application  of  the  additional  resources  on  a 
particular  group  of  children  is  having  the  effect  that  they  are  pro- 
gressing as  well  as  other  children  who  are  not  disadvantaged. 

The  key  part  would  be  the  instruments  to  measure,  and  this  will 
vary  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  for  me,  and  for  those  of  you 
in  the  room  this  morning  when  Congressman  Steiger  was  asking  some 
questions  along  this  lino,  is  determining  if  there  is  some  empirical  way 
to  show  just  what  improved  education  does  for  our  children. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  problems.  That  is  more  of  a  political  prob- 
lem, maybe,  than  an  educational  problem ;  but  the  difficulty  that  I  have 
found  personally,  and  I  am  sure  other  ones  have  suffered  throuj^h  it,  is 
how  you  justify  to  a  largely  jaundiced,  jaded,  reluctant  public  that 
these  programs,  this  infusion  of  money,  this  additional  money  is,  in 
fart,  i^roductive.  T^Hiat  does  it  do? 

We  really  can't  answer  that  \^ery  basic  question,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  asking. 

Mr.  MacKinnon.  The  fact  that  more  children  ai*e  staying  In  school 
longer  must  mean  that  something  is  being  done  for  thorn,  being  able 
to  stay  and  not  dropping  out. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DeLayo.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  3^ou  f or  youi'  hospitality.  We  are 
available  at  your  call,  sir. 

Chairman  Pekktns.  Let  me  thank  you,  and  especially  thank  you  for 
misRincr  your  plane  in  order  to  stay  here  with  us  today.  We  appreciate 
your  efforts.  You  have  been  very  helpfnl  to  the  committee  and  I  look 
•forward  to  seeing  you  again. 

^  Come  around,  IVIr.  !Megpl  and  ]Mr.  Humphrey.  We  are  glad  to  w^el- 
come  you  gentlemen  here.  You  have  made  many  previous  appearances 
and  have  been  very  effective.  Proceed  in  any  manner  you  wish. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARL  J.  MEGEL,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIO,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  GREG  HUMPHREY,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION, 
APT 

Mr.  Mkgel.  We  thank  you  very  Icindly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Car]  Megol.  I  am'  the  legislative  director  for  the  Amci*- 
ican  Federation  of  Teachers.  I  have  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Givg 
Humphrey,  assistant  legislative  dii'ector  of  the  AFT. 
•  Because  of  the  impoitance  of  the  legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, we  had  asked  our  national  president,  David  Selden.  to  jnake  tho 
presentation.  Unfortunately,  because  of  rescheduling  of  this  date  of 
testimony,  Mr.  Selden  could  not  be  liei-e. 

I  am,  therefore,  privileged  to  ])reseut  a  statement  which  he  has  pre- 
pared with  assistance  from  Greg  Humpluvy  for  presentation  todaj\ 

Before  I  make  my  presentation,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  and  deep  api:>reciation  for  the  leadership  which 
you  contimie  to  jjrovide  for  the  education  of  America's  children. 

I  Imow  that  this  committee  will  give  the  chairman  full  cooperation 
because  the  needs  are  so  great. 

There  are  today  more  than  8  million  economically  deprived  children 
in  this  Nation.  The  full  funding  of  the  authorization  whicli  we  are  con- 
sidering will  provide  some  assistance,  liowever  small,  to  more  than  17 
million  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.of  our  Nation. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  17  million  children,  if  they  could,  would 
personally  thank  this  committee  for  preparing  and  sponsoring  this 
legislation. 

I  spoke  about  the  need  as  being  so  great.  Tlie  teachers  in  Chicago, 
even  following  a  10-day  work  stoppage,  were  able  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract, and  yet  yesterday  the  boai  d  of  education  stated  that  they  must 
close  the  schools  for  1  month  in  the  fall  semester  unless  additional 
funds  become  available.  The  situation  is  even  more  critical  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  St.  Louis  and  in  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  big  cities 
of  our  Nation. 

Now  the  American  Fedei^ation  of  rcachers,  AFIv--CTO,  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  lend  our  support 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  We  are  convinced  thnt  extension  of  ESEA  along  with  tho 
proposed  amendments  in  title  IT  of  TLR.  69  will  best  meet  the  curi-ent 
needs  of  education. 

We  have  long  been  sujiporters  of  the  concept  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  approach  to  Federal  aid.  The  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  has  felt  that  the  major  effort  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education  should  be  directed  toward  those  most  in 
need.  / 

For  this  reason  we  can  find  no  acceptable  substitute  for  title  I, 
ESEA.  "WHiile  we  also  favor  general  Federal  aid  to  education,  we  see 
it  as  a  supplement  to  the  basic  categorical  programs  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  title  I  program  has  been  under  attack  recently.  There  have  been 
accusations  that  funds  spent  under  title  I  have  been  misused,  that 
fimds  have  been  spent  for  services  that  ai*e  of  no  benefit  to  disadvan- 
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taged  children  or  for  children  ttIio  are  not  disadvantaged  and  not  in 
need. 

In  some  cases  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfai*e 
has  ordered  reimbursement  of  title  I  fimds  by  school  districts  in 
violation  of  the  reffulations.  These  incidents  have  served  to  cast  a 
sliadow  on  the  title  I  concei^t.  They  have  been  used  by  people  ^vho  have 
always  been  opposed  to  Federal  aid  for  public  education  as  further 
reason  to  contiinie  their  opposition. 

"WHiile  abuses  do  existr  and  wliile  we  laiow  that  many  title  I  programs 
would  bewefit  from  a  more  vigorous  review  of  program  goals  and 
achievements,  it  is  our  opinion  that  most  of  the  failures  attributed 
to  title  I  are  a  consequence  of  the  inadequate  and  untimely  funding 
of  this  progi'am.  If  the  school  board  does  not  get  tlie  money  in  time, 
they  cannot  set  up  a  good  enough  program,  and  we  need  the  funds 
advanced  in  time. 

In  fiscal  year  1073,  the  Administration  requested  approximately 
$1.5  billion  foi*  local  educational  agencies  under  title  I.  This  amounts 
to  approximate!}^  85  percent  of  the  authorization  for  1973,  which  was, 
I  believe,  a  little  over  S^i/o  billion,  and  an  expenditure  of  about  $204: 
per  child. 

The  Administration's  owr  testimony  before  this  committee  on  an- 
other education  bill  admitted  that  verylittle  improvement  occurs  until 
at  least  $300  per  child  is  spent  for  compensatory  programs.  Using 
even  the  cutoff  figure  of  $2,500  in  family  income  to  qualify  as  a  dis- 
advantaged child,  S2.34:  billion  in  funding  for  title  I  would  have  been 
required  before  noticeable  improvement  could  be  expected  from  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children. 

In  regai'ds  to  the  efficiency  of  title  I.  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistent 
pattern;  the  Administration  objectively  admits  $2.34  billion  is  neces- 
sary for  title  I  success,  yet  requests  only  35  percent  of  that  figure 
and  proceeds  to  veto  even  the  modest  increase  voted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  fii-st  Labor- HEW  app-^opriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

This,  of  coui-se,  was  an  unprecedented  fourth  veto  of  education's 
funds.  Having  set  up  the  conditions  to  guarantee  failure,  we  are  then 
told  "Social  programs  that  haven't  worked  will  have  to  be  ended.'* 
It  is  not  the  title  I  concept  which  has  failed ;  it  is  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  most  especially  title  I  are  sound  programs  with  an  essentially 
unrealized  potential,  a  potential  to  improve  education  that  has  been 
denied  by  inadequate  funding.  The  educational  services  funded  in  title 
I  are  after  all  designed  to  aid  needy  children. 

Given^  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing 
over  5  billion  a  year,  two-thirds  of  Avhich  may  be  used  in  any  manner 
whatever  except  for  ec^ucation  by  State  and  local  governments,  with" 
no  conti'ol  or  oversight  L^v  the  Congi^ess,  we  question  the  objectivity  of 
those  who  are  now  offering  criticism  of  one  of  the  most  rational  con- 
cepts ever  devised  by  the  Congi'ess  of  the  United  States. 

We  feel  that  title  I  programs,"  if  given  a  chance  through  adequate 
and  timely  fimding,  can  prove  to  be  an  effective  and  useful  tool  toward 
achieving  equality  of  educational  experience  for  millions  of  under- 
privileged American  schoolchildren. 

Although  the  subject  of  school  desegregation  is  not  really  germane 
to  this  bill,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  H.R.  69  does  not  become  em- 
broiled in  the  school  desegregation  controversy,  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
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tit  tliis  time  an  opportunity  lias  pi^eseiited  itself  to  members  of  tJiis 
IkkIv  who  are  opposed  to  husiuc:  for  purposes  of  desegregation.  Even 
they  say  tliey  want  quality  education  for  all  children  in  neigliboi*hood 

scJh/^oIs. 

Thercfoi'c,  all  factions  in  this  educational  controversy  should  unite 
to  provide  a  meaningful  program  to  improve  injiei'city  schools. 

Tliis  can  best  be  done  by  renewing  the  Elementary  aiul  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  pi-operly  funding  title  I  before  considering  otlier 
programs  which,  under  present  budgetary  restrictions,  take  funds  al- 
ready authorized  tlivougli  established  programs  and  then  fraudulently 
proclaiming  such  money  as  something  new  a)id  iimovativc. 

During  last  year's  deliberations  on  Federal  aid  to  education,  tlie 
Congiess  came  very  close  to  doing  just  tliat.  Members  of  this  commit- 
tee can  enact  a  meaningful  program  of  education^^l  enrichment  by 
passing  this  bill  and  theji  providing  the  funds  to  make  it  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  planned  to  suni/narixe  tin:  i*emainder. 
but  because  so  man.v  questions  that  were  asked  tliis  morning  are  con- 
tained in  the  i*emaining  portions  of  the  statement,  I  would  ask  per- 
mission to  read  the  i*emainder  of  the  statement. 

"We  would  like  to  comment  on  .some  of  the  amendments  to  be  found 
in  title  II  of  IT.E.  GO.  The  establishment  of  a  $"300  concentration  for 
title  I  children  is  a  very  sound  approach.  As  we  stated  earliei\  the  ad- 
ministration has  admitted  that  nieasurable  improvement  does  not  oc- 
cu!*  until  at  least  $800  is  conccnti*ated  per  child. 

However,  again  the  question  of  funding  occurs.  We  can  only  hope 
tliat  funds  avQ  ])rovided  to  make  this  more  than  a  paper  eonnnitment. 
The  formula  foi*  distributing  title  1  funds  after  the  $300  conmiitim^ntr 
is  met  also'has  merit,  althongli  we  cannot  imagine  that  we  will^soon 
aciiieve  the  level  of  funding  that  would  activate  this  pai't  of  the  dis- 
tribution formula. 

We  also  heartily  concur  with  the  language  change  imder  "Detevmi- 
nation  of  number  of  children  to  be  connifed";  $4,000  is  a  realistic 
figure  for  purposes  of  determination:  The  Bureau  of  Laboi'  Statistics 
has  set  a  family  income  of  well  over  $4,000  as  the  poverty  level. 

'\^nulc  this  will,  of  course,  increase  the  eligibility  factor  in  the 
formula,  we  believe  that  this  fact  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  assuming 
that  this  does  not  result  in  further  dilution  of  the  title  I  concentration 
factor.  I  want  to  add,  however,  the  increase,  will  not  be  as  large  as 
expected,  because  of  the  cost  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970,  so  that  the  $4^000  level  will  not  bring  in  as  many 
children  as  yon  might  expect ;  it  cannot  be  near  twice  as  many. 

According  to  our  calculations,  this  wonld  require  a  total  of  $3.6 
billion  to  fund  the  $300  title  I  commitment,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $1,262  billion  over  the  cost  of  continuing  the  current  cutoff 
figure — an  investment  which  we  consider  well  wortli  making. 

In  part  B,  "State  Operated  Programs  for  Handicapped  Children/' 
and  "Programs  for  Migratoiy  Children"  as  well  as  in  the  "Bilingual 
Education  Pi-ograms,"  the  funds  for  programs  under  these  titles  are 
vulnerable  to  Executive  impoundment.  We  would  suggest  that  lan- 
guage be  added  to  protect  these  desperately  needed  programs  from 
ai^bitrary  Executive  impoundnient. 

As  I  am  sure  the  comvnittee  knows.  State  grant  pi'ograms  are  cur- 
rently immune  from  impoimdment.  We  hope  the  committee  will  find  a 
way  to  protect  all  education  programs. 
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On  tlie  impact  aid  provision,  we  are  of  course  in  favor  of  extensio2i 
of  Public  Law  874.  The  impact  aid  programs  have  been  among  the 
most  controvei'sial  of  all  educational  aid  programs.  It  is  the  position  of 
the  AFT  that  without  a  genuine  program  of  general  aid  as  a  supple- 
ment for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  impact  aid 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  total  program  of  FederaV  aid  to 
education. 

While  the  impact  program  has  been  opposed  by  every  recent  admin- 
istration, of  both  political  paities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  lai*ge 
Federal  presence  in  a  school  district  requires  direct  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  ease  the  burden. 

We  are,  of  coui^e,  disappointed  to  see  impact  aid  for  pupils  in  public 
housing  projects  transferred  out  of  tlie  Office  of  Education.  Though 
tlie  Congress  lias  never  seen  fit  to  fund  this  program,  it  is  potentially 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  impact  categories  in  terms  of  putting 
dollars  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

We  also  would  like  to  offer  our  support  for  title  III  of  II.R.  69. 
A  study  of  the  eil'ects  of  late  fimd'ng  is  ceitainly  in  order.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  ^'ariables  of  the  appropriation  process  present  an 
intolerable  situation  to  local  school  .districts.  Title  I  programs  need  to 
be  continuous  to  be  effecti^-e,  and  we  have  in  the  past  supported  the 
idea  of  forward  funding  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  we  still  do  not  have  an  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  This  fiscal  year  has  only  5  months  left,  and  tliere 
is  still  no  indication  as  to  when  or  if  we  will  get  a  bill.  This  is.  an 
intolerable  situation  and  makes  the  job  of  a  school  superintendent 
Extremely  difficult,  especially  if  then  he  is  asked  to  account  for  the 
funds  expended  in  terms  of  student  progress. 

No  testimony  oji  this  subject  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  what  exactly  is  at  stake  here.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Cliairiiia]! 
of  this  committee  and  many  of  the  members  sitting  here,  Federal  aid 
to  education  became  a  reality.  Thanks  to  your  work  and  the  leadership 
of  the  late  President  Lyndon  Jolinson  we  began  to  dispel  the  inyths 
that  Federal  aid  meant  Federal  control.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  jn'oved  that  these  suspicions  of  Federal  take- 
over were  groundless. 

We  now  have  new  myths  that  could  very  well  kill  this  program 
when  previous  myths  could  not.  We  are  speaking  about  the  current 
rage  for  noneconomic  solutions  for  the  problems  of  inequality  in 
education  services.  .  ' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  closest  advisers  announce 
that  the  Government  will  ]io  longer  attempt  to  solve  social  problems 
by  "throwing  dollars  at  them."  Anyone  'who  has  knowledge  of  the 
educational  structure  in  other  industrialized  countries  Imows  veiy 
well  that  the  United  States  has  not  thrown  dollars  at  its  educational 
problems. 

Less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  education  in  the  United 
States  are  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  long  advocated  a  figure  of  33  percent.  This  8-percent 
figure  rates  very  close  to  last  among  industrialized  nations, 

Large-scale  Federal  aid  designed  to  aid  those  in  need  has  been 
functioning  for  only  7  years,  hardly  enough  time  to  make  a  judgment 
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mader  the  best  of  circumstances;  but  given  the  history  of  educational 
fmiding,  it  is  a  travesty  to  say  this  program  does  not.  work* 

To  announce  that  money  will  not  solve  the  problem  is  demagoguery, 
under  the  circumstances.  We  have  evidence  that  adequate  funds  can 
begin  to  solve  the  problem.  When  statements  arc  made  that  money 
"liasn't  worked,"  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  reach  such  a  conclusion, 
because  money  has  never  really  been  tried. 

One  final  observation:  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  Congress  abro- 
gated its  i-esponsibility  for  setting  national  priorities  by  substituting 
the  Administration's  so-called  s])ecial  educational  re^'enue-sharing  pro- 
posals for  already  enacted  specific  programs  designed  to  meet  specific 
problems.  Lmnping  funds  from  categorical  programs  will  not  educate 
the  children  who  most  need  help. 

We  are  opposed  to  educational  revenue  sharing,  at  least  as  proposed 
in  the  last  Congiess,  even  though  educational  revenue  sharing  as  a 
principle  has  some  merit.  Unfortunately^^  however,  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  are  far  outweighed  by  the  potential  damage, 

Geneml  aid  should  be  enacted  only  after  tlie  education  of  tliose  most 
in  need  is  properly  funded.  The  Federal  Government  lias  the  respon- 
sibility to  set  national  policy  as  to  where  and  how  funds  raised  from 
all  the  taxpayers  will  be  spent.  It  simply  will  not  do  to  tuni  money 
over  to  the  States  arid  allow  them  to  sjDend  it  in  any  manner  they 
choose. 

If  the  people  who  have  been  criticizing  abuses  in  title  I  are  serious, 
the}^  cannot  support  the  Administration^  special  re^^enue-sharing  pro- 
posal. If  some  nmds  from  title  I  are  used  improperly  under  current 
regulations,  we  wonder  how  we  could  expect  improvement  if  there  are 
no  enforceable  regulations  on  the  national  level. 

The  second  major  problem  with  special  educational  revenue  shar- 
ing is  the  fact  that  it  takes  money  from  current  education  programs, 
consolidates  it  into  one  package,  and  passes  it  out  without  real  regard 
for  need.  In  many  States,  the  money  would  no  doubt  be  well  used ;  in 
other  States,  it  could  become  a  political  volleyball. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  real  guarantees  against  supplanting,  there 
is  i^o  enforceable  civil  rights  oversight,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that, 
the  consolidated  funds  would  go  to  school  districts  who  genuinely  need 
them.  The  basic  Federal  aid  to  education  program  would  become  mei'cly 
an  executive  porkbarrel. 

Educational  revenue  sharing  is  an  extremely  simplistic  approach  to 
the  complex  problems  facing  our.  educational  system.  When  we  ex- 
amine it  carefully,  we  find  that  behind  all  the  rhetoric  about  returning 
power  to  the  people,  the  program  represents  only  a  retreat  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  promise  oi  a  good  educution  for 
every  cliild  in  America*  regardlefeis  of  background.  ' 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  lor  this  time  ^nd  again  urge 
you  to  extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  see 
that  it  is  adequately  funded.  Only  when  adequate  fmiding  of  tlie  Ele- 
mentary aud  Secondary  Education  Act  has  been  tried  can  anyone, 
argue  its  success  or  failure. 

,  I  request  that  we  be  permitted  to  submit  supplementary  material  to 
this  testimony  at  .a  later  date.  ■  , 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  might  have. 
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Chairman  Pekktns.  We  Avill  now  leave  to  vote,  but  ^ve  will  return 
in  i>  or  7  ininiites  to  conchide.  Just  keep  your  scat, 
^[r,  Megkl.  Yes,  sir. 
[A  brief  recess  was  talrcn.] 

Chairman  Pkuktns.  The  committee  will  resume  its  sitting.  Continue, 
Mr.  Megel.  ' 

Mr.  Megrl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  concludes 
my  formal  statement. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  locals  throughout  the  Nation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teaihers,  telling  us  of  their  great 
need,  and  I  would  like  to  make  these  letters  and  resolutions  available  to 
the  committee.  Because  the  letters  compile  Uxo  volumes,  I  would  like 
to  just  insert  in  the  record  a  list  of  these  locals  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachei-s. 

The  CnAiRarAN.  Withoiit  objection,  the  information  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

[Tnf  onnation  referred  to  follows :] 

Nekds  and  Resolutions  SuBMrrrED  T,r  Locals  or  the  American  Fedebation  of 

Teachers  (AFI^CIO) 

JJEEDS 

Alabama 

JeiYerson  County  American  Federation  of  Toacliers  Local  2143,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Wilson  American  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1970,  Phoenix 
California 

Oakland-Alameda  County  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  771,  Onklaiid 
Pasadena  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1050 
Berkeley  Federation  of  Teachers  Loca!  1078 
Chino  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  20S6,  Upland 
}'lacer  Teachers  Union  Local  .2267,  Auburn 

ConnectiGxit 

Stratford  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1581 
Colchester  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  3827 
A'ernon  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1852 
Kast  Hartford  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1392 

Illinois 

Chicago  Teachers  Union  Local  1 

District  228  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  2008 

hidiana 

Lake  Ridge  Teachers  Federation  Local  6G2,  Gary 
Michigan  City  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  399 

KcntUGky 

McCracken  County  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  2305 
Mafi8achuscttfi 

Lynn  Teachers  Union  Local  1037 
Michigan 

Michigan  Federation  of  Teachers 

Highland  Park  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  684 

Detroit  Federation  of  Pavaprofessionals  Local  2350 

Mirniesota 

Minneapolis  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  59 
St.  Louis  Park  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  845 
Mt  Iron  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1307 
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Pipestone  li*ecleratiou  of  Teucliers  Local  1324 

Buffalo  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1908 

White  Bear  Lake  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1992 

Albany  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1993 

Howard  Lake  Foundation  of  Teachers  Local  2103 

Federation  of  the  Develoi^meulaUy  Disabled  Local  2326 

Delano  Federation  of  TeacUers  Local  2355 

^cio  Jersey 

Perth  Am  boy  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  857 

ymv  York 

United  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  2,  New  York  City 
Kingston  Teachers*  Federation  Local  781 
Patchogue-Medford  Congress  of  Teachers  Local  1430 
Lakeland  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1760 
Greenburgh  District  #11  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1532 
AVantagh  Faculty  Organization  Local  1987 
Wappingers  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1989 
Phoeniix  Central  School  Teachers  Association 
Koyalion-Hartland  Teachers'  Association,  Middleport 
Kendall  Central  School  Faculty  Association 
Gouverneur  Teachers  Association 
Brentwood  Teachers  Association 
Averill  Park  Teachers'  Association 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  Federation  of  Tef*ciiers  Local  1520 
Oregon 

Portland  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  111  - 
Pennsylvania  ■  \ 

Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  400 
General  Braddock  Federal  of  Teachers  Local  1009 
Hampton  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  1751 
Pottsgrove  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  2156,  Pottstown 

Wyo^ninff 

Cheyenne  Federation  of  Teachers  Local  366 

VOLXJMB  II 
ADDENDA 

California 

Vallejo  Federation  of  Teachers,  Local  827 
Minnesota 

Columbia  Heights  Teachers  Association,  Local  710 
Ne^o  York 

New  Xork  State  United  Teachers 

Kiverhead  Central  Faculty  Association,  Rlverhead,  Long  Island 
Yonkers  Federation  of  Teachers,  Local  860 
Otselic  Valley  Teachers*  Association 
Faculty  of  Glenville  High  School 

Ohio 

Faculty  and  Staff  of  Mark  Twain  School,  Cleveland 
Rhode  Island 

Providence  Teachers  Union,  Local  958 

BESOLUTIONS 

Babylon,  New  York — 1  Resolution 

Cleveland,  Ohio — 16  Resolutions 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — 1  Resolution      .   '  .<  ■ 

St  Clair  Shores,  Michigan — 1  Resolution 

Schenectady,  New  York— 1  Resolution 
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Mr.  Megel.  Thank  you  so  kindly  for  our  presence  Iuto.  Mr,  lluin- 
phrey  and  I  will  answer  your  questions. 

Cllainnan  Perkins.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Megel,  tliat  it  is  tlic  posi- 
tion oi'  your  organization  that  ESEA  sliould  be  nioi-e  adequately 
funded  and  not  gobbled  up  by  so-called  special  revenue  sharing 
before  we  go  in  the  direction  of  general  aid? 

Ml'.  Megkl.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Cliairnian  Pjckkixs.  To  wliat  extent  do  you  feel  we  sliould  fiuid 
ESE A  title  I  before  we  go  to  general  aid  ? 

Jlr.  Mkgel.  To  the  full  extent  of  the  authorization,  or  at  the  \'ei'y 
least  enough  to  fund  the  $300  per  child  conceutratiou. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Just  tell  the  committee  your  objection  to  the 
so-called  special  revenue-sharing  package, 

Mr.  jMegkl.  Mi*.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  IIuisrraREV.  I  will  take  that.  The  basic  problem  we  liaA'c  with 
the  concept  of  s^^ecial  educational  revenue  sharing  is  that  it  takes 
the  program  that  ,we  feel  is  the  most  ^*aluable  of  all  Federal  legisla- 
tion, and  tliafc  is  the  title  I,  lumps  if.  in  with  \'ai*ious  other  categories, 
passes  out  the  money  to  various  rubrics— disadvantaged  children,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera — but  there  is  n»  '  management  method  by  whicli  these 
funds  can  be  accounted  for. 

There  is  no  guarantee  on  the  applicability  of  the  funds  to  tlie 
various  civil  riglits  statutes;  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  fjinds 
once  they  are  given  to  a  State  would  be  used  for  the  purpo.^e  of 
educa  ting  the  children  the  program  was  designed  for. 

Our  concept  of  Federal  aid  is  that  while  we  would  like  something 
like  general  aid  at  a  later  timcj  imdcr  the  current  budget  restrictions — 
arAcI  I  have  been  spending  tlie  past  day  or  two  going  through  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  for  OE,  I  never  fail  to  be  amazed  at  what 
people  (^an.fiiid  in  these  budget  figures — that  there  is  no  possibility 
under  these  restrictions  of  getting  adequate  money  for  all  the, school 
districts  ^vhich  need  it. 

So  at -a  time  of  scarce  resources,  you  reajly  ought  to  concentrate  on 
the  areas  of  educf^tion  that  need  it  the  most,  ancl  we  feel  tlie  children 
that  come  from  the  disadvautaged  backgrounds  or  schools  in  dis- 
advantaged areas  are  the.  ones  who  need  it  most.  Since  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  we  ceiii-ainly  admit  that,  it's  no  secret,  you 
ought  to  do  the  most  you  can  for  those  who  woiild  be  most  helped 
byit.  ^      .  ■  '  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you,  , Mr.  Megel  and  Mr.  Ilum- 
phrey,  for  j^our  appearance  here  toJ,>y.  You  have  been  very  helpful 
to  the  connmttee,  and  the  chances  are  you  will  be  watching  to  see 
what  actually  takes  place  around  here,  and  if  you  feel  that  you  can 
make  a  contribution  at  a  late?*  date,  please  do.  ■ 

Mr.  Megel.  We  will  certainly  do  everything  we  can.  Thank  j^ou  ^^ery 
much.  • 

Chairman  Peuivins.  The  committee  will  recess  for  another  10  min- 
utes, and  we  will  return  after  we  vote.  . 
[Whereupon,  a  brief  recess  was  taken.]  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  the  representative  of  the 
.National.  School  Boardc>  Association,  M'chael  Eesmck. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  A.  RESNICK,  LEaiSLATIVE  SPECIALIST, 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOAEDS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Eksxtck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Michael 
A.  Kesnick,  and  I  am  the  legislative  specialist  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association. 

The  National  Scliool  Boards  Association  is  the  only  major  educa- 
tion organization  representing  school  board  membei^s,  who  are  in 
some  areas  called  school  trustees.  Throughout  the  Nation,  approxi- 
mately 84,000  of  tliese  individuals  are  association  members.  These 
people,  in  turn,  are  resi^onsible  for  the  education  of  more  than  95 
percent  of  all  the  Nation's  public  school  children. 

Before  we  addi*ess  tlie  kinds  of  Federal  programs  which  we  believe 
are  needed,  a  few  tlireshold  observations  ought  to  be  made  regarding 
both^  the  timing  of  enactment  and  the  jMfication  of  program 
administration. 

Indeed,  as  the  Federal  proposals  arisin;:^  -^n  the  legislative  con- 
ference of  six  of  the  Nation's  largest  edi>:  >-  associations  wwild 
indicate,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educa:^}^^:  v  iimnnity,  the-se  two 
factors  bear  a  crucial  relationship  to  the  su  .  -3  of  the  Federal  edu- 
cation program.  These  proposals  which  wc'x  r-^'Z^d  hnit  3  weeks  ago 
are  appended  to  our  written  statement. 

In  turning  to  the  question  of  timing,  M;  CluAr:inm,.  the  National 
School  Boards  AssociatioUj  at  the  ouri^v,  -Isiiss  cc  commend  the 
committee  in  moving  forward  with  early  r-^iiringjf  c\\  the  oxtensioii 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education  legii.i;>tion.  .^li'>.ough  current 
law  provides  that  existing  programs  won't  lapfv^  unt!l  the  commence- 
mi&nt  of  fiscal  year  1975,  sufficient  advance  time  wii!  he  required  to 


The  question  raised,  therefore,  is  how  much  time  in  advance  of 
June  30,  1974,  is  needed  for  this  accommodation? 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Government,  most  school  boards 
operate  on  a  July  to  July  fiscal  year.  Accordingly,  program  planning 
begins  as  early  as  January,  since  budgets  must  be  finalized  by  March 
or  April.  For  the  most  nait,  State  law  does  not  provide  flexibility 
to  extend  the  budgetary  deadline— 'particularly  if  the  budget  must  be 
approved  by  a  special  election. 

iuce,  if  by  early  spring  school  boards  do  not  know  how  much 
Federal  assistance  they  can  expect  to  receive,  there  is  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  design  Federal  programs  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
plugged  in  or  out  of  the  normal  school  operation,  rather  than  in 
the  way  which  may  h&st  suit  the  educational  needs  of  the  district. 

Where  programs  are  committed  ana  the  district  overspend^,  duo 
to  a  disappointingly  low  Federal  allotment,  programs  might  have 
to  be  termmated  early  or  deficits  incurred— of  which  the  latter  is  a 
violation  of  law  in  some  States. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  late  appropriations  unnecessarily 
open  school  boards  to  the  criticism  that  they  do  not  effectively  plan 
for  the  expenditure  of  their  Federal  grants. 

Therefore,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
recognize  our  budgetary  needs  and  begi:;  to  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1975  appropriations  by  late  January  1974.  However,  based  on  the 
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precedent  of  lasfc  year  Trhen  the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
fund  the  then  unauthorized  higher  education  progranms,  early  funding 
would  probably  not  occur  in  the  absence  of  previously  enacted  exten- 
sion legislation. 

In  fact^  without  program  anthorizations  prior  to  that  comraitee's 
consideration  of  the  other  Labor/HEW  components,  once  enactment 
did  occur  there  would  be  a  strong  risk  that  the  education  prograiTis 
would  be  held  over  to  late  spring  for  inclusion  within  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

From  the  foregoing,  ideal  coordination  of  the  Federal  and  local 
fiscal  year  1075  budixotaiT  processes  suggests  that  the  oxtensiou  legis- 
lation*^ should  be  passed  into  law  by  th  ?  end  of  1073.  In  this  regard, 
since  it  is  also  unlikely  that  tlie  Appropriations  Coiumittee  would  act 
without  an  Administration  budget  request,  final  passage  should  occur 
at  least  2  and  perhaps  4  months  earlier*  to  insure  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  have  budget  figures  ready  for  all  programs  by  January 
li)74. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  that  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  elementary  and  secondary  amendments  occur  by 
til  is  fall  and  certainly  by  the  year's  end. 

In  our  encouragement  for  a  speedy  enactment,  we  of  course,  would 
nnt  want  to  forgo  the  need  to  carefully  weigh  the  design  and  distri- 
bution schemes  of  current  programs,  and  to  thoroughly  consider  those 
suhstayitivG  revisions  which  may  improve  overall  program  effective- 
ness. 

For  example,  1970  census  data  reveals  that  population  shifts  will 
have  significant  impact  upon  State  allocations  of  ESEA  title  I  funds. 
At  tl)e  same  time,  alternative  formulas  are  being  recommended  wliich 
are  supposedly  more  reflective  of  the  need  to  be  served  than  the  cur- 
rent formula. 

Therefore,  should  there  be  a  delicate  balance  to  be  reached  between 
providing  the  transitional  assistance  which  may  be  needed  by  those 
States  facing  large  losses  in  title  I  funding,  and  insuring  that  the 
funds  will  flow  to  those  other  States  where  the  students  are,  that  bal- 
ance should  be  written  into  the  fiscal  year  1975  program. 

However,  at  this  point  we  are  reticent  to  say  that  should  delibera- 
tions on  the  substantive  revisions  of  one  or  two  programs  threaten  ap- 
propriations delays  for  all  programs,  that  we  would  not  prefer  a  mere 
extension  of  those  programs  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  seek  the  substan- 
tive revisions at  a  later  date. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the  enactment  does  not  occur 
until  April  1974,  the  funding  problems  may  even  be  further  com- 
pounded. For  example,  should  the  education  package  thei>  be  included 
within  a  supplemental  appropriations,  apart  from  8ie  delay  factor,  we 
do  not  believe  that  Congress  would  give  as  thorough  a  consideration 
foi:  the  funding  of  programs  as  it  might  under  an  agency's 
appropriations. 

In  addition^  if  a  late  spring  enactment  includes  revisions  widely  de- 
parting f  tyjm  existing  provisions,  the  problems  of  Office  of  Education 
data  collection  may  result  in  lunda  being  distributed  to  the  schools 
after  the  fall  semester  lias  be^ni 

leaving  the  crucial  question  of  fiming,  I  would  like  to  turn  now 
'  to  the  matter  of  program  simplification. 
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Although  NSBA  opposed  the  special  revcnue-shariujj  bill  which 
the  administration  introduced  last  year,  \Ye  did  so  on  technical  grounds 
and  agi-ee  in  principle  Avith  President  Nixon  that  the  local  level  needs 
greater  program  discretion  and  less  Federal  redtape. 

However,  a  subsequent  elementary  and  secondary  enactment,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  did  just  the  reverse.  Indeed,  pursuant  to 
that  18-page  lav;,  which  established  seven  distinct  program  categories 
and  apparently  departing  from  the  President's  own  principles,  the 
administration's  draft  regulations,  which  did  not  even  in^'Jude  all 
categories,  were  encompassed  within  a  55-page  maze  of  program  re- 
quircn^ents  and  reporting  procedures. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  general  administrative  com- 
plexity which  these  regulations  pose  for  local  sdiool  boards,  we  were 
especially  surprised  by  some  of  the  program  requirements,  siiice  tlie.v 
were  not  specifically  authorized  by  law,  but  were  apparently  justified 
by  the  broad  brush  boiler-plate  'language  "such  regulations  as  the 
Assistant  Secixitary  deems  necessary." 

In  its  review  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs,  we  urge- 
the  committee  to  reverse  the  continuing  trend  toward  Federal  pro- 
gram cons'-xictions,  and  to  give  particular  attention  to  limithig  the 
scope  of  the  boiler-plate  language  to  which  I  just  referred. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  upon 
the  Federal  role  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  arena. 

NSBA  wholeheartedly  supports  the  aims  of  the  existing  elementary 
and  secondary  programs.  We  belie^^e  the  broad  category  areas  encom- 
pass those  priority  needs  wliich  require  funding,  but  which,  because  of 
cost,  are  beyond  the  means  of  jnany  local  and  State  agencies  to 
provide. 

In  urging  the  continuance  of  Federal  assistance  for  particular  na- 
tional priority  needs,  we  most  strenuously  urge  the  committee  to  con- 
sider legislation  for  the  general  support  of  education.  Such  legisla- 
tion could  serve  to  relieve  excessive  prope;:ty  tax  burdens,  equalize 
educational  oppoituiiity  among  the  States,  and  in  so  doing  uplift  tlie 
general  standard  of  education  by  providing  assistance  to  all  States. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  association,  many  of  our  colleague  associa- 
•  tions,  and  various  study  groups  that  the  Federal  level  should  be  au- 
thorized to  absorb  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  Nr'  ii's  public 
education. 

We,  of  course,  would  like  to  document  the  need  to  continue  and 
expand  the  Fec'lerjil  programs,  as  well  as  to  comment  upon  the  pi'ag- 
matic  soundness  of  pursuing  mtain  revisions.  It  is  our  belief  thav 
testimony  to  this  effect  should  include  dialog  with"  the  school  board 
members  in  the  field. 

Therefore,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
defer  that  portion  of  our  presentation  to  a  later  date  in  this  series  of 
hearings  so  that  we  may  bring  before  the  committee  a  representative 
panel  of  school  board  members.  In  tliis  regard,  we  woula  also  like  to 
-defer  any  legislative  analysis  of  .the  existing  programs  and  proposed 
revisions  to  that  date,  in  order  that  discussion  thereupon  can  be  related 
to  the  panel's  practical  insights  on  progi:am  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association, 
I  thank  you  and  [the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  in-dting  thes& 
prefatory  remarks  concerning,  pur  general  suppprt  of  a  federal  rolf> 
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in  odncntion,  the  need  for  timely  onactmant,  and  the  necul  (6  simplify 
the  administration  of  existing  Federal  programs. 

( Mminnan  Pkiucins.  Let  mt*  thank  you  fiv  an  excellent  .shUeniont» 

Mr.  Lehman,  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Lehman.  No,  except  that  I  used  to  be  a  niembei*  of  your  orga- 
niznrioa  and  I  think  T  ran  understand  the  position  of  it, 

Tlie  ])rol)Iom  Avith  the  XSRA  used  (o  he  the  fact  that  it  was  repvc- 
H'litative  of  a  broad  st'ope  of  school  boards,  and  I  was  njore  involved 
with  rhe  Council  of  Bi^ Cities. 

Mr.  Kksxick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Letimax.  The  Council  oi'  l^ig  City  Boards  does  )iot  liave  a 
positicni  difrerent  than  the  one  you  just  stated. 

Ml*.  1-KSNU'iv.  That  is  right.  We  work  very  closely  with  onr  Coimcil 
of  Big  City  Boai*ds  and  they  do  Jiave  a  h  rge  legislative  steeling 
C()i::'iilttee  which  coordinates  its  principles  w'lth  ours  so  that  we  can 
pn'scnt  a  united  nchool  board  eiVort. 

Mr.  Lkiimax.  So  this  is  not  in  any  st^ise  opposed  by  the  legislative 
arm  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Big  City  Iio:irds? 

Mi\  Rksnick.  N*o,  not  at  all. 

C;iairman  IhcinciNS.  Mr.  Towelh 

yiv.  TowKLL,  Mr,  Chairman,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  programs 
that  VI'  are  now  funding,  at  least  partially,  can  i)c  phased  out  oi*  per- 
haps combined  with  other  programs?  I)o  yon  tliink  that  would  be  a 
possibility? 

Mr.  Rks>'ick.  I  think  in  striving  iov  ea.se  of  administration  in  the 
Federal  programs,  tlie  notion  of  consolidation  snould  not  be  disre- 
garded. However,  before  we  would  embrace  any  particular  form  of 
consolidation,  such  as  special  revenue  sharing,  we  would  have  to  take 
a  look  at  the  legislation,  M-hich  of  course  in  connection  with  special 
revenue  sliaring  tlie  administration  has  not  yet  introduced.  Under 
the  current  legislation,  we  believe  that  the  Adhnnistrative  guidelines 
could  be  easecl  up.  In  nuiny  cases,  I  cited  the  .Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  as  an  example  of  unnecessary  reporting  procedures. 

Mr.  To  WELL.  I  see. 

One  other  question.^  Througliont  the  day  several  of  the  different 
groups  liave  been  ainung  at  the  Federal  Government  assmning  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  education.  T  oelie^r^  you  mentioned  that  as  your 
group. 

.  Mr.  Resxiciv.  Ihat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ToAVKLL.  As  we  discussed  earlier  and  into  the  afternoon,  it 
.'^eems  to  be  that  not  necessarily  in  education,  bat  in  a  lot  of  social 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  has  gone,  shall  Ave  say,  the  massive 
money  routQ  and  it  has  not  solved  problciOS. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Federal  Crovei^mnent  does  mo\''e  in  this  direction 
toward  your  one-thii*d  of  the  cost,  tJiat  some  serious  thought  will  be 
given  to  how  these  j^rograms  are  implemented,  because  it  has  not 
worked  in  the  past,  at  least  in  other  social  pi'ograms  where  \ve  have 
hud  massive  dollar  infusions  of  money. 

Mr.  Eksnick.  Well,  :n  the  case  of  title  I.  where  the  notion  of  critical 
mav?s  has  now  evolved,  it  has  been  recognized  that  perhaps  tlierc  is  a 
minimum  amount  that  is  needed  to  begin  to  achieve  marked  improve- 
.nx^nts  in  the  education  pvograms.  Therefore  it  may  be  that  a  mass 
infusion  of  Federal  aid  may  also  be  needed  ^o  uplift  the  general  quality 
of  education.  "  - 
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Mr.  TowELL.  I  didn't  say  I  was  totally  againat  it,  but  I  liope  a  lot  of 
serious  thouglit  has  been  given  to  it,  and  1  am  sure  you  luive. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Certainly.  In  these  budgetaiy  times,  we  wouid  not 
M'aufc  to  be  hapliazard  in  recommending  any  particular  program, 

Mr.  TowELL.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  for  your  appearance.  I  liave 
questions,  but  I  will  defer  tliem  inasnmch  as  ynu  have  defer^'cd  "^ome 
of  your  decisions  in  this  statement  until  you  return  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Resnick.  Thank  j^ou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chaiiman  Pekkins.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  ICirk- 
patrick,  associate  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Scliool 
Administrators. 

Let  me  welcome  you  here,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  and  thank  you  for  v^ait- 
ing  all  day.  You  have  been  very  patient  and  we  appreciate  it. 
Proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OP  JAMES  R.  KIRKPATRICK,  ASSOCIATE  SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  KiKKPATRicK.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  learned  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools  for  15  years,  it  was  tliat  they  also  serve  wlio  wait.  So,  no 
problem  at  all. 

Before  I  do  get  started,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  bring  greet- 
ings to  Mr.  Mazzolij  as  well  as  yourself,  from  Dr.  Fred  Williams  of 
the  Kentucky  association.  I  was  talking  to  him  on  the  phone  this 
morning.  I  am  going  to  be  in  Louisville  next  Monday  siind  Tuesday, 
and  he  asked  me  to  bring  the  association's  best  greetings  and  wishes 
to  you.  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Please  give  Dr.  Williams  my  h^st  wishes. 
Mr.  KiRKPA'iTOCK.  I  will  do  th at ,  sir. 

Cliairman  Pertctn'S.  Both  Dr.  Williams  and  Congresanan  Mazzoli 
have  made  a  very  great  conti'ibution  to  the  educational  system  in 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  niembers  of  he  committee,  the 
Aniericf^n  Association  of  School  Administrators,  the  professicaal  or- 
ganizati.jn  representing  some  19,000  members  involved  in  the  overall 
administra^'tion  of  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  ap- 
preciates this  opportunity  to  express  its  "\aews  regarding  H.R.  69,  a 
bill  to  extmd  and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act ; '        and  for  other  purposes. 

AASA  wishes  to  take  this  o;  )ortunity  to  commend  the  chainnan 
V  1  committee  for  initiatii.,  >.n  early  start  on  the  conducting  of 
hi  *r  /V<.t^^5  related  to  the  renewal  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Ed'"0:"'  iOn  A  ct  in  view  of  the  very  real  impact  which  it  has  had  on  the 
pro<ii*am  of  education  offered  to  so  many  Amei-ican  students. 

T^Tiile  the  early  start  of  these  hearingjs  precludes  documentation  in 
our  nrcsent  statement,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  provide  an 
oppoi-tunity  at  a  later  date  to  permit  members  of  our  organization — 
practitioners  in  the  daily  management  of  the  operations  of  school 
systems — ^to  present  their  experiences  and  viewpoints  relating  to  the 
problems  and  achievements  they  have  encountered  in  working  with  the 
various  ESE A  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  digress  for  a  moment.  In  the  sense  that  our  associa- 
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tion  believes  in  bnnj.vhig  in  practitioners  to  talk  to  yoxi  people,  I 
certaijuly-: — 
Chairman  Pkkktns.  We  wlconio  that. 

Mr.  Kiiuii'ATiucK.  I  am  certain  you  recall  Paul  Briggs  of  Clevolaiul 
ancL Frank  Dick,  and  we  coitaiiily  liave  a  eronp  ol'  men  ^vlio  are 
willing  and  able  to  come  in  and  talk  with  you  iibout  these  achievements 
and  also  tliese  probiems. 

Despite  the  criticisms  directed  at  the  ESEA,  AASA  continues  to 
believe  that  its  worth  outweighs  the  many — and  some  valid — jjoints 
raised  against  it.  ESEA  has  brouglit  to  bear  more  attxintion  and  con- 
cern relating  to  the  educational  opportunities  for  overlooked  portions 
of  our  Nation's  youth — low  income,  migrants,  Indians,  handicapped, 
bilingual,  and  so  on — by  our  educational  system  at  all  levels  than  any 
otlier  piece  of  legislation  to  date. 

And,  while  admittuig  that  shortcomings  do  exist,  we  would  also 
have  to  point  out  in  all  faiiness  that  the  level  of  funding  enacted  has 
never  been  commensurate  with  the  needs  as  determined  by  this 
committee. 

Tlnx)ugh  its  prompt  action  the  committee  has  insured  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  indeptli  study  of  the  best  means  Iby  which  modifications  of 
ESEA  may  be  undertaken  to  improve  its  performance. 

AASA  does  believe  that  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
various  means  by  which  the  ESEA  deliveiy  system  can  be  made  more 
flexible  and  comparable  with  it  dizninution  of  redtapc.  The  ultimate 
form  tliat  such  improvements  might  assume  may  well  be  influenced  by 
diverse  f  actoi-s  such  as  the  as-yet- to-be-announced  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  tlie  Rodnguez  v.  San  Antonio  case  now  under  consideration. 

We  are  also  concerned  that,  if  the  present  Federal  Administration  is 

Eroposing  zero  fundhig  for  certain-line  items  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
udget  hi  ani  icipation  of  some  as  yet  imintroduced  proposal  of  special 
education  revenue  sliaring  legislation  which  will  mandate  lengtJiy 
congi*essional  deliberation,  such  attempts  without  due  consideration 
being  given  to  the  extension  of  current  programs  will  (1)  complicate 
the  present  financial  crisis  in  which  many  school  systems,  mcluding 
iriauy  of  our  large  cities,  are  now  embroiled,  (2)  create  a  dislocation  of 
those  people  currently  operating  the  existing  programs  at  tlie  State 
and  locaUevels  and  wliose  loss  would  be  detrimental  to  the  continuing 
educational  effort  of  children  whose  needs  are  now,  and  (3)  leave  hi 
limbo  local  school  administrators  faced  with  the  reality  of  malring 
personnel  and  budget  decisions  for  the  1973-74  anu  1974r-75  school 
years. 

AASA  iitlso  believes  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  reducing 
redtape  may  ec[ually  be  found  in  the  shaping  of  attitudes  of  Federal 
and  State  administrations  as  well  as  in  the  introduction  of  new  pro- 
gram designs. 

In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  inconsistencies  between  Federal 
statutes  need  to  be  dealt  with;  for  example^  whereas  ESEA  title  I 
regulations  call  for  the  isolation  of  students  for  instructional  pro- 
grams,  provisions  in  the  Emergency^  School  Assistance  Act  call  for 
desegregating  of  students  for  instructional  jDurposes. 

AASA  litis  noted  the  increasing  capacity  of  State  education  agencies 
to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  lederal  education  profl:r»'ims.  We 
believe  this  to  be  directly  attributable, to  the  impact  of  ESEA  title  V 
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proirrams.  Slackening  of  efforts  in  tins  ni-ea  atii  time  wlien  the  national 
administration  is  tending  to  provide  more  State  control  Tvoula  appear 
to  ho  counterproductive. 

A  ASA  is  well  aware  af  tlie  mucli-publicized  concerns  relatiji^T 
to  t]ie  impacted  aid  pro'>;ram.  Despite  these  points  of  view,  it  is 
AASA'K  belief  that  the  voii-y  real  and  serious  problems  relating  to 
opei-ational  capabilities'  of  school  districts  depend;  ?it  upon  such  sup- 
port overrides  deletion  or  reduction  considerations  until  such  time 
wlien  other  fonn^C^  aidi^ccojne  available  in  signiiicmt  amounts  to 
compensate  for  thSir  loss.  ^ 

AASA  is  «rratificd  to  see  the  concern  expressed  in  title  III  of 
H.jR.  69  regarding  the  extent  and  effect  of  the  late  funding  of  Federal 
elementary  and  secondary  programs  as  well  as  for  possible  solutions 
to  the  j^roblcm. 

Pi-omotion  of  accountability  for  i^rograms  and  funds  in  the  public 
schools  is  impossible  without  advance  planning  for  educational  pro- 
grams, which  is  like\vise  impossible  without  knowledge  of  tl  e  avaiV 
able  resources.  Forward  funding — of  at  least  2  years — of  all  continu- 
ing education:' programs  can  make  possible  tfte  necessary  advance 
planning. 

State  and  local  governments  are  finding  it  a  matter  of  increasing 
difficulty  to  provide  the  financial  support  necessary  for  the  provision 
of  quality  education.  Under  such  circumstances,  now  is  not  the  time 
for  tlie  Federal  Government  to  cast  off  the  burden  of  leadei^hip, 
appoaliiig  as  it  might  seem.  Rather,  in  recognizing  the  national  inter- 
est inherent  in  a  r  ound  system  of  educational  services,  the  Federal 
Government  shrmld  provide  the  leadership  by  establishing  a  higher 
bud.act  priority  for  education.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  F'kkkins.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  • 

Mr.  MAzzijiit,.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  apologize  I  was  not  here  for  a  good 
poition  of  the  statement. 

"We  welcome  the  gentleman.  We  shared  a  platform  some  months 
ago,  and  it  was  a  very  rewarding  experience. 

deferring  to  your  statement  here,  sir,  you  indicate  that  you  feel 
that  the  difficulties  or  problems  that  might  be  involved  in  ESE A 
certainly  are  overweighed  by  the  advantages  of  the  program*  Is  that 
ba.?ically  correct? 

yh',  JvTRKPATRtCK.  Yes,  sir ,  we  believe  that. 

Mazzolt.  I  am  to  the  point  in  your  statement  where  j'-ou  say  that 
because  of  the  problems  of  the  future  arrangements  in  education  fi- 
nancing, you  fi-U  that, we  should  give  attention  to  the  uncertain  future 
or  we  ought  to  continue  the  programs  we  have  now  wuii  no  reference 
to  the  changes  that  miffht  occur. 

]\f  i\  KiRicpATUTCK.  Welh  essentially  the  thrust  of  our  concern  would 
be  this,  thnt  when  wo  talk  in  terms  at  the  moment  the  issue  of  it  would 
ap]')oar  to  be  a  vis-a-vis  the  conceT  ';.of  a  special  revenue-sharing 
paoknire  as  opposed  to  the  current  programs.  We  are  flexible  enough  to 
sny,  well,  we  would  like  to  see  wWi  is  being  proposed. 

^ow  we  Imo^/  that  one  was  brought  in  2  years  ago.  We  a^re  told  that  it 
mav  be  different,  so  therefore  we  have  nothing  on  which  to  base  a" 
judsrment  at  the  moment.  jr,  . 

■  "Wliat  we  are  sayin.<r  is  that  the  school  admim?trators.  the  superin- 


ten  dents,  tlie  men  where  the  buck  stops  cannot  alTord  to  be  left 
ill  limbo  in  the  sense  that  now  they  need  to  know  as  soon  as  possil)1e 
what  it  is  that  they  liave  to  denl  with  in  the  terms  of  money,  because 
they  are  making  personnel  and  budget  decisions  in  April,  for  exampk\ 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  conti'acts  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  our  consideratioji  at  the  moment  is  let's  make  certain  wv 
have  tiie  authorization  so  tliat  tlie  implementatiojt  or  appropriatiojus 
process  is  not  delayed. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Very  good.  Tliank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  your  being 
here. 

Chairman  Pkrktns.  i^Ir.  Towell. 

Mr.  Tov/KiJ..  I  have  one  brief  question. 

You  mentioned,  I  tjiink,  briefly,  impacted  aid  to  certain  areas  there, 
and  I  Ivuow  that  it  has  been  broken  down  very  recently  into  A  and  B 
and  so  forth,  on  down  tlie  Ymo.  Could  you  give  a  little  more  detailed 
answer.  Do  you  Avant  tlie  total  program  or  clo  you  tliink  that  we  could 
live  with  cutting  out  a  part? 

Mr.  KiRKi'ATiucK.  Well,  f  rc  ^  the  standpoint  of  impact  aid,  our  posi- 
tion is  simply  there  are  peopie  who  point  out  Montgomery  County. 
Maryland  or  some  otlier  places;  at  the  same  time  others  '^ome  back 
and  can  cite  equally  convincing  tirguments  in  other  districts. 

Now,  as  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  total  membei'sliip, 
.  wliich  we  must  do,  we  see  some  possibilities  M'liich  1  ;im  not  pre))arod  to 
fully  identify  today  wliere  some  reform,  some  I'evamphig,  migl)t  bo 
feasible  and  might  be  possible..  ■ 

The  point  that  we  are  makin<r  is  that  before  you  do  this,  let's  jnsik'o 
-certain  that  some  of  these  districts  with  an  inordinate  amount,  per- 
centage, of  their  budget  wi'apped  up  in  impact  aid — ]<)t's  ma!  e  certain 
that  they  do  not  suiTor  unduly  in  that  transition  period. 

In  otlier  words,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  if  you  go  into  a  ;.jeneral  fund- 
ing or  a  ge.Meral  aid  pattei'n,  we  could  soe  w -*''re  you  can  pi;asc  tliis  out, 
but  at  tlie  ruoment  to  ask  some  of  these  I:  ots  to  colnc  np  with  the 
kind  of  mojiey  that  would  be  needed  to  ivj^ 'ace  by  just  a  meot-ax  ap- 
proach, we  cannot  accept  tliat. 

Mr.  TowrEij>.  In  ocher  words,  it  is  that  j^our  philosophy  or  your 
thought  there  son  ,  what  follows  your  idea  about  forward  funding? 

Mr.  KiRKPAiTuOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  To\VELL.  To  give  districts  and  States  and  so  on. 

Mr.  KinKPATRiCK.  Yes,  sir.  Yon  see,  I  approach  it  from  the  stand- 
point as  a  superintendent.  After  I  had  negbtiat<id  a  contract  with  the 
various  units,  Avhether  they  be  teaching  personnel  or  nonteaching,  I 
then  was  faced  with  the  decision  that  I  had  to  get  contracts  ready. 

Now,  if  I  h^id  no  kno^vledge  of  what  I  have  coming,  this  presents  a 
real  problem  for  me  in  trying  to  determine  what  I  can  keep  and  what 
I  have  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  is  just  one  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  TowELL.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  testimony  here  today  and  I 
regret  your  having  a  rather  long  wait  today. 

Chairman  Perkim.  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  LEiTJf AN".  J ii'st  real  quicklj.  ■ 

One  question  is:  Are  ;vou  goiii<r  to  have  j^our  convention  'again  in 
Atlantic  City  this  year  ?  Can't  you  find  a  better  place  ? 

Mr.  KiRKPATRicK.  Well,  as  you  know,  we  do  put  on  the  largest  con- 
vention for  educational  people*!  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  though, 
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that  we  got.  a  little  smarter  this  year  and  frankl}^,  due  to  the  size  and 
the  fact  tliat  Athmtic  City  can  no  lon«^er  handle  us,  we  now  have  two 
conventions — one  at  Atlantic  City  and  one  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  LT:H>r  A  x.  The  snpcrintendent  jnay  be  in  order  

Mr.  Ktrkpatrick.  Ed  happens  to  be'a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 

Sir.  Lehmax.  He  made  the  statement  that  the  people  criticize  com- 
pensatory education,  and  then  the  idea  was  that  we  have  never  really 
tried  compensatory  education. 

Mr.  Ktrkpatrick.  Well,  frankly  

Mr,  Lkiiman.  What     you  thinl^:  it  >vould  take  to  really  have  truly 
compensatory  education  ? 
Don't  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KinivPATRicK.  I  ceitainly  subsci'ibe  to  tlie  idea.  We  are  quite 
taken  with  die  fact  that  accountability  is  a  thing  which  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeal  to  people,  and  v^o  woidd  not  reject  if ;  but  as  I  alluded 
to  in  my  testimon;^,  thei'e  have  been  programs  autliorized  ard  passed 
that  started  in  this  committee.  We  have  never  really  given  t^em  a 
chance  to  prove  themselves,  and  we  would  be  held  aceountiible  if  some- 
one would  first  of  all  let  us  really  have  the  funds  to  really  get  the 
job  done. 

Mr.  LEirarAN  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Let  me'  thank  you,  Mi-.  Kirkpa&rick. 
I  undoubtedly  will  liave  the  opportunity  to  interrogate  you  mora 
fully  in  the  future. 
We  now  have  just  enough  time  to  vote. 
Give  Fred  my  best  wishes. 

Yon  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  We  appreciatej^our 
bei  ng  liere  and  we  apj^reciate  your  patience,  7^ 
Mr.  KiRKPATurcK.  Th  ank  you. 

Chairman.PEniviNS.  We  will  reconvene  in  the  morning  at  9  a.m. 
[Whereupon,  at  2:45  pmT.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  9  a.m.5  Thursday,  February  1,  ^;;73.] 
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House  of  Representatives, 

iGENEKAL  StJBCOMMnTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
OP  THE  COMKITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  L.\BOR, 

The  suly:ommittee  met  at  9  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  iia  room  2175, 
Eayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Pord,  Leliinan,  Bell,  Saraiiin, 
TowelJ,  and  Huber. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Charles  Rad- 
cliffe,  minority  counsel ;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 

Chairman  PiatKiNS.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  7iducation  is  today  continuing  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  69,  a  bill  to  exter.d  tKe  major  Federal  programs  for 
elemeritary  and  secondary  education,  and  H.R.  16,  a  bill  to  provide 
Stiites  with  Federal  genei*al  fid. 

We  are  very  pleased  thi^  morning  to  have  as  our  witnesses  two 
individuals  who  liave  been  deeply  involv-ed  with  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing State  compensatory  education  programs  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Charles  Blaschke,  president  of  Education  Turnkey  Systems,  has  been 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the  State  of  RGchi^n  and  to  67 
school  dif^  ricts  to  improve  their  compensatory  education  programs. 
And,  Dr,  ti'ohn  Porter,  State  Sui)erintendent  oi  Public  instruction  in 
Michigan,  has  been  the  key  individual  in  his  ..>ate  responsible  for 
maldng  the  compensatory  education  program  work  for  disadvantaged 
cliildren.  Both  Mr.  Blasdike  and  Dr.  Porter  Avill  teU  as  of  their  ex- 
pediences in  theso  programs. 

Mr.  Blaschke  is  her 5 ;  Dr.  Porter,  I  understand,  will  scon  arrive  from 
the  airport.  Identify  yourself  for  the  record  and  proceed  in  any  man- 
ner you  prefer.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 

statement  op  charles  ji.  blaschke,  president,  education 

IaISnsey  systems 

Mr.  Blaschke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Ci\arles  Blaschke.  I  am  president  of  Education  Turn- 
key Syst^s.  Wd  have  worked  with  over  100  school  districts  in  20 
States  attempting  ti) 'introduce  'accountability  techniques  in  various 
I)rograms,  most  of  which  have  been  funded  under  ESEA  legislation* 

Chairmoa  Perkins.  Go  aiiead  and  summarize  your  statement.  With- 
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out  objection,  your  entire  prepared  statement  Avill  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Blaschke.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[T]ie  statement  follows :] 

«TATKAU:\T  OF  ClIAKLKS  L.  BLASCIIKE,  TkESIUENT  UF  EDUCATION  TUUNKEV 

SYSTiiMS,  I'rrc. 

My  name  is  Charles  Blaschke.  I  am  President  of  Education  Turnkey  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C.-based  management  suinjort  lirm  ^vhicil  ''"i.s  been  involved 
in  i)Ijinning,  developing,,  and  implementing  accountability  projects  in  over  100 
school  districts  in  20  states  over  the  last  three  years.  Most  oi'  these  projects  were 
I'nuded  under  ESEA  legislation  and  included  activities  such  as  perJ'ormaiice  and 
incentive  contracting,  education  program  audits,  project  management  training, 
teacher  training  in  classroom  management,  ESEA  evaluations,  economic  analyses 
of  school  oijerations,  technical  assistance  in  implementing  the  Michigan  Account- 
ability models,  and  assisting  federal  agencies  in  implementing  large-scale  lieid 
experiments,  such  as  the  0-E.O.  Performance  Contract  Experiment. 

Education  Turnkey  Systems,  recognized  by  PM  Delta  Kappan  as  a  "leader  in 
the  accountability  movement"  is  relatively  small  in  nature,  whose  contract  serv- 
ices with  i^otential  clients  are  dependent  V/pon  the  results  achieved  by  past 
clients  w^ho  have  used  our  services.  Today,  as  iv  independent,  catalytic  agent,  J 
am  honored  to  share  my  experiences  with  you  an  (  hypothesize  why  some  clients 
were  successful,  suggesting  serious  implications  foi  ESEA. 

Very  briefly,  the  argument  which  I  present  today  is,  lirst,  that  projects  and 
programs  under  ESEA  legislation  can  work :  if  strong  project  management  and 
evaluation  techniques  exist;  if  an  environment  conducive  to  innovation  and  the 
effective  ai)plication  of  i)roven  techniques  and  technology  in  education  is  created ; 
if  incentives  are  provided  to  those  responsible  for  achieving  objectives;  and  if 
procedures  are  built  into  vESEA  i)rojects  which  decentralize  decision-making 
while  ensuring  self-governance  i^M  accountability.  Clearly,  while  succes>:  can  !)e 
achieved  under  existing  legislation,  it  could  be  accomphshed  more  wid(.*ly  ar  ' 
effectively  wit  h  some  modifications. 

Second,  the  apparent  budget  cuts  in  many  ESEA  programs  without  considera- 
tion and  demonstration  of  feasible  alternatives  have  already  resulted  in:  the 
departure  of  a  very  limited  number  of  qualified  school  personnel  whose  unique 
capabilities  are  essential  for  education  refcrm ;  the  jeoi)ardy  of  many. successful 
projects;  and  an  n|l-time  low  of  morale  in  education  at  all  levels  with  the  only 
prospect  of  morale  leadership  coming  from  the  Congress. 

And  last,  the  time  is  uniquely  opportune  for  introducing  changes  which  will 
encourage  the  reform  of  public  schools  to  benefit  disadvantaged  student:;. 

In  order  to  argue  my  case,  I  have  chosen  three  inn  /ative  projects  iii  wliieh 
we  were  involved  which  indicate  that  ESEA  projects  cnn  work,  offering  some 
hypotheses  w^hy  these  results  were  achieved. 

In  1971,  the  Michigan  State  Legislature  appropriated  .$23  million  to  conduct  a 
unique  Accountability-Compensatory  Education  program  complementing  ESE.' 
Title  T,  de.scrioed  earlier  by  Dr.  .Tohn  Porter.  Superintentiont  for  Public  TnstDU:. 
tion.  Several  unique  aspects  need  re-emphasis.  First,  $200  were  allocated  ]\v  the 
State  Department  to  each  district  for  each  studenv  who  scored  below  the  l(>Hi 
percentile  in  math  or  reading  in  that  district.  In  sul^sequent  years  the  fuH  ai'oca- 
tion  of  $200  would  be  made  to  the  district  only  if  the  individual  student  ncbievod 
75%  of  his  objective.?,  ov  approximately  .75  grade  level  gain  In  math  and  rendiui; 
combined.  Where  students  did  not  achieve  their  objectives,  then  a  prorated  lesser 
amount  would  be  allocated  in  the  suf^sequent  year.  Second,  flexibility  was  pro- 
vided to  the  district  regarding  ^•>w  the  $200  allocation  whi-  o  be  used  programat- 
ically.  Ti  many  instances,  dis.  -  jts  receiving  funds  in  turn  ?'iJocated  iha  funds  to 
individi^al  buildings  decentralii^ing  the  decision-making  aathodty  to  select  w^Jiat 
instructional  pre  vrams,  additional  slafP.  etc.  were  to  he  purchased;  The  residts 
of  the  program  duriag  school  year  71-72  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  Accounta- 
bility Model  (Appendix  A),  described  above,  involving  ll^,000  students  in  66  dis- 
tricts, results  indicate  that  93%,  73%,  and  65%.  of  the  students  individually 
achieved  their  objectives. in  math  alone,  reading  alone,  and  reading  and  math  com- 
bined. In  addition,  the  recently  released  results  of  the  statewide  Compensatory 
Education  Pi»ogram  (ESEA  TitlA  I)  involving  135,000  students,  many  of  whom 
were  alro  involved  in  the  Section  3  Prof;ram,  indicated  that  students  achieved 
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1.3  months'  gain  per  month  in  the  T)rogram  in  math  and  a  similar  gain  in  reading^ 
which  is  approximately  100%  above  the  national  Titl'i  I  average. 

^Vhy  was  the  Michx;;an  Model  &o  successful  in  producing  significant  achieve- 
jiK'iit  ^ains?  We  don't  iiuov:  the  S|H?ciHc  causal  relationships.  A  proposal  was  sub- 
in  ittod  by  tlie  Michigan  Department  of  Education  to  {lie  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  attempt  to  determines  any;  however,  it  has  not  been  accepted.  A  pceliminary 
analyh^is  uf  the  statewide  ESEA  Title  I  program  involving  13i5,000  students  seems 
to  indicate  that  programs  which  were  individualized  and  consisird  of  small  groups 
tended  to  do  better  than  ''reniedial"  projirams.  Having  been  iiirectly  involved  in 
the  pif>jrrrtm  and  working  and  C(miiininicating  with  the  majority  of  the  partic- 
ipating districts,  I  would  offer  the  followins  tentative  hypotheses  b-M-od  mostly 
on  observation. 

First,  the  incentive  inducement's  eonilMued  witli  deci.sion-malv'.ng  flexibility 
:ipl>eared  critical,  often  re...ilting in  Viiriiition  \A  success.  For  example,  in  Detroit, 
ajjproximately  ?12  million  was  silbjcMtod  to  tbe  District,  wiilcb  in  tnrn  allocated 
projjortional  n mounts  to  Uejrions.  who  in  turn  all orii ted  funds  t()  individual  school 
biiildijigs.  A  two-weeh  educational  '*rair*'  \v;is  lu^ld  for  pof^ntial  suppliers  of  learn- 
in  systems,  after  whioh  time  the  individual  faculties  docided  upon  the  learning 
systems  to  use.  Moreover,  tbe  firnr^  were  not  paid  unMl  tbey  had  trained  the 
teachers  in  the  use  of  the  niateri.ils  nud  bad  instnlled  the  program  in  each 
cl  a  ssroi  mi, 

Tb-v;  ^econd  project  which  I  would  like  to  d ascribe  war,  conducted  in  Dade 
County,  Florida  between  January  and  Jiine  72,  although  planning  began  11 
months  prior  vo  implementation.  Again,  additional  infornuuMon  on  this  project 
can  be  iirovided  not  by  a  ;vitness,  but  one  of  tlie  members  of  the  Committee, 
--Congressman  William  Lehman,  who  until  his  recent  election,  was  Chairman  of 
tlie  Dade  County  Public  Schools  Board  of  Education,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  initiation  of  this  somewhat  revolutionary  project.  Very  briefly,  through 
a  participatory  manfi£j:ement  process  involving  .administrators  and  representa- 
tives from  three  of  the  local  teachers  associations,  a  Request  for  Proposal  was 
designed  and  sent  to  individual  school  buildings  vnth  Title  I  students.  Faculties 
svere  asked  to  submit  proposals  in  light  of  the  following  conditions : 

A.  $55  per  eligible  student  would  be  allocated  to  the  teacher  or  faculty 
jrroup  to  defray  normal  operating  costs,  such  as  the  use  of  aides,  consumable 
materials,  etc. ; 

B.  An  additional  $55  was  available  at  the  option  of  the  faculty  to  expend 
for  risk  capital  items,  such  as  non-consumable  equipment,  investment  in 
teacher  training,  etc.,  with  the  contingency  that  if  students  did  not  achieve 
at  least  50%  above  expected  gain,  the  faculties  would  have  to  reimburse  the 
district  for  this  risk  capital  allocation ;  and 

0.  A  $110  bonus  p^  •  student  would  be  provided  if  the  grade  level  average 
was  100%  or  more  above  expected  gain  in  math  and  reading. 

Again,  given  wide  flexibility  regarding  the  learning  systems  design,  the  in- 
dividual contracting  faculties  in  two  schools  each  designed  an  instructional  sys- 
tem which  they  felt  would  work  best.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  what  they 
proposed.  First,  teachers  chose  tc  increase  class  size  from  approximately  25  or 
30  to  1  to  as  much  &s  35, to  45  to  1.  Second,  tl-ti  individual. teachers  and  faculties 
chose  to  use  individualized  programed  learning  and  teaching  machine  based 
instructional  programs.  And  third,  instead  of  using  para-professionals,  peer- 
students  were  used  to  a  great  extent. 

The  results  of  the  first  phase  of  this  t  .vo-ycai  effort  indicated  that  students  by 
jrrade  level,  averaged  between  50-300%  above  expected  gain.  (See  Appendix  B) 
Perhaps  as  important  as  the  signiflcant  increases  in  student  perfo.mance,  was; 
the  fact  that  the  cost  per  student  nionth  of  instruction  was  lower  than  the 
averi^ge  cost  per  month  of  instruction  in  tbe  regular  Title  I  Program,  in  five  of 
the  six  schools  involved.  This  saving  was  largely  attributed  to  the  increase  in  class 
size  chosen  by  the  individual  teachers.  The  cost  analysis  also  included  the 
amortization  of  all  of  the  materials  and  eqnipmerit  over  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  the  bonuses  ranging  from  $2,800  to  $3,200  earned  pet  teacher.  In  an  analysis 
recently  conducted  by  our  firm  (See  Appendix  C),  using  a  unique  computer- 
based  trade-off  model,  we  found  that  in  the  average  elementary  school  in  the  coun- 
try, an  increase  in  class  size  from  27.3  students  to  1  teacher,  to  27.9,  or  appro>:i- 
mately  1  half  student  increase,  would  free  enough  money  to  increase  the  instruc- 
tional equipment  allocation  per  student-year  of  $18  to  $35,  Xou  can  imagine  how 
much  savings  was  occurred  by  increasing  class  size  up  to  35  to  40  to  1,, allowing 
additional  costs  to  be  spent  on  instructional  equipment,  bonuses  and  other 
services. 
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Wliy  wn  s  the  Dm  daw" ,  -  Project  f?nceftss  ftil  ?  Two  ch  n  ni  cte  r  i  s<  i  cs  a  re  n  ot 
wortliy.  First,  repra  ^'iitalives  from  the  teachers  associations  were  involved  in 
e.stablislung  the  ovonill  jiroject  sxiecilk^ations  and  individnj^l  tenchei's  wmmt  given 
lint  only  the  cJecentnilizetl  decisionniMking  anthority  re>janlirii?  the  pn>j;r;ini 
desiim  and  selectifm,  hut  also  oi.cnitint;  funds  and  risk  caintal.  In  addiliori.  an 
incentive  \vas  provided.  Second,  the  contract  bet^Yeen  the  Board  of  Eduoaliun 
and  the  individnal  teacJicr  s:roni;s  was  hindinjr  on  hotii  parties,  rerjuirinc;  addi- 
tional time  and  effort  on  tlie  {>art  of  the  Central  Office  to  meet  its  contract 
reaniren:ents,  snch  as  validating  a  critenon-based  testing-  scheme,  providing  24- 
hour  maintenance  on  all  eijuipment  and  other  similnr  clauses. 

The  third  project  is  operating  in  Grand  Ilapids,  Michij;an,  where  the  Hoard  of 
EducutiO!i  contracted  with  a  private  corporation  under  a  perfonnance  contract 
to  develop,  validate  and  implement  an  instructional  learning  system  whidi  would 
signifi/^r.jfitly  increase  student  achievement  in  basic  cognitive  skill  areas  for 
educable  mentally  retarded  students.  A  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
demonstrate  thai  through  individualized,  tailor-made  programs,  using  sophisti- 
Ci^;ted  classroom  manngeinent  tecliniques,  BMR  students  can  achieve  significant 
results,  not  only  in  "EMU  segregated"  classrooms,  but  also  in  classrooms  where 
EMU  students  are  integrated  with  regular  students  During  the  tirst  year  of 
operation,  school  yea?*  7i-72,  150  students  whose  avar  igc  I,Q.  was  appmxiniately 
50,  aJl  of  whom  had  slight  to  serious  brain  dumage,  achieved  over  one  montiis 
gain  for  each  mouth  in  both  'math  and  reading.  The  program  which  is  presently 
in  its  second  year  of  operation,  has  been  nominated  as  the  Slaters  exemplary 
Title  III  Program.  Preliminary  results  during  the  second  year  indicate  tliat  the 
program  is  producing  similar  result?,  reading  and  significajitly  better  results 
in  math. 

Why  the  apparent  success?  First,  contractors  designed  and  developed,  and 
implemented  a  program  which  they  felt  would  work  best  under  an  incentive 
structure  where  their  payment  was  contingent  ui>on  student-i)en'ormaiice  to  a 
large  extent.  Second,  the  project  director  was  skilled  in  pi'ojeet  management 
teclinifiues,  and  had  developed  for  him  a  sophisticated  -project  management 
manual.  Thindt  the  intent  of  tlie  program  wa^  to  test  and  demonstrate  a  system 
which  could  he  eventually  integrated  (e.g.,  tiuiikeyed)  into  as  many  as  10-16 
schools  with  Elvm  students. 

While  each  of  these  programs  differed,  there  were  some  common  threads. 

First,  while  policy  was  determined  at  Federal,  State  or  Board  of  Education  . 
Ie7el3,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  decision-making  regarding  the  in- 
structional program  to  he  developed  or  implemented,  was  decentralized  to  the  dis- 
trict, building  or  classroom  level.  Moreover,  along  with  deceutralizec?  decision- 
making authority  and  responsibility  were  additional  funds  and  support,  acluding 
''risk  capital". 

Second,  in  all  of  the  projects,  an  incentive  structure  existed,  which  encouraged 
those  responsible  to  increase  stvident  performance  and  meet  other  objectives. 
Incentives  w^ere  provided  to  staflC,  individually  or  collectively,  to  buildings  or  to 
the  district  itself.  In  a  project  in  Woodland,  California,  a  Scanlciii  Plan  recently 
p?'  i>t>sed  2  months  ago  in  Phi  Delta  Kappan  has  been  implemented.  (See  Ap- 
pendix D)  in  this  project,  the  entire  school  building  is  under  a  bonu.s-ponalty 
arrangement  based  on  student  performance  and  attitude  arrangements.  A  similar 
"cost  saving-profit-sharing"  arrangement  is  being  proposed  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  where  staff-initiateC  cost-saving  initiatives  are  rewarded.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  thejaature  of  the  incr  itive  mcs*.  be  suitable  to  tllie  traditions 
and  moves  of  the  particular  district  and  the  staff,  aiid  each  unique  situation. 

Third,  in  each  of  the  projects  mentioned  above,  several  accountahility  tech- 
nlques  were  used.  Project  directors  in  each  of  the  projects  were  trainea  in  project 
management  skills,  and  provided  an  Oi)erations  Manual  to  assist  them  in  program 
planning  and  implementation.  Program  audits  were  often  conducted  to  ensure 
a  public  accounting.  And  out.side  ass^f  ♦'ano,  similar  to  that  included  in  the  Initial 
Title  JII  proposed  legislation,  was  provided. 

Lar^t,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  all  three  of  these  projects,  even  though 
most  used  ESEA  fund.s,  n^)  Federal  officials  I'rom  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
were  involves.  I  mention  this  point  in  light  of  my  experience  and  observations 
regarding  direct  Federal  involvement  in  educational  projects,  which  are  worth 
noting. 

First,  in  far  too  many  instances,  the  criteria  chosen  "by  Federal  officials  for 
..evaluating  a  project  differ  radically  from  those  aictually  used  at  t!ie  local  level  for 
decision-making  purposes.  In  other  instances,  such  as  the  O.E.O.  Performance  Con- 
tract Experiment,  the  evaluation  design  is  rot  aexible  enough  to  take  into  ac- 
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co^iut  tlie  dynamic  miture  of  school  system  operatic:,  and  the  ppliticul,  social  and 
ev^onomio  milieu  in  v.  nioli  decisions  are  made.  ( See  Ai)i>endix  E ) 

Second,  in  many  instances,  the  legislative  flexibility  of  thQ  ESEA  does  not  al- 
low effective  and  tinieJy  implementation,  if  or  example,  in  a  recent  U.S.O.E.  proj- 
ect au  eval nation  of  which  was  disclosed  on  Tue^id uy,  wiiicli  offered  incentives  to 
l)areuts  and  teachers  based  upon  student  jiorformance,  the  i>roject  was  not  offi- 
cially funded  until  it  vma  ball'  way  over,  due  largely  to  tbe  legislative  restrictions 
and  administrative  protocol. 

And  third,  many  U.fcs.O.E.  officials  in  charge  of  ESEA  programs  tend  to  con- 
found and  contuse,  rather  than  clarify  issues  during  project  planning,  develoi> 
ment  ami  implementation ;  when  in  doiibt  they  are  rather  uroscriptive  regarding 
jlexihility  and  what  can  be  done. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  above  projects  ana  their  results  for  ESEA 
reform?  I  offer  the  following  observations  not  as  blueprint  legislation  but  as 
accountability  techniques  v'hicli  deserve  serious  consideration  tuid  constructive 
debate  as  new  directions  and  emphasis  are  sought  for  ESEA. 

First,  the  successful  results  achieved  in  these  and  olher  projects  indicate  that 
we  now  have  the  capability  to  ensure  not  o\\\y  equal  educ  a  Hon  opDorlunlijh  but 
also  **equity  in  terms  of  results'* — a  guaranteed  level  ol;  performance  in  matU 
and  reading.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  E&EA  Title  I  provides  for  services  other 
tlian  cognitive  skills,  I  an»  conlident  that  in  this  area  of  math  and  reading,  a 
number  of  new  and  redesigned  individualized  leaniing  systems  can  produce 
significant  results  if  staff'  are  encouraged  to  use  these  systems  effectively  A  ca- 
pability exists  within  certain  public  schools,  as  wt>ll  as  outside  groups  to  train 
staff  in  other  schools  to  implement  such  programs.  Wiat  is  needed  is  the  wiU 
to  accept  this  challenge  of  the  70's  reflected  in  legislative  intent. 

Secottd,  school  districts  and  staff  must  be  provided  an  incentive  to  search  the 
marketplace  for  what  works  best  to  increase  student  pei'formance  in  basic 
skills.  Incentives  should  be  based  ur>on  student  performaj.ee  and  proceffs  objec- 
tives (e.g.,  did  the  teacher  use  the  materials  in  accordant-}  with  the  procedures 
in  the  Manual?)  The  ciiteria  and  nature  of  incentive;  should  be  developed 
through  a  participatory  management  process  involving  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative personnel.  Incentive^  could  take  the  form  of  dollar  bonuses  to  faculties 
colleetively,  free  time,  staff  promotions,  and  consultant  arrangements,  whereby 
.school  develoiHirs  of  effective  programs  are  encouraged  to  replicate  x^rogi^ams 
elsewhere,  and  others. 

At  the  same  time,  existing  "disincentives"  which  divert  *:ime  and  attention  at 
the  local  level  from  the  main  issue — the  performunce  of  the  student — ami  encoiir- 
age  inefliciency  of  operations  must  be  removed  (e.g.,  rigid  staff-student  lo.  eud- 
(jf-year  spending  sprees  to  ensure  subsequent  year  liudgets  are  not  reduced,  etc.) 
And  since  many  of  these  disincentives  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  traced  to 
Federal  legislation  or  State  interpretation,  a  good  starting  point  lies  here  before 
this  Committee. 

Third,  incentives  alone  would  be  unfair  without  some  subsidy  scheme  which 
will  ensure  some  equity  among  present  inequitable  distril/ution  of  needs,  finance 
ing,  and  capacities  which  range  considerably  from  district  to  district  across  this 
country.  Strong  financial  support  is  needed  to  start  up  new  programs  and  train 
staff;  to  gain  support  and  credibility  of  parents;  to  overcome  fatalistic  attitudes 
which  are  too  often  prevalent  among  teachers;  and  to  reach  and  then  motivate 
children  who  exist  in  a  quagmire  of  poverty. 

Fourth,  incentives  based  upon  student  performance  and  ether  factors,  combined 
with  equitable  subsidies  based  on  needs,  would  he  ineffecdve  and  even  punitive 
without  decentralizing  decision-making  authority,  even  to  the  building  or  class- 
room level,  regarding  instructional  program  selection  and  design.  While  those 
closest  to  the  problem  often  have  a  better  perception  of  the  problem  and  feasible 
solution,  their  direct  involvement  in  the  decision-making  process  will  In  itself 
ensure  not  only  professional  self-governance,  but  also  some  accbuntaWlity.  ESEA 
Title  I  "comparability"  guidelines  and  their  interpretations  by  State  and  district 
personnel  often  stifle  creativity,  promote  inefficiency  of  program  implementa- 
tion, and  consume  limited  administrative  time  and  effort:  at  the  expenso  of 
monitoring  programs:  with  student  performance  in  mind.  Had  not  special  waivers 
been  granted  in  sevieral  of  the  above  projects,  ESEA  Title  I  guidelines  would 
have  been  violated.  The  issue  of  "supplanting"  should  be  concerned  more  with 
total  actual  or  imputed  resources  targeted  to  a  student  than  with  equality  of 
inputs  or  desig;n  features  such  as  pupil-teacher  ratio,  maximum  percentage  allow- 
ances for  material  expev>;litures;  etc.  Comparability  and  flexibility  must  co-exist 
in  a  compatible  manner. 
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Fifth,  in  order  to  correct  a  major  deficiency  in  the  vast  majority  of  ESEA 
Title  I  and  Titl(»  I IX  projects,  and  projects  noted  in  the  recent  Ford  Foundation 
Report  Federal  and  State  guidelines,  if  not  legislation  itself,  should  mandate  the 
creation  and  implementation  of  a  Projects  Management  and  Evaluation  System 
Office  for  all  medium  and  large  scale  ESEA  projects.  This  office  would  have  direct 
access  to  high  level  decision-makers  and  Parent  Advisory  Committees  with  all 
the  necessary  authority  to  ensure  effective  program  implementation  and  contin- 
ual internal  evaluation. 

Sixth,  a  public  accounting  for  each  Title  I  project's  performance  slioukl  be 
mandated  hy  legislation,  as  now  required  in  most  Title  III  and  all  Title  VII  and 
VTII  j)rojec(s.  An  education  program  auditor  would  provide  a  public  report  on 
the  project  objectives,  management  and  evaluation  procedures,  and  the  project's 
results.  Subsequent  yearns  funding  would  be  contingent  upon  si)ecific  and  objective 
evidence  and  actions  taken  to  correct  reported  deficiencies,  when  such  actions  are 
considered  appropriate  by  the  local  Board  of  Education,  the  Parent  Advisory  Corn- 
mil  tee.  and  the  Title  I  State  Coordinator.  The  education  program  auditor  would 
be  se'iected  by  the  district  based  upon  evidence  of  capability  and  integrity  and 
approved  by  the  State  Title  I  Coordinator. 

-  Appendix  A 

State  Compensatory  Program  "Works"  in  Michigan 

The  first  resuUfi  from  MicMgmi'S  $22.5  million  "accoinitadility  mod\?V'  for 
compensatory  education  appear  to  disptite  the  contention  that  thene  programs 
can't  succeed.  Undei*  the  state-funded  "comp  ed*'  program,  schools  establish  per- 
formance objectives,  representing  at  least  one  grade  level  gain,  for  pariricipating 
students.  The  program  now  reaches  112.000  elementary  school  children  who  rank 
in  the  bottom  16th  percentile  in  math  and  reailing  in  67  scliool  districts.  Ta  order 
for  the  school  district  to  receive  a  full  $200  per  pupil  grant  in  subsequent  years, 
each  student  must  achieve  at  least  75%  of  the  specified  objectives.  John  Porter, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  describes  the  program  as  a  "perform- 
ance pact"  with  local  districts:  "We  say  to  them,  'Here's  the  money.  Use  it  in 
any  way  you  want  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  kids.  If  you  can't  make  a 
difference,  what  do  you  need  the  money  for  ?'  " 

Tctst  -scores  from.  36  of  the  67  participating  districts  show  that  93%  of  the  st«- 
dcnts  in  only  the  math  program  achieved  15%  or  more  of  the  objectives  as  did 
73%  of  those  in  only  the  reading  program  and  63%  of  those  in  both  programs. 
The  scores  also  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  students  achieved  a  full  grade 
level  or  better.  Detroit,  one  of  the  67  participating  districts,  is  not  included  in 
these  first  results,  but  preliminary  scores  are  somewhat  comparable,  indicating 
that  "these  students  are  showing  improvement  for  the  first  time,"  Porter  says. 
In  addition,  the  "Chapter  Three  Program,"  as  it  is  now  known,  is  creating  a 
"spin-off  effect"  on  projects  funded  by  Title  T  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA),  and  these  results  also  "look  encouri^;i:ing,"  Porter  says. 
He  adds  that  he  has  been  trying  to  convince  the  federal  government  to  adopt 
Michigan's  "comp  ed"  plan  as  a  model  of  Title  I  "to  face  up  to  what's  important." 

Why  does  Michigan's  compensatory  education  program  appecT  to  he  successful 
whereas  others  have  failed?  Michigan  has  shifted  the  burden  for  succeeding  from 
the  student  to  the  instructional  program,  Porter  says:  "We  have. told  schools  to 
spell  out  what  they  want  to  happen  and  have  them  held  accountable  for  achiev- 
ing it."  In  the  past,  he  says,  "we  have  just  applied  money'*  and  then  determined 
whether  the  child  made  any  improvement  on  the  basis  of  national  nonns.  Al- 
though the  reaction  of  educators  to  this  program  was  "hostile"  at  first.  Porter 
says,  most  teachers  are  now  pleased  hy  the  flexibility  and  the  financial  and  other 
support  the  program  provides.  And  the  administrators  "are  coming  around  to 
accepting  the  concept,"  he  says. 

Another  key  point  is  that  money  is  deing  spent  in  a  different  way^  says  Charles 
Blaschke  of  Education  Turnkey  Systems,  which  has  provided  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  state  and  the  67  school  districts.  Free  to  spend  the  money  as  they 
wished,  the  districts  have  used  34%  on  the  average,  for  materials  and  equipment. 
In  contrast^  most  Title  I  programs,  following  federal  guidelines,  usually  devote 
80%  to  90%  to  additional  staff  salaries  and  less  than  10%  to  materials,  Blaschke 
says.  "For  the  first  time  districts,  given  almost  total  program  flexibility,  have  had 
the  incentive  to  do  what  they,  not  others,  feel  works  best,"  he  says.  "At  this  time, 
when  the  future  of  BSBA  and  Title  I  is  uncertain,  it  would  appear  to  be  critical 
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to  find  out  what  worked  in  Michigan  »*nd  why.  This  model  could  have  the  most 
far-rc  aching  implications  for  fundamental  education  reform  in  this  century." 

The  Serrano  school  finance  case  is  in  court  again,  and  the  outcome  of  *^8crrano 
ir*  could  'be  even  more  significant  than  the  original  decision.  In  1971,  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Ck)urt,  overturning  a  lower  court  decision  not  to  hear  the  case, 
ruled  that  state  systems  of  school  finance  which  link  access  to  educatijgnal, funds 
with  local  wealth  are  unconstitutional.  The  state  supreme  court  then*  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  lower  court  to  decide  on  the  claims  involved.  Now,  in  round  two, 
a  trial  is  in  progress  in  the  liOS  Angeles  Superior  Court  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  assumptions  underlying  it,  i.e.,  do  district  expenditures  really  differ  that 
greatly,  and  is  the  quality  of  a  child's  education  directly  related  to  its  cost?  David 
Long  of  the  Lawyer's  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  says  that  although 
the  "cost-quality"  issue  has  been  brought  up  in  courts  before,  this  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  the  central  issue  of  a  case.  "The  new  Serrano  trial  is  a  significant  one 
to  watch.  It  will  be  very  important  to  see  if  the  court,  on  the  basis  of  inadequate 
research  to  date,  will  find  contrary  to  the  assumption  on  which  school  finance 
has  been  based  for  one  hundred  years — the  more  you  spend  for  education,  the 
better  education  you  get." 

The  U,S,  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  the  Richmond  metropolitan 
school  desegregation  case  involving  merger  of  city  and  surburhan  school  districts, 
(See  Education  U.S.A.,  Jan.  17,  1972.)  The  court  wiU  probably  hear  the  case  in 
April  or  May,  making  it  unlikely  that  any  decision  ynW  come  in  time  for  the 
1973-74  school  year.  The  principle  of  urban-suburban  merger  has  come  up  in 
several  court  cases,  most  notably,  Detroit,  where  the  full  nine-member  6th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  agreed  to  rehear  that  case.  A  three-judge  panel  from 
the  court  had  earlier  upheld  a  lower  court  order  to  desegregate  Detroit's  schools 
by  cross-district  busing  with  the  city's  suburbs.  Reargument  of  the  Detroit  suit, 
set  for  Feb.  8,  temporarily  sets  aside  the  earlier  order.  Civil  rights  leaders,  who 
were  encouraged  that  the  high  court  decided  to  hear  the  Richmond  case,  say  thei 
justices  might  ultimately  decide  to  postpone  that  hearing  and  review  both  the' 
Riclimond  and  Detroit  cases  at  the  same  time. 

Results  of  the  state's  federally  funded  "comp  ed"  projects  for  fiscal  1972,  just 
released  by  the  U.S.  Oflice  of  Education,  show  that  students  averaged  gains  of  1.3 
months  for  every  month  of  instruction  in  reading  and  math.  Achievement  was 
even  higher  in  summer  school  programs,  with  students  i)Osting  gains  of  2.5  months 
per  month  of  instruction  in  math  and  2.8  in  reading,  and  in  extended  school  year 
programs,  with  2.3. monthly  gains  in  math  and  1.6  in  reading.  The  gains  indicate, 
the  report  says,  that  Michigan  students  in  projects  funded  by  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  begun  to  **narrow  the  gap"  in  "basic 
skills  achievement."  Earlier  state  oflScials  released  the  first  results  of  an  appar- 
ently successful  state-funded  **comp  ed"  program  which  they  said  was  creating  a 
"spin-off  effect"  on  projects  funded  by  Title  I  since  many  students  are  in  both 
programs.  (See  Education  U.S,A.,  Dec.  18.  1972.)  The  Title  I  evaluation  also 
shows  that  achievement  varied  according  to  the  type  of  instruction,  with  small 
group  and  tutorial  instruction  producing  the  greatest  gainy.  In  addition,  "conibi- 
ixatioii  types  of  instruction"  produced  "significantly  greater"  gains  than  "remedial 
type  instruction." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  'National  Council  of  Vrhan  Education  Assns. 
(NCUEA)  has  censured  its  president  for  "her  unauthorized  manipulation''  of  the 
couficiVa  name.  The  president.  Marge  Beach  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  announced  last 
month  that  NCUEA,  an  NEA  group,  had  joined  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  (AFT)  In  a  coalition  to  promote  an  NEA-AFT  merger.  (Bk^q  EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A.,  Dec.  18,  1972  )  The  NCUEA  committee  says  It  has  an  "interest  in 
merger,  but  never  authorized  its  president  to  enter  into  an  alliance"  with  AFT. 
Meanwhile,  AFT  has  declined  NEA*s  invitation  to  join  the  Coalition  of  Ameri- 
can Public  Employes  to  avoid  "creating  a  false  substitute  for  true  unity." 

NAMES  IN  THE  NEWS:  J,  Stanley  Pottingen  director  of  HEW's  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  has  been  nominated  by  the  White  House  to  be  assistant  attorney 
general  for  civil  rights. 

Appendix  B 

"Contracts"  Produce  Teacher  Bonuses,  Pupil  Gains 

A  performance  contracting  project  in  Florida^s  Dade  County  Public  Schools 
has  produced  achievement  gains  that  are  more  than  douhle  the  national  norms. 
The  project,  which  ran  for  four  months  last  spring,  will  be  continued  at  one 
school  this  year  to  confirm  the  spectacular  results.  However,  some  school 
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officials  have  already  declared  the  project  a  "success"  while  others,  who  are 
more  cautious,  say  "the  project  appears  to  have  the  potential  to  be  highly 
successful."  State  education  officials  in  Michigan  are  already  looking  at  the  Datfe 
County  model  and  may  adopt  it  in  a  modified  form. 

Under  the  unusual  Dade  County  project,  a  few  faculty  rnemhers  at  ttvo 
elementary  schools  entered  into  a  contract  loith  the  district.  Their  goal ;  to  increase 
the  reading  and  math'  achie^  ement  of  disadvantaje:sd  students  performing 
significantly  under  grade  level.  At  one  school  -the  Jt80  participating  students 
gained  an  average  of  4.3  months  in  reading  and  8  months  in  math,  according  to 
stanvlardized  tests,  after  4  months  of  instruction.  At  the  other  school,  the  180 
students  gained  11.3  months  in  reading  and  7  months  in  math.  Education  Turnkey 
Systems,  which  helped  develop  the  project,  computed  . the  cost  of  monthly  gains 
in  both  subjects  and  found  that  it  was  lower,  in  five  of  six  cases,  than  in  the 
cost  of  instruction  elsewhere  in  the  county.  Specifically,  the  costs  were  68% 
lower  in  reading  at  both  schools  and  80%  lower  in  math  at  one  school  and 
22%  at  the  other.  The  primary  reason  for  the  lower  costs  is  that  teachers  increased 
clas3  size  to  35  to  45  students,  says  Charles  Blaschke,  president  of  Education 
Turnkey. 

Dade  County's  performance  contracting  project  has  several  unusual  features. 
For  example,  the  teachers  and  principals  involved  in  the  contract  are  paid 
incentives  of  up  to  $110  per.  pnpil  for  increasing  student  achievement  by  100% 
or  more  over  the  previous  year.  In  both  schools  those  involved  shared  the. 
bonuses  equally,  earning  $3,228  each  in  one  school  and  $2,124  in  the  other.  They 
are  also  given  the  option  of  using  "risk  capital"  of  up  to  $55  per  student  for 
equipment  and  teacher  training.  However,  the  teachers  risk  having  to  repay 
all  or  part  of  this  money  if  students  achieve  less  than  50%  above  expected 
gains.  Last  year  teachers  at  one  school  had  to  return  $600  because  their  fifth 
graders  did  not  do  well  enough  in  math.  Teachers  were  also  given  up  to  $55 
per  students  to  use  for  materials  and  operating  costs  in  any  way  they  saw  fit.  One 
school  hired  four  aides  on  a  half-day  basis  after  increasing  class  size  to  35 
students.  Both  schools  used  student  incentives.  Cash  **rewards"  of  no  more  than 
$1  a  week  per  student  were  tried  by  one  school,  but  small  "gifts,"  such  as  books, 
toys  and  radios,  had  a  better  motivational  effect,  ilerb  Weinfeld,  project  direc- 
tor, says.  The  teachers  also  made  extensive  use  of  teaching  machines,  pro- 
grammed learning  and  peer  tutors. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Dade  County  projects  funded  last  year  hp  about 
$50,000  in  federal  compensatory  education  funds,  may  raise  some  hasic  ques- 
tions about  "comp  ed,*^  Blaschke  says.  Specifically,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(USOE)  has  stressed  the  comparability  principle  in  recent  years — calling  for 
all  classrooms  in  a  district  to  have  the  same  class  size,  materials,  etc.  Blaschke 
suggests  that  "one  has  to  ask  whether  USOE  and  Congress  are  more  interested  in 
the  comparability  of  resources,  which  too  often  stifle  creativity,  or  are  they 
serious  about  increasing  the  performance  of  minority  children,  regardless  of 
how  teachers  organize  the  classroom." 

Appendix  C 

An  Address  by  Blair  H.  Curry  and  John  M.  Sweeney,  Education  Turnkey 

Systems,  Inc. 

(AASA  Annual  Conference,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Feb.  15, 1972) 

In  a.  session  today  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  Blair  H.  Curry  and  John  M.  Sweeney  of  Education 
Turnkey  Systems,  a  Washington-based  management  support  and  analysis  firm, 
revealed  disturbing  facts  concerning  current  American  educational  spending 
priorities.  Their  eighteen-month-long  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  educational 
resource  consumption  revealed  that  in  the  typical  American  school  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  all  resources  go  directly  into  the  classroom  instruction 
process.  Only  about  three-fourths  of  a  classroom  teacher's  salary  goes  for  this 
academic  instruction — the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  such  duties  as  supervision 
of  recess,  lunch,  and  homeroom  activities.  For  every  dollar  currently  devoted 
to  books  and  audiovisual  software,  ten  dollars  are  spent  for  operating  and  main- 
taining the  physical  plant. 

The  analysis  which  produced  these  startling  results  shifts  attention  from 
the  resources  purchased  for  education  (teachers,  classroom,  etc.)  to  the  more 
relevant  question  of  how  these  resources  are  consumed  in  educating  our  children. 
Basic  to  their  analysis  was  the  application  of  a  large  computer-based  analytical 
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moclel,  the  COST-ED  Model,  which  was  first  discussed  at  last  year's  AASA  Con- 
vention. Since  that  time  this  model  has  been  validated  in  its  application  to  more 
than  100  different  instructional  iirogranis. 

Other  notable  result3  of  the  analysis  presented  today  included  the  fact  that 
an  increase  in  the  average  class  size  of  about  six-tenths  of  a  student  would  allow 
an  increase  of  more  than  eighty-five  percent  in  the  amount  of  audiovisual  equip- 
ment available  to  each  student.  Similarly,  a  two  percent  reduction  zn  tlie  average 
teacher  salary  v/ould  free  enough  resources  to  increase  the  expenditures  for  books 
and  audiovisual  software  by  nearly  759c  I 

Mr.  Curry,  who  is  Director  of  Marketing  for  the  Economic  Analysis  Division 
of  Education  Turnkey  Systems,  described  as  "primitive"  the  state-of-the-art  in 
application  of  performance  measures  to  cost-effectiveness  evaluations.  He  stated 
that  the  application  of  the  COST-ED  computer  model  presents  a  detailed  por- 
trayal of  where  the  education  dollar  goes.  It  is  still  the  experienced  educator 
who  can  best  decide  if  the  priorities  thur,  displayed  are  proper  and  if  economically 
feasible  trade-offs  between  existing  resources  are  educationally  sound.  "It  is 
the  judgment  of  these  experienced  administrators  which  must  continue  to  guide 
the  analytical  tools  available  to  them  rather  than  be  led  down  the  primrose 
path  of  educational  panaceas." 

Mr.  Gurry  illustrated  his  discussion  with  examples  of  the  reports  produced 
as  part  of  a  COST-ED  analysis.  Such  a  report  is  attached  as  Figure  1.  This 
Economic  Factor  Ranking  is  the  central  working  document  for  the  decision- 
maker using  this  analysis.  This  report  lists,  in  order  of  their  influence  on  the 
total  cost  of  education,  those  resources  over  which  the  administrator  may  exer- 
cise control.  The  column  at  the  right  shows  a  measure  of  the  relative  power  of 
e.-^oh  listed  resource  to  affect  total  costs..  The  factor  which  has  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  total  costs  (class  size)  is  arbitrarily  rated  at  100:  all  other  factors  are 
rated  relative  to  this  scale.  Thus  changes  in  teacher  salaries  (rank  #2)  are  only 
95%  as  important  to  total  costs  as  is  class  size  (rank  #1).  Tlie  consumption 
per  student-hour  of  books  and  audiovisual  software  (rank  #21)  are  only  3% 
as  important  to  total  costs  as  is  class  size. 

The  Economic  Factor  Ranking  portrays  a  number  of  educational  resource 
tradeoffs  for  this  typical  school.  Moving  any  factor  from  its  initial  value  (center 
column)  to  the  value  on  its  left  will  save  one  percent  of  total  costs ;  moving  to 
the  value  on  the  right  requires  an  additional  cost  of  one  pefrcent.  Thus  any 
pair  of  offsetting  moves  creates  an  equal-cost  '*trade-off'' — a  different  combina- 
tion of  resources  that  costs  the  same  as  the  initial  configuration.  It  is  this  factor 
ranking  which  produced  the  results  noted  earlier  concerning  the  effect  of  a 
slightly  increased  average  class  size  on  the  amount  of  audiovisual  equipment 
available  per  student  and  the  effect  of  a  slight  decrease  in  average  teacher's 
salary  ou  the  amount  of  books  and  audiovisual  software  available  per  student. 

Mr.  Curry  indicated  that  such  results  might  prove  useful  .'n  rationalizing  col- 
lective bargaining  processes  that  currently  prevail  in  the  p  iblic  school  commu- 
nity. Trade-offs  such  as  that  shown  graphically  in  Figure  2  might  move  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  bargaining  table  issues  as  teacher  pay  and  class  size  into  the 
quantitative  arena.  Further,  many  issues  which  are  currently  approached  as 
non-economic  may  also  be  Quantified.  '^Perhaps  the  analysis  of  demands  and 
counter  demands  will  shed  some  rational  light  on  these  discussions  and  will  lead 
to  a  situation  where  all  participants  speak  a  common  language — that  of  an  eco- 
nomic consideration  of  w^here  the  dollars  for  our  children's  education  are  going." 

Mr.  Sweeney,  who  is  Director  of  Production  for  the  same  division  of  Education 
Turnkey  Systems,  listed  a  number  of  specific  applications  of  this  "accountability 
model."  "Vhe  scope  of  these  applications  has  ranged  from  the  narrow  area  of 
simulating  and  estimating  the  current  and  future  costs  of  performance  contrac- 
tors' instructional  programs,  to  more  general  applications  for  improving  the 
decision-making  capabilities  of  administrators  and  school  boards." 

Mr.  Sweeney  listed  some  specific  examples  of  school  districts  who  are  applyingr 
the  COST-ED  Model  to  their  own  problems.  The  model  has  been  used  in  Arling- 
ton County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools  to  examine  spending  priorities  as  well  as 
to  estimate  how  changes  in  their  programs  will  affect  their  costs.  The  Taf  t,  Texas, 
Independent  School  District  is  using  COST-BD  analysis  to  redesign  its  ele- 
mentary reading  program,  a  program  which  has  been  tumkeyed  from  a  per- 
formance contractor's  operation.  The  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education 
is  planning  to  stimulate  the  costs  of  a  variety  of  innovative  programs  which 
might  result  from  the  Michigan  incentive-based  compensatory  education  pro- 
gra'/i.  In  the  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools,  the  COST-ED 
Model  is  being  used  to  evaluate  the  economic  impact  of  year-round  school  opera- 
tions— a  path  they  are  currently  following  on  a  pilot  basis. 
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FIGURE  1-COST-ED  ECONOMIC  FACTOR  RANKING  EDUCATION  TURNKEY  SYSTEMS 

Cosl-fartor  value  for  change  In  cost- 
per-student  year 

l-percent 

Rank  1-percent  Initial       additional  Relative 

of  25    Data  group  Co^t  factor  and  reference  saving  value  cost  power 


1  Instruction   Staff  ratio,  teacher   27.9358:1  27.3000:1  26.6925:1  100 

2  Classroom  teacher   Annual  salary   5^,830.1758  $9,025.0000  $9,219.8203  95 

3  Classroom   Peak  use  (percent)   93.1856  100.0000  106.8144  30 

4  •    Do   Raw  unit  requirements  (unit).  30.4779  33.0070  35.5351  27 

5  Do   Unit  acquisition  cost   $18.9630  $20.6100  $2i257Q  26 

6  Student  flow   DropcL't  rate  (percent)   0.0631  1.0300  1.9799  22 

7  Principal  and  staff   Annual  salary  «8,700.0000  $3,1573.6992  $34,647.3945  22 

8  Classroom   Useful  life  (years)   56.0187  50.0000  45.1495  21 

9  Do..:   Overhead  (percent)   54.6237  62.5450  70.4662  16 

10  Do   Bond  maturity  (years)   17. 1317  20.0000  22.8633  \A 

11  Do   Interest  rate  (percent)   5.4307  6.3400  7.2492  14 

12  Instruction   Duty  time  ratio,  teacher   0.1703  0.2005  0.2307  14 

13  Classroom   Operating  cost/unit-day   $0.0027  $0.0033  $0.0OS9  12 

14  Classroom  teacher   Fringe  rate  (percent)   6.3534  8.  7000  11.0466  8 

15  Classroom..,   Maintenance  cost  (year)   $0.0122  $0.0171  $0.0220  7 

16  District  administration  Annual  salary  $42,930.  1797  $61,884.8398  $80,839.5000  7 

staff. 

17  Fi/lultipurpose  room   Raw  unit  requirements  (unit).  3,3389  5.8090  8.3971  5 

18  Instruction   Other  hour  cost,  total   $0.0104  $0.0199  $0.0294  4 

19  Principal's  area   Raw  unit  requirements  (unit).  2.4830  5.0120  7.5410  4 

20  Classroom  furniture            Do   22.4972  59.0800  95.4628  3 

21  Instruction   Bk-average  hour  cost,  total...  $0.0023  $0.0118  $0.0213  3 

22  Instructional  equipment.  Raw  unit  requirements  (unit).  2.5948  18.9900  35.3851  2 

23  Kitchen                         Do   low  2.2670  4.7960  2 

24  Do....   Useful  life  (years)   High  50.0000  15.4312  1 

25  District  administration  Raw  unit  requirements  (unit).  low  2. 1500  6. 7519  1 

area. 
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Summary  of  Woodland  Project 

Under  the  Guaranteed  Learning  Achievement  Act  of  1971,  state  of  California, 
four  districts  were  awarded  one  year  grants  to  test  the  feasibility  of  performance 
contracting.  One  of  the  districts,  Woodland  Unified,  has  established  a  unique 
plan  for  guaranteeing  the  increase  in  reading  for  an  entire  elementary  school. 
Rather  than  contract  with  a  private  firm  for  an  instructional  system,  the  school. 
Whitehead  Elementary,  has  proposed  to  "do  it  themselves In  order  to  do  this, 
the  school  had  to  be  incorporated  and  bonded  as  a  non-profit  institution  in  tne 
state  of  California.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  entire  school, 
faculty  and  staff,  have  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  with  the 
school  board  for  a  performance  contract 

The  school  has  agreed  to  increase  the  total  school  reading  level  by  25%  over 
the  historical  growth  patterns.  The  decision  to  have  the  incentive  payment  made 
to  the  total  school  rather  than  to  individual  teachers  is  the  decision  of  the  staff. 
The  net  result  of  this  action  has  been  a  cohesive  reading  plan  whereby  all  the 
teachers  are  sharing  and  working  together  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children.  The 
usual  tendency  for  each  teacher  to  view  her  class  as  a  separate  entity  has  been 

'^^tfe  board  rationale  for  the  project  is  based  on  the  concept  of  participatory 
management  and  professional'  self  governance  where  faculties  design  and  im- 
plement programs  which  they  feel  will  work  best;  a  profit-sharing  rationale 
where  the  faculties  who  are  successful  share  in  the  "earnings"  which  the  school 
district  as  a  whole  would  normally  receive.  In  order  to  ensure  success  of  the  read- 
ing program,  the  Whitehead  Professional  Group  has  contracted  with  a  group 
from  Stanford  University  to  assist  in  diagnosing  and  prescribing  individual- 
reading  programs.  The  Whitehead  Group  has  also  contracted  with.  Education 
Turnkey  Systems,  Inc.  to  provide  management  assistance  in  identifying  cost- 
saving  possibilities  for  future  programs. 

Appendix  B 

Performance  Contracting:  A  Catalyst  for  Change— Summary  of  Remarks 
Made  Before  the  A  ASA  Annual  Convention  ry  Charles  L.  Balschke,  Presi- 
dent, Education  Turnkey  Systems,  Washington,  D.C. 

Contary  to  recent  headlines  proclaiming  the  failure  of  performance  contracting, 
Charles  Blaschke,  President  of  Education  Turnkey  Systems,  the  Washington- 
based  Management  Support  Group  which  has  been  involved  in  planning  over 
half  of  all  such  projects  across  the  country,  stated  that  "the  success  or  failure 
of  performance  contracting  must  be  judged  from  a  broad  perspective  taking  into 
account  the  criteria  and  reactions  of  school  officials  who  have  applied  the  concept 
over  the  last  two  years."  Acknowledging  the  O.E.O.  Report  which  recently 
stated  that  experimental  schools  run  by  performance  contractors  did  not  do 
significantly  better  "educationally"  (.5  grade  better)  than  control  schools, 
Blaschke  reiterated  the  criteria  by  which  the  concept  should  be  judged  as  was 
mentioned  in  his  speech  before  this  conference  last  year :  "The  performance 
contract  turnkey  approach  offers  a  low-risk,  low-cost  vehicle  for  school  systems 
to  experiment;  a  politically  palatable  and  educationally  effective  means  to 
desegregate  or  to  provide  the  new  concept  of  equity  of  results  In  the  communities 
where  the  neighborhoods  school  concept  is  strong;  a  means  for  rationalizing 
collective  bargaining  between  school  boards  and  unions ;  a  means  to  involve  the 
community  in  policy  planning  and  operations;  a  means  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
education  in  areas  such  as  math  and  reading  and  vocational  training  ;  and  a 
means  to  humanize  the  classroom." 

Giving  due  credit  to  O.E.O.  for  conducting  the  experiment,  Blaschke  stated, 
"No  other  agency  had  the  flexibility  to  implement  the  $5-7  million  project  in 
a  period  of  three  months  or  so,  especially  in  light  of  the  six  months  of  planning 
and  lead  time  usually  required  for  developing  one  performance  contract  project." 

Even  though  the  six  firms  signed  contracts  to  install  and  Implement  programs 
in  a  period  of  two  months  or  less,  few  contractors*  programs  were  operational 
before  November  or  Decamber.  "This  criticism  was  made",  he  noted,  "by  the  NEA 
and  the  18  project  directors'  report  to  O.B.O.,  which  dealt  with  this  startup 
problem." 
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"While  the  preliminary  results  were  disappointing"  ,  he  noted,  "equally  disap- 
pointing was  the  manner  by  which  O.E.O.  reported  them.  Across-all -sites  com- 
parisons between  experimental  and  control  grades  are  not  the  interesting,  nor 
consistent  with  original  O.E.O.  project  objectives.  During  the  Press  Conference 
when  probed  by  the  press,  O.E.O.  officials  did  state  that  experimental -control 
comparisons  by  grade  levels  in  small  to  medium-sized  South  and  Southwestern 
schools  indicated  about  five  statistically  significant  successes  for  every  one 
failure  with  a  number  of  non-significant  differences."  Blaschke  attributed 
some  of  this  success  to  the  firm-school  interface,  administrative  flexibility 
and  less  unionized  nature  of  thope  schools  compared  to  Northoastern  and  AYestern 
schools  where  control  grades  did  signiflcantly  better  than  experimental  grades, 
and  much  better  than  student  performance  had  previously  been.  "Such  increases, 
especially  at  the  junior  high  levels,  might  have  been  attributed  to  greater 
teacher  inspiration  induced  by  the  contractor  or  by  less  than  optimal  pre-test 
conditions,  which  were  noted  in  the  O.E.O.  Report,"  he  noted. 

"In  order  to  properly  analyze  the  effect  of  performance  contracting,"  Blaschke 
emphasi:^ed,  "one  has  to  separate  performance  contracting  as  a  technique  for 
conducting  an  experiment  from  its  use  as  a  means  of  allowing  six  firms  to  test 
six  different  instructional  systems.  Where  firms  did  badly,  no  payments  were 
made;  w^here  they  succeeded  the  firms  got  rewarded  as  they  should  have,"  he 
remarked.  He  expressed  hope  that  subsequent  reports  from  O.E.O.  would  allow 
decision-makers  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  particular  types  of  instructional 
systems  used  in  each  site  which  did  in  fact  succeed. 

Noting  the  recent  Rand  Corporation  Study,  which  concluded  that  performance 
contracting  did  "facilitate  radical  change"  Blaschke  reiterated  the  nature  of 
performance  contracting  as  a  change  agent  rather  than  an  end  in  itself:  "While 
the  criteria  for  evaluating  instructional  systems  used  by  performance  contractors 
in  the  O.E.O.  experiment .  .  .  namely,  achievement  results  .  .  .  were  evidently  not 
that  good,  the  criteria  for  judging  performance  ooptracting  according  to  other 
criteria  on  the  local  level  appeared  to  be  very  different :"  He  referred  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  Edn'cation  U.SiA.  last  week,  indicating  "that  at  least  five  school 
districts  are  continuing,  with  their  own  money,  some  of  the  innovp.tions  intro- 
duced by  the  contractor." 

Even  though  performance  contractors'  programs  in  muny  cases  were  not  signifi- 
cantly better  than  control  programs,"  he  stated,  "one-third  of  the  performance 
contractors'  programs  cost  less  on  a  sti/dent-year  basis  than  existing  programs, 
which  migrht  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  school  districts  decided  to  adopt  them  on 
a  turnkey  basis."  Blaschke  did  urge  caution,  however,  that  "unless  school  districts 
are  willing  to  bite  the  bullet,  the  potential  cost-reducing  impact  of  performance 
contracting  in  areas  such  as  math  and  reading,  will  not  be  achieved  due  to  internal 
teacher  resistance  and  lackadaisical  management."  However,  he  noted  that,  "Per- 
formance contractors  spent  significantly  less  in  teacher  pay  with  an  increase  of 
approximately  2,000%  in  books  and  audiovisual  materials  compared  to  typical 
schools.  Attempts  to  innovate  by  increasing  class  size  and  using  para-professionals 
in  lieu  of  certified  teachers  in  performing  certain  administrative  functions  will 
be  a  diflicult  idea  to  sell." 

Viewing  the  future,  Blaschke  stated,  "performance  contracting  in  its  original 
form  (i.e.  where  private  firms  take  over  an  entire  school  or  classroom  and  man- 
age it  independently)  was  designed  to  put  itself  out  of  business  over  time,  as 
schools  adopted  the  instructional  and  management  techniques  on  a  turnkey  basis. 
The  first  generation  of  performance  contracts  have  generated  creative  hybrid 
versions,  which  are  now  being  applied  across  the  country  .  .  .  over  100»  according 
to  Edncaiicrn  U.Sf.A."  A  bold  effort  is  being  conducted  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  the  State  Department  has  contracted  with  69  school  districts  for  $23 
million  to  raise  students  approximately  a  grade  level,  for  $200  per  student.  If 
the  students  don*t  achieve,  the  school  district's  portion  in  following  years  will  be 
reduced  proportionally.  In  Dade  County,  Florida,  teacher  faculties  are  under 
incentive  contracts  to  increase  performance  of  disadvantaged  students  by  over 
100%  in  math  and  reading,  in  which  case  a  teacher  can  earn  a  bonus  up  to  $5,000. 
In 'addition,  the  individual  teachers  are  provided  $55  per  student  for  operating 
costs,  an  additional  $55  for  investment  purposes,  which  they  risk  haviner  to  tuni 
back  if  students  don't  achieve  about  50%  above  the  expeotefl  gain.  Teachers 
have  increased  class  size  dramatically,  turned  to  programmed  learning  materials 
and  teaching  machines,  and  are  using  student  incentives  extensively. 

"What  is  happening  appears  to  he  a  blending  of  the  concept  of  accountability 
and  professional  self-govemance  among  aggressive,  risk-taking  teacher  faculties 
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across  the  country.  What  might  liave  beeen  i)erceive(l  as  a  major  threat  to 
teachers  may  really  have  been  the  greatest  boon  for  the  profession  in  the  last 
decade",  Blaschke  noted.  "In  the  end",  he  summarized,  ''performance  contracting 
In  its  first  generation  or  hybrid  stages  will  prevail  if  it  meets  the  political,  social, 
economic  and  educational  criteria  of  decisionmakers  at  the  local  level.  Policy 
makers  must  take  this  into  account,  in  attempting  to  come  up  with  sohitlons 
which  will  institutionalize  fundamental  renewal  for  public  school  systems," 
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The  preceding  table  displays  the  interface  variables  at  project  sites  which 
were  not  necessarily  taken  into  consideration  by  O.E.O,  or  Battelle  in  their  eva- 
luation of  the  O.E.O.  Performance  Contracting  Project.  Substantial  evidence  ex- 
ists at  the  O.E.O.  Project  Office,  School  Site  Project  Offices,  Sub-Contractor 
Offices,  and  in  the  Project  Documentation  System  to  verify  the  existence  of  these 
conditions.  Anyone  undertaking  a  review  of  these  conditions  will  be  required  to 
not  only  determine  their  severity  but  to  also  assess  the  degree  to  which  each  con- 
dition may  have  contributed  to  the  evaluation  findings  as  reported  by  Battelle  and 
O.E.O.  The  accuracy  of  any  evaluation  is  only  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  data 
considered  and  the  particular  bias  of  the  analysts,  especially  in  light  of  the  polit- 
ical ramifications  of  this  project. 

All  of  the  above  problems  which  occurred  for  the  most  part  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  project  had  a  lasting  impact  on  the  project,  the  attitude  of 
those  affected  towards  it,  and  the  final  results  of  the  experimental  and  control 
schools  student  performance. 

DEFINITIONS 

Column  1:  Teacher  Resii^ance — includes  non-acceptance  by  teacher  organiza- 
tions at  sites  (e.g.,  strikes,  grievances  filed,  lawsuits,  etc.)  within  project  schools, 
and  by  key  individuals  (principals,  teachers,  administrators)  opex*ating  within 
the  framework  of  each  control  and  experimental  school. 

Column  2:  Management  Confiicts — includes  serious  personality  confiicts  be- 
tween representation  of  the  firm  and  school  officials  such  as  the  project  director 
or  principal ;  turnovers  of  management  personnel  because  of  interpers^^nal  rela- 
tions or  incompetence. 

Column  3 :  Poor  Testing  Conditions — reflects  the  poor  pre-test  conditions 
(usually  resulting  from  short  lead  time  and  inadequate  planning  and  scheduling) 
as  stated  in  the  Battelle  Evaluation  Report  by  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
people  who  administered  the  tests. 

Column  4 :  Threats  of  Contract  Termination  or  Major  Renegotiations — ^includes 
formal  threats  of  contract  terminations  from  O.E.O.  to  School  Districts  and  edu- 
cational firms,  from  School  Districts  to  educational  firmS,  and  from  educational 
firms  to  School  Districts  as  a  result  of  firm-school  problems  and  non-compliance. 
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Column  **E" :  The  number  of  experimental  grades  in  which  experim?nial  stu- 
dents did  better  than  control  grades  based  upon  the  Battelle  analysis. 

Cob.mn  "C"  :  The  number  of  control  grades  in  which  control  students  did  better 
than  CAperimental  grades  based  upon  the  Battelle  amMysis. 

Mr.  Blaschke.  Very  briefly  I  would  like  to  saj^  that  I  do  believe 
that  the  ESEA  legislation  can  work  if  local  schools  develojD  a  strong 
management  capability,  if  incentives  are  provided  in  a  way  to  en- 
courage the  effective  use  of  proven  technique;  if  decisionmaking  is 
delegated  often  to  even  a  classroom  level ;  and  if  various  accounlability 
techniques  are  built  in  to  assure  that  program  objectives  are  met. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  tlie  apparent  budget  cuts  which 
have  been  proposed  are  going  to  continue  to  result  in  the  departure  of 
the  very  people  in  our  public  schools  wiio  could  be  responsible  for  the 
necessary  reforms.  Many  good  projects  are  in  jeopardy  and,  probably 
most  importantly,  education  is  probably  at  an  all-time  low  in  morale. 
I  can't  see  leadership  coming  from  any  other  body  than  perhaps  this 
Congress.  . 

In  order  to  make  my  case,  I  would  like  to  summarize  some  unique 
characteristics  of  extremely  successful  projects.  We  have  been  in- 
volved in  all  three  of  them. 

First,  in  1971  the  Michigan  Legislature  appropriated  $23  million 
in  its  section  III  project.  This  particular  project  i:)rovided  several  in- 
teresting and  somew^hat  revolutionary  characteristics.  First,  $200 
was  allocated  on  an  incentive  basis  by  the  State  Dei>artment  to  each 
district  for  every  student  who  fell  below  the  16  percentile  in  math  or 
reading.  Second,  very  few^  strings  were  attached  regarding  how  the 
money  should  be  spent.  In  many  cases,  sucli  as  in  Detroit,  the  money 
allocated  to  the  central  office  was  delegated  in  proportionate  amounts  to 
the  regional  offices  and  then,  in  turn,  to  each  individual  building.  An 
education  fair  was  held  and  individual  faculties  decided  what  learnijig 
systems  they  wanted  to  use,  what  they  felt  worked  best. 

The  results,  I  think,  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  accountability 
model  involving  112,000  students  in  66  districts  the  results  in  36  of  the 
66  indicate  that  93  percent,  73  percent,  and  63  percent  of  students 
individually  achieved  their  objectives  in  math  alone,  reading  alone,  or 
math  and  reading  combined.  The  entire  statewide  compensatory  edu- 
cation program,  involving  many  of  these  112,000  students,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional 20,000  or  so  students,  indicated  that  students  in  Michigan  last 
year  gained  above  1.3  gain  throughout  the  State,  approximately  100 
above  the  national  average  for  ESEA  title  I. 

^  Dr.  Porter,  I  am  sure,  will  go  into  some  of  the  reasons  why  he  be- 
lieves the  program  was  successful. 

I  mention  several  observations.  First,  incentives  were  provided.  Yet 
decisionmaking  was  delegated  to  the  building  level.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  many  cases  individual  teachers  were  responsible  for 
deciding  how  to  spend  the  $200.  What  did  they  spend  it  on? — approxi- 
mately 35  percent  on  new  learning  materials  and  equipment,  and  only 
59  percent  on  additional  staff,  remedial  staff,  et  cetera.  This  compares 
to  approximately  8  or  10  percent  for  materials  in  most  title  I  programs 
{ind  80  to  90  percent  on  staff  and  salaries. 

I  also  believe  that  the  specific  learning  system  used  was  not  nearly 
as  important  as  how  effectively  the  teachers  were  trained,  the  role  of  the 
piincipal  in  following  up,  and  whether  the  teachers  used  the  new  learn 
mg  systems  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  in  the  manual. 
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The  second  project  I  referred  to  can  be  better  described  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  Congressman  William  I^ehman,  who, 
until  his  recent  election,  was  president  of  the  School  Board  in  Dade 
Countj,  Fla.,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  initiating  this  project. 

Basically,  the  title  I  faculties  were  asked  to  submit  proposals  in 
accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 

For  every  title  I  student,  it  could  spend  $55,  no  strings  attached, 
for  operating  costs. 

In  addition,  if  desired,  $55  was  available  to  spend  on  any  risk  capital 
investment,  e.g.,  training  which  is  considered  an  investment,  or  the 
purchase  of  nonconsum.able  materials. 

In  addition,  for  every  student  who  achieves  100  percent  above  ex- 
pected gain,  averaged  by  grades,  the  teachers  would  be  provided  r. 
$100  bonus. 

I  think  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  individual  faculty 
chose  to  do.  First,  they  chose  to  increase  class  size  from  approximately 
25  or  30  students  to  one  teacher  to  up  to  85  to  45.  Second,  they  decided 
to  use  teaching  machine,  programed  learning-based,  instructional 
systems.  Third,  instead  of  using  paraprofessionals,  peer  tutors  were 
used. 

The  results  indicate  that  during  the  first  phase  of  this>2-year  project 
students  averaged  by  grade  level  between  50  and  300  percent  above 
normal  expectations. 

Why  success  here?  First,  the  individual  teacher  associations  worked 
with  us  over  a  2:>eriod  of  11  months — at  least  the  first  4  months — in 
developing  the  policy  specifications  « nitlining  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. Second,  the  administrators  worked  closely  with  the  faculties  in 
participatory  management  process.  Third,  accountability  worked  both 
ways  in  this  contract  project.  The  school  administration  had  to  meet 
certain  contractual  obligations  such  as  providing  to  the  teachers  24- 
honr  maintenance  on  equipment  or  insuring  the  validity  of  tests  that 
were  being  used. 

The  third  project  which  I  will  only  briefly  summarize  occurred  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  a  perform,ance  contractor  under  incen- 
tives based  upon  student  and  other  performance  requirements  devel- 
oped and  validated  an  instructional  program  to  be  used  with  educable 
mentally  retarded  students.  One  hundred  and  fifty  students  with  an 
average  I.Q.  of  59,  all  of  whom  showed  at  least  slight  brain  damage, 
achieved  over  1  month's  gain  for  every  month  in  the  program  last  year. 

Preliminary  results  this  year  indicate  the  students  are  doing  equally 
well  and  in  math  about  twice  as  well. 

*\'\niile  each  of  these  programs  differ  somewhat,  I  think  there  are 
some  very  common  threads.  I  think  there  are  some  serious  implications 
here  for  ESEA.  Let  me  m.ake  the  point  that  ESEA  can  work.  I  think 
that  it  can  work  much  easier  and  much  more  effectively  if  some  modi- 
fications are  made. 

First,  policy  was  determined  at  the  highest  levels,  either  the  Fed- 
eral or  the  State,  or  tlie  district  board  of  education  decisionmaking 
las  to  how  to  do  the  job  was  left  up  to  the  people  at  the  classroom  or 
school  building  level.  Second,  in  all  of  these  projects,  some  sort  of  in- 
centive structure  existed  or,  at  the  least,  many  of  the  disincentives 
which  stiffle  creativity  were  removed.  Third,  several  accountability 
t<ichniques  were  used. 
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Each  project  director  in  over  70  of  these  projects  was  trained  in 
project  mana/^ement — ^liow  to  manage  a  special  project.  An  operations 
manual  was  developed  for  aim  and  used  by  him  to  assist  in  program 
implementation.  Pix>gram  audits  were  conducted  to  assure  a  public 
accounting  of  tlie  project  in  most  of  these  projects. 

Last,  and  I  mention  tliis  because  of  the  reality  rather  than  any 
prejudice,  it  is  interesting  to  not^  that  in  all  of  these  projects  very 
little,  if  any  at  nJh  Federal  direct  involvement  occurred.  Fii-st,  in  far 
too  many  instances,  Federallv  desiiirned  projects  often  use  criteria  for 
evaluation  wliicli  differ  significantly  from  those  used  in  reality  at  the 
local  level.  In  other  instances,  evaluation  designs,  and  I  mention 
specifically  the  OEO  contract  performance  experiments,  are  not  flexi- 
ble enougJi  to  take  into  account  the  dynamic  nature  of  school  system 
operation  and  the  political,  social,  and  economic  milieu  in  which  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made. 

Second,  in  many  cases  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  particularly, 
does  not  have  the  legislative  flexibility  to  implemei^t  a  field  experi- 
ment. Results  prematurely  released  yesterday  on  an  incentives  pro- 
gram indicated  that  the  project  was  not  officially  fimded  until  it  was 
half-complete  and  that  the  people  to  be  involved  in  the  incentive  con- 
tracts did  not  sign  their  contracts  until  the  project  was  over  in  some 
cases. 

Third,  in  many  cases,  USOE  officials  and  other  Federal  adminis- 
trators in  cliarge  of  these  experiments  are  tied  into  a  system  which 
forces  them  to  confuse  rather  than  clarify  many  issues  andvwhen  in 
doubt,  they  are  mther  proscriptive  about  the  flexibility  as  to  what  a 
local  person  can  do. 

SPECIFIC  IMPLICATIONS  "FOK  ESEA 

First,  these  results  indicate  to  me  that  we  have  a  capability  today  to 
not  only  provide  for  equal  education  oppoHimities,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
also  equity  in  terms  of  results — a  guaranteed  level  of  performance  for 
each  student  in  basic  skills.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  Title  I  provides 
for  services  other  than  cognitive  skills,  I  am  confident,  in  tins  area 
of  math  and  reading,  a  number  of  new  and  redesigned  learning  sys- 
tems can  produce  results  if  staff  are  trained  and  encouraged  to  use 
them  effectively. 

Wlmt  is  needed  is  the  will  to  accept  this  challenge  of  the  1970's 
reflected  in  legislative  intent. 

Second,  school  districts  aiid  staff  must  be  provided  incentives  to 
search  the  marlvetplace  for  Avhat  works  best  to  increase  student  per- 
formance. Incentives  should  be  based  upon  student  performance  as  well 
as  processes  obiectives,  such  as  "Did  the  teacher  use  the  materials  in 
accordance  with  the  suggested  procedure?"  The  criteria  and  nature  of 
the  incentives  should  be  developed  through  a  participatory  manage- 
ment process  involving  teacher  and  administrative  personnel. 
^  Incentives  could  take  the  form  of  dollar  bonuses  to  faculties  collec- 
tively, free  time,  staff  promotions,  consultant  arrangements,  and  so 
forth. 

Thii'd-  incentives  would  be  unfair  without  some  subsidiarv  scheme 
which  takes  into  account  the  inequitable  distribution  of  needs,  finances, 
and  capacities  which  range  considerably  from  district  to  district 
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across  this  country.  Strong  financial  support  is  needed  to  stait  up  pro- 
grams and  train  sta;ff,  gain  support  and  credibility  of  parents,  to  over- 
come fatalistic  attitudes  too  often  prevalent  among  teachers,  and  to 
reach  and  then  motivate  children  who  exist  in  a  quagmire  of  poverty. 

Fourth,  incentives  based  upon  student  performance  and  other  fac- 
tors, combined  with  equitable  subsidies  based  on  needs,  ^yould  be  in- 
effective and  even  punitive  without  decentralizing  decisionmaking 
authority,  even  to  the  building  or  classi  worn  level,  regarding  instruc- 
tional program  selection  and  design.  T^liile  those  closest  to  the  prob- 
lem often  have  a  better  perception  of  the  problem  and  feasible  solution, 
their  direct  involvement  in  the  decisionmaking  process  will,  in  itself, 
insure  not  only  professional  self-governance,  but  also  some  account- 
ability. 

ESEA  title  I  "comparability"  guidelines  and  their  interpretations 
by  State  and  district  personnel  often  stifle  creativity,  proniote  ineffi- 
ciency of  program  implementation,  and  consume  limited  administrative 
time  and  effort  at  the  expense  of  monitoring  programs  with  student 
performance  in  mind.  Had  not  special  waivers  been  granted  in  several 
of  the  above  projects,  ESEA  title  I  guidelines  would  have  been  vio- 
lated. The  issue  of  "supplanting"  should  be  concerned  more  with  total 
actual  or  imputed  resources  targeted  to  a  student  than  with  equality 
of  inputs  or  design  features  such  as  pupil-teacher  ratio,  maximum 
percentage  allowances  for  material  expenditures,  et  cetera.  Compara- 
bility and  flexibility  must  coexist  in  a  compatible  manner. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  correct  a  major  deficiency  in  the  vast  majority  of 
ESEA  title  I  and  title  III  projects,  legislation,  itself,  should  mandate 
the  creation  and  implementation  of  project  management  and  evalua- 
tion systems  in  all  large-scale  ESEA  projects.  This  office  would  have 
direct  access  to  high  level  decisionmakers  and  parent  advisory  com- 
mittees with  nil  the  necessary  authority  to  insure  effective  program 
implementation  and  continual  internal  evaluation. 

Sixth,  a  public  accounting  for  each  title  I  project's  performance 
should  be  mandated  by  legislation,  as  now  required  in  most  title  III 
and  all  title  VII  and  VllI  projects.  An  education  program  auditor 
would  provide  a  public  report  on  the  project  objectives,  management 
and  evaluation  procedures,  and  the  project's  lesults.  Subsequent  year's 
funding  would  be  contingent  upon  specific  and  objective  evidence  and 
actions  taken  to  correct  reported  deficiencies,  when  such  actions  are 
considered  appropriate  by  the  local  board  of  education,  the  parent 
advisory  committee,  and  the  title  I  State  coordinator.  The  education 
program  auditor  would  be  selected  by  the  district  based  upon  evidence 
of  capability  and  integrity  and  approved  by  the  State  title  I 
coordinator. 

CLOSING  COMMENT 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  several  comments  regarding  why 
some  of  the  recommendations  previously  slated  are  timely  for  careful 
consideration  at  present. 

First,  the  incorporation  of  accountability  techniques  into  ESEA 
during  its  inception  could  not  have  been  a  top  priority,  even  if  it  were 
a  major  concei-n.  The  logistics  of  implementation  were  of  piiimai^ 
concern.  Moreover,  in  that  unique  American  experiment,  the  political 
process  demanded  time  to  iron  out  conceptual  differences  and  such  as 
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the  issue  of  categorical  versus  general  aid ;  protocol  and  politics  of 
Federal  versus  State  relations ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  traditionalists 
versus  change  advocacy  positions.  Witliout  doubt,  luicertainty  and  am- 
biguity certainly  affected  program  effectiveness  at  the  classroom  and 
district  level.  lience,  only  in  the  last  2  to  3  yeare  has  there  been  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  feasible  and  effective  alternative  means 
of  administration  and  program  implementation  of  ESEA.  In  short, 
the  education  establishment  and  those  Members  of  the  Congress  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  the  present  crisis  in  education,  should  fight  for 
what  has  proven  to  be  successful,  yet  be  willing  to  consider  alterna- 
tives that  offer  promise. 

Second,  during  the  last  year  or  so  it  is  becoming  fashionable  to 
prove  that  nothing  in  education  works.  Certain  Federal  agencies  in 
some  mstances  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  demonstrate  that  certain 
techniques  and  concepts  do  not  work,  when  in  fact,  the  failure  was 
not  that  extensive  or  resulted  from  ill  conceived  and  implemented 
projects.  Academicians  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  academia  have  said 
that  education  reform  has  failed,  using  data  gathered  and  analyzed 
prior  to  passage  of  ESEA  to  "prove"  their  point.  This  administration 
which  spent  4  years  counseling  and  considering  alternatives  in 
seeking  a  just  and  honorable  peace  in  a  war  in  another  country,  appears 
to  be  willing  to  declare  peace  on  any  conditions  on  the  war  on  poverty 
and  ignorance  without  any  recognition  or  seriouis  analyses  of  success 
being  accomplished. 

An  last,  wnile  the  "statistics"  argued  by  the  administration  will  be 
fighting  '  hose  supported  by  the  Congress  over  the  next  6  months,  I 
would  hoj.-5  that  those  Who  purport  to  be  the  fountain  of  public  policy 
for  education,  would  keep  uppermost  in  their  minds  tne  impact  of 
their  action  on  those  individual  children  across  this  country.  Or  as  the 
first  grader  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  replied  when  asked  what 
would  happen  if  the  incentives  project  were  discontinued :  "I'd  go  home 
and  cry." 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  would  be  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  Or  meet  with  committee  staffs  as  the  hearings  progress  regarding 
specific  concerns  which  might  arise. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  for  an  outstanding  s<!ate- 
ment.  I  agree  with  you  that  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  fash- 
ionable to  say  that  nothing  works  in  education.  We  have  a  tendency 
to  discard  programs  that  have  worked  without  providing  the  op- 
portunity to  show  that  they  can  work  better  before  trying  new 
approaches. 

Now  you  stated  that  to  improve  title  I,  the  policy  decisions  should 
be  made  at  the  school  board  level,  but  that  the  action  program  decisions 
should  be  made  at  the  local  level.  Could  you  give  examples  of  just 
what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Blaschke.  I  can  give  several.  For  example,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Michigan  basically  said  this ;  "We  want  children 
to  achieve  a  grade  level  or  at  least  75  percent  of  their  predetermined 
objectives.  Here  is  $200  to  do  it.  You  decided  the  best  way  you  feel  to 
do  the  job." 

In  many  cases  the  money  \yas  given  to  the  school  district,  who  in 
turn  allocated  the  funds  with  similar  fle.Tibility  frequently  to  the 
^  school  building  and  the  teacher  and  the  faculty  decided  on  the  specific 
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materials,  program  design  that  they  felt  would  work  best.  I  think  that 
too  often  in  ESEA  as  well  as  in  other  progi^anis,  boards  of  education 
become  rather  prescriptive  in  ternis  of  not  only  "tliis  is  what  ought 
to  be  done,"  but  "this  is  the  way'  to  do  it,"  sometimes  inadvertently 
prompted  by  many  guidelines  that  come  in  various  types  of  programs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Would  that  mean  that  the  principal  could  hire 
additional  staif  if  he  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Blaschke.  This  is  certainlj?^  a  real  problem.  One  of  the  areas  of 
conflict  is  usually  that  in  big  city  schools  about  85  percent  of  the 
mana^^ement  discretion  of  any  aclministrator  or  principal  is  deter- 
mined when  the  teacher  union  contract  is  signed.  His  flexibility  is  cer- 
tainly narrowed  when  he  has  to  work  under  this  high-level  constrain- 
ing activity.  In  certain  cases  in  Michigan  the  individual  building  was 
allowed  to  bring  on  additional  aides,  community  workers,  et  cetera. 

Chairman  Perkots.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  funding,  you  are 
aware  that  the  funds  are  made  available  according  to  the  census  and 
AFDC  data — aid  for  dependent  children.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
regarding  the  use  of  more  accurate  data  insofar  as  receiving  funds  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Blaschke.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  area  in  which  I  am  an 
espert.  It  would  really  be  an  opinion.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  this.  • 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing the  type  of  compensatory  education  provided. with  these  funds? 
Should  the  law  require  that  at  least  $300  be  spent  on  each  pupil  or 
that  most  of  the  funds  be  used  to  improve  reading  and  math  skills? 
Do  you  have  any  notion  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Blaschke.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  very  cognizant  that  other 
than  matli,  reading  should  be  a  priority  service  provided  by  ESEA. 
I  think  those  areas,  however,  are  the  ones  in  which  we  can  measure 
performance  with  much  better  ability  than  in  others.  I  think  some  sort 
of  incentive  plus  subsidy  scheme  in  those  areas  would  be  very  appro- 
priate; however,  not  at  the  expense  of  other  services  which  are  as 
essentia)  but  don't  lend  themselves  to  objectivity  in  terms  of  evalua- 
tion. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  a  few  minutes  late.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  apply  these  divisions  of  monies  to  these  people  to  bring  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all.  What  you  are  talking  about  to  me  is  an 
incentive  plan,  in  fact,  a  profit  motive.  In  a  way  a  profit  motive  is 
about  as  American  as  apple  pie.  I  think  that  this,  of  course,  leads  to 
accountability  and  that  is  a  kind  of  bad  word,  as  I  said  yesterday,  in 
many  areas.  But  the  facts  of  life,  the  way  I  look  at  it,  over  the  next 
decade  are  that  the  fimds  in  this  country,  the  public  revenues  are 
going  to  gravitate  to  those  areas  that  show  the  most  productivity  and 
the  most  accountability  for  what  the  public  is  spending  their  money 
for. 

If  education  can  do  that,  education  is  almost  going  to  be  by  default 
the  recipient  of  its  fair  share  of  more  of  the  public  funding.  Now  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  accept  some  form  of  accoimtability^ 
some  form  of  incentives,  some  form  of  high-type  performance  in  the 
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public  sector  in  tlie  Federal  funding  of  education  in  order  to  continue 
public  support. 

I  don't  think  that  incentives  should  only  give  a  teacher  a  flat  $1,000 
a  year  all  in  all^  or  whatever  it  is,  just  to  have  the  student  in  the  class- 
room for  1  year,  but  to  pay  them  that  "plus"  to  raise  that  classroom 
1-year  level  in  reading  and  in  math,  whatever  they  are  trying  to  do. 
I  think  it  is  just  as  simple  as  trying  to  run  any  other  kind  of  business 
that  the  proper  line  is  the  profit  line  and  performance  line. 

You  are  going  to  be  paid  oif  in  dividends  on  the  way  you  perform. 
This  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  have  to  direct  this  whole  thing.  It 
must  be  made  to  work  in  relation  to  the  people  you  are  hiring. 

I  have  been  in  the  automobile  business  and  I  know  no  commission 
plan  works  for  a  salesman  unless  you  involve  the  salesman  in  that 
commission  plan.  That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  If  you  are  in- 
volved in  an  incentive  plan  for  teachers  in  this  kind  of  work,  you 
have  to  involve  the  employees,  involve  a  teacher  group  that  works 
with  you  and  not  against  you  in  making  a  success  of  this  plan. 

I  believe  that  it  may  not  be  a  total  resolution  of  all  the  problems  of 
education,  but  I  think  it  does  involve  itself  with  a  breakthrough  of 
just  continual  application  of  the  methods  th ^.t  we  have  been  trying.  I 
know  that  we  did  make  it  work  in  Dade  County.  We  had  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  faculty.  In  other  areas  when  you  become  involved  in  rigid- 
ity and  politics  and  disinterested  or  counterproductive  activities  of 
faculty  and  bureaucracy,  then  it  will  blow  sky  high.  To  me  it  is  tied  in 
with  mir  accountability,  foresight,  and  I  think  the  thing  can  be  made 
to  work.  To  me  it  is  the  iDest  way  out. 

Mr.  Blaschke.  I  would  agree  with  you  in  terms  of  incentives.  I 
think  it  is  important  though  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  be 
able  to  determine  what  sort  of  incentives  they  want.  In  many  parts  of 
our  country  this  is  not  the  answer  as  we  have  found  out.  But  there  are 
other  ways,  other  contingencies  by  which  to  motivate  people.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  find  out  what  the  "low  probability  behavior  is  and  re- 
ward it  with  a  high  level  one. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  have  been  in  the  room  and  watched  these  students 
take  these  standardized  tests.  They  just  go  down  the  line  checking 
these  multiple  choice  answers,  completely  disinterested. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mv^^AT>CLirrE,  Somebody  has  said  that  they  have  never  heard  of  a 
reading  experiment  which  failed,  which  would  imply  that  if  there 
were  enough  resources,  enough  interest,  enough  able  people  working 
on  it,  you  could  m"ake  it  succeed.  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  three 
programs  you  have  outlined  that  you  feel  could  be  replicated,  that 
would  work  and  could  be  replic^ited  in  every  school  district  in  the 
country?  I  think  that  perhaps  our  failure  to  replicate  success  is  the 
problem. 

iMr.  Blaschke.  Yes,  it  is.  There  are  politics,  real  and  imagined  con- 
straints  and  other  problems  in  doing  this.  There  exists  a  cadre  of  cap- 
able people  who  can  train  teaxihers  and  other  staff  to  effectively  design 
and  implement  programs,  but  they  are  limited.  Many  of  tnemi  are 
getting  out  of  education  today  because  of  "cuts.'^ 

Second,  to  mention  a  specific  case  in  point,  the  que-^vLion  is  not  one  of 
replicating  a  program,  but  replicating  it  in  a  very  effective  and  efH- 
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cient  manner.  In  Dade  County  we  are  planning  a  replication  in  addi- 
tion, dependinjr  on  interim  results  of  these  programs.  Int^restin^rly. 
because  of  the  increasing  class  size,  the  proOTams  are  \ery^  cost  effec- 
tive in  the  sense  that  the  cost  per  month  of  these  programs  is  less  than 
the  cost  per  month  in  the  regular  title  I  program  even  if  you  take  all 
the  equipment,  the  teacher  bonuses  ($3,000),  and  amortize  them  as 
cost  in  1-year.  The  problem  is  that  in  certain  school  districts  you  are 
told  you  have  to  spend  $300  per  pupil  when^  in  fact,  the  difference 
between  the  actual  cost  of  replication  which  may  be  a  $100  and  $300 
is  often  wasted.  It  may  be  better  to  increase  the  number  of  kids 
served.  You  do  get  these  State  interpretations  of  guidelines  that  do 
constrain  you. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  One  final  question.  You,  of  course,  use  an  incentive 
of  ore  type  or  another  in  all  of  these  programs.  Does  there  come  a  time 
in  your  judgment  when  we  know  how  to  teach  reading,  we  know  how 
to  teach  math  successfully  to  all  of  the  students  and  we,  therefore, 
would  not  need  special  incentives  because  we  would  be  paying  people 
to  do  these  jobs  that  they  know  how  to  do,  or  do  we  continue  forever 
with  some  sort  of  incentive  plan  ? 

Mr.  Blaschke.  If  you  use  the  word  ''incentive"  as  very  narrowing 
perceived  as  opposed  to  motivating  techniques,  then  I  would  say  that 
an  incentive  is  in  many  cases  for  especially  disadvantaged,  deficient 
students,  essential  to  get  them  interested,  "to  tune  them  in"  to  a  pro- 
gram. It  is  hoped  after  a  while  you  niove  from  this  extrinsic  reward 
to  an  intrinsic  reward,  which  is  "learning  for  the  sake  of  learning." 

I  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  school  management  to  continually  find 
some  sort  of  incentive,  broadly  defined  under  the  capsule  of  motiva- 
tion, to  tend  to  perpetuate  even  a  Hawthorne  effect  throughout  the 
school  system. 

So,  in  a  sense  there  are  limitations  to  incentives  narrowly  defined, 
but-I  think  there  has  to  be  a  continual  search  to  find  ways  to  motivate 
staff  to  increase  student  performance. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Thank  you,  Ivlr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Blaschke.  We  appreciate  your  coming 
here  and  especially  your  accommodating  us  this  early  in  the  morning 
since  we  have  a  caucus  today. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  John  W.  Porter,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  State  of  Michigan.  Come  around,  Dr.  Porter.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  you  here  this  morning.  We  \vill  let  one  of  our 
outstanding  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  one  of  the  great  friends  of 
education  in  America,  the  Honorable  Bill  Ford,  introduce  you  here 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Kprd. 

Mr.  FbRD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  deem  it  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  introduce  to  the  committee  this 
morning  Dr.  John  Porter  from  Michigan,  who  has  been  very  coopera- 
tive with  all  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  from  Michigan  in  keeping 
us  informed  as  to  how  the  Federal  Government's  involvement  in  edu- 
cation works  in  Michigan  and  the  problems  that  it  creates  and  the 
problems  that  it  solves. 

We  are  proud  in  Michigan  that  Dr.  Porter  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
in  his  level  of  education  in  the  country.  He  has  demonstrated  to 
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Mv.  O'Hara.  and  to  Mr.  Esch  ianrl  mo  ovoi*  and  over  ap:ain  a  Avilliiipiiess 
to  sit  down  with  us  and  odncatc  ns  as  to  the  needs  of  tlie  State  of 
Michigan  in  education  and  to  the  ways  in  which  Federal  legislation 
jnight  be  improved  to  meet  those  needs. 

John,  it  is  very  nice  to  have  yon  here  this  moniing. 

Dr.  Porter.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  sui'e  Dr.  Porter  knows  that  Michigan's  " 
interests  arc  Avell  represented  here  by  Bill  Ford  and  the  other  gentle- 
men from  Michigan  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  have  a  question  of  procedure  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss  for  a  minute  with  you. 
Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Bell.  This  is  a  question  concerning  the  rulo:  of  the  committee. 
That  is,  that  witnesses  will  deliver  to  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
bef oi*e  the  hearing,  24  hours  in  advance,  statements  that  they  are  going 
to  make  for  the  committee  hearing.  Since  these  committee  heai'ings 
have  started  I  have  not  received  any  statements  in  advance.  I  would 
like  the  chairman  to  state,  if  he  would,  that  this  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  subcommittee  from  here  on  out,  that  we  will  .<ret 
statements  24  hours  in  advance  or  else  we  won't  have  the  committee 
hearing.  I  think  that  is  vital. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  if  I  may  further  elaborate,  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
like  a  lawyer  frr^ing  to  court  and  getting  his  brief  when  thtr^vitness 
is  on  the  stand  brfore  him.  I  think  it  does  little  good  to  get  the  state- 
ment on  the  very  minute  when  the  witness  is  to  testify.  I  would  like 
to  have  yon  make  a  statement  that  this  will  be  the  policy  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Chaiiman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
this  will  be  the  policy  of  this  subcommittee  commencing  Monday,  un- 
less there  is  a  hardship  involved  where  an  exception  could  then  be 
made. 

Let  me  further  state  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that,  as  he 
knows,  the  committee  is  not  fully  organized  at  this  time  and  this  is 
the  I'eason  wc  have  not  been  closely  abidinir  bv  the  rules.  Com- 
mencing IMonday,  we  will  try  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules.  There  will 
probably  be  some  exceptions,  of  coui*se. 

Mr*  Bell.  I  appieciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  exceptions.  I 
thank  you  veiy  much  that  from  here  on  out  >;N'itnesses  must  have  their 
statemtMits  in  24  hours  before  the  hearing  or  else  we  don't  hear  them. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  93d  Congress  has  started  off 
in  sucli  an  amiable  atmosphere,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  during  the  92d  Congress  the  administration  witnesses 
violated  this  rule  100  jDercent  of  the  times  that  they  appeared  before 
us.  So,  when  they  come  up,  out  of  the  spirit  of  friendliness,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rule  be  waived  so  that  we  can  get  their 
testimony. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment.  I  completely  agree. 
I  want  this  rule  to  apply  to  the  administration  as  well  as  to  any  other 
group.  I  think  all  witnesses  violated  that  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  think 
we  ought  to  reall^^  hold  to  it  firmly.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  thi^  to  me 
does  not  make  any  sense  unless  we  do  it  in  this  fashion.  You  can't  ques- 
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tion  somebody  unless  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  and  digest  his 
statement  in  advance. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Bell. 
.  Dr.  Porter,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  think  the  main  thing  we  have  shown  in  this  com- 
mittee is  that  we  at  least  got  the  show  on  the  road  in  some  fashion. 
Some  other  committees  have  not  been  organized  yet.  Even  though 
there  are  certain  defects  in  getting  out  information  24  hours  ahead  of 
time,  we  really  have  the  thing  organized  and  in  a  sense  we  have  the 
show  on  the  road  when  other  committees  have  not  yet  organized. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  certainly  join  in  complimenting  the  chairman  on  this. 
I  think  he  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  getting  the  show  on  the  road, 
but  this  is  a  very  important  segment  of  that  job. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Porter. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  PORTER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION,  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Dr.  Porter.  Indeed  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  to  i^resent  to 
you  information  on  Michigan's  State- funded  programs  for  compensa- 
tory education.  I  don't  intend  to  read  the  statement.  I  hope  to  just  take 
10  minutes  to  summarize  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  and  youi*  summary  remarks  will  follow. 

Doctor,  thank  you  very  much. 

[Statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Dr.  John  W.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  and  Distinguished 
Guests : 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the  Committee  information 
ahout  Michigan's  state-funded  program  of  compensatory  education  wliich  is  based 
on  a  six-step  accountability  process  recently'  adopted  by  our  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Michigan's  compensatory  education  program,  in  its  initial  stages  of  de- 
velopment and  implementation,  was  opposed  by  many  in  the  educational  com- 
munity. This  opposition  arose,  I  believe,  because  the  legislation  included  a  provi- 
sion that  continuing  funding  would  not  be  forthcoming  unless  there  was  a  dem- 
onstrated gain  in  student  performance.  However*  the  degree  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  this  program  by  the  educational  community  is  not  really  the  question 
before  this  Committee.  Consequently,  I  would  prefer  to  spend  my  allotted  time  in 
reviewing  with  the  Committee  the  basic  assumptions  or  rationale  behind  the 
program,  the  program's  methodology,  and — to  the  extent  possible — the  degree  of 
success  achieved  by  the  program. 

Most  of  US  in  Michigan  believe — and  I  think  this  belief  is  shared  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Legislature,  and  most  certainly  by  the  State  Board  of  Education — that 
children  can  and  must  acquire  the  basic  educational  tools  needed  to  function  more 
adequately  with  American  society,  regardless  of  their  race,  ethnic  origin,  geo- 
graphical location,  or  the  socio-economic  status  of  their  family.  Based  on  this 
belief*  the  first  decision  made  was  to  eliminate  measures  of  socio-economic  status 
as  indices  of  need  in  determining  the  allocation  of  compensatory  education  funds. 

The  second  fundamental  decision  made  in  our  state  was  to  declare  that  those 
children  who  demonstrate  that  they  have  deficiencies  in  the  basic  cognitive  skills 
would  be  the  children  eligible  for  such  a  program.  The  determination  of  basic 
skills  deficiencies  would  be  based  upon  the  prior  identification  of  specific  perform- 
ance objectives — the  mastery  of  \vhich  was  deemed  essential  to  school  success.  I 
want  to  emphasize  this  point  because  it  is,  in  m^  opinion,  a  significant  turning 
point  in  the  delivery  of  public  elementary  an*^.  secondary  education  programs. 
While  many  programs,  such  as  Title  I,  are  predicated  upon  meeting  the  needs  of 
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students,  these  same  programs  quite  often  have  a  basic  flaw ;  namely,  what  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  not  identified  in  advance  of  the  delivery  of  the  service.  The 
Michigan  program  demands  articulation  of  what  is  to  be  accomplisliecl.  This 
serves  to  create  an  incentive  among  school  districts  to  modify  old  methods  of 
instruction  in  order  to  come  up  with  new  and  different  means  to  respond  success- 
fully to  the  identified  needs  of  children.  In  effect,  we  think  the  program  encour- 
ages diversity  of  means  while  world ng  toward  common  and  well -articulated  ends. 

A  third  and  related  decision  was  that,  while  student  r>erformance  objectives 
would  be  determined  in  advance  of  a  district's  receiving  any  compensatory  edu- 
cation funds,  the  funding  criteria  would  not  include  tJie  requirement  that  a  par- 
ticular educational  delivery  system  or  method  of  instruction  be  employed.  A  local 
educational  agency  receiving  compensatory  education  funds  would  be  free  to 
select  and  to  use  any  delivery  system  it  deemed  appLX3priate  to  eliminating  the 
basic  skills  deficiencies  of  its  pupils. 

A  fourth  decision  was  to,  provide  a  local  educational  ngency  witli  a  specified 
amount  of  money  for  each  eligiUle  pupil  participating  in  the  program.  The 
observance  of  this  principle  permits  a  district  to  demonstrate  that  additional 
monies — over  and  above  tlie  basic  allowii nee — can  make  a  differenc^e  in  student 
l>erformance  and,  of  course,  also  holds  the  district  accountiihle  for  student  i>er- 
formance  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  monies.  This  is  a  fundamentiil  difference 
between  the  method  of  allocating  Title  I  funds  and  the'  method  of  allocation 
used  in  our  state  porgram.  Under  the  existing  Title  I  progrnm,  funds  are  allo- 
cated without  the  requirement  that  a  difference  in  student  learning  be  demon- 
strated. However,  it  should  he  noted  that  the  utilization  of  Title  I  funds  in  local 
school  districts  has  already  been  influenced  by  the  accountalnlity  elements  of 
the  sttae-funded  compensatory  education  program  and  there  has  been  a  conse- 
quent improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  programs.  This  might  be  viewed 
as  a  positive  "spin  off"  effect  of  our  state  program. 

Fifth,  we  decided  early  that  a  compensatory  education  program  should  be 
administered  within  the  context  of  the  State  Board's  six-step  accountability 
process.  In  other  words^  we  held  that  the  compensatory  education  program  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  measurable  growth  based  upon  either  standardized  nonn- 
referenced  or  criterion-referenced  tests.  In  this  resi)ect,  the  statewide  fourth 
and  seventh  grade  assessment  results  in  Michigan  will  be  examined  to  see  if 
students  in  compensatory  education  programs  have  begun  to  close  the  gap 
between  tlieir  achievement  levels  and  those  of  students  in  other  programs. 

We  don't  believe  that  comparison  of  these  students,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the 
only  indicator  of  quality  education.  Our  belief  is  that  criteria  must  be  set  for 
all  students,  and  the  success  of  any  program  must  be  measured  against  these 
criteria.  In  other  words,  we  firmly  believe  that  there  are  certain  basic  skills 
that  can  be  acquired  by  all  students  regardless  of  their  socio-economic  status^ 
provided  the  right  environment  and  conditions  are  present  in  the  school  setting. 

The  evaluation  data  for  1971-72  is  presently  undergoing  careful  scrutiny  and 
treatment  by  our  staff.  Prelim inarj'  results  indicate  that  the  median  gain  for 
the  pupils  involved  was  about  .14  grade  equivalent  units  for  each  month  of 
program  operations.  Extended  for  a  complete  school  year's  operation,  one  could 
anticipate  a  median  gain  of  about  1.4  grade  equivalent  units.  This  figure  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  normal  expectations  for  average  pupils  and  much  above 
the  historical  growth  patterns  for  the  underachievers  being  treated  by  compensa- 
tory education  programs. 

We  are,  of  course,  somewhat  cautious  at  this  point  and  v^'ant  to  wait  for 
additional  data  and  analyses  before  we  come  to  firm  conclusions  about  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Prior  to  attempting  to  resi)ond  to  any  questions  yon  might  have,  I  would  like 
to  share  ^^"ith  the  Conmiittee  copies  of  throe  documents'  which  explain  in  greater 
detail  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  Michigan.  Exhibit  A  is  a  copy  of  our  plan 
for  educational  accountability.  Exhibit  B  is  n  coj)y  of  a  recent  statement  made 
in  terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Michigan.  Exhibit  C  is  a  eopy  of  Chapter 
3  of  our  present  State  Aid  Bill ;  Chapter  3  is  the  statutory  bases  for  our  com- 
peusatory  education  program. 
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foreword 

The  purpose  of  this  position  statement  is  to  place  in  proper  perspective  the  role 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  imptemenling  an  accountability  model  for 
improving  the  delivery  of  educational  services  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

The  model  highlights  the  need  for  common  goals  of  education,  development  of 
performance  objectives  rather  than  textbook  completion,  assessing  needs,  analyzing 
the  ways  in  which  teachers  teach,  and  providing  outside  educational  audits  to 
determine  If  changes  have  indeed  taken  place,  in  addition  to  providing  guaranteed 
in*service  professional  development. 

This  model  is  a  process,  not  e  curriculum  imposition.  Along  with  being  contin- 
uous and  circular,  the  model  is  envisioned  as  enhancing  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
the  educational  process  of  preparing  our  children  and  youth  for  adulthood. 

In  a  sense,  use  of  the  educational  accountability  model  is  analagous  to  "program 
budgeting"  in  the  business  world.  It  involves  planning,  acting  and  evaluating;  it  is  a 
tool  to  be  employed,  or  a  road  map  to  help  lead  the  educator  or  citizen  where  he 
wants  to  go. 

As  a  process,  the  accountability  model  can  he)p  Michigan  education  along  as  it 
progresses  in  preparing  children,  youth  and  adults  for  life  in  the  21st  century. 


John  W.  Porter 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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From  time  to  time  it  is  appropriate  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  step 
back  a  pace  or  two  and  take  stock  of  the  organizational  a'mis  and  operational 
objpctivRS  of  the  total  educational  enterprice  in  Michigan.  Included  here  are 
graphic  presentations  designed  to  afford  such  ar.  cpportur.ity.  It  rn»ght  be  satd  that 
:ijf:h  r..voluHtion  ir.  des-.gned  to  prevent  us  dU  from  becoming  blind  to  the  forest 
because  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  trees. 

Over  the  course  of.  more  than*  30  months,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
devoted  a  great  daal  of  collective  attention  to  developing  an  overall  accountability 
model  in  public  education. 

The  many  specific  attempts  to  achieve  greater  accountability  may  be  condensed 
;.ito  Six  general  categories,  or  thrusts.  These  are: 

1.  tdentificatiop.  discussion  and  dissemination  of  common  goals  for  Michigan 
Education. 

2.  Approaches  to  educational  challenges  based  on  performance  objectives  con- 
sistent with  the. goals. 

3.  Assessment  of  educational  needs  not  being  met,  and  which  must  be  met  to 
achieve  performance  objectives  and  goals. 

4.  Analysts  of  the  existing  (or  planned)  educational  delivery  systems  in  light  of 
what  assessment  tells  us. 

b.  Evaluation  and  testing  within  the  new  or  existing  delivery  system  to  make 
sure  it  serves  the  assessed  needs. 

6.  Recommendations  for  improvement  based  upon  the  above. 
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Basically,  this  accountability  model  may  be  applied  to  any  aspect  of  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  in  Michigan  and,  if  it  is  properly  understood,  it  will  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  educational  directions  for  the  future. 

To  some,  consideration  of  an  accountability  model  or  new  elements  in  education 
has  appeared  to  represent  a  threat  or  a  challenge  to  historically  developed  educa- 
tional approaches,  and  a  judgement  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  approaches  at  this 
point  in  time.  No  threat  is  intended,  but  each  of  us  must  find  challenge  in  con- 
sideration of  the  new  educational  elements,  and  there  must  be  general  recognition 
that  whatever  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  historically  developed  system  of 
educational  services  does  not  today  serve  effectively  all  of  the  children  and  youth 
entrusted  to  our  care. 

There  is  a  clear  message  in  the  legions  of  statistics  and  studies  compiled  over  the 
last  few  years:  Too  many  youngsters  c-yAX  school  at  an  early  age,  and  too  many 
youngsters  who  "graduate  from  hicrh  school"  are  ill-prepared,  or  disinclined,  or 
both,  to  pursue  either  further  education  or  productive  labor-in  short,  enter  into 
adulthood-in  the  free  enterprise  milieu  of  our  nation  today. 
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II 

in 


Common  Goals 
Performance  Objectives 
Needs  Assessment 


IV  Delivery  Systems  Analysis 

V  Evaluation  &  Testing 

VI  Recommendations  for  Improvement 


'  he  staff  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  time 
looking  at  new  elements  in  the  delivery  of  educational  services.  Such  elements  include: 


(  5)  School  msais  improvement        (12)  Early  childhood  education. 

(  5)  Alternative  occupational 
scheduling 

To  some,  the  approach  to  these  elements  and  others  may  have  appeared  to  be 
compartmentalized.  It  is  not.  Instead,  the  consideration  of  these  elements  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  integrated  in  what  may  be  termed  a  comprehensive  "state 
approach  to  improved  elemer»tary  and  secondary  services  to  children  and  youth." 

In  order  to  achieve  improvement  in  the  approach  to  provision  of  elementary  and 
secondary  services,  it  is  essential  to  start  with  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
-relatedness  of  new  and  traditional  elements  in  education.  Such  elements  include,  of 
course,  the  ideas  and  approaches  which  have  recently  been  our  major  concern,  and 
they  also  include  the  mechanisms  and  traditions,  the  practices  and  procedures-even 
the  physical  facilities-historically  involved  with  the  provision  of  education  to 
children  in  Michigan.  It  has  been  the  task  and  the  aim,  in  a  nutshell,  to  "build 
accountability  into  the  educational  system." 

Only  in  viewing  the  educational  needs  of  children  and  youth  as,  in  effect,  a 
continuum  beginning  at  about  age  three  and  ending  (for  elementary  and  secondary 
purposes)  at  about  age  1 8  can  there  be  assurance  of  finding  the  organizational  and 
operational  means  of  achieving  desired  ends.  Such  a  continuum  may  be  plotted 
horizontally  or  vertically;  it  may  be  discussed  in  terms  of  any  sort  of  analogy— a 
fooU>?i!l  rjams.  for  example-but  its  message  is  clear  and  can  be  viewed  graphically. 


demonstration  schools 
{  3)  Performance  contracting 
{  4)  Year-around  schooling 


{  1)  Compensatory  education 
(  2)  Experimental  programs  and 


(  7)  Coordinated  career  education 

(  8)  Student  financial  assistance 

{  9)  Expanded  utilization  of  facilities 

(10)  Neighborhood  education  centers 

(n)  Improved  professional  development 
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In  constructing  and  using  such  a  continuum,  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  only 
one  premise,  and  one  corollary  of  that  premise: 

THE  PREIVIISE:  Public^  education's  primary  task  is  meeting  the  needs  of  ad 
children  and  youth  as  they  prepare  for  adulthood. 

THE  COROLLARY:  The  needs  of  all  children  and  youth  (or  any  child  or  youth) 
include  continued  and  monitored  educational  progress  through  the  years  of 
required  formal  schooling  (and  a  little  beyond},  and  readiness  and  adequacy  for 
Ui  a  job,  (2^  satisfactory  interpersonal  relationships,  (3)  college,  (4)  other  con; 
tihuing  education,  and  (5)  citizenship.  (NOTE:  None  of  the  five  "readiness 
outcomes"  need  be  exclusive  of  the  others,  but  since  maturation  rates  and 
interests  are  widely  divergent,  it  may  be  assumed  for  purposes  of  generalization 
that  readiness  and  adequacy  for  any  one  is  sufficient  evidence  of  "successful" 
educational  development.) 


It  may  help,  in  considering  the  continuum,  to  begin  by  leapfrogging  from  the 
start  of  school  to  graduation.  The  question  posed  by  such  a  leap  in  time  is,  "what  is 
it  that  a  child  or  youth  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  at  graduation?"  One  simple 
response  that  few  would  challenge  is  "to  assume  one's  role  as  an  adult."  This 
suggests  adequate  preparation  for  continuing  education,  a  job,  marriage,  and 
citizenship. 
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If  that  is  reasonable,  efforts  mu<»l  be  made  to  assist  the  child  to  achieve  a  number 
of  intermediate  steps  on  the  way  to  this  goal.  These  intermediate  steps  can  be 
identified  as  foUows:  U)  completion  of  the  pre-school  years  (roughly,  ages  3-4-5 
years  old)  with  measurable  readiness  for  entry  into  the  primary  school  (grades  1,  2, 
3)  milieu;  (2)  measurable  progress  through  the  primary  years  (ages  6-7-8)  which 
results  in  readiness  for  elementary  school  (grades  4, .5  and  6);  (3)  adequate  assimila- 
tion of  basic  skills,  knowledge  and  abilities  in  the  elementary  years  (ages  9-10-11)  in 
preparation  for  middle  or  junior  high  school  (grades  7-8-9);  (4)  performance 
maturation  and  skills  improvement  in  the  adolescent  years  (ages  12-13-14)  to  pre- 
pare for  the  young  adult  years  (ages  15-16-17  and  grades  10-1  M 2). 


]  andoy^titii 


Having  devised  a  strategy  for  improving  elementary  and  secondary  services  to 
children  and  youth,  and  recognizing  that  there  will  be  change  in  our  educational 
delivery  systems,  the  remaining  step  is  application  of  theory  to  the  "real  world." 

The  model  for  building  accountability  into  the  educational  system  has  six  steps; 
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application  of  this  model,  in  the  context  of  the  "growth  continuum/'  also- 
naturally-has  six  steps  and  may  be  accomplished  wfth  reference  to  a  single 
individual  or  to  groups  of  like  individuals,  in  this  presentation,  let  us  begin  with  an 
example  showing  application  of  the  accountability  model  to  the  task  of  preparing 
children  for  adolescence.  ^ 

STEP  I:  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  articulated  certain  goals  for  children. 
These  are  spelled  out  in  general  terms  in  the  "Common  Goals  of  Michigan  Educa- 
tion." Each  local  district  is  asked  to  develop  their  own  modification  of  these  goals. 

STEP  II:  There  are,  by  common  consensus  and  by  definici'^n,  certain  things  it  is 
assumed  children  ou;)ht  to  know  at  various  stages  in  their  development.  This  infor- 
mation must  now  be  translated  into  performance  measures.  While  much  work 
remains  to  be  done,  the  performance  objectives  fall  naturally  into  skill  areas  and 
attttude-asptration  areas  which  are,  psychologically  speaking,  in  the  cognitive 
domain,  the  psycho-motor  domain  or  the  affective  domain. 

STEP  III:  Having  identified  the  goals  for  children,  and  having  articulated  the 
performance  objectives  for  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  the  existing  relationship 
between  them.  This  analytical  chore  must  utilize  all  the  knowledge  at  hand: 
research,  testing,  resource  distribution  and  personnel  availability  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  objective  is  to  give  local  school  officials  some  notion  of  the  variance 
between  desirability  of  performance  objectives  and  what  the  child  or  children  can 
do  (needs  assessment). 

STEP  IV:  Based  on  the  needs  assessment,  plans  must  be  made  to  change  the 
delivery  systems  to  reverse  what  has  often  been  termed  as  the  "push-out"  or  "leave 
behind"  problem.  Among  the  many  things  which  may  be  used  are  performance 
contracting,  compensatory  education,  promising  practices  from  experimental  and 
demonstration  schools,  year-around  schooling,  intensified  pre-school  education, 
improvement  of  nutrition  through  school  meals,  in-service  training  of  teachers,  and 
many  others. 

STEP  V:  If  a  change  takes  place  in  the  delivery  system,  that  change  needs  to  be 
tested  and  evaluated.  If  valid,  across  the  board  in-service  professional  development 
programs  should  be  fostered.  ^ 

STEP  VI:  When  a  district  school  has  gone  through  these  steps,  they  should 
feel  obligated  to  share  the  results.  Recomrhendations  to  the  local  district,  and  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  complete  what  is  essentially  a  circular  pattern  of 
service-goals  are  served  and/or  modified  on  the  basis  of  continuing  attention  to  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  in  the  educational  delivery  system,  and  the  process  starts 
over  again. 

When  addressing  the  question  of  'Veparing 'youth  for  adulthood,"  it  is  found 
essentially  the  same  circular  pattern  of  continuous  progress. 
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Ages  12 -18 


STEP  I:  Goals  for  youth  are  articulated,  principally,  among  other  places  in  the 
"Common  Goals  of  Education."  Local  modifications  are  developed. 

STEP  11:  Skill  or  knowledge  areas  in  the  preparation  of  youth  include  such 
things  as  developing  effective  communications,  understanding  the  political  and 
economic  systems,  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  preparing  for  work  or 
continuing  education,  development  of  health  and  nutrition  understanding,  and 
development  of  aesthetic  appreciations.  Specific  performance  measures  must  be 
developed. 

STEP  111:  Thf  youth-school  needs  assessment,  like  the  child-school  needs  assess- 
ment, is  an  analytical  chore  and  utilizes  statewide  local,  professional,  parental, 
psychological  and  a  host  of  other  "tools."  The  objective  is  to  identify  disparities 
between  desired  and  actual  outcomes. 

STEP  IV:  New  delivery  system  plans  for  youth  include,  besides  the  school- 
oriented  innovations  such  as  performance  contracting,  etc.,  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
new  thrusts  in  career  education,  including  alternative  occupational  scheduling, 
student  financial  assistance,  coordination  of  career  education  approaches,  better 
uciii^.ition  of  career  oducation  facilities,  and  neighborhood  education  facilities. 
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STEP  V:  ln»service  professional  development  and  evaluation  of  effort  in  prepar- 
ing youth  for  adulthood  may  require  a  greater  emphasis  on  willingness  to  accept 
change  than  this  step  in  the  preparation  of  children  for  adolescence,  since  per- 
formance area  objectives  and  new  delivery  system  plans  for.  youth  by  their  nature 
are  likely  to  involve  far  more  radical  depart'j res  from  the  "traditional"  approaches. 

STEP  VI:  Recommendations  for  change  which  may  come  to  (or  originate  with) 
local  districts  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  tested  against  goals  for  youth, 
and  the  cycle  continues. 


This  discussion  has  aimed  at  relating  organizational  aims  and  operational  objec- 
tives to  the  total  educational  picture  in  Michigan.  The  organizational  aims  and 
operational  objectives  which  have  been  outlined  constitute  the  approach  of  the 
Department  of  Education  as  it  seeks  to  perform  Its  function  as  the  executive  arm  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education;  as  a  leader  for  local  and  intermediate  school  districts; 
as  a  resource  for  public  officials  and  other  branches  of  government,  and  as  a  service 
agency  for  the  citizens  of  Michigan.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  later  paper  will  deal  with 
specific  objectives  of  Department  of  Education  units,,  and  delineate  to  a  greater 
degree  the  concerns  of  various  units  of  the  educational  community  in  seeking  to 
address  the  organizational  aims  and  operational  objectives  here  discussed.  Likewise, 
a  similar  document  Is  being  prepared  to  focus  on  the  educational  services  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Michigan  adults. 
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EXHIBIT  B 

The  Accountabiuty  Story  in  Michigan 

Can  the  state  guarantee  that  nearly  all  students  will  acquire  minimum  school 
skills? 

Accountability. — Does  the  word  presage  a  new  and  better  era  in  public  educa- 
tion? Or  is  it  simply  another  ivory  tower,  catchall  concept,  momentarily  popular, 
but  destined  for  the  classroom  wastebasket  in  a  year  or  two? 

In  Michigan  we  believe  we  can  use  the  word  to  trigger  a  quiet  revolution.  If  so, 
we  can  improve  educational  experiences  for  the  vast  majority  of  children,  youth, 
and  adults. 

Leon  M.  I^essinger,  former  associate  commissioner  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  has  said : 

"The  commitment  to  aecountahillty  is  a  powerful  catalyst  for  reform  and 
renewal  of  the  school  system,  because  accountability  requires  fundamental 
changes.*' 

Two  of  those  fundamental  changes  indicated  by  Lessinger  are  that  the  "em- 
phasis will  shift  from  teaching  to  learning  and  that  quality  will  be  less  a  function 
of  input  and  more  a  function  of  output  or  results— observable  changes  in  the 
learner's  performance." 

With  tliese  two  basic  changes  in  mind,  we  defined  accountability  for  our  pur- 
poses in  Michigan.  In  simplest  terms,  we  believe  accountability  is  the  guarantee 
that  nearly  all  students,  without  respect  to  race,  geographic  locations,  or  family 
socioeconomic  status,  will  acquire  the  minimum  school  skills  necessary  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  adult  choices  that  follow  successful  completion  of  public 
education.  If  we,  the  professionrls  in  education,  fail  on  this  promise,  we  will 
publicly  report  the  reasons  why. 

The  basic  question  of  accountability  was  not  raised  in  the  first  instance  by 
educators,  but  by  parents  and  citizens.  The  question  they  asked  was,  "What  are 
we  getting  for  our  education  tax  dollar?"  Tho  pat  answer,  "So  many  o^  our  high 
school  graduates  are  going  on  to  college,"  was  no  longer  acceptable  as  a  criterion 
of  quality.  Parents  wanted  to  know  what  their  children,  at  all  levels,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  know  and  do,  then  whether  they  did  in  fact  know  those  things 
and  do  those  things. 

To  get  the  answer  to  those  questions,  we  began  two  years  ago  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  educational  structure  of  our  state.  In  addition  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  began  to  put  down  on  paper  the  State  Board  of  Education  philosophy 
and  policy  in  regard  to  29  different  educational  issues  -and  problems — from  sex 
education  and  teacher  salary  negotiations  to  the  elimination  of  nonhigh  school 
districts  and  desegregation. 

While  we  were  getting  our  house  in  order,  we  began  to  develop  -a  model  for 
educational  accountability :  a  model  that  any  school  district  or  school  could 
utilize,  adapt,  or  modify  for  its  own  situation. 

Such  n  model  was  developed.  It  has  six  basic  steps  and  aim*  directly  at  genuine 
education  reform  for  all  children,  youth,  and  adults  in  Michigan.  Very  briefly,  the 
six  basic  steps  are:  1)  the  identification  of  common  goals;  2)  the  development 
of  performance  objectives;  3)  the  assessment  of  needs;  4)  the  analysis  of  de- 
livery systems;  5)  the  evaluation  of  programs;  and  6)  recommendations  for 
improvement. 

These  six  elements  are  not  necessarily  new.  What  was  new  is  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  committed  itself  to  bring  about  a  statewide  plan  to  effect 
educational  improvement.  Contrary  to  some  criticism,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
model  which  smacks  of  state  control;  indeed,  application  of  the  model  requires 
school  districts  not  to  do  the  same  thing  district  by  district  as  in  the  past  We  are 
mindful  of  local  socioeconomic  and  geographic  differences. 

While  the  model  does  not  mandate  curriculum,  it  requires  educators  to  say, 
"This  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  how  we  are  going  to  do  it  We  will  report 
whether  we  have  indeed  accomplished  what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do." 

In  tiie  tenninology  of  industry,,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  this  model  will 
permit  us  to  apply  realistic  quality  control  at  all  educational  levels  in  order  to 
assure  a  product  that  will  have  the  opportunity,  the  basic  skills,  and  the  will  and 
desire  to  become  a  contributing  member  of  our  society  rather  than  a  reluctant 
welfare  recipient 

The  next  question  was,  "Would  the  model  work  out  in  the  field?"  Eleven 
elementary  scliools  from  school  districts  representing  all  economic  levels  were 
contacted  and  asked  if  they  would  volunteer  to  participate  in  the  program.  They 
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agreed  to  do  so.  Six  of  the  schools  received  considerable  compensatory  education 
money,  either  federal  Title  I  funds  or  state  monies;  five  were  getting  minimal 
amounts  in  this  area. 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  1971-72  school  year»  in  May  and  June,  meetings  were 
set  up  with  the  administration  and  staff  of  each  of  these  11  schools  and  I  per- 
sonally spent  two  to  four  hours  rapping  with  each— explaining  what  we  were 
trying  to  do,  and  what  we  hoped  to  do,  and  answering;  questions. 

Essentially,  what  we  tried  to  get  across  was  this :  The  ultimate  mission  of  the 
elementary  school  staff  In  cooperation  with  parents  is  to  teach  each  child,  so  far 
as  he  is  able  to  learn  them,  the  basic  cognitive,  psychomotor,  and  social  skills 
for  adolescence  and  prepare  him  to  enter  the  secondary  school.  We  were  asking 
that  by  .September,  1972,  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year,  these  goals  b* 
translated  by  each  classroom  teacher  into  specific  and  measurable  student  b^* 
havior  objectives  for  review  by  any  parent  in  the  community  in  terms  of  the 
following  categories : 

Cognitive  Domain. — communication  skills,  matheniatic  skills,  natural  sciencrci 
skills,  social  science  skills,  fine  arts  skills,  health  skills. 

Psychomotor  Domain. — physical  education  skills,  industrial  arts  skills. 

Affective  Domain. — creativity,  tolerance,  morality,  honesty,  self-disciplinr:.'. 
social  awareness. 

Looking  ahead,  we  asked  each  of  the  239  teachers  taking  part  to  he  able,  by 
September  of  1973,  to  present  in  advance  of  the  opening  day  what  it  is  that  he  or 
she  would  like  to  have  accomplished  by  the  students  in  terms  of  the  school's 
overall  goal  or  mission.  Each  teacher  w?ll  have  described,  in  writing  why  tho 
particular  skill  (s)  or  knowledge  is  valuable  to  the  learner. 

More  than  5,700  youngsters,  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade,  are  taking; 
part  in  this  demonstration. 

In  addition  to  checking  out  the  accountability  model  itself,  the  administration 
of  each  of  the  11  school  districts  will  be  determining  the  administrative  feasibility 
of  the  model  in  actual  operation. 

Staff  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Education  will  have  been  assigned  to 
work  closely  with  each  of  the  schools,  and  resources  of  the  department  are  being 
made  available,  so  far  as  is  possible. 

With  the  elementary  phase  of  the  accountability  model  in  motion,  we  will 
initiate  action  at  the  secondary  level  with  particular  emphasis  on  career  educa- 
tion durhig  this  academic  year. 

Accountability,  whether  we  want  It  or  not,  is  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional scene  during  the  1970s.  The  important  issue  is.  Can  it  be  made  to  work? 
If  not,  what  are  the  viable  alternatives?  We  are  convinced  that  accountability 
can  be  a  very  positive  force  In  the  Improvement  of  education.  There  are  several 
aspects  and  results  of  the  accountability  concept  that  will  enhance  and  strengthen 
the  educational  establishment  if  they  are  pursued  vigorously.  Por  example : 

Paying  for  results  rather  than  promises. 

Designing  performance  objectives  to  evaluate  the  instructional  procedures. 
Identifying  each  student's  characteristics  and  entrance  level. 
Specifying  in  advance  desired  outcomes  of  individual  student  performance. 
Testing  the  instructional  sequences  to  see  if  they  achieve  what  they  purport 
to  achieve. 

Reordering  instructional  strategies  and  personnel  based  upon  student  needs, 
abilities,  interest,  and  attitudes. 

Involving  the  parents  of  the  community  in  the  educational  process  right  In  the 
classroom. 

Informing  students,  parents,  and  tax-paying  citizens  what  we  can  and  cannot 
do  in  a  given  situation  and  why. 

These  factors  go  to  the  heart  of  a  very  basic  auestlon,  "What  If  a  student  does 
not  reach  the  objectives?"  Then  we  as  educators  must  he  preimred  in  the  future 
to  tell  students  and  their  parents  that  the  student  hasn't  achieved,  that  he  needs 
summer  work  or  extended  day  or  week  help  such  as  special  tutoring.  Otherwise 
the  diploma  he  receives  will  be  merely  for  attendance,  not  achievement.  Account- 
ability of  the  future  means  that  we  will  not  pass  students  from  level  to  level 
merely  because  they  have  been  physically  present  in  the  classroom. 

The  challenge  Is  formidable  and  the  task  will  be  difficult ;  but  the  alternative, 
to  continue  to  do  the  same  thing  that  we  have  been  doing,  is  no  longer  acceptable. 

We  are  going  to  move  ahead  in  Michigan.  We  intend  to  show  that  teachers, 
administrators,  and  the  public  schools  can  be  held  accountable  and  can  demon- 
strate measurable  results  with  95%  of  children  and  youth.  To  the  traditional  "3 
Rs"  we  hope  to  add  the  **3  Es"— efficiency,  economy,  and  effectiveness. 
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EXHIBIT  C 
Chapter  3 

Sec.  31.  From  the  amount  appropriated  in  section  11,  there  is  allocated 
$22,500,000.00  to  enable  eligible  districts  to  establish  or  to  continue,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whatever  federal  funds  may  be  available  to  them  from  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  Public  Law  8S>-10,  the  elementary  and  secondary  education  act,  as 
amended,  but  not  to  exceed  $200.00  of  state  funds  per  eligible  pupil  part;icipating 
in  the  programs,  comprehensive  compensatory  education  programs  designed  to 
improve  the  achievement  in  basic  cognitive  skills  of  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  K~6 
who  have  extraordinary  need  for  special  assistance  to  improve  their  competencies 
in  such  basic  skills  and  for  whom  the  districts  are  not  already  receiving  addi- 
tional funds  by  virtue  of  their  being  physically,  mentally  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped. 

Sec.  32.  A  district  shall  be  eligible  for  all'ocations  under  section  31  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972-73  and  for  each  of  the  following  2  fiscal  years  if  at  least  15% 
of  its  total  enrollment  in  grades  K-6  and  not  less  than  30  of  its  pupils  in  grades 
K-^,  as  described  in  section  31  and  as  computed  under  section  33,  are  found 
to  be.  in  need  of  substantial  improvement  in  their  basic  cognitive  skills  except 
that  districts  which  received  such  aid  in  1970-71  for  schools  housing  grades  7  and 
8  shall  be  funded  if  the  pupils  in  those  schools  are  found  eligible  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  department. 

Sec.  33.  The  number  of  pupils  in  grades  K-6  construed  to  be  in  need  of  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  their  basic  cognitive  skills  shall  be  calculated  for  each 
district  by  the  following  procedural  steps : 

(a)  Using  the  composite  achievement  test  sr  jre  only  on  the  state  assessment 
battery  given  in  January*  1971,  a  percentile  ranking  shall  be  made  statewide  for 
the  scores  of  pupils  in  grades  4  and  for  the  scores  of  pupils  in  grade  7. 

(b)  The  percent  of  pupils  of  the  district  enrolled  in  grade  4,  as  defined  in 
section  31,  who  scored  at  the  fifteenth  percentile  or  lower  for  grade  4  in  accord- 
ance with  statewide  norms  established  for  the  assessment  battery,  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  this  percentage  shall  be  multiplied  by.  the  aggregate  enrollment  of  the 
district  in  grades  K-4  on  the  fourth  Friday  following  Labor  day  of  the  preceding 
school  year. 

(c)  The  percent  of  pupils  of  the  district  enrolled  in  grade  7,  as  defined  in 
section  31,  who  scored  at  the  fifteenth  penrntile  or  lower  for  grade  7,  in  accord- 
ance with  statewide  norms  established  for  the  assessment  battery,  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  this,  percentage  shall  be  multiplied  by  the  aggregate  enrollment  of 
the  district  in  grades  5  and  6  on  the  fourth  Friday  following  Labor  day  of  the 
preceding  school  year. 

(d)  The  number  of  pupils  determined  in  subdivision  (b)  shall  be  added  to  the 
number  of  pupils  determined  in  subdivision  (c)  and  this  resultant  sum  shall  be 
construed  to  be  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  district  enrolled  in  grades  K-6  who  are 
in  need  of  substantial  improvement  in  their  basic  cognitive  skills  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1972-73  and  1973-74  school  years. 

Sec.  34.  The  tentative  allocations  to  each  eligible  district  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  pupils  determined  in  subdivision  (d)  of  section  33 
by  $200.00. 

Sec.  35.  The  tentative  allocations  as  determined  in  section  34  shall  be  distrib- 
uted the  first  year  to  districts  in  decreasing  order  of  concentrations  of  pupils 
in  grades  K-6  who  score  on  the  assessment  battery  at  the  fifteenth  percentile  or 
lower  for  norms  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  Distribution  shall  begin  with  the  district 
with  highest  concentration  of  such  pupils  and  continue  in  descending  order  of 
concentration  until  all  of  the  moneys  appropriated  in  section  31  have  been  distrib- 
uted, if : 

(a)  The  districts  have  applied  for  the  moneys  on  forms  provided  by  the 
department 

(b)  The  districts  have  shown  evidence  of  having  established  comparability 
among  the  schools  within  their  boundaries  in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  state  board. 

(c)  The  districts  have  committed  themselves  to  the  involvement  of  parents, 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the  planning  and  continuous  evaluation  of  their 
compensatory  education  programs  as  conducted  under  this  chapter. 

(d)  The  districts  have  identified  the  performance  objectives  of  their  com- 
pensatory education  programs,  performance  objectives  shall  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  improvement  of  pupils'  performance  in  the  basic  cognitive  skills. 
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(e)  The  districts  have  certified  that  they  will  identify  or  have  identified,  on 
or  before  the  fourth  Friday  following  Labor  day  of  the  school  year,  the  pupils 
to  be  provided  special  assistance  with  these  moneys  with  the  pupils  being 
selected  in  grades  2-6  from  the  lowest  achievers  in  basic  cognitive  skills  and 
in  grades  K  and  1  from  among  those  with  the  lowest  readiness  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  cognitive  skills.  The  aggr^ate  number  of  pupilc  selected  from  grades 
K--4  and  from  grades  5  and  6  shall  bear  at  least  vhe  same  ratio  to  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  these  blocs  of  grades  as  those  percentages  which  were  used  for  the 
districts  in  subdivisions  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  33. 

Sec.  36.  A  district  receiving  moneys  under  section  31  may  use  these  moneys 
in  any  manner  which,  in  the  judgment  of  its  board  and  its  staff,  contributes 
significantly  toward  substantial  improvements  in  the  basic  cognitive  skills  of  the 
pupils.  These  uses  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following : 

(a )  Employment  of  additional  personnel. 

(b)  Purchase  of  instructional  devices  and  other  aids. 

(c)  Leasing  of  portable  classrooms. 

(d)  Contracting  with  a  public  or  private  agency,  a  group  of  employees  or 
a  group  of  nonemployees. 

(e)  Providing  inservice  training  for  teachers  and  other  personnel. 

(f )  Provision  of  adequate  nutrition  and  health  care  to  students. 

Sec.  37.  As  a  condition  of  receiving  moneys  for  use  in  fiscal  years  following 
1971-72,  an  assessment  of  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  each  pupil  construed  to 
be  in  need  of  special  assistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  with  the  use 
of  pretests  and  posttests.  These  tests  shall  be  administered  or  approved  for 
administration  by  the  department  in  accordance  with  policies  of  the  state  board 
to  determine  the  amount  of  progress  made  by  the  pupils  toward  attainment  of 
the  performance  objective  specified  in  the  district's  approved  application  as 
stipulated  in  subdivision  (d)  of  section  35.  In  the  subsequent  year  for  each  pupil 
making  a  minimum  gain  during  the  year  of  at  least  75%  of  the  skills  in  the 
performance  objectives  specified  for  his  program,  the  district  shall  receive  the 
full  per  pupil  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  district  in  accordance  with  section 
31;  and  for  those  pupils  who  do  not  achieve  at  least  75%  gain,  the  district  shall 
receive  an  amount  per  pupil  prorated  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  of  actual 
gain  made  bears  to  75%  of  the  total  skills  listed  for  the  programs  provided 
these  pupils  except  that  for  the  year  1972-73  the  full  per  pupil  amount  shall  be 
allocated  for  all  participating  pupils.  Regardless  of  gain  levels,  a  district  shall 
be  paid  in  full  for  a  pupil  who  has  migrated  from  the  district  during  the  school 
year  and  for  a  pupil  who  has  not  attended  school  for  a  minimum  period  of  150 
days  because  of  health  reasons  verified  by  a  medical  authority. 

Sec.  38.  The  state  board  shall  report  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature 
not  later  than  October  1  of  each  year  the  results  of  the  evaluation  studies  in- 
cluding a  report  on  exemplary  programs  which  promote  academic  achievement. 

Sec.  39.  No  funds  appropriated  under  this  chapter  shall  be  allocated  for 
pupils  bused  to  another  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  racial 
balance  of  students.  Any  funds. appropriated  under  this  chapter  not  used  for  the 
purpose  appropriated  shall  be  returned  to  the  general  fund. 

Performance  Goals  Cttt  Down  Complaints  and  Confusion 

Parents  in  California's  ABC  Unified  School  District  still  moan  if  Johnny 
brings  home  a  D  in  math.  But  they  no  longer  wonder  why  as  much  as  they  used  to. 

That's  because  ABC's  new  performance  objectives  are  clearing  up  a  lot  of  old 
confusion  about  what  goes  on  in  classrooms.  In  simple  laymans'  terms  that 
parents  can  understand,  the  objectives  spell  out  precisely  what  children  in  Grades 
K-6  are  expected  to  accomplish  throughout  the  year. 

In  September  all  parents  received  a  set  ttf  written  objectives  covering  basic 
comi)etencies  youngsters  must  demonstrate  in  math,  reading,  language  arts,  social 
science,  and  science.  These  were  condensed  from  a  far  more  detailed  teacher's 
list  and  boiled  down  to  eight  or  ten  basics  for  each  subject.  To  ensure  clarity, 
many  of  the  goals  were  accompanied  by  an  illustration. 

Parents  of  first-graders  got  goals  for  first-grade  pupils,  parents  of  second- 
graders,  goals  for  Grade  2,  and  so  on.  In  some  schools,  principals  Rent  a  set  of 
objectives  home  with  youngsters,  along  with  an  explanatory  letter.  In  most, 
however,  instructors  preferred  to  distribute  the  goals  at  the  year*s  first  parent- 
teacher  conference — ^largely  because  they  wanted  to  explain  how  the  objctives 
would  be  measured.  While  the  teacher*s  performance  list  includes  suggested 
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valuation  criteria  for  each  objtHitive.  the  tie-in  between  performance  level  and 
grades  is  up  to  tlie  individual  instructor. 

Administrator  Lee  Wiutz  believes  that  standardized  objectives  definitely  en- 
hance teacher  credibility,  as  well  as  the  district's.  **Before  performance  objec- 
tives, a  parent's  simple  question  about  arithmetic  skills  \Yas  likely  to  lead  to  a 
coniplicati'd  and  vague  answer,  full  of  educational  jargon,"  says  Wintz. 

Now  wiien  parents  ask  about  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses,  teachers  can 
3>inpoint  them  clearly  and  specifically.  A  teacher  can  tell  parents,  for  instance, 
that  Johnny  is  having  trouble  with  objective  seven:  distinguishing  between 
sfpiares  and  rectangles.  Or  that  he  has  mastered  objective  tive :  measuring  sizes 
and  shapes.  Importantly,  too,  the  objectives  pave  the  way  for  parents  to  help  their 
children  with  wliatever  problem  areas  the  teacher  identifies. 

While  it's  too  early  to  assess  parent  reaction,  Wintz  regards  initial  comments 
as  ''highly  favorable.'*  And  if  parents  wind  up  happy,  they  won't  be  the  only 
ones.  The  objectives  certinly  ease  administration  compliance  with  the  state's 
Stull  Act.  which  nnindates  teacher  evaluation  on  the  basis  of  pupil  performance. 
The  StuU  Act  went  into  effect  in  September,  the  same  time  as  ABC's  perform- 
ance objectives,  but  the  timing  is  only  coincidental,  Wintz  says.  Actually,  the 
district's  objectives  have  been  in  the  works  for  two  years.  What  prompted  them 
was  a  local  situation — unitication  of  throne  school  districts,  including  the  cities 
of  Artesia,  Cerritos  and  portions  of  Long  Beach. 

To  systenmtize  learning  goals,  district  officials  recruited  teachers  from  all 
throe  areas  and  hired  them  to  write  performance  goals  during  the  summer  and 
released  time  periods.  Once  completed,  the  objectives  were  distributed  to  all 
tearhors  for  evaluation  and  revision.  That  meant  another  year's  work,  but  it  put 
Al^O  **well  ahead  of  the  pack  on  meeting  accountability  demands. 

-The  Stall  Act  forced  most  California  districts  to  do  a  rush  job  on  writing 
oloectives,"  Wintz  notes.  "Consequently,  in  most  areas,  performance  standards 
art'  being  handed  down  by  administrators.  ABC's  advantage  is  that  our  objectives 
w  ere  written  )>y  teachers  themselves." 

Dr.  PonxKR.  Wliat  I  am  about  to  say  will  be  controversial  outside 
of  Micliigan,  but  it  is  no  longer  controversial  within  Michigan  and 
one  of  onr  school  superintendents  that  has  a  demonstrated  program  is 
in  the  room  to  verif  y  these  remarks. 

Ovir  emphasis  is  on  student  output  rather  than  school  inputs.  That 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  what  we  attempted  to  do  in  our  State 
compensatory  program.  Five  supporting  decisions  have  been  made 
which  are  all  five  diiferent  from  title  I,  which  tends  to  provide  some 
demonstrated  improvement  in  the  performance  of  students  in  our 
State. 

First  of  all,  from  the  Governor  all  the  way  down  to  the  State  boaid  of 
education  and  legislators,  we  believe  that  there  arc  certain  basic  educa- 
tional goals  that  can  be  reached  by  chidren  in  Michigan  regardless  of 
their  color  or  race  or  their  geographical  location  or  their  i:>arents' 
socioeconomic  status.  Therefore,  the  first  decision  we  made  was  to 
remove  from  our  $23  million  program  the  criterion  of  socioeconomic 
status  as  an  indicator  of  qualification. 

Education's  job  primarily  is  to  improve  the  learning  process  of  boys 
and  girls  and  whore  deficiencies  exist  in  that  learning  process  within 
children  we  as  educators  are  obligated  to  eradicate  those  deficiencies. 
The  second  fundamental  decision  made  was  to  require  school  dist.ricts 
to  identify  in  advance  in  measurable  terms  what  they  deem  to  be  the 
essential  performance  objectives  for  school  success.  "^^Tiile  many  pro- 
grams under  title  I  are  predicated  upon  meeting  students'  needs,  quite 
often  identifying  in  advance  what  is  expected  does  not  take  place.  A 
third  decision  based  upon  our  progfram  is  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  trying  to  determine  liow  the  school  or  the  teachers  ought  to  provide 
the  instruction.  What  we  are  attempting  to  say  is  that, 
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Here  are  some  funds  over  and  above  your  basic  allotmont.  You  do  whatever 
has  to  be  done,  but  when  the  instruction  is  over  we  expect  some  inuirovement, 
in  regard  to  what  you  said  in  advance  you  wanted  to  do. 

A  fouith  decision  was  to  provide  a  specific  amount  of  luonoy  for 
the  eligible  pupil  paiticipating  in  the  ])rograin  on  the  assumptioji  that 
if  a  school  district  requests  additional  funds  over  and  above  their 
regular  allotment,  those  additional  funds  will  be  used  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  student  performance  or  there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  dis- 
trict should  request  funds  and  obviously  that  is  controvoi'siSil  as  well 
as  the  previous  three. 

Fifth,  we  decided  eai'ly  that  conipensatoi'v  education  pi'oiirams  must 
bo  i>art  of  a  lai'ger  progj'am  of  (junlity  educntioji,  that  jiuio(!d  if  com- 
pensatory education  is  going  to  work,  it  has  to  not  only  work  within 
the  confines  of  those  so-called  academically  disadvantaged  or,  under 
title  I,  culturally  disadvantaged  students,  but  it  has  to  stai't  to  show 
that  it  is  complementing  the  regular  program  and  that  the  students 
are  indeed  able  to  compare  somewhat  more  favorably  to  the  normal 
distribution  of  students  within  the  ]Dopnlatioii  of  any  school  district. 

Evaluations  for  1071-72  of  our  State  compensntoi*y  program  arc 
very  encouraging.  All  over  oui*  State  we  have  information  to  indicate 
that  indeed  avo  can  make  a  diffei'cnce  in  tlie  pei'formance  of  students 
in  the  basic  skills.  In  our  pi'ogram,  and  I  have  pi'ovided  you  with  a 
copy  of  the  legislation,  we  said  that, 

Here  is  some  extra  money  if  you  will  assure  us  that  you  wiU  provide  an  in- 
structional prog:ram  to  at  least  demonstrate  that  the  student  has  grown  in  per- 
formance equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  a  year's  growth. 

Our  indications  on  a  number  of  measures  to  date  Avould  indicate  that 
in  most  of  oui*  school  districts  students  are  for  the  first  time  beginning 
to  improve  their  pei'formance  above  1  year  grade  level  groAvth.  I  thinlc 
sevei'al  significant  points  can  be  attested  to  as  a  result  of  this  program, 
Avhich  lias  been  in  operation  ]iow  for  3  years. 

Fii'st  of  all,  it  is  a  powerful  tool  for  teachers  because  in  oui*  j^ro- 
gram  the  teacher  must  know  in  advance  what  she  wants  to  accomplish 
with  a  group  of  childi'ou  that  ai*e  entrusted  to  her  care  so  that  she  has 
a  knowledge  of  what  slie  wants  to  do  independent  of  tlie  textbooks,  and 
I  can  get  into  that  latei*. 

Second,  it  is  a  powerful  tool  for  the  teachci'S  to  tell  the  colleges  of 
education  about  the  kind  of  training  and  insei'vice  training  they  need 
in  order  to  produce  results,  which  is  really  the  "name  of  the  ganie." 

Third,  it  is  a  very  powerful  tool  for  telling  textbook  publishers  what 
kinds  of  textbooks  need  to  be  prepared  to  help  better  delivei*  services 
to  bo3's  and  girls.  We  believe  that  in  this  program  which  we  are  scruti- 
nizing very  carefully  tlie  evidence  indicates  clearly  that  we  can  indeed, 
based  upon  the  premises  of  title  I,  improve  the  perfoi'mance  of  boy.s 
and  girls  throughout  our  State  regardless  of  their  A-arying  back- 
grounds. 

That  is  my  statement.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have. 

Chairman  PERiaNS.  I  am  impressed.  Dr.  Porter,  with  your  state- 
ment concerning  the  results  obtained  in  your  State  of  Micliigan.  I 
notice  that  on  page  15  you  mention  the  acliievements  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  you  show  tables  on  reading  achievement,  and  math 
achievements.  You  state : 
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The  data  in  tiiese  U\o  tables  clearly  iudicute  tluit  stmlwits  in  MicUigvauV  vom- 
lar  school  year  title  I  ijrograms  did  nmUe  substantial  gains  hi  basic  skills  aehievo- 
meut  In  fact,  the  j^aiiis  indicate  that  the  averaj^e  Michigan  title  1  student  in 
regular  school  year  programs  lias  begun  to  narrow  the  gap  between  title  1  basic 
skills  achievement  and  tlie  national  average  basic  skills  achievement 

Do  you  wisli  to  elaboruto  just  a  little  ? 

I)r/Poim:R.  Yos.  HuHtnl  upon  our  evtiluatious,  and  we  encoun\p:c 
iiidcpeiulent  ovaluations— in  oMicr  words,  we  doivt  ask  our  school  dis- 
tricts to  evaluate  what  thoy  are  doing — we  ask  outsiders  to  come  in 
and  evaluate  it,  based  n])on* standardized  measures  of  student  acliiev(^- 
ment.  The  results  that  w(5  have  in  from  independent  evaluators  indieiite 
that  through  our  State  compensatory  program  and  the  spinoif  to  title 
I  students  in  our  luetropolitau  areas  are,  indeed,  beginning  to  per- 
form on  standardized  instruments  and  close  the  gap  w;itli  normal 
students  on  the  same  instrument. 

Chairman  rKRKixs.  Tfow  do  you  feel  about  this  so-ealle<l  special 
revenue  sharing  package  of  the  President  insofar  as  title  T  is  (con- 
cerned 'i  Go  ahead  and  give  the  connnittee  y(mv  views. 

Dr.  PoKTKn.  My  view  on  revenue  sharing  as  it  I'elates  to  title  I  ^yould 
be  that  the  funds  are  needed,  the  title  1  funds,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  whether  they  come  to  Michi^-an  by  tlic  present  allocation  or 
whether  they  coine  by  revenue  sharing,  tluit  those  funds  will  be  allo- 
cated to  the  .school  clistricts  to  do  the  job  based  nj^^on  what  we  ar(* 
now  doing  in  our  State;  in  other  words,  we  would  insist  that  title  1 
,programiiig  be  more  shnilar  to  v.hat  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our 
State. 

I  would,  however,  caution  that  any  change  in  the  title  I  ])rogram 
that  has  not  been  thought  out  as  tied  to  revenue  sharing  could  be  dis- 
astrous for  the  gains  that  have  been  made  throughout  the  country 
under  that  program. 

Cliairman  Pkkkins.  TsTow  I  sense  your  skepticism  when  you  use  th(» 
word  "caution''  about  title  I.  Ho\v\lo  yon  foresee  destruction  to  the 
title  I  program  if  we  were  to  i^roceed  in  that  direction  ? 

Dr.  PoRTOi,  How  do  I  see  the  destruction  of  title  I  if  wc  were  to- 
move  toward  revenue  sharing? 

Chairman  Pi'^iacixs.  Yes. 

Dr.  PonTKu.  The  present  title  I  program  is  based  upon  allocations 
and  allotments.  A  revenue  sharing  program  not  based  upon  those  *al- 
lotments  and  allocations  could  create  modifications  in  the  distribution 
of  title  I  funds  that  could  penalize  certain  school  districts.  In  our 
State,  as  one  example,  wc  get  over  $50  million  in  title  I,  which  is  a 
sizable  amount  of  mone3\  Half  of  that  money  goes  to  Detroit. 

Under  revenue  sharing  whether  or  not  half  of  that  money  could  be 
allocated  to  Detroit,  which  has  only  15  percent  of  the  students  of  the* 
State,  is  one  of  the  pitfalls  that  I  am  saying  we  need  to  caution  a2:ainst.. 
We  happen  to  believe  that  Detroit  needs  these  funds,  but  Detroit  must 
at  the  same  time  demonstrate  that  the  title  I  funds  are  indeed  making 
a  difference  in  the  students. 

To  make  the  shift  without  being  able  to  maintain  that  type  of 
control  could  create  some  problems. 

Chairman  Pkkktxs.  ]Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mw  Chaii^man. 

Dr.  Porter,  I  think  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  this  subcommittee. 
IMany  of  the  members  are  still  here  who  originally  wrote  the  Elemcn- 
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tnry  ami  Secondary  Kdueatiou  Act  and  title  I  back  in  19G5,  and  wo 
liavc  siHMi  chancres  talcing-  place  that,  from  niy  point  of  view,  api^earcd 
to  1)0  contrary  to  our  oi'ii>-iiial  intent  ^vitll  respect  to  how  local  school 
districts  wonld  deterjnino  the  allocation  of  title  I  fnnds  in  terms  of 
idcutifyini,^  the  cliildrcn  to  be  the  objects  of  the  special  fnnding  and 
the  special  pi-o^jrani.  \Ve  used  the  expression  in  that  legislation  '^edn- 
cational  deprivation.*' 

AVe  talk  abont  an  edncationally  depi-ived  child.  Unfortnnately, 
we  weiv  forced  to  nse  a  fonnnla  that  in  the  first  instance  determines 
tlu>  allocation  of  funds  to  school  dii^tricts  and  counties  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  allocation  of  fmuls  to  a  school  district  to  education  of  a 
particular  child  on  the  basis  of  economic  factors,  children  living  in 
I'amilies  Avith  $i!,(M)0  oi*  less  income,  ])ublic  assistance,  and  so  on. 

Tliis  led,  in  oni*  State  of  Michigan  in  the  very  beginning,  to  a  mis- 
understanding that  we  intended  there  be  a  means  test  and  that  the 
cliildi'en  actually  iiivolved  in  the  program  should  be  identified  as 
children  who  are  coming  from  an  economically  deprived  family,  not 
childiTU  who  wei  e  identihed  by  local  school  people  as  having  special 
needs. 

We  straightened  that  out  after  a  period  of  time  in  ^[ichigan.  This 
was  before  your  tenure  as  superintendent  started.  Since  that  time  we 
have  functioiunl  very  well  nwtW  fairly  recently  when  it  was  reported 
to  be  by  a  n\unber  of  superintendents  throughout  the  State  that  the 
nH)sr.  i-ecent  regulations  under  title  I,  which  actirally,  in  fact,  require 
the  segregation  of  children  on  socioeconomic  bases,"  particularly  eco- 
iu)mic  leases,  as  a  condition  pivcedeut  to  eligibility  for  the  use  of  title 
T  funds,  has  led-  to  the  impi*ession,  and  1  think  justiliably  so,  at  the 
local  level  that  you  can  only  use  title  I  fnnds  safely  for  a  program 
that  is  carried  on  in  a  classroom  where  only  poor  children  are  in 
attendance. 

Tliis  is  certainly  not  what  this  committee  intended  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  written.  T  find  it  very  interesting  that  you  have  followed 
the  i)attern  of  title  I  in  Michigan,  that  the  legislature  has  apparently 
been  in\pi*essed  with  the  potential  of  this  extra  assistance  for  compen- 
satoiT  education  which  title  I  was  intended  to  be  at  all  times,  but  that 
you  spelled  out  iu  the  legislation  that  the  money  would  be  spent  for 
childi-en  who  have  extraordinary  need  for  special  assistance  to  improve 
their  con^petency  in  such  basic  skills. 

You  made  a  point  in  your  testimony  of  indicating  at  the  bottom  of 
page  1  that,  first,  the  decision  was  made  to  eliminate  measures  of  socio- 
ecoiu)mic  status  as  indices  of  need  in  determining  the  allocation  of 
compi^nsatory  education  funds. 

Since  you  are  in  the  process  of  merging  State  funds  in  compensatory 
education  with  the  funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
is  a  result  we  considered  at  all  stages  to  be  very  much  desired,  what 
problem  does  it  present  to  you  with  the  Federal  regulation  saying 
that  you  must  use  socioeconomic  consideration  for  determining  eligi- 
bility of  children  when  you  say  that  in  the  allocation  of  State  fnnds 
von  a\*oided  using  socioeconomic  indices  as  applied  to  the  individual 
child? 

Dr.  PoKTKR.  That  is  true.  Congressman  Ford.  It  has  created  some 
problems  for  Michigan.  One  is  that  the  title  I  program,  as  regidations 
are  now  developed,  is  more  restrictive  and,  therefore,  you  can't  pack- 
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a<re  tlie  kind  of  protrniin  in  Flint  or  Detroit  tliat  you  can  undei*  tlie 
State  program.  We  liave  encouraged  the  Ollice  of  Education  to  take 
.stei)S  to  modify  the  title  I  program  to  allow  it  to  be  more  compatible 
with  ours. 

The  second  problem  that  we  have,  which  you  also  clearly  identified, 
is  that,  as  long  as  title  I  addresses  itself  to  the  socioecouoinic  status 
us  an  indicator,  the  movement  of  students  out  of  a  i^articular  impacted 
area  beconies  almost  impossible.  We  believe  that  title  I  funds  ought  to 
l)e  allowed  to  follow  the  student  as  the  State  section  o  funds  could, 
or  the  cha].)ter  o  funds  of  ^Michigan,  if  indeed. you  can  provide  that 
student  with  a  better  educational  program  or  delivery  system  outside 
of  his  social  enviromnent. 

FimVny,  as  you  indicated,  we  don't  believe  tliat  the  stigma  of  one's 
socioecoiioniic'stal  us  ought  to  be  an  indicator  of  his  educational  attain- 
nient.  There  are  people,  in  my  belief,  that  may  be  poor  economically, 
but  there  is  no  reason  wliy  tliey  cau't  be  given  quality  education  in 
terms  of  basic  skills.  It  is  fov  those  reasons  that  we  have  been  pressing 
with  the  Onice  of  Education  for  a  modification  of  title  I  similar  to  my 
preiicntation. 

Mr.  FoKn.  When  the  legislation  Avns  \vritten,  \ve  recognized  legisla- 
tivel}^,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here  and  on  the  lloor, 
the  high  correlation  between  concentrations  of  people  in  the  lower 
economic  levels  with  special  needs  in  education,  needs  for  compen- 
satory education.  IIa\*ing  accomplished  that,  however,  we  were  very 
careful  to  structure  the  legislation  so  that  local  school  professionals 
would  malce  the  determination  that,  after  they  had  reeeivctl  the  money, 
there  was  a  particular  set  of  priorities  in  that  particular  area. 

What  would  be  the  priority  in  Chairman  Perkins'  district  in  east- 
ern Kentucky  and  what  might  be  the  priority  at  any  given  moment  in 
the  center  cit}''  of  Detroit  could  be  diii'erent  educational  concepts.  We> 
did  not  intend  the  kind  of  straitjacket  that  the  regidations  are  now 
putting  on  the  administi'ators  to  say  to  them,  "You  nuist  single  out,  as 
you  do  in  the  school  lunch  progranv' — a  progi'ani  that  for  that  reason 
alone  I  have  to  gag  wlu^i  I  vote  for  it  e\*ery  time,  because  it  outrages 
me  to  think  of -stamping  little  children's  hands  with  some  kind  of 
mark  to  mark  them  as  poor  children  before  they  go  get  their  lunch. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  lighting  great  battles  across  the  country 
about  eliminating  discrimination,  we  are  starting  to  administer  these 
])rograms  in  a  way  that  intensifies  the  feolina*  of  the  student  that,  when 
he  comes  into  this  educational  institution,  he  is  different,  he  is  going 
to  be  sent  to  a  different  classroom,  and  so  on. 

Frankly,  while  you  and  I  might  possibty  disagree  on  this,  I  con- 
sider this  kind  of  carefully  structured  segregation  to  be  more  invidious 
than  the  racial  segregation  that  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  overcome  so 
many  other  ways,  because  it  is  so  deliberate  and  it  is  being  put  together 
in  an  almost  Orwelliai;  way  by  people  \vho  are  theoretically  connnitted 
to  eliminating  the  vestiges  of  discrimination. 

One  last  question.  We  have  certainly  before  us  the  potential  of  a 
great  discussion  this  year  on  the  value  of  categorical  assistance.  My  rec- 
ollection was  that  a  few  years  ago  we  didn't  have  categorical  school 
aid  in  Michigan  except  for  programs  like  the  crippled  and  the  handi- 
capped, and  so  on,  but  that,  since  title  I  has  been  in  existence,  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature  has  moved,  and  Michigan  educators  have  moved,  to 
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develop  a  program  of  catenforical-typo  assistance,  sucli  as  tlie  cliaptor  3 
program  you  are  talking  about  here,  seemincr  to  indicate  that  .tlie  Fed- 
oral  approach  through  such  things  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  categorical  programs  has  found  acceptance  to  the  ex- 
tent- tliat,  in  using  tlieir  scarce  resoui'ces  hi  the  State,  tlie  State  of 
Michigan,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  policy,  has  determined  that  a  categori- 
cal a]iproach  such  as  chapter  3  is  a  more  effective  way  to  add  school  as- 
sistance to  the  local  school  systems  than  it  would  be  by  sirnply 
{\dding  more  money  to  the  general  school  systems  without  strings 
attaclicdto  it. 

Yon  do  attach  strings  liere,  because  you  roquii'o  conditions  precedent 
to  I'cceiving  this  money  as  distinguished  froni  receiving  the  other 
State  funds,  tlien  you  require  followup  and  justification  for  the  man- 
ner i  n  which  it  has  been  expended. 

Would  you  like  to  con\ment  on  the  concept  of  this  kind  of  categorical 
approncli'as  it  lias  l)eeu  adopted  by  our  State?  Is  it  correct  to  assume 
that  the  way  was  shown  through  ]:>rogvams  such  as  title  I  and  is  it  a'^so 
nt  the  same  time  I'easonable  to  expect  that  it  lias  succeeded,  to  the 
extent  that  the  legislature  is  likely  to  go  on  with  categorical  assist- 
ance ? 

Dr.  Tor^TEK.  YcSj  Conffi'ossman.  First  of  all.  I  happen  to  a.^rree  witli 
youi*  statement  reijarding  the  categorization  of  students  by  socio- 
economic status.  I  think  in  Michigan,  T  can  say  from  the  Governor,  the 
legislature,  and  State  board  of  education  and  teachers,  we  feel  it  is 
important  to  have  this  type  of  fiuiding  ]M*ogram. 

Even  in  our  full  State  funding  proposal,  Avhich  Avas  defeated,  a 
constitutional  amendment,  we  identified  compensatory  educatioUj  spe- 
cial education, %and  A^ocational  education  as  three  categories  that  must 
be  maintained.  I  would  say  in  response  to  yoni*  question  that  title  I 
in  ESEA  has  set  the  stage  for  sharpening  up  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
meet  the  selected  needs  of  individual  children  and  youth. 

Fjvon  nndei'  revenue  sharing  I  would  hope  that  these  categories 
would  continue  to  be  highlighted  because  they  are  needed  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Thank  you  vei'y  much.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Mr.  Ivehman  has  a  question  and  then  we  are 
going  to  call  on  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Lettmax.  I  just  want  to  compliment  Dr.  Poi-ter  on  a  good 
presentation. 

Dr.  Pouter.  Thank  you.  - 

Chairman  Perictxs.  T^t  me  thank  yo\i.  Dr.  Porter,  for  coming  here 
and  being  such  an  outstanding  witness.  You  have  been  very  heljoful 
to  the  committee  and  have  given  us  some  guidance.  We  appreciate 
your  coming. 

I  understand  from  my  colleagues  on  this  committee  that  you  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job  in  IMichigan  as  school  superintendent.  I  hope 
to  see  you  here  aij:ain. 

Let* me  state  that  Mr.  Bell,  our  colleague  from  California,  will  now 
continue  with  the  hearings  and  then  recess  them  until  Monday  at 
9:?yO  a.m.,  at  which  time,  the  reporter  will  be  back.  And,  Mr.  Bell, 
you  just  continue  with  this  witness  and  call  anyone  else  yon  wish. 

Mr.  Bell  [presidhig].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This,  I  think, 
foretells  of  the  future  when  we  have  a  HepuWican  Congress. 

Dr.  Porter,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  before  our  committee. 
I  certainly  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  testimony. 


Did  yon,  Dr.  Porter,  have  any  problems  with  your  testing  program 
and,  if  so,  are  there  ways  that  these  can  bo  overcome? 

Dr.  PoKTKR.  Yes,  we  did  liave  when  we  first  began.  I  think  wo  were 
one  of  tlie  first  States  to  move  toward  attempting  to  assess  students' 
needs  before  attempting  to  provide  instructional  programs.  Wo  de- 
^^e]opod  this  program  witli  educational  testing  service,  wliicli  is  tlie 
largest  testing  service  in  the  world.  Wo  discovered  very  soon  that  a 
great  deal  of  controvei*sy  arose  in  our  Stnte  because  the  educational 
community  was  saying,  --Rut  you  are  not  assessing  what  we  feel  needs 
to  be  taught." 

AVe  I'csponded  to  that  criticism  by  taking  steps  to  shift  from-  stand- 
ardized norm  tests  to  tests  based  iq^on,  and  this  is  impoii:ant,  what 
Micliifjfan  teachers  and  parents  and  others  identified  as  thp  things  that 
tliey  thought  children  and  youth  of  ]\iichigan  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
and  do  as  Miey  pi'Ogress  tlirough  tlie  system. 

Beginning  in  Septembei*  of  1973  we  will  assess  all  fourth  graders 
based  upon  tlie  kind  of  critei'ia  that  Michigan  educatoi^s  and  parents 
lui7e  been  able  to  identify  as  being  reasonable  and  will  test  all  seventh 
gradei-s  based  upon  this  type  of  criteria.  This  has  reduced  considerably 
the  controversy  that  has  existed  in  our  State  over  the  past  3  yeai^s. 

ilv,  Biux.  I  like  very  much  what  you  said  on  page  2,  in  fact,  all 
through  the  rendition  of  your  statement  ai*e  statements  that  I  think 
concern  the  individual  student  and  the  need  for  emphasizing  the 
places  wlierc  3'ou  can  show  progi*ess  of  the  individual  student  by  tak- 
ing the  lowest  in  the  area.  This  is  something  that  Mr.  Quio  and  others 
have  been  working  on  as  a  possible  amendment. 

Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  complicated  it  is  now  for  a  State 
or  a  local  school  district  to  apply  for  a  Federal  program  such  as  title 
I.  title  II,  aid  for  the  handicapped  and  other  elementary''  and  secoirdar}^ 
])rograms,  how  much  paperwork  is  involved,  and  how  much  work,  for 
t])e  average  State  plan  ? 

Di\  PoRTEU.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  paperwork  involved, 

Mr.  Bell.  Under  the  ])resent  prograins  ? 

Di*.  PoRTEU.  Under  the  present  "programs.  One  of  the  projects  that 
wo  have  suggested  to  the  Office  of  Education  is  a  consolidation — 
<^ategoricals  can  remain,  but  a  consolidation  of  tho  granting  so  that 
the  school  district  would  not  have  to  file  8  or  9  or  12  or  15  different 
ai>plications  for  funds.  We  are  hoping  that  that  suggestion  will  be 
received  favorably  by  the  Office  of  Education.  At  the  same  time  we 
ai'o  attempting  to  reduce,  not  only  witliin  our  State  but  with  tho 
Federal  funds,  our  requests.  For  example,  if  a  district  is  able  to  iden- 
tify in  advance  what  it  feels  the  needs  jn  terms  of  resources  to  meet 
some  specific  objective  we're  of  the  belief,  and  this  is  what  our  chapter 
r>  program  is  predicated  on,  that  the  district  ought  to  be  given  the 
resources  as  long  as  they  can  demonstrate  that  it  makes  a  difference. 

You  don't  need  a  lot  of  complicated  forms  to  move  to  that  kind  of 
administrative  accountability. 

Mr.  P>ELL.  What  you  are  leading  to  is  giving  the  district  more  flexi- 
bility, away  from  the  dominance  of  Washington  ? 

Dr.  Porter.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  think  that  could  be  done  and  possibly  a  step  in  that 
direction  would  be  made  with  the  administration's  suggested  program 
of  revenue  sliaring?  That  direction  is  likely  to  be  the  result,  is  it  not? 
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Dr.  Porter.  I  wouldn't  say  that  that  is  likely  to  be  the  ro^snlt  froin 
revenue  sharing  per  se.  That  is  only  going  to  come  about  when  wc  in 
the  educational  community  have  articulated  clearly  and  precisely  to 
the  public  what  education  is  to  serve  and  the  students  to  be  served, 
what  it  is  we  want  to  accomplish.  The  revenue  slinring  in  itself  is  not 
the  panacea.  Revenue  sharing  or  title  I,  we  say  to  you  clearly,  "Here 
are  the  things  we  want  to  be  able  to  accomplish  with  the  money.  We 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  after  the  process  of  using  the  money 
whether  we  were  able  to  achieve  our  objective." 

'I'hen  revenue  sharing  or  any  other  kind  of  prograni  becomes  clear. 

Mr.  Bkll.  Dr.  Porter,  what'l  was  thinkin^^  of  there  is  that  there  is 
less  likely  to  be  strings  attached,  particularly  to  the  special  revenue 
sharing,  so  therefore  the  control  that  you  will  have  as  a  local  super- 
intendent would  be  greater,  therefore  you  would  have  more  flexibility, 
therefore  you  would  be  able  to  do  the  things  you  are  talking  about  a 
little  better.  That  is  the  concept  I  am  coming  to.  If  tlie  revenue  sharing 
is  hanclled  that  way,  which  I  assume  it  would  be,  then  I  would  think 
your  job  and  doing  the  things  you  are  talking  about  could  be  easier 
under  that  circumstance,  would  you  agree  ? 

Dr.  Porter.  I  would  agree  that  the  revenue  sharing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  State  should  be  as  you  indicnted. 

Mr.  Beu^.  Would  you  favor  simplification  of  reporting  requirements 
under  the  various  State  grant  programs?  Would  you  favor,  for  exam- 
])le.  a  consolidation  of  some  programs  which  do  o\  erlap,  such  as  ESEA, 
title  II  and  NEDA  title  III  ? 

Dr.  P0RT12R.  Title  II,  which  is  the  library  poition  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Dr.  Porter.  I  am  not  certain  that  that  can  be  tied  in  with  title  III, 
but  in  our  State  we  have  already  merged  NDEA  title  III  ( A) . 
Mr.  Bell.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Dr.  Porter.  The  programs  are  administered.  Title  III  and  NDEA 
title  III(A)  are  administered  in  the  same  program  because  we  feel 
that  they  are  intended  to  do  the  same  thing.  Title  II  is  not  adminis-. 
tered  in  the  same  program  because  it  focusses  on  library  services  and 
technical  services. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  money  did, your  State  receive  in  1968  from  the 
Federal  Government  ?  Can  you  gi^' e  us  any  figure  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Porter,  Eighty  percent  of  our  budget  is  Federally  funded. 
Our  budget  is  roughly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  of  which  our  State 
legislature  appropriates  about  $3o  million  and  the  rest  of  it  is  Federal 
funds.  Of  that  $35  million  about  $15  million  of  that  is  for  scholar- 
ships and  tuition  grants.  So,  you  see,  we  are  lieavily  dependeJit  as  an 
administrative  arm  on  Federal  funds.  That  is  because  we  have  in 
our  "department  a  rehabilitation  program  which  is  80-39  Federal- 
Stiite  fimded. 

Wo  have  title  I,  vocational  education  and  other  Federal  jDroiri'ams. 
Mr.  Bell.  How  many  Federal  i^rogranis  were  there  in  1908  and 
1972  in  comparison? 
Dr.  Por  iisR.  Between  196S  and  1972. 
Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Dr.  Porter.  The  programs  have  remained  rather  constant  for 
the  past  4  years. 

Mr.  Bell*^  That  would  be  counting  all  the  things  such  as  school 
hmoJi,  arts  and  drama  ]  rograms  and  so  forth? 
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Dr.  PoRTEK.  That's  right,  all  the  educational  programs  administered 
tlu'ough  our  office. 

Mr.  Bfj^l.  In  your  experience  M'hat  are  the  common  elements  in 
really  exceptional  title  I  programs?  Are  these  factors  wliich  should 
be  built  into  onr  programs  for  educational  disadvantaged? 

Dr.  PoRTKR.  In  my  opinion  as  per  the  statement  that  I  presented 
to  the  Congress  I  believe  the  success  of  title  I  programs  by  and 
large  have  to  focus  upon  the  live  points.  I  think  that  the  reason  Michi- 
gan's programs  seem  to  he  suoeessful  is  liecause  we  have  made  some 
assumptions  and  we  have  made  some  decisions  which  are  rather  con- 
troversial and  revolutionary. 

I  will  just  give  you  o]ie  example  of  a  demonstration.  We  have 
right  hero  a  typical  textbook,  a  reading  l)ook,  "The  Magic  Woi'd.'- 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  book.  But  we  asked  our  school  people,  *'What 
is  it  that  you  ^yould  like  for  tlic  students  to  be  able  to  acquire  in 
terms  of  reading?"  Now  up  until  recently  the  textbook  has  been  not 
only  tlie  iiistrument  used  to  deliver  the  instruction,  but  it  lias  always 
been  the  instrument  to  set  the  performance  objective. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  ciTect,  is  that  we  have  by  and  large,  and 
title  I  is  a  good  example,  attempted  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  without  setting  what  we  wanted  to  do  in  advance  of  deter- 
mininir  whether  the  stndejit  bad  t]]C  ca2:)abi]ity  of  doing  what  we 
wanted  the  student  to  do. 

So,  in  the  past  if  you  go  into  a  typical  classroom  in  onr  State  and 
ask  the  teacher,  "What  is  it  that  you  would  like  to  accomplish  this 
year  with  the  :^>0  students  entrusted  to  your  care?"  invariably  the 
i'es]:>onso  might  bo  "I  would  like  to  get  through  the  textbook." 

By  adding  this  new  ingredient  under  title  I,  and  this  is  mandat(*d 
hy  our  leigslation,  here  is  what  the  components  of  ]'eading  a>ve  accord- 
ing to  Michigan  educators  hi  this  document.  Now  we  are  not  saying 
that  every  school  district  ought  to  adopt  this.  We  are  saying,  "Tell 
ns  in  advance  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  think  your  students  ought 
to  be  able  to  know  about  reading,"  and  those  are  contained  in  here. 

"Now  you  go  to  the  textbook  and  determine  whether  or  not  that 
can  hel]:>  you  better  to  enable  your  students  to  do  these  kinds  of  things." 
I  tliink  it  is  that  ingredient  along  with  others  

j\Ir.  Bei.l.  Excuse  me.  the  Michigan  State  educational  organization 
dictates  pretty  well  the  textbooks;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Porter.  We  don't  dictate  at  all.  We  don't  think  that  is  appro- 
priate. 

Mi\  Bkll.  DoTvt  you  think  somebody  or  some  responsible  body  ought 
to  line  up  pretty  much  what  type  of  textbooks  the  youngsters  should 
have? 

Dr.  Porter.  No,  Congressman  Bell,  because  that  gets  back  to  being 
more  restrictive.  I  am  not  concerned  as  a  chief  educational  officer  in 
Michigan  with  whethei'  or  not  they  use  this  textbook  or  one  of  a  hun- 
dred more,  but  I  am  concerned  about  knowing  whether  or  not  that 
teacher  in  that  classroom  knows  what  she  wants  to  do.  As  a  professional 
educator  if  she  really  knows  ^vhat  she  wants  to  do  in  the  classroom, 
slie  can  select  the  textbooks  she  feels  can  better  help  lier  meet- the  needs 
of  the  students  in  her  class. 

INEr.  Bell.  I  would  agree  with  you  on- that,  Mr.  Porter,  but  on  the 
other  hand  aren't  you  leaving  the  selection  of  the  programing  of  the 
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textbooks  to  private  industry  which  may  or  may  not  liavc  a  reason 
to  do  it  right  ? 

Dr.  Poiri^u.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  am  vigorously  figlitiug 
against.  I  think  the  textbook  publisliers  have  too  long  dictated  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools.  What  I  want  the  teachers  o?  our  State  to 
be  able  to  sa}^  to  the  textbook  publishers  is,  "Here  are  the  kinds  of  text- 
books we  need  to  do  a  better  job  over  here." 

That  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  mo\'ijig  in  our  State.  I  think 
that  is  a  powerful  tool  not  only  for  local  boards  of  education,  hut 
particularly  for  classroom  teachei's. 

Mr.  Bi:lt..  In  other  words,  you  are  talkins:  about  a  coordination  of 
eiToi'ts? 

Dr.  PoRTKR.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  which  if  there  is  a  dispute  the  board  of  education 
should  have  the  dominating  role.  Do  you  favor  strong  parental 
involvement  and  in  what  form? 

Dr.  Porter.  A  review  of  exhibit  C  that  I  provided  you  indicates,  and 
I  Avill  just  read,  to  respond  to  your  question,  from  section  85  of  this 
statute:  "The  districts  have  co?Tnnitted  tliemselves  to  the  involvement 
of  parents  in  the  planning  and  continuous  evaluation  of  compensatory 
education  programs." 

We  happen  to  believe  that  parents  should  be  involved  in  this  pi'ocens. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  favor  attempting  to  individualize  instructions  as 
nmeh  as  possible  on  the  unique  educational  needs  of  each  pupil?  I 
I'ather  gather  that  you  do.  T  am  sure  that  you  know  of  instances 
where  this  has  been  successful.  Would  you  like  to  expand  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Porter.  Yes.  I  do  haj^pen  to  favor  individualizing  ijMstruction 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  be,  but  not  based  upon  the  need  of  students 
without  some  identifiable  objectives  of  what  we  want  to  accomplish. 
What  I  am  sayhig,  hi  effect,  is  that  I  think  that  all  OA'or  our  land  the 
objectives  are  somewliat  similai*.  Once  we  know  what  those  are  within 
the  educational  community,  I  think  indi>-idualized  instruction  is 
necessary. 

Sir.  Bell.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Porter.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
tlio  answers  to  my  questions.  I  think  they  Jiave  been  excellent. 
Mr.  Sarasin,  do  you  have  some  questions  ? 
Mr.  Sarasin.  Yes. 

Dr.  Porter,  may  I  also  congratulate  you  on  an  exti'emely  well-pre- 
pared statement.  I  am  still  confused  as  to  the  method  of  testing.  Is  this 
done  on  a  statewide  basis  so  that  all  students  are  competing  in  a  testing 
sense  with  each  other? 

Dr.  Porter.  Let  me  attempt  to  respond  to  that  and  T  won't  go  into 
great  detail.  In  this  little  green  book  I  provided  you  we  lay  out  how 
we  have  differentiated  hi  Michigan  between  assessing  student  needs 
by  testing  and  evaluating  and  measurhifr  the  effectiveness  of  what 
happens  in  the  classroom.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  those. 

For  3  years  in  our  State  many  of  the  educatoi*s  were  confusing  those. 
We  do  assess  all  students  by  an  instrument  wliich  will  be,  starting  in 
September,  an  instrument  developed  by  local  school  district  i^ersonnel. 
That  is  merely  to  give  the  local  school  district  soiiie  ideas  of  how  we 
are  moving  toward  qualit3^  education  which  we  think  in  our  State  we 
are  able  to  define  now.  That  is  not  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
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of  the  toachor  or  an  eviihuition  of  tlie  e fleet ivoiioss  of  tlie  sclmol.  Tliat 
conies  in  a  tlilferent  testin*^  nu^cluinisiu. 

So  in  our  State  ^Yc  have  an  assessniGiit  statewide  and  we  diseover 
those  students  who  don't  do  as  well  as  otlier  students. 

Let  us  just  take  reading.  Wg  say  then  as  to  those  students  wlio  take 
tlie  course,  and  according  to  our  law  tliis  is  the  student  at  the  Ifith  j)i»r- 
(HMitile  and  below,  •*lTere  is  a  lump  sum  of  money  to  see,  :Mr.  Educator, 
if  you  can  make  a  di tl'erence  in  meeting  the  needs  of  tlio.se  stiitlents  that 
you  liave  identified  and  we  have  identiliod  by  tlie  State  tests. 
•  "Now  what  you  have  to  do  yourself  is  pretest  those  students  on  your 
own  diagnostic  instrument,  which  is  the  secojid  step  based  upon  tin* 
pei'forniancc  objectives  to  really  see  what  kids  ne<?d  that  you  have  been 
given  tlio  money  for.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  are  going  to  post- 
test  and  have  an  outside  e valuator  come  in  to  see  if  you  were  able  to 
make  a  di  Iference  in  the  stiulents." 

Tliat  is  written  into  our  statut^\ 

;^[r.  Saiiastx.  Would  tlie  objectives  be  the  saiuG  throughout  the  State 
or  would  they  biuliilerent  in  diil'eiviit  school  districts? 

Dv.  PoimcK.  That  is  one  of  the  contro\'ersies.  In  my  opinion  the  ob- 
je(itives  cannot  be  that  much  diiVerent.  What  we  v/ant  to  happen  in 
Blooinfield  Hills  in  terms  of  students  reading  ability  is  not  going  to 
be  that  inucli  diiVercnt  from  what  the  teachers  and  the  ])arents  in 
Detroit  would  want  for  tlieii*  students.  Where  the  diifcrcnce  comes 
in  is  how  you  ])rovide  the  instructional  program  to  get  the  students 
in  Bloomfield  ITills  and  get  the  students  in  Detroit  to  acquire  those 
kinds  of  basic  skills. 

So  in  my  oi)inion  unless  yon  assume  that  the  children  ii^  Bloomfield 
ITills  ai*e  going  to  go  to  school  in  Bloomfield  Hills  and  work  in  Bloom- 
field Hills  and  die  there,  you  can't  assniiic  you  have  a  set  of  objectives 
that  are  mncli  different  from  objectives  in  Florida  or  anyplace  else 
where  one-third  of  our  society  moves  across  tlie  country^ every  year. 

But  the  delivery  system  to  get  the  students  to  learn  how  to  read  or 
to  acquire  certaiii  mathematical  competence  must  be  different  Ix^- 
cause  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  which  is  one  of  our  wealthy  districts,  the 
xdi(Mits  in  that  district  are  much  different  from  the  clients  in  inner  city 
Detroit*  but  they  want  to  go  to  the  same  kind  of  colleges,  they  want  to 
acquii-(^  the  same  kind  of  jobs,  they  want  the  same  kind  of  proficien- 
cies. Tlierefore,  you  liavo  to  have  some  commo}i  thread  in  yonr  i)er- 
formance  objective. 

^Tr.  Sarasix.  Thank  yon  verv  muclu 

>rr.  I^KLT..  Mr»  Huber,  who  T  believe  is  from  the  State  of  ^Michigan. 

Dr.  Pomi2R.  He  is  our  newest  Congressman. 
-  \X[r.  HuRKi^  Dr.  Porter.  I  notice  you  have  a  book  called  'The  Toni- 
mon  Goals  of  Michigan. Education."  I  received  that  from  Jim  O^Xeil 
here  a  couple  wrecks  ago  when  he  stopped  in  to  talk  to  me.  The  fh'mfr 
T  was  a  little  confused  about  in  yonr  comment  is  that  it  seemed  to  me 
yon  said  that  you  rely  upon  the  teacher  in  determining  the  objectives 
of  the  particular  program.  I  thought  you  said  yon  left  it  up  to  the 
tencher  to  decide  what  she  wanted  to  accomplish  with  the  30  pupils 
under  her  tutelage. 

Dr.  PoPvTOii.  Just  the  onposite. 

Mr.  HuBKR.  That  could  be.  T  might  like  to  take  a  look  at  that  tran- 
script. I  thought  you  indicated  to  us  that  3*011  wanted  the  te^.clier  to 
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SMv  wliat  she  thouglit  could  best  bo  accoinplishocl.  Would  vou  coniniciit 
oil  that? 

Dr.  PoirrER.  I  would,  Coiigrcssiuan  Huber.  We  involve  parents,  peo- 
ple from  the  colleges,  teachers,  school  administrators,  guidance  people, 
two  ])a rents  and  two  students  in  what  ought  to  take  place  in  the  school. 
You  ^  \Y,  the  citizens  of  the  community  have  to  determine  what 
ou'r  ike  pkice  in  the  school  in  terms  of  the  goals  and  the  perform- 
ance rives. 

Tlu'  goal  is  the  Hrst  ste]x  Then  you  transhvte  those  goals  into  the 
])ei*formance  objective.  It  is  the  teacher's  job  then  to  develop  an  in- 
structional ):>rogram  that  will  enable  an  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents to  acquire  tlu»se  kinds  of  j^roficiencies.  But  you  cannot  liave.  it 
seems  to  the  educational  commimity  determining  what  ought  to  lie 
taking  jdace  in  isolation  of  the  society  or  community  in  which  the 
instruction  is  taking  ])]ace, 

yiv,  lTi'in:R,  Let  us  pursue  that  just  a  little  bit.  Yon  said  that  it  is 
up  to  the  teacJier  then  to  implement  this  ? 
PoUTKu.  That's  I'ight. 

^fr.  ITruKv..  T  wonder  whether  or  not  a  teacher  can  do  tlvat.  I  wonder 
if  tJiey  individually  Irave  Mint  tremendous  talent  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand that.  Tt  seems  to  me  you  ai*e  putting  a  tremendous  responsibility 
on  eadi  individual  teacher  to  be  able  to  do  sometliing  that  is  almost 
a  specialty,  at  least  tliat  was  the  impression  that  I  was  under.  Aren't 
yon  expecting  an  awful  lot  of  those  teachers? 

Dr.  Poirncn.  Yes,  we  are.  I^ut  let  me  say  in  i^(»sponse  io  your  question 
I  don't  believe  in  lH>ldi ng  a  teachei*  accoinitable  for  trying  to  deliver 
the  kind  of  quality  education  we  are  talking  about  without  holding 
1  lie  entire  school  system  and  comnuuiitv  likely  accountable.  We  ha^'c  to 
develop,  and  we  don't  have  this  in  education,  a  management  system 
that  will  ])Oo]  its  resoiwces  to  do  tlie  job.  I  woukl  agi*ee  if  yon  are 
taking  my  statement  in  isolation  that  tlic  teacher  alone  will  not  be  able 
to  do  this  nvjcrnificient  thing. 

P^irst  of  all,  it  is  not  going  to  happen  that  way.  Secondly,  as  I  travel 
ai'onnd  my  State  the  teachers  are  saying  two  things  to  me  and  I  agi'ce 
with  them.  Que.  von  are  aslcing  us  to  do  somethi}ig  that  we  weren't 
trained  in  the  college  to  do.  Second,  you  arc  asking  us  to  do  some- 
thiuGf  that  we  don't  have  time  and  management  skills  to  do. 

If  you  want  ns  to  do  it,  yon  will  have  to  develop  a  different  kind 
of  nuinagement  system.  Therefore,  in  our  State  we  are  beginning  a 
move  toward  saying  that  the  building  jn'incipa!  has  to  be  perceived 
now  as  the  manacrer  of  that  institution,  of  that  elementary  school,  and 
the  15  teachers  that  are  there  have  to  be  pooled  together  as  a  manage- 
ment team. 

Every  teacher  is  not  a  good  mathematician  instnictor.  The  way  it 
has  been  in  self-contained  classrooms  is  that  every  one  had  to  teach 
niath.  As  you  look  at  a  building  under  our  system  you  have  to  have 
tradeoffs  and  you  have  to  develop  a  management  system  whereby  one 
of  the  teachers  may  provide  the  instruction  for  most  of  the  students  in 
reading  because  she  has  the  talent,  the  knowledge,  and  the  management 
skills  to  turn  the  student  on. 

In  another  setting  you  may  have  an  entirely  different  kind  of  de- 
livery system.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  move  toward.  That  is 
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tlie  reason  I  sixk\  there  inuHt  be  a  dilferenee.  a  i^reat  ditl'erence,  in  the 
instruction  that  takes  ])lac'e  witliin  school  districts  even  tliougli  I  he 
objectives  may  be  soniewliat  similar. 

Mr.  IIuBEH.  I  served  for  20  years  on  tlie  board  of  St.  Francis  Ilonic. 
You  may  be  aware  of  tliat  school,  all  boys.  Tlie  tyi)e  of  student  has 
changed  in  the  last  20  years  from  a  broken  home  sort  of  situation  to 
childVeji  with  ])i'ob]enis.  One  of  the  things  wliich  lius  been  interestinii; 
to  me  is  the  testin<r  pi-ocedmvs  that  we  have  done  there  at  St.  Francis 
for  I'emedial  readin.i^.  These  testin^r  procedures  ai*c  for  those  peo])le  of 
which  we  have  a  considerable  number,  who  h.ave  denionstrated  a  par- 
ticular ])roblem, 

'  Xow  the  expectatioji  of  reco£rnizin*2:  that  pi*oblejn  ami  copin^r  ^vitli  it 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  classroom  teacher.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  results  which  we  <ivt,  and  I  presume  our  reports,  are  accurate, 
are  most  cncoura'^in<i^  on  tlie  way  they  spot  a  ])robJem,  the  way  they 
anove  in  and  spot  that  i>roblem  for  tlie  child  and  the  way  they  move  in 
and  in  a  j'car  the  ])ro/jrress  that  can  l)c  made  under  proper  sitmitions. 
We  do  it  M-ith  a  limited  bud^ret. 

As  I  listened  to  your  presentation  and  tlu  question  of  who  makes 
some  of  these  decisions,  as  to  liow  we  are  fxo\n<x  to  implement  this  and 
how  this  is  '^oin^r  to  be  done,  it  almost  seemed  to  luc  to  be  putting'  too 
much  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  you  your^'elf  say  is 
not  trained  for  this  kind  of  dccisionmakinir.  ^layhe  there  is  too  nuich 
of  a  scarcity  of  people  M'ho  can  sup] dement  that  deficiency  in  solving 
the  j)robleins  and  expectijie*  many  of  the  teacliei*s  to  have  abilities 
which  wouhl  be  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  be  superintendents. 

One  of  tho.  things  that  Mr.  O'Xeil  said  that  I  M'as  interested  in  on 
the  busing  situation,  and  I  would  like  some  comments  on  tin's,  is  that 
busing  might  take  the  very  i>eo]de  who  need  the  special  ty])e  of  fund- 
ing ]>rograms  out  of  the  area  where  they  are  being  made  available.  You 
talk  in  terms  here  of  these  special  funding  programs.  Is  that  a  pmb- 
lem  ?  Would  busing  tend  to  move  people  out  of  an  area  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  i^ut  n)onoy  in  to  ooinpensate  for,  ijito  an  area  where  tliey 
wo\ddu't  get  thore  programs  by  being  bussed  i  Is  that  a  problem  i 

Di*.  PoHTKii.  Under  title  I  it  could  ht  a  problem.  That  is  what  Con- 
gressman Ford  was  speaking  to  in  ]>aT*t.  Rut  in  some  iiistances  the 
movement  niight  be  desirable.  Under  the  funding  pi'ogram  it  could  be 
a  real  problem.  For  exami)lc.  as  yon  well  know  if -yon  v/ere  to  move 
students  j)ermanently  from  Dcti'oit  into  a  suburban  area  the  title  I 
funds  v/ould  not  follow  the  student  after  tho  first  year. 

Because  of  tlie  Both  decision  we  have  had  a  groat  deal  of  discussion 
with  the  Federal  Government  regardiiig  that  particular  issue.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  lilce  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  here  to  argue  for  or 
against  revemie  sharing  or  categoricals.  I  don't  thijdc  that  is  the  issue 
in  terms  of  what  is  needed  to  make  a  difference  in  students,  but  there 
are  j^roblems,  as  Congressman  Huber  says,  in  regard  to  tliat  paiticnlar 
issue 

Mr.HuuER.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mw  Towell  from  Nevada,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr.  TowELL.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Sarasin, 

Mr.  Sail\sin.  Dr.  Porter,  again  a  question  on  the  creation  of  the 
goals.  In  your  experience  when  yon  have  encouraged  tlie  community 
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to  boooine  involved  and  to  set  the  goals  for  the  particular  district  or 
particular  school,  I  think  when  I  asked  yon  that  question  before  if 
the  goals  wore  standardized  across  the  State,  yon  said  hi  your  opinion 
they  arc  going  to  be  anyway.  When  you  hivolvc  the  community  in  that 
sitiiation',  do  you  find  that  they  actually  tend  to  become  standardized, 
is  that  the  goals  at  each  level  \n  each  conimunity  are  almost  identical  ? 

Dr.  PouTKiu  Yes*  Congressman.  We  are  not  imposing  statewide  pev- 
formanc^e  objectives.  I  think  those  must  be  determined  locally.  All  I 
have  said  is  that  our  exi)erienco  has  been,  and  we  have  experimental 
.scholastic  districts  doing  this  on  their  own,  Flint  is  one  of  our  scholas- 
tic districts,  Sault  Ste.  i\faric  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
RlooniHeld  District,  we  have  discovered  that  when  the  teachers  sat 
down  with  parents  and  said,  "What  is  it  we  would  like  to  accomplish 
in  reading"  and  we  compared  this  with  all  over  the  State  they  all 
wanted  to  accomplish  about  the  same  thing.  So  we  are  saying,  you 
know,  set  your  own  performance  objecti\'e  if  you  M-ant  to.  If  they 
vary— it  is  pretty  obvious  to  us  right  now  they  are  not  going  to  vary 
that  much,  Irut  you  have  to  set  them  in  advance.  We  are  not  trying  to 
standardize  theni,  but  we  are  discovering  that  for  basic  skills. 

Xow  we  arc  talking  about  the  basic  program,  social  science,  science, 
nuith,  even  psychomotor  skills.  We  have  in  the  State  of  Michigan  so- 
called  undcrstaiuling,  getting  along  with  others,  and  citizenship.  Even 
in  that  area  which  has  been  difficult  to  write  up  and  in  music  and  fine 
arts,  they  don't  vaiy  that  nuich.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Sarasik.  Thank  you. 

Mw  liKLL.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  of  1  he  witness,  this  meet- 
ing will  be  adjourned  until  9::>0  a.m.,  Monday,  February  5,  when  we 
will  hear  froiii  representatives  of  title  I  of  our  National  Advisory 
Council,  and  title  III  of  our  National  Advisory  Council,  and  from  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  Catliolic  Library  Association. 

Th  is  meeting  is  adjourned  until  0 :30  Mojiday  morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  10 :45  a.m.  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  1)     a.m.,  Monday,  Febniary  5, 1973.] 
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House  of  Representativks, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
OP  TJiE  CoaiMrrrEE  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.O. 
Tlie  subcommittee  met  at  0  'AO  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess  in  room  2175. 
Raj^buvn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  [chairman  of 
the  subcommittee]  pi*esiding. 

l^i'osent:  Eepresentatives  Pei'kins,  Meeds,  HaAvkins,  Lehman,  Quie, 
Towell,  and  Hubor. 

Staff  members  present :  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel ;  Christopher  T. 
Cross,  minority  staff  assistant;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 

Chairman  Pericins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  A.  quonim 
is  present. 

Tlie  general  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  today  continuing  hear- 
ings on  H.E.  69,  which  reauthorizes  the  major  Federal  laws  affecting 
elementary  and  secondaiy  education,  and  H.II.  IG,  which  authorizes  a 
]icw  program  of  Federal  general  aid. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  testifying  befoi^e  us  today  witnesses 
I'cpresonting  four  groups  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

We  will  begin  the  testimony  with  Mr.  Alfred  Z.  McElroy,  chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged 
Children. 

Come  around,  Mr.  McElroy.  You  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you 
prefer. 

STATEMENT  OP  ALFRED  Z.  McELROY,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OP  DISADVANTAGED  CHIL- 
DREN, ACCOMPANIED  BY  MRS.  ROBERTA  LOVENHEIM,  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR 

Mr.  McElroy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Each  of  j^ou,  I  think, 
received  copies  this  morning  of  the  statement  we  are  malcing  from  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  I  have  my  statement  here  that  I  will  read 
and  discuss,  and  also  answer  questions  as  the  Chairman  sees  lit. 

Islw  Chairman  and  distinguislied  members  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
sincei'ely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning. 

As  Cnairman  for  nearlj''  2  years  of  the  National  AdAdsory  Council 
on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children,  as  a  senior  member  of 
tlie  elected  Poi*t  Arthur,  Tex.  Independent  School  Board,  as  the  parent 
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of  four  scliool-a  youngsters  and  as  a  taxpayer,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  what  promises  to  be  the  greatest  na- 
tional debate  over  the  Federal  approach  to  educating  the  disadvan- 
taged since  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — ESEA — 
was  passed  in  1965. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  is  the  statutory,  Presidential ly  ap- 
pointed council  charged  with  review  and  evaluatioi  of  programs  un- 
der title  I,  ESEA  and  other  federally  funded  programs  serving  dis- 
advantaged children,  including  the  poor,  handicapped,  dolinqnent, 
migrant,  and  other  children  fomid  to  be  educationally  de]n*ive(l. 

Our  council  budget  is  drawn  from  title  I,  ESEA  funds,  and  o\ir 
15  members  include  education  professionals  from  every  level  of  the 
education  process,  a  juvenile  cojit  judge,  civic  leaders,  businessmoiu 
five  women  and  significant  rej^resentation  from  black,  Spanish-speak- 
ing, Appalachian,  oriental  and  other  minority  and  ethnic  communities 
across  America. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  time,  I  have  attached  to  my  te5tin\ony 
a  list  of  the  NACEDC  membersliip,  including  their  occupational  and 
geographic  backgrounds  and  tlieir  terms  of  service. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  Without  objection,  these  attachments  will  be 
ii^sertcd  in  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 

APPENDIX 

STATB-nr-SxATE  Per  Pupir.  Cost  Fiscai.  Ykaii  1071,  Wtxn  11)00  Censi's  Data 
Used — (28  Promising  Pkojects) 

National  Advisory  Couxcil  ox  the  Kducatiox 

OP  Disadvantaged  Ciitldkex, 

}Vashhigtont  B.C. 

Title  I  Projects  That  Have  Improved  the  Aciiievemext  Level  oe 
Educationally  Deprived  Children 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvnntaj:ed  Children 
must  he  concernod  about  liow  we  can  improve  Title  I  and  successes  among  all 
compensatory  programs  according  to  our  statutory  obligation. 

national  advisory  council 

Sec.  14S.  (a)  Tliere  .shall  be  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Kduoation  of 
Disadvantaged  Children  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  '^National 
Council")  consisting  of  fifteen  menil)ers  appointed  by  the  President,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointment 
in  the  competitive  service,  for  terms  of  three  years,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case 
of  initial  members,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  each  and  five 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies  shall  be  only  for  .such  terms  as  remain  unexpired.  The  National  Coun- 
cil shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  National  Council  shall  review  and  evaluate  the  administration  and 
operation  of  this  title,  including  its  ejffectiveness  in  improving  the  educational 
attainment  of  educationally  deprived  children,  including  the  eftectiveness  of 
programs  to  meet  their  occupational  and  career  needs,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  this  title  and  its  administration  and  operation. 
These  recommendations  shall  take  into  consideration  experience  gained  under 
this  and  other  Federal  educational  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  and,  to 
the  extent  appropriate,  experience  gained  under  other  public  and  private  edu- 
cational programs  for  disadvantaged  children. 

(q)  The  National  Council  shall  make  such  reports  of  its  activities,  findings, 
and  recommendations  (including  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provisions 
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of  (his  title)  as  it  muy  deem  appropriate  ami  5^1iall  make  an  aimual  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Con^^ress  not  later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year. 
Such  annual  report  shall  include  a  report  specilioally  on  which  of  the  various 
compensatory  education  programs  funded  in  Avhole  or  in  part  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  of  other  public  and  private  educathmal  pro.y ranis  for 
educationally  deprived  children,  hold  the  liiglie,'?t  promise  for  raisin^r  rhe  educa- 
tional attainment  of  these  educationally  deprived  children.  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Consress  such  comments  and  reconuuendations  as  lie 
may  have  ^vith  respect  to  such  report. 

(20  U.S.C.  2411)  Kmicted  April  11,  1005,  P.L.  SiMO,  Title  I,  see,  2,  70  Stat.  H4  ; 
amended  Nov.  3.  lOGO,  P.L.  SO-inO,  Title  I,  sec.  115,  80  Stat,  111)7;  redesignated 
and  amended  Jan.  2,  1008,  P.L.  00-247,  Title  I,  sees,  lOS(a)  (4),  110,  114,  81  Stat. 
780-78S;  amended  and  redesif?nated  April  13,  1070,  P.L.  01-230.  Title  1.  sees.  112. 
1.13(1))  (4),  84  Stat.  125, 12<;. 

In  an  effort  to  comply  with  tliis  obligation,  we  asked  State  Title  I  Coordi- 
nators to  hrinp:  documentary  evidence  of  Title  I  successes  in  their  states.  As  a 
result,  we  have  enumerated  twenty-eight  programs  that  demonstrate  pnanise. 
The  Council  will  make  on-site  visits  and  other  further  studi(»s  to  conlirm  the 
reports  of  State  Title  I  Coordinators  of  the  successful  operation  of  these  prol- 
ects  by  April  1, 1073. 

Bernard  Asbell  in  the  "New  Improved  American"^  defines  the  disadvantaged 
child  as  a  child  of  another  world  who  eventually  accrues  increasing  disresiiect 
for  middle  class  rules  and  values,  Ability  to  play  by  these  rides  is  necessarv  to 
academic  success.  "Teachers  in  lirst  to  third  grade  feel  that  the  ehihl  is  N!:i)ping 
away.  By  the  fourth  grade  he  has  fallen  behind,  By  the  eighth  grade  he  may 
be  as  many  as  three  years  hack,  his  mind  closed,  his  behavior  rehellious.  By  higli 
school  he  is  more  likely  a  dropout,  headed  for  chronic  unemployment,  disdainhig 
the  outside  world  .  ,  .  a  world  that  already  disdains  him,  secretlv  contemptous 
of  himself."-  »  .  i 

The  schools  have  been  asked  to  take  prime  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  onr 
nation's  children  by  default.  Failure  of  students  to  achieve  the  goals  society 
sets  for  its  children,  therefore,  is  a  rellection  of  the  school's  inability  to  assume 
responsibility  from  other  societal  institutions. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  Title  I  was  pa.ssed  to  assist  scliool  svs- 
tems  in  becoming  more  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 
The  State  Title  I  projects  in  this  report  were  chosen  because  they  displav  an 
effort  to  prevent  failure  and  correct  the  problems  encountered  iii  their  local 
school  districts.  These  projects  are  diverse  in  nature  and  scope  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  students.  The  educationally  deprived  child  can  be  found  in  ilarleni, 
a  small  town,  tlie  rural  slums  of  backwood  Appalachia,  in  the  Spanish  harros 
of  Kl  Paso,  on  American  Indian  reservations  or  on  the  fashionable  streets  of 
Scarsdale, 

Projects  are  designed  to  improve  the  cognitive  donmiu  and  the  alTective  domain. 
Cognitive  skills  are  the  basic  skills  such  as  reading  and  mathematics— the  two 
primary  areas  of  failure  for  the  disadvantaged  child.  The  affective  domain  in- 
volves changing  the  feeling,  emotions,  attitudes,  values  and  personality  of  the 
child.  Studies  have  shown  that  a  child  who  has  a  poor  self-concept  cannot  learn 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Therefore,  it  is  pertinent  that  time,  ea^ort  and  money 
be  utilized  in  the  affective  domain  as  well  as  the  cognitive  domain. 

Certain  variables  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  measuring  the  gain 
of  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  projects  are  of  low  ability  and 
some  have  severe  learning  disabilities.  The  average  title  I  child  has  a  history  of 
gains  in  one  year  of  less  than  a  year ;  therefore,  when  the  gains  are  evaluated, 
the  prior  level  of  achievement  should  be  considered.  For  some  children,  the 
slightest  gain  can  be  considered  a  success. 

^ye  want  to  share  some  of  these  promising  programs  with  you  to  show  how 
title  I  is  working  to  prevent  and  correct  the  failure  of  our  schools. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

"I  like  Operation  Prime,  it  realy  [sic]  gives  people  a  chance.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  seventh  grade.  I  didn't  no  [sic]  how  to  read  very  fast  and  even  when  I 
did  read  slow,  I  could  not  understand  what  the  story  was  about.  Now  I  can 


Asbell,  The  Neio  Improved  Americany  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1905,  pp.  {)2-S3. 
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reftd  veal  good  niul  imderstaiul  what  I  am  [sic]  reading.  I  like  this  program,  it  is 
fun.  And  I  wisli  the  other  schools  could  have  this  opportunity  as  we  do/' 

A  student  participating  in  a  Utah  title  I  project  which  offers  reward  in  terms 
of  skin.s  (Special  Knowledge  Incentives)  or  free  time  to  be  used  in  the  game  room 
(Reinforcement  Event  Room)  wrote  the  above  paragraph.  The  skins  are  equiv- 
alent to  half  a  penny  and  are  exchanged  for  cash. 

Both  the  cognitive  and  affective  domain  are  considered  in  the  design  of  this 
program.  To  improve  the  reading  skills  there  will  be  an  increase  in  dqceding 
skill?  and  fact  comprehension.  The  mathematic  objectives  are  designed  to  cover 
the  fundamental  operations  of  addition^  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
The  students  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the  beginning  number  concept  of  place 
values  and  understand  the  concept  of  fractions  and  decimals. 

Each  student  worked  with  a  sophisticated  flow  chart  that  enabled  him  to 
work  at  his  own  rate  and  level.  All  material  was  designed  or  programmed  into 
mini-assignments.  Work  was  evaluated  and  rewarded  immediately.  No  one  was 
paid  in  time  or  money  for  less  than  80%  performance. 

Most  of  the  students  .spent  a  full  nine  months  in  the  program.  According  to  thi.s 
study,  none  of  the  students  have  shown  a  full  year  growth  in  a  regular  program, 
therefore,  any  growth  of  one  year  or  more  should  be  significant, 

The  program  started  with  185  students.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  com- 
pleted the  program.  Rcsidts  were  reported  for  reading  only  using  the  Gates 
McOinitio  test  '^D"  form  1  and  2.  Test  results  are  reported  as  grade  placement 
scores,  raw  scores  are  on  flic  at  the  schO;')!.  The  pre-test  was  given  in  September 
1071  and  the  post  test  in  May  1D72. 

In  the  seventh  grade  on  the  vocabulary  section  of  the  tost,  38  students  shovi^ed 
.1  to  .0  years  of  growth*.  Sixty-four  students  showed  1  year  to  4.9  years  growth. 
Fifteen  students  showed  a  decline  of  .1  to  4.9  years  growtli.  In  the  comprehension 
section  of  this  test,  3.3  students  showed  ,1  to  .0  years  growth  and  76  students 
showed  1  year  to  7. .5  years  growth.  Seven  students  showed  a  decline. 

In  the  eighth  grade  on  the  vocabulary  section  of  the  test,  26  students  showed 
.1  to  .8  growth.  Thirty  students  showed  1  year  to  3.0  years  growth  and  12  students 
showed  a  decline.  In  the  compreliensiou  section  of  the  test  20  students  showed  a 
.1  to  .0  years  growth  and  42  students  showed  a  1  year  to  7.9  years  growth  and 
6  students  showed  a  decline. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  stated,  .  ,  the  program  is  not  only  producing  aca- 
demic achievement  but  is  shaping  behavior  patterns  and  eliminating  discipline 
problem.s." 

Operation  Prime,  Granite  School  District,  Central  Junior  High  School,  3031 
South  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


EAItLE,  ARK. 

In  an  effort  to  recognize  and  select  those  students  in  the  regular  classroom 
with  potential  ability  but  whose  performance  level  was  below  their  capabilities, 
Earle,  Arkansas,  came  up  with  one  basic  objective  for  its  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram. On  the  basis  of  pre-testing  and  post  testing,  the  individual  student  will 
advance  in  reading  comprehension  at  least  1.2  years  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
Diagnostic  Test. 

The  remedial  reading  students  were  selected  from  the  regular  4th,  5th  and 
6th  grade  classroom.  These  students  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  capabili- 
ties to  perform  at  a  higher  level  in  reading  comprehension  than  they  had 
previously  done.  The  classes  contained  12  students  and  met  45  minutes  a  day. 
Sixt-eight  students  were  assigned  to  the  classes,  but  due  to  uncontrollable  vari- 
ables such  as  transfers  and  withdrawals  only  fifty-nine  students  completed  the 
year's  work.  Parents  of  the  students  worked  closely  with  the  teacher. 

Teaching  tedmiques  consisted  of  a  combination  of  methods  in  a  basic  schedule 
which  included  instructions  in  reading  skills  and  comprehension.  Materials  used 
included  the  SRA  lab,  tapes,  films,  individualized  reading  programs  of  the 
school's  library,  etc. 

Instruments  used  in  measuring  the  growth,  in  this  program  were  the  Cali- 
,fornia  Achievement  Test,  SRA  ending  color  level,  teacher  made,  tests  evaluations 
and  informal  reading  test.  The  results  for  this  report  wtre  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  post  test  of  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test.  -  * 

•  When  tlie  growth  of  all  fifty-nine  students  was  converted  to  a  mean  score,  the 
gain  was  i.O  years.  The  two  reading  teachers  expressed  feelings  of  satisfactory 
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jiccomplisliments  in  this  program.  Tlie  sense  of  accomplislimeut  was  also  indi- 
cated by  the  student's  attitude  toward  the  reading  program,  greater  interest  in 
class  assigned  readings  as  well  as  outside  readings,  and  a  better  attitude  toward 
school  work  because  of  comparable  improvement  in  other  subject  areas  brought 
on  by  improved  reading  skills. 
Eurle  Special  School  District, 
Mr.  Sam  Bratton, 
Sujierintondent  of  Schools, 
Kai-le,  Ark. 

CONWAY,  ARK. 

Reports  from  Conway,  Arkansas,  show  that  pupils  have  developed  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  school  and  this  positive  attitude  is  being  reflected  by  improve- 
ment in  attendance  and  in  participation  in  group  activities.  Children  are  showing 
tes  aggression  during  play  periods  and  physical  education. 

The  objectives  used  for  their  remedial  reading  program  027  are:  (1)  Those 
selected  in  grades  one  through  six  will  increase  their  performance  level  by 
one  grade  level  during  the  1971-72  school  year  as  measured  by  the  pre  and 
post  testing  using  the  SRA  standardized  tests.  (2)  The  selected  students  will 
show  a  change  in  self-concept,  individual  attitude  tOAVard  school,  and  life  in 
general. 

One  fifth  grade  group  as  a  whole  met  the  objectives  in  every  area  and  exceeded 
in  its  composite,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science  and  use  of  sources.  This 
was  a  step  forward  in  preventing  failure  before  it  began. 

The  students  were  given  the  Blue  Level  SRA  Multilevel  Achievement  Series 
which  covers  Reading  Comprehension,  Reading  Vocabulary,  Total  Language 
Arts  Matliematic  Concepts,  Computation,  Total  Mathematics,  Social  Studies, 
Use  of  Sources  and  Science. 

Listed  below  is  the  analysis  of  the  SRA  achievement  scores  for  the  title  I 
class  at  Sallie  Cone  Elementary  School  in  Conway,  Arkansas  for  the  school  year 
1071-72. 

SRA  achievement  scores  by  grade  equivalency 

Subject  area 

Composite  

Reading  1  

Language  arts  

Mathematics  

Social  studies  

Science  

Use  of  source  


Pretest 

Posttest 

Change 

4.0 

5.1 

+11 

3.9 

4.9 

+10 

3.9 

4.9 

+10 

4.0 

5.1 

+11 

3.8 

5.7 

+19 

3.8 

5.3 

+15 

3.8 

5.4 

+16 

The  teachers  felt  that  objective  number  two  was  met  because  the  students 
attitudes  changed  from  negative  to  positive  after  being  placed  in  smaller  groups 
where  instructions  were  more  suited  to  their  level  of  performance.  The  teacher 
even  stated  that  her  attitude  toward  some  of  the  children  changed.^ 
Mr.  Bill  Abernathy, 
ESEAtitlel, 
Conway  School  District, 
Mitchell  &  Prince  Streets, 
Conway,  Ark.  72302. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

This  project  was  designed  to  raise  the  reading/communication  skills  level  of 
185  ninth  grade  Indian  students  by  1.0  or  more  years  as  measured  by  the  Gates 
McGinitie  Reading  Test. 

The  students  were  divided  into  four  groups  of  approximately  47  students.  Each 
group  spent  one  hour  daily  for  a  nine  week  period  in  laboratories  which  were 


1  Studies  have  shovfn  that  a  teacher's  perception  and  expectations  of  a  student  can  pro- 
due*  positive  or  negative  results  In  the  classroom. 
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under  the  direction  of  two  reading  teachers  and  two  aides.  They  were  gi\(.Mi 
instructions  in  multi-media  methods,  bigh  interest -low  reiidaUility  materials, 
and  individualized  tutoring.  In  the  media  laboratory,  stiulents  utilized  pro- 
grammed materials  an  instant  replay  television  system.  Daily  exercises  in  dictat- 
ing and  rescribing  were  conducted  in  the  oral  and  written  communication  labora- 
tory. Ninth  grade  students  reading  four  or  more  years  below  grade  level  wore 
selected  for  this.program. 

The  students  in  this  project  gained  an  averaju^e  of  l.CO  j'onrs  during  tlieir  nine 
weeic  exposure.  The  largest  gain  for  an  individual  cycle  occurred  in  tlie  third 
quarter  with  the  gain  being  1.13  years.  The  smallest  increase,  1.03  years  tnou 
place  in  tlie  second  quarter.  Since  the  gain  made  liy  the  students  surpassed  the 
objective  of  1.0  or  more  years,  it  would  appear  that  reading  instructions  utiiiziui: 
individualized  procedures  and  niulti-media  techniques  shows  considerable- 
promise. 

Phoenix  Indian  High  School, 
P.  O.  Box  718S, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 


KB'ERSIDE,  CALIF.  " 

Riverside,  California,  had  a  high  dropout  problem  which  was  related  to  in- 
cidents of  drinking  and  glue  sniffing  in  1969-70  and  1971.  In  an  effort  to  alleviato 
these  two  related  problems,  this  project  designed  their  oi)jectivos  to:  (1)  de- 
crease incidents  of  behavior  problems,  drinking  and  glue  sniffing  l>y  one-third  as 
determined  by  the  comparison  between  incidents  in  1900-70  and  1970-71  and  (2) 
to  reduce  dropout  percentages  rates  by  one-half  as  determined  by  tlie  comparison 
between  the  dropout  rate  in  19G9-70  and  1970-71. 


Teacher  aides  under  tlie  direction  of  a  professional  fine  ni'ts  director  Avero 
used  to  work  wil"li  students  wlio  liad  emotional  and /or  behaviriral  ])rol>Ienis  and 
who  were  potential  dmponts.  Work  groups  were  involved  in  beadwork.  leather 
crafts,  painting,  weaving,  ceramic,  and  as  many  pliases  of  art  and  crafts  as 
possil)le.  Native  craftsmen  were  brought  in  from  five  major  tribes  represented 
at  the  school.  Students  were  encouraged  to  cross  tribal  lines  in  order  to  learn 
about  tlie  arts  and  crafts  of  other  fribes  whicli  increased  skill  and  pride  in 
native  arts  and  crafts.  In  order  to  challenge  some  of  the  students  who  were 
iK^havior  pro  1)1  ems.  activities  were  devised  and  implemented  on  a  one-to-one 
small  group  basis  covering  sports,  games,  hiking,  .swimming,  etc.  Activities  were 
held  on  and, off  campus. 

In  the  1969-70  school  year  there  were  tSlO  reported  incidents  of  diinking 
resulting  in  a  ratio  of  1.1  S  incident  per  student.  Si  miliar  reduction  in  incidents 
of  glue  sniffing  were  also  evident.  Tlie  difference  found  in  comparing  the  ratio 
of  incidents  per  students  show  a  -.S7  or  a  '61%  reduction  iiv  drinking  and  a 
-.20  or  20%  reduction  in  glue  snifling  per  100  students.  There  was  a  9.1% 
droiK)ut  reduction. 
Sherman  Indian  High  School, 
9010  ^ragno^ia  Street, 
Kiver.side,  Calif. 


lilVERSIDE,  CAUr. 

In  1972,  Shennan  Indian  High  School  u.sed  their  title  I  funds  for  a  Readiiiig 
Development  Laboratory.  A  total  of  250  Students  participated  in  tlie  projects 
in  grades  9  through  12. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  designed  so  that:  one  hundred  twenty-five 
students  in  grades  0  and  10  will  increase  tlieir  reading  scores  3.0  years  a.s 
measured  by  the  California  Achievement  Test,  Heading  sub-scores :  fifty  12r]i 
grade  students  will  increase  their  reading  scores  2.0  years  as  measured  by 
the  California  Achievement  Test,  Reading  sub  scores;  and  seventy-five  11th 
grade  students  will  increase  their  reading  scores  2.5  years  as  measured  by  the 
California  Achievement  Test,  Reading  sub-scores. 

This  activity  involved  two  laboratories :  one  utilizing  EDL's  Learning  100 ; 
the  other  utilizing  BDL's  Reading  300.  The  laboratories  wex-e  located  separate 
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from  the  regular  dassnionis.  Teacher  to  s^tiulent  and  aide  to  student  ratio  was 
1-15.  .Shuleiits  were  involved  in  this  activity  45  niimite.s  per  day,  five  days  per 
week. 

This  project  used  a  pre  and  post  test  to  evaluate  their  students.  The  resAiUs 
show  tliat  pupils  in  g-rade  0  increased  their  reading  scores  an  average  of  1.15 
years  wliicli  is  an  increase  of  approximately  1.6  months  for  every  month  in 
tlie  program.  In  addition,  pupils  in  grade  10  increased  their  scores  .70  years,  ami 
I^npils  in  grade  12  increased  their  scores  .55  years.  The  students  did  show  a 
gain  on  their  post  test  scores,  however,  the  gain  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the 
pupils  scores  to  the  national  average. 
Sliernuin  Indian  High  School, 
nOlO  ^lagnolia  Street, 
Riverside,  Calif. 


EL  PASO,  Ti:x. 

Till'  Kejnedial  Reading  Lal)Oi*atories  in  El  Paso  were  designed  to  improve 
tlie  reading  achievement  of  disadvantfiged  students  in  grades  four  through 
twelve  and  thereby  enaUle  them  to  profit  from  regular  classroom  instructions. 
S elect i(tn  of  stn dents  was  based  on  objective  criteria  delined  l)y  .specially  d(.'riv{»d 
formulas.  In  geiun-al.  they  were  of  average  intelligence  but  were  nevertheless 
reading  from  1  to  1.5  yeai*s  below  their  grade  level.  Tlie  majority  of  the  target 
pf>pnIation  served  was  Mexican  American.  Language  difliculties  <iften  a'^soeinted 
with  their  background  complicated  the  stndent's  reading  problems.  lienuulial 
lal)s  located  in  each  of  the  target  area  schools  were  staffed  by  special  reading 
teachers.  Students  were  taught  in  small  groups  of  about  eight  pupils  for  50  to  GO 
minutes  (^ach  day.  Classroom  procedures  were  based  tm  the  use  of  individually 
prescribed  instructions. 

Resnlts  from  the  El  Paso  program  .show  that  all  me:in  scores  of  students  in 
the  program  were  greater  than  the  .8  grade  eriuivalent  expected  for  '^average** 
students.  The  scores  ranged  from  3.0  to  2.2  grade  eipiivalent  units  and  pr(»vecl 
to  bo  both  edncationallj'  and  stati.stically  significant. 
Mrs.  Edwa  Steirnagle, 
Title  I,  Remedial  Reading  Program, 
El  Paso  Public  Schools, 
P.O.  Box  1710, 
El  Paso,  Tex. 


CLKVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Diagnostic  Reading  Clinic's  interdisciplinaiy  .staff  pro- 
vided diagnostic  and  remediation  services  to  children  in  grades  four  through 
seven  from  90  of  Cleveland's  title  I  schools.  Pupils  received  in-depth  diagnosis  by 
the  clinician,  psychologist,  nur.se  and  speech  and  hearing  specialist.  Based  on  re- 
snlts of  the  diagnostic  screening,  a  highly  organized  instnictional  plan  consisting 
of.  carefully  selected  techniques,  procedures  and  materials  was'  written  for  each 
child,  by  the  remediation  team.  The  child  received  his  individually  prescribed  re- 
mediation from  a  certified  reading  clinician  for  one  liour  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

A  total  of  532  public  and  nonpublic  school  pupils  were  served,  and  a  random 
sample  of  02  students  were  chosen  for  evaluation  purposes.  Results  were  measured 
in  temis  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary,  and  in  terms  of  the  student's  length 
of  participation.  Results  Indicated  student  gains  In  vocabulary  and  comprehen- 
sion ranging  from  3.44  months  to  5.03  months  for  each  month  of  participation. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Davis,  Director, 
Diagnostic  Reading  Clinic, 
Jane  Adams  Annex, 
4940  Camegie  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


LEOMINISTER,  MASS. 

Project  MARS  (Make  All  Reading  Serviceable)  offered  special  reading  in- 
structions to  over  200  public  and  parochial  school  disadvantiig^d  children  in 
grades  one  through  four.  The  primary  objective  was  to  raise  the  reading  per- 
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fornmnco  of  students  to  a  level  consistent  with  their  potentinl  readin^r  ahilily. 
Students  were  admitted  to  tlie  pro?;ram  on  the  basis  of  three  criteria — .stand- 
avdized  reading  test  results,  daily  classroom  performance  and  the  evaluati<»u  oi: 
students  by  teachers  and  principals. 

An  average  gain  of  .OJ?  for  second  graders  was  reported,  .SI  for  third  graders 
and  1.03  for  fourth  graders  participating  In  the  O-month  program.  These  results 
exceeded  the  gains  expected  of  average  children  in  regular  classrooms. 
^Irs.  Geraldine  Merrick, 
Director,  Project  Mars, 
Leomi Ulster  Public  Schools, 
Leominister,  Mass. 


oco^'OMO^voc,  wis. 

Oconomowoc's  "Comprehensive  Program  for  the  Educationally  TTandicappod" 
is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  designed  to  IvreaU  the  cycle  where  the  conditions 
of  poverty,  educaticm,  retardation  and  illiteracy  are  a  continuous  process 
throughout  the  lives  of  di.sadvantaged  children. 

There  are  points  in  this  perpetuated  cycle  whoro  the  educational  system  can 
influence  and  alleviate  these  negative  conditions  which  predetermine  aeadeuiic 
failure.  Taking  the  points  of  influence  in  this  cycle  into  consideration — ;birlh. 
l)reschool.  high  school,  and  the  time  prior  to  birth.  2S0  children  in  grades  pro- 
kindergarten,  first  and  twelfth  grade  were  selectt>d  for  this  project. 

Child  development  activities  for  .SO  high  school  girls  focused  upon  the  role  of 
the  mother  In  early  childhood  education.  Recent  studies  emphasize  mat  children 
who  ai'e  exposed  to  special  eflucational  programs  during  the  critical  p(?riod  of 
early  childhood — from  birth  to  age  4 — will  be  e<j nipped  for  the  formal  school 
process  they  meet  later.  Emphasis  was  put  on  practical  work  experience  (e.g.,  in 
maternity  wards,  nursery  school,  etc.).  Courses  were  designed  for  the  expectant 
mother.  Parent  of  pre-schoor  children  were  called  in  for  cousultation.  A  lab 
nurse ly  was  utilized  that  served  20  children, 

Jn  the  child  development  program,  on  the  average,  students  had  S%  more 
questions  correct  on  the  post  test  than  on  the  pre-test,  A  rating  scale  was  used 
which  showed  an  increase  in  positive  attitudes  toward  class,  especially  field 
experience.  In  the  maternity  ward  an  S0%  positive  rating  was  given  on  hospital 
presentations  and  favorable  reactions  of  parents.  Parents  comments  during  con- 
sultation  made  positive  comments  over  negative  ones  10  to  1.  In  the  lab  nursery 
school  there  was  a  20%  increase  in  the  average  level  of  skill  mastery  of  various 
tasks.  The  post  test  scores  were  average  or  above  average  at  the  pi-imary  level. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Geraghty, 
521  Westover  Street, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


Cambridge,  Wis. 

Cambridge  "Pre-Scliool  Development'*  used  their  title  I  funding  to  work  with 
25  pre-kindergarten  and  kindergarten  children.  According  to  their  report,  growth 
and/or  change  should  occur  in  the  following  areas:  cognitive  and  language  de- 
veloiDment ;  perceptual  motor  skills ;  personality  and  social  development ;  parent's 
perception  of  the  child  and  his  needs,  community  values  and  attitudes  toward 
early  education*  Evaluation  was  focused  on  the  individual  problem  of  each  child. 
The  children  were  sorted  in  low  IQ  groups  according  to  their  ability  and  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  gains. 

Using  the  Stanford-Binet?  Form  Ir-M,  3  year  olds  showed  an  average  IQ  gain 
of  25  points  and  the  4  year  olds  gained  20  points.  The  Peabody  Picture  Vocabu- 
lary Test  showed  an  average  gain  of  21  points  for  3  year  olds  and  22.40  for  4  year 
olds.  On  the  test  of  Visual  Motor  Integration  3  year  olds  showed  an  age  equiv- 
alent gain  of  14  months  and  4  year  olds  showed  a  gain  of  20  months.  The  Boehm 
Basic  Concepts  Test  which  measures  a  child?s  ability  to  use  conceptual  language 
showed  the  3  year  olds  showing  an  average  gain  of  12.o0  and  the  four  year  olds 
showing  a  gain  of  18.10. 
Mr.  George  Nikolay, 
Cambridge,  Wis. 
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Manchester,  Mich. 

Manchester  Public  Schools  designed  their  remedial  project  with  (?ini>ltMsi.s  m 
rending,  mathematics  and  social  studies.  Students  in  grades  K-^  and  l(i-M  \vere 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  chronic  academic  failures  as  iudicatod  in  their 
cumulative  records. 

The  program  was  based  on  small  group  instructions  and  indlvidualizod  atten- 
tion. All  forty  students  received  both  the  pre  and  post  test.  The  dnta  showed  a 
^rrowth  rate  of  2.3  months  per  month  during  the  S-month  ijeriod  between  testing. 
Marian  Kime, 
Manchester  Public  Schools, 
Manchester,  Mich. 


CfLARKSTON,  Mich. 

Clarkston  Commtniity  Schools  selected  students  in  grades  2  and  3  whose  cunni- 
lative  record  indicated  chronic  failure  to  achieve  in  school  to  participate  in  their 
title  I  project.  Cumulative  school  records  of  all  possible  participii?its  were  re- 
viewed.  Students  were  recommended'  to  the  program  by  either  the  principal  or 
the  teacher. 

An  extrinsic  reward  schedule  was  used  initially  for  motivational  pur  poshes.  Tn 
some  cases,  the  reward  schedule  was  gradually  reduced  as  the  student  was  jihie 
to  gain  njore  intrinsic  rewards  through  achievement.  Instructions  were  provided 
on  an  individual  basis  and  in  small  groups. 

The  330  participants  were  given  a  pre  and  post  test  using  the  Botel  Word 
Recognition  Gray  Oral  Paragraph  and  Stanford  Reading.  The  data  shtnved  a 
growth  of  1.9  months  per  month  during  the  8-month  period  hetwee'j  testing. 
Robert  K.  Brunback, 
Clarkston  Community  Schools, 
Clarkston,  Mich. 


LA  CIIOSSE,  WIS. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  learning  difficulties  among  disadvantaged  children 
through  early  identification  and  treatment,  the  La  Crosse  seh-jol  systcju  selected 
403  children  pre-lundergarten  and  grades  1-8  to  participate  in  their  project. 

The  project  was  designed  to  assure  gains  in  self-care,  coordination  ski'lLs,  lan- 
guage development  and  social-emotional  responsibilities. 

Using  the  Purdue  Perceptual-Motor  Survey,  the  exi)ected  mean  soore  of  4.0 
for  the  walking  board  was  accomplished.  However,  in  the  Angels-in-the-Snow 
the  expected  mean  score  wa??  1.7  and  the  scores  indicated  only  l.oa  Tiie  Purdue 
Perceptual-Motor  Survey  and  the  Angels-in-the-Snow  are  test  designed  for  kin- 
dergarten children.  ^  ^ — 

The  children  had  an  average  gain  of  9.3  in  vocabulary  (prior  rate  of  growtli 
before  title  I  involvement  was  .06).  The  average  gain  in  comprehension  was  1.02 
and  the  prior  rate  of  growth  was  .04. 

The  staff  and  parents  observations  indicated  that  the  children  showed  a 
greater  ability  to  take  part  in  group  activities  and  an  incrca.sed  willingne.ss  to 
take  part  in  games.  The  self-concept  of  the  children  also  improved. 
Kenneth  F.  Storsandt, 
423  Cass  Street, 
La  Crosse,  Wis- 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

]^Iil^^'aukee,  Wisconsin's  Returnee  Counselor  Program  worked  with  249  pupils 
who  were  returning  to  school  from  correctional  institutions.  Their  objective  was 
designed  to  lessen  the  recidivism  of  these  pui)il.s. 

Special  attendance  and  suspension  procedures  for  the  returning  pupils  were 
agreed  upon  by  school  administrators  and  project  i)ersi'>nnel.  Counselors  visited 
pupils'  homes  to  inform  parents  of  the  efforts  and  plans  of  tlie  project  as  well 
as  to  enlist  parental  assistance  in  working  with  the  pupils.  The  assistance  of 
community  groups  and  the  Probation  and  Parole  Department  was  also  requested. 
Flexible  instmctions  througli  work  experience,  individual  tutoring  and  special 
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class  placoinont  eiiiphasized  the  areas  of  social  awareness,  work  study,  and  oc- 
ci  II  )a  ti  oiia  1  a  wa  reness. 

The  data  showed  a  drop  in  the  percentage  of  recidivism  (2C%)  for  the  previ- 
ous year  to  22%. 
Mr.  Torry  Mehail, 
C/0  ^lilwaukee  Public  Schools, 
P.O.  Drawer  10  K,  Room  lai, 
IMilwaukee.  Wis. 


MILWAUKEK,  WIS. 

If  we  measure  a  pro.crrnm  as  successful  in  terms  of  its  survival,  thou  we  havi« 
to  look  closely  at  :\Iihvnukee,  Wisconsin's  Title  I  Readius  Ceutcir  Program— a 
lu-opaui  designed  to  improve  the  reading  skills  and  ability  of  children  in  30 
inuiu'-city  schools.  As  early  as  19GG,  the  pro;?ram  was  considered  as  otic  of  tlu» 
top  20  Title  I  iiroijrams  in  the  nation  for  having  unique  and  outstanding  quali- 
ties by  Case  Western  ReseiTO  University.  It  was  also  recognized  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  in  Princeton  and  the  Ameri(.'an  Institute  of  Research. 
Survival  is  the  acid  test  of  successful  educational  programs  when  thev  die  out 
daily. 

^lilwaukoe's  program  started  in  ISMS  before  the  advent  of  Title  I.  ESKA.  ns  a 
remedial  reading  program.  In  30G0,  with  Title  I  funds,  the  programs  acquired 
juulti-media  resources — projects  slides,  lilms.  tapes,  etc.  They  began  to  work 
with  inipils  more  on  an  individual  basis  and  moved  into  a  full  diagnostic- and 
prescrijitive  operation. 

1000-1070,  brought  additional  chnnges  to  the  program.  Emphasis  was  being 
l>lnced  on  the  teaclier  ns  n  resource  person.  One  of  the  major  causes  of  aciidemie 
failure  for  our  pupils  is  the  teacher.  In  most  inner-city  schools  there  is  a  rapid 
teacher  turnover  and  a  predominate\v  inexperienced  staff. 

A  reading  center  was  established  to  help  alleviate  the  problems  caused  by. 
tcaclicr  turnover,  etc.  'j  iie  center  offered  resource  services,  established  con- 
tinuity in  the  method  and  content  as  to  how  the  reading  instruction  was  main- 
tained. Continuity  was  not  established  at  the  expense  of  stifling  the  creativity  of 
the  teachers.  Sound  experimentation  was  encouraged.  Reading  teachers  and 
classroom  teachers  worked  closely  togethei"  and  had  free  reign  to  use  methods 
and  tools  In  whatever  they  found  effective. 

The  i)rogram  works  primarily  with  grades  2-4  which  constituted  80%  of  the 
participants.  However,  all  children  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  centei*.  The 
child's  experience  in  the  reading  centers  was  correlated  with  his  experience  in 
the  classroom.  The  center  was  not  nn  isolated  entity.  The  pupils  were  core-city 
blacks.  ^lexican- Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  recent  Serbian  immigrants,  Indians 
and  whites,  newly  arrived  from  Appalachia. 

^tany  of  the  reading  teachers  and  staff  worked  with  the  children  after  school. 
They  promoted  lioV)bies,  scouting  and  sport  events.  The  staff  believes  that  first 
a  child  has  to  have  positive  thoughts  about  himself — they  helped  him  discover 
that  he  is  good  at  something. 

Willie  we  do  not  have  actual  figures  to  document  the  success  of  this  program, 
the  American  Edncniion}  December  1072,  reports  that  tests  evaluated  by  the 
Independent  Department  of  Education  Research  and  Program  Assessment  in 
i\rilwaukee  show  that  pupil  achievement  and  improvement  either  met  or  sur- 
passed original  project  goals.  The  average  child  receiving  reading  help  at  this 
school  center  made  one  and  one  half  to  two  months  of  reading  progress  for  every 
month  of  instruction. 

Some  children  are  hampered  by  severe  learning  disorders  and  they  do  not 
l)rogress  as  well  as  other  chiMren.  Two  separate  reading  clinics  were  made 
available  for  these  children  because  they  need  more  services  than  can  be 
offered  at  the  reading  centers, 
^felvin  Tanow. 
P.O.  Drawer  10  K. 
IMilwaukee  Public  School, 
^filwaukee,  AVis. 


^  Condensed  and  reprinted  from  Amoricnn  Education,  Decemlier  1972, 
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irANOVEB,  MASS. 

Hanover  Public  Schools  designed  its  Titio  I  program.  Early  IdtMitifiontion 
and  Keinediation  of  Learning  Disabilities,  to:  (1)  identify  target  children's  in- 
dividual and  precisii  learning  problems,  i.e.,  i>ercei)tnal,  .social  and/or  emotional ; 
(2)  educate  the  parent  of  the  children  concerning  their  chiUl'.s  learning  dilhcul- 
ties  and  to  provide  them  with  insight  into  ways  lliey  jnight  reinforce  the  school's 
effort  at  home;  (3)  to  design  remedial  services  and  alternate  learning  nietiiods 
on  an  individual  scale  to  help  nullify  each  child's  learning  impediments;  (4) 
to  lielp  eacli  child  reach  the  highest  rate  of  comi)etence  c(anmensui'ate  with  liis 
potential  in  reading  and  ('>)  to  show  a  uifMith's  gain  in  reading  ff>r  eacli  monHi 
the  child  is  in  the  program. 

Sixty  students  were  chosen  to  receive  Title  I  services  in  gV5id(?s  2  through  0 
on  the  basis  of  poor  performance  on  standardized  tests  and  intellectual  ability 
tests.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  below  grade  level  class  performance, 
teacher  observations  and  the  guidance  department's  evaluation. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives,  individualized  instructions  hy  tutorial 
.specialists  were  utilized  supplementing  remedial  reading  staff.  Students  par- 
ticipated in  small  lieterogenous  groups  for  alternate  learning  approaches  and 
thoy  received  speech  and  language  therapy.  In  order  to  reiuffirce  the  schools' 
efforts  in  the  home,  workbook  activities  were  coordinated  between  the  home  and 
the  .school.  Audio  visual  aids  were  utilized  when  necessary. 

The  staff  designed  hearing  and  speech  evaluation  tests  in  addition  to  using 
national  tests  to  measure  the  success  of  their  program.  The  Iowa  Test  of  l^asic 
Skills,  tlio  SRA  Achievement  Test,  and  tJie  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children  were  used  in  this  project 

The' average  reading  gain  per  month  between  pro  and  post  testing  via  Morri- 
son McCall  was  3.4  months  and  via  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test  the  gain  was 
3.9  months.  Because  of  these  gains,  the  early  Identitlcation  and  Uemediation 
of  Jjoarning  Disabilities  project  was  a  success. 
Mr.  Charlej^  A.  O'Donnell,  Titl"  I  Administrator, 
Hanover  Public  Schools, 
548  Main  Street, 

Hanover,  Plymouth  County,  Mass. 


WOnCESTEll,  MASS. 

Operation  Reading  Base  (ORB)  chose  students  for  its  Title  I  program  who 
weve  one  year  below  grade  level  according  to  standard  achievement  test  (pri- 
nmry  grades).  Secondary  grade  students  were  chosen  wlio  were  two  years  below 
grade  level  and/or  expectancy  level  according  to  standard  achievement  tests. 
Classroom  teachers  nlso  had  input  in  the  selections. 

Kight  hundred  and  seventy  students  in  twenty-one  schools  were  selected  in 
final  analysis.  According  to  their  objectives,  the  students  wore  to  .show  at  least 
one  month's  growth  for  each  month  in  the  pvogram,  growth  to  he  measured  by 
pre  and  post  testing  with  the  Gate.s-McGinitie  Reading  Tests. 

Students  attended  daily  pullout  classes  for  30  to  45  minutes  taught  1)y  a  com- 
pensatory reading  teacher  who  supplemented  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
Each  teacher  served  about  30  students,  four  to  six  at  a  time.  Students  were 
grouped  according  to- their  particular  need,  sueli  as  development  of  comprehen- 
sion skills  and  expansion  of  vocabulary.  Instruction  for  each  child  was  initiated 
at  the  pupil's  achievement  level  to  insure  a  success  pattern.  Individualized  pro- 
gram materials,  such  as  SRA  Reading  Laboratories,  allowed  jnipils  to  learn  at 
rheir  own  rate  of  progress  minus  competitive  anxietie.s.  A  nniltii)licity  of  multi- 
level materials  were  selected  for  their  attractiveness  and  relevance  to  children's 
interests  and  experiences.  Audio-visual  equipment  was  utilized  for  developing 
more  effective  listening,  speaking  and  reading  skills,  along  with  filmstrips. 
plionograph  and  other  items  students  could  operate  independently.  Operation  of 
Reading  Bases  also  designed  its  program  to  insure  that  all  pupils  were  exposed 
to  diagjiosis  for  visual  and  auditory  deficiencies. 

The  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  the  Stanford  Achievemejit  Test  mid  the 
Gates-McGinitie  Reading  Test  were  used  as  instniments  of  measurement  in  tliis 
])rojeet.  The  Reading  Check  List  for  the  Ginn  3C0  Series  was  used  for  primary 
grades. 
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Av(»ra;ro  reading  irain  per  month  via  the  Gatos-McGinitie  Rending  Test  showed 
a  1.84  ;taiii  in  voealuihiry  and  a  1.37  gain  in  comprehonsiou.  Seven  months  ehipj^ed 
between  tlie  pre  and  post  testin)?. 
Afr.  Jolin  Simoncini.  Administrative  Assistant  for 
(rovennnontal  Relations, 
20  Irvinj?  Street, 
"Worcester.  Mas?. 


ROCHESTER,  N.r. 

In  lOOfV-70,  Enirlish  as  a  Second  Lantrnage  was  taught  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
using:  TitU>  I  fnnds.  Tliis  project  provide^l  special  English  classes  for  nonEuglish 
spenkint:  children  in  3  i)ublic  high  schools,  0  public  and  4  nonpublic  elementary 
schuoN.  Pupils  enrolled  in  the  iiroject  ranged  in  ages  from  5  to  21,  in  grade  place- 
nie/it  from  kiiulergnrten  through  grade  12,  including  special  education  clas.ses. 
AUogetlier,  OH  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  English  as  a  Second  Language  Glass: 
427  were  I'nerto  Rican,  "fiO  were  Italian.  S5  were  Turkish.  24  were  from  various 
dther  languages  populations.  All  of  the  pupils  spoke  little  or  no  English  when 
they  (mtered  the  project  and  the  classroom  teachers  who  referred  them  per- 
ceived theiu  to  be  in  desperate  need  of  the  project. 

Sijecilic  objectives  were  designed  to;  (i)  improve,  by  at  least  2  points  in  total 
score,  a  child's  oral  RugUsb  language  alulity  in  vocabularyt  sentence  structure, 
ooncei>t  understanding  and  pronunciation  ;  (2)  to  improve,  uy  at  least  2  points 
in  total  sco]*e.  a  child's  educational  ])roductivity  as  represented  by  the  classroom 
teacher's  ojunion  of  his  classroom  usage  of  the  English  language  and  (3)  to  im- 
prove, by  at  least  2  points  in  total  score,  a  chiurs  oi-al  use  of  English  as  evi- 
denced in  pre  and  post  tape  rccoi'dings. 

The  major  elenuMit  of  evaluation  design  was  the  pre-post  administration  of 
the  Roch(»?;(er  lOnglisli  Language  Proficiency  Test  by  the  English  as  a  Second 
Language  teachers.  Results  of  the  Rochester  English  Language  Proficiency  Test 
wer»*  transbited  into  terms  of  a  9  point  rating  scale  with  1  being  high  and  0  being 
low.  Pre  and  i)ost  project  tape  recordings  of  pui)ils.  based  on  the  General  lufor- 
nuition  Response,  Oral  Response  and  Comprehensive  and  Oral  Syntax  subtests 
of  the  Rochester  English  Language  teachers  for  judgment  according  to  the  0 
pcnnt  scale.  Also  using  the  0  point  scale,  teachers  were  asked  to  complete  a  I-rfin- 
gunge  AppraiS!il  Form  for  each  pupil  on  a  pre-post  basis. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  obtiained  from  classroom  teachers  and  from  English 
as  a  Second  Language  teachers,  a  majority  of  participating  pupils  did  meet  the 
criterion  for  success.  They  did  improve,  by  at  least  2  points  on  a  9  point  scale 
in  vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  concept  understanding,  pronunciation,  educa- 
tional productivity  in  the  classroom  and  oral  use  of  English.  This  improvement 
was  chn  racteii sties  of  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Wilbur  Gcrt, 
City  School  District. 
Rochester,  New  York. 


ALBfcIRT  LEA,  MINN. 

Albert  Lea,  Minnesota,  designed  its  Title  I  program,  '^Improvement  of  Ele- 
uientavy  Language  Arts  and  Reading,'*  to  raise  reading  and  speech  performance 
of  stndent.s  to  a  level  consistent  witli  their  potential  abilities.  Five  hundred  and 
seven  stiidents  were  chosen  in  grades  kindergarten  through  6.  Three  hundred 
and  ninety -nine  students  were  selected  to  participate  in  tiie  reading  improvement 
portion  of  the  program  and  lOS  students  were  selected  to  participate  in  the 
language  arts  (speech)  portion  of  the  program. 

Criteria  used  in  determining  who  should  participate  in  the  program  varied 
from  grade*  to  grade.  In  kindergarten,  teachers  based  recommendations  upon 
their  assessment  of  the  reading  readiness  status  of  these  children.  In  grade  1 
03  children  were  assessed  as  being  one  or  more  years  below  grade  level  in  reading 
readiness  on  the  basis  of  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  and  teacher  judgment. 
In  grade  2,  83  children  were  assessed  as  being  one  or  more  years  below  grade 
level  in  reading  according  to  teacher  judgment  and  Scott  Foresman  unstandard- 
ized  reading  tests.  In  grades  3,  4,  5,  and  6  teacher  judgment  and  performance  on 
Scott  Foresman  unstandardized  reading  tests  indicating  performance  of  one  or. 
move  yeai*s  below  grade  level  were  the  criteria  used  for  selection  of  participants. 
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Tlu>  procedures  for  this  program  included  the  use  of  teaching  assistants,  teacher 
:u(U'.s.  and  language  development  specialists.  Other  services  availahle  to  the  lau- 
,guage  development  specialists  incluiied  psychological  services,  medical  sendees, 
and  aid  through  the  welfare  agency.  Equipuient  used  in  the  project  consisted 
chieliy  of  the  basic  reading  materials  used  in  tlie  regular  classrooms.  In  addition, 
fliero  were  supplemented  n'laterials  such  as  Peabody  Kit.s,  Frosting  Kits,  Sullivan 
.Programmed  Reading  workbooks,  >?UA  Heading  Laboratories,  MacMillian  Read- 
ing Spectrum,  etc. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  was  done  in  three  parts:  Objective  date,  subjective 
•dat^i,  and  narrative  description  of  the  si>eech  component. 

Realizing  that  tests  are  not  fallible  and  that  many  factors  may  influence  a 
chiUr.s  academic  performance  froiu'day  to  day  as  well  as  over  the  period  of  a 
:.school  year,  a  careful  study  of  the  tabulated  data  indicates  that  the  1071-72 
Title  T*  Reading  Project  in  District  241  was  relatively  successful.  Even  though 
(M.SVo  of  all  iKirticipants  were  still  performing  below  grade  level,  4S.9%  had 
actually  shown  a  growth  of  one  year  or  more  in  reading,  with  26.6%  now  per- 
f(n-miuic  at  average  grade  level  and  2.59^?  doing  better  than  average.  In  addition, 
teachers  felt  that  70.9%  derived  conshlerable  benefit  from  having  been  included 
ill  tlu»  program.  It  should  be  noted  that  higher  iKjrcentages  of  children  deriving 
consUlcrable  i)enent  were  olitained  at  the  prinmry  level  where  direct  teaching 
asstsrance  was  accorded  to  chtssroom  teachers. 

Tim  fact  that  7%  of  the  participants  were  judged  to  have  received  little  or  no 
beueht  from  the  program  was  explained  in  several  ways,  c.f.  (1)  some  children 
Had  been  retained  and  it  was  difficult  to  judge  which  fact  had  the  most  influence 
on  subse(pient  success  ;  (2)  s<imt:  children  displayed  social  or  emotional  problems 
rather  than  academic;  some  children  needed  speech  therapy  only;  (4)  there  was 
much  aliscnco  in  sonie  classes;  (5)  there  was  some  evidence  of  stubborness  and 
bick  of  cooperation  by  certain  individuals ;  (6)  a  few  children  were  of  very  low 
ability,  perhaps  borderline  KMR  j>lacement  or  SLBP  candidates;  (7)  a  few 
kMcliers  c.vpccted  the  program  to  result  in  thWr  students  being  brought  up  to 
grad(»  I(»vel  in  reading. 

Tlu»  language  deveiopment  portion  of  the  prognim  was  not  proposed  as  part  of 
the  Mi7'2-i:^  linywc't.  Si>eecli  tJierapy  is  now  provided  entirely  by  District  241  as 
part  of  the  Special  Service  Department. 


GUA^*D  RAPIDS,  MIN*\. 

Tlio  Title  I  participants  in  Independent  School  District  318's  project,  Basic 
Skills  were  those  children  who  had  the  greatest  need  for  special  educational  as- 
sistance in  order  that  their  level  of  educational  attainment  would  be  raised  to 
Hint  appropriate  for  children  their  age.  The  program  vs^s  designed  to  provide 
instructional  assistance  for  students  experiencing  learning  difficulties  with  their 
basi(^  skills  development.  Three  hundred  and  forty-three  students  were  selected 
from  grades  kindergarten  through  7.  Thirteen  elementary  and  three  secondary 
schools  were  selected  throughout  the  District. 

The  pupil's  specific  needs  in  grades  3-7  were  identified  for  the  program  by 
using  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS)  test  scores.  Below  grade  three, 
teacher  recommendations  were  used  exclusively.  These  students  needed  assist- 
ance to  promote  emotional  stability  and  specific  help  in  designated  academic 
.areas.  The  program  was  aimed  at  the  concept  that  more  help  fu  the  earlier 
grades  will  assist  in  eliminating  future  student  learning  difficulties. 

Small  groups  were  formed  for  individualized  instructions.  The  small  groups 
rarely  exceeded  three  or  four  pupils.  These  groups  were  an  integral  part  of 
the  activities  program  and  specific  activities  were  coorelated  with  the  student's 
personal  needs.  Regular  classroom  teachers,  program  certified  instructors,  pro- 
gram teacher  aides  and  district  specialists  worked  cooperatively  to  diagnose 
participants*  learning  disabilities. 

Jicstdis 

Tn  grades  kindergarten  through  2,  67%  of  the  students  displayed  average  to 
excellent  improvement  in  adjustment,  behavior  and  discipline.  Thirty -one  per 
cent  of  the  students  made  some  improvement  and  2%  made  no  Improvement 
There  was  no  i-egression.  In  work  habits,  63%  of  the  students  exhibited  average 
to  excellent  improvement.  Thirty- two  \yeT  cent  showed  some  progress  and  5% 
showed  no  progress.  As  in  work  habits,  there  was  no  regression. 


Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  in  ^rade  3  disphiyed  avoni^ife  to  excellent 
improvement  in  adjustment,  behavior  and  discipline.  Tliirt.v-ei^jht  per  (.enl  nf 
the  students  made  some  improvement.  G%  displayed  no  improvement  and  no 
students  exhibited  re^^ression.  Fifty-nine  iX'r  cent  of  the  sludenls  exliibited 
average  to  excellent  improvement  in  work  habits,  Ho%  disphiyed  some  iuii)rove- 
ment  in  their  work  habits,  C%  had  no  improvement  and  no  student  exhibited 
regression. 

In  jrrade  4,  G7%  of  the  students  displayed  a  vera  ire  to  exeeDent  improvenu?nt 
ill  adjustment,  behavior,  an(i  discipline.  Thirty -three  per  cent  of  the  students 
made  some  adjustment.  None  of  the  students  were  in  llie  no  improvement  or 
regression  categories.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  students  ex!ul>ited  avenijie  tt) 
excellent  improvement  in  work  habits,  41%  displayed  sonu*  iniprovenient  in 
their  work  habits  and  no  students  ^Yere  in  the  no  improvement  or  re.sjjression 
categories. 

In  p:rade  5,  57%  of  the  students  displayed  averajre  to  excellent  imprMvenuMit 
in  adjustment,  behavior  and  discipline.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  tlie  students 
made  some  improvement  and  4%  reported  as  hav!u;jr  made  no  improvement.  No 
students  repressed.  Thirty-nine  ])er  cent  of  the  students  exhibited  nverajire  t(» 
excellent  improvement  in  work  habits.  i>2%  of  the  students  displayed  sonje 
improvement  in  work  habit;s  and  0%  were  reported  as  bavins  no  improvement. 
None  were  reported  to  have  retrressed, 

Jn  prrade  6.  72%  of  the  students  displayed  averajua^  to  excellent  improvement 
in  adjustment,  3%  displayed  no  improvement  and  3%  displayed  regression. 
Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  exhibited  averai^^e  to  excfdlent  improveuuMit  in 
work  habits,  21%  exhibited  some  improvement  in  work  habits,  and  14%  uuuhi 
no  improvement.  No  students  regressed. 

In  irrade  7,  substantial  grains  were  achieved.  Twenty  students  i!:aine<l  one 
year;  Twelve  students  gained  G-11  months:  Six  stiulents  gained  0-0  mouths  and 
one  student  regressed. 

For  grades  3-7,  the  actual  expectations  in  general,  exceeded  the  expe<*ted 
objectives. 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Gornowicli. 
Independent  School  District  31S, 
S20  Pokegnma  Avenue  North, 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 


MOORIIKAI),  illNX. 

Approximately  304  edncntionally  deprived  children  participated  in  a  Snpiile- 
nieutal  Reading  Improvement  Program  in  the  Independent  School  District  #152. 
These  students  were  chosen  according  to  the  greatest  need  in  the  nine  elementary 
and  two  parochial  schools  in  their  district.  Through  teacher  recommendations, 
st  udents  in  grades  1  and  2  who  were  a  year  below  grade  level  in  reading  achieve- 
ment ^vere  selected  for  Title  I  services.  The  California  Achievement  Test  was 
admini.stered  every  year  to  all  elementary  children  in  grades  2  through  G.  and 
tliose  whose  test  showed  one  or  more  grades  below  their  grade  level  in  reading 
were  placed  in  the  reading  improvement  program. 

Concentated  individualized  instructions  were  provided  for  tliese  target  stu- 
dents in  order  to  raise  the  reading  level  from  below  average  to  one  grade  level 
in  one  year.  Most  of  the  instructions  were  given  on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  in 
small  groups.  The  grouiis  consisted  of  two  or  three  pupils,  and  very  seldom  more 
than  four.  Special  Title  I  teachers  worked  in  the  classrooms  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  classroom  teacher  for  a  period  of  30  to  40  minutes  per  day  to  re- 
inforce basic  skills  acquired  in  the  classroom. 

•  In  grade  1,  the  Stanford  Test,  Primary  I  was  administered  to  the  students : 
grade  2  through  G  used  the  Stanford  Reading  Achievement  Test  Form  *'W". 

Ninety-three  of  the  263  children  in  the  program  made  gains  of  1  to  ^4  yeans 
and  above  between  the  pre  and  post  tests.  Eighty-nine  students  made  grains 
from  1  year  and  above.  One  hundred  and  eighty-t  wo  out  of  283  students  made  at 
least  a  year's  gain.  However  133  students  made  ii'om  11  mouths*  gain  to  3  y(>ars 
gain, 

Alan  K  Swedherg,  Director  of  Special  Services, 
Independent  School  District  #352, 
Moorhead,  Muni. 
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SucciissiTL  State  Puoguams  ix  Trru:  I 

Bvon  though  it  is  difficMilt  to  meiisure  the  success  of  Title  I  i^roKnuns  on  a 
.statewide  Imsis,  tlie  following  states  have  done  so,  and  reported  as  follows: 

California  reported  that  in  terms  of  an  average  0.7  year's  elapsed  time  betw(fen 
pro  and  post  comparisons  on  standardized  reading  achievement  meascures,  more 
Mian  «{)  percent  of  the  students  achieved  from  0.7  to  more  than  1.5  years  growth. 
In  matliematics,  75  percent  or  more  of  the  participants  achieved  at  least  a  month 
of  growth  for  a  month  of  instruction  in  grades  Uiree,  four,  and  live. 

oiiio  reported  tiiat  77  i^ercent  of  the  times  where  standardized  tests  were  used 
as  a  measurement,  participants  engaged  in  reading  and  language  arts  programs 
gained  from  O.G  to  more  tlian  1.5  years'  growtli. 

In  Colorado  a  similar  standard  of  one  month's  progress  for  one  month's  par- 
ticipation was  used  for  Title  I  reading  students.  Approximately  OS  percent  of 
liie  programs  had  average  gains  in  reading  which  were  at  or  above  the  expected 
gain. 

Indiana's  evaluation  was  accomplished  hy  means  of  cross  sampling  the  Slate's 
projects.  In  all  cases  it  was  demonstrated  that,  provided  the  opportunity,  the 
dc^privejl  (fhild  can  show  signiticant  progress.  This  progress  was  illustrated  by 
post- test  mean  scores  of  marked  statistical  signilicance  over  tliose  of  a  control 
group  in  one  ample.  In  anotlujr  sample,  i)ost  test  scores  of  a  tutored  group  from 
target  area  schools  M-ere  compared  willi  th{;se  of  an  untutored  group  from  non- 
target  schools.  The  tutored  group  scored  from  ;j7.S  percent  to  lOS  percent, above 
the  nontntored  group. 

Kansas  reported  that  one  month  gain  for  each  month  of  participation  would 
represent  remarkable  improvement  in  reading.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  over 
5000  students  tested  had  an  eight  month  average  gain  or  more  for  the  eight 
months  of  remedial  training  in  reading. 

Missouri  reported  continuing  achievement  on  the  i)art  of  Title  I  jiarticii^ants  in 
both  reading  and  mathematics.  Statewide  weighted  means  gains  of  .83  in  reading 
and  .07  in  mathematics  were  reported.  Since  both  of  these  scores  are  considered 
signilicant  it  is  evident  that  Title  I  is  not  only  narrowing  the  education  gap  for 
many  uf.  its  participants  but  also  pushing  many  far  ahead  of  that  normally 
expected. 

o  A:tachments : 

1.  Projects  (as  submitted  by  States). 

2.  Projects  (ESEA  Title  I:  A  Reanalysis  and  8y)ithesis  of  Evaluation 
Data  From,  Fiscal  Year  lOGo-lOlC. 

ii.  Trend  Process. 

Title  I  Report 

FISCAL  YEAR  1072 

/,  Xn}w  of  .School  District:  Hibbing  Public  Schools,  District  #701  Hibbing, 
Minnesota  55740. 

2.  Contact  Persons:  Mr.  Robert  L.  Parker,  Director,  Elem.  Education.  Mr. 
P»ernard  Janesky,  Junior  High  Principal. 

:i  Project  Title:  A  Unitized  Instructional  Program* 

Jf,  Project  Year:  1971-72  (September,  1971-June,  1972), 

J.  Description  of  Participants:  The  Title  I  children  serviced  were  in  a  Unitized 
School  and  groupeii  into  three  (3)  units  accoi-ding  to  ages:  Unit  A  (ag  v  5-S), 
Unit  B  (ages  S-10),  and  Unit  C  (ages  10-12). 

The  Units  were  further  broken  down  into  ability  groups  (.skill  demopmenfc 
needs)  hy  teacher  recommendation  from  (ages  5-8),  and  teacher  recommenda- 
tion and  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  into  six  classroom  settings  in  math  and 
Hfading.  The  classroom  teachers  regroup  further  with  the  lowest  achievement 
group  to  provide  small  group  or  individualized  Instruction.  These  Title  I  children 
identilied  hy  special  in-class  regrouping  were  in  the  most  need  of  skill  develop- 
ment in  math  and  reading  and  were  one  year  or  more  below  grade  level. 

6'.  Describe  fhe  Procedure  of  the  Project:  The  M  and  '^l  Specialist  was  needed 
in  thive  speoiiic  classroms  to  provide  methods  and  materials  to  aid  the  teacher 
in  breaking  down  the  sequence  of  skills  the  Title  I  children  were  having  difficulty 
mastering  in  math  and  reading.  The  classroom  teacher  and  specialist  determined 
skills  the  children  needed  by  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills.  Stanford  Diagnostic 
Tests  in  math  and  reading,  and  the  administration  of  pre  and  post  informal 
testing  in  team  planned  goals  for  the  skill  areas. 
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At  iUix  vniui  unlifidual  or  .vnaU  group  infslruction,  drUI  ami  rcinfornrinotf 
inis  needed  to  have  these  ehUdren  leant  and  he  aUe  to  transfer  these  akills  to 
.s'iniVar  situations.'  To  aid  the  children  hi  leurnhig  ami  renwrnherintj  what  thvu 
learned  much  me  was  wade  of  auditory-visual  and  Icivesthetio  or  7nultisv7imrif 
techniques  in  teaching. 

The  back  of  the  room  and  the  hall  were  the  only  physical  arrangements  made  to 
provide  these  instriictions.  In  Unit  C  the  individuals  or  small  f?roui>s  changed  l)y 
the  \Y('ek  depending  if  the  specilio  poal  was  met.  In  the  Unit  A  situation  tlie 
jrronp  remained  constant,  because  these  children  needed  a  teacher  sujierviseil 
curriculum  vrith  llexibility  to  flUow  activities  to  change  when  the  attention 
f;pan  diminished.  By  April  these  groups  were  able  to  be  handled  by  the  classroom 
teacher  due  to  the  fact  tbe  attention  span  increased,  individual  work  habits  im- 
proved and  the  specific  curriculum  goals  were  planned, 
r.  Use  of  Eqnirrtnent:  Tape  Recorder — Auditory  skills  were  developed  by: 
a.  Pre-recorded  on  tape  a  short  story.  Individual  mondiers  of  the  group 
placed  pictures  in  sequence  on  flannel  board,  or  numbered  their  own  pictures 
in  a  sequence. 

2.  rre-recorded  story  listened  to  and  actetl  out. 
X  Pre-recorded  story  listened  to  and/or  acted  out. 

4.  Children  wrote  beginning  and/or  ending  sounds  for  one  word  or  group 
of  words.  ^ 

5.  Children  marked  one  or  more  pictures  which  began  tlie  same  as  the 
word  or  words  pre-recorded, 

().  Marked,  responded  verl)ally  or  pointed  to  words  that  rhymed  with  words 
recorded. 

Verhal  SlciUs 

1.  Recorded  children's  voices  and  children  told  something  about  tliem- 
selves.  Purpose:  to  learn  to  describe  and  relate  information  in  oonu)lete 
sentences. 

2.  Recorded  children's  practiced  oral  reading.  Puii)0se :  to  develop  clear 
enunciation,  voice  expression,  voice  quality  and  average  si)ood. 

DriU 

3.  Children  set  goal  for  specific  math  fact  to  learn.  These  were  recorded 
by  cbild  or  teacher  with  a  ten  second  interval  to  write  an  answer— after 
fifteen  seconds  the  correct  answer. 

2.  Same  procedure  for  spelling  words  recorded  in  sentences.  Cbildren  liave 
two  columns,  their  words  and  tJie  correct  answers  given  on  ta]>e.  This  pro- 
cedure was  adapted  for  individualization  in  a  classroom  and  also  used  to 
teach  a  basic  writing'vocalmlary  in  tutoring  .session.?. 

S.  Bvaluatlon: 
A.  Objective: 

Unit  A — Reading: 

Gain  1  year  or  more  

Gain  6  months  to  S  months  

Gain  0. months  to  5  months-  

Loss   

Unit  C — Reading : 

Gain  1  year  or  more  

Gain  6  months  to  S  months  

Gain  0  months  to  5  mouths  

Loss  

Unit  C— Math : 

Gain  1  yetxx  or  more  

Gain  6  months  to  S  months  

Gain  0  months  to  5  months  

Loss  — 

Percentage  Gain : 

Gain  1  year  or  more  

Gain  6  months  to  8  months  

Gain  0  months  to  5  months  

Loss   

0  percent  increase  of  absenteeism. 


Numlict'  of 
chiUlrcn 

1 

G 
0 

0- 


3 

1 
0- 


32 

32 
0» 
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B.  SUBJECTIVE 


Attitude  change 


Unit  A-Reading   0- 

UnitC^Reading   '4  1 

UnitC-Math   "^"a       "5  I 

In  percentile     *^  2j 


0,  Summary,  -the  teachers  whose  children  participated  iti  the  Title  I  Program 
learned  to  deal  cfjectively  with  children  to  structure  a  ta^^J:  or  Icurnin!/  sitnationj 
to  alleviate  the  feeling  of  failure,  and  t^  he  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  children  hy  huildintj  an  individual  curriculum  for  small  {/roups  and  individual 
children.  Individualization  ivas  more  easily  applied  when  needed  hecause  the 
classroom  teachers  had  experienced  it  and  were  learning  to  brcaic  down  a  tasic 
and  then  provide  the  inuUisensory  approach  needed  to  teach  the  skill.  In  this 
method  the  teachers  heyan  to  deal  effectively  with  individual  differences  and  thus 
help  all  children,  ^         ^    ,  ^^ 

The  teachers  abilities  in  diagnosis  increased  when  t.hey  h»arned  that  suiau, 
broken  down,  sequencial  steps  are  necessary  for  some  children  to  learn  due  to 
their  poor  memory  and  short  attention  spans. 

Many  children  developed  a  sense  of  identity  and  self  worth  when  they  were 
able  to  achieve  and  meatjUi-e  their  own  small  goals  in  skill  deveh)pnient,  and  then 
were  able  to  progress  to  another  small  goal. 
Rc  report  of  project,  title  /,  £)SBA 

llequested  by:  State  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Education,  title  I  section. 
School  district:  Independent  School  District  No.  60G,  Faribault  Public  Sc-hools, 

315  NW  Fourth  Avenue,  Faribault.  Minn. 
Contact  persons :  Robert  M.  Nr  .'uian,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Arthur  J.  Straub, 

local  title  1  administrator. 
Name  of  project:  Project  for  trainable-mentally  retarded,  phase  I,  transition 

room  project,  phase  11,  supplementary  reading  project,  phase  III. 
Year  of  project :  Project  No.  251029,  schol  year  1971-72. 

Locale  of  participants 

The  city  of  Faribault  has  a  population  of  10,000  persons  in  nine  .squnre  miles. 
Kducational  needs  are  served  in  the  elementary  grades  by  six  public  elementary 
schools  and  live  nonpublic  schools.  Unemi)loyment  is  higher  than  the  national 
average,  7.1  in  November,  1972.  At  present,  2,600  heads-of-households,  working 
full  time,  eani  salaries  considered  to  be  below  the  poverty  level.  The  average 
yearly  income  Is  presently  $5,400.  The  major  occupations  of  tJie  populace:  agri- 
culture, retailing,  limited  manufacturing,  state  institutions,  and  education. 

Description  of  participants  V 

Phase  I:  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded.  Thirteen  severely  mentally  handi- 
capped children,  considered  to  be  in  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  muge,  took 
part  in  this  phase  of  the  project.  Their  eligibility  was  determined  by  a  team  in- 
cluding the  school  psycliologist,  director  of  special  education,  school  social  worker, 
principal,  classroom  teacher,  school  nurse,  and  other  medical  personnel. 

Phase  II.  Transition  Rooms.  This  preventative  program  was  geared  to  the 
needs  of  thirty  children,  ages  five  and  six,  who  were  experiencing  limited  success 
in  the  regular  academic  setting.  In  ad'^ition  to  scholastic  deficiencies,  some  of 
these  youngsters  manifested  various  socially  maladaptive  behaviors  and/or  emo- 
tional problems.  The  placement  of  these  educationally  disadvantaged  youngsters 
\yas  based  primarily  upon  the  observations  of  primary  teachers,  the  school 
psychologist,  school  social  worker,  building  principal.  Title  I  project  director, 
and  other  advisory  personnel. 

Phase  III:  Supplementary  Reading  Program.  Approximately  one-hundred 
sixty  youngsters  parUcipated  in  this  phase  of  the  program— a  diagnostic,  devel- 
opmental and  remedial  program  designed  to  supplement  language  arts  skills 
acquisition.  Characteristics  of  these  children  included:  functioning  a  year  or 
more  below  grade  level  in  reading;  and/or  performing  in  the  lower  quartile  of 
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the  cliilcVs  class;  aiul/or  llie  cliiurs  daily  work  iisiiaHy  lower  liian  performance 
ou  tests.  Approximately  forty  percent  of  tlic  youngsters  in  the  totiil  program 
had  attended  one  or  more  schools  in  the  past;  some  of  the  children  were  experi- 
encing social  or  emotional  problems;  some  had  speech  disabilities;  some  were 
physically  handicapped;  and  as  there  are  less  than  1%  minority  pupils  in  our 
district,  less  than  1%  minority  pupils  participated  in  the  program.  The  children 
wore  selected  by  a  team  consisting  of  the  classroom  teacher,  the  building  prin- 
<-ipal,  The  supplementary  reading  teacher,  and  the  Title  I  project  director. 

l*ro jcct  proced ures : 

l^liase  I:  Tliis  program  was  aimed  toward  helping  the  child  develop  self- 
reliance  and  a  jireater  degree  of  initiative.  The  ultimate  goal  for  each  pupil  was 
some  form  of  job  placement.  Self-caro  and  grooming  skills,  safety  habits  and 
health  care  skills  were  stressed.  Work  habits  were  developed  through  simple 
house-keeping,  cleaning,  cooking,  planting  and  caring  for  a  garden,  mowing  and 
caring  for  the  school  lawn.  Arts  and  crafts,  physical  movement  skills,  playground 
activities  ami  games  were  utilized  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  pupil  develop  motor 
skills,  as  well  as  learn  how  to  enjoy  the  particular  activity  for  its  own  sake. 

Kmphasis  was  placed  upon  learning  oral  language  and  social  skills.  Field  trips, 
films,  participation  in  school  activities  with  other  children  and  joint  projects 
at.  the  local  Day  Activity  Center  served  to  enrich  and  broaden  the  experiences 
of  tlie  impils. 

The  program  was  staffed  by  two  certified  full  time  instructors  and  one  aide. 
The  teachers  met  the  present  standards  for  certification  set  hy  the  Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Education,  The  program  was  approved  by  the  Special 
Education  Section,  State  Department  of  Education. 

Methods  and  materials  used  are  those  recommended  by  the  best  authorities 
in  tlie  field  of  education  of  severely  retarded  pupils.  Monitoring  activities  were 
l)erforMiod  by  the  Director  of  Special  Education  and  the  Title  I  project 
administrator. 

Phm^c  IT:  As  reading  disability  and  emotional  difliculties  are  frequently  caused 
by  starting  a  child  in  a  standard  reading  program  before  he  has  acquired  the 
readiness  which  will  assure  success  in  classroom  reading  instruction,  the  transi- 
tion room  curriculum  was  geared  to  the  prevention  of  academic  failure  and  so- 
cially maladaptive  behavior  to  its  onset. 

The  transition  room  curriculum  was  designed  to  foster  reading  and  number 
readiness,  with  special  emphasis  upon:  following  directions;  increasing  atten- 
tion span ;  development  of  careful  listening  habits ;  controlling  and  expressing 
emotions;  increasing  memory  span;  language  acquisition  and  communication 
.skills :  development  of  fine  and  gross  motor  skills  ;  concept  building ;  auditory  and 
visual  discrimination ;  and  developing  and  fostering  aesthetic  values  and  appre- 
ciations. 

An  individualized  program  of  instruction  was  utilized  for  most  subject  areas. 
Programmed  materials  were  used  to  foster  immediate  feed-back.  The  emphasis 
at  all  times  was  upon  the  child  feeling  he/she  was  a  success.  Development  of  a 
positive  self-image  was  stressed  on  an  equal  basis  with  scholastic  achievement. 

All  children  had  access  to  special  resources  persons  such  as  the  school  psychlo- 
gist  and  social  worker,  the  speech  and  language  therapist,  school  nurse,  elementary 
librarian  and  specialists  in  the  areas  of  art,  physical  education,  and  music. 

Transition  roop"»  instructors  were  .two  fully  certified  elementary  classroom 
teachers,  each  of  \Vhom  had  eight  or  more  years  ex'perience  with  primary  age 
youngsters. 

Phase  TIT:  The  supplementary  reading  program  is  diagnostic,  developmental 
and  remedial.  The  supplementary  reading  teacher,  in  partnership  with  the  class- 
room teacher,  diagnoses  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  student  referred  or 
designated  as  a  target  child,  and  remediates  those  areas  of  need,  using  the  de- 
velopmental approach  and  teaching  for  mastery.  Instruction  was  provided  on  an 
individual  and  small  group  basis.  An  individualized  reading  program  was  de- 
veloped for  each  child,  once  areas  of  deficit  were  manifested.  Various  multi-sen- 
soiy  approaches  and  techniques  were  utilized  in  order  to  meet  the  specific  need  of 
a  particular  child. 

Materials  used  in  the  program  were  those  recommended  by  the  child's  class- 
room teacher.  The  supplementary  reading  instructor  attempted  to  equip  the 
child  with  tools  with  which  he/she  might  decode  the  written  language  success- 
fully and  with  independence.  Of  paramount  importance  to  the  supplementary 
reading  instructor  was  the  improvement  of  the  educationally  deprived  youngster's 
"self  concept.  This  area  was  fostered  by  the  attitude  and  accepting  manner  of 
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Iho  Title  1  irtstniclor,  liy  the  "success"  striieturc^d  iiiiiterials,  and  bv  coiitrDlIing 
tlH"  size  of  t  he  ?;ri)iii>,  thus  '^ivv.y^  inUi  vidua!  attoution. 

TJie  .siippleiiieiitiiry  reiuliiig  prDgraui  inij;ht:  be  suimuod  up  thnsly :  assess- 
Jneiit  of  TJie  t-hild's  strenj;th.s  and  \veaUuesj=es  ;  developuieut  and  remedial  tecii- 
UKlues  ni>nlied  to  sneeifte  delicit;  fi-oquenl  reassessiueiit  of  i>iv>gi-es.s  non- 
I»r<»-  ress :  a  rid  teacluu;,^  for  jiiastery. 

Ufid  of  equipment' 

Th(}  l)nllc  of  tlie  ecjiiipiueiit  used  in  project  #:^51020  and  prior  projects  lia.s  l)eeii 
oiMier  furniture  used  to  facilitate  the  leandiig  process  of  a  particular  j)ro.1ect,  or 
audio-visual  matorals  cousisting  maiuly  of  overlieud  projectors,  tai)e  recorders, 
aud  niiu-strip  projectors.  Tlie  audio-visnal  luaterial  have  baeii  musit  essential 
to  ttie  success  of  all  phases  of  the  projects.  These  nuiterials  have  hecn  used  to 
iihwlrate  untaiiiilhir  voeahuhiry,  iutnuhu'e  new  vocabulary  aud  eoueepis.  assisf. 
in  voeabulary  development,  provide  practical  experiences, 'iudividualii'.e  instruc- 
tion, assist  in  oxplorin.i,-  personal  inten'st  through  individual  and  group  projects, 

j)rovide  niotiA'ation  and  stlnuilation  through  color,  use  self  testing  devices  

to  n  a  1 1 1  e  a  lew  spoci  tic  u  se.s . 

JCcu I n atio),  ( o h jcct  Hw )  • 

l»hase  I,  Objective  1:  Three  pupils,  a;?es  six  to  nine,  will  he  al)le  to  f)erfonn 
at:  least  of  71  self-care  and  seif-heip  tasks  on  their  own  UdUtitive  by  the  end 
oi.  ihe  project. 

J^liase  I,  Ubj(^ctive  2:  Six  pupils,  ages  ten  through  twelve,  will  he  able  to  per- 
loi'iu  a  t  least  oG  of  71  self-care  and  setMielp  tasks  on  I  heir  own  initiative  bv  the 
end  01  this  project. 

^  Phas(^  1.  Ohjective  3:  Four  pupils,  ages  18  tlirough  30,  will  be  able  to  perform 
ii  oi  1 1  self -care  aud  self-help  tasks  on  their  own  initiative  by  the  end  of  tJie 
project. 

KesuJts:  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  children  described  above  reach  the  obiectiva 
specified.  The  thirteenth  child  accomplished  sixty-eight  of  seventy-one  seiiVcare- 
belp  tasks. 

rimse  H,  Objective  I:  Given  30  pupils  with  baseline  efTective  attenti(>u  span 
to  be  obtained  at  the  stnrt  of  the  project,  to  increase  the  time  which  eaeii  pupil" 
IS  able  to  focus  Ins  attention  span  to  00%  effectiveness  during  progressively 
longer  presentation  periods  until  criteria  effecti\  eness  is  reached  during  a  thirty 
minute  presentation  period. 

■  liesults  Objectiye  1:  With  the  exception  of  one  child,  all  particip/.nts  reached 
tnis  objective. 

'Pha.se  II,  Objective  2:  Ninety  penent  of  the  thirty  participants  enrolled  in 
the  transition  rooms  will  be  able  to  rejognize  and  reproduce  twenty  of  the  upuer 
and  lower  case  letters  of  the  alphabet.  ' 

KesuUs,  Objective  2 :  Objective  accoaiplished. 

Phase  II,  Objective  3:  Ninety-five  jjereent  of  the  tltirty  youngsters  enrolled  in 
the  transition  rooms  will  be  able  tc  recognize  their  printed  names,  and  to  re- 
produce theiv  own  names  legibly  by  t'je  end  of  the  school  year 
th^^objecti  ^'  percent  of  the  participants  accomplished 

fn^l^f  ftol^^?'^^^''^'''^  ^'  .9,^f-^^^"^'*ed  percent  of  the  thirtj'  youngsters  enr<.Ued 
in^  ''^^'''^  "^'^^      ^^^^     positively  identify  the  eight  major  colors 

ana  color  words. 

Results,  Objective  4:  Objective  accomplished. 

Phase  II,  Objective  5:  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  thirty  youngsters  enrolled  in 
the  transition  rooins  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  discriminatory  skills  with 
thirteen  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  measured  hv  the  Durkin  te^t 

thi^Secti?e^^^^^^^  ^"  ^^^''''^^"^^''^^^^  1^^^^^^^^  the  participants  accomplished 
Phase  IT,  Objective  G  :  Ninety  percent  of  the  youngsters  enrolled  in  the  tran- 
sition rooins  will  attain  a  score  of  "B''  or  better  an  the  Metropolitan  Readiness 
Test,  ninety-five  percent  w^iU  achieve  a  score  of  -C"  or  better  ^  .  "  ^^^^i^^ntss 
Results,.  Objective  6:  M3ight-eight  i-ercent.  of  the  youngs-ters  enrolled  in  the 
traasitrpn  rooms  attained  a  score  of  "B"  or  better  on  the  IMetropolitan  Readinfess 

Test;  ,one-hundred  percent  achie^ved  a.seore  of  VC"  or  be(;ter  

Phase  ir.  Objective  7.:  Tliirty  percent  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  transition 
rooms  will  be  achieving  measurable  success  in  a  formal  reading  urogram  (Sullivan 
Programmed)  at  the  pre-primer  level. 

95-546 — 78— pt.  1  17 
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Results,  Objective  1:  M\  or  one-hundred  percent  of  tlie  children. in;  the  transi- 
tion rooms  were  achieving  measumble  success  in  a  formal  reading  program  at  the- 
pre-primer  level. 

Phase  III,  Objective  1 :  Of  all  pupils  selected  for  the  supplementary  reading: 
program  in  grades  two  and  three,  who  are  by  teacher  judgment  performing  the 
lower  quartile  of  their  class  in  reading  achievement,  85%  of  the  pupils  in  the 
program  for  nine  months  will  show  a  gain  in  reading  achievement  of  at  least 
seven  months  according  to  tlie  Stanford  Reading  Achievement  Tests,  while  (30% 
will  gain  one  year  or  more. 

Re.sults,  Objective  1:  Seventj^-nine  percent  of  the  pupils  in  the  prognun  for 
nine  months  showed  a  gain  in  reading  achievement  of  at  least  seven  months,, 
while  sixty -five  percent  gained  a  year  or  more. 

Phase  III,  Objective  2:  Of  all  pupils  selected  for  the  supplementary  reading 
program  in  grades  two  and  three,  who  arc  by  standardized,  test  one  ytjar  or  more 
behind  their  group  in  reading  achievement,  85%  of  the  pupils  in  the  program  for 
nine  months  will  show  a  gain  in  reading  achievement  of  at  least  seven  months 
according  to  the  Stanford  Reading  Achievement  Tests,  while  60%  will  gain  one- 
year  or  more. 

Results,  Objective  2 :  Same  as  above. 

Phase  III,  Objective  3:  Of  all  pupils  selected  for  the  supplementary  reading- 
program  in  grades  tv*o  and  three,  seventy-five  percent  will  show  a  positive  change- 
in  attitude  toward  self  and  others. 

Results,  Objective  3:  Ninety-four  percent  of  all  pupils  selected  for  the  supi)le- 
mentary  reading  program  showed  a  positive  change  in  attitude  toward  self  and' 
others. 

SuVjective  evalttaiion: 

Arthur  E.  Bilyeu,  Education  Program  Auditor,  made  the  following  comments 
following  his  intensive  evaluation  of  Project  #251029  in  May- June,  1972 : 

"The  auditor  observed  that  the  Title  I  staff  in  the  Faribault  Public  Schools- 
was  conducting  their  efi:orts  in  a  professional  and  competent  manner.  The  teacher- 
made  materials  and  the  trainable  program  were  outstanding  ns  wore  the- 
numerous  shared  activities  in  the  transition  rooms,  and  the  interesting  supple- 
mentary reading  activities  in  that  phase  of  the  program.  All  were  exemplary 
and  outstanding." 

IMs.  Kathryn  Leo  has  resigned  from  the  supplementary  reading  program  after 
four  years  with  the  project.  Her  comments  are : 

*'I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  a  program  whose  goal  has  been  the  uncon- 
ditional afiinnation  of  a  given  child's  life.  Besides  teaching  reading  skills,  our 
program  has  always  tried  to  give  each  child  the  feeling  that  it  is  good  to  be  alive, 
that  it  is  good  to  he  on  this  earth.  I  think  we  have  always  tried' to  nourish  their- 
hearts  as  well  as  their  heads,  and  most  of  my  teaching  memories  lie  in  this^ 
area." 

We  attempt  to  keep  on  file  subjective  comments  by  parents  whose  children  have- 
been  in  the  progran>.  and  classroom  teachers  whose  students  have  participated^, 
from  the  various  phases  of  each  year's  project. 

Sumnarp: 

Va  our .  estimation,  Ifitle  I  funds  are  reaching  educationally  disadvantaged* 
children  in  the  Faribault  area  as  intended  by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (P.L.  89-10).  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive booklet  of  regulations  and  guidelines  which  assists  the  local  school 
district  in  living  up  to  the  spirit,  intent  and  letter  of  the  law. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  as  a  result  of  state  and  local  monitoring,  in-service- 
programs,  careful  selection  of  qualified  staff  inembers,  teaching  each  skill' 
for  mastery  and  greater  regard  for  the  child's  view  of  self,  the  1972-1973  program- 
is  stronger  than  those  of  the  past. 

Limiting  the  size  and  scope  of  the  program  to  fewer  children  is  proving- 
heneficial:  Ker  "filing  youngsters  in  the  primary  grades  appears  to  he  preventing 
academic  failure  and  socially  maladaptivie  behavior  at  its  onset. 

In  limiting  the  size  of  the  programs,  various  projects  have  had  to  be- 
pitascd  out.  This  does  not  mean  they  have  been  discontinued:.  Local  and  state- 
monies  are  being 'used  to  continue  a  junior  high  language  arts  project,  a 
speech  project,  the  trainable  mentkUy  retarded  program,  and*  the  transition 
project. 

We  .subscribe^tothe  development  of  adequate  persons  who  hold  promise  fpr  the 
future,  emotionally,  socially  and  scholastically.  We  cannot  know  what  khowledgie- 
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will  be  needed  in  the  world  of  the  future,  the  future  is  at  times  uncertain. 
Wrenn  sums  our  philosophy  when  he  states,  **the  person  who  has  a  positive  view 
of  self,  who  is  open  to  experience,  who  is  trustworthy  and  responsible,  who 
has  values,  who  is  well  informed,  and  who  is  aware  that  he  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming,  is  the  person  most  able  to  survive  and  deal  with  the  future.  What  la 
more,  he  will  do  a  better  job  for  the  rest  of  us." 

Arthub  J.  Straub, 
Local  Administrator. 


Speech  and  Language  Development  Program,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Title  I  support :  Yes.  Context :  Urban. 

TARGET  GROUP  OHARACTERISTIOS 

Number  Served :  136.  Dates:  1966-07.  Age  or  Grade  Range:  first-second  grade, 
Ethnic  Group:  none  given.  Other  Pupil  Characteristics:  Mean  IQ  of  S4;  low 
oral  language  facility  as  judged  by  teachers  and  therapists  on  basis  of  oral 
articulation  test. 

PROJECT  CHARACTERISTICS 

Measured  Cognitive  Objectives :  Performance  on  tests  of  verbal  language  skill. 
Facilities :  other  classrooms. 

Treatment  Duration :  Up  to  three  hours  per  week  for  15  weeks. 
Components : 

Personnel:  Supervisor  was  a  speech  therapist  and  licensed  in  special 
education  with  20  years  experience;  therapists  were  state  licensed  with  an 
average  of  7  years  experience. 

Curriculum:  Rich  in  auditory  and  verbal  stimuli  consisting  of  a' sequence 
of  structural  units  developed  by  project  staff  and  designed  to  improve  talking 
and  listening  skills. 

strategy:  Provided  small  cfroup  instruction  outside  normal  classrooms; 
teacher  directive. 

Environment:  Moderate  to  highly  structured;  therapists  were  flexible  in 
responding  to  students'  needs. 
Materials:  Some  locally  developed ;  others  commercially  available. 
PupihTeacher  Ratio:  7 :1. 
Training:  No  pre-  or  inservice  training  specifled. 

Parent  Involvement:  Parents  informed  through  newsletters  and 
conferences. 

Tests  Used:  Ammons  Quick  Test  of  Verbal-Perceptual  Intelligence. 
Design  and  Results :  Posttest  with  follow-up.  Performance  signiflcantly  better 
than  coptrol  group. 

J'U:>.1KCT  CoNQUKST.  KaST  St.  LOUIS,  IlL. 

Title  I  Support:  Yes.  Context:  Suburban. 

TARGET  GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 

Number  Served:  1,089.  Dates:  1969-70.  Age  or  Grade  Range:  flrst-sixth  grade. 
Ethnic  Group:  mostly  Black.  Other  Pupil  Characteristics:  Capable  students 
whose  reading  problems  could  not  be  helped  hy  regular  classroom  teachers;  one 
year  or  more  below  grade  level  in  reading;  potential  to  read  at  grade  leveL 

PU0.TECT  CHARACTERISTICS   :  -  ■ 

Measured  Cognitive  Objectives :  Improvement  In  performance  on  reaffing 
achievement  tests. 
Facilities:  Three  clinics  and  other  classrooms. 

Treatment  Duration:  Grades  one-three,  %  hour  a  day,  4  days  per  week/ 
7%  mos.  Grades  four-six,  %  hour  a  day,  2  days  per  week/7%  mos.  .. 
Components: 

Personnel:  One  reading  specialist;  four  reading  tf^acliers  and  one  aide 
per  clinic;  nine  specially  trained,  reading  teachers  shared  by  "other' classv 
rooms ;"  three  school  community  aides  ;  four  supervisors. 

Curriculum:  remediaX  reading.  -  v. 
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strategy:  Diajrnosis  in  clinics  and  reniodialion  eitliur  in  "otlier  class- 
rooms" (grades  one-tliroe)  or  clinics  (grades  four-six)  ;  supplemental  to 
regular  school  reading  i)nigram;  guaranteed  success  built  in;  remeuiatiau 
individualized:  tt^neher  directive. 

Environment :  moderately  to  liigidy  structured. 

MatcrldU:  varied;  all  commercially  available. 

Pui)U-TcQchcr  Ratio:  (3 :1 . 

Training:  Pre-service  training  two  weeks  to  one  year ;  inservice  training 
one  day  per  week. 

Parent  Involvement:  Classrooms  observers;  regularly  scheduled  confev- 
on(f{?s :  iiome  vi:-its. 

Tests  Used :  Gati^s  l*riuiary  Reading,  Gales  Advanced  Primary  Reading.  Gates 
Surv(^y,  Gates-iSIacGinitie. 

Design  and  Resulls:  Pre-post  design.  Gain  scores  statistically^  significant ; 
performance  signilicantly  bntter  than  national  norm. 

Prio.TECT  Mars.  Leominster,  Mass. 

Title  I  Support:  Context:  Suburban. 

TAUGKT  OUOTTP  Clt ARACTERISTICS 

Number  Served:  212.  Dates:  Age  or  Grade  Range:  first-fourth  grade. 

Ethnic  Group:  Irish,  French,  Italian.  Puerto  Rican.  Other  Pupil  Characteristics: 
Per  forma  nee  in  reading  was  below  potential  ability  as  determined  by  diagnostic 
instruments. 

"project  CItAllACTERISTICS 

Measured  Cognitive  Objectives :  Reduction  of  discrepancy  between  ability  and 
performance  in  reading. 
Facilities:  other  classroom. 

Treatment  Duration:  45  minutes  daily  for  seven  months. 
Components : 

Pcr-'^fmnel:  One  reading  specialist,  seven  teachers  siJecially  trained  in 
reading,  no  aides. 

CnrricnJum:  remedial  reading. 

Htrategy:  Teacher  directive,  individual  diagnoses,  group  remediation; 
supplemental  to  regular  classroom  instruction;  students  released  from  class- 
rooms :  no  one  teaching  technique  was  characteristic  of  the  program  but  all 
difi'ered  from  tradition. 

BnrAronment:  moderately  structured. 

Materials:  Commercially  available  but  otlier  than  those  used  in  regular 
classrooms. 

PuplhTeaehn-  Ratio:  0 :1  or  bettor. 

Training:  Inservice  once  a  month  and  participation  in  summer  reading 
institute.  ,  ^    ,  . 

Parent  Involvement:  Teacher  conferences  and  27  member  parent  advisory 

council.  . 
Tests  Used:  ^letropolitan  Achievement. 

Design  and  Results:  Pre-post  design.  Gain  scores  statistically  significant; 
performance  significantly  better  than  national  norm. 

The  TREND  Process 

'     A  NE\y  PROCESS  AND  STRUCTURE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  DECISIONMAKING 

The  TREND  process  responds  to  two  major  problems  faced  by  wide  school 
systems  natiomvide.  The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  the  school  administrator  to 
develop  a  coherent  plan  of  programs  and  expenditures  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion The  second  is  integrating  new^  categorical  aid  programs  with,  existing 
school  structure  so  that  the  priority  needs  of  children  can  be  met.  A  number  of 
individual  attempts  have  been  made  by  local  school  systems  to  overcome  the 
problems.  However,  niost  of  these  have  fallen  short  of  expeetatioms.' TREXD 
has  draw»n  on  the  lesson  and  learned  frpm.  these  attempts  and  through-  Joint 
w^ork  with  state  and  local  school  systems',  it  has  developed  a  practical  and 
tested  answer  to  these  problems.  Through  the  TREXD  planning  program  and 
the  structure  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  school  systems  can,  for  the  first  time, 
get  a  handle  on  their  community  wide  effort  to  provide  educational  and  devel- 
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opmontal  services  for  disadvantaged  nhildren  und  j^outli.  This  memorandum  will 
«iinuntirize  tlie  TKIOND  upin'oaeh  ami  will: 

A.  Dc\scrihe  the  TKEXJJ  iirocess  carried  out  by  local  school  STstCiiis  as  they 
dcveloi)  their  oompreheiisive  plans. 

B.  Introduce  the  structnre  and  the  comprehensive  TBBXD  Plan. 

C.  Present  a  new  planning  structnre  for  educational  decisionmaking. 

A,  The  TUJiJND  Process 

The  TREND  planning  and  evahialion  design  consists  of  seven  interrelated 
tasks  followe<l  by  local  communities,  hased  on:  community  wide  structure  of 
parent  and  couiminiity  involvement;  a  systematic  needs  assessment;  locally 
(Jeveloped  goals  and  priorities;  and  a  progmmuiing  hndgeting  structure  wliich 
matches  resources  with  specific  program  objectives.  The  seven  steps  are  dis- 
cussed below : 

TA.^K  1.  TREX0  planning  begins  with  a  cliild-centered  Needs  Assessment, 
which  identifies  the  educatio;:al  and  developmental  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children.  This  task  is  accomplished  through :  '  ■ 
(a)  Teacher  judgements  of  pupil  needs 
(!>)  l*areut  and  student  inputs 
(c)  Standardiml  test  scores  and  school  records. 

The  information  from  the  needs  assessment  is  organized  by  area  of  need  and 
individual  schools  and  grades. 

TASK  2.  Based  on  the  needs  assessment,  the  Community  Planning  Task  Force 
(CPTF),  a  community  and  parent  advisory  group  with  responsibilities  for 
advising  and  reviewing  the  TREND  program,  sets  general  objectives  for  the 
school  system  and  places  these  in  priority  order. 

TASK  3,  The  CPTF  now  matches  programs  in  place  to  the  list  of  general 
objectives.  They  identify  programs  which  appear  to  be  meeting  the  general 
objectives  and  lliose  which  do  not.  This  e\-araination  results  in  /ecommendations 
for  changes  in  programs  in  place  (if  necessary)  and  for  new  programs  and 
directions  for  the  local  Compensatory  Education  effort. 

TASK  /j.  This  task  consists  of  identifying  and  mobilizing  availal>l€  dollar 
and  human  resources*  The  CPTF  canvasses  the  local  community  and  the  State 
and  Federal  funding  sources  for  dollars  and  services  which  can  be  reprogranied 
or  acniiired  to  .support  their  plan.  In  addition,  they  systematically  review  and 
renommer>d  reduction  of  local  assets  in  light  of  the  lisi:  of  general  obi'ectives 

TASK  5.  With  the  completion  of  the  above  TASK,  tiie  CPTF  and  the  scllool 
administration  select : 

(a)  The  program  areas  to  he  emphasized 

(b)  The  program  strategies  to  l>e  followed 

(c)  Grades,  aiul/or  aOTS  of  children  to  he  included 

(d)  The  specific  schools  to  receive  the  programs 

TASK  a.  The  sixth  task  is  program  development  which  includes : 

(a)  Pinpointing  program  and  operational  objectives  to  be  achieved  with 
each  general  objective. 

(b)  Translating  general  objectives  into  behavioral  objectives,  i.e.,  measur- 
able gains  made  in  skill,  knowledge,  social  or  physical  development  by 
students. 

(c)  Combining  curriculum,  commnnity  participation,  program  dollars  nnd 
professional  experitise  in  a  design  which  will  enable  each  behavioral  objec- 
tive to  be  met 

TASK  7.  The  final  task  consists  of  budgeting,  wOiich  includes : 

(a )  Matching  dollars  to  overall  program  objectives 

(b)  Allocating  costs  necessary  to  achieve  the  specific 

(c)  Summarizing  expenditures  by  total  participants,  individual  schools 
and  sjjecific  classes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  seven  tasks  the  LEA  develops  and  packages  the 
TREND  Comprehensive  Plan. 

B.  The  Cotnprehensive  TREND  Plan 

Tlie  TRT3N0  Plan,  as  prepared  by  a  local  site,  will  bring  together  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  the  compensatory  education  effort  carried  out  by  a  local  school 
district  xVs  such,  it  will  consist  of : 

1.  A  system-wide  structure  by  which  to  conduct  and  document  local  edu- 
cational planning,  programing  and  evaluation. 

2.  A  general  summary  of  goals  and  intended  accomplishments  for  the 
upcoming  year. 
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3.  Educational  programs  summarized  by  major  child  development  cate- 
gories by  individual  schools  and  by  grades. 

4.  A  budget  structure  which  enables  the  schools  system  to  directly  mutch 
learning  objectives  to  expenditures. 

6.  A  grant  application  document,  composed  of  the  various  program  and 
money  sources,  which  enables  the  plan  and  tlie  budget  to  be  submitted  in  a 
total  package  to  the  Federal  and  other  funding  sources. 

C.  A  New  Structure  for  Decision-Making 

The  TREND  planning  structure  represents  a  new  approach  to  educational 
decision-making  by  school  systems  by  giving  them  the  following  tools  to  use : 
For  the  Central  Administration: 

(a)  Symtem-wide  planning  structure  which  enables  the  central  planning 
office  to  conduct  a  needs  assessment  on  which  to  base  goals  and  priorities 
system-wide  and  by  school 

(b)  A  means  by  which  to  Identify  and  categorize  where  expenditures  are 
focused  by  major. program  category 

(c)  A  data  base  for  continuing  progress  reveiw  and  for  evaluation  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  program  year 

(d)  A  means  by  which  to  cross-walk  from  a  traditional  accounting  struc- 
ture to  an  objectives-based  budget. 

Based^  upon  this  information,  qualitative  and  quantitative  decisions  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  proposed  expenditure  of  resource?*  as  they  relate  o 
projected  learning  gains. 

An  Individual  School  Planning  Approach  which  enables  each  school  princi- 
pal to : 

(a)  Summarize  (by  child  development  categories)  the  programs  con- 
ducted in  his  school. 

(b)  Aggregate  the  educational  expenditures  focustid  on  the  disadvan- 
taged by  school, 

(c)  Compare  the  system-wide  program  with  individual  school  expendi- 
tures 

(d)  Match  pupil  participation  and  learning  expectations  to  expenditures, 
school  by  school 

(e)  Provide  a  statistical  base  for  evaluation  of  programs  by  schools  and  by 
category  of  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  this  structure  Is  that  it  provides  a 
means  for  comparing  expenditure  of  resources  by  program  component  and  as  an 
aggregate.  Thus  the  school  system  will  be  able  to  determine  which  programa 
and  expenditures  produce  the  best  results  In  relations  to  cost. 

Community  and  Parent  Involvement  which  brings  together  in  a  structured 
group  parents  of  disadvantaged  children,  members  of  existing  educational  ad- 
visory bodies  (Title  I,  Head  Start)  heads  of  local  agencies,  (Model  Cities,  OAA) 
and  school  teachers,  principals  and  administrators  for  making  decisions  on  the 
planning  and  programmatic  thrust  of  the  educational  and  development  pro- 
gram (city-wide)  for  the  disadvantaged. 


Pbojecjt  Tbbnd  Contacts 


1.  Hartford,  Conn.: 
Ux\  Eobert  M.  Kelly 
Director,  Project  TREND 
Hartford  Board  of  Education 
249  High  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06103 
(203)  522-8667 


Dr.  Jerry  0.  Olson 
Director,  Project  TREND 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 
Bellfield  and  Forbes  Avenues 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 


8.  Pittsburgh, Pa,: 


2.  Newark,  NJ.: 


4.  Dade  County ^  Fla,: 


Ms.  Ruth  McClain 
Director,  Project  TREND 
Newark  Public  Schools 
81  Green  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 
(201)622-^700  X-411 


Mr.  Joseph  A.  Rodriguez  III 
Coordinator,  TREND  Project 
Dade  County  Public  Schools 
1410  N.  B.  2nd  Avenue 
Miami,  B^orida  33132 
(304)  350-5575 


623-1323 


350«8241 


5.  Leflore  County,  Miss.: 
Dr.  Ann  Adams 
director,  Project  TKBND 
Ijeflore  County  Public  Schools 
P.O.  Box  544 

•Greenwood,  Mississippi  88930 
(601)  45a-5571 

6.  Akron,  Ohio: 
Mr.  Eugene  M.  Banks 
Director,  Project  TREND 
Akron  Public  Schools 

70  N.  Broadway 
Akron,  Ohio  44308 
(210)  434r-l<J61 

7.  El  Paso,  Tex,: 
^Ir.  Enrigiie  Perez 
Director,  Project  TREND 
El  Paso  Public  'Schools 
P.O.  Box  1710 

:EI  Paso,  Texas  79999 
(ai5)  5G5-1425 

8.  5/.  Louis,  Mo,: 
Mr.  Sam  Lee 
Director.  Project  TREND 
•St.  Louis  Board  of  Education 
1517  S.  Theresa 

St.  Ix>uis,  Missouri  63104 
(334  )  865^550 


9.  North  Pemiscot,  Mo,: 
Mr.  Edward  Brogdon 
Director,  Project  TREND 
North  Pemiscot 

Box  38 

Warden,  Missouri  63879 
(314)  628-3471 

10.  San  Jose,  Calif.: 
Dr.  William  Doyle 
Director,  Project  TREND 

San  Jose  Unified  School  District 
1G05  Park  Avenue 
San  Jose,  California  95114 
(408)  293-0501 

11.  Portland,  Oreo.: 
Mr,  Richard  Wheatley 
Project  Manager  TREND 
Portland  Public  Schools 
C31  N.  E.  Clackamas 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 
(503  )  234-3392  X  412 

12.  Louisville,  Ey,: 
Dr.  Prank  Yeager 
Louisville  Public  Schools 

J.  Graham  Brown  Education  Center 
Fourth  at  Broadway 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 
(502)  581-4515 


S^tate-hy-8fafe  per  pupU  cosf,  flucrtl  year  1971 


1. 

-2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

C. 

7. 

•8. 

9. 
10. 
13. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
:28. 


Alabama  $165 

Alaska  ^   105 

Arizona   168 

Arkansas   153 

California   •400 

Colorado   239 

Connecticut-   271 

Delaware   300 

District  of  Columbia  ^367 

Florida  -   228 

Georgia   216 

Hawaii  ^  •344 

Idaho  56 

Illinois—-   208 

Indiana  —  -  ^ —  134 

lown^.^   167 

Kaasas   152 

Kentucky   134 

Louisiana   213 

Maine   220 

Maryland   294 

Massachusetts  •828 

Michigan  •SOO 

Minnesota  -  •826 

Mississippi   186 

Missouri   225 

Montana  •876 

Xebnaska  —   164 


29.  Nevada  •900 

30.  New  Hampshire   160 

31.  New  Jersey    •eOft 

32.  New  Mexico——   178 

33.  New  York   201 

34.  North  Carolina   232 

35.  North  Dakota   108 

36.  Ohio   291 

37.  Oklahoma   116 

38.  Oregon   268 

39.  Pennsylvania   214 

40.  Rhode  Island    275 

41.  South  Carolina   135 

42.  So\ith  Dakota   166 

43.  Temessee   163 

U,  Texas  .   156 

iS,  Utah   227 

46.  Vermont   121 

47.  Virginia   258 

i8.  Washington   184 

49.  West  Virginia   244 

50.  Wisconsin  •348 

51.  Wyoming  —  120 

•52.  American  Samoa   

53.  Guam  «  — 

54.  Puerto  Rico.  .  «  

55.  Trust  territory   

56.  Virgin  Islands  .   


3]i  airman  Perkins.  You  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  prefer. 


;Mr.  McElroy.  All  right. 
Since  it  is  our  statutory  obligation  to  provide  information  to  tiie 
Congress  and  the  President  on  disadvantaged  education,  the  council 
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was  (IcliglitGd  when  your  subconinuttce  reqiiosted  iny  appearance  in 
ordoT*  to  expivss  our  views  on  nmtters  l:)efoT'e  tlie  Coiif^ress. 

A<rii  in,  in  the  interest  of  conserving  your  vahiable  hearing  time,  I 
thonglit  it  might  be  lielpful  if  I  began  summarizing  tlie  subjects 
covered  bv  my  statement,  in  response  to  your  request,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  tliose  of  your  subcommittee  staff. 

First,  I  will  connnent  on  the  pro]:)osals  contained  in  ILR.  09,  wliich 
would  extend  the  provisions  of  ESEA  with  amendments,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years. 

I  will  discuss  the  provisionsof  this  bill  which  relate  to  disadvantaged 
education  and  also  frame  for  you,  as  best  T  can,  the  council's  attitude 
on  a  sj^ecial  I'evenue-sharing  approach  to  Federal  education  assistance. 

KSecond,  I  will  sunnnarize  in  my  statejnent,  and  pi'ovide  in  an  attach- 
ment, tlie  information  you  requested  on  the  council's  findings  of  exam- 
ples of  successes  and  failures  in  the  operation  of  title  I  programs  as 
they  uT'e  now  constituted. 

Thii'd,  I  will  comment  briefly  on  IT.R.  10,  which  would  provide  to 
eleniCTitai'v  and  secondary  schools  general  education  aid  from  the 
FedeT'al  level  foi*  the  first  time. 

Finally,  I  will  try  to  draw  iipon  the  council's  experience  and  my  own 
experience  in  a  discussion  of  the  various  approaches  to  the  Federal 
role  in  assisting  disadvantaged  education,  tying  together  our  com- 
ments on  the  specific  proposals  now  under  consideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  oabcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  some  of  the  *eport. 

The  statement  I  hope  will  be  a  part  of  your  records  at  the  Arcliives 
and  then  T  will  answer  questions  that  you  Tiave, 

We  talk  about  exemplary  questions  sometimes  in  the  overall  report 
but  we  didn't  mention  Dade  County  and  that  can  come  from  one  of 
your  subcommittee  members.  We  are  very  pleased  in  Dade  County  that 
you  are  on  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Lehman. 

From  your  reading  of  the  council's  re]iorts  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  yeai's  1071  and  1972,  you  knoM%  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
council  has  basically  supported  the  Federal  assistance  to  disadvan- 
taged education  provided  under  title  I,  ESEA. 

The  activities  of  our  Council  during  my  chairmanship  have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  evaluating  the  implementation  of  this  pi*o- 
gram  and,  more  specifically,  w'ith  strengthening  those  as]:)ects  of  title  I 
aid  and  regulations  which  Ave  feel  can  produce  the  most  improveinent 
in  educational  opportunity  for  educationally  deprived  childi'en,  given 
the  level  of  Federal  tax  dollars  expended. 

We  have  felt  quite  strongly  about  improving  Federal  requirements 
and  the  implementation  of  Fedei'al  requirements  at  the  local  and  State 
levels  for  meaningful  parent  involvement,  for  comparability,  for  fair- 
ness to  educationally  deprived  youngsters  in  nonpublic  schools,  for 
concentration  of  fuiids,  and  for  adequate  availability  to  the  public  of 
information  about  the  use  of  title  I  moneys  at  the  local  and  St-ite  level. 

The  council's  support  of  title  I  rests  on  several  assumptions,  which 
we  believe  are  shared  by  many  in  the  Congress. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  many  of  the  ills  of  our  society,  including 

(joverty.  unemployment,  and  adequate  funds  are  focused  on  the  goal 
^y  providinir  adequate  educational  experiences  for  all  American  chil- 
dren, including  those  whose  families  have  found  themselves  caught  in 
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several  generations  of  cyclical  disadvantage  and  exclusion  from  muclv 
of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

The  second  assumption  follows  directly  from  the  first.  There  is  no- 
doubt  that  many  States  and  localities,  sometimes  from  lack  of  willing- 
ness or  understanding,  but  most  often  because  of  a  lack  of  resources,- 
were  not  providing  this  kind  of  educational  experience  to  their  dis- 
advantaged school  populations. 

This  is  why,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  Congress  took  the  revolution- 
ary step  of  establishing  for  the  fii-st  time,  a  Federal  role  in  the  f undhig 
and  ^viiding  of  programs  to  improve  educational  opportunity  in 
America. 

A  further  assumption  has  evolved  with  our  experience  under  ESEA. 
That  is  tluit  de^jpite  the  best  effoits  of  educators  and  local,  State,  and 
national  leaders  to  estimate  the'  level  of  need  for  resources  required 
to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  practical  availability  of  resources  for  this 
purpose  has  always  and  will  likely  continue  to  fall  short  of  the  level 
of  expectation  established  by  Congressional  authorization  levels  for 
current  programs  and  by  neieds  surveys  conducted  within  the  educa- 
tion community. 

The  reason  JFor  this  is  obvious,  as  well  as  healthy.  That  is  that  on 
eveiy  le^^el  of  government  the  competition  for  resources  to  fill  critical 
^pul^lic  needs  has  necessitated  a  setting  of  priorities  and  a  paring  down 
of  ideal  goals  for  any  single  program  purpose. 

Few  generals  feel  that  enougli  is  being  allocated  to  national  defense, 
few  traffic  engineers  feel  enough  is  available  for  highways  and  mass 
transit,  and  few  educators  feel  there  is  sufficient  allocation  of  tax  dol- 
lars to  upgrade  the  learning  experiences  of  children. 

Viewing  the  pi'oposals  of  PIE.  69  in  this  context  they  point  to  a 
continuation  of  both  the  good  and  bad  aspects  of  title  I  as  this  pro- 
gram now  stands. 

It  assm^es  a  well  focused  participation  at  the  Federal  level  in  the 
provision  of  resources  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

It  assures  the  continuation  of  what  may  bo  a  necessary  tug-of-war 
between  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  local  and  State  education  agen- 
cies as  to  the  adequacy'  of  fulfillment  and  implementation  of  the 
strong  Federal  strings  or  guidelines  in  which  each  title  I  dollar  is 
carefully  wrapped. 

While  many  of  these  strings  are  clearly  necessary  to  motivate  some 
States  a.nd  localities  to  properl^^  spend  tliese  funds  on  target  children, 
there  is  also  the  effect  of  reducing  local  initiative  and  creativity  and 
of  perpetuating  a  tendency  toward  national  measurement  of  tlie  pro- 
ductive results  of  title  I. 

Judging  from  the  short  history  of  ESEA,  and  paiticularly  of  title 
I,  H.K.  69  will  also  continue  the  now  massive  discrepancy  between  tlie 
level  of  expectation  created  by  Congressional  authorization  levels 
and  the  level  of  funds  actually  appropriated  by  Congress  and  allo- 
cated by  the  Executive  for  this  program. 

We  all  Imow  that  the  President  has  proposed  a  "folding  in"  of 
title  I  and  certain  other  categorical  education  aid  programs  into  his 
proposal  for  a  sj^ecial  revenue-sharing  approadi. 

*\\niile  the  Council,  like  the  Congress,  has  not  yet  seen  the  specifics 
of  the  new  special  revenue-sharing  proposal,  we  understand  tLat  it 
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will  be  finalized  and  presented  to  Congress  and  the  public  within  the 
next  60  to  90  days. 

The  Council  is  anxious,  as  I  am  certain  you  are^  to  studjr  and  weig'h 
the  details  and  provisions  of  this  new  proposal  side  by  side  with  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  69,  to  determine  which  approach  will  best  ser^;^ 
the  special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

At  this  point,  the  Council  is  not  ready  to  endorse  either  approach, 
in  preference  to  the  other,  until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider both  of  them  together. 

However,  the  Council  and  its  staff  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
provisions  of  H.E.  69,  in  li,a:ht  of  our  very  strong  commitment  to 
a  meaningful  Federal  role  in  the  financing  of  special  services  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  living  in  areas  of  high  concen- 
trations of  low-income  families. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  significant  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations we  hpve  reached  concerning  the  provisions  of  this  legislative 
proposal. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  69,  proposed  under  section  201  an  amendment  to 
existing  section  10*3  which  would  set  a  minimum  standard  of  financial 
concentration  of  fimds  on  each  eligible  child. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  offer  a  base  of  $300  per  child  in  each  State, 
before  computing  the.  additional  funds  some  States  would  receive  as 
a  result  of  the  State's  own  per  pupil  expenditures. 

We  see  several  difficulties  with  this  proposal.  First,  there  are  10 
States  which  would  lose  from  $6  per  cliild  to  $600  per  child  under 
this  formula. 

•  Based  on  fiscal  year  l.'^Tl  funding  levels,  these  include  California,, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wisconsin.  Many  of  these  States 
currently  have  very  good  performance  records  in  their  use  of  title  I 
funds. 

Second,  the  Council  suggests  that  there  is  no  magic  dollar  amount 
which,  as  a  national  prescription,  will  alleviate  the  educational  depri- 
vation of  participating  children. 

If.  there  were  a  "critical  mass"  of  dollars  necessary  for  improved 
educational  opportunity,  it  would  vary  from  State  to  State  and  from 
school  district  to  school  district,  depending  on  local  cost.s,  local  pro- 
gram design,  and  local  community  resources. 

We  feel  that  careful  study  precede  any  legislative  prescription  of 
$300  or  any  other  equalization  figure  as  a  per  child  minimum. 

Third,  the  Council  has  examined  the  budgetar^^  implications  of  a 
$300  per  child  minimum  based  on  the  number  of  hildren  served  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971  program. 

There  were  6,216,398  children  served  in  that  year,  and  at  the  rate 
of  $300  per  child,  the  appropriation  for  title  I,  ESEA  would  have 
to  be  a  minimum  of  $1,864-,019,400. 

H.R.  69  would  use  1970  census  data,  and  proposes  in  section  203 
an  amendment  to  current  section  103  Cc)  and  (d)  to  include  as  eligible 
children  of  families  with  incomes  under  $4,000  instead  of  the  current 
$2,000  annual  income  based  plus  AFDC— aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children — payments. 

Thus,  H.E.  69  would  seek  to  serve  larger  numbers  of  children  than 
the  $6.2  million  served  in  fiscal  year  1971.  But  even  at  the  1971  level 
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of  paiticipation,  the  bill  seeks  a  minimum  $350  million  increase  in 
appropriations  for  title  I,  ESEA,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  formula 
in  the  bill  using  State  per  pupil  expenditures  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation, the  bill  would  necessitate  a  massive  additional  outlay  for  title  I 
activities. 

Certainly  the  Council  would  welcome  a  program  ser\dng  additional 
children,  and  we  are  on  record  ae  being  concerned  about  the  concen- 
tration of  funds. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  have  also  learned  to  be  conscious 
of  the  continuing  discrepancy  between  need  levels  and  the  amount  of 
resources  that  can  realistically  be  expected  in  light  of  competing 
budget  needs. 

HLR.  69  proposes  in  section  205  that  moneys  for  services  to  children 
in  State  institutions,  for  handicapped,  neglected,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  other  State-operated  programs,  be  ratably  i-educed 
along  with  other  categories  of  title  I  allocations  in  accordance  with 
aj^propriated  amoimts. 

The  Council  endorses  this  proposal  because  the  current  law  and  the 
record  of  appropriation  levels  has  placed  a  much  higher  pi-iority  on 
children  in  these  special  categories  than  on  other  disadvantaged 
children. 

Since  the  enactment  of  ESEA,  the  migrant  program  has  developed 
a  computerized  system  to  document  and  record  the  educational,  family, 
and  medical  history  of  the  children  of  agi'icultural  workers  as  they 
have  been  served. 

After  a  year  of  full  operation,  this  program  has  shown  that  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  migrant  children  in  need  and  being  served 
than  the  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated. 

Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  that  an  amendment  to  existing 
section  122  be  added  to  require  the  use  of  the  migrant  program's  own 
resource,  the  uniform  record  transfer  system,  as  the  determining  factor 
in  measuring  numbers  of  migrant  children  to  be  served  by  title  I 
funds.  ' 

The  NACEDC  suggests  that  there  is  already  sufficient  information 
available  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  forwara  funding,  without  the 
possibly  expensive  study  proposed  imder  title  III  of  H.R.  69. 

The  Council  feels  that  delayed  funding  of  title  I  and  other  pro- 
grams, which  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  slowness  of  the  appro- 
priating process,  has  caused  major  confusion,  waste,  and  inefficiency 
at  the  local  level  in  the  proper  and  effective  expenditure  of  Federal 
dollar. 

What  I  would  like  to  talk  about  is  that  the  slowness  of  funding  to 
LEA'S  and  local  school  districts  has  caused  sometimes  the  thing  that 
we  have  recommended  in  our  Cour*oil  reports,  that  good  teachers  we 
feel  are  needed  in  title  I  or  should  be  recommended  in  H.S..  69. 

The  kind  of  criteria  used  for  teachers  puts  the  LEA  or  the  local 
school  district  at  the  disadvantage.  Hire  the  kind  of  teacher  early 
enough  and  if  they  are  not  a  plush  school  district  with  a  contingency 
fund  they  will  have  to  try  and  hire  and  use  the  left-over  teacher,  if 
there  is  any  such  thing,  so  that  with  the  slowness  of  funding  without 
a  school  district  Imowmg  exactly  they  are  going  to  get  enough  money 
early  enough  in  the  preceding  school  year  to  plan  next  year  when 
they  put  their  budget  before  the  budget  then  we  place  that  budget  at  a 
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disadvantage  and  sometimes  the  kinds  of  teachers  emploj^ed  are  not 
able  to  do  the  kind  of  perfoi'niance  that  the  districts  that  are  non- 
title  I  schools  can  do. 

It  is  impossible  for  evaluations  to  have  impact  on  local  programs, 
for  qualitv  personnel  to  be  hired  and  retained,  and  for  qualit}^  pro- 
grams to  oe  developed  and  implemented  unless  there  is  at  least  some 
certainty,  preferably  a  year  in  advance,  that  a  specifiv^.  dollar  amount 
will  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

Tliis  conchides  the  Council's  specific  commentaiy  on  the  provisions 
ofH.R.69. 

We  look  also  at  special  revenue  sharing,  and  I  said  earlier  that  the 
Council  has  an  open  mind  regarding  the  choice  between  extension  ^f 
existing  programs  and  whatever  alternatives  may  be  offered  hi  the 
President's  new  special  revenue-sharing  proposals. 

Without  trying  to  guess  what  the  specifics  of  this  proposal  may  con- 
tain, there  are  two  observations  I  am  prei)ared  to  offer  at  this  time. 

Fii'st,  the  Council  was  made  aware  Inst  week  of  some  encouraging 
news  about  the  plans  of  some  States  to  nsc  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  shares  of  general  revenue-sharina*  funds  for  educational  purposes. 

The  January  31,  1978,  edition  of  Eepoit  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
advantaged repoiis  that  a  44-State  survey  by  the  Education  Com- 
mission of  the  States  has  shown  that  "the  Governors  of  12  States  are 
urging  their  legislatures  to  allocate  all  or  a  good  part  of  their  Federal 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  to  support  public  education." 

If  the  request  of  all  12  Governors  are  carried  out,  about  $497  million 
would  be  allocated  for  educational  use — this  out  of  a  total  of  about 
$1.7  billion  in  general  revenue-sharing  funds  which  went  directly  to 
State  governments. 

Five  of  the  twelve  Governors,  in  Oregon,  California,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  North  Dakota,  have  recommended  that  their  full  State  level  al- 
lotments go  either  for  direct  aid  to  public  education  or  indirect  aid  hi 
the  form  of  propeity  tax  relief  to  localities. 

Their  measures  would  direct  a  five-State  total  of  $;255.6  million  to 
education. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  interrupt  at  this  point? 
Chairman  Perkixs.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Is  it  your  position,  sir,  that  if  States  give  property  tax 
relief  that  that  is  tantamount  to  aid  to  education  ? 
Is  that  the  way  I  get  it  ? 
Mr.  McElroy.  I  didn't  get  all  of  the  question.^ 

IMr,  Meeds.  I  said,  is  it  your  position  that  if  States  give  property 
tax  relief  with  their  general  revenue  sharing  funds,  that  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  McElroy.  No.  The  reaction  that  we  had  to  this  paiticular  provi- 
sion, l\fr.  Meeds,  was  that  maybe  the  Governors  are  saying  that  they 
need  more  money  for  the  disadvantaged,  they  need  more  money  for 
education  in  their  State. 

Maybe  they  think  their  priorities  in  funding  from  the  Federal  level 
ou<rht  to  come  to  the  educational  process^  in  their  States. 

Wliate^^er  disguise  they  are  usino:  in  giving  the  money,  I  am  not 
debatinjo:  but  tlie  primary  concern  that  some  of  these  Governors  have 
is  that  we  need  more  money  in  our  States  for  education. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Well,  if  I  get  the  thrust  of  your  testimony — and  please 
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correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  or  misinterprefcing — you  tire  saying  }^ou  are 
being  objective  about  it  and  you  want  to  wait. 

You  come  down  pretty  strong  in  favor  of  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cation, both  special  and  general.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  jMcElkov.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  not  made  any  reactionary 
comments  on  special  revenue  sharing  or  general.  General  revenue  shar- 
ing is  out  there.  General  revenue  sharing  is  out  there  in  the  connnuni- 
ties  now. 

Mr.  jMeeds.  That  is  correct. 

Mi\  McElroy.  So,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  react  or  not  react  ]bp  it. 
Mr.  Meeos.  It  is  out  tliere. 

Mr.  McELUor.  Yes,  it  is  there.  Tlie  thing  we  are  interested  in  seeing 
at  this  particular  time  is  what  will  happen  to  it. 

Mr.  Mekds.  You  say  in  your  statement  tliis  is  rewarding  news  or 
sometliin^,^  that  is  encouraging.  You  say  the  Governoris  of  12  States  are 
urging  their  legislatures  to  allocate  all  or  a  good  part  of  their  Federal 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  to  suppc.t  public  education. 

You  say  that  is  good  news? 

Mr,  McElkoy.  Yes,  that  is  good  news,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  It  is  good  news. 

Mr.  McEt.i?oy.  And  it  is  good  news  in  that  they  didn't  build  bridges 
and  roads  and  trestles. 

Mr.  Meeds.  It  is  good  news  to  education  but  how  about  the  bridge 
builders  ^  That  is  bad  news. 

Mr.  McElroy.  I  am  hei-e  speaking  about  disadvantaged  children. 

iMr.  Meeds.  That  is  still  only  one-quarter  of  the  States.  Even  ifjH— ^ 
12  of  them  did  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Governors  of  12  Stages  re- 
]3orted  this  to  an  educational  group,  you  know,  and  I  would  like  to 
follow  on  through  and  see  if  all  12  of  them  did  it. 

Let's  assume  that  they  all  did  it.  It  is  still  only  one-quarter,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McElroy.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  ^Meeds.  There  was  absolutely  no  provision  in  general  revenue 
sharing  for  disposal  of  funds  that  went  to  municipal  governments  f pr  , 
education,  was  there? 

Mr.  ililcELROY.  They  may  not  do  it  there  and  this  is — — 

Mr.  Meeds.  Would  you  just  answer  my  question.  Was  there  or  was 
there  not? 

McEluoy.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Meeds.  There  was  not.  All  right. 

Now,  what  is  the  largest  single  expenditure  of  most  of  the  States 
in  the  Union? 

Mr.  MoELnoY.  I  don't  laiow,  Mr.  Meeds,  just  what  you  are  asking  on 
that  particular  point.   

Mr.  MEin)s.  Would  it  be  correct  to 'say  ^  that  education  is  one  of  the 
two  top  expenditui*es  of  all  States  ? 

iMr.  ]\IcElroy.  Yes,  for  all  States  that  would  be  in  the  top  two  places. 

Mr.  ;Mp.eds.  So  it  is  a  big  deal  that  12  of  them  have  allocated  all  of 
their  resources  under  general  revenue  sharing  to  education  at  the  State 
level  wlien  they  could  not  use  any  of  their  local  level  revenue  sharing 
funds  at  all  for  education. 

That  is  a  big  deal ;  isn't  it? 

j\[v.  ]McElroy.  Well,  we  hope  that  

Mr.  Meeds.  You  consider  it  to  be,  I  don't. 
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Mr.  McElhoy.  Mr.  Meeds,  I  hope  you  will  understand  the  intent  of 
our  statement  which  is  that  it  is  a  stai't  someplace  and  sometimes  it 
takes  the  ability  to  see  other  Governors  doing  something  for  their 
people. 

If  no  one  liad  done  it,  then  we  would  think  no  one  thinks  it  is  im- 
portant. We  are  only  saying  that  education  is  being  provided  in  some 
areas. 

We  are  saying  there  that  is  only  one-third  of  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren receiving  funds  and  we  say  that  it  is  a  big  deal ;  at  least  some  are 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Tliat  is  more  money  than  they  were  getting  from  the 
States  some  time  ago  from  their  own ;  isn't  it  ? 
Mr.  McElrot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  most  of  the  thrust  and  innovation  in  aid  to  dis- 
advantaged children  has  come  from  the  Federal  Government,  not  from 
the  State  governments. 

Mr.  McElroy.  Beautiful. 

Mr,  i  [beds.  Isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McElrot.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIeeds.  All  right. 

So  now  we  are  proposhig  to  tura  all  of  the  educational  funds  over 
to  States  and  say,  you  spend  it  any  way  you  please,  and  you  appear 
to  be. 

Mr.  McElroy.  Mr.  Meeds,  if  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  rest 
of  our  reports,  I  think  that  you  will  see  tliat  I  have  not  endorsed  send- 
ing the  money  to  all  the  States  nor  even  to  localities. 

Mr.  Meeds.  No,  I  don't  say  that  you  

Mr.  McEuioY.  I  say  this  because  ^ve  are  going  to  ask  you  to  continue 
to  do  what  you  are  doing  and  that  is  controlling  the  moneys. 

You  see,  I  am  taking  the  position  here  and  the  Gouncirs  also,  that 
we  do  not  want  it  all  given  to  States  and  I  will  give  it  to  my  school 
board,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lehman  would  say  the  same  thing  to  the 
Dade  County  school  board  because  if  we  had  done  that,  if  our  sincere 
needs  had  been  indicated  primarily,  we  would  not  have  had  it. 

I  did  not  indicate  tliis  in  my  statement.  I  am  sorry  if  the  statement 
reiBects  that  kind  of  attitude. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Toil  have  not  made  up  your  mind,  then,  that  you  are 
going  to  support  specif>yl  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  McElroy.  I  think  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Meeds,  that  at  this  par- 
ticular pohit  our  Cotmcil  has  not  made  up  its  mind  if  it  is  going  to  sup- 
port it. 

We  have  not  Sk)&n  special  revenue  sharing.  We  have  not  seen  the 
proposals. 

Mr.  ]\Ceeds.  Tell  me  a  little  hit  about  your  Council;  would  you? 

Were  you  appointed  by  President  Nixon  ?  ^ 

Ifr,,  McElroy.  I  was  appointed  by  President  Nixon;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Have  any  of  the  members  of  your  Council  been  ap- 
pointed by  other  than  President  Nixon? 

Mr.  McElroy.  It  is  a  presidentially  appointed  council. 

Mr.  IMeeds.  And  they  were  all  appointed  by  Jt^resident  Nixon ;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ]McElroy<  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Pkrkins.  Go  ahead  witli  your  statement. 

Mr.  Leii.ai:ax.  Mi*.  Chairman  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lehman. 

^Ir.  Lehman.  Look  aliead  a  little  bit  on  this  around  page  15  and 
pursuing  Congressman  Meeds'  question,  it  seems  like  it  is  the  land  of 
saving  that  you  ought  to  illustrate  at  the  beginning. 

Section  B  on  page  15  would  be  more  prevalent  and  loss  controllable 
imder  a  revenue  shariiig  situation  than  it  would  be  under  the  correct 
control  of  title  I  funds  as  we  have  them  now. 

It  seems  tliat  this  is  a  kind  of  use  of  tlie  ESEA  money  by  people 
who  don't  believe  in  their  hearts  tliat  tliis  is  the  kind,  of  aid  that  dis- 
advantaged children  have  as  I  look  at  the  North  Carolina  program 
and  some  of  the  Alabama  programs  that  you  liave. 

Mr.  McElroy.  Let  me  go  back  to  page  11  because  I  think  tliis  might 
answer  some  of  the  questions. 

If  we  can  see  down  the  middle  of  page  11  where  we  sav,  "Any  Fed- 
eral approach  to  compensatory  education  should  contain'' — if  you  will 
follow  me  there,  Mr.  Meeds,  because  we  talk  about  some  of  the  things 
we  ought  to  see  in  it,  and  I  think  this  will  better  explain  to  you  where 
the  Council  stands  on  the  aid  to  disadvantaged  children. 

More  to  the  point  in  discussing  the  Councirs  views  on  the  proper 
Federal  approach  to  disadvantaged  education  is  our  feeling  that  any 
compensatory  education  measure  approved  by  your  subcommittee, 
whether  it  embodies  a  categorical  or  a  special  revenue  sliaring  ap- 
proacli,  should  contain  and  reflect  certain  guarantees  protect  the 
■cliildren — the  ])oiioically  vulnerable  children— abo\it  whom  the  Coun- 
cil and  youi*  subcommittee  are  most  concerned. 

Any  Federal  approacn  to  compensatoiy  education  should  contain: 

(1)  A  statement  that  comparability  of  services  paid  for  by  local  and 
^State  moneys  be  mandated  beiore  Federal  funds  are  used; 

(2)  A  mandated  Parent  Advisory  Council  of  parents  of  affected 
•children  at  the  district  level  to  be  involved  in  the  d:evelopment,  opera- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  the  compensatory  programs; 

(3)  A  mandate  statement  of  public  information  requirements  to  be 
-observed  with  respect  by  local  education  agencies ; 

(4)  A  mandated  thoroughly  detailed  statement  of  cooperation  with 
the  nonpublic  schools,  insuring  that  they  have  bten  involved  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  compensatory  programs; 

(5)  Mandated  enforcement  procedures  by  States'  and  the  Federal 
Government  when  there  is  a  breakdown  in  the  delivery  of  services  to 
children;  ^ 

(6)  Maintenance  of  local  initiative  in  developing  programs  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children,  as  long  as  parents 
•of  affected  children  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  needs  assessment 
and  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  program; 

(7)  Mandated  concentration  of  funds  so  that  services  obtainable 
with  available  resources  are  not  diluted  beyond  productive  levels; 

(8)  Adequate  Federal  fiscal  review  must  be  included  to  account  to 
the  taxpayer  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  his  tax  dollar. 

Legislated  procedures  for  errors  must  also  be  included,  and  negotia-* 
tion  steps  must  be  outlined.  Fiscal  teams  should  include  educators,  so 
•that  program  considerations,  which  must  affect  fiscal  determinations. 
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can  be  put  in  their  proper  perspective  before  they  are  misinterpreted 
in  the  media. 

(9)  And  a  mandated  provision  that,  under  desegregation  plans, 
participating  children  continue  to  be  served  without  unnecessary 
resegregation. 

We  leave  to  the  judgment  of  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
all  of  you,  and  to  the  Congress,  whether  the  functioning  and  activities 
of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Children  should  be  provided  for  in  the  future. 

Let  nie  only  say  that  the  Council  and  I  were  pleased  and  somewhat 
flattered  to  note  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  an  NACEDC  in  ILR. 
69. 

Mr.  Lkhj^ian.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

With  my  experience  in  these  kinds  of  programs,  the  mandates  are 
just  about  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  because  all  it  means 
is  extended  legalistic  procedure  for  court  action.  I  v/ould  like  to  see 
this  kind  of  ]irogram  have  the  purse  strings  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral agency  that  is  going  to  sec  that  every  child  gets  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Mr.  McElroy.  You  know  as  a  past  school  board  member,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, and  surely  your  program  was  exemplary  in  title  L  I  can  appre- 
ciate and  respect  your  opinion  because  you  have  been  there  and  you 
have  seen  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  ahead. 

]\Ir.  McElroy.  Mr.  Meads,  does  tliat  kind  of  give  you  a  little  bit  of 
what  we  would  like  to  sec  for  the  Federal  dollars  ? 
Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  page  12,  where  you  say,  "adequate  Federal  fiscal  review  must  be 
included  to  account  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  his 
tax  dollar,"  can  you  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  require  a  proper 
expenditure  of  Federal  tax  dollars  when  you  give  funds  to  a  State 
or  a  local  school  district  and  say,  spend  it  as  you  desire?. "What  if  they 
desire  to  have  a  

Mr.  McElroy.  Swimming  pool  ? 

Mr.  MEips.  Well,  swimmmg  pools  are  pretty  good.  I  have  n.othing 
against  swimming  pools..  What  if  they  desire  something  that  both  you 
and  I  would  feel  much  too  exotic  for  present,  every-day  educational 
requirements  ?  How  are  you  going  to  control  that  ? 

Mr.  jMcElroy.  Well,  I  think  that  the  GX]oeriehce  that  the  Office  of 
;Education  has  had  in  dealing  with  title  I  to  this  point  has  ^iven 
them  the  necessary  expertise  in  that  particular  area  of  audit,  of 
K3ontrol,  of  documenting. 

T  think  that  in  the  title  I  even  with  the  Federal  guidelines  as  they 
were  there  with  mass  inadequacies,  there  was  money  being  spent  in 
/jareas  of  noninvolvement. 

One  reason  for  it  as  was  stated  by  some  of  the  people  is  that  there 
wei'e  not  enough  monitors  in  the  OfRco  of  Education,  especially  in  de- 
•portment,  to  actually  monitor  States. 

So,  consequently,  a  need  was  developed,  and  finally  they  have  been 
vout  on  States  auditing  now. 

Mr.  Meeds.  If  you  are  saying,  wi?cn  you  have  guidelines,  that  is  no 
rguaraatee  that  funds  won't  be  improperly  spent,  I  will  have  to  agree 
With  you.  Would  you  not  agree  with  me  that  guidelines  prevent  some., 
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of  tliat  anyhoAY,  and  whan  tliere  are  no  guidelines  tlie  probability  that 
inoi'o  funds  Avill  be  i'.nproperly  spent  becomes  veal — right? 

Mr.  McElkoy.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Mkkus.  All  right. 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  account  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  proper 
expenditure  of  his  tax  dollar  when  we  have  given  money  to  the  local 
school  board  and  we  have  said,  ''You  spend  this  any  way  you  want  to," 
and  they  spent  tlie  money  in  some  way  that,  we  will  assume,  is  so  exotic 
that  00  percent  of  the  taxpayers  would  not  agree  that  it  is  a  good  ex- 
■  penditure  of  the  nioney. 

WJiat  are  yon  going  to  do  about  that  ? 

jMr.  McEi.ROY.  We  are  at  a  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  purely 
I  am  reacting  in  my  statement  from  the  Council's  viewpoint,  but  I 
would  like  to  answer  that  from  a  personal  standpoint  of  having  served 
on  th(*.  local  school  board. 

I  think  the  integrity  of  the  governoi*s  and  of  the  States  and  of  thvi 
local  comnnmities  surely  is  what  you  are  driving  at  and  this  brings 
up  a.  point  that  our  Council  has  talked  about  something  in  terms  of 
needs  assessment  even  with  Federal  guidelines  somelimes,  even  with 
the  State  guidelines. 

We  both  agree  that  there  moneys  have  been  spent  sometimes  in 
the  area  of  need. 

Mr.  Mkeds.  We  have  been  through  that. 

]Mr.  McElroy.  Yes.  Consequently,  why  send  it  to  them  without  the 
guidelines? 

Our  Council  has  taken  the  point  that  money  is  going  into  the 
local  area  should  come  from  this  area  with  some  mandated  legislation 
before  it  gets  there. 

Now,  when  you  say  turn  it  out  there  and  do  what  you  want  and  I'e- 
port  to  tlie  taxpayer  on  how  the  tax  dollars  were  spent,  our  Council 
IS  at  that  particnlar  point  of  saying  our  past  experiences  even  Trith 
the  gui:lelines  means  that  maybe  sometimes  they  should  be  restrictive 
of  guidelines. 

Mr.  !Meeds.  Mr.  McEh-oy,  your  question  gets  right  at  the  core  of 
my  opposition  to  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  period. 

*We  are  spending  Federal  tax  dollars.  We  have  the  responsibility 
here  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  duty,  to  raise  those  tax  dollars. 

AVe  ta-x  people  to  get  them.  We  also  have  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  they  arc  properly  spent.  That  is  a  constitutional  m^^ndate  of 
the  Congress. 

We  seem  sometimes  to  forget  it  but  it  is. 

Now,  if  we  turn  that  mandate  over  to  State  and  local  government, 
we  are  giving  away  wliolesale  the  prerogatives  which  the  United 
States  Constitution  gave  us  or  charged  ns  with.  We  can't  properly 
turn  funds  over  to  a  State  or  local  governmerit — p.ot  just  education,  any 
kind— and  say  they  can  spend  it  the  way  they  want  and  still  account 
properly  as  you  say  to  the  taxpayer  for  that  expenditure. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  do  it  because  when  you  give  away  Federal 
funds  without  any  kind  of  management  of  tliose  funds,  you  are 
separating  the  duty  to  tax  and  the  responsibility  to  spend — to  spend 
properly— and  therefore  you  camiot  a-ccount  for 

That  is  exa^ctl}^  the  basic  disagreement  I  )iive  with  revenue  sharing. 

Mi\  McEtjiot.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  staff  revuiested  me  to  document 
with  ]ny  testimony,  some  successes  and  failures  of  title  I  programs. 

05-545— 78— pt.  1  ^-18 
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The  appendix  attached  to  my  statement  iiiduded  programs  descrip- 
tions and  evahiativo  material  Jfor  28  programs  which  in  the  Conncil*s 
jiid^jment,  liavc  sliown  very  promising  results. 

Those  programs  are  documented  tlierc  nnd  of  tlie  28  in*ojocts,  some 
are  special  interest  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee. 

One  is  in  New  York,  two  in  Michigan,  two  in  California,  one  in 
Ohio,  four  in  Wisconsin,  seven  in  Minnesota  and  one  in  Nevada,  in 
addition  to  other  States. 

We  are  still  awaiting  a  i*esponse  from  Hawaii,  but  after  conversa- 
tions witli  title  I  officials  there,  in  the  j)ast  week,  wc  ai'c  confident 
that  they,  also,  will  be  able  to  document  exemplary  results. 

The  28  project^s  described  in  the  appendix  do  not  include  data  which 
we  received  only  last  Friday  on  90  projexsts  in  California,  of  which 
10  are  in  Los  Angeles,  six  in  Oakland,  four  in  Bakersfield,  and  one 
in  Berkeley. 

Forty  of  these  California  j^rojects  are  urban,  40  arc  vwnJ  wd  10 
are.  subnrban. 

All  haye  acliieved  an  average  rate  of  1.2  years'  gain  for  -  I;  hild 
in  7'eading  and  mathematics  in  each  year  of  their  oper  %  rnd 
most  of  the  90  programs  have  opei*ated  for.moi'e  Gum  1  y^iy- 

T^ast  Thursday,  you  henrd  testimony  from  the  supermt*  ^  ''>nt  of 
public  instrtiction  of  Michigan.  Dr.  John  Porter.  USOn  r'w^  ■j'- 
received  last  Friday,  February  2,  included  two  outstaud:...'^'  pvy^vc^t-^ 
in  Michigan,  one  in  Flint  and  the  other  in  Highland  Par!^  ,  - 

In  the  Council's  judgment,  the  best  exnmple  of  a  sueo.w-  '  ti^le  i 
reading  ])rogi*am  that  has  come  to  our  attention  is  the  prog~  ■  of  '  h'.- 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  have  received  preliminary  infoi'mation  from  Mrs.  Jane  Tloiub, 
State  title  I  coordinator,  concerning  the  success  of  title  I  rendiru-' 
projrrams  bong  conducted  in  her  Stat^. 

Til e  data  is  individual  data  on  each  child,  with  the  same  pre-tesi> 
and  post-test,  and  it  represents  47  percent  of  the  children  participat- 
ing in  the  State. 

The  reason  this  study  is  based  on  only*  47  percent  is  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  State's  local  education  agencies  did  not  report  in  time  to 
be  included  in  the  data,  20  percent  of  the  local  agencies  did  not  have 
reading  programs  ^tud  the  rest  did  not  use  comparable  pre-  and  post- 
tests. 

Before  title  I  ESEA,  74  percent  of  this  group  of  children  were 
achieving  in  readincr  at  a  rate  0.7  years  or  less  for  every  year  in  school. 

After  title  I  ESEA  reading  programs  were  begim  and  measured, 
(\0  percent  of  the  same  children  were  achieving  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
a  year  for  every  year  in  school,  and  half  of  those  achieved  at  a  rate 
of  1.5  years  for  every  year. 

Wliile  I  have  given  you  the  highlights  of  this  data,  and  while  the 
measurement  of  achievement  is  only  as  good  as  the  measurement 
methods  used,  this,  to  us,  is  a  record  of  spectacular  success. 

We  can  attribute  much  of  this  success  to  the  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  education  professionals  at  every  lovel  in  coordination  with 
an  active  State  and  active  local  parent  advisory  councils. 

Parent  education  would  seem  to  be  an  important  component  of  this 
kind  of  program. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  not  every  State  can  boast  the  same  level  of  success 
a>  tliis  program  and  the  others  I  liave  referi-ed  to.  We  have  informa- 
tion that  in  a  small  rural  area  in  Alabama,  parents  of  children  attend- 
ing title  I  pi'ogranis  were  not  made  awai-e  that  title  I  was  in  their 
school  district  until  the  sunnner  of  1972,  and  their  parent  council 
was  foimed  as  late  ai:  July  1072. 

We  also  have  information  that  in  North  Carolina,  in  another  rural 
district  wher/^  Mrs.  Sue  Haywood,  a  Parent  Advisorj'  Coimcil  chair- 
in  an  was  selected  because  she  was  illitei*ate  and  could  not  re^vd  the 
title  I  application,  and  that  she  vras  denied  even  tlie  most  iusi^iificant 
help  in  learning  to  read — she  was  denied  permission  to  sit  in  on 
elementary  classes  beside  the  children  who  were  Itarniiig  to  read. 

We  have  further  information,  readily  accessible  to  you,  that  the- 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Audit  Agejicy  has 
prepared,  which  shows  where  and  to  what  extent  full  compliance 
with  the  law  and  with  title  I  reguiaiions  has  not  been  achieved. 

The  Council  applauds  efforts  by  the  Department  to  i*ectify  these 
problems,  and  to  hold  school  districts  accountable  for  the  proper  ex- 
l^enditure  of  Federal  funds. 

We  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  conclude  from  our  review  of  individual 
title  I  programs  that  local  education  agencies  are  incapable  or  un- 
willing to  operate  title  I  programs  in  full  compliance  with  the  law. 

On  the  contrary,  the  successes  and  the  progress  have  far  outweighed 
the  failures  and  the  violations.  J 

But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  do  feel,  that  adequate,  minimum 
accountability  should  be  included  in  any  Federal  compensatory  educa- 
tion program.  - 

It  was  requested,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tlie  Council  comment  through 
my  testimony  on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16,  a  bill  which  puts  forward 
tliree  principles : 

First,  that  a  minimum  level  of  Federal  resources  must  be  applied 
as  a  priority  to  programs  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged ;  sec- 
ond, that  once  this  is  accomplished,  a  Federal  program  of  general 
education  aid  for  all  children  should  be  undertaken;  and  third,  that 
in  the  distribution  of  general  aid  funds,  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  tliose  States,  which  take  steps  to  eq^ualize  the  current  discrepancies 
in  revenue  availability  and  per  pupil  spending  which  exist  among 
school  districts  within  each  State. 

I  cannot  comment  in  the  Council's  behalf,  except  generally,  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  We  have  only  recently  begun  to  study  the  im- 
plications of  reauired  State  equalization  of  per  pupil  costs,  as^  this 
issue  has  been  liighlighted  by.  the  recent  Serrano  and  Rodr-igue'^ 
court  decisions. 

Since  we  have  not  formulated  any  policy  or  recommendations  on 
tliis  issue*  I  respectfully  request  that  we  be  permitted  to  come  back  on 
some  future  dat^  to  give  you  our  conmaents  on  this  bill. 

In  an  attempt  to  honor  your  request  tliat  I  cover  this  proposal  in 
today's  testimony,  I  would  offer  some  general  observations. 

First,  the  Coimcil  supports  the  premise  in  H.R.  16  that  the  first  na- 
tional priority  in  education,  and  in  Federal  education  aid,  must  be 
the  provision  of  services  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 

The  Council  has  been  wary  in  the  past  of  proposals  for  general  aid 
to  education;  from  Federal  sources,  i  think  Tce  need  to  spend  more 
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time  considering  how  such  a  proposal  fits  in  with  proposals  like  H.K. 
09  uikI  with  special  revenue  sharing. 

Is  general  aid  a  supplement  or  an  alternative  to  the  two  approaches 
we  have  already  discussed?  ^  ' 

Does  general  aid  oiler  more  or  less  opportunity  for  local  program 
initiative  than  does  cither  categorical  aid  or  properly  directed  special 
revenue  sharing? 

As  yon  know,  many  in  the  education  community  fear  that  a  program 
which  begins  as  general  aid  may  end  up  placing  severe  Federal  re- 
strictions on  local  operation  or  public  scliools. 

The  Council  agrees  with  the  assumption  that  new  sources  must  be 
found  to  supplement  the  increasingly  inadequate  local  resources  for 
education,  but  the  means  of  providing  that  revenue  is  crucially  im- 
portant, as  is  the  resultant  ability  of  localities  and  parents  of  the  chil- 
di'en  tliemselves  to  participate  in  decisions  on  educational  programs, 
curriculum  development  and  educational  priorities. 

Ovo7*all,  the  Coinicil  lias  been  concerned  that  our  youngsters,  and 
that  sufficient  steps^  be  taken  in  any  such  pro])bsal  to  not  only  en- 
courage, but  to  assure  innovation  and  resourcefulness  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies. 

The  Council  would  like  to  reaffirm  its  primary  concern  that  com- 
pensatory education  is  many  things  to  different  people,  and  that  this  is 
as  it  should  be. 

National  e^'aluations  which  appear  glowing  or  derogatory  usually 
have  one  common  flaw,  that  criteria  were  applied  to  a  program  which 
did  not  attempt  to  achieve  the  goal  by  which  it  was  evaluated. 

We  urge  the  connnittee  and  its  staff  tp  be  very  wary  of  these  evalua- 
tions, and  glean  from  them  the  valuable,  and  be  suspicious  of  the  pro- 
2)aganda  between  the  lines. 

The  Council  would  defi^ie  educational  attainment  as  a  multifaceted 
experience  which  preparei'  each  individual  to  deal  with  the  variances 
of  his  existence:  the  ability  to  live  productively  and  with  satisfaction 
d\n»i}ig  the  increasing  leisure  hours,  and  the  ability  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  rhythn  i  of  politics,  Inmian  development  and  world  needs. 

The  Council  would  define  educational  deprivation  as  the  sense  of 
futility  and  deep  lack  of  self-confidence,  self-M'orth,  and  sense  of  pur- 
pose which  sabotages  educational  activity  from  the  outset. 

^Ir.  LK7Ti\rAX.  Mr.  McElroy,  I  think  that  last  definition  of  educa- 
tional deprivation  is  just  about  100  percent  wrong.  I  have  seen  dis- 
advantaged kids  come  in  to  the  livst  grade  so  happy  and  so  self- 
assured  and  so  really  turned  on  that  this  certainly  could  not  apply  to 
tUeiv.  as  being  educationally  deprived  with  a  **sense  of  futility  and 
deej)  ]:-^ck  of  self-confidence."  They  get  that  after  tliey  get  to  school, 
not  before  they  get  there. 

*  ^Ir.  McElkoy.  I  am  real  pleased  that  you  put  the  last  in  there,  be- 
cause when  they  go  to  school  sometimes  to  the  first  grade — and  I  think 
we  can  quote  Bernard  Asbell — in  the  first  grade  to  the  fourth  grade, 
he  isgoingto  drop. 

Mr.  Lkhmax*  The;  educational  system  teaches  them  they  are  ,  de- 
prived. .  . 

!Mr.  McElrot,  We  can  buy  that^  Mr.  Congressman. 

The  Council  would  like  to  see  the  continuation  of  the  application  cf 
local  initiative,  as  is  current  under  title  I,  ESEA,  with  ^he  coor Sina- 
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tion  and  involvement  of  the  parents  of  affected  children,  m  tlie  design 
of  the  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  children. 

Educators  agree  in  principle  that  "compensatory  education  is  the 
major  attempt  to  raise  tiie  educational  attainment  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children." 

However,  there  is  controversy  over  the  definition  of  educational  at- 
taimnent  and  educational  deprivation. 

Is  educational  attainment  a  group  of  test  scores  on  nationally  recog- 
ni;icd  achievement  ists  in  reading  iind  mathematics ?  Or  is  educational 
attainment  the  result  of  the  sum  total  of  the  school  experience  wliich 
determines  vocational  success  when  translated  into  career  opportunities 
and  lifetime  eaiinngs  potential ; 

Finally,  is  educational  attainment  a  multifaceted  experience  which 
prepares  each  individual  to  deal  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  existence; 
the  ability  to  change  jobs  w^ien  obsolescence  forces  it ;  the  ability  to  live 
l^roductively  and  with  satisfaction  during  the  increasing  leisure  liours: 
and  the  ability  to  be  sensitive  to  the  rhythms  of  politics,  human  develop- 
ment, and  world  needs  '? 

There  are  also  inadequate  definitions  for  educational  deprivation 
among  children.  Are  they  "culturally  deprived"?  Are  thoy  handi- 
capped? Is  educational  deprivation  the  inability  to  read  and  compute 
at  grade  level  ?  C  ^  is  it  so  great  a  sense  of  f  iitility  and  so  deep  a  lack  of 
confidence,  sense  of  purpose  and  seb/-worth  that  efforts  to  educate  such 
a  child  are  sabotaged  from  the  outsc^t? 

Finally,  there  is  controversy  over  measurements  of  the  success  of 
compensatory  education.  I  have  provided,  as  you  requested,  some  ex- 
amples of  title  I  programs  that  arc  "successful"  in  response  to  certain 
categories  of  measurement.  You  would  have  to  interview  the  children, 
their  teachers  and  pai'ents,  how^ever,  to  be  able  to  even  fathom  a  guess 
as  to  the  impact  of  tlieir  improved  reading  and  math  levels  on  the  kind 
of  citizens  they  will  eventually  become. 

Since  there  is  no  agreement  over  the  goals  and  responsibilities  of 
compensatory  education,  then  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  there 
is  still,  after  7  years  of  experience,  no  common  ground  for  discuss- 
ing successes  and  faihires  on  a  national  level. 

It  should  also  be  app,arent  that  this  confusion  over  goals,  ax\d  that  . 
the  n(»ed  for  our  society  and  oar  political  structure  to  be  able  to  identify 
^'eadily  its  successes  and  failures,  has  precipitated  mass  cr;''icism  of 
bpecific  programs  resulting  in  sometimes  ludicrous  evaluations  and 
I>olicy  judgments  that  can  be  harmful  and/or  irrevelant  to  the  targets 
of  all  of  our  efforts — the  children  themselves. 

For  example,  the  Follow  Tlirough  program,  a  ccmprehensivi  ap- 
]u*oach  tp  compensatory  education  with  many  components  and  with 
massive  parent  involvement,  was  measured  by  its  successes  in  reading 
and  mathematics.  I  must  'agree  that  some  of  the  goals  of  a  program  such 
as  this  are  probably  not  measurable  in  any  precise  or  generalistic  sense. 
Th<i  measurer  in  (Ms  case  was  an  outsidi^  contractor,  SRI,  which  re- 
ceived its  contract  on  a  sole  source  basis. 

Worse  yet,  although  the  General  Accounting  Office  criticized  heavily 
this  multimillion  dollar  contract  among  others  that  the  USOE  was  let- 
ting at  the  time,  the  SR7  evaluation  was  still  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
approaching  demise  and  limited,  funding  of  this  popular  experimental 
program.         .    ,  .  . 


I  was  personally  present  at  a  "Follow  Through  Conference"  held  in 
Palo  Alto,  SKI'S  home  base,  in  1971,  and  was  amazed  at  the  lack  of 
understanding  and  pure  lack  of  competence  sliown  by  reprGSontafivos 
of  this  contractor  when  discussing  the  program  tliey  had  been  selected 
to  evaluate. 

So  irritated  were  the  parents  of  children  in  the  program  at  the  fact 
that  the  dilution  and  elimination  of  tlie  experiment  seemed  immuieiit, 
that  confrontation  politics  surfaced  at  regional  meetings  hosted  by 
USOE,  a  fact  which  further  isolated  the  policy-makers  from  those  the 
program  was  designed  to  assist. 

Another  example  of  the  inappropriateness  of  single-minded,  na- 
tional measurement  of  the  education  process  is  an  AIR  (American 
Institute  of  Research)  study  of  title  I  programs.  Their  evaluation  is 
constantly  referred  to  as  a  significant  national  evaluation  and  is  quoted 
as  havingj  been  able  to  identify  very  few  "successful"  title  I  programs 
using  their  stringent  and  narrow  criteria. 

Their  report  was  released  March  1972,  covering  a  period  through 
1970.  Only  20  of  the  41 -programs  they  revieAved  are  title  I  fimded,  and 
10  are  pre-1967  programs,  some  dating  as  far  back  as  1961  and  1962, 
3^  and  4  years  before  there  was  a  title  I,  ESEA.  Yet  the  study  is 
cited  as  an  authoritative  judgment  of  the  failure  of  title  I. 

Tills  contract,  the  Eeanalysis  and  Synthesis  of  Data  from  fiscal  year 
1965-70,  cost  the  Office  of  Education's  Office  of  Program  Planning  and 
Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  $119,555. 

Still  another  case  in  point  is  the  Moynihan/Jencks  reevaluation  of 
available  (and  outdated)  data  on  compensatory  oducation.  TlAoir  con- 
clusion that  compensatory  education  is  a  failure  was  widely  reported 
in  the  media.  Their  conclusion  was  based  on  standards  of  measure, 
ho^vever,  inadequate,  or  culturally  based,  which  did  not  mearairo  even 
the  stated  goals  of  the  programs. 

The  ultimate  extrapolation  of  the  work  of  Moynihan  and  Jeiicks  is 
not  only  the  failure  of  compensatoiy  education,  but  the  morose  con- 
clusion that  "school  is' dead."  This  pessimism  is  only  outdone  by  the 
lack  of  construe  've  recommendations  for  the  rejuvenation  of  school,  if 
that  is  needed,  or  for  the  resurrection  of  education,  in  and  out  of  the 
school  building. 

My  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  to  paint  any  and  all  evaluations 
and  evaluato'^'S  of  compensatory  education  with  a  tainted  brush.  l  am 
merely  regretcing  tiio  fact  that  the  very  '^ise  and  excellent  decision  of 
the  Feder  t  Government  to  step  in  and  r  Ast  the  process  of  improvuig 
education.  c^^,,>rtunity  has  given  rise  to  a  widely  held  belief  that  just 
as  education  c^i^'  be  helped  b}''  Federal  dollars,  so  can  and  must  it  be 
evaluated  an  }  ineasured  by  Federal  or  national  standards. 

The  Council  has  growa  very  wary  and  suspect  of  generally  lauda- 
tory and  generally  critical  statements  about  current  compensatory 
education  pr^^grams.  Uniform  goals  and  uniform  priorities  do  not 
exist  on  a  national  level,  and  they  should  not.  They  do  not  exist  any 
more  than  uniform  standards  exist  for  the  success  or  f ailiu^e  of  my  own 
four  sons— all  of  whom  share  a  common  upbringinfi*,  economi'^lcvej, 
and  Iiuman  and  geographical  environment— in  and  out  of  the 
classroom. 

How,  then,  cart  we  apply  uniform  measurement  to  programs  serviujj 
people  and  communities  as  diverse  as  Anierica  herself  ? 
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We  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Etiucation  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children  believe  that  there  should  be  a  strong  Federal  role  in  this 
field,  and  I  have  detailed  some  of  our  views  on  this  role  here  today. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  goal  of  the  Federal  role  must  be  to 
insure  the  availability  of  resources  for  targeting  at  the  pai-ticular  local 
needs  of  this  politically,  socially,  and  economically  vulnerable  gi'oup  of 
American  children,  so  that  their  needs  may  be  answered  by  the  ini- 
tiative and  innovation  of  the  working  local  education  agejicy  in  con- 
ceit with  the  parents  of  these  children. 

Chairman  PERiaNS.  Since  we  have  several  members  here,  the  iirst 
time  ai'ound  we  will  adhere  to  the  5-minute  rule,  but  no  one  will  be 
cut  oil.  After  that  any  member  wanting  to  ask  questions  may  take 
all  the  time  he  desii-es  and  we  will  runJLate  if  necessary. 

Now  I  recall,  Mr.  McElroy,  that  when  we  wrote  ESEA  we  pro- 
videtl  for  the  Advisory  Couiiicil  for  the  Disadvantaged  Children  in 
the  liope  tliat  some  well-thought-out  suggestions  would  come  forth 
for  tli&  betterment  of  the  disadvantaged  children  througliout  i:he 
countiy. 

I  take  it  that  you,  as  chairman  of  the  national  council  at  this  time, 
are  submitting  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  council  to  the 
committee.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

;Mr.  McElroy.  That  is  right.  Mi*.  Chairman.  This  h  the  .renson  that 
I  also  said  that  some  items,  like  special  revenue  sharing  and  otliei-s 
th  ii  t  the  council  has  not  a  chance  to  see.  - 

Chairman  Perkiks.  You  are  unable,  then,  at  this  time,  to^  tell  the 
committee  in  any  depth  jusb  what  the  special  revenue  sharing  will 
involve? 

]\Ir.  McElroy.  That  is  right,  M".  Chairman.  We.  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  study  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  you  say  in  your  statement  tliat  title  I  has 
worked  well  in  such  States  as  California,  New  Jei*scy,  and  otheii?.  If 
we  went  ^;0  special  revenue  sharing,  do  you  feel  that  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  dismantling  the  programs  in  those  States  you  miention  that 
are  working  so  ^elT?  Has  your  council  given  that  much  thought? 

Mr*  McEiJioY.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  said  this,  that  title  I  as  it  is. 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  and  it  sliould  be  exlended  and  improved 
even  in  financing  where  needed,  and  at  this  particular  time  we  do- 
not  have  a  substitute  to  recommend. 

Clmirnian  Perkixs.  All  right  Now  you  know  tlie  present  title  I 
distribution  of  funds  is  nyade  according  to  census  and  AFDC  data. 
Do  you  have  any  suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  more  current  oi- 
more  accurate  data? 

Mr.  McElroy.  Well,  in  the  19.70  census  data — everj^thing  prior  to 
that  was  on  the  1960  census  data-^the  1970  census  data  is  all  right, 
but  the  Office  of  Education  has  come  up  with  a  servicing  Idnd  of 
program.  They  talk  about  one-third  of  the  children  that  are  dis- 
advantaged, and  they  have  pretty  g:ood  figures  there.  Along  with  the 
1970  census  data  and  the  repoits  and  surveys  that  they  have  come  up- 
with,  the  1971  could  give  a  little  bit  more  direction. 

Even  on  a  migrant  program  we  talk  about  the  migrant  computer- 
ized system,  and  that  gives  you  even  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  the  Labor  Department  statistics,  so  it  has  to  be  a  complication? 
of  resources  that  you  are  provided  for,  Mr.  Chairmon. 
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Cliainnan  Pekkixs.  Now  yon  talked  about  iinpi-oviii<i:  compcnsa- 
toi'v  O(lu(!ation  to  a  great  dopree  iii  your  stiit-(^i>iont,  but  you  did  not 
prive  us  any  specifics.  Do  you  feel  the  law  shouk,  require  that  at  least 
$']00  be  spent  on  each  pnpil  or  that  most  of  the  ninds  should  be  used 
to  improve  i*eading  and  math  skills?  W\\at  are  your  views  on  that? 

Mr.  McElt?oy.  Kcading  aaul  matli  in  my  definition  will  be  the  basic 
skills,  and  w^o  cannot  say  that  all  tlie  moneys  should  be. spent  just  on 
reading  and  math.  Thero  are  other  areas  of  involvement,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  the  afTected  skills.  More 
or  less  your  basic  reading  and  math  are  your-basic  skills  and  I  think 
we  all  agi'ce  that  that  is  pretty  much  whei'C  our  great  sum  of  it  is. 

Chairman  Pjirkin's.  Docs  your  council  believe  in  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  ?  Are  you  supporting  a  program  of  that  type  ? 

Mr.  McElkoy.  We  coimnented  on  that.  1  think,  in  the  statement  and 
we  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that  one  just  a  little  bit 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Does  your  council  believe  in  ]irotecting  title  I  before 
we  go  to  general  aid  to  education  or  in  that  direction?  . 

"Mr.  McEi.uoy.  We  believe  in  protectin;^  title  I, 

The  CirAinMAN.  What  level  of  funding  should  the  appropriation 
reach  before  we  go  to  general  Federal  aid?  Has  your  advisory  co\incil 
given  that  any  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  disad- 
vantaged child? 

Mr.  Mc]?Li{OY.  We  have  not  supported,  I  don't  think  as  a  council, 
general  aid. 

Chairman  PkbivTxs.  Well,  haA^e  you  giv*.m  any  thought  to  what  level 
of  funding  title  I  should  reach  before  we  go  to  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  ?  ■ 

McEli^oy.  We  are  at  an  expenditure  raf:e  now  of  

Chairman  Pr:p.iaN"S.  About  a  billion  and  a  luibf:. 

Mr.  ^IcEv^itoY.  A  billion  and  a  half  is  where  we  are  now.  We  are 
serving  only  one-third  of  the  children  appi'oximately  that  arc  disad- 
vantaged. Our  Conncil  feels  strongly  that  if  we  use  the  $114  billion, 
nsing  the  one-third,  we  can  come  np  Avith  it,  We  can  say  a  figure  of 
$6  Million  has  been  kicked  around  ti-ying  to  serve  the  number,  of 
childn 

Char^\m^'u  Pekictn-s.  Mr.  Towell. 

My,  Tow'^ll.  I  have  one  question  here.  I  see  that  oil  page  13  of  your 
testimony  here  this  moriiing  you  have  named  Nevada  as  one  of  the 
sur^^essfnl  projects.  I  an?  glad*  to  hear  that,  sir,  but  I  wou]!d  like  to 
know,  what  particular  project  are  you  talking  about  hi  the  State  of 
Nevada ?  You  also  name  Michigan,  California,  Ohio. 

Mr,  l^fcEiaiOY.  That  one  is  in  the  28  cxemplaiy  programs  m  the 
appendix. 

Mr.  TowEiJi.  It  is  covered  in  your  appendix?  Perhaps  I  didn't  find 
it  there. 

The  Chairman  was  talking  to  yon  about  funding  for  matl-  md  read- 
ing skills.  Would  you  favor  concentrating  roughly  75  i)eicent  of  the 
title  I  moneys  in  that  area  ? 

M}\  ]\TcEltiot.  We  would  fnvor  that. 

Y^.  TowELii.  You  would  favor  75  peitient  of  the  money  being  spent  in 
thai  irea. 

I  have  one  other  paiticular  nuestion  I  might  ask.  When  we  are  deal- 
ing with  childi'en  thaV  become  2  and  3  yeai\s  behind  grade  level  in  read- 
ing, what  plans  do  you  have  in  that  area  ? 


iMr.  McElroy.  Xone  basically,  Mr.  Cliairman.  Two  or  t]  reo  year-s 
beliiml  on  the  reading  level  would  have  to  l)e  comiiiG;  in  on  a  local 
initiative  kind  of  i)rograni.  because  tlierc  arc  variables  that  have  caused 
tliat  child  to  be  that  i'ar  behind. 

1  think  in  the  other  area  now  of  allectcd  skills  we  are  going  to  liave 
to  work  witli  that  child  there.  Tlierc  is  a  i*eason  for  it.  Tlie  otiicr  25 
pei'cent  can  be  spent  in  an  ai*ea  of  finding  out  why  and  then  moving 
tlieni  into  tluit  particular  area. 

Mr.  TowKLL.  I  would  have  to  think  that  in  some  ai'eas  it  is  going  to 
be  moi'c  than  one  'diild  and  in  some  districts  it  is  probably  going  to  be 
the  whole  district  that  is  2  or  r3  years  behind.  That  does  happen  and  I 
am  s'U'c  yon  are  aware  of  that. 

So  wlien  you  get  down  to  an  individual  basis  T  can  see  you  may  have 
some  problems,  but  when  you  are  lagging  behind  in  tlie  wliole  district 
or  perhaps  the  whole  State,  what  ideas  do  you  have  in  mind  then? 

Mr.  JloEr.uoY.  When  there  is  a  lag  behind,  it  is  all  'lone  on  surely  an 
individual  basis,  and  you  finaily  come  up  wdtli  the  lotal  group,  but 
even  tliat  far  behind  the  national  norm  at  any  particular  thue  this  is 
wliei'e  the  help  comes,  I  tliink,  fi*om  the  Federal  level  as  to  be  able 
to  ])oint  out  some  exemplary  programs. 

I  don't  tliink  you  run  into  a  new  thing,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  think 
that  when  you  find  an  ai'ea  that  far  behind,  you  can  point  out  another 
area  tliat  was  probably  in  that  same  situation  some  5  or  6  years  ago. 
The  programs  we  Imve  luul  have  not  been  ]:)rograms  that  we  liavc  been 
able  to  pass  out  to  people  that  have  pi'oblems.  So  if  we  have  a  program 
that  covers  that,  then  we  look  with  them  as  to  how  did  j^ou  do  it,  what 
hapj')ened,  then  go  in  and  help  the  program,  and  they  can  have  a  proven 
ti*ack  i^ecord  to  run  on. 

This  is  where  the  National  Advisory  Council  fits  in.  The  OiRce  of 
Education  fits  in  in  trying  to  survey  and  go  across  the  country,  finding 
•out  what  has  been  done.  The  time  i'rom  the  onset  of  title  I  up  t"  'i. 
point,  wliere  have  the  children  come  from  and  how  well  have  I.,,  y 
dene? 

Districts  have  improved  themselves  an;3  States  have  improved 
themsGiVes,  we  hope,  at  this  time.  So  if  we  find  that  kind  of  track 
record,  rlion  we  recomrnend  that  monej^y  also  be  available  to  even 
move  the  people  from  that  area,  a  team  of  them,  with  the  expertise 
to  help  them  look  at  what  has  been  done.  That  is  the  reason  for 
cxeniplarv  programs. 

Mr.  Tow^ELL.  All  right.  Perhaps  we  could  move  on,  and  if  you  find 
that-   ^ 

Mrs.  LoTONHEiM.  I  am  still  looking  for  it.  It  is  Feriiley — the  Pegasus 
program. 

]VIi\  Tow^KLL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  that  is  the  area,  I  will  be  visit- 
ing thrtt  school  next  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  LovEXTTEiM.  Is  not  it  strange.  We  asked  USOE  for  a  docu- 
mentation of  that,  and  they  reaffirm  that  in  the  Division  of  Compensa- 
tory Education.  Meanwhile,  let  me  keep  looking  for  thi..^. 

Mr.  TowELL.  If  you  find  it  on  the  page  I  would  apprcciaL*^.  that.  I  am 
having  the  same 'problem  you  aTe>  and  I  am  serious  about  that.  They 
happer  to  have  called  me  from  the  Fernlcy  sciiool  and  I  will  be  out 
there  next  week. 

Mrs.  Tx)\TExnEi]vi.  It  is  here  some  place,  I  am  sure. 


Mr.  TowELL.  I  ^  m  glad  to  see  that  other  people  have  problems  going 
through  the  recorcc  besides  myself. 

Mi*s.  LoTONHE^i^r.  Well,  if  yoxi  want  to  continue  while  I  am  looking, 
I  would  not  w^ant  to  hold  up  the  hearing.  I  will  keep  looking  for  it. 

]\Ir.  TowELL.  I  have  no  other  questions  at  this  particular  time.  I  may 
•come  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaim*an. 

Mr.  McEh'oy,  Chairman  Perkins  was  asking  yc  '  some  questions 
about  title  I  and,  as  I  recall  your  testimony,  it  is  fh^t  you  l^asically 
believe  that  title  I  should  be  protected.  I  thought  you  used  the  tei'mi- 
nology  "protected,"  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McElkoy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  you  don't  know  at  \rhat  level,  however?  A  billion 
and  a  half,  2  billion,  3  billion  ? 

Mr.  McElroy.  To  answer  tliat,  H.R.  69  and  looking  at  the  current 
funding  of  one  billion  and  a  half  and  taking  the  djita  that  has  been 
made  available  and  Imowing  that  we  are  serving  only  one-third  of  the 
disa  d  vantaged  children  

]VIi'.  Meisds.  It  is  pi'etty  inadequate. 

Mr.  McEluoy.  How  are  we  being  fair  ?  How  do  we  determine  which 
•ono?^  to  Ve  served  ? 

Then  at  that  point,  if  we  can  find — and  this  is  what  we  liave  been 
trying  to  do  at  the  Council :  we  have  been  trying  to  find  if  this  one- 
thii-d  of  the  childi*en  have  grown  some;  has  it  been  a  good  program  for 
thoni  ?  And  can  we  validate  that. 

Mr.  Meeds!  Ma3^be  w^e  ought  to  triple  it. 

Mr.  MoELROY.  lt  would  do  a  pretty  good  job,  but  that  would  be  the 
minimum  expectation. 
Mi\  Meeds.  I  think  so,  too. 

Now,  if  yoii  had  to  cut  out  title  I  entirely  to  have  special  "^e venue 
sharing,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McElroy.  At  this  particular  ])oint,  Mr.  Meeds.  I  say  we  have 
not  and  we  cannot  talk  about  any  other  program,  but  we  would  say 
this  :  To  strip  title  I  as  it  is  now.  would  be  a  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Meeds.  And  that  would  be  either  to  give  the  money,  as  I  under- 
stood your  testimony,  for  general  aid  and  now  for  revenue  sharing? 
If  title  I  has  to  be  cut  out  to  give  funds  to  either  one  of  those  prograv^is, 
yon  would  be  opposed  to  it,  is  tiiat  correct  ? 

My.  MoElroy.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  only  know  what 
titlr  is  doing,  and  I  cannot  speak  to  the  others.  I  want  to  say  at  this 
poir I  have  no  substitute  for  title  I,  and  here  is  a  definite  need  for  it. 

^N  ow,  I  am  not  too  ^  .re  that  especially  the  general  revenue  sliarin,^ 
^ight  have  i^ome  things  thai  are  even  better,  I  don't  know.  Title  I 
v\(r]yt  now  is  a  tremendous  asset  to  disadvantaged  children. 

Afr.  Meeds.  Right.  And  the  big  value  in  title  I  is  thnt  it  zeroes  money 
in  as  much  as  we  do  in  any  problem  to  disadvantaged  children,  does 
it  not? 

McEi^ROY.  And  we  have  learned  well.  I  think  we  have  learned 
how  to  monitor.  We  have  learned  how  to  get  niaximum  mileage  out 
•of  the  dollars. 

Mr.  Meeds.  In  spite  of  what  some  say,  in  those  areas  where  there 
is  a  lot  of  parental  partidpation,  it  is  working  amazingly  well. 


;Mr.  McElrov.  Our  Council  has  documented  that  in  the  training 
pi'ogriims,  parents'  involvement. 

Mr.  I^Ikkds.  But  ycu  i^ee,  My.  McElroy,  as  I  visw  your  testimony, 
you  are  really  going  to  be  on  tender  hooks  here  when  special  revenue 
sharing  is  finally  proposed,  as  it  will  be,  because  the  concept  of  special 
revenue  sharing  will  be  to  give  local  control  of  local  expenditures;  in 
other  words,  to  have  them  spend  the  money  tlie  way  they  want.  Do 
you  agree  with  me  so  far  ? 

Mr.  ;MgElkoy.  Are  you  saying  that  special  revenue  sharing  will  be 
about  in  the  same  categoi\y  as  general  revenue  sharing  ? 

!Mr.  jSIekds.  It  will  be  special  revenue  sharing  for  education.  In  other 
words,  these  funds  may  be  spent  for  education.  WImt  it  is  really  doing 
to  be  is  geiier-al  aid  to  education,  I  think. 

Mr.  ]McEluoy.  Well,  you  have  an  advantage  on  the  Council,  Mr. 
Meeds,  that  you  probably  have  seen  the  draft  of  special  revenue  sharing 
and  ^vo  have  not. 

Mr,  Mekds.  No,  110,  you  have  a  special  advantage  by  me.  You  were 
ai^pointed  hy  President  Nixon,  He  tells  the  Congress  he  is  for  si^ecial 
revenue  shai'ing  and  has  not  sent  anything  over  to  us  yet. 

Mr.  McElkoy.  Our  statutory  setup,  I  can  appreciate  that  it  should 
be  appointed  by  tlie  Pi^esident,  but  we  ai'e  also  apj^ointed  to  report  to 
the  President  ai>d  the  Congress  any  reconiinendations  and  anything . 
that  we  have.  Our  leport  is  not  just  to  the  President;  our  report  is  to 
the  Pi'csident  and  the  Congress, 

Mr.  Mkkds,  Of  course,  we  have  all  been  told  thr.fc,tbo  value  of  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  for  local  decisions  to  oe  made  at  the  local 
level.  You  don't  disagree  with  me  about  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  McElroy.  I  don't  know.  Local  even  und^r  the  target.  Eight  now, 
title  I.,  Mi\  Meeds,  decisions  have  got  to  be  made  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Mekds.  They  are  making  the  decisioas  right  now  on  title  I, 
aren't  they? 

Mi\  MoElroy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Right,  Then  we  don't  need  revenue  sharing  at  all.  If 
that  is  the  big  value  to  it,  ;o  let  local  decisions  bo  made  locally,  and 
they  ai-e  now  oeing  made  there,  what  is  the  use  in  having  it? 

Mrs.  LovEN^arji^vt.  I  found  the  material.  I'll  duplicate  it  and  bring 
it  to  you,  Mr.  Tbwell, 

Mr.  Meeds.  That  ?i5  a  rhetorical  question;  you  don't  have  to  answer 

it. 

Mr,  MoEluoy,  I  think  tho  Comicil  at  chis  point  

,Mr.  Meeds.  As  I  undei^stand  the  thrust  of  your  testimony,  if  title 
I  has  to  be  stripped— in  other  words,  the  funds  have  to  be  taken  from 
title  I  for  general  aid  to  education — ^you  are  opposed  to  it;  is  that  cor- 
rect? > 

Mr.  MoEmoY.  If  title  I  has  to  be  stripped,  at  tliis  point,  without 
us  having  seen  anything  else,  without  us  having  seen  any  other  pro- 
gram, without  us  having  a  flowout  in  answer  to  some  of  the  mandates 
we  would  like  to  see  involved  witf^  the  track  record  that  can  be  vali- 
dated, we  lire  opposed  to  it  because  we  have  not  seen  anything  as  we 
have  seen  title  I,  and  right  now  we  are  concerned  with  this. 

This  is  our  recommendation,  if  we  'had  one  today :  we  would  say  not 
only  continue  but  improve  it,  . 

Mr.  Meeds.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  and,  of  course,  we  will 


just  liave,  to  look  hack  through  the  lo-cord,  wlion  Chairnuui  Perkins 
asked  you  \t  you  wanted  to  protecc  title  I  against  funding  cuts  for 
go  I :« oral  aid  to  edu  ration,  you  wore  opposed  to  tJiat  ? 
-Mr,  McEruov.  (ieneral  aid  ? 

^Iv,  Mkkds.  Yes,  opi)osed  to  taking  money  from  title  I  to  pay  for 
general  aid  to  education. 
M  r.  McEiiUOY.  All  riglit. 
^[r.  AFkkds.  Am  I  correct  now  ? 
Mr.  McElkoy.  Tliat  is  correct. 
3ir.  Mkkds.  All  right. 
^Ir.  McEt j{0Y.  That  is  pa  rt  of  the  recoi'd. 

Mv.  Mkeds.  But  you  doivt  know  whether  you  arc  opposed  to  taking 
funds  from  title  I  to  pay  for  sp(y:.ial  rcvemic  sharing,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIcElroy.  I  don't  have  any  idea  ^Yhat  special  revenue  sharing 
will  be  like. 

.Air.  ]MKi-:ns.  If  it  was  like  general  aid  to  education,  would  you  be 
opposed  to  tJiat  too,  tlici^  ? 
Ml*.  MgElroy.  If  it  WD"  like  general  aid  to  education  ? 
]\Ir.  Mkkds.  Yes. 

!Mr.  McElkoy.  We  are  opposed  to  general  aid  to  educatio^^  and  any- 
thing like  it. 

•  Mr.  Mkkus.  So  if  general  revemie  sharing  was  anything  like  that, 
yon  would  1)0  opposed  to  taking  title  I  funds  to  pay  for  it,  :s  that 
oori*ect? 

]\Ir.  MgElkoy.  We  oppose  general  aid  to  education,  if  any  program 
was  like  general  aid  to  education,  we  would  be  opposed  to  it. 
ilr.  I\lii:Kns.  Al]  right.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  PacRicTNS.  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr,  McEwoY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  found  tliat  material  tiie  Corvgress- 
man  ])ad  asked  for,  the  exemplary  program  in  Nevada. 

]\rr.s.  LovENHRnr.  Yes.  It  is  not  la  your  28.  We  received  it  on  Friday. 
But  if  you  would  like  me  to  read  from  it,  I  would  be  happy  to  bring  it 
up  to  you. 

]\Ir!  TowRT.L.  Thank  you. 

ilr.  HuiiKU.  In  the  report  it  w-as  reported  on.  Dr.  Porter  and  I  hap- 
pened to  have  attended  that  hearing  at  w^hich  he  spoke,  and  follownng 
the  hearing  we  sat  down  and  had  a  little  side  discussion  at  some 
len«:t.h. 

Dr.  Porter  reported  that  in  his  opinion  for  the  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, the  tw^o  key  factors— and  I  am  only  talkin^j  about  Michigan — 
that  affected  tliei'r  poor  achievement  was,  one,  mobility  as  far  as  trans- 
ferring iii  a  given  school  year  from  one  school  to  another,  and  the 
other  was  tire  attendance  records,  even  though  they  didn't  jnove  from 
school  to  school,  they  didn't  show  up. 

He  said  that  i  ,  their  studies  ai  hen  they  could  gev  Jie  parents,  the 
teachers,  &\nd  the  whole  bit  to  work  together  so  that  (1)  they  didn't 
inoA^e  frori  school  district  to  school  district;  and  (2)  they  showed  up 
for  education,  there  were  fantastic  improvements  in  the  pupil. 

Now,  if  these  two  key  things  are  affecting  the  lack  of  achievement 
of  the  disadvantaged  child,  these  are  two  thin^  that  hot  1  red  cent 
is  going  to  improve,  no  matter  what  you  give  in  any  kind  of  fimds. 
AfTa  matter  of  fact.  Porter  said  that  you  could  probably  increase  the 
size  of  the  number  of  pupils  at  any  given  class  and  improve  the 


abilit  v  to  acl\io\c  by  luiviui:  mkuv  mipili  juT  tead)vr  tliiiii  less  pupils 
])0i*  teacher  if  yoii  could  stop  mol;ility  luul  if  you  could  stop  (:lio  lack 
oJ  atteiidanco.  . 

(hive  you  irot  any  comment  on  that,  because  I  have  just  heard  H 
billion  and  billion,  and  you  know,  for  a  new  man  ihat  is  kijid  of 
hard  to  undci'stand  all  that.  Do  you  have  any  counnenis? 

McEr/Uov.  Not  necessarily.  The  one  thing,  and  you  stated  it 
anfjcjij,  is  tlip  idea  of  parental  involvement.  I  tliink  these  two  vn.riabies 
tiiali  you  listed  there,  whetiiei*  they  b(*  mobility  or  attendancv  recoi-ds, 
ouc!;  u  pai*ent  luis  become  involved,  there  has  been  a  dijlerence  in  that 
one  [xirticuhi:  thing.  But  local  school  districts  sometimes  have  not  had 
the  kind  of  parental  involvement:  There  has  been  no  need  in  the  reg- 
ular PTAj  sometimes  they  arc  made  up  of  the. middle-class  ].)e6ple 
whose  children  arc  going  to  go  to  school.  They  a/  e  not  working  so 
they  arc  in\^olved  in  the  daily,  prograras,  the  monitors  on  the  Inills, 
the  library. 

When  we  talk  about  the  disadvantaged  child  and  the  pai'cnt  l)eing 
involved,  sometimes  this  has  to  be  mandated  and  there  has  to  be  money 
for*  ti:alning  progi*ams. 

I  think  the  rccoi'ds  will  reflect  to  anyone  where  the  parental  in\*olve- 
nient  has  been  carried  out  and  has  been  made  to  work,  these  two  vari- 
ables that  you  stated,  mobility  and  att'^udance  records,  have. been  re- 
duced di*astically. 

Mw  HiniKn.  Would  you  repeat  that  again — wherever  what? 

j\ri\  McEi.KOY.  Parental  involvement  has  been  active. 

Mi*.  IIuuKTi.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have  a  law  on  parental  involvement. 

Mr.  ilcELuoY.  Youhadone.  * 

Mr.  Iluincu.  I  did  not  realize  that.  We  have  enforced  law  on  it? 

Mr.  jMgEluoy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hui-ucn.  What  is  the  penal  ty  i  f  they  don't  ? 

Mrs.  LovKxnKi:\i:.  I  imagine  if  the  Oillce  rf  Education  wished  to  en- 
force it.  that  the  current  thing  about  withliolding  title  I  fmuls  and 
the  audits  and  sending  back  money— — 

Mv,  HunKU.  I  understand  wJiat  you  ai*e  saying,  but  I  am  talking 
about  if  the  parents  don't  get  involved,  the  jiareiits  don't  suffer,  just 
the  child.  Maybe  the  law  could  be M^ritten. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  State  does  not  have  to  approve  the  local 
board  of  cduLation  plan. 

Mr.  jMcElrot.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HuBsn.  That  is  all.  I  was  interested  in  your  cojumchts.  Thank 
you. 

]Mr.  McELr.OT.  One  of  our  programs,  the  New  Jersey.  State  program, 
has  a  fantastic  parental  rn vol yement  program  and  this  is  quite  evi- 
dent. Everyone  is  in  favor  of  it.  it  does  not  have  to  be  mandated  at 
this  point  to  them.  They  found  that  it  worked  for  tliem,  it  has  im- 
proved the  working  skills. 

When  you  look  at  this  report,  one  of  the  variables  at  the  top  would 
l)e  the  reason  title  I  has  been  successful  in  New  Jersey,  tliey  have 
involved  the  parents.  .  .^ 

Mr,  HuBER;  How  would  you  favor  greater  i  inv;olveinent,  write 
stronger  language?  V      -  ^     •  ^ 

Mr.  MoEr^oY.  Write  stronger  language  with  more  monitors  and 
people  trained.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  school  boards;  to  accept 
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a  philosophy  tlmt  is  new  and  they  have  never  tried  it.  I  tliink  sonie- 
times  if  we  had  enough  people — and  this  is  tlie  difficult  thing,  to  sell 
an  idea,  to  show  a  vsliow  program.  It  is  a  little  difficult  sometimes  to 
come  from  an  area  of  hivolvemcnt  that  you  have  never  been  involved 
in,  but  we  Imve  these  progj'ams  like  New  Jersey,  so  why  hide  them? 

Then  we  should  not  lirowbeat  the  local  school  districts  because  they 
are  not  doing  it  if  they  are  not,  but  it  is  a  selling  program.  Wien  we 
say  that  the  parents  are  not  affected,  that  is  not  true.  The  total  family 
a  fleeted  is  going  to  affect  that  child.  The  disadvantaged  child  is  af- 
fected by  a  fc:mily,  hy  community,  by  neighborhood.  So  it  is  aii  up- 
grading kind  of  thing  that  is  put  into  the  law  tliat  is  mandated  that 
has  been  successful. 

This  is  why  the  council  ?an  say  the  track  record  of  title  I  car  stand 
on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  McElroy,  on  page  9  of  your  statement  you  say 
that  the  council  has  an  open  mind  regarding  the  choice  between  ex- 
tension of  existing  programs  and  whatever  alternatives  may  be  offered^ 
the  President's  new  special  revenue  sharing  proposals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  expressions  you  have  given  to  this  committee 
suggest  something  more  than  an  open  mind.  Are  you  prepared  t> 
suggert  that  your  mind  is  not  open  and  that  you  l^are  viewed  with 
some  alarm  the  possibility  that  title  I  may  be  cut  buck  or  even 
abolished? 

Mr.  McElroy.  Well,  my  reaction,  Mr,  Hav.-kins,  has  been  that  we 
are  not  for  the  cutting  uut  of  title  I  per  se.  Now  we  have  stated  that. 
Now  the  reason  that  we  are  saying  that  we  are  not  at  this  particular 
time  wanting  to  endorse  nor  even  discuss  at  length  special  revenue 
sharing  is  that  we  have  not  seen  even  the  first  draft,  we  have  no  idea 
at  all,  even  in  our  wildest  imagination,  as  to  what  will  be  involved  in 
special  revemie  sharing. 

I  think  that  I  can  answer  the  subcommittee  by  saying  I  am  against 
special  revenue  sharing  when  I  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is.  We  can 
imagine  sometimes  n:\d  dream,  but  the  entire  workings  of  it,  we  will 
see  it  and  our  council  then  will  be  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  it, 
but  we  cannot  as  a  council  at  this  point.  Wliat  w  e  have  heard  has  been 
riunor  here,  maybe,  and  a  little  bit  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
that  particular  statement. 

But  we-^do  go  on  record  as  saying  that  we  support  title  I.  We  would 
not  like  to  see  it  cut  uot.  We  would  like  to  see  it  involved  to  a  great 
extent  with  more  moneys,  improved.  We  can  and  we  have  documented 
exemplary  programs  and  a  track  record  of  title  I  doing  things  for 
disadvantaged  people. 

There  are  also  some  that  are  hot  so  good,  but  we  feel  they  can  be 
helped,  because  over  the  yea;rs  we  shoiSd  have  learned  how  to  do  a 
better  job  with  this  program. 

Mr.  BI[AWKiNe.  Do  you  agree  that  by  definition,  revenue  sharing 
i,neans  that  a  State  would  be  allowed  to  do  vfhatever  it  wanted  to  do? 

Mr.  MoElroy,  The  thing  thai  has  happened  to  States,  Mr.  Hawkins^ 
now,  in  being  able  to  do  what  they  want  to  do  is  probably  the  reason 
that.wehavesonmny^^--^       v  '  ,      '  " 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  agree,  first  of  all,  «^itli  my  defintion  of  revenue 
sharing? 
Mr.  mcEuioY,  Mavbe, 

Mr.  IIawkins.  Well,  if  it  is  not,  then  it  is  not  revenue  sharing.  If  we 
deterinine  ik'  this  level  what  they  should  do,  then  does  that  not  destroy 
the  bioposal  that  the  President  has  made? 

Mr.  MoElroy.  But  even  in  general  revenue  sharing,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
you  dotermine  what  can  be  done  there.  For  instance,  I  think  someone 
mentioned  just  a  moment  ago  that  the  moneys  going  into  the  local 
communities  cannot  be  spent  on  education,  so  someone  has  to  determine 
even  with  that  what  could  happen  to  the  money,  that  it  cannot  be 
spent  on  education,  and  even  if  money  going  to  the  States,  that  only  a 
percentage  of  it  could  be  spent  on  education. 

So  that  guideline  even  in  general  revenue  sharing,  as  I  see  it,  out 
here  in  States,  you  have  money  to  do  what  you  want  to  do,  but  you 
can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  this.  See,  even 
with  one  as  broad  as  it  is  when  the  money  goes  into  a  local  municipality 
it  camiot  be  spent  on  education.  Now  that  is  from  the  top,  or  that 
only  a  percentage  of  the  money  going  into  the  State  can  be  spent  on 
education.  That  IS  from  the  top. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  if  all  of  the  money  is  spent  on  education  that  it 
would  be  any  greater  than  the  amount  which  is  now  being  expend' 2d 
education? 

Mr.  McEmoy.  May  I  answer  that,  M^.  Hawkins,  by  giving  you 
another  statement  beforehand  ? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MoElroy.  I  feel  veiy  strongly  at  this  point  that  the  Staios 
that  have  a  section  of  the  disadvantaged  is  a  State  that  has  not  been 
fair  to  ltd  people.  What  would  stop  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities from  having  money,  spending  it?  It  does  not  have  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  relieve  the  disadvantaged  situation  in  any  com- 
munity or  State,  if  we  go  into  a  State  anc-  the  entire  State  is  dis- 
advantaged because  if  the  State  leaders  have  been  spending  fairly 
and  adequately,  then  they  need  money.  They  are  very  Christian 
about  it. 

If  we  go  to  the  local  community  and  the  school  district  is  dis- 
advantaged across  the  board,  then  'hat  school  district  has  proven  it 
can  handle  its  money,  it  just  needs  money ;  but  would  it  be  fairly  sure 
of  the  fact  that  a  school  district  maybe  like  my  school  district  thai 
has  money  available  but  they  have  handled  half  of  it  at  a  very  plush 
level,  the  money  that  they  get  will  still  be  spent  over  here  and  the^; 
will  raise  bo'^h  areas  but  one  will  never  catch  trie  other  without  a  fi;\iide- 
line.  I  am  saying  that  it  ought  not  to  come  to  my  school  board  without 
aguideline. 

^r.  Hawkins.  Of  course  that  defeats  the  concept  of  tJie  so-called 
revenue:  sharing  proposal.  If  guidelines  are  submitted,  you  destroy 
the  idea  and  return  to  categorical  programs  and  we  would  then  be 
just  where  we  are  now,  the  trend  at  least. . 

I.  see  that  on  page  11  you  did  indicate  that  certain  ^arantees  to 
protect  the  children  should  be  inserted  in  the  language.  Qf  course  that;: 
agstin  is  what  we  have  now  rather  than  the  sp-q^^^ 


propo?iil.  That  is  wliy  I  donljted  if  yon  milly  luul  n.ii  opon  mind  bo- 
(lie  words  seem  to  nei-alo  the  idea  that  yonr  uiiiul  j>"  opeii. 

It  st'ems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  specific  and  that  re^^ardless  of  what 
it  is  called,  that  there  n  i-e  certain  iruarantees  that  si  ion  Id  be  in  the  hnv. 

If  we  i>*o  tliat  way,  tlien  obviously  we  are  getting  I'iglit  back  to  where 
we  a  re  now. 

Ml'.  Mc^^i.KOV.  That  is  why  onr  mind  is  o])en.  We  are  open  to  it. 

^Ir.  I/awkiks.  One  otlier*  question,  Mr,  McKlroy.  On  page  j;5  you 
iTidicate  the  successful  programs.  Then  on  page  15  you  indicate  some  of 
tlie  failures. 

The  lir.-t  case  that  you  used  is  in  Alabama,  and  that  you  say  failed 
because  tlie  information  was  not  passed  on  to  the  local  people  tliat  the 
liro/rram  was  actually  avsulable. 

In  the  second  case  in  Noi'th  Carolina,  you  indicate  tliat  prooram 
failed  because  the  person  selected  was  illiterate  and  could  not  read  even 
tliC  application. 

And,  in  the  third  set  of  cases,  you  indicate  that  an  audit  review 
had  indicated  that  title  I  money  was  not  used  for  title  I  but  it  was 
misap]^lied. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  tliat  in  all  of  tlie  cases  cited  tliei'o  is  something 
couiDion,  and  the  iV.inire  apparently  was  due  in  all  of  these  instances 
not  to  the  inhei'cnt  quality  of  title  1  but  to  factors  other  than  the  pi'o- 
irram  itself.  It  was  because  tlie  local  people  in  admlnislerin^  the  pro- 
<.i:rinns  did  not  observe  some  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  title  I. 

Would  you  label  these  then  title  I  failures?  Would  you  not  rather 
hibel  tljeni  failures  other  than  title  1  iu  these  particular  instances; 
achninirti'ative  fniiures.  the  failure  of  socallcd  State's  rights  approach 
to  the  problcn.'?  v^ertainly  failures  other  than  title  I? 

Mr.  McEt.kov.  Yes,  sir/Mr.  Con^-ressmaii,  on  page  10  at  the  very  top 
v;lie}i  you  follow  thic  paragr'ajih  right  on  down,  we  say  there  to  the 
committee: 

(l»  not  conclude  froin  onr  review  of  iiulividmil  title  I  programs  that  local 
education  ag^oiioief?  are  incnj*iible  or  uiiwiUiiitr  to  npei-ate  titli*  I  iir(>??vaiii>:  iu  t'nU 
eompUnueo  with  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  successes  and  the  progress  have 
fi)v  outweijrhed  the  failures  and  the  violations.  But,  as  1  have;  already  stated,  we 
do  feel  th.nt  adequate,  minimum  accounlahility  should  he  inoluded  in  any  Federal 
coniiJonsatory  education  riro^^ram. 

It  would  not  hnve  been  any  jiroblem  finding  some  in  Texas.  S(  :ne- 
times  I  like  to  sa}^  because  we  have  the  ex?)erience  in  OE  because  of  ac- 
tually monitoring  now  because  they  know  what  they  ought  to  be  look- 
ing for  when  they  go  out  there,  they  are  able  to  help  the  people  that 
have  used  the  money  without  any  guidelines.  This  is  title  I  inception. 
At  this  point  they  Veadily  accept  that  I  have  been  wrong,  now  give 
me  my  track  I'ecoi-d  of  a  good  proofi^am,  and  they  move  tliore. 

Mr.' Hawkins.  Thank  vou.  Mr.  McElroy.  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman. 

IMr.  LKiiisrAX.  Tliank  you. 

T  think  von  have  done  a  pretty  good  job,  Mr.  McElroy,  in  a  pretty 
tough  spot,  and  I  will  try  not  to*  make  it  any  roufrher  on  you. 

One  tiling  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
is  that  the  committee  that  you  represent  is  loaded  with  New  York  and 
Texas  nnd  Califoi^nia  people,  and  the  very  gebffraphical  area  that  orig- 
inally title  I  was  probably  supposed  to  lielp  the  most  is  not  even  rep- 
reseiited  on  your  board. 


I  think  it  ^^oiild  be  wise  if  poi^liaps  the  ai)pninliiig  officer  of  this 
group  who  appoints  tliese  members  would  see  tluit  souicbody  from  tlic 
Deep  South  was  on  this  board> 

Mr.  iMcELROY.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am  from  the  Deep  Soutli. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Texas  is  not  the  Deep  Soiitlu  I  thinlc  it  is  tlie  Soutli- 
west.  Now  you  mi«fht  have  been  originally  from  tiie  Deep  Soutli. 

Mr.  McElroy.  When  w^e  meet  in  Alabama  aiid  Georgia-  ^ilississippi, 
and  North  Carolina,  we  all  talk  the  same  hinguage  and  we  have  the 
same  problems.  ; 

Mr.  Lehmak.  You  have  five  peoj)le  from  New  York  State  and  three 
from  Texas,  which  I  don't  think  is  a  fair  geograi)hiciil  distribution  of 
your  members,  but  I  won't  belabor  that. 

I  w\ant  to  call  particular  attention  to  one  fact,  I  think  the  way  that 
revenue-sharing  is  set  up,  it  will  tend  to  get  involved  in  State  house 
and  city  hall  ]">olitics.  You  are  bringing  other  agencies  into  an  area  tluit 
I  think  is  going  to  need  tight  control  at  the  Federal  level  to  see  that  the 
right  people  get  tlie  right  a  id  at  the  right  time. 

Now  the  second  thing  is  these  mandates  of  safeguards  as  far  as  pa- 
rental and  community  involvement,  I  have  been  involved  with  the  local 
scliool  boards  w^iere  w^  try  to  involve  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment, and  I  have  yet  to  have  a  real  definition  of  what  parental  involve- 
ment consists  of,  except  perhaps  some  PTA  clique  or  something  like 
that. 

I  think  the  parental  involvement  is  good,  but  I  think  if  you  do  make 
it  mandated  you  are  going  to  create  a  real  can  of  Avorms  there  that  is 
not  going  to  be  of  any  real  help  to  what  the  real  needs  are. 

I  guess  in  a  lighter  vein,  to  summarize  it,  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
revenue  sharing  for  Dade  County  in  categorical  funds  for  everywhere 
else. 

^  Chairman  Peukins.  Thank  you  very  mixch,  Mr.  McElroy.  I  appre- 
ciate your  ajDpearance  here  today.  If  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Disadvantaged  has  any  further  views^  we'd  appreciate  hearing 
them  later  as  well. 

Mr.  MoEwiOT.  My.  Chainnan,  we  wotild  like  permission  from  the 
subcommittee  that  after  we  get  special  revenue  sharing  in  our  hands 
we  will  react  to  it,  we  will  speak  to  it.  The  council  only  requests  that 
you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it. 

Ciiairman  Perktxs.  But  these  are  your  present  recommendations,  is 
that  correct,  Mr.  McElroy  ? 

Mr.  McElkoy.  Yes, 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you. 
_  Mr.  McElkot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Robinson, 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers 
and.  Services. 

Go  ahead,  Mrs.  Eohinson.  You  identify  those  whom,  you  have  with 
you  for  the  record  and  commence. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MES.  DOKOTHY  S.  ROBINSON,  CHAIRMAN,  NA< 
TIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  SUPPLEMENTARY  CENTERS  AND 
SERVICES 

Mrs.  RoKiNSOx.  Thank  yok  ]Sh .  ( ■lAairnnuA. 

Jfy  name  is  Dorothy  Kobinsoiu  I  am  the  oJiairnian  of  tho  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Suppieineiitjiry  CiMiters  and  S(M-vicos,  (iuidancu, 
Connsclii;sj:,  and  TestiniX,  otliei'Avinc  known     title  JIL  KSEA. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Without  objcictioiu  your  prepared  statement  will 
he  insei'ted  in  the  record  and  you  may  j)roeeed  in  any  manner  yon 
prefei'. 

[Tlie  statement  n^fprred  to  follows :] 
Statement  by  Doiiothy  S.  Robinson,  Chat  km  an,  Xational  Advisory  Cot:.\cil 

ox  SurPLEMENTART  CeNTEKS  AND  SeKVICES 

Mr.  ClViun^^jui  niiil  iBoiubors  of  tlip  coniniitt*>e,  T  iun  Dorothy  Robin srm.  d!' 
Aiiiliorst.  Miissaclinsetts,  and  I  am  iiere  as  Chairmnii  of  the  National  Advisory 
CouiKnl  for  Title  111  <if  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  AVe  jire 
KTiitefiU  for  tills  opportunity  1  o  testify  before  the  Conmiittee  on  behalf  of  Title 
III. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Conncil  will  be  subniittinj?  their  Fifth  Annual  Report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  February,  and  the  report  will  be  forwnnhul 
to  this  Committee  with  a  request  that  it  be  included  in  the  transcript  of  \hvi>v 
hen  rings. 

In  our  report,  we  say  that  "Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec-ondavy  Edura- 
fion  Act  is  the  most  e/lVH*tive  foree  in  American  ed  neat  ion  for  (.'onstrnrtive  in- 
novation nnd  change.**  This  statement  could  be  even  stronger,  because  it  is  a  fjict 
that,  for  most  school  systems,  the  research  and  development  capital  availnhU* 
fron)  Title  III  is  the  ow/^/  such  money  available  from  any  sourcK,\  For  tliem.  Title 
III  is  the  force  for  constructive  innovation  and  change.  Tliis  is  an  'wa- 
portant  fact,  and  one  that'  should  ba  of  concern  to  this  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. In  no  other  area  of  our  national  life,  in  this  development-conscious  socif^ty, 
do  we  oxpeet  a  comi)]icated  business— such  ns  (Hluc-ation  is — to  function  and  l\pep 
up  with  change  without  providing  it  with  funds  with  which  to  do  so.  If  it  is.  as 
I  think  everyone  agrees,  in  the  national  interest  that  education  do  its  job  well, 
then  it  is  siu-ely  in  the  iiMtioiial  interest  that  it  be  able  to  w^ork  at  tlie  job  of  im- 
proving its  methods  and  its  products. 

The  Council  beUeves  sincerely  that,  as  we  also  say  in  our  report,  the  national 
interest  in  innovative  change  in  education  has  been  well  expressed  and  effei-tively 
carried  out  in  Title  III  of  ESEA.  I  know  that  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
familiar  with  this  Title  and  the  fact  that  it  makes  money  available  t'>  local 
school  districts,  through  the  state  education  ageucles.  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  states  for  local  projects  which  implement  new  educational  ideas.  I  be- 
lieve you  nlso  know  that  projects  must  be  develoijed  according  to  certain  very 
careful  guidelines  and  must  respond  to  educational  needs  which  hnve  bneu 
identified  jn  the  school  or  the  community  by  an  organized'  assessment  of  needs. 
These  are  learner  needs — the  difference  between  what  children  ought  to  be  learn- 
\\\^  nud  what  they  actually  are  learning — j^ot  "needs"  for  new  buildings  or  e(nup- 
ment.  Buildings  and  equipment  are  legitimate  needs,  of  course,  but  for  too  long 
wp  measured  educatio)i  i?i  terms  of  i)Iiysionl  plant,  teacher  nualifications,  ex- 
penditure per  child,  and  the  like,  and  not  in  terms  of  to/in-f  a  child  IcarnrfL 

There  are  some  new  ideas  in  American  education  which  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed widely — concepts  such  as  accountability,  management  by  objectives,  needs 
assessment,  evaluation.  "We  are  aw^are  that  these  ideas  are  of  interest  to  this 
Committee  as  reflecting  a  new  view  of  education,  by  which  educators  are  being 
asked  to  design  their  programs  to  meet  certain  gor.ls  and  to  account  for  their 
success  or  failure  in  doing  so. 

Al)  of  these  concepts  were  used  ew«n.sistently  in  Title  III  projects  long  before 
they  became  part  of  the  popular  education  vocabulary.  This  highlights  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  Title  III:  in  management  as  well  as  in  the  con* 
frrtt  of  projects,  it  is  a  model-creating  program  which  has  pioneered  many  idea  A 
which  have  later  become  generally  accepted. 
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There  is  need  of  this  model-building  function  in  Amoricnn  education;  and  with 
all  respect  to  the  efforts  of  state  and  local  eUucatiou  systems,  it  is  a  f  unctiou  which 
needs  federal  encouragement  and  su|jport. 

Change  and  innovation  are  particularly  susceptible  to  financial  pressures,  and 
in  times  of  fiscal  stress  such  as  the  present,  local  educators  nre  hard  put  to  spend 
money  in  this  way.  The  evidence  of  federal  intert'st  gives  legitimacy  to  innova- 
tion, and  federal  money  is  the  best  evidence  of  federal  interest. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  receptivity  to  change  in  education  which  did  not 
exist  before  and  which  has  prmluceu  many  of  the  best  things  which  are  hnppon- 
ing  to  children  today,  not  just  in  Title  III  projects  but  in  thousands  of  schools 
which  haven^  i;eceived  Title  111  money.  This  effect  of  a  Title  III  project  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  its  original  site ;  there  is  a  stimulating  effect  on  many  other 
educators  from  each  project.  As  evidence  of  the  interest  in  change  which  exists, 
the  states  are  unable  to  fund  anything  approaeliing  the  full  number  of  project 
proposals  they  receive ;  the  ratio  of  propo&xils  to  funded  projeetK  ranges  from 
3  to  1  to  10  or  12  to  1. 

This  climate  for  change  has  developed  during  the  ycjirs  since  Title  II  was  en- 
acted. It  is  extremely  important,  but  it  is  also  fragile.  It  can  be  sustained  with  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  federal  investment  in  educaiton,  but  it  can  die  very 
quickly  if  there  is  not  thoughtful  continuing  support. 

We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that  Title  III  does  not  enjoy  high  visibility  as  fed- 
eral education  programs  go.  Outside  of  this  committee,  many  of  the  mipmbers  of 
the  Congress  pi'obably  have  only  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  it  does.  Tliis  is  in  part 
because  the  title  which  was  given  to  this  section  of  the  Elementry  and  Secondary 
Act — "Supplementary  Edueati(mal  Centers  and  Services;  Guidance,  Oounselins, 
and  Testing" — is  too  long  and  too  nondescript! ve.  The  Council  has  made  a  recom* 
mendatiou  in  the  annual  report  that  the  name  be  changed  to  reflect  the  pui*])()se 
of  the  legislation  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  and  that  it  he  called  simply  "Innovation 
in  Kriucation.'*  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  Congress  who  do  nnt 
w^ork  directly  with  educational  matters,  and  educators  in  the  fleld»  as  Avell  as  the 
general  public,  to  get  a  quick  and  accurate  impression  of  what  Title  III  is  all 
about. 

The  identity  problem  of  Title  III  also  results,  iroiiically,  from  one  of  its  greatest 
strengths.  That  is  the  flexibility  of  the  legislation,  and  the  fact  that  projwjts  can 
be  funded  under  Title  HI  in  any  area  of  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum. 
The  Title  cannot,  therefore,  claim  to  be  responsible  for  any  single  thrust  in  Amer- 
icaTi  education,  It  has  no  single  constituency.  As  we  testify,  we  are  keenly  con- 
scious that  this  variety  in  Title  III  makes  it  difficult  for  many  to  get  a  focus  on 
what  is  gonig  on  in  this  comprehensive  title. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  its  diversity  is  an  "image*'  problem  for  Title  III.  But 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  the  programmatic  flexibility  which  results  in  such 
diverse  projects  is  the  key  to  Title  Ill's  contribution  to  education.  It  is  a  program 
in  heinff;  it  does  not  need  to  "tool  up"  for  each  new  educational  problem  which 
arises.  The  program  is  therefore  a  valuable  model-creating  resource,  both  to  edu- 
cation as  a  whole  and  to  other  fedei'al  programs. 

Title  III  pilot  projects  exist  in  many  of  the  fields  in  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  made  major  commitments  to  education  in  recent  years:  in  envircju- 
mental  education,  preschool,  ethnic  studies,  bilingual  education,  reading,  career 
and  personal  guidance  and  coimseling.  special  education  for  the  1  andieapiwd.  and 
compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  That  the  Title  III  experience 
which  is  a  practical  source  of  many  kinds  of  exiiertise.  is  often  not  tapped  by 
other  government  programs  is  a  failure  of  cooperation  within  and  between 
government  agencies  rather  than  a  defect  in  the  Title  III  concept. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  is  instructed  b.v  the  legislation  to  "evaluate  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  under  this  Utle  and  disseminate  the  results 
thereof ;'  and  in  pursuance  to  this  mandate,  the  Council  has  brought  together  in  a 
series  of  publications  creative  and  innovative  exaniples  of  programs  going  on  all 
over  the  country  in  various  specific  curriculum  categories,  We  have  published  one 
Qmrterlv  on  Title  III  in  SpeciaJ  mmation.  one  on  Title  III  in  E}wirnnme^\ial 
E(lucaiton,  one  on  Title  III  in  Preaehool  Edncation,  one  on  Tifle  III  <nul  the 
World  of  Work,  and  we  are  currently  preparing  two  others :  Title  III  in  Guidam  e 
avd  Courtsehnffy  and  Title  III  and  Ne7V  Structural  Desiffns,  The  last  will  deal 
with  long-range  changes  which  Title  III  is  testing,  such  as  alternative  schools, 
groupings  of  urban  and  suburban  schools,  year-round  education,  open-space  and 
individualized  instruction,  peer  teaching,  and  new  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional arrangements. 
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Knell  of  the  Qnartcrlics-  also  carries  a  listin^r  of  ffie  title,  address,  and  direc^o^ 
of  each  Title  ITT  project  ciu-rontly  openitiiig  in  that  subject  field.  The  QuartcrUe8 
jiavo  1)0011  distributed  at  the  lime  of  iJiihlieation  to  all  members  of  the  Educjition 
nud  Labor  Committee  of  both  IIonseH  of  the  Coiijrress,  and  we  are  also  attachincj 
coinoH  as  a  smppleuient  to  this  testimony.  A  member  of  Congress  can  readily  cheu-k 
what  ]n'ojects  are  operatincr  in  his  own  state  <ir  district. 

Til  is  is  the  kind  of  in  forma  ti<m  which  the  Con  noil  feels  the  Oflico  of  Edncntiou 
"  should  have  V>ecn  nmkinp:  avJuU  hie  to  the  Congress  and  to  educators  thrnn shout 

tin?  life  of  Title  TIT.  Witliin  iiulividnal  states,  there  are  excellent  dissemination 
I>roc;ranis  which  make  it  possible  for  educators  in  that  state  to  Icjirn  about  llie 
Xn-ojects.  which  are  operating:,  and  to  visit  thein  and  observe  the  results.  There 
has  not  been  a  correspondtnjr  strong:  effort  at  dissemination  of  information  about 
proven  practices  and  pro^:rams  at  the  national  level. 

In  nieiitloninff  the  activities  of  the  states,  we  should  like  to  iimke  several  com- 
ments about  the  federal-state  relationships  which  have  been  forjred  in  the  years 
since  in(>7.  Title  ITT,  more  than  any  other  of  the  titles  of  the  lOIementnry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  requires  that  these  two  levels  of  ?:overninent  interact 
^iiid  cooperate.  When  So  per  cent  of  Title  III  funds  was  assigned  to  the  states, 
there  were  dire  predictions  that  the  Office  of  Educntion  wonid  not  be  able  to 
relate  to  the  states,  or  that  the  states  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  Office  of 
Education.  Neitlu^r  of  these  occurred/ 

Though  the  states  moved  slowly  at  first  in  setting  up  the  administrative  nm- 
cliinery  for  their  handling  of  state  plans,  state  reports,  and  project  proposals, 
they  have  rapidly  deveIo]>ed  expertise.  Title  ITT  staffs  in  state  departments  of 
education  now  are  in  the  forefront  of  new-  educational  thinldng  and  provide  lead- 
ership to  other  divisions  of  their  departments. 

The  Office  of  Education,  for  its  pnrf.  has  provided  strong  leadership  in  demand- 
ing of  the  states  that  they  conduct  assessments  of  their  educational  needs,  that 
projects  respond  to  these  needs,  and  that  nianagement  by  objectives  and  continu- 
ing internal  and  external  evaluation  he  incorporated  into  project  operation.  Some 
stresses  still  exist  in  these  complex  federal-state  relationships.  There  is  need  for 
the  states  to  understand  the  value  to  them  of  many  of  the  OflTicc  of  Education 
rcQiiirements  for  reporting,  and  the  Office  should  send  forms  out  well  in  advance 
of  their  du^>  date,  use  consistent  criteria  for  evaluating  reports,  and  make  as  few 
demands  as  possible  uix)u  the  states  for  administrative  time  and  funds. 

The  Council  believes  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  aspects  of  the  state-federal 
relationship  is  the  development  of  the  advisory  council  concept.  Each  state  is 
n^quired  by  the  legislation  to  appoint  a  Title  ITI  advisory  coiuicil  composed  of 
persons  who  represent  the  broad  educational  and  cultural  interests  of  the  state; 
and  each  operating  project  is  required  to  have  a  local  advisory  council  made  up 
of  citizens  of  the  community.  The.se  councils,  state  and  local,  have  become  a 
network  through  which  citizens  can  express  their  concerns  about  education,  a.nd 
they  have  been  highly  effective  in  creating  the  public  understanding  which  is 
essential  to  successful  educational  change. 

Another  extremely  important  fact  about  Title  ITI  is  that  projects  are  locally 
initiated,  locally  ad:n?*.iistered,  and  respond  to  locally  identified  educational 
needs.  This  conforms  to  the  American  commitment  to  local  control  of  education 
and  also  fulfills  one  of  the  conditions  for  educational  change:  that  it  must  rise 
put  of  local  concern  and  be  sustained  hy  local  conviction.  Change  imposed  on 
schoolG  from  outside — and  especially  from  above — has  historically  not  endured. 

The  connecting  lines  in  Title  ITT  extend,  then,  from  Congress,  through  the 
states,  to  local  schools.  There  are  few  federal  i>rograms  in  which  the  effect  of  a 
small  amount  of  f<^deral  money — $140,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1072^is  so  directly 
felt.  A  lot  of  people  in  Washington  may  not  know  very  much  about  Title  III,  Init 
a  lot  of  people  out  there  in  the  field  know  a  great  deal  about  it. 

With  this  emphasis  on  local  initiative  and  state  .supervision,  it  is  logical  to 
ask  :  Is  Title  ITT  a  better  veh-?le  for  carrying  on  the  change  and  innovation  which 
education  so  greatly  needs  than  revenue  sharing  would  be?  The  National  Ad- 
visoiy  Council  has  discussed  this  question  and  has  tried  to  get  a  sampling  from 
educators  as  to  how  innovation  would  fare  in  the  states  under  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  such  as  that  wdiich  is  before  Congress  in  H,R.  2754,  introduced  by  Kr.  Vey.sey 
of  California. 

Wo  are  aware  that  the  special  function  w^hich  is  carried  on  under  Title  TTT — 
\-  change  and  innovation — is  highly  susceptible  to  financial  pressures.  In  times  5f 

financial  stress,  the  tendency  of  educators  is  to  move  cautiously  in  familiar 
patterns,  whether  or  not  these  are  truly  productive.  Such  caution  is  reinforced 
O   ,     f  hy  political  pressures,  which  tend  to  direct  money  into  traditional  channels  unless 
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there  is  persuasive  evidence  of  tJje  value  of  newer  approaches.  At  tlie  present 
tiine^  education  funds  are  critically  needed  in  majiy  competing  areas  of  activity. 
We  believe  tliat  only  steady,  supportive  federal  interest  <?an  enable  local  schools 
to  maintain  their  efforts  to  improve  educational  practices. 

Current  revenue  sharing  proposals  before  the  Congress  do  not  protect  any  of 
the  shared  funds  for  use  for  innovation.  The  Presidtint's  proposed  education 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1D74  assigns  funds  for  Title  III  of  t:SEA  to  revenue  sharing 
in  the  category  "Supporting  Materia  Us  and  Services,'*  where  innovation  would 
compete  for  funds  iu  the  states  with  school  meals,  textbook  purchase,  teacher 
training,  teacher  aides,  and  state  administration  of  the  program. 

We  do  not  foresee  very  much  innovation  going  on  under  such  an  arrangement 
We  would  point  out  that  not  very  much  innovation  was  going  on  before  the 
Elementary  and  Secotulary  Education  Act,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  inclusion  of  Title  III  in  the  legislation. 

As  I  said  at  the  begining  of  my  statement,  the  national  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  of  education  has  been  well  expressed  and  effectively  carried 
out  in  Title  III  of  ESEA.  This  legislation,  which  is  now  coming  to  maturity  and 
which  Iins  a  steadily  stronger  and  more  capable  administration  at  both  State 
and  Federal  levels,  seems  tt>  us  the  best  vehicle  for  continuing  the  Federal 
presence  in  this  vital  educational  area.  We  therefore  strongly  support  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  and  specilically  Title  III. 

Mrs.  EoBTXsox.  You  all  Imvc  had  copies  of  our  statcmont  in  advance, 
I  believe,  and  therefore  I  will  not  read  it  but  I  will  just  hit  on  the 
hiiQ:hlights  of  this  statement. 

First  of  all,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  committee,  of  course,  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  We  do  not  have  with  us  our 
annual  i-epoit,  which  we  always  prepare  about  this  time  of  year,  high- 
lighting our  concerns  of  the  title. 

This  year  we  felt  we  had  a  special  job  to  do  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  was  to  be,  we  hope,  rewritten,  so  we  w^ent  VQvy  heavily 
on  legislation  and  our  concerns  with  the  title  as  it  has  been  ojiemting. 

We  would  like  your  permission  to  include  the  report  with  this  testi- 
mony given  today  when  we  submit  it  to  you  at  a  later  date.  [Referenced 
annual  report  appears  following  Mrs.  Robinson's  testimony.] 

We  have  said  in  our  report  that  we  feel  tliat  title  III  ESEA  is  the 
most  effective  force  in  American  education  for  constructive  innovation 
and  change.  We  say  that  primarily  because  in  many  places  this  is  the 
only  such  money  available  for  implementing  change  in  local  scliool 
districts. 

We  also  want  you  to  know  that  projects  that  are  funded  under 
title  III  ESEA  are  locally  initiated  and  that  they  are  based  on  needs 
of  local  school  districts  which  are  found  in  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
State-by-State  done  by  the  people  in  the  districts,  the  students,  tlie 
superintendents,  community,  citizens.  These  are  learner  needs,  not 
buildings,  equipment  and  so  forth. 

As  an  example  of  this,  I  would  cite  programs  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  for  the  perceptually  handicapped.  There  are  few 
rogiams.  Title  III  through  its  assessment  of  needs  in  the  various 
tates  has  found  that  there  was  great  need  for  these  services. 
In  msmy  places  where  districts  are  widely  scattered,  they  have  had 
to  take  the  services  to  tlie  communities,  in"  Kansas,  Nebraska,  places 
like  this,  and  do  testing  and.  evaluation  of  children  and  their  needs  in 
the  districts  throughout  the  Western  States;  otherwise,  there  would  be 
no  program  for  these  children.  In  my  own  district,  they  have  14-dis- 
trict  program  for  the  perceptually  handicapped.  Tliese  services  can  be 
very  extensive  but  regionalization  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
tricts has  provided  services  for  them  under  title  III. 
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Thou  we  skip  down  to  the  fact  that  title  III  has  always  operated 
under  strict  accouutubility,  management  by  objectives,  and  evalua- 
tion. These  things  must  be  built  into  a  title  III  program  befoi*e  it  is 
funded.  There  must  be  evaluation  procedures  throughout  the  life  of 
the  project,  which  is  typically  a  3-year  span ;  otherwise,  a  program 
will  not  bo  funded  for  another  year.  .   i  .   i  j. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  Federal  encoiu*agement  for  this  kind  of 
model  l)uiklin<r  that  is  carried  on  under  title  III.  We  know  that  unless 
rhvrc  is  strong  eiicouragoment  from  the  upper  echelons  of  education 
tliat  this  vv  ill  not  be  done.  i   j?  i 

I  have  served  on'a  local  school  board  and  on  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  I  know  what  hal^pens  to  school  funds  when  tliey  ara 
lumped  together.  Provision  is  not  made  for  innovation.  This  is  always 
tlie  first  thing  to  go  when  budgets  come  up,  or  it  v^-as  in  our  school 
districts  in  Massachusetts. 

We  feel  that  the  Federal  underscoring  of  the  importance  of  innova- 
tion in  education  is  necessary.  In  fact,  \ve  don't  equivocate  on  the 
fact  that  we  know  that  revenue  sharing  does  not  provide  specific  funds 
for  title  III  or  for  innovation,  it  hnnps  it  together  with  31  other 
programs. 

I  always  used  to  say  in  Springfield  if  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  funds  coming  in  that  is  not  earmarked,  they  use  it  to  plow  tlie 
school  parking  lots.  This  was  a  legitimate  need,  perhaj^s,  in  the  winter ; 
howevei*.  it  does  not  do  much  to  change  education. 

Nobody  has  much  good  to  say  about  school  systems,  but  when  you 
ask  for  n'loney  to  impTement  change,  they  don  fc  want  to  provide  money 
foi'this. 

We  also  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  title  III  proj- 
ects arc  not  restricted  to  the  original  site  of  the  project.  We  have  had 
marvelous  repoits  of  the  effects  of  a  project  in  a  given  town  being 
clisseminated  across  the  Avhole  State. 

I  could  cite  the  "cross  age"  teaching  program  in  Ontario,  Calif., 
which  is  a  concept  where  sixth  p'aders  . tutor  younger  students  in  a 
school.  This  school  system  has  cited  150  adoptions  of  their  program 
wMth ill  the  Western  States: 

We  have  a  program  in  Coco,  Fla.,  an  environmental  education  pro- 
gram, which  has  prepared  teacher  training  materials  for  the  whole 
State  in  environmental  education.  These  are  excellent  materials. 

We  would  also  have  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  title 
III  has  created  a  climate  for  change  which  we  feel  did  not  exist  before 
the  program  came  into  being,  and  every  year  many  niore  proposals 
are  submitted  to  tlie  States  than  can  possibly  be  funded ;  in  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  they  had  225  proposals  submitted,  of  which  only  24  could 
be  funded,  they  had  27  projects  that  were  continued  from  previous 
years,  for  a  total  of  51  projects. 

I  myself  feel  that  just  the  fact  that  title  III  exists  gets  people  in 
local  school  districts  thinking  about  how  to  change  the  educational  sys- 
tems across  the  countiy  for'^the  better.  Even  if  tlie  projects  are  not 
funded,  at  least  people  have  gone  through  the  process  of  thinking 
about  how  they  could  improve  tlieir  reading  program,  liow  they  could 
reach  the  needs  of  the  local  school  districts  in  each  State. 

Titlelll  pilot  pro]  ects  exist  in  many  of  the  fields  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  expressed  concern  and  made  major  commitments 


ill  rocpiit  years:  in  environmental  odncation,  for  instnnoe,  I  have  al- 
ready cited  tlie  P'lorida  project,  bnt  tliere  are  many  more : 

For  instance,  the  project  in  American  Fork,  Utuli,  \vliicli  nses  the 
scliool  yard  as  tlie  environmental  classroom,  lookina'  at  the  brook  l)0- 
hind  the  richool  to  see  if  it  is  polluted,  and  if  so,  vhat  kind  of  crea- 
tures live  there. 

For  instance,  preschool  projects  such  as  the  one  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio* 
which  not  only  brings  children  into  a  prescliool  setting  bnt  also  uses 
it  as  an  integration  program  by  getting  black  children  and  white  chil- 
dren in  a  classroom  together  and  dealing  witl^^  a  marvelous  preschool 
program.  ^ 

Projects  sncli  as  bilingual  education  in  East  Harlem,  which  hopes  to 
prepare  these  students  for  coping  with  a  regular  school  program  by 
the  time  they  get  to  school. 

Such  as  reading,  sucli  as  the  ITnmboldt  County,  Nov,,  program  which 
trains  teachers  to  diagnose  reading  deficiencies  among  children  in  their 
own  classrooms  and  deal  with  them  in  the  classroon^s  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  refer  them  to  a  clinic  outside  the  classroom. 

Tn  our  own  classrooms,  such  as  special  education,  of  course  15  per- 
cent of  all  title  III  moneys  go  to  special  education.  Pi'obably  the  pro- 
grams are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  there  was  one  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  which  deals  with  children  whose  mothers  had  German  measles 
during  the  rubella  epidemic  of  1963.  Tliis  is  a  total  sciiool  program 
foi*  children  with  multiple  handicaps,  vision  impaired.  It  is  an  excellent 
program.  c- 

We  feel  tliat  Hie  Kational  Advisory  Council  has  been  carrying  out 
its  job  of  our  charges,  of  course,  to  evahiate  programs  and  projects 
carried  out  under  the  title  and  disseminate  the  results  thereof.  Pur- 
suant to  this  mandate,  the  Council  has  bi'onght  out  a  series  of  publica- 
tions which,  I  believe,  you  have  in  your  folders,  one  in  environment 
educ'Ation  citing  diflVront  projects,  siich  as  this  one  in  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
whlnh  has  a  compile!) ensive  program  dealing  mainly  with  teaching 
teacliers  to  teach  environmental  education  in  their  own  classroom, 
using  the  resources  without  the  schools  And  in  the  communities;  such 
as  1  lie  one  in  preschool  education  citing,  for  instance,  the  East  Harlem 
bilingual  prescliool  proirram:  such  as  the  one  in  special  education, 
tliis  one  citing  the  Wasliington,  D.C.,  program  for  rubella  children; 
and  possibly  one  of  the  most  drnmatic  programs  wc  have  in  the  coun- 
try, the  San  Dic^ro  Zoo  project  for  special  education  in  wJiich  these  kids 
go  out  and  work  with  the  animals  in  the  zoo  with  a  teacher.  It  is  a 
mar^^lous  program,  and  parents  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Wc  publish  these  quarterlies  and  they  are  sent  across  the  country 
to  peo]^le  in  the  field  concerned  with  otlier  projects — ^to  all  the  States 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  word  of  how  one  State,  how  one  com- 
munity, iiow  one  district  is  coping  with  its  educational  programs  may 
be  disseminated  and  either  part  or  all  of  the  project  may  be  used. 

In  doing  a  stud^^  last  year  of  continuation  of  title  III  projects,  we 
found  that  of  the  projects  that  were  funded  in  the  1966-68  period,  63 
percent  are  still  in  operation  totall3^  Of  course,  that  does  not  account 
for  tlie— - 

Chairman  Pekictxs.  Let  me  interrupt  you  at  that  point.  You  are 
making  on  excellent  statement,  Mi»s.  Robinson,  and  I  would  Jike  to 
know  just  how  nian^*-  of  the  title  III  program  projects  staited  with 
Federal  money  have  been  continued  with  local  funds. 
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M]*s.  Roiuxsox.  This  is  tlie  53-pcrcent  that  I  cito,  bocmise  those 
would  ha  toUxUy  off— (he  ones  that  ^Ycre  started  in  1dm  to  lOGS  would 
be  totally  off  Federal  funds  now,  and  they  are  totally  su|)])orted  by 
local  funds, 

Chainnan  Peukixs.  If  I  undei'stood  3'oiir  statement  correctly,  thei^ 
Avill  be  no  money  for  hmorntion  in  title  III  unless  wo  have  a  categor- 
ical pro;nrriini.  Is  that  wlmt  you  stated  ? 

Mvs.  KoBixsox.  Tliat  is  correct.  That  is  our  imdorstandin^r. 

Cliairnnm  Pkrkixs.  Now,  do  you  feel  that  title  III  has  served  a 
useful  purpose  ovov  the  years  and  should  be  continued  ? 

All's.  Eoiuxsox.  Absolutely.  We  are  very,  very  enthusiastic. 

Qiairtnim  Pi:ukixs.  What  happens  to  title  III  if  si:>ocial  revenue 
sharing  comes  alon^j? 

Mrs.  RoBixsoN.  The  last  word  we  liad  was  that  it  was  mentioned  but 
not  to  be  fimded  specifically.  That  is  n^y  experience  dii  a  State  board 
of  education,  laiowing  what  State  departments  of  education  do  with 
funds,  what  they  must  do  with  limited  fmicls,  there  is  going  to  be  no 
money  specified  for  innovation  in  tlie  most  hard-pressed  arxsas.  Maybe 
some  States  will  be  able  to  spend  money  for  innovation.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  usually  a  case  of  the  people  who  need  it  most  don't  get  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  As  a  lady  with  some  background  and  experience 
in  education  and  someone  who  wants  to  see  that  we  do  a  good  job  in 
tl\e  future  as  well,  what  would  you  suggest?  How  can  we  improve  it  on 
the  Federal  level  ?  Just  what  anieridment  would  you  suggest  ? 

Mrs.  EoBixsox.  Well,  we  have  many  suggestions  for  improvemeiits 
in  our  annual  report  which  I  asked  the  

Chairman  Peiikixs.  Just  put  them  out  here  on  the  boards— A,  TK 
and  C. 

Mrs.  EoBixsox.  Specifically,  I  would  say  we  would  like  to  see  the 
program  continued  for  a  S-j^ar  period.  This  is  our  recommendation 
in  our  annual  report. 

Qur  level  of  funding  that  we  requested  last  year  was  double  the  cur- 
rent appropriation,  at  least  greater  than  26  percent  of  the  authorized 
funding  for  the  bill. 

Chairman  PEiiiaxs.  Mr.  Towell,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Towell.  One  brief  question.  I  might  as  Avell  bring  it  home  to 
Kevada  again. 

You  did  mention  a  reading  program  in  Humboldt  County  that  had 
been  successful.  Could  you  exjjand  on  that  for  my  Imowledge  and 
perhaps  for  the  rest  of  the  committee? 

Mrs.  RoBiNSOK,  Yes.  The  project  is  funded  at  a  level  this  year  of 
$22,000.  It  is  in  its  3d  year  of  funding,  and  it  is  to  provide  teachers 
with  the  necessary  skills  to  detect  reading  deficiencies  in  the  students 
and  to  provide  teadiers  with  techniques  for  coping  with  those  reading 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  TowELii,  What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  indi\'idual  teacher  is 
going  to  do  this  in  her  or  his  classroom  and  not  with  the  special  read- 
ing department  or  teacher  ? 

Mrs,  RoBiNSox.  Yes.  There  is  a  divergence  of  approach  in  how  to 
deal  with  reading  deficiencies^  If  you  have  a  very  large  school  system 
in  a  very  large  city,  you  can  many  times  employ  diverse  staff  to  cop© 
with  the  problem.  However,  in  an  area  such  as  Nevada,  it  made  more 
sense,  I  suppose,  to  train  tlie  teachers  to  deal  with  the  prc^lem  in  their 
own  classrooms. 
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In  other  >Statcs  wliorc  the  school  popiihition  is  not  great,  it  niuhos 
more  scMisc  to  do  thif^.  to  ui^e  tliis  approach, 

Mr.  Towr.Lii.  I  Avoiihl  like  to  soo  iiioi'o  oi"  tliiit  project,  bocaiiso  I  Icnov, 
in  niviil  Nevada  they  still  approaeli  the  subjtvt  with  special  reading 
tcacliors.  I^-rJiaps  you  liavc  a  better  idea  ojid  I  \vouhi  be  Inippy  to 
lea I'u  about  it. 

i\[rs,  Ivouixsox.  Vfi'i^t  title  III  is  all  about  is  tryiiig  new  approaches 
to  problems,  nud  sometimes  wh(in  reading  tonchcrs  deal  Avith  the 
tenclters  wlio  deal  with  the  kids  it  is  more  eilectiA^e.  This  is  just  an- 
other approach.  This  has  been  funded  for  3  years'  total  funding;  it 
will  be  on  local  funding*  next  year. 

Jlr.  1V)WKLr.,  Are  there  any  projects  under  title  III  that  yoii  think 
we  oould  possibly  corabiuc:  environmental  education,  drug  abuse,  an}- 
of  these  proj^rams? 

]\rrs.  Eonixsox.  Title  III  does  not  have  a  hifi;h  visibility  becan?;e  of 
the  variety  of  projects  that  arc  fiindccl.  The  way  title  JII  works — 
and  later  on  in  my  formal  testimony  I  mention  the  State  advisory 
council  concept — in  each  State  there  is  a  State  advisory  comicil  that 
assesses  (he  proposals  that  come  to  it  each  year  from  the  local  dis- 
tricts. l)ased  on  their  needs.  Tliey  allocate  the  money  to  tlie  districts 
wliero  they  feel  the  greatest  need  is  and  tlie  greatest  gain  could  be 
inn  de. 

Xow  \\]\i\t  they  arc  trying  to  do  is  to  tiy  out  noAv  approaches  to  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  based,  as  is  title  I,  on  per  capita  income  or  on  the 
number  of  pupils.  It  is  simply  based  on  the  competition  for  the  best 
proposals  in  the  State. 

Many  States  have  combined  Fedei'al  monies,  many  States  have  com- 
bined disti-icts  in  a]:)plying  for  title  Til  funds.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
things  about  the  program;  but  as  for  combining  two  interest  areas, 
why  T  cited  the  Cincinnati  project,  it  is  a  preschool  project  but  actually 
thev  are  trying  to  get  at  a  bigger  thing  than  just  writing  a  preschool, 
and  that  is  intcjrrating  in  the  iimer-city  area. 

Seattle  has  the  same  Idnd  of  project  whei'c  the}^  have  used  a  magnet 
school  project  and  yet  tlic  school  is  trying  out  the  new  technology. 

^[r.  TowETX.  Yon  say  the  State  has  made  those  dccisi.o]ii:>? 

Mrs.  TvOBTXsox.  Yes/ 

Mr.  To^vKLT..  Yet  when  you  talk  about  turning  this  over  to  revenue 
sharing,  then  you  have  said  that  you  don't  have  too  much  faith  hi  the 
States  to  get  your  programs  done  under  title  II.  It  appears  that  maybe 
we  are  in  a  little  bit  of  a  conflict  here. 

iSlvs.  RoBTxsoN.  I  said  the  State  advisory  council  for  title  III  made 
these.  Under  i-evenue  sharing  I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  provision 
for  citizen  input.  I  think  this  is  a  mar^^elous  component  of  title  HI, 
to  have  concern  of  the  citizens  across  the  country.  Not  enough  people, 
really,  are  involved  in  education.  We  got  into  parental  involvement, 
which  is  a  factor  in  many  title  III  projects,  but  it  is  required  to  have 
community  participation  on  State  advisory  coimcils  for  projects  to 
be  funded,  and^  in  fact,  our  Ifational  Advisory  Council  is  the  same 
kind  of  a  lay  coiuicih  I  am  not  an  educator  or  any  tiling;  I  am  just  a 
housewife,  but  I  find  this  a  very  challenging  program  and  J  think 
that  citizen  input  is  just  a  very  marvelous  component  of  this  program. 

I^fr.  TowKTX.  Well,  I  think  the  general  idea  behind  revenue  sharing 
is  to  try  to  get  it  fairly  localized,  at  least  at  the  State  level  Avhere  there 
will  be  input* 
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"Mrs.  EoBTXSox.  Wo  foe]  tliat  tlio  stren<vMi  of  title  ITT  lias  beoii  tlio 
fact  that  projects  an?  locally  initiated  based  on  local  needs,  seleetod 
by  State  advisory  coiuiciis  composed  of  various  citizens,  finided  by 
tbc  Fedei'al  Govei'nnient.  It  represents  probably  the  best  Federal- 
State-local  kind  of  workin^^x  arraiiiivnient. 

TTowev(».r,  it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  ns  to  throw  t)iis  prnir7*ain 
onfc  now  that  it  is  woi'kin^  really  ■well  and  start  o^'er  Avitli  somothinir 
else.  Of  course,  to  us  avc  would  have  no  des\Lniated  funds  for  innova- 
tion, and  I  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  fiiitli  that  there  would  he  a 
he{'k  of  a  lot  of  innovntion  ooino^  on  in  Stntes  or  locnl  districts  iri^  en 
the  desperate  need  for  f  u?k1s  and  the  press  of  real  estate  tax  moneys  in 
the  States  today. 

I  think  that,  as  I  said  before,  the  places  that  need  change  the  most 
will  be  the  most  hard-pi*essed  to  pi'ovide  it,  with  State  decisions  made 
based  on  State  budgets.  I  am  afraid  this  is  true  in  our  State. 

Mr.  To^^T^LL.  IVclh  tlie?'C  we  might  have  a  diflercjicc  of  opinion.  Init 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  remain  somewhat  optimistic  about  rev- 
enue sharing  and  look  at  it  some  more,  as  I  think  all  of  us  will. 

Chairman  Pkkktxs.  jMr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  !Mi-s.  Kobinson,  I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  the  role 
which  the  National  Advisory  Council  plays  in  such  new  ideas  as  edu- 
cation. 1  am  wondering  what  role  hns  the  Cov.ncil  played  in  this  now 
concept  which  is  cxi->ressed  by  Mr.  Marl  and  and  others  ?' 

Mrs.  EoRTXSoy.  Well,  the  National  Advisory  Council's  role  is  simply 
fclie  overseeing  of  tJie  program  and  the  disseminating  of  information 
about  it  and  the  rocomniendation  each  yenr  to  tlie  Confrrcss  and  the 
President  on  ouv  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  the  )n'ogram  and  the  inipi-ovement  of  the  rela- 
tionships with  the  Office  of  Education  and  so  forth. 

There  are  12  membei's  of  our  Council  froin  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  meet  about  three,  sometimes  four  times  a  year,  for  a  couple 
of  days  to  thrash  out  ]>roblcms  with  the  overall  picture.  We  have  no 
specific  role  with  specific  projects. 

However,  as  far  as  career  echication  goes,  one  of  our  corollaries — 
in  fnct,  the  next  one  we  ai'e  doing — will  be  on  the  World  of  Work. 
We  have  had  many  good  vocational  projects. 

I  was  out  in  the  State  of  Washington  a  couple  of  months  ago  for  my 
one  visit  to  a  project.  We  try  to  visit  with  State  advisory  councils  and 
visit  Avithin  a.  State  eveiy  year.  There  is  a  vocatioiial*  teacher  there 
that  said  he  lias  this  nui?'velous  project.  He  said,  "I  call  it  manual  train- 
ing. I  don't  keep  up  \vith  the  latest  lingo  on  what  they  call  it,  but  it 
teaches  junior  high  kids  to  work  Avith  tools,  projects,  self-instruction." 

Now  man}^  of  our  vocational  projects  have  been  in  acquaintiiig  chil- 
dren from  elementar^T  school  age 'through  high  school  with  what  op- 
poitunities  there  are'in  the  world  of  work  and  this  will  be  the  thrust 
of  our  publ  ication.  We  will  be  delighted  to  send  you  one- 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Also  fu7iding  other  centers  to  do  precisely  this  in 
the  field  of  career  education.  I  am  wondering  what  coordination  is 
there?  Is  the  OfRce  of  Education  setthig  up  centers  of  its  own  in  the 
field  of  career  education,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  lean  on  the 
experience  that  could  be  obtained  through  these  centers  and  sci*v- 
ices?  Were  you  consulted  on  career  education  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion? 
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Mrs.  EonixsoN.  Wo  are  not  consulted  so  much  as  we  Ic^t  thoin  know 
what  w  arc*  tliinicin^  constantly,  I  suppose  somotinios  they  wisli  we 
v'oulcl  not.  l.)ut  no.  we  wi^r-e  not  consulted.  Ho>veA-er,  we  do  have  a  irreat 
deal  of  ^nve~an«l-take  haclv  and  foith.  Fifteen  percent  of  title  Hi 
iundsj  as  you  prohalily  know,  arc  allocated  from  the  Conunissicnier's 
OHi<'e  from' Wasliin^rtuju  Eighty-fivc  percent  of  title  111  funds  are 
given  out  by  tlie  Staves. 

There  is  probably  more  cooi'di nation  between  tliese  two  amounts  now 
than  there  luis  been.  We  feel  that  the  State  Ivisory  councils  in  the 
local  coinmnnities  should  have  some  input  oj.  a.l  programs  so  that  they 
al  ways  do  ans wei*  the  needs  of  local  areas. 

WV  feel  that  tlie  career  education  is  a  projjer  tlirust  for  Federal  ex- 
penditnrCv^  now.  AVe  feel  the  need  for  children  of  alt  aires  to  have  this 
kind  of  infonnatioii  on  all  kinds  of  occupational  programs  that  they 
doirt  liave  presently. 

}\h\  ]L\WKixs.  In  tlie  le.irislation  that  we  passed,  we  inchided  a  pi'o- 
vision  for  these  coujicils — we  have  just  listened  to  one,  the  National 
Advisoiy  Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged — and  the 
aduiinistratiou  comes  out  and  goes  in  a  different  direction. 

I  just  wonder  whj^  we  arc  expending  all  of  this  money  to  get  these 
repoi'ts,  to  get  the  adN'ice,  and  then  the  ad;- ice  is  thrown  away  and  state- 
monts  are  made  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  what  you  are  doing 
is  worthless. 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  do  you  have  any  answer  as  to 
how  you  

]\Ii-s.  Ror.7xsox.  Is  that  a  real  question  or  a  rhetorical  question  ? 

]Mr.  Hawkins.  What  are  the  findings  that  you  make  ? 

Jlrs.  RomxsoN.  Well,  as  I  say<j  every  year  we  give  our  findings  lo  the 
Oflicc  of  Education  and  we  always  get  a  response  from  them,  and  i 
must  say  we  always  do  get  some  results  from  thcin,  too.  For  instance, 
the  comj)laint  has  been  made  that  there  is  too  much  paperwork  in- 
volved M'itli  ixny  dealing  with  the  Office  of  Educatio]i.  AVe  have  very 
effectively  gotten  the  paperwork  in  title  III  reduced  appreciably.  OUr 
working  relationship  with  them  is  very  good. 

Mv.  ITawkixs.  I  ain  glad  you  got  something  done.  Getting  the  paper 
reduced  is  some  accomplishment. 

Mrs.  Romxsox.  At  the  worst  we  can  recycle  it. 

Mr.  TTawkixs.  Did  you  get  any  substantive  changes? 

Mrs.  EoBiN.«oN.  Yes;  we  feel  we  have. 

Mr.  Hawktxs.  Wl\at  innovative  ideas  in  education  have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  adopted  ? 
Airs.  RoBixsox.  Across  the  country  ? 
M\\  H  vwKixs.  Yes. 

Mrs.  EoBixsox.  I  could  not  possibly  enumerate  all  of  them.  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  au  outline  of  some  of  tlie  programs  that  are  going 
on  in  vai'ious  fields,  but  if , you  discuss  anything  from  the  year-around 
school — are  you  from  California? 

Mr.  HAWKms.  Yes,  I  am. 
f  JMrs.  RoBixsox.  There  is  a  year-around  school  being  operated  in  your 
State  now  being  tried  out  with  title  III  funds,  for  instance,  in  Elk 
Grove,  Calif.  We  wi.d  find  out  how  it  works. 

All  title  III  projects  must  be  based  on  new  ideas  and  they  either 
succeed  or  don't  succeed,  but  we  learn  from  all  of  them.  The  integrated 
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day  method  of  that  came  over  from  England.  Open  classroom  con- 
cepts have  been  ti'icd  out  ^ith  title  III  money,  and  all  these  ]*esults 
have  been  disseminated  by  the  OlEce  of  Edncation,  by  ns,  spread  across 
the  country. 

You  can't  take  any  one  idea  and  say  that  this  has  beeii  tried  out  and 
made  successful  by  title  III  in  Podunk,  Utah,  alone.  However,  across 
the  country  

Cliairman  Pkuktxs.  Mr.  Lehman. 

Sir.  Letthax,  Just  one  question.  You  said  you  were  on  the  State 
board  of  education  and  that  you  found  out  that  they  didn't  always  put 
the  money  where  it  was  needed  most.  I  notice  these  title  III  funds  are 
85  percent  allocated  directly  through  tlie  State  administration. 

Would  you  consider  it  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  if  we  didn't  ]:>ut  that 
vast  majority  of  the  money  through  tlie  State  and  if  we  did  make  any 
chauges  in  title  III  funds — assuming  ayc  don't  have  to  go  to  the  general 
revenue — would  you  like  to  see  it  more  categorical  or  more  direct  aid 
to  the  local  school  boards  ? 

jNIrs.  RoBixsox.  Well,  what  I  was  talking  about  was  the  State  edu- 
cation department's  rush  for  funds  that  come  to  it.  Now  we  deal  with 
the  State  advisory  council  that  allocates  money  to  local  districts.  We 
believe  in  the  title  III  concept  as  it  is  administered  because  we  feel 
that  only  by  earmarking  funds  for  hinovation  will  money  in  fact  be 
spent  for  implementing  change. 

Mr,  LrjT:\fAX.  Well,' what  I  was  trying  to  say,  some  people  must  do 
a  better  job  than  others  in  this  field  of  allocating  title  III  money  to 
get  the  kind  of  innovative  programs,  the  experimental  programs  you 
would  like  to  see  done. 

Wliat  safeguards,  with  So  2:)oiTent  of  this  money,  can  you  do  in  order 
to  prevent  those  States  from  doing  as  poor  a  job  as  they  are  doing? 
^  Mrs.  RoBiNso^^-.  Well,  I  don't  really  feel  they  are  at  this  stage,  the 
title  III  game,  that  an}'-  States  are  really  doing  a  poor  job.  The  Office 
of  Education  provides  the  control  for  seeing  that  quality  control  is 
.  there,  and  so  does  the  State  advisory  council. 

They  must  each  year  revise  their  plan  for  spending  funds.  They 
must  all  provide  a  needs  assessment  for  receiving  the  funds.  So  there 
is  control,  I  feel,  and  I  would  only  unify  the  program  more  and  see 
that  it  all  went  through  the  States. 

Mr.  LEmiAN.  Eeally? 

Mrs.  Robinson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Robinson.  Categorized. 

Chairman  PKmvixs.  Mr.  Quie,  do  you  have  any  questions  now  that 
yon  would  like  to  ask  -Mrs.  Robinson 
Mr.  QuiE.  No. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  liave  been  an  excellent  witness,  Mi^.  Robin- 
son. Thank  you. 

[The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services  annual  report  on  ESEA,  title  III,  referred  to  earlier  in  testi- 
mony follows :] 


National  ADnsoRT  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services 
annual  report,  esea  title  iii 

February  15,  1073. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
WasUmgtonyD.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  The  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Sup- 
plementary Centers  ancl  Services  are  pleased  to  submit  to  you  and  to  the  Conjrress 
this  report  on  the  operation  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Our  report,  thj  tlfth  which  t>ie  Council  has  made,  has  the  special  responsibility 
of  conveying  the  Council's  recommendations  as  to  the  future  of  Title  III,  since 
during  1073  the  Congress  will  be  revie\\ing  the  Elementally  and  Secondary  Edu- 
r-ition  Act  to  determine  if  there  is  justification  for  continued  commitment  to  its 
.objectives.  Title  III  is  that  part  of  the  Act  which  provides  federal  funds  to  the 
states  for  locally  conceived  and  administered  innovative  educational  programs 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Title  III  projects  address  learner  needs 
which  are  not  being  met  by  traditional  educational  program.s,  after  these  needs 
liave  been  identified  and  given  priority  by  concerned  local  citizens  and  educators. 

The  Council  lias  examined  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  which  it  seco  in  the 
Title  III  program  and  presents  herewith  its  assessment  of  the  status  of  this 
federal  education  effort.  We  are  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  work  with 
you,  and  we  join  you  in  concern  for  the  improvement  of  all  education. 
Kespectfully  yours, 

PoROTXiY  S.  Robinson, 

Chairman. 

Strengths  of  Title  III 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  the  most  effective 
force  in  American  education  for  constructive  innovation  and  change.  Since  its 
enactment  by  Congress  in  1965,  Title  III  lias  made  federal  funds  available  to 
the  states  for  projects  which  apply  new  methods  and  research  to  educational 
problems  in  local  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  doing  so.  Title  III  has 
stimulated  interest  in  improved  educational  practices  at  the  grassroots  level  of 
education  and  has  brought  research  and  development  directly  into  the  classroom. 

For  most  school  districts,  the  funds  available  from  Title  III  are  the  only  funds 
available  for  experimental  research  and  development.  School  administrators 
find  it  difficult  to  take  the  risks  which  are  Inhei^ent  in  innovation  if  the  money 
for  this  puri)Ose  must  come  from  hard-pressed  local  fiscal  resources.  Congress 
recognized  this,  and  also  that  a  continuing  process  of  self-improvement  in  educa- 
tion is  in  the  national  interest,  when  it  provided  federal  support  for  innovation 
to  local  schools  thr  >ugh  Title  III. 

Under  the  Iegi.s]ation,  Title  III  funds  may  be  used  for  projects  in  any  curric- 
ulum area.  The  administrative  machinery  of  the  Title  III  program  at  the  state 
and  national  levels  does  not  need  to  "tool  up"  for  each  new  problem  or  approach. 
This  fact,  that  it  is  a  flexible  program  in  being,  makes  it  possible  for  Title  III 
to  respond  to  educational  needs  as  they  arise.  The  program  is  therefore  a  valua- 
ble model-creating  resource,  both  to  education  as  a  whole  and  to  other  federal 
education  progralms. 

Title  III  pilot  projects  exist  in  many  of  the  fields  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  made  major  commitments  to  education  in  recent  years:  onvironmental 
education,  preschool,  ethnic  studies,  bilingual  education,  reading,  career  an^. 
personal  guidance  and  counseling,  special  education  for  the  handicapped,  and 
compensatory  education  for  the  disadvantjiged.  That  the  Title  III  experience, 
which  is  a  practical  source  of  expertise,  is  often  not  tapped  by  other  govei-nment 
programs  is  a  failure  of  cooperation  within  and  between  government  agencies 
rather  than  of  the  Title  III  concept.  ' 

Title  III  projects  are  locally  initiated,  locally  administered,  and  respond  to 
locally  identified  educational  needs.  Tliis  conforms  to  the  American  commitment 
to  local  control  of  education  and  also  fu-fills  one  of  the  conditions  for  educa- 
tional change:  that  it  must  rise  out  of  local  concern  and  be  sustained  by  local 
conviction.  Change  imposed  on  schools  from  outside — and  especially  from 
above — ^has  historically  not  endured. 
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Title  III  projects  respond  to  learner  needs  whicli  nre  identified  i»y  .school  sjys- 
tenis  throngli  .systematic  assessiiieut  of  current  educational  outC(mio.s.  It  pro- 
grams in  ccriain  ciu-ricuUun  areas  are  not  producin^^  good  results  for  children, 
<»r  if  there  seems  to  be  need  tu  give  children  new  kinds  of  educational  experi- 
ences. Title  III  can  provide  deveiojunent  capital  for  innovation,  to  demonistrate 
tile  possibility  or  feasibility  of  nniUing  changes  in  educational  practices. 

A  successful  new  practice  developed  in  ii  Title  III  project  can  be  copied,  ia 
whole  or  in  part,  by  other  scliools.  Change  thereby  spreads  by  a  procesg  of  diffu- 
sion, as  a  )dotter  absorbs  ink.  This  kind  of  change  is  sometimes  criticized  as 
noncomprehensive  and  too  gradual,  but  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  producing 
lasting  effects  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  educators. 

Title  III  projects  oi»erate  in  classrooms— which  is  where  the  problems  are. 
In  doing  so.  they  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  which  has  often 
tendered  education  research  sterile  and  unp  roll  table,  A  Title  III  project  proposal 
must  show  that  existing  research  in  the  subject  field  has  been  taken  into  account 
and  that  the  project  directors  are  aware  of  and  knowledgeable  about  the  back- 
ground work  which  has  been  done  by  other  educators.  The  Title  III  pi*oject  tlien 
nu>ves  immediately  to  practical  application  of  .this  theory  to  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  elassruom  situations  and  thereliy  provides  the  practical  evidence  whicU 
educators  need  of  the  applicability  of  research  to  their  own  problems. 

TIk'  srimulaiion  of  new  solutions  to  ditficult  educational  ijroblems  is  the  vital 
central  o'\iecHve  of  Title  III.  However,  in  achieving  it.  Title  II  has  developed 
a  process  of  needs  assessment,  research  utilisation,  management  by  /)}:jecrives, 
evaluation,  and  accountability  which  impacts  far  beyond  the  program  itself. 
In  all  of  these  areas.  Title  III  staffs  in  the  United  States  Ollice  of  Education  and 
state  education  departments  are  in  the  forefront  of  new  edur  .tional  thinking 
and  provide  leadership  to  other  programs. 

Title  III  has  made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  public  participation  in  edu- 
cation decision-making.  Each  state  is  required  by  the  legislation  to  api>oint  an 
.'Hlvisory  council  composed  of  persons  who  represent  the  broad  educational  and 
<;ulturai  interests  of  the  state,  and  ev\ch  operating  project  is  reipdrod  to  have  a 
local  advisory  council  made  up  of  citizens  of  the  comnnmity.  These  councils,  stnte 
and  local,  have  become  a  network  through  which  citizens  can  express  thefr  con- 
cerns about  education,  and  they  have  been  highly  effective  In  creating  the  public 
understanding  which  is  essential  to  successful  educational  chanire. 

Title  III  has  been  instrumental  In  developing  cooperation  within  the  educa- 
tional structure,  by  stimulating  creation  of  intermediate  units  which  serve  a 
number  of  school  districts  with  research,  dissemination  services.  e<iuipment.  or 
l)ersonnel :  by  bringing  together  public  and  nonpublic  schools;  and  by  encourag- 
ing inierrelationships  between  education  dex^artments  and  other  public  agencies 
and  community  facilities. 

Since  it  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  lfK55,  Title  II  has  been  nurtured  by  the 
contrilnitioiis  of  many  educators,  supported  by  citizen  advisory  coundls.  and 
strengthened  by  the  increased  competence  of  state  departments  of  education. 
The  needs  are  still  great,  but  the  foundation  arid  the  framework  have  be<'n  laid, 
and  in  the  years  ahead.  Title  III  can  serve  as  the  focus  and  the  incentive  for 
continuing  educational  improvement. 

Beobnt  Acoomplishments  of  Title  III 

T'nlike  most  other  federal  programs,  Title  III  depends  upon' people  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  to  define  the  critical  areas  for  educational  iniu>vation  and 
reform.  The  i)rograni  operates  on  the  assumption  that  practitioners  in  the  tieUl 
know  liest  what  problems  they  face  and  are  best  able  to  develop  appropriate 
responses  to  those  problems. 

Of  the  more  than  0,000  projects  which  have  been  funded  by  Title  IF  to  date, 
many  liave  had  considerable  impact — as  continuing  x>rojects  within  their  ov.ti 
communities:  as  models  which  other  communities  have  adopted:  or  as  ideas 
which  have  had  opiiortnnity  to  he  tested  and  which  subsequently  have  been 
implemented  in  larger,  more  substantial  contexts, 

CONTINUATION  AND  ADOPTIONS 

The  first  impact  of  a  Title  III  project  is,  of  course,  at  its  origitinl  site.  To 
evaluate  this  effect,  the  National  Advisory  Council  in  1071  corunu'ssioned  a 
study  of  the  rate  of  continuation  of  projects  after  the  termination  of  red  era  I 
funding.  Eight  hundred  school  superintendents  were  asked  what  hiu\  liappened 
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n-  t  he  end  of  the  tliree-yejir  f(Hlernl  Cuiiding  period  to  Title  II  projects  started 
in  their  districts  in  tlie  yeiir  1900,  li)07,  jinU  IDOS,  The  responses,  iiidicjited  thlit 
i)'.*  per  cent  of  all  tliese  projects  were  still  in  existence  in  Noveniljer,  ;i'»7I,  (r>- 
emring  witli  local  fnnds,  as  specilic  identiliable  components  of  tlie  school  system, 
still  meeting  tlie  needs  for  which  they  were  originally  nndertaken.  Thirty-three 
piM-  cent  of  them  were  beinj?  fnnded  at  u  level  equal  to  or  as  mi  .1  as  one  and 
uncMialf  times  higher  than  the  level  of  federal  funding.* 

The  University  of  Kansas  recently  completed  a  project-by -project  study  of 
Kansas  programs  whose  Title  III  funding  had  teiminated,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ••continuation''  rate.  This  study,  useful  for  its  descriptions  of  specilic  projc^'t 
activities,  revealed  that  of  20  programs  examined,  10  were  continuing  00  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  acrtivities  initiated  while  under  Title  III  funding;  only  two  of  the 
2U  wirve  operating  at  a  level  of  less  than  2.*!*  per  cent  of  their  previous  activity. 

Survival  of  u  'fitle  Jll  j)rojeit  cannot  be  measured,  however,  solely  in  terms 
of  the  continuation  of  a  sejjarate.  idea  tillable  entity  in  a  school  systoni.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  tiie  superintendents  who  responded  in  the  National  Advisory 
C'onneii  study  said  that  ••materials  and  concej)ts"  created  by  their  Title  III 
pr»>JecLS  continued  in  use  in  the  school  system  after  !he  termination  of  federal 
funding,  with  oO  er  cent  indicating  that  the  use  was  at  a  '•signilicantly  greater" 
levi'i  tiian  during^  the  i)eriod  of  federal  funding.  ^Many  who  responded  that  tiieir 
projects  had  been  "discontinued"  (pialitied  that  statejnent  with  the  iJiformation 
tliat  comiioncnis  of  the  project  were  continuing. 

T)je  suiJorintendents  also  were  asked  about  the  elTects  of  tlieir  Title  III  projects 
on  other  connnuiiities.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  suiierintendents  said  that  tliey  knew 
of  '•at  least"  t)ne  adoption  of  the  ])rojt»ct,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  another  school 
district.  Many  said  that  on  the  basis  of  visitation.'^  and  innuirie.s  wliicli  the 
•projects  had  entertained  tliey  were  sure  there  were  many  uiore  adoptions  or 
adaptations  of  which  tlu^y  were  not  aware. 

EXTENSIONS  OV  TITLE  III  lOEAS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

In  a  variety  of  ways,  ideas  which  were  given  initial  tests  under  Title  III  fund- 
ing have  been  recognized  as  wo I'th while  and  instituted  in  an  expanded  manner 
by  agencies  using  local  education  fuiuls.  A  number  of  'J'itle  ITI-sponsored  pre- 
scliool  i>rogram,s,  for  (»xamp]e,  now  serve  as  jnr)de]s  for  tlieir  school  districts  and 
have  contributed  to  the  design  of  natioiuil  elTorts.  One  of  the  early  Title  III 
projects,  the  Yijsilanti,  ^liehigan,  Pri'School  Curriculum  Dvmonstniiion  Pro- 
tjnnn.  now  has  i?i creased  funding  from  otliei-  sources  and  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  of  the  cognitively-oriented  early  childhood  programs. 

In  the  State  of  New  .lersey,  several  years  of  Title  Ill-funded  activity  in  the 
/I eld  of  environrnental  education  led  to  in<'rea sed  state  siipiiort.  In  August,  1071, 
the  legislature  j)assed  the  New  Jersey  Euvir'^'oneutal  Education  Act.  as  a  master 
plan  for  statewide  environmental  education.  Title  I? I  funds  not  only  sujiported 
several  of  the  most  noteworthy  environnu  ntal  educati/ai  projects  in  the  state  hut 
also  were  used  to  initiate  a  State  Council  on  Environmental  Education  which 
helped  design  the  new  legislation.  Without  the  accomplishments  of  the  excm- 
])Iary  Title  III  jn-ojecfts,  and  the  research  and  planning  functions  of  tlie  Title  TII- 
finuied  State  Council  on  Enviiomnental  Education,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Act  would  be  operative  at  this  time. 

Simihirly,  the  Hdwail  I^hujHsh  Prof/rani  (HEF)  was  begun  in  lOflO  with  a  Title 
HI  grant,  and  stat:e  funds  now  cover  most  of  the  costs  of  <lwelopment.  dissemina- 
tion and  training.  In  addition.  IIKV  materials  and  instructional  techniques 
currently  are  l)eiug  introdU(!ed  to  schools  in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  tlie 
United  States  Trust  Territories  of  the  Paci  fie. 

In  several  states  the  importance  of  regional  service  centers  has  been  recog- 
nized by  school  districts  and  state  education  agencies.  These  centers,  initiated 
with  Title  III  funds,  provide  a  variety  of  services  to  individual  districts  and 
facilitate  cooperation,  joint  planning,  and  mutual  support  within  a  given  region.  ^ 
In  Tfixas  and  New  York,  state  funds  have  bet»n  allocated  to  continue  networks 
of  regional  centers,  and  the  State  of  New  Jer.sey  recently  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  additional  centers  to  be  modeled  after  the  Title  Ill-funded 
Education  Improvement  Center  now  serving  southern  New  Jer.sey.  i 


♦The  usual  period  of  federnl  funding  of  n  Title  III  projeot  is  three  years.  Therefore,  only 
those  ])rojocts  which  were  boffun  In  the  earliest  years  of  the  Title  III  program  can  be 
nsBossHl  in  a  study  of  continuation  at  this  point  in  time.  The  continuation  rate  does  not, 
thoroforo,  roflcet  th»»  ineroasinR  profi'sniomil  .skill  iu  seiectiou  and  administration  of  proj- 
ects which  characterizes  current  Title  111  nctlvit.v. 
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Federal  giudeUnes  stiinilule  that  the  awarding  of  TiUo  III  grants  nuist  bo 
bnstMl  on  a  conipreliensive  neeclj>  ussossnit^nt  by  wlueb  the  nioi^t.  cvitioal  oduca- 
tional  ueods  of  a  state  are  deterniined.  M(>s:  states  have  thorefove  been  committed 
to  using  Title  III  money  to  support  programs  wliieh  address  pressing  cdueaVional 
prolileins.  There  have  been  Title  III  projects  which  seek  effective  techniques  for 
ed\icating  handicapped  chihlren,  projects  which  are  concerned  with  the  s^iecial 
problems  of  schools  in  rural  areas,  and  projects  which  bring  inncvativ«  ap- 
proaches to  the  needs  of  innercity  children. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  much  remains  to  he  done.  Expansion  of  public  education 
services  to  all  handicapped  children  has  been  mandated  by  recent  court  decisions 
which  place  uiwn  the  schools  responsibility  for  educating  severely  retarded  or 
multiply  handicapped  children  who  have  not  previously  b(?en  served  by  public  edu- 
cation, l^ural  schools,  often  isolated  and  serving  sparsely  populated  areas,  have 
need  to  find  ways  to  bring  such  services  as  guidance  and  c()uns(?ling,  special  edu- 
cation, remedial  education,  and  e.\'perienoes  in  the  fine  arts  to  their  students. 
Rural  schools  also  Imve  minority  populations  to  serve,  and  such  projects  as  the 
Indian  Coimnuniiy  Guidance  Project  in  Nebraska  address  a  composite  'if  the 
problems  found  in  rural  communities. 

The  ci'iticjil  problems  of  large  city  schools  seem  resistant  to  solution  by  the 
simple  infusion  of  new  money.  Urban  areas  need  the  opportunity  for  continuing 
development  of  innovative  models  which  have  potential  for  tlie  jjuprorement  ot 
tlio  education  of  low-socio-economic,  environmentall.v  deprived  children,  par- 
ti cubirly  black  and  Spanish -heritage  children  and  those  of  other  ethnic  groups 
which  have  been  denied  the  advantage  oH  quality  education.  The  cities  have 
urgent  need  to  participate  in  planning  for  such  use  of  Title  III  funds. 

Despite  severe  funding  limitations.  Title  III  money  has  supported  a  variety  of 
offeeti  ve  progra  ms  in  en cli  of  these  a roa  s. 

^Vhl!(^  continuing  to  suldross  these  critical  needs,  Title  III  provides  support  for 
a  number  of  new  approaches,  progrnms  which  attempt  to  respond  to  broad  ques- 
tions and  iQok  critically  at  some  basic  educational  assumptions. 

Amoug  all  the  f(»deral  support  programs.  Title  III  is  virtually  unique  in  terms 
of  its  programmatic  HexibiUty.  Unwed  to  any  particular  solution,  free  to  experi- 
ment with  new  organizational  and  administrative  arrangements,  and  with  an 
orientation  to  the  school  district  and  classroom  levels  that  allo\vs  for  constant 
feedback  and  program  modification.  Title  III  is  able  to  stay  at  the  forefront  of 
educational  practice.  As  examples  of  how  Title  III  funds  are  being  used  creatively 
to  address  continually-arising  new  challenges,  it  is  useful  to  look  briefly  at  five 
areiis  of  current  activity : 

1.  New  administrative  and  organizational  arrangements 
"  2.  Dissemination  and  training  programs  relating  to  new  instructional  ap- 
proaches 

3.  Broad  reformulations  of  educational  practice 

4.  Alternative/model  schools 

5.  Metropolitanism 

l^eio  administrative  uvd  oroaniinational  arrangcinents 

A  numl^er  of  Title  III  projects  are  addressing  the  problems  of  the  inefficiency 
of  seimols,  the  rigidity  of  personnel  i»ractices,  and  the  absence  of  accountability 
procedures.  These  programs  are  attempting  to  devise  more  appropriate  structures 
to  itu^rease  the  effectiveness  and  eflicieuey  of  instruction. 

Unity,  Maine,  for  example,  is  achieving  positive  results — Increased  student 
achievciuent,  favorable  community  reaction,  and  support  from  the  teachers — 
in  a  Title  ITI-fnnded  program  in  which  students  attend  classes  four  days  a  week, 
with  the  fifth  day  vesen-ed  for  teacher  inservice  training  and  curriculum  in- 
struction. :More  than  a  dozen  Title  TIT  projects,  In  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
I^Iiehigan,  Minnesota.  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  are  currently  experimenting 
with  models  for  year-round  schools. 

Mwy  Title  III  projects  are  exploring  better  ways  of  utilizing  personnel,  both 
profo«=:sicnal  and  nonprofessional,  in  their  educational  programs.  Several  projects 
are  testing  new  administrative  arrangements  for  secondary  schools;  others  are 
desi'-m  d  to  take  advantage  of  community  resources  to  enrich  the  progrjim,  using 
paid  prn-aprofessionals  and/or  unpaid  volunteers.  Several  dozen  Title  III  proj- 
ec-'ts,  ,seven  in  North  Carolina  alone,  are  experimenting  with  various  models  of 
di'Vorcntiated  staffing  whereby  a  number  of  different  levels  of  teaching  respon- 
sibility and  remuneration  replace  the  traditional,  uniform  definition  of  th& 
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leiielior's  role.  'J'illo  III  funds  also  an?  supportiiij!:  iirojools  uUIiziiig  cross-age 
teaehiiij?,  where  older  youiiKsters  Iidi)  teach  yuuuger  students. 

Accountability  is  a  concept  that  is  receiving  increased  attention,  as  profes- 
sionals and  hiy  peuple  alike  search  for  ways  to  improve  the  performance  of 
their  school;^.  For  example,  Title  111  is  fiuulinjr  a  project  in  the  Toledo,  Oliio, 
public  schools  which  is  initiating  an  accountability  model  tliroughout  tlie  school 
system,  from  central  administi'ation  to  individual  teachers.  Another  tyi)o  of 
accountability  is  being  tested  witli  Title  III  funds  in  Craig,  Ahuska.  when*  an 
entire  school  is  being  structured  around  the  concept  of  student  accountaMIity. 
A  similar  Title  Ill-funded  project,  Chanf/hif/  from  Time  Rcquirentcnts  to  Pcr- 
fomancQ  Requircvients  for  Granting  Acadi^rnic  Credit,  is  now  operating  in  In- 
diana. 

DiHscmlmiiion  and  training  programs  relating  io  new  hist  r  not  ion  al  approach  en 

Over  the  years  Title  III  funds  have  supported  a  wide  variety  of  projects  de- 
signed to  improve  curricular  and  instructional  techniques.  Programs  in  tlie  areas 
of  science,  mathematics,  English,  social  studies,  foreign  languages,  and  many 
other  subjects  continue  to  be  funded;  and  in  one  area — reading— numerous  Title 
in  i>rograms  are  currently  under  way,  seeking  to  develop  better  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  children  to  read.  Close  to  40  Title  III  programs  are  ex- 
ploring the  potential  of  open-space  schools,  and  more  tlian  100  projects  are  con- 
cerned with  individualized  instruction, 

liecently  thei'e  has  been  increased  recr)gnition  of  the  need  to  help  build  on  the 
successes  of  these  development  projects  and  undert^ike  more  systematic  \\\y 
I)roaches  to  dissemination  and  training.  For,  unless  there  are  ways  for  people 
to  learn  about  the  achievements  of  a  given  project — or  for  additional  numbers 
of  teachei-s  to  he  trained  in  a  new  approach — even  the  most  successful  of  pro- 
grams will  have  limited  imi)act. 

With  this  need  in  mind,  a  number  of  states  have  begun  to  use  Title  III  money 
to  fund  programs  of  dissemination  and  training.  A  number  of  Title  III  programs, 
f(n-  example,  are  implementing  the  Multi-Unit  School/Imlividually  Guided  Edu- 
cation model  that  has  been  developed  at  the  Univei'sity  of  Wisconsin's  Research 
and  Development  Center.  Several  other  school  districts  are  using  Title  III  funds 
to  implement  curriculum  programs  of  individually  Prescribed  Instruction  de- 
veloped by  the  Pittsburgh  Research  and  Development  Center. 

A  nunil)er  of  school  systems  have  initiated  Title  III  projects  to  help  acquaint 
teachers  with  some  of  the  existing  open-classroom  models  and  to  provide  guidance 
and  support  to  those  teachers  who  decide  to  implement  oi>en'Classrooni  techni- 
ques. The  Washington,  D.C.,  school  system  is  using  Title  III  fuiuls  to  support  its 
Tralninti  Center  for  Open  Space  Schools;  similarly,  Pittsburg  has  relied  on  Title 
III  for  its  program  to  Disficminate  the  Free  Learning  hjnvlronmcnt  to  selected 
pnlWic  and  parochial  .schools  in  the  area.  A  recent  Title  III  grant  in  Xeu'  York 
created  the  City  College  Worl'shop  Center  for  Open  Education. 

In  Philadelphia,  Title  III  funds  support  the  Comprehensive  Barlg  Childhood 
Education  Program,  which  is  designed  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  wide  variety 
of  early  childhood  models  operating  in  the  city  and  to  help  them  select  for  their 
own  schools  those  models  which  are  appropriate.  Similar  Title  Ill-funded  pro- 
g^rams  of  cross-sehooi  ilif^Hominnt'ion  and  staff  develoxiinent  are  operating  in  Ore- 
gon (Institutionalizing  Innovations  in  Small  Schools)  and  JIassachusetts  (Net- 
work of  Innovative  Schools) . 

Broad  reformulations  of  educational  p^'acticc 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  unrestricted  nature  of  Title  Ill's  mandate 
is  that  funding  can  he  provided  for  explonitions  into  nonconveniental  areas  ut 
education,  areas  which  do  not  fit  into  existing  patterns  of  activity.  Consequently, 
Title  III  can  provide  incentives  for  people  to  re-think  broad  educational  issues 
and  develop  creative  solutions  to  basic  problems, 

because  projects  in  this  category  do  not  lend  themselves  to  easy  generaliza- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  full  range  of  creative  activities  that  Title  III 
grants  are  supporting.  The  .three  projects  which  follow  illustrate  the  variety  of 
approaches  and  convey  the  elements  that  all  have  in  common — ^iieople  taking  a 
hard  look  at  current  educational  practice  and  assumptions,  a^sking  the  "larger 
questions,*^  and  exploring  new  directions  for  educational  reform. 

Project  Redesign  in  New  York  is  leading  the  way  in  helping  local  school  dis- 
tricts; in  the  state  reformulate  educational  goals  and  'practices.  Each  of  the  five 
pilot  projects  currently  in  operation  has  involved  st  ulenis,  professionals,  and 
community  representatives  in  taking  a  hard  look  at  tlvir  schools  and  contemplat- 
ing new  directions  for  education  programs. 
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Birmingham,  Alabama,  is  nsiiiff  Title  HI  tiirids  to  design  an  edncational  pro- 
gram as  part  of  its  Medical  Center  Complex.  To  design  a  program  tliat  will  he 
apnropriate  for  its  projecfceil  enrollment  of  300  handicapped  and  300  non-handi- 
capped stiidentis  project  personnel  are  asking  basic  (jnostions  regarding  use  of 
space,  individualized  curricula,  and  the  use  of  instructional  tednuflogy. 

In  Los  Angeles.  California,  Title  HI  funds  are  supporting  tlie  development  of 
a  systems-based,  interdisciplinary  approach  to  environmental  education.  The  tar- 
get population  ranges  from  kindergarten  students  to  adults  and  the  effort  is  to 
integrate  analysis  of  ecological  issues  with  other  elements  of  school  and  commu- 
nity'life,  not  treating  the  topic  as  something  acadennc  and  isolated. 

Alt  cm  ative/ model  schools 

Fc\y  topics  are  receiving  as  much  attention  currently  as  are  "alternative" 
schools.  Though  the  definitions  vary—as  do  the  tnrget  populntions,  goals,  cur- 
ricula, and  instructional  emphases— there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comi)rehensive.  institutional  approaches  to  educational  (diange.  Greater 
nnnd)ers  of  people  are  coming  to  holieve  that  fragmentary  efforts  to  change 
schools — modifying  the  science  program,  for  example,  or  instituting  o\w.  inde- 
pendent-study courst* — will  have  little  lasting  impact.  Increasingly,  educators,  stu- 
dents, and  co'mnnmity  leaders  are  beginning  to  talk  about  changes  in  the  school  as 
an  institution— in  the  relationship  anu)ng  components  of  the  curriculum,  in 
structure  and  formal  rules,  in  adult-student  relationships,  and  in  tho  school's 
interaction  with  other  elements  in  the  community. 

Title  III  funds  are  supporting  scores  of  school -wide  improvement  programs  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  nation.  JIany  of  these  projects  are  experimenting  with 
nongraded  designs  and  flexible  schedules.  Others  are  concerned  primarily  with 
increasing  student  options  within  the  educational  program.  Several  school  dis- 
tricts have  used  Title  III  funds  to  establisli  "schools  within  schools,"  making 
the  programs  more  decentralized  and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  students 
and  teacliers. 

A  number  of  school  districts  have  established  spearate  programs  with  their 
Title  III  grants,  located  away  from  the  regular  school  buildings  and  intended  to 
address  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  students.  These  range  from  a  in-ogram  of 
tUrmfirchcnfiivo  Scruiccff  to  School  A(jc  MoiherH  'wx  ^Milwaukee,  to  the  B(iM  ll'oo/?- 
Ui}vn  AcxuUmy  for  potential  dropouts  in  Illinois,  to  the  comprehensive  Mountain 
i^ahool  Project  \n  Georgia,  to  the  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  Oiicn  School  with  its  500 
students  in  grades  kiudergarten  through  twelve. 

Metropolitanistn 

This  last  category  refers  to  projects  that,  in  addition  to  their  educational  merits, 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  students  from  urban  and  suburban 
school  districts.  In  many  metropolitan  areas  there  is  a  wide  chasm  of  distrust, 
misinformation  and  stereotypes  which  separate  the  central  city's  schools  fi'om 
those  of  its  suburbrfn  noighbots.  Students  in  each,  consequently,  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  associate  with  and  learn  from  other  economic,  -racial,  or 
ethnic  groups. 

Political  and  financial  considerations  often  prevent  efforts  to  bridge  the  gaps 
between  nr};an  und  suburban  school  sy.^Jtems.  In  tin's  resiK'ct.  Title  III,  with  its 
"add-on"  money  and  programmatic  flexibility,  has  heen  useful  in  providing  the 
vehicle  that  creative  people  in  several  metropolitan  areas  have  used  to  initiate 
pilot  programs  of  urban/suburban  cooperation. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area,  for  example,  a  Title  III  project  ])rings  together  in  an 
alternative  high  school  program  volunteer  students  from  five  surluiran  school 
systems  and  from  the  School  District  of  Phihuleli)hia.  Ed  Co,  the  Eilucutiouul  CoU 
lahorativc  for  Greater  Boston,  provides  services  for  professional  personnel  and 
students  from!  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  five  suburban  school  districts.  Another 
project  in  the  Boston  area.  CITY  {Gommnnity  Interaction  Throuf/h  Yovfh), 
offers  an  alternative  education  program  for  interested  students  from  BrooUline 
and  Cambridge. 

Using  environmental  education  as  a  focus,  Project  USE  (Vrlmi'Sulmrltan  P.n- 
viron mental  Studies  Program)  brings  together  students  from  suburban  Bellevue 
and  urban  Seattle  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Rochester.  New  York  also  has  used 
Title  'HI  funding,  to  support  a  cooperative  project  with  suburhan  district«.  a 
program  of  voluntary  pupil  exchange,  and.,aii  Urban/Suburban  Community 
Council. 
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PSOBLE-MS  AND  EECOilMKNDATIO^'S 

Tills  section  of  ilieaniiusil  reiiort  is  in  ro.siMin.so  to  Sec.  'M)  (c)  or  the  Act,  wliicli 
iv(fuiros  tlio  0(rancU  to  **. . .  make  iin  annual  report  of  its  findings  anti  reconimemla- 
tions  findudinjc  i-econinientlations  for  cliau^jres  in  tlio  iirovisious  of  this  title) 
to  tlie  Z*iwifIont  and  the  Cwigres.s.  .  .  In  j^msenting  reconmiendatiuns.  the 
Council  ontliut's  the  problom  whicli  it  soes  as  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Title  III  effort  and  states  a  reconitnendation  for  the  correction  of  the  lu-olilem. 
(Underlined  portions  of  reproduced  copy  denote  suggested  changes  or  deietiuns.) 


^uo^^LE^r 

Title  TIT  of  the  Elojnentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  handicapped  by  an 
•  awkward  and  noudescriptive  title.  The  name  originally  assigned  to  this  section 
•of  the  law,  "Siijtplenientary  Educational  Centers  and  Services,"  does  not  reflect 
tire  majf»r  thnj.sit  of  tire  prog  rani,  which  is  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  stimulate 
innovniive  approaches  to  educational  prohlems.  The  name  was  lengtheiKHl.  hy 
the  Ameiidiuents  of  1009,  to  include  "Guidance.  Counseling,  and  Testing."  The 
■Cfmibined  title.  "Supplementary  ICducatioual  Centers  and  Services;  Guidance, 
Counseling,  ^ind  Testing."  is  too  lengthy  and  too  confusing  to  he  used  effectively 
^either  among  educators  or  in  public  dissemination  of  information  about  tins 
federal  prugra in. 

aiCC0MMKM)ATIOiV 

The  Xational  Advisory  Council  rccoinuieuds  that  the  tilie  of  Title  III  of  the 
Kiementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  be  cliauged  to  rf-ad:  *'Titie  III — In- 
aiovation  in  Education." 

Lr:Gisr.ATioN 

Title  11.1 — Supplonientary  Educational  Center.s  and  Services ;  Guidance, 
'Couuseling,  and  Testing, 

^U0H].E^[ 

r  revision  of  *  •supplementary  centers  and  services'*  or  ''vitally  needed  educa- 
tional services  not  available  in  snflicient  {juantity  or  Quality"  is  not  tlie  thrust 
of  Title  III  as  it  has  developed  during  Its  seven  years  of  ojicration.  Title  Ill's 
nnitpie  cajiacity  is,  rather,  in  its  mandate  to  .  .  establish  exemplary  programs 
to  seiTe  as  models.  .  ,  it  is  vital  that  this  aspect  of  the  legislation  be  protected 
imd  strengthened  and  that  the  focus  of  Title  HI  be.  in  the  area  of  its  most 
Important  contribution,  wliicli  is  the  stimulation  of  creative  and  constructive 
educational  change. 

^  SA'heu  Title  V-A  of  tlie  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  combined  with 
Title  III  of  the  Elementary  anti  Secondary  Education  Act  by  the  EtUication 
Amendments  of  lOGO,  the  two  programs  had  been  operating  with  dissimilar  ob- 
jectives. If  Title  III  is  to  maintain  its  identity  as  a  source  of  creative  and 
umovarive  educational  practices,  it  is  necessary  that  the  funds  provided  hv  the 
Jaw  for  guidance  anri  counseling  be  used  for  new  approaclies  in  that  field.  Al- 
though testing  can  be  an  imi)ortant  coinp(ment  of  a  state  or  local  project  or 
program,  statewide  testing  should  be  funded  from  sources  other  than  Title  HI. 


RKCOJCMICKDATION' 

The  Xational  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  words  "supplementary 
centers  and  services*'  be  deleted  wherever  they  occur  in  the  legislation,  and  that 
the  words  "stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision  of  vitnllv  needed  educational 
services  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  qualitv"  be  deleted  from  Sec 
301.  (a). 

The  National  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  tlie  words  "to  assist  the  States 
in  establishing  and  niaintaing  programs  of  testing  and  giudance  and  counseling" 
be  deleted  from  See.  301,  (a ) . 

'  LEGISLATION 

Appropriations  Authorized 

.Sko.  801.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  for  malcing  grants 
for  stupplcmenfifvif  cducAiimial  centers  and  services,  to  sthnuhiff^  aiid  assint  m 
the  provision  of  vifallv  needed  educational  services  noi  available  in  sufficient 
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quantity  or  qmliiy,  and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  tiie  development  and  establish- 
ment of  exemplary  elementary  and  secondary  scJiool  education  programs  to  serve 
as  models  for  regular  scliool  proj^rams,  a?i(l  io  assist  the  States  in  estahllshwff 
and  maintahiing  programs  of  testing  and  guidance  a?id  counseling. 

PIIOIILISM 

Funding  authorization  for  ESEA  Title  III  extends  through  June  30,  31)73.  If  by 
thnt  time  Congress  has  neither  renewed  nor  formally  rejected  renewal  of  t.h« 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  one-year  extension  of  the  Authorization 
will  come  into  effect  under  the  General  Education  Provisions  of  Title  IV  of  ESEA. 

Title  III  has  over  tlie  past  seven  years  demonsti-ated  that  federal  support  is 
highly  effective  in  encouraging  the  development  of  new  approaches  in  education, 
and  it  has  also  shown  that  there  is  great  need  for  a  contimiing  process  ol  creative 
change  in  American  education. 

Funding  of  Title  III  has  never  been  adetpiate  to  the  need  for  development 
capital  in  education.  Appropriations  whicli  wei-e  at  75  per  cent  of  authonzation  in 
3900  were  down  to  25  per  cent  of  authorization  in  1972.  In  the  present  time  of 
steadily  increasing  educational  costs,  the  necessity  of  increased  support  for 
Title  III  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

I? ECO  IE  M  K  NHATIO  N 

The  yational  Advisory  Council  reeomnwnilH  that  Tiilc  TIT  of  the  Einncniary 
and  Secondary  Edncaiion  Act  he  ewtended  for  five  years  as  a  specific  federal 
program  to  provide  funds  to  the  states  to  he  used  hy  them  to  stiviulQie  the  ere- 
ation  of  Innovaiim  educational  programs  to  meet  identified  educational  needs. 

The  l^Uitional  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  funding  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  Title  ITT  jnore  nearly  re  fleet  the  national  need  for  model  edu- 
cational programs,  i.e.,  $660^00,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J07/h 
$075,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  J075,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  T97G,  $725,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endiyig  June  30,  J077, 
and  $7r)0,000M0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J .978. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  title,  there  is  herehv  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
J971,  $575,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1072,  and  $605,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  emling  June  SO,  J973.  In  addition,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971,  and  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  State 
plans,  the  activities  of  advisory  councils,  and  the  evaluation  and  dissemination-, 
activities  required  nnder  this  title. 

^'Allotment  Among  States 

"Sec.  302,  (a)  (1)  There  is  thereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  p-^'-^-graph  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per 
centum  of  the  amount  approprlnuov".  for  such  year  for  grants  under  this  title.  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amou'/j.t  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  aceor  ling  to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  In  addition  for  each  fiscal  yeai:  ending  prior  to  July  1, 1972,  he 
shall  allot  from  such  amount  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  to  provide  programs  and  projects  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for  in- 
dividuals on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  oper- 
ated for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children  and 
teachers  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The- 
terms  ui)on  which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall  he  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  he  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

*'{2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  making  grants  under  tliis  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  301(b),  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  §200.000  to 
each  State  and  shall  allot  the  remainder  of  such  simis  among  the  States  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(A)  He  shall  allot  to  eacli  State  ah  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  cliildren  in  all  the  States,  and' 
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**(B)  He  shaU  allot  to  oacli  State  an  amount  which  bears  tlio  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  snch  remainder  as  the  population  of  tlie  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

For  the  purj^oses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  ''^ta.te"  does  not  include  tho  Cfnu- 
mon wealth  of  Puerto  Kico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  tJie  Virgin  Islands^  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

**{b)  The  numbex'  of  cUihlren  aged  live  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and  the  total 
population  of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be  detennijjed  by  the  Coramis- 
sioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him, 

**(c)  T)ie  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  required  for  the  i)ei-iod  for  wJueh 
that  amount  is  available,  shall  be  available  for  grants  pursuant  to  section  30G  In 
snch  State,  and  if  not  so  needed  may  be  reallotted  or  used  for  grants  pursuant  to 
section  300  in  other  States.  Funds  available  for  reallotmcnt  may  be  reallotted 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  lix, 
among  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  allotted  among  those 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount  , 
for  any  of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  tlie 
■Commissioner  estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  that  period ; 
and  the  total  of  these  reductions  may  be  similarly  reallotted  aniong  the  States 
whose  pro]>ortionate  ainonnts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any- amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  from  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted  to  it  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  amounts  made  availal)le  under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
Xor  any  liscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  grants  during  the  next  succeeding 
Jiscal  year. 

rnouLKSi 

Under  Public  Law  01-230  of  April,  1069,  Congress  combined  Title  V-A  of  the 
T^^ntional  Defense  Eflucation  Act,  which  provided  federal  funds  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs  in  the  schools,  with  Title  III  of  ESEA. 
Inclusion  in  Public  Law  01-230  of  the  words  ''except  as  expressly  modified 
by  this  title.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  tlie  fundiiu.': 
<\t  the  same  types  of  programs  previously  authoriJied  by  those  titles"  makes  it 
possible  that  funds  for  guidance  and  couny-ayng  may  be  used  to  extend  existing 
.services  in  that  field  rather  than  to  create  n??'*^  approaches. 

Guidance  and  counseling  can  greatly  benefit,  as  do  other  areas  of  the  curri- 
culum, from  intensive  efforts  to  develop  new  techniques  and  prograruri.  Admin- 
istration of  the  Title  III  program  at  the  state  and  national  levels  would  be  jirreatly 
facilitated  if  the  guidance  and  counseling  portion  of  the  program  were  subject 
to  the  same  guidelines  as  to  innovativeness  and  exemplariness  as  are  other 
projects.  It  is  essential,  also,  that  Title  III  have  a  clear  identity  as  a  program  to 
1o  stimulate  creative  innovation  in  all  education,  including  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing. If  general  federal  support  for  guidance  and  counseling  maintenance  and 
•extension  is  considered  desirable,  this  objective  could  be  written  into  a  separate 
title  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Secondary-Education  Act. 

Tlie  "testing"  portion  of  the  former, NDEA  Title  V-A  is  inapproprirde  to  the 
Title  III  concept  and  should,  if  federally  funded,  be  administered  under  other 
legislation, 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  National  Advisory  Council  supports  the  intent  of  Congress  to  streugtbeu 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  and  believes  that  this  can  best  be  done  by 
encouraging  innovative  and  creative  programs  as  models.  The  Council  recom- 
^nonda  that  the  words  "funds  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  funding 
•of  the  same  types  of  programs  previously  authorized'*  be  deleted  from  Sec. 
"303.  (a)  and  the  word  "programs  for  testing  students  in  the  public  and  private 
•elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  junior  colleges  and  technical  Institutes 
in  tlie  state"  be  deleted  from  Sec.  303.  (b)  (4) . 

LEOISLATIOW 

"Uses  of  Federal  Funds 

*'Sec.  303.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  combine  within  a  single  author- 
ization, subject  to  the  modifications  imposed  by  the  provisions  and  requirements 
.Of  this  title,  the  programs  formerly  authorized  by  this  title  and  title  V-A  of  the 
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Xational  Defense  Ediic.itioii  Act  of  195S.  and  except  as  exprcftstlif  nfofh'ficd  hy  fln> 
title,  Federal  fuvOs  inuy  he  used  for  the  same  pnrposvn  and  the  fundimj  of  the 
same  types  of  programs  previously  aiithorized  1)U  those  title-'i. 

"|]>)  Fiintls  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  shall  he  availnble  only  for 
grants  in  accordance  with  applications  approved  pursuant  to  tliis  title  for — 

"(1)  pbmning:  for  and  taking:  otlier  steps  leading  to  the  dovtUopment  of  pro- 
grains  or  projects  designed  to  provide  supptcmentarif  educational  activities  niid 
services  described  in  para  seraphs  (2)  and  (3),  including  Pilot  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed  ; 

"(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  exemplary  and  innovative  educational 
progi-anis  (including  dnal-enroJIment  programs  and  the  lease  or  construction  ot 
necessary  facilities)  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  adoption  of  new  educa- 
tional programs  (including  those  described  in  section  o08(4)  and  special  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children)  in  the  schools  of  the  State  :  and 

"(3)  the  est^)blishment,  maintenance,  operation,  and  expansion  of  programs  or 
projects,  including  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary  fncilities  and  the  acQUisi- 
tion  of  necessary  e<]uipment,  designed  to  enrich  the  programs  of  locnl  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  educational  (experience  to 
persons  of  varying  talents  and  needs  by  providing,'  ospecisilly  through  n('W  and' 
improved  approaches,  supplementary  edncaiionay>  ru  vices  and  activities,  such 
as — 

"(A)  remedial  instruction,  and  school  health,  physical  education,  recreation, 
psychological,  social  work,  and  other  services  designed  to  enable  and  encourage 
persons  to  enLer,  remain  in,  or  reenter  educational  programs,  including  the  provi- 
sion of  special  educational  programs  and  study  areas  during  periods  when  schools 
are  not  regularly  in  session  ; 

*'(B)  comprehensive  academic  services  and,  where  appropriate,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education  : 

"(C)  specialized  instruction  and  equipment  for  students  interested  in  studying 
advanced  scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages,  and  other  academic  subjects 
which  are  not  taught  in  t)ie  local  schools  or  whieh  can  he  provided  moro  effec- 
tively on  a  centralized  basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  liandi capped  or  preschool 
age ; 

"(B)  making  available  modern  educational  etjuipment  and  specially  qualified 
personnel,  including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  temporary  basis  for  the  benefit 
of  children  in  pubnc  and  other  nonprofit  schools,  organizations,  and  institutions : 

"(B)  developing,  producing,  and  transmitting  radio  and  television  programs 
for  classroom  and  other  educational  use ; 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational  agency  wiiich  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educational  needs  (in- 
cluding preschool  education),  because  some  or  all  of  its  schools  are  serion.sly 
overcrowded,  obsolete,  or  unsafe,  initiating  and  carrying  out  programs  or  projects 
designed  to  meet  those  needs,  particularly  those  which  will  result  in  more  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  facilities ; 

"(G)  providing  special  educational. and  related  services  for  persons  who  are  in 
or  from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  othenvise  isolated  from  normal  edu- 
cational opportunities,  including,  where  appropriate,  the  provision  of  mobile  edu- 
cational services  and  equipment,  sr)eeial  )iome  study  courses,  radio,  television, 
and  related  forms  of  instruction,  bilingual  education  methods  and  visiting  teach- 
ers' programs ; 

"(H)  encouraging  community  involvement  in  educational  programs; 

"(T)  providing  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  children  :  and 

"(J)  other  specially  designed  educational  programs  or  projects  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  title  ;  and 

"(4)  programs  for  testing  sttndents  hi  the  public  and  private  elemcntar]f  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  jiinioreolleges  ai\d  technical  institutes  in  the  State,  and 
programs  designed  to  improve  guidhn^e  and  counseling  services  at  the  appropri- 
ate levels  i7i  such  scliooU. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  in  subsection  (b),  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  State  plans  ; 

"(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and  clerical  assistance  and  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultiints  to  assist  the  advisory  councils  authorized  by  this  title 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities ;  and 

"(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and  projects,  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  thereof. 
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PUOBLKM 

Title  III  was  clesijjneil  to  relate  to  the  ii^^eds  of  all  children,  in  both  public 
and  private  schools,  and  to  provide  educators  with  opportunity  to  cooperate  in 
,s^»eking  solutions  to  difficult  pnrblenis. 

The  legislation  is  llexihle  and  supportive;  however,  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  nonpublic  school  involvement  by  Office  of  Education  regulation  and 
by  limitations  imposed  by  individual  states. 

In  connection  with  those  sections  of  Titie  ITT  which  have  to  do  with  private 
school  participation,  the  regulations  under  whidi  the  Office  of  Kducation  admin- 
isters the  Title  III  program  specify  that  -wiienever  i)racticable,"  educational 
services  shall  be  provided  to  private  school  children  on  publicly  controlled  prem- 
ises, and  any  project  to  he  carried  out  in  public  facilities  which  involves  joint 
participation  by  children  enrolled  in  private  schools  and  children  enrolled  in 
public  schools  shall  include  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  avoid  the  se{)a ra- 
tion of  participating  children  by  sciiool  enrollment  or  religious  affiliation.  These 
are  formidable  obstacles:  they  have  the  effect  of  requiring  private  school 
children  to  come  to  the  public  school  for  Uieir  participation  in  a  project. 

The  i-egulaj:ions  also  say  that  provisions  for  serving  private  school  children 
shall  include  (1^  payment  of  salaries  to  teachers  or  other  employees  of 
private  schools,  exce.  t  for  services  performed  outside  regular  hours  of  duty 
and  under  public  supervision  and  con(:rol,  (2)  financing  of  the  CA'i.-^ting  level 
of  instriictiou  in  private  schools,  (3)  the  placement  of ■  equipment  on  private 
school  premises  other  than  portable  or  nioi)ile  equipment  w^hich  is  capable  of 
being  removed  from  the  premises  each  day,  or  (4)  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  private  schools.  Since  there  can,  by  the  regulations,  be  no  payment  of  salaries 
of  nonimblic  school  teachers  for  regular  time  spent  in  connection  with  tlie 
project,  the  private  schools  report  that  they  have  problems  in  releasing  teachers 
for  training  or  for  activities  in  connection  with  the  pi  eject. 

Some  stages  have  legislation  wihch  severely  limits,  or  altogether  forbids,  any 
expcnditu'  of  pnhlic  funds  for  the  benefit  of  private,  and  especially  parochial, 
schools.  Ih  these  states,  local  law  r.»ny  make  impossible  even  the  limited  degree 
of  participation  encouraged  by  the  regulations  for  Titfe  III.  The  so-called 
**by-pass''  section  of  the  legislation  is  intended  to  meet  such  situations  under 
the  provisions  of  Sec.  307.  (f)(1)  (2). 

Both  the  legislation- and  the  regulations  carry  an  imiilication,  by  the  manner 
in  which  private  school  participation  in  projects  is  protected,  that  Title  III 
projects  will  be  sponsored  by  public  schools.  Neither  the  legislation  nor  the 
regulations  requires  this,  however.  The  stiptilation  is  only  that  application  shall 
be  made  through  tlie  appropriate  local  ethu-ational  agency,  defined  as:  "a  public 
board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a  State 
for  either  administrative  control  or  direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  pnhlic  elementary  or  .secondary  schools.  .  .  In  those  States  in  which 
the  local  law  permits,  there  is  no  reason  wiiy  a  nonpublic  school  should  not 
make  application,  through  the  local  education  agency,  for  Title  III  funds. 

IlECO^rMENDATION 

The  National  AdvLw}/  Coniml  recowmends  that  positive  aetion  he  talcen  hy^ 
tha  United  States  Ofpcc  of  Bdueation  to  cneourage  participation  of  nonpuhUo 
sehool  ehildren  and  icaehers  in  all  Title  JIJ  profeets  in  iv7i.ieh  they  are  elifjrihle 
to  partieipate^  and  that  the  right  of  noiipuhlic  sehools  to  apply  for  Title  III 
fuuds  throuoh  the  appropriate  local  education  agency  he  protected  hy  the  states- 
and  the  Office  of  Education. 

LEGISLATION 

''Application  for  grants;  conditions  for  approval 

**Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan 
for  by  the  Commissioner  for  a  supplementary  educational  center  or  service  pro- 
gram or  project  may  he  made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or  agencies,  and 
then  only  if  there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that,  in  the  planning  of  that  program 
or  ])roject  there  has  been,  and  in  the  establishment  and  carrying  out  therepf  there 
win  be,  participation  of  persons  broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  The  term  ^cultural  and  educational 
resources'  includes  State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,, 
nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  such  as  libr.iries, 
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inustniiiip..  luusiciil  and  artistic  or;j:n  nidations,  odiu-atioiuil  radio  and  ( el  o  vis  ion, 
and  other  t-nUural  and  r-ducalional  ro>^.oiu'ces.  JSnch  granls  nia.v  l»e  uiadi.^  only 
upon  aiipdcalioii  to  the  aiij)roi»natc  Stale  odiicatiounl  a;j:onc.v  or  to  tlio  Coiiiniis- 
sioiier,  a'>  Hio  case  laM.v  i»o,  at  .sncli  time  nr  l:imc.s,  in  sncli  in:innor,  ani]  conlaininiLj 
or  accvompaniod  by  such  information  as  the  Coniuiissiouor  dccans  ucccs>>ary.  ^uch 
ai>p)icali(ai  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that,  tlio  activilios  and  services  for  which  a.s.si.stance  under  t}n.s 
title  is  sought  wiU  he  adniinistered  hy  or  uudor  the  snpcrvision  of  (he  applicant; 

"(li)  si>t  forth  a  pro.^rain  tV»v  carryinj^  out  the  purjioses  set  forth  in  section 
303 (h)  and  ,/rovide  for  sncli  methods  of  administration  as  are  necc.^jsary  for  tlie 
proper  and  efiiciont  operation  of  I  he  programs  : 

set  fortii  policies  and  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
avajlal:)ie  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  ^vill  he  so  used  as  to  su})i)lenient 
and,  to  jho  extent  practical,  ijicrease  the  level  of  funds  t^'-at  would,  iji  tlio  .ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  hy  the  applicant  for  the  purposes 
described  in  section  oO;^(b).  and  in  no  case  supplant  su(!h  funds ; 

"(  i)  provide,  in  the  ca.se  of  an  appliciition  for  assistance  under  this  title  which 
includes  a  i)roject  for  the  construction  of  necessary  facilities,  satisfactory  as- 
surance that — 

'*(A)  reasonable  provision  has  been  made,  consistent  with  the  other  uses  to  be 
made  of  tho  Iacilit2es,  for  areas  in  such  facilities  wliicb  are  adaptable  for  artistic 
and  cultural  activities, 

*'(B)  upon  completion  of  the  construction,  title  to  the  facilities  will  be  in  a 
State  or  local  educational  ajj^ency,  and 

**(C)  in  developing  plans  for  such  facilities  (i)  due  consideration  will  bo  given 
to  excellence  of  arcl  itecture  ami  design  and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not 
representing  more  thaji  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project),  and  (ii)  there 
will  be  compliance  with  such  standards  as  tlie  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  ap- 
prove in  order  to  insure  tlmt,  to  the  extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the  u.ses  to  he 
made  of  th^i  facilities,  such  faciUties  are  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handicapped 
persons; 

"(5)  provide  for  sucli  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  i^rocednres  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  applicant  under  this  title ;  and 

**({))  provide  for  making  an  annual  report  ami  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Comnussioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  tliis  title  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
funds  provided  under  this  title  have  been  effective  in  improving  the  educational 
opportmiities  of  persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
aiTording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Conunissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

'*(h)  An  application  by  a  local  educational  agency  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  approved  only  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  applicable  i)rovisions  of  this 
title  and — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ; 
"  (2)  provides  that  the  program  or  project  for  which  application  is  made — 
"(A)  win  utilize  the  best  available  talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educational  opportunities  in  the  ar^a  to  be  served  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  non- 
profit private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the 
type  provided  by  the  program  or  project,  makes  provision  for  the  participation  of 
such  children;  and 

**  (3)  has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts. 

*'(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  except  as  the  Commissioner  may  other- 
wise provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  applications, 

PROBLEM 

Sec«  305,  (c)  requires  that  any  state  desiring  to  receive  payments  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner,  through  its  state  education  agency, 
A  state  plan,  at  such  time  and  in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem 
necessary. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  shows  that  almost  all 
states  are  strongly  supportive  of  a  recommendation  that  would  call  for  the  annual 
•submission  of  a  modified  version  of  the  state  plan,  which  would,  call  only  for  the 
revision  of  certain  sections  or  the  updating  of  information. 
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Flirt lienii ore.  states  report  that  stale  i^laiis  are  not  bohig  iiroinptly  approved. 
The  results  «i  llio  survey  indicated  that  as  of  January  1,  11)72,  only  one  of  three 
state  plans  Jjad  boeji  approved  for  the  ILseul  year  which  began  six  raontlis  earlier. 
States  couiplaiuod  about  **red  tape"  and  the  failure  of  the  Oflice  of  Education  to 
respond  in  writing  to  those  sections  which  are  alleged  to  be  .''not  in  conn)lianee" 
w  ith  Onice  of  Education  guidelines. 

UKCO^I  M  K  XD  ATIO  X 

The  ^-atioual  Advinont  Council  rccommouh'i  ihat  fkc  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  in  cooperation  with  tUc  JJSEA  Title  III  State  Coordinators,  review 
prcifcnt  policicH  rcganling  state  plaiix  and  develop  procedures  for  tlie  annual 
si'.bmission  of  a  modified  document. 

LEGISLATION 

**State  Plans 

"Sec.  305  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  payments  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  a  Stiite  plan  under  this  title  shall  (A)  establish  within  its  State  educa- 
tional agency  a  State  advisory  council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State 
advisory  council)  which  meets  the  retiuirenients  of  this  subsection,  (B)  set  dates 
before  which  local  educational  agencies  must  have  submitted  applications  for 
grants  to  the  State  educational  agency,  and  (C)  submit  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  its  State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan  at  such  time  and  in  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  necessary.  The  Commissioner  may,  by  regulation, 
set  uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State  plans  and  applications. 

PROBLEil 

State  advisory  councils  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  development 
of  Title  III.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  these  councils,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  makes  the  following  suggestions : 

Young  persons  should  be  appointed  to  educational  advisory  councils,  and  stu- 
dent involvement  in  tlie  development  and  improvement  of  the  educational  system 
should  be  encouraged. 

Each  state  advisory  council  should  include  in  its  membership  a  person  repre- 
sentative of  the  nonpublic  area  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

State  education  agencies  should  make  available  to  all  new  council  members  - 
such  material  as  the  Title  III  legislation  and  guidelines  and  a  history  of  Title  III, 
together  with  such  other  Information  as  will  enable  them  to  fully  understand 
the  puri)oses  and  objectives  of  tlie  Title  III  program. 

LEGISLATION 

**(2)  The  State  advisory  council,  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

**(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  educational  agency,  and  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  tlie  State  (as  defined  in 
section  304(a))  and  of  the  public,  including  persons  representative  of — 

**(i)  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

**(ii)  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 

"(iii)  areas  of  professional  competence  in  dealing  with  children  needing  special 
education  because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps ; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency  on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of,  the  State  plan,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  criteria  for  approval  of  applications  under  such  State  plan; 

"(C)  review,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  State  educational  agency  on 
the  action  to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  each  application  for  a  grant  under  the 
State  plan ; 

"(B)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  this  title;  and 
**(E)  prepare  and  submit  through  the  State  educational  agency  a  report  of  its 
activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations,  together  with  such  additional 
comments  as  the  State  educational  agency  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established  pursuant  to  tliis  title,  at 
such  times,  in  such  form,  and  in  such  detail,  as  the  Secretary,  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  Not  less  than  ninety  dJ^ys  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year  itt 
which  a  State  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title,  such  State  shall  certify: 
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the  establishment  of,  and  membership  of,  its  Slate  advisory  conneil  to  the 
Commissioner. 

'•(4)  Each  State  advisory  council  shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  certifica- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  t!ie  Commissioner  and  select  from  its  membership  a 
chairman.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  meeting  shall  be  as  provided  by  such 
council,  excc^rt  that  each  council  shall  have  not  less  than  one  public  meeting 
each  year  at  which  the  public  is  given  opportunity  to  express  views  concerning 
the  administration  and  operation  of  this  title. 

"(5)  State  advisory  councils  shall  be  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
X^rofpssional,  technical,  .\nd  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enible 
them  to  carry  out  their  functions  under  this  title  and  to  contract  for  such  services 
as  may  he  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  evaluation  functions. 

*'(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a  State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  if 
ho  determines  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that  fiscal  year — 

"(1)(A)  except  in  the  case  of  funds  iivaliable  for  the  purpose  dosorilK:'  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  303 (b),  sets  lOrth  a  program  (Including  educatlounl 
ne^ads,  and  their  basis,  and  the  manner  m  which  the  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  in  meeting  such  educational  needs)  under  whifh 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section  tS07(a)  wiii  be  expended  solely  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  the  State  through  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  or  projects  in  accordance  with  sections  SOS  and  304: 
Provided,  Thnt,  in  the  case  of  a  State  educational  agency  that^jalso  is  a  local 
educational  agency.  Its  approval  of  a  program  or  project  to  bo  carried  out  by 
it  in  the  latter  capacity  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  he  deemed  an  award 
of  a  grant  by  it  upon  application  of  a  local  educational  agency  if  the  State  plan 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  otherwise  required  by  this  section,  pro- 
visions and  assurances  (applicable  to  such  programs  or  lu-oject)  thut  are  fully 
equivalent  to  tZiose  otherwise  required  of  a  local  educational  agency  ; 

**(B)  in  the  case  of  funds  available  for  the  purpose  described  in  i)aragraph 
(4)  of  section  303 fb),  sets  forth— 

a  program  for  testinp  stndmts  in  fhe  pul)lia  elcmp.ntarv  and  second aru 
•  schools  of  such  Si  ate  or  in  the  puhlic  junior  colleges  ami  technical  irtstitutcs  of 
such  State.  a7?i/,  if  authorized  ^//  law.  in  other  elementary,  and  .secondary  schools 
and  in  other  junior*  collcoes  and  technical  institntes  in  sneh  Sitate,  lo  identifif 
students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  ahility,  and  the  means  of  testing  which 
Tjill  ts'utilized  in  carrying  otit  such  program;  and 

*'(ii)  a  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  at  the  appropriate  levels  in  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  puhlic  junior  colleges  and  trehnienl 
institutes  of  such  State,  (A)  to  advise  students  of  courses  of  study  best  suited 
to  their  ability,  aptitudes  and  skills  CB)  to  advise  students  in  their  decisions  as 
to  the  type  of  educational  program  they  should  pursue,  the  vocation  they  train 
train  for  and  enter,  and  the  job  opportunities  in  the  various  fields,  and  (C>  to 
•encourage  students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  ability  to  complete 'their 
secondary  school  education,  take  the  necessary  courses  for  admission  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  enter  such  institutions  and  such  jirograms  may 
include,  at  the  discretion  of  such  State  agency,  short-term  sessions  for  persons 
•engaged  in  guidance  and  counseling  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  junior 
colleges,  and  fechntcal  institutes  in  such  State ; 

"^2)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organization  and  procedures,  including  the 
•qualifications  for  personnel  having  responsibilities  in  the  administration  of  the 
l^lan  in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  reji:uIation : 

"(3)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  this  title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on  consideration  of  (A^  the  size 
and  population  of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic  distribution  and  density  of  the 
I>opulation  within  the  State,  and  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in  different 
geographic  areas  and  in  difTerent  population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in  section  303,  and  the  financial  abiUty 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  serving  such  i>ersons  to  provide  such  services 
and  activities; 

"(4)  provides  for  giving  special  consideration  to  the  application  of  any  local 
educational  agency  which  is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  is  neverthe-. 
less  unable  to  meet  critical  educational  needs,  including  prescl  '^ol  education  for 
four-  and  five-year-olds  and  including  where  appropriate  bilingual  education, 
because  some  or  all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  (as  a  result  of 
growth  or  shifts  in  enrollment  or  otherwise) ,  obsolete,  or  unsafe : 
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**(5)  provides  that,  in  approving  api)lications  for  grants  for  programs  or  pro- 
jects, applications  proposing  to  carry  out  programs  or  projects  planned  under 
this  title  will  receive  special  consideration ; 

"(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  procedures  (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at 
least  annually,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  projects,  by  the  State 
advisory  council,  supported  under  the  State  plan  in  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  (B)  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  evaluations  and 
other  information  pertaining  to  such  programs  or  projects,  and  (0)  for  adopting, 
i^^here  appropriate,  promising  educational  practices  developed  through  such  pro- 
grams or  projects ; 

"(T)  provides  that  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  sudi  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  303(b)  ; 

"  (8)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  special  programs 
or  projects  for  the  education  of  handicapi)ed  children ; 

"(0)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be 
commingled  with  State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  fiscal  effort  (determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  by  regulation)  that  would,  in  the  absance  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  by  the  applicant  for  educational  purposes ; 

*'(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  aceoimting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  title ; 

PROBLEM 

As  a  result  of  United  States  Office  of  Education  inattention  to  the  state  annual 
■reports  in  past  years,  many  states  no  longer  take  this  assignment  seriously. 
.Althougli  state  reports  are  due  on  October  1»  nearly  all  states  fail  to  submit  their 
reports  prior  to  November  1,  and  linany  submit  them  after  December  1.  As  of 
December  1,  1972,  only  thirty-one  1072  state  reports  had  been  received  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  and/or  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  state  annual  reports  contain  a  wealth  of  information  on  personnel,  state 
advi.^ory  councils,  evaluation  and  monitoring,  projects  funded  and/or  terminated, 
number  of  public  and  nonpublic  students  served,  number  of  teachers,  and  coun- 
selors participating  in  Title  Ill-sponsored  activities,  and  recommendations  of 
state  education  agencies  for  the  correction  of  "specific  administrative  problems." 

The  state  reports  sGrve  as  an  excellent  ins?trumeat  for  overall  program  evalua- 
tion and  review.  The  process  the  states  go  through  in  reviewing  and  evaluating 
their  state  and  local  programs  may  in  fact  be  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
reports ;  however,  there  is  a  need  for  the  Ofllce  of  Education  to  consolidate  and 
•disseminate  the  data  and  to  respond  in  writing  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
state  education  agencies. 

RECO  M  M  E  XD  ATIO  X 

The  National  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  adopt  the  practice  of  responding  in  writing  to  recommendations  of 
state  education  agencies  made  in  annual  reports  and  develop  an  annual  state- 
ment that  reflects  the  status  of  ESEA  Title  HI, 

LEGISluVTION 

"(1)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report  and  such  other  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  funds  provided  under  this  title  have  been  effective  in  improving  the 
educational  opportunities  of  persons  in  the  areas  served  by  the  programs 
or  projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  including 
reports  . of  evaluations  made  in  accordance  with  objective  measurements  under 
the  State  plan  pursuant  to.  paragraph  (0).  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
;for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
'assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports ; 

"(12)  provides  that  final  action  with  respect  to  any  application  (or  amend- 
ment thereof)  regarding  the  proposed  final  deposit  on  thereof  shall  not  be 
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taken  without  first  affording  the  local  educational  ap:ency  or  agencies  submit- 
ting such  application  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing;  and 

''(13)  contains  sntisfactoi'y  assurance  that,  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  local  educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the  amount  of  such  aid,  grants 
to  that  agency  under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  considerat  ion. 

*'(c)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds  that  a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  Jul^/  1,  UHS,  is  in  substantial  compliance  with  the  refpiirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  approve  that  imrt  of  the  plan  which  is  in  compLituice 
witli  such  requirements  and  make  availalde  (pursuant  to  section  307)  to  that 
State  that  part  of  the  State's  allotment  which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder  of  the  amount 
which  such  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section  niny  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  State  only  if  the  unapproved  portion  of  that  State  plan  has  been 
so  modified  as  to  bring  the  plan  into  compliance  with  such  requirements: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  made  a  vail  aide  to  a  State  pursuant  to  this  sul>sectiou 
shall  not  be  less  than  50  per  centum  of  tre  maximum  amount  which  the  State 
is  eligible  to  receive  under  this  section. 

"(d)  A  State  which  has  had  a  State  plan  approved  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
receive  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  plan,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  So 
per  centum  of  its  allotment  pursuant  to  section  302. 

''(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted 
under  subsection  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first  affording  tlie 
State  educational  agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  reasonable  notice  and  opporl unity 
for  hearings  to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds  that  tliero  Ijas  been  a  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  requirement  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  that  Stat»^ 
approved  under  section  305  or  with  any  requirement  set  forth  in  tlie  application 
of  a  local  educational  agency  approved  pursuant  to  section  3(H.  tlie  Commissioner 
shall  notify  the  agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  make  further  payments  under  this  title  to  specified  local  educational  ajrencies 
affected  l>y  the  failure  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
faihire  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall  he  made 
to  the  Stat^o  under  this  title,  or  p/ayments  by  the  St<ite  educational  agency 
under  this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  paragraph  (2),  such  State  may,  within  60  days  after  notice  ot 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
such  State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  tliat  actioh.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
Tlie  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pror^eedingJ? 
on  which  he  based  his  action  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  Sbites 
Code. 

"(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Comniisfsioner.  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  he  conclusive:  hut  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
tijereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(C)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  afiirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Tlie  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  sub.TOcl 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

."(f)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency  is  dissatisfied  "-ith  the  final  action 
of  the  State  educational  agency  with  respect  to  approval  o/  an  application  of 
such  local  agency  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  local  ::::ency  amy,  w^ithin 
sixty  dnys  after  such  final  action  or  notice  thereof,  whichcv^c  is  later,  file  w^itli 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  re^iew^  of  thivt  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  fhall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  State  educational  agency.  The  State 
educational  agency  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedingii 
on  which  the  State  educational  agency  based  its  action  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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••(2)  Tlie  findings  of  fact  by  the  Stute  odiic«'itional  a^^^ncy,  if  supiJOrted  hy  sub- 
stantial ovidcMice  shall  be  coneliir^ive ;  but  (he  conrt,  for  good  caiii?e  shown,  may 
rt'inand  the  case  to  the  State  educational  agency  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
(he  State  educational  agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or  muditted  (indiugs  of 
fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(S)  The  court  sliail  have  jurisdiction  to  affinn  the  action  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  (o  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
s)iuU  he  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certibcation  as  provided  in  section  125-1  of  title  2S,  Unitod  States 
Code. 

rROBLEM 

Section  300.  Special  Programs  and  Projects,  authorizes  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Kdncation  to  use  15  per  cent  of  the  Title  III  appropriation  each  year 
for  programs  or  projects  which  hold  promis<2  of  nuiking  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  critical  education  problems  common  to  all  or  several  states. 

During  liscal  year  1072,  the  OtHce  of  Kducation  expended  Section  300  funds  as 
follows : 

COMPETHiVE  GRANTS' 


No.  Curriculum  area  Amount 


23  Early  Childhood   53,400,000 

22  Reading/Comprehensive  Programs   2,600,000 

15  Environmental  Education   2,400.000 

]5  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged     2, 500, 000 

7  Human  Diversity/Cultural  Pluralism   1. 600. 000 

3  Student/Youth  Activism   500,000 

15  Other  areas   ii.  100,000 


Total   15,100,000 


COMMISSIONER  DIRECTIVES 


4  Incentives  in  Education   $300,000 

2  Extended  School  Year  (Mich.)   200, 000 

1  Special  Education  (Texas)   200, 000 

67  Educational  Technology   1, 100,000 

400  SWRL  (Southwest  Laboratory  Reading  Materials)   1. 200, 000 

19  Right  to  Read   1.000,000 

16  Artists  in  Schools   ],  000, 000 


Total   5,000.000 


'Continuation  costs  for  locally  designed  and  developed  projects  initiated  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  a  memorandum  to  chief  state  school  officers  in  September,  1071,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  announced  that  $(>  million  of  the  i^20  million  appropriated 
for  Section  30C  in  fiscal  year  1072  would  be  spent  in  programs  chosen  by  the 
Office  of  Education  for  special  emphasis  (educational  technology,  SAVRL,  Right 
in  Read,  and  Artists  in  Schools).  Selected  states  received  expressions  of  the 
Office  of  Education's  interest  in  initiating  specilic  projects.  This  procedure  was 
signiiicantly  at  variance  with  the  philosophy  of  Title  111  hy  which  all  project 
awards  are  made  on  a  competitive  basis  and  originate  with  local  education 
agencies.  Title  III  funds  were  diverted  to  finance  Office  of  Education  programs 
for  Avhich  there  was  no  budget  appropriation. 

Encouragement  of  Office  of  Education-selected  programs  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  Ofiice  of  Education,  but  funding  of  programs  which  are  not  locally 
designed  and  developed  should  be  through  other  sources  than  Title  III. 

Another  problem  frequently  cited  by  the  states  is  an  apparent  failure  on  the. 
part  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  communicate  the  ohjoctives  of  the  Section  306 
program.  Many  states  have  become  disenchanted  with  the  administration  of 
Section  300  and  request  that  the  entire  program  be  administered  by  the  states. 

In  the  March,  1972.  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  it  was  stated 
tliat  many  state  advi.sory  councils  feel  that  they  are  not  consulted  or  informed 
iiYxmt  the  policies  which  govern  the  use  of  ESEA  Title  III  Section  306  funds  in 
their  states.  Based  on  complaints  registered  in  state  reports,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  recommended  that  the  ''Commissioner  of  Education  take  fhe 
nec(»ssary  action  to  In  nire  that  state  departments  of  education  and  ESEA  Title 
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ill  advisnrv  oouiioils  nr(»  involvod  in  tlie  .selection  of  projects  fnndcd  under 
Swtion  (Special  Pro^rinns  ;nul  rmjt'ct.s— J5  per  ccnt^  and  Umt  tlic  use  of 
these  funds  l)e  conipatil)le  \\\\\)  tlie  jiuidelines  estaUlished  for  the  statt»  srauts 
proj^rani."  This  prohleui  eontinnes  to  jiersist  nnd  could  be  iujpvoved  uieasurahly 
if  the  Oliice  of  Kdueation  would  ndoj)t  the  follnwiu^'  practices  : 

Invite  KSEA  Tide  III  state  advisory  eo)uu-ils  nnd  coordinators  to  couuneut  iu 
writing  on  all  Section  30l>  project  proj»(Js:ils  submitted  by  local  education  agencies 
from  within  their  states. 

Publicly  announce  fujiding  allocations,  application  procedures,  and  grant 
awards,  and 

Perioilicnlly  report  on  the  results  of  S<'elion  HOtt  funded  projects. 

Section  liOi)  was  designed  to  fund  pn/graitis  and  pnuects  wtiieh  ho  hi  promise 
of  making  a  substantial  ceail ribution  to  the  solution  of  critical  edumtiomil 
problems.  :Mjiny  of  tin*  T)rojects  which  wen*  locally  couciOved  and  developcil  iu 
critical  need  areas  .such  ns  10a rly  ('lii)dhood.  Environnjental  Kducatifai,  Heading, 
Kdueation  for  the  IMsndvantagcd.  Human  1  >iversity/rnlt»iral  Pluralism,  and 
Student/ Youth  Activism  are  niaUing  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  American 
ednca  tion. 

The  concept  of  being  "ItK-ally  conceived  and  develoiKMl"  is  a  unique  charae- 
teristic  of  Title  111  an(i  should  be  zealously  g\tjirded  by  tlmse  respojisible  for  the 
administration  J)f  the  program. 

Iti:COMM  KNUATIOX 

The  Xatij)nal  Advisory  t^ouucil  reeonum»uds  that  the  Ignited  States  ("ongiess 
tjiJve  the  necessjiry  actioii  to  insure  tlmt  Section  *Mhi  of  Title  III  is  administenvl 
in  compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  or  that  steps  he  taken  to  (h'lete 
timt  Section  from  the  legislntitm. 

I'HOHLEM 

As  i)arfc  of  the  United  States  rf)nunissioner  of  Education's  proposed  renewal 
program  in  1071-72.  SectirJU  300  ( Cfanniissioner's  discretionary  35  por  cent)  of 
Title  111  was  tnnisforred  out  of  the  Division  f>f  Plans  and  SupplenuMitavy  Centers 
in  the  Otiice  of  Kducation's  bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secr)udary  Educalirui  and 
assigned  to  tla*  National  Center  for  the  lmprov(»ment  of  Educational  Systems, 
which  was  to  administer  the  renewal  program,  Tliis  acMtai  wjis  iu  line  with  tlit» 
intent  thnt  the  renewal  effort  be  financed  from  funds  discretionary  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Alfhcmgii  the  renewal  sfrateJiy  wns  denied  by  Congress  .'is  nn  unauthorized 
assumi»tion  of  i)rognnn  authority  by  th(»  Ollice  of  Education,  Section  H()(\  rem/nns 
in  the  National  Center  for  the  itapnivemeut  (»f  Educatioiml  Systems,  under  the 
Deputy  Conunissioner  for  I)(»veloj)ment.  wlu'le  tJie  State  Plans  portion  of  Title  HI 
is  ndniinistered  in  the  Bnrenu  of  Elejm^ntnry  and  Second nry  Education. 

This  separation  of  one  i)roirram  between  two  administrative  divisi(ms  of  the 
Ollice  of  Education  weakens  the  inii)act  of  Title  III. 

KKCOMMKNDATTOX 

Tlie  National  Advisory  Council  ?-econimends  tlmf  the  .^tate  ZNan.«J  Section 
(80%)  and  the  Special  Prf)grams  nud  Projects  Section  Ci't^^r)  of  Title  Til  be 
administered  by  the  Ofhce  of  Education  witliin  a  single  adnu'nistrative  unit. 

PROIU.KM 

The  f\dl  impact  of  Title  ITT  on  the  educational  system  cannot  he  realized  un- 
til tho.se  projects  which  have  developed  successful  solutions  to  educational  n(»eds 
of  learners  are  given  widespread  visil)ility. 

Over  a  seven-year  period,  there  have  been  umny  successful  Title  TIT  projects, 
hut  the  rate  of  adoption  of  these  projects  beyond  their  original  sites  has  not  been 
ns  rapid  as  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  a  vigorous  effort  at  the  national 
level  to  encourage  dissemination  and  diffusion. 

State  education  agencies  are  encouraged  to  promote  the  adoption/adaption  of 
promising  educational  practices  vrithtn  their  states.  California  and  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  have  developed  noteworthy  diffusion  models  'ivhich  could  be  utilized 
in  the  creation  of  a  national  dissemination  plan.  Ulti unite  responsilnlity  for  pro- 
motion of  promising  practices  generated  by  federal  education  i)rograms  is,  how- 
ever, with  national  agencies,  ratlier  than  state  or  local  agencies. 
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BKC(  )M  >I  EN  DATIOX 

Tlu*  Xatioiifil  Advisory  CouiumI  rocomnionds  that  tho  Viiitod  Slntes  Commis* 
sioiier  of  Education  use  a  i»oriioii  of  the  Tith^  III  Section  oOG  funds  whicli  arc 
Uiscrclionary  lo  the  Coinmissionor  to  provide  funding  to  limited  nuinhcr.s  of 
U'itle  III  i)i'oje(;ts  which  have  deveh>pod  successful  i)rogranis  and  practices  under 
operational  Title  III  gi'unts,  to  enable  the  jwojocts  to  ccuitiuue  oper.Miion  as 
models  for  potential  adopters  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  orij;i]ial  fed(»ral  funding. 

LKGISLATION 

''Special  Programs,  and  Projects 

'•Si:c'.  3t)n,  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted  to  any  State  pursuant  to  section  8<»l* 
which  is  not  availahle  to  that  State  under  a  State  plan  approved  pursuant  to 
secti(»n  805,  tlu^  Couuuissiouer  is  authorized,  suhject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
.304,  (o  make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  for  programs  or 
projects  which  meet  the  purpos^^s  of  section  303  and  which,  in  the  case  of  u  local 
(MhH'ational  agency  in  a  State  which  has  a  State  j)lan  approved,  hold  promise  of 
making  a  suhstaiitial  ('Ontrihution  to  the  soluti(m  of  critical  educational  pro!>lems 
conunon  to  all  or  several  States,  The  Ctanniissioner  may  not  aiiprove  an  ai)plica- 
tion  under  this  section  unless  the  api>lication  has  been  submitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  eduoatiomil  agency  for  comment  and  rwommendation  with  respect 
to  the  action  lo  be  taken  by  the  Commissioner  regarding  th(^  disposition  of  the 
nppli<*utiou. 

**(b)  Xot  less  than  .15  per  centum  of  the  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  s(»c- 
tion  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  he  used  for  programs  or  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped  children. 

**Pnyments 

**Skc.  307.  (n)  From  the  allotment  to  each  State  pursuant  to 'section  .302.  for 
any  liscal  year,  tlie  Conunissioner  shall  pay  to  each  State,  which  has  had  a  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  section  305  for  that  Hscal  yenr,  the  amount  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  State  plan  us  approved. 

"(b)  The  Conunissioner  is  authorized  to  pay  each  State  amounts  necessary 
for  the  activities  described  in  section  303(c),  dving  any  fiscal  year,  except  that 
(1)  the  total  of  such  payments  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  an  amount  to  l^/j  per 
centum  of  its  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year  or,  $150,000  (?oO,000  in  the  case  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Cuam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  wiiichever  is  greater,  and  (2)  in 
sncli  payment,  the  amount  paid  for  the  administration  of  the  State  plan  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  its  allotment  for 
that  fiscal  year  or  $100,000  ($35,000  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Kico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands) ,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(c)  The  Conunissioner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  306  tlie  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  or 
project  pursuant  to  such  application. 

**(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be  made  in  instnllinents  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

•Me)  No  paynuMits  shall  be  made  under  this  title  to  any  local  educational 
agency  or  to  any  State  unless  the  Commissioner  finds,  in  the  ease  of  a  local  e<lu- 
cational  agency,  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  that  agency  and  tlie  State  with 
resiH^t  to  the  provision  of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal  effoit  for  that  pui*po.se  for  the 
second  juvceding  fiscal  year  or  in  the  case  of  a  State,  that  the  fist»al  effort  ot 
that  State  for  State  aid  (as  defined  by  regulation)  witli  respect  to  the  provisicni 
of  free  pn))lic  cducatij>n  in  tliat  State  for  the  i>recwliag  fiscal  year  wa.s  not  less 
than  such  fiscal  effort  for  State  aid  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

•'(f)(1)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  section  30r>(c) 
and  in  which  no  States  ag'*)'<v  is  authorized  by  law  to  pro\ide,  or  in  wliicli  tliere 
is  a  substantial  failure  to  provide,  for  effective  participation  on  an  equitable 
l)asis  in  in'ograms  authorized  l)y  this  title  by  children  enrolled  in  any  one  or  more 
jirivate  elementary  nv  secondary  schools  of  such  State  in  the  area  or  areas  served 
by.  such  ijrograms,  the  Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  provision,  on  an 
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equitahlo  I>;isfs.  of  such  iiroi^niins  an<l  sliJiU  rny  tlio  costs  thereof  for  any  fiscal 
year  out  at  tluit  J^latc's  allotnuMit.  The  Conunissionor  may  arran^io  ft>r  such 
pro^rranis  tljrou.trli  contracts  with  institutions;  of  higher  education,  or  otlicr 
conipotcut  nonprolit:  institutions  or  orpinizat  ions. 

**(2)  In  detcnnining  tlio  anuauit  to  l»e  withlield  from  any  State's  allotniont 
for  tlie  provision  of  such  lu'ograms.  the  Conunisslouer  shall  take  iuto  account  the 
nuDiher  of  children  and  teachers  in  the  area  or  areas  served  hy  Mich  i)ro.irranis 
who  are  excluded  from  participation  therein  and  who,  except  for  such  exclusion, 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  participate. 

*'kixovi*:kv  of  paymknts 

"Sec.  308.  If  within  twenty  years  after  completion  of  any  construction  for 
"Which  Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  faeiJity  shall  cease  to  be  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  or 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  ceasejo  he  used  for  the  educuational  and  related  pur- 
poses for  which' it  was  .c6nstructe<l.  unless  the  Conunissionor  determines  in 
accordance  with  regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant 
or  other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  Uniteil  States  shall  he  entitled  to  recover  from  the  ai*plicant  or  other  owner 
of  the  facility  an  amount  which  hears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so 
much  thereof  as  constituted  an  approved  project  or  pro.ieets)  the  same  ratio  as 
the  amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed  with 
tile  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  by  action  Irrought  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  facility  is  situated, 

PHOBLEM 

Funds  are  designated  for  use  in  guidance  and  counseling  projects  by  the  Title 
III  legislation.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  be  informed  about  and  aware  of  trends  and  needs  in  the  guidance  and 
counseling  flield. 

The  -Title  III  legislation  also  specifies  that  nonpublic  school  children  are  to 
benefit  from  educational  programs  sponsored  by  Title  III  funds.  The  National 
Aavlsory  Council  should  receive  input  from  a  representative  of  the  nonpublic 
area  of  education  in  order  to  ascertain  if  this  requirement  of  the  legislation  is 
being  effectively  met. 

Therefore,  with  resiKict  to  its  own  membership,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
suggests  that: 

One  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  should  be  a  person  who  has 
professional  couipetence  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

One  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  should  be  a  person  representa- 
tive of  the  nonpublic  area  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  • 

LEGISLATION 

"National  Advisory  Council 

"Sec.  300.  (a)  The  President  shall  ai^point  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Supplementary  Ceniera  and  Services  which  shall — 

"(1)  review  the  administration  of,  general  regulations  for,  and  operation  of 
this  title,  including  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 303; 

"(2)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  the 
reports  submitted  pursuant  to  section  305(a)  (2)  (E)  ; 

"(3)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  carried  out  under  this  title  and  dis- 
seminate the  results  thereof;  and 

"(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  this  title,  aiid  its  admin- 
istration and  oiK^ration. 

"(h)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  without  regavd  to  the 
civil  service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  a  majority  of  wnom  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  educational  and  cultural  resources  of  the  United 
States  including  at  least  one  person  who  has  professional  competence  in  the 
area  of  education  of  handicapped  children.  Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  3  years  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  the  initial  members,  four 
shall  be  ajipointed  for  terms  of  1  year  each  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for 
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terms  of  2  years  each,  and  (2)  aiipointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of 
any  terms  siiall  be  for  such  portion  only.  When  requested  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  engage  such  technical  and 
professional  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  nirtke  available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical  and 
otlier  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  preiicired  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Kdu cation,  and  Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

••(c)  Tlie  Council  shall  make  an  amiual  report  ot  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations (including  recomniondations  for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this 
title)  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than  J  annate  20  of  each 
year.  The  President  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  may  have  with  respect  to  such  report." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  197-%  each  State 
snbniitthig  a  State  plan  iinder  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu. 
cation  Act  of  1005  shall  assure  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  it  will 
expend  for  the  purpose  described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  303 (b)  of  such 
title  HI  an  amount  at  least  equal  *-o  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  expended 
by  that  State  for  the  purposes  of  title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  llinS  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such  title  V-A  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

( c)  Any  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  ions  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30,  1070,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  ai>propriated  pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Elementary 
and  Sec-ondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  SO^  i970. 

Smnmar}/  of  deletions 

Titlr 

••Title  in — Supplementary  Educational  Centers  and  Services;  Guidance, 
Counseling,  and  Testing. 

••Six.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants 
for  snpplementury  edncafiotial  centers  and  services^  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  provision  of  vitally  needed  educational  services  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality,  and  to  stimulate 

Section  SOU  {a)  lines  7-S 

nientary  and  secondary  school  educational  programs  to  serve  as  models  for 
regular  school  pi*ograms,  and  to  assist  the  States  in  estahlishing  and  maintaining 
proprnrns  of  testing  and  guidance  and  counseling. 

"1  b )  1^'or  the  puiTDOse  of  making  grants  under  this  title,  there  is 

Section  801.(1))  Hues  IS 

"ih)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  title,  there  is  here  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  the  su7n  of  $o50,000M(>  for  the  fiscal  year  e>uUng  June  80,  Idtlf 
$575,000,000  for  the  fiscal  pear  ending  June  80, 1972,  and  $G05,000M0  for  the  fiscal 
pear  ending  June  SO,  197S.  In  addition,  there  are  herehy  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  197 U  (fud  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary/  for  the  administration  of  State  plans,  the 
activities  of  advisory  councils,  and  tlie  evaluation  and  dissemination  activities 
required  under  this  title. 

Section  SOSAa)  Une.9  5-7 

by  this  title  and  title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
excejit  as  expressly  modified  by  this  title.  Federal  funds  may  he  used  for  the  same 
purposes  and  the  funding  of  the  same  types  of  programs  preHcusly  authorized  hy 
those  titles. 

"  (b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  shall  be  avail- 
Section  S03,{h){l)  line.  2 

"(1)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps  leading  to  the  development  of  pro- 
grams  or  projects  designed  to  provide  supplementary  educational  activities  and 
services  described  in  paragraphs  (tl)  and  (3),  iucludiug  pilot  prQjects  designed 
to  test  tlie  effective-  .;  , 
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Section  30S,{1)){3)  lines  1-8 

to  persons  of  varying  tiilents  and  needs  by  providing,  especially  through  new  and 
improved  approaches,  supplementary  educational  aervices  and  activities,  such 
as — 

"(A)  remedial  instruction,  and  school  health,  physical 

Section  803,  lines  J -S 

projects  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  title ;  and 

*'(4)  programs  for  testing  8tude>xts  in  the  puhlic  and  private  elementary  and 
sceondary  itchools  and  in  junior  college,^  and  technical  institutes  in  the  State,  and 
programs  designed  to  improve  guidance  and  counseling  services  at  the  ai)pro-' 
priatc  levels 

i^ection  303,{l)){/f)  line  5 
in  such  schools. 
"(c)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  in  subsection  (b),  funds 

Section  30/f,{a)  lines  ^ 

*'Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan  or 
by  the  Commissioner  for  a  supplementary  educational  center  or  service  progrnm 
or  project  nniy  be  made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or  agencies,  and  then 
only  if  there  is  satisfactory 

i^eetion  305AB)  (t) 

paragraph  (4)  of  section  303(h),  sets  forlh— 

*'(0  a  program  for  testing  students  in  the  puhlic  elementarj/  and  secondary 
schools  of  such  State  or  in  the  puhlic  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutctf  of 
such  StatCf  and,  if  authorized  by  Z«?c,  in  other  clenwntary  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  other  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in  such  StatCj  to  identify 
students  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the  ineans  of  testing  v:hich 
will  he  utilized  in  carrying  out  such  prog^^am;  and 

"  (ii )  a  i)rogram  of  guidance  and  counseling  at  the  appro- 

Section  o05,{B){ii)  line  3 

private  levels  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  or  puhlic  junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  of  such  State,  (A)  to  advise  students  of  courses 
of  studj'  best  suited  to  tiieir 

Section  305,{B){ii)  line  J 5 

in  guidance  and  counseling  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  junior  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes  in  such  State ; 
"(2)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organization  and  procedures, 

Section  309, (a)  line  2 

"Skc.  300.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Xatioual  Advisory  Council  on 
Supplementary  Centers  and  Services  which  shall — 

1'n  Summary 

In  this  report,  the  members  of  this  Council  have  affirmed  their  belief  in  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  an  essential  federal 
contribution  to  the  iniprovonient  of  American  education  and  have  made  eleven 
recommendations  for  strengthening  the  program.  They  are  that: 

I.  The  title  of  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  to 
changed  to  road  :  *'TitVe  III — Innovation  in  Education,'* 

II.  The  words  "supplementary  centers  and  ser\'ices*'  be  deleted  wherever  they 
Occur  in  the  legislation. 

The  words  "stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision  of  vitally  needed  educational 
services  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  ouality"  be  deleted  from  Sec. 
301.  (a). 

The  words  "to  assist  the  States  in  establishing  and  maintaining  programs  of 
testing  and  guidance  and  counseling"  be  deleted  from  Sec.  301.  (a). 

III.  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  be  extended 
for  live  years  as  a  specific  federal  program  to  provide  funds  to  the  states  to.be 
used  I)y  them  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  innovative  educational  programs  to 
meet  identified  educational  needs. 

IV.  funding  authorizations  and  appropriations  for  Title  II  more  nearly  reflect 
the  national  need  for  model  educational  programs. 

V.  The  words  "funds  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  the  funding  of 
the  same  types  of  programs  previously  authorized''  be  deleted  from  See.  303.  (3) 
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{uul  the  words  "programs  for  testing  students  in  the  public  and  private  elonion- 
tary  and  secondard  fi^*}i';r/io  and  in  junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes  in 
tlie  state"  be  deleted  rrom  Sec.  o03.  (b)  (4) . 

VI.  Positive  action  be  taken  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  encour- 
age partieipatiou  of  nonpublic  school  children  and  teachers  in  all  Title  III  proj- 
ects in  wliicU  they  are  eligible  to  participate,  and  that  the  right  of  nonpublic 
schools  to  apply  for  Title  III  funds  thruuj;h  the  appropriate  local  education 
agency  be  protected  by  the  states  and  tlie  Office  af  Education. 

VII.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  ESEA 
Title  III  State  Coordinators,  review  present  policies  regarding  state  plans  and 
develop  procedures  for  the  annual  submission  of  a  niotliHed  doouuifnt. 

VIII.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  adopt  the  pra<'ticG  of  vespomUnii 
in  writing  to  n.'coniuiendations  of  state  o(hicat/on  agencies  made  in  annuid 
reports  and  develop  an  annual  statement  that  rellects  the  status  of  ESEA 
Title  nr. 

IX.  The  United  States  Congress  take  the  necessary  action  to  insure  that  Sec- 
tion 306  of  Title  111  is  admiuisterot?  in  compliance  wUh  the  intent  of  the  legis' 
lation,  or  that  steps  he  taken  to  delete  that  Section  from  the  legislation. 

X.  The  State  Plans  Section  (Si'Tb)  and  the  S\iecial  l*rogran\s  nud  rr<>j*.vts 
Section  ( of  TiMe  III  he  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  within 
a  single  administrative  unit. 

XI.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  use  a  portion  of  the  Title 
III  Section  ?>0G  funds  which  are  discretionary  to  the  Commissioner  to  prn^ido 
funding  to  limited  numbers  of  Title  III  projects  which  have  developed  successful 
pi"ograms  and  practices  under  operational  Title  III  grants  to  enable  the  projects 
to  continue  operation  as  models  for  potential  adopters  for  a  period  of  one  or  two 
years  after  tlie  expiration  of  tlieir  original  federal  funding. 

Title  III  of  ESEA  lias  a  unique  function  which  brings  with  it  a  unique  problem 
of  identity.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  approaches  to  teaching 
and  learning  at  the  local  level  of  erl  neat  ion.  I'doas  which  are  genera  te<l  by  edu- 
cators In  response  to  their  own  needs  are  implemented  by  funds  provided  under 
Title  III.  This  Title  cnuiot.  therefore,  claim  to  ho  responsible  for  any  sin.^Ie 
thrust  in  America u  education ;  and  indeed,  it  succeeds  best  if  it  remains  in- 
conspicuous. In  an  individual  Title  111  project  it  is  the  ideas  which  are  im- 
portant— not  the  source  of  the  funds  with  which  they  are  carried  out.  For  this 
reason,  Title  III  is  often  not  recognized  as  a  factor  in  a  successful  educational 
innovation,  even  though  without  it  the  entire  venture  would  have  been 
impossible. 

In  these  circumstances.  Title  111  is  the  least  well-known  of  the  titles  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Yet,  in  terms  of  its  basic  accomplish- 
ment of  openino-  education  to  change  and  innovation  at  the  local  level,  it  has  had 
more  effective  impact  than  any  other  title  of  the  Act. 

The  special  function  which  is  carried  on  under  Title  III — change  and  intiova- 
tjoii — is  highly  susceptible  to  financial  pressures.  In  times  of  fiscal  stress,  the 
tendency  of  educators  is  to  move  cautiously  in  familiar  patterns,  whether  or  not 
they  are  truly  productive.  At  tlie  present  time,  all  public  education  fluids  are 
critically  needed  in  many  competing  areas  of  activity,  and  it  will  require  stea<Iy, 
supi)ortive  federal  interest  if  local  schools  are  to  be  able  to  maintain  efforts  to 
improve  educational  practices. 

A  proposal  for  education  special  revenue  sharing  introduced  in  the  92nd  Con- 
gress included  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legisation  "...  to  encour- 
age innovation  and  development  of  new  educational  programs  and  practices."  Yet 
though  it  would  repeal  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondard  Educatioti  Act. 
the  legislation  does  not  specify  that  the  stages  must  expend  any  part  of  their 
shared  revenues  for  innovation  and  development. 

This  bill  is  not  silent  on  other  educational  priorities.  Funds  are  stipulated  to 
be  spent  by  the  states  for  education  of  the  handicapped,  compensatoi'y  education^ 
Impact  aid,  and  vocational  education.  This  protection  of  the  federal  interest  in 
certain  areas  of  education  does  not  seem  to  imply  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
states,  but  is  rather  an  affirmation  of  the  federal-state  intent  to  support  critical 
areas  known  to  need  such  support  Exclusion  of  innovation  from  protection 
seems  to  be  a  failure  of  the  fefleral  government  to  implement  one  of  its  own  com- 
mitment to  education,  as  expressed  in  the  bill  itself. 

The  national  interest  in  innovative  change  in  education  has  been  well  expressed 
and  effectively  carried  out  in  Title  III  of  ESEA.  This  legislation,  which  is  now- 
coming  to  maturity  and  which  has  a  steadily  stronger  and  more  capable  adminis- 
tration in  the  states,  seemts  the  best  vehicle  for  continuing  the  federal  presence  in 
this  vital  educational  area. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prksident's  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services 

time  for  a  progress  report,  esea  title  in 

March  1972. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House, 
Was(7iinf;ion,  D,0, 

T)KAu  Mr.  President:  The  mombcrs  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Snp- 
pleiiiontcTry  Centers  and  Services  are  plea.«fed  to  submit  to  you  and  to  the  Con- 
frress  this  report  on  the  operation  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  during  fiscal  year  1071. 

yVo  are  honored  to  serve  on  this  Council  because  we  heMove  deeply  in  the 
principles  embodied  in  Title  TTI  of  ESEA.  We  are  convin-^ed  that  education 
urgently  needs  opportunities  to  innovate,  to  experiment,  and  to  lind  new  solutions 
to  difficult  problems.  We  are  aware  that  demands  upon  local  funds  for  the  basic 
operating  costs  of  schools  are  such  that  many  localities  are  unable  to  engage  in 
creative  educational  innovation.  I'ederal  support  extended  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts specifically  to  encourage  innovation,  under  Title  III,  is  an  indispensauie 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  American  education. 

The  effect  of  Title  III  is  visible  in  more  than  four  thousand  innovative  projects 
in  school  systems  throughout  the  country,  but  the  most  significant  result  of  this 
program  is  the  receptivity  to  change  which  it  has  created.  In  a  climate  conducive 
to  change,  education  can  utilize  new  theory  and  new  practices  to  achieve  the 
fiexlltility  and  responsiveness  it  needs  to  meet  the  many  heavy  demands  now  being 
made  upon  it. 

Wo  welcome  the  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  the  progress  of  the  Title  III  pro- 
gram in  tlie  past  year  and  to  make  suggestions  for  its  improvement,  a  responsi- 
bility mandated  to  ns  by  the  Elomentary  and  Secondary  Educaf  ion  Act.  In  doing 
so.  we  join  with  all  who  are  working  for  the  continuing  revitalization  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

llmBm-r  W.  Wey, 

Omirmafu 

Introduction 

Children  who  were  born  in  1005.  the  year  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  became  law,  are  now  in  the  first  grade.  They  are  the  first  children 
whose  school  experience  may  be  affected  from  the  beginning  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment's participation  in  education.  It  seems  appropriate  to  asU  at  this  time — "Is 
the  first  grade  better  for  these  children  than  it  would  have  been  without 
ESEA?'^ 

This  annual  report  on  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  a  progress  report  after  six  years  of  Title  III  programs.  Tn  seeking  to  meas- 
ure the  offect  of  Title  III  on  the  classrooms  which  the  children  born  in  1065 
are  now  entering,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and 
Services  has  sought  information  from  many  sources. 

Of  primary  importance  are  the  descriptions  of  Title  III  projects  which  are 
included  in  the  statesVannnal  reports  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
They  show  Title  III  participation  in  every  subject  areas  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  with  innovative  approaches  being  applied  to  the  solution  of 
many  kinds  of  educational  problems.  Of  tlie  thousands  of  projects  active  during 
fiscal  year  1971,  this  report  lists  those  named  by  the  states  as  their  most  exem- 
plary. They  are  representative  of  other  equally  successful  projects. 

In  addition*  the  report  includes  summaries  of  eleven  projects  which  were  se- 
leoied  as  models  for  dissemination  Ivy  a  nation\\^de  assortment  of  Title  III 
condTTcted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  under  a  grant  from  the  United 
States  OflSce  of  Education.  These  projects  have  achieved  measurable  gains  in 
student  performance  and  are  judged  to  be  replicable  in  other  sites. 

The  report  also  includes  the  views  of  state  advisory  councils  which  have  been 
api>ointed  to  oversee  the  Title  III  program,  and  of  persons  who  have  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  Title  III  in  state  departments  of  education.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  have  contributed  their  personal  comments 
about  Title  III  in  its  relation  to  education  as  a  whole. 

BeMcving  that  the  Title  III  program  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  should  be 
examined  closely,  the  National  Advisory  Council  in  1971  commissioned  studies 
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nt*  two  aspects  of  the  progrraiu.  They  deal  with  state  advisory  councils  and  the 
rjit<*  of  continuation  of  Title  III  projects  after  federal  funding  terminates.  Sum- 
iiuirii^s  of  these  studies  are  included  in  this  report. 

From  all  of  these  sourcei*,  the  National  Advisory  Council  has  dravtm  a  picture 
of  The  impact  of  Title  III  on  the  education  of  children  now  coming  into  oui 
sclioois.  It  shows  that  many  firsit-gvaders  are  hetter  prepared  for  educational  ex- 
perk^nce  because  they  have  participated  in  creative  preschool  programs.  Others 
;n-(>  lejn-niiig  to  read  by  new  methods  which  try  to  reach  more  children  more  effec- 
iiv<'lv  than  traditional  approaches  have  done.  Mathematics  has  become  an  ex- 
citiril':  t^xjibH-ation  of  materials  and  measurements  in  many  classrooms.  Young 
children  are  hnving  exi^eriences  in  the  environment  and  the  world  of  work 
which  were  once  reserved  for  secondary  school.  Many  fii-st-graders  now  receive 
regular  guidance  and  counseling  at  the  age  when  academic  problems  are  known 
to  begin.  A  range  of  supportive  services  available  to  teachers  is  making  it  possible 
to  retain  handicapped  and  learning-disabled  children  in  regular  classrooms 
where  they  may  achieve  normal  personal  and  social  development.  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  all  of  these  aspects  of  education  are  represented  in  Title  ^11  proj- 
ects active  during  fiscal  1071. 

It  is  true  that  not  every  child  experiences  a  Title  III  project  directly.  The 
level  of  appropriations  for  Title  III  has  always  been  far  below  authorization, 
and  the  states  have  never  been  able  to  fund  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  qualified 
innovative  proposals  which  they  rec(  ive  from  local  education  agencies.  But  the 
Title  HI  program  is  intended  to- serve  as  a  stimulant  to  educational  change,  and  a 
Title  III  project  in  one  classroom  benefits  many  children  elsewhere  by  giving 
evidence  that  the  educational  system  is  open  to  creative  new  thinking. 

To  summarize  its  report,  the  National  Advisory  Council  makes  eleven  recom- 
mondaions  for  the  improvement  of  Title  III.  Three  of  these  are  similar  to  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  1970  report  of  the  Council  and  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Office  of  Education.  The  Council  urges  that  attention  be  given 
to  them  at  this  time. 

The  Rate  of  Continuatio:;  ov  Title  HI  Projects  Afteh  Fedkkal  Funding  Has 

Teilminated 

This  Nntional  Advisory  Council  report  on  the  rate  of  continuation  of  Title  III 
projects  explores  only  that  form  of  continuation  which  is  represented  by  the 
actual  identifiable  existence  of  a  program  under  local  sponsorship  after  the  end 
of  federal  funding.  The  continuation  of  the  ideas  and  concepts  embodied  in  Title 
III  i>rojects,  and  their  influence  upon  other  educational  programs,  is  a  major 
contribution  of  the  Title  HI  program  and  should  be  the  subject  of  continuing 
study  at  both  state  and  national  levels. 

Superintendents  of  788  school  districts  which  received  ESEA  Title  HI  funds 
for  three-year  operational  grants  beginning  in  1^66,  1967,  and  1968  were  con- 
tacted in  September,  1971,  regarding  the  continuation  of  their  Title  HI  projects 
after  federal  funding  expired.  Tiiere  were  679  responses.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  the  superintendents,  "continuation*'  meant 
that  the  project  survived  beyond  the  federal  funding  i>eriod  and  continued  to  meet 
the  original  needs  and  objectives. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  G79  respondents  indicated  that  their  projects  con- 
tinued after  federal  funding  terminated.  Of  these  continued  projects,  79.2  per- 
cent were  in  existence  in  October,  1971,  while  20.8  per  cent  had  continued  for 
some  time  after  federal  funding  but  discontinued  prior  to  October,  1971.  There- 
fore, 53  per  cent  of  the  Title  HI  projects  funded  for  three-year  periods  between 
196G-68  not  only  continued  after  federal  funding  but  are  in  existence  today, 
(see  table  1). 


TABLE  l.-PROJECT  CONTINUATION 

Percentage  of— 

Proiects  continued 
beyond  Federal  funding 

Projects  in  operation 
October  1971 

Federal  funding  period: 

  64.4 

  67.0 

  r          "  76.0 

5h5 
53.9 
56.0 

  67.1 

53.1 
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In  response  to  another  question,  "To  wh»it  extent  does  the  project  continue 
to  meet  its  original  needs  within  its  original  jurisdiction?"  respondents  from 
continued  projects  replied  as  follows :  1.4  per  cent,  not  at  all ;  13.5  per  cent,  on  a 
significantly  smaller  scale ;  30.3,  per  cent,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale ;  18.3  per 
cent,  on  the  same  level;  21,4  percent,  on  a  somewhat,  higher  level;  and  14.7  per 
cent,  on  a  significantly  higher  level.  Nearly  5o  per  cent  of  the  projects,  therefore 
continue  to  meet  the  goals  developed  when  the  project  was  initially  funded. 

PROJECT  ADOPTION  BEYOND  ORIGINAL  SITE 

School  superintendents  of  districts  which  have  had  Title  III  projects  believe 
that  their  i>rojects  were  adopted  in  full  (15%),  or  In  part  (4y7o),  by  at  least  one 
other  school  district.  Only  13  per  cent  felt  that  there  had  been  no  adoption  of 
their  projects,  even  in  part,  but  53  per  cent  agreed  that  no  other  schools  had 
adopted  them  wholly.  The  need  for  development  of  instruments  for  measuring 
such  dissemination  of  a  locnl  project  is  underscored  by  the  "uncertain"'  response 
of  32  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  to  the  question  of  adoption  in  full  and 
the  even  higher  rate  of  uncertainly  (41%)  concerning  partial  adoption  (5?ee 
Table  II) 

It  is  a  major  responsibility  of  Title  III  to  efCect  widespread  adoption  of  in- 
novative practices  and  programs.  Tliis  requires  dialogue  among  educators  at  all 
levels,  dissemination  of  project  reports  and  other  written  materials,  and  on-site 
visitations  and  conferences.  The  role  of  the  project  director,  as  the  individual  best 
informed  about  his  program,  is  crucial  in  all  these  efforts. 

/.  The  Natimial  Advisor^  Council  Recojnmends  That  Specific  Proeedureii  f 07-  the 
diffusion  of  Bwemplary  Programs  Be  Developed  at  tlie  Project ^  State  and 
National  L&vcU 

LOCAL  COMMITMENT  TO  FEDEHttVLLY  TRBMINATED  PROJECTS 

To  determine  local  commitment  to  Title  III  pro.tects  in  terms  of  funds  pro- 
vided, a  comparison  wa.s  made  between  the  third  or  last  year  of  fedoml  funding 
.  and  local  support  after  federal  funding  had  terminated.  'When  asked,  "As  a  per- 
centage of  the  last  year  of  federal  funding,  at  %vhat  level  of  funding  did  the 
project  continue?"  06.5  per  cent  of  those  questioned  replied,  with  responses 
breaking  down  as  follows : 

Percent 

Funding  was  unnecessary  for  continuation   12. 1 

Less  than  25  percent  of  3-year  f  undlug   17. 2 

25  to  40  percent  of  3-year  funding  :   17.  0 

50  to  09  percent  of  3-year  funding   17,  7 

100  to  124  percent  of  3-year  funding   14.  S 

125  to  150  percent  of  3-year  funding   12.  8 

Greater  than  150  percent  of  3-year  funding  _   4. 9 

TABLE  II.— PROJECT  ADOPTION  BY  OTHER  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
{In  percent) 


Yes 

No 

Uncertain 

Full  project  was  adopted: 
Federal  funding  period: 

1966^9  

1968-71  

  16.4 

  15.9 

  3.6 

49.2 
53.3 
63.6 

34.4 
30.8 
32.7 

 -   14.8 

53.0 

32.2 

Part  of  project  was  adopted: 
Federal  funding  period: 

1966-69  

19B7-70  

1968-71  

  50.0 

  45.3 

  33.3 

18.3 
7,2 
22,2 

31.7 
47.5 
44.4 

  45.4 

13.3 

41.0 
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Tins  indicati'S  that  almost  one-tliird  of  all  continued  Titla  III  projects  wore 
<'«>ntiJiiK'(l  i\t  a  luiuling  Itjvei  t»ven  liigher  than  during  the  third  and  final  year 
<>r  fedoral  sponsorship.  This  is  esixjcially  significant  in  light  of  current  heavy 
dtMnsinds  on  educational  funds. 

Staflf  size  is  another  indicator  of  the  decree  of  project  continuation.  More  than 
2{>  iK>r  cent  of  respondents  indicated  that  the  project  staff  had  renmined  the  same, 
while  another  20  per  cent  Siiid  the  staff  had  increased  "somewhat"  or  **sifiriiif- 
U';int]y."  Fifty-eight  per  cent  stated  that  the  staff  had  decreased  "somewhat" 
ov  ^'sipiifieantly"  after  the  third  and  final  year  of  funding. 

Materials  or  concepts  develoi)ed  by  Title  III  projects  are  frequently  continued 
in  use  despite  discontinuance  of  office,  stHft*.  or  other  project  elements.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  n^spondents  said  that  materials  and  concepts  were  being  used  at  the 
same  level,  while  close  to  50  per  cent  pointed  out  that  materials  and  concepts 
were  being  continued  on  an  even  larger  or  "significantly  larger  level."  Less  than 
one  i>er  cent  indicated,  that  no  materials  and  concepts  developed  by  the  project 
were  still  in  u.se,  while  somewhat  less  than  30  per  cent  stated  they  were  in  use 
on  a  "somewhat  smaller"  or  "significantly  smaller"  basis. 

SOURCKS   OF   CONTINUATION  FUNDING 

To  incorporate  Title  HI  projects  into  school  programs,  many  school  systems 
have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  seeking  funds  from  another  source  when 
federal  funding  terminated. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  school  superintendents  of  districts  in  which  Title 
Til  programs  were  continued  after  federal  funding  terminated  reported  that 
tneir  programs  were  continued  with  local  funding.  Eight  per  cent  said  their  chief 
source  of  funding  after  the  three-year  Title  III  grant  terminated  was  other 
federal  money,  another  eight  per  cent  said  state  aid,  three  per  cent  said  fees  from 
project  participants,  one  per  cent  indicated  foundation  grants,  and  five  per  cent 
reiKjrted  other  sources  of  funding. 

PIIOJKCT  CONTINUATION  AS  A  GOAL 

Kighty-rtve  jjer  cent  of  the  superintendents  wliose  projects  continued  after  the 
end  of  federal  funding  said  that  continuation  had  been  a  specific  project  goal.  In 
two- thirds  of  .these  cases,  the  goal  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  project  idea.  In  others,  continuation  became  a  specific  objective  in 
the  i)lanning  stage  (15%),  in  the  first  year  of  operation  (5.2%),  in  the  second 
year  (4.7%),  or  in  the  third  yeiir  (7.3%). 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  respondents  from  200  discontinued  projects  said  that 
continuation  had  not  been  a  specific  project  goal.  While  it  may  be  assumed  that 
ninny  of  these  projects  expected  to  achieve  their  objectives  within  the  three-year 
funding  period  or  expected  that  the  concepts  of  the  project  would  be  institu- 
tionalized in  the  school  nystem  without  continuation  of  project  identity,  it  would 
nonetheless  appear  that  identification  of  continuance  as  a  project  goal  tends  to 
improve  the  chances  of  continuation. 

//.  The  NaUo7ial  Advisory  Council  Recommends  That  the  Gontinuation  of  a  Title 
JII  Project  After  Federal  Fmding  Has  Terminated  Be  Designated  as  an 
01)jectivc  When  the  Project  Proposal  Is  Designed,  Unless  the  Project  Can 
CP  nrly  Become  Institutionalized  or  Fully  Accomplish  Its  Ohjectives  in  S 
Years 

PROJECT   CONTINUATION   IIY  ITPE 

Computer-oriented  projects  are  beiiig  continued  after  federal  funding  is  ter- 
minated to  a  greatei*  extent  tlian  any  other  type,  according  to  school  superintend- 
ents. Of  the  25  projects  funded  in  this  group  during  196(3-68,  S4  per  cent  were 
continued. 

I'rojects  were  classified  into  14  types,  of  which  only  five  types  ranked  above 
the  overall  continuation  rate  of  G7.1  per  cent.  In  addition  to  computer-oriented 
projects,  these  were  environmental  education,  curriculum  development  and  im- 
provement:, supplementary  ser^•ice  centers,  and  si>ecial  education  projects.  (See 
a\ableIII) 
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TABLE  in.-CONTINUATION  OF  PROJECTS  BY  TYPE 


Number  Percent  Percent 

funded  Project  classification  continued  discontinued 

25  Computer-oriented  projects   84.0  16.0 

29  Environmental  education   75.9  24.1 

79  Curriculum  development  and  improvement   72.  2  27.5 

130  Suppfementary  service  centers   71.5  28.5 

35  Special  education   68.6  31.4 


Overall  continuation  rate  of  projects   67.  1  32. 9 

18  Reading  programs   66. 7  33. 3 

12  Early  cnildhood  education   66.7  33.3 

52  In-service  teacher  training/teacher  education   63.5  36.5 

71  Cultural  enrichment/arts  and  humanities   62.0  38.  n 

23  Community  involvement /community  action   60.9  39.1 

31  Research  planning  and  development   58.1  41.9 

38  Pupil  personnel  services   57. 9  42. 1 

16  Vocational  education   56. 3  43. 7 

73  Miscellaneous   64.4  35.6 

The.  pei*son  mentioned  most  often  as  heinff  responsible  for  tlie  continuation 
of  a  project  was  the  school  superintendent.  Othor  persons  and  f?roups  menti<nio(l, 
in  order  of  frequency,  were  project  directors,  .school  board  members,  teachers, 
principals,  parents,  and  students. 

School  superintendents  were  also  reported  as  being  responsible  for  deci.^^ions 
to  discontinue  projects.  Other  persons  and  groups  mentioned,  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, were  school  boards,  project  directors,  teachers,  principals,  parents,  r.nd 
students. 

"The  project  continues  to  meet  its  objectives,"  was  the  response  given  by  65 
per  cent  of  the  superintendents  when  asked  to  select  the  "main  reason''  for 
project  continuation.  Nine  per  cent  said  that  continuation  resulted  beeanse 
project  continuation  had  been  a  major  objective;  eisht  per  cent,  liecanse  the 
project  cost  could  be  al>sorbed  by  other  tlian  ftHlornJ  rniuls :  niul  sovr  u  {ti^v  i^^-n\. 
because  key  personnel  remained  witli  the  project  throughout.  Other  reasons  given 
were  good  project  management  and  good  public  relations. 

The  reason  most  frequently  mentioned  for  discontinuing  a  Title  III  project 
was,  "Project  cost  was  unable  to  be  absorbed  by  the  LEA."  Sixty -nine  per  cent 
of  the  superintendents  made  this  response.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  i"espondent  s 
pointed  out  that  the  project  was  not  intended  to  continue  after  federal  funding. 
Other  responses  given  were  failure  of  the  project  to  meet  its  objectives,  poor 
public  relations,  loss  of  key  project  personnel,  and  poor  project  management. 

The  continuation  rate  of  53  per  cent  reported  by  this  study,  hased  on  the 
definition  of  continuation  as  retention  of  a  project  as  an  indentifiable  entity 
under  local  funding,  represents  a  high  degree  of  success  for  a  program  still 
essentially  in  the  developmental  stage.  Because  of  the  prevalent  three-year  fund- 
ing of  Title  III  projects,  the  effect  upon  continuation  of  such  factors  as  early 
identification  of  continuation  as  a  project  objective  will  be  evident  in  the  future. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  a  degree  of  project  discontinuance  is  com- 
patible with  the  objectives  of  Title  III,  which  are  to  introduce  approaches  not 
previously  applied  in  the  school  system.  Finally,  as  indicated  by  the  responses, 
many  factors  other  than  project  worthiness  operate  in  discontinuation  decisions, 
chief  among  them  the  current  financial  situation  of  the  sponsoring  school  system. 

State  ESEA  Title  III  Advisory  CouNcas 

The  Title  III  advisory  councils  were  created  to  add  to  the  energy  and  expertise 
of  state  education  departments  and  to  represent  the  public  point  of  view  in 
education  decision  making.  It  is  clear  from  the  legislation  that  Title  III  advi- 
sory councils  are  meant  to  be  aggressive  working  committees,  not  rubber-stamp 
conimis5^ions.  They  are  authorized  to  obtain  whatever  professional,  technical,  or 
clerical  assistance  they  need  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  responsibilities,  and 
they  are  asked. to,  report  annually  to  tiie  Unitefl  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services. 

Three  sources  of  data  were  utilized  in  this  study.  They  are : 

1.  The  state  plans,  particularly  the  certification  documents : 

2.  Three  questionnaires,  sent  to  Title  III  coordinators,  state  advisory  council 
chairmen,  and  members  of  councils ;  and 
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S.  Informal  iiitorvicws  rind  (Uscussioiis  with  diainnon,  coordinators,  and  coun- 
cil members  frf)m  more  tlian  a  tliiixl  of  the  states. 

The  study  discusses,  first,  council  membership;  Mien  the  structure  and  man- 
ajreineut  oJ!  councils  ami  council  activities;  and,  linuUy,  recommendations  for 
imijrovenient  of  the  Title  III  stiitc  adrisory  council  system. 

WHO  SERVKS  ON  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS? 

Title  III  legislation  require.?  that  the  S'hito  adrisory  council 
"...  be  broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and  educational  resounvs  of 
thi^  state  and  of  the  public,  including  persons  representative  of — 
U)  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

(ii)  institntions  of  higher  education,  and 

(iii)  areas  of  professional  competence  in  dealing  with  cluldren  needing  sp^H^ial 
o<l«cati<»}i  breanst^  of  phy.sical  or  mi^iifal  liniulicap.s 

••Cultural  and  tHincational  resources"  are  defined  in  I  lie  legislation  as  ineluding 
•'  .  .  .  State  educational  agencies,  institntions  of  higlier  education,  nonprollt 
private  agencies  .such  as  libraries,  museums,  nnisical  and  artistic  org^intzations, 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other  cidtural  and  edneational  resources/' 
Kacli  state  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  not  less 
tlian  ninety  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year,  a  document  certifving 
the  establlsJunent  and  membersJiip  of  its  state  advisory  council. 

Councils  are  required  by  the  legislation  to  include  representatives  from  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher  ed?ication,  and  the  field  of 
special  education.  In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education  has  directed  the  states  to 
include  on  the  councils  representatives  of  low  income  groups.  Tlie  merger  of 
Title  III  with  lltle  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  resulted  in  the 
requirement  tlKit  coiuicils  have  a  representative  from  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  11)71.  The  Ofiice  of  Education  also  stipulat<\l  that 
m^itlier  chief  state  .school  nfficera  nor  members  of  the  state  educational  agencies 
could  serve  as  cliainnen  or  voting  membei-s  of  advisorv  councils 
\  '  '  ' 

MKMBKUSIIIP  CIIAKACTlSniSTICS 

Ed  neat  ion 

Title  ni  advi.sory  council  members  are  higldy  tniueated.  Overall,  73  per  cent 
of  tliosf*  serving  during  fiscal  year  15)71  had  a  master's  or  higher  degrei*:  00 
per  cent  iiad  a  bachelor^s  degree.  Only  three  per  cent  had  a  hshliiglc  oo<l(05 
per  cent  had  a  bachelor's  degree.  Only  three  per  cent  had  a  high  school  diidoma 
or  less. 

Eight  out  of  ten  council  members  serving  during  fiscal  year  1971  were  men. 

AfJG 

Youth  is  not  a  characteristic  of  advisory  councils.  Only  two  per  cent  of  respond- 
ents said  they  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and  04  per  cent  indicateil  that  tliey 
were  older  than  44.  (See  Table  IV)  Seven  students  were  .serving  on  advisorV 
councils  hi  1970-71;  two  weixj  in  high  school,  and  the  others  were  college  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 

The  Natmial  Advimru  GouncU  recommends  that  young  people  he  appninird 
to  educational  advisorp  councils,  and  student  involvement  in-  the  dci  elnp- 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  eoucational  system  he  encouraged 


TABLE  IV.-AGE  OF  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 


Percent  of 
respondents 

Cumulative 
percentage 

Age  group  317  respondents: 

Above  60  

12.3 

64.0 

97.8 

No  response  

99.7 

100.0 

ERIC 
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Emploi/meiif  status 

Current,  employuient  data  indlcntc  that  more  than  00  per  cent  of  all  council 
members  in  fiscal  1071  were  employed  full  time.  Approximately  62  per  cent  held 
iidministrative  positions,  and  of  these,  school  system  superintendents  made  up  the 
largest  single  occupational  group  on  the  councils,  vrtth  one  member  in  seven  a 
district  superintendent.  School  personnel  comprised  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  non;idi'  M-atively  employed  council  members.  Elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  ^  comprise  only  five  per  cent  of  council  memhershii>— 34  of 
6S2  members.  ^  *  cent  of  council  members  were  not  employed  full  tinje  and 
were  for  the  m      j,art  housewives,  retired  persons,  and  students. 

Data  which  reflect  both  cunent  position  and  previous  experience  indicate  that 
at  least  60  per  cent  of  all  Title  III  advisory  coimcil  members  serving  during  fis- 
cal 1071  had  at  some  time  been  employed  by  a  public  education  agency. 

I'uhlic  elementary  and  secondary  <Mlucati*)n  comprised  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  comicil  membership  in  1070-71.  Teachers  were  outnumbered  by  prii|- 
cipnls  2  to  1  and  by  nonclassroom  personnel  u  to  1.  Of  04  representatives  of  higher 
education  who  served  in  that  same  period  on  50  councils,  slightly  less  than  half 
held  administrative  positions  in  col'eges,  40  per  cent  were  professors,  and  10  per- 
cent held  positions  outside  of  universities  and  colleges. 

T^onpuMic  elementary  and  secondary  education 

AVhile  representation  of  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  not 
explicitly  required,  there  were  nonetheless  45  persons  from  this  field  on  1070-71 
councils.  Eighty -five  per  cent  of  tliem  were  employed  in  Catholic  schools  or 
orgnnizntions,  with  three-fourtlis  of  the  remaining  15  per  cent  associated  with 
independent  private  schools.  The  nonpublic  schools  representative  was  most 
likely  to  be  a  diocesan  snperintoulont ;  four  of  ten  held  this  position. 

Loiv-income  groups 

Each  advisory  council  is  required  to  include  a  repi-eseritative  of  low  income 
groups  in  the  community.  Of  62  such  representatives  sending  in  fiscal  1971,  ap- 
proximately one-third  were  women.  As  a  group,  low-income  ropresentatlves  bad 
slightly  less  formal  education  than  other  groups  on  councils:  half  held  master's 
or  liiffher  degrees,  20  perceht  held  bachelor's  degrees,  and  13  per  cent  were  not 
educated  beyond  high  school, 

Persons  from  fields  other  than  education  serving  on  councils  in  1970-71  in- 
cluded those  employed  in  business  and  industry,  noneducatlon  public  agencies, 
social  work,  the  media,  professions  other  than  education,  philanthropic  and 
community  organizations,  libiaries,  museums,  health  organi^^ations,  and  the 
arts.  Since  nil  of  these  occupational  areas  together  totaled  less  than  one-third  of 
council  membership,  there  appeared  to  be  minimal  representation  of  many  Im- 
portant groups  in  the  community.  Additionally,  in  many  states  it  appeared  that 
BInckR.  Cliicanos.  Indians,  and  Americans  of  foreign  stock  are  not  represented 
in  proportion  to  state  population. 

/F.  The  yaiional  Advisory  CotincH  recommends  that  the  State  education  ageit' 
eicft  to  Ice  mcamresi  to  hi  sure  that  advimry  cnunciU  arc  reprcfientative  of 
the  population  of  the  ^faio,  with  spreial  empltafds  ttpon  representation  of 
Imc-incom^  and  minority  groups  and  occupations  other  than  education 

STRUCTURAL  AND  ifANAOEMENT  CH A r.ACTEltTSTICS  OP  THE  COUNCII^S 

Tcnn  of  office 

Probably  more  than  half  the  fifty  states  have  set  three  years  as  the  term  of 
office  for  an  advisory  council  member.  Twenty-three  of  the  Title  HI  coordinators 
indicate<l  tlmt  at  the  time  they  responded  to  the  survey  the  term  In  their  states 
was  three  years,  Seven  states  out  of  41  have  established  terms  of  one  year ;  two, 
of  two  years  J  and  two,  of  four  years.  Six  coordinators  reported  that  a  definite 
term  had  not  been  Instituted  as  meml>ers  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  state 
school  officer.  It  appears  that  most  states  have  adopted  a  policy  permitting 
reappointment  of  a  council  member  upon  completion  of  liis  first  term, 

Bize  of  councils 

Title  ITT  advisory  council  size,  !n  the  50  states,  ranged  from  eight  to  23  mem- 
bers during  1970-71.  Average  numl>er  of  membei'S  was  14. 

The  Office  of  Education  certified  all  councils  as  having  at  least  one  rep?-ssenta- 
tive  from  each  of  the  five  mandatory  areas.  States  with  large  councils  usually  had 
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broader  representation  than  those  with  small  councils-  On  Ave  councils^  at  least 
half  the  members  held  current  positions  out&ide  oi  educational  institutions. 

Counbil  mcetinffs 

As  reported  by  council  chairmen,  42  councils  hold  an  avorage  of  six  incH? tings 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  Half  of  these  councils  had  five  meetings  or  less,  but  many 
of  these  meetings  lasted  two  days.  Two  councils  held  three-day  sessions. 

Nineteen  of  the  40  respondents  reported  that  no  council  meetings  were  held  at 
a  project  site.  Twelve  councils  held  one  meeting  on  location,  .seven  hud  two  <iv 
three  on-site  meetings,  and  one  council  held  five  meetings  at  project  sites. 

(To  encourage  greater  interaction  and  knotvledgc  of  ongoing  ESEA  Title  III 
activities  CotinoW  meetings  should  when  possible  he  held  at  the  site  of  an 
operational  project) 

Stipends 

Council  members  receive  stipends  for  attendnuce  at  meetings  and  for  making 
on-site  visits  in  slightly  more  than  half  the  states.  Eighteen  states  do  not  pay  a 
stipend ;  one  state  pays  $10  a  meeting ;  tlirce,  $20  a  meeting ;  four,  $25  a  moot- 
ing; one,  $35  a  meeting;  seven,  $50  a  meeting;  one,  ?G5  a  meeting;  three,  $75  a 
meeting ;  and  one,  $100  a  mooting. 

(State  advisory  counoil  menihers^  devote  a  considcrahle  amount  of  time  to  Title 
III  dntics  and  therefore  should  receive  a  stipend  for  each  full  day  of  meetings 
attended) 

Subcommittees 

Council  subcommittees  were  used  during  1970-71  by  71  per  cent  of  the  councils 
whose  chairmen  responded  to  the  survey.  Only  seven  chairmen  reported  their 
councils  used  standing  (permanent)  svibcommittees.  Four  indicated  tJieir  coun- 
cils employed  a  standing  executive  committee  whose  purpose  was  leadership  and 
coord i nation  of  council  Jictivities,  Other  purposes  di'scrihod  for  standing  subcom- 
mlttt't^s  liLoluded  iifoiiosal  review,  development  of  procedures  for  needs  assessment 
studies,  project  selection,  evaluation  and  information  dissemination,  preparation 
of  the  annual  report,  study  of  budgetary  matters,  and  policy  review, 

{State  advisory  cou7icii^s  should  comidcr  utilizifig  suhcommittccs  as  the  lasio 

worMng  unit) 

Project  visitations 

Councils  vnry  somewhat  in  their  policies  with  respect  to  on-site  visits.  Fifteen 
r'hairmen  indicated  councilors  were  "encouraged"  to  visit  as  many  projects  as 
possible.  In  tliirteen  states,  members  were  "expected  as  a  part  of  membership'^ 
or  "required"  to  make  on-sites,  usually  as  a  member  of  an  evaluation  team.  The 
average  number  of  Title  HI  projects  visited  by  each  of  312  councilors  during 
fiscal  1071  was  two.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  respondents  visited  two  or  less. 

Council  chairmen 

Title  III  advisory  council  chairmen  are  elected  by  their  fellow  members  or 
appointed  by  chief  state  school  oflScers.  Based  on  tlie  ceitiflchtion  documents  for 
all  50  stntes,  47  of  the  chairmen  were  men.  Four  chairmen  out  of  ten  held  doctoral 
degrees  and  eight  of  ten  held  master's  degree  or  higher. 

Eighty -four  per  cent  of  the  chairmen  were  from  three  fields — elementary  and 
secondary  education,  higher  education,  and  business.  In  seventeen  states  the 
chairman  was  a  district  superintendent,  and  In  five  states  he  was  a  districtwide 
administrator  other  tlian  superintendent  Only  one  teacher  and  one  principal 
served  as  council  cMirman  during  1970-71.  Thirteen  chairmen  had  current  posi- 
tions iu  higher  education  and  one  was  a  professor  emeritus.  Five  of  the  chairmen 
ff  om  higher  education  were  holcUng  administrative  posts,  such  as  dean  or  presi- 
dent, in  their  colleges.  Five  of  the  chairmen  were  employed  in  business. 

THE  EELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY 

Title  III  coordinators  and  council  chairmen  in  many  states  characterize  the 
relationship  between  the  state  education  agency  and  the  council  as  a  "cooperative, 
close  working  relationship," 
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In  31  of  42  states,  chairmen  reported  that  during  1970-71  they  usually  worked 
with  the  state  coordinator  to  determine  the  agenda  foy  council  meetings.  The 
other  eleven  council  leaders  responded  that  agency  staff  most  often  determined 
meeting  schedules  and  topics. 

Council  staff 

Councils,  during  1970-71,  relied  primarily  on  state  education  agency  staff  for 
support  of  their  activities.  Questioned  as  to  whether  their  advisory  council  had 
since  J"uly,  1970,  employed  any  staff  members  (full-  or  part-time,  such  as  executive 
secretary,  administrative  assistant,  or  secretary)  who  were  not  also  employees  of 
the  state  education  agency,  30  council  chairmen  responded  negatively. 

Only  one  council  out  of  42  had  a  full-time  employee  designated  as  "executive 
secretary"  during  fiscal  year  1971.  His  job  included  reading  proposals  and  pro- 
viding members  with  summaries,  visiting  projects,  i)roviding  information  to 
members,  and  communicating  with  tlie  state  board  of  education. 

Effective  council  management  is  essential  if  the  councils  are  to  fulfill  their 
planning  role.  Councils  must  have  contir  iy,  coordination,  communication,  and 
information.  Many  councils  could  improv3  their  effectiveness  by  employing  an 
executive  secretary. 

(State  advisory  councils  should  review  the  advantages  of  employing  an  execu- 
tive secretary  loho  is  not  also  a  staff  memVer  of  the  state  education  age^tcy  to 
coordinate  activities  and  carry  out  the  assignment  of  the  council) 

An  executive  secretary  to  the  state  advisory  council  can  effectively  perform  the 
following  responsib.Uities : 

1.  Collect  and  prepare  written  materials  describing  program  status  in  all  its 
facets, 

2.  Distribute  materials  prepared  by  council  members,  state  educational  agency 
staff  and  himself  to  councilors  in  advance  of  meetings. 

3.  Prepare  council  agenda  on  the  basis  of  needs  and  requests  from  the  Title  III 
coordinator,  council  chairman,  and  members, 

4.  Organize  full  council  and  subcommittfexj  meetings, 

5.  Search  for  and  identify  problems  which  prevent  accomplishment  of  program 
goals  and  raise  issues  which  the  council  should  review. 

6.  Provide  members  with  an  analysis  of  the.  kinds  and  quality  of  proposals 
being  received  by  the  SKA  and  the  results  of  project  evaluations, 

7.  Assist  the  council  in  drafting  the  annual  report, 

8.  Arrange  on-site  visits  at  council  member  request 

Financial  arrangements 

Information  on  financial  arrangements  between  the  councils  and  the  agencies 
during  fiscal  1971  and  for  fiscal  1972  was  solicited  from  Title  III  coordinators.  In 
most  states,  a  lump  sum  is  not  allocated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  Ihe 
council  to  use  at  its  discretion.  Rather,  in  27  states  during  fiscal  1971,  funds  were 
available  to  the  council  when  it  requested  them.  In  ten  states,  tlie  coordinator 
responded  that  a  definite  portion  of  Title  III  administrative  funds  was  allocated 
at  the  begiiming  of  the  year  to  cover  council  expenses,  and  additional  funds  were 
available  when  and  if  the  council  requested  them. 

Annual  report 

Preparation  of  the  annual  report  for  fiscal  1971  was  a  joint  effort  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  agency  in  most  states.  Only  two  council  chairmen  said  that  the  annual 
report  was  drafted  by  a  committee  composed  solely  of  council  members.  In  17 
states,  a  joint  committee  of  council  members  and  staff  worked  on  the  report,  and 
three  council  leaders  said  they  did  it  themselves  with  the  help  of  state  staff.  An- 
other 17  state  council  chairmen  indicated  the  SEA  "drafted'*  the  report. 

Council  activities  should  result  in  written  documents  containing  the  councirs 
formal  recommendations  to  the  state  education  agency.  The  formal  format  of 
recommendations  should  not  Imply  lack  of  communication  between  the  council 
and  the  education  agency.  In  fact,  cooperation  and  frequent  contact  are  essential 
if  Die  advisory  council  is  to  perform  its  function  and  complement  agency  ca- 
pabinties. 

Information  management 

The  ability  of  a  council  to  identify  problems,  evaluate  alternative  solutions, 
and  recommended  courses  of  action  depends  in  part  on  management  of  the  in- 
formation flow  to  members.  The  -council  must  have  the  right  information  at 
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the  right  time.  In  most  states,  the  Title  III  coordinator  is  responsible  for  meet- 
ing council  members'  information  needs. 

When  a  person  joins  a  state  advisory  council,  he  frequently  has  little  specific 
knowledge  of  ^itle  III.  This  applies  to  public  school  persomiel  as  well  as  to  those 
from  other  fields.  Norieducators,  however,  often  have  a  further  disability.  They 
find  themselves  suddenly  immersed  in  a  responsible  position  \yithout  under- 
standing the  language  that  is  being  spoken.  Consequently,  an  important  part  of  a 
member's  introduction  to  the  Title  III  program  is  the  orientation  material  he 
receives. 

{The  state  education  agency  should  diatrihute  to  new  eouneil  members  data  and 
information  ineluding  copies  of  the  leglsJatioUj  the  guidelines^  amendmetits 
and  changes,  a  national  history  of  Title  JJJ,  and  all  other  information  neces- 
i<ury  to  inform  nc\o  council  members  of  the  purposes  and  activities  of  Title  J  J  J) 

IJesides  an  understanding  of  the  basic  purjwses,  policies  and  activities  of  Title 
III  contained  in  the  law  and  guidelines,  and  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  jiroce- 
duros  develoi)cd  by  their  states,  council  members  need  si>ecific  information  to 
guide  their  decisions/recommendations  relating  to  the  fout  phases  of  program 
xidministration — needs  assessment,  project  selection,  evaluation,  and  dissemina- 
tion. A  handbook  for  council  members  has  been  developed  by  state  councils  in 
Mississippi,  California,  and  Nebraska. 

{State  advisory  councils  should  develop  written  internal  procedures,  policies,  and 
objectives  in  the  form  of  a  state  advisory  caunoil  handbook) 

This  distribution  of  information  to  members  was  poorly  handled  during  1970-71. 
It  was  found  that  a  significant  number  of  councilors  hadn't  read  the  Title  III 
legislation  or  guidelines,  and  many  did  not  know  in  advance  what  specific  issues 
would  be  discussed  at  meetings  and  hence  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
^n  alternative  courses  of  action.  Finally,  project  evaluation  reports  were  fre- 
quently not  seen  by  coimcilors  until  the  meeting  at  which  a  project  conliuuation 
{lc»cision  was  to  be  made. 

V.  The  National  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  State  edvcation  agencies 
talce  the  necessary  action  to  insure  that  all  advisory  council  metnbers  are 
adequately  briefed  on  the  purposes,  policies,  and  nctivities  of  the  State 
advisory  council 

ROLE  OF  TITLE  HI  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

In  performing  their  functions  of  reviewing,  reporting,  recommending,  and 
advising,  state  advisory  councils  serve  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Title  III  pro- 
gram. They  promote  the  development  and  dissemination* of  new  practices  which 
solve  educational  problems  more  effectively  than  current  practices  have  done. 
Their  essential  function,  then,  is  to  stimulate  better  ways  of  educating  young 
people. 

In  the  light  of  the  activities  involved  in  Title  III  and  the  characteristics  of 
advisory  councils,  what  can  they  do  best  in  fulfilling  this  function? 

Advisory  councils  consist  of  relatively  small  numbers  of  people  who  meet 
infrequently  and  most  of  whom  have  full-time  responsibilities  apart  from  the 
council.  The  membership  is  diverse  in  terms  of  experience  and  fields  of  employ- 
ment and  is  appointed  to  represent  a  number  of  difi[erent  points  of  view. 

A  Title  III  program  can  be  described  as  involving  the  following  activities : 

I,  Definition  of  goals,  objectives,  and  policies, 

IT.  Planning  what  should  be  done  to  achieve  goals, 

III.  Planning  how  to  do  what  must  be  done, 

IV.  Implementation  and  carrying  out  of  plans,  including 
.A.  Assessment  of  educational  needs 

B.  Development  of  projects 

C.  Selection  of  projects  >  - 
X).  Operation  of  projects 

E.  Evaluation  of  projects 

F.  Deciding  to  continue  or  terminate  projects 

G.  Dissemination  of  successful  projects 

JI.  Evaluation  of  program.  •  ■ 
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Advisory  councils  are  less  inalifled  than  state  education  agency  staffs 

to  perform  functions  which  r  technical  knowledge  and  background.  Be- 

cause of  the  broad  base  of  their  memberships,  they  are,  however,  uniquely  able 
to  examine  and  define  program  goals  in  the  public  interest.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  so  long  as  the  requirement  that  councils  **review,  and  make  recom- 
mendations .  .  .  with  respect  to  each  application  for  a  grant  .  .  remains 
in  the  law,  council's  will  be  distracted  from  performing  those  functions  for 
which  they  are  best  equipped  and  in  which  their  impact  upon  program  success 
would  be  greatest.  The  time  which  councils  must  now  spend  iu  project  reading 
and  evaluation  is  lost  to  creative  thinking  and  long-range  planning. 

VL  The  National  Advisory  Council  Recommends  That  the  Congress  Amend  the 
B8EA  Title  III  Legislation  To  Emphasize  the  State  Advisory  Cou7tcils'  Role 
in  Policy  Creation  and  the  Formation  of  Program  Objectives 

Views  From  the  States 
state  departments  of  education 

Tlie  annual  ESBA  Title  III  report  required  of  each  .state  by  the  OflQce  of  Edu- 
cation asks  for  a  statement  of  administrative  problems  whicli  have  been  encoun- 
tered by  the  states.  It  also  asks  what  contributions  the  state's  Title  III  program 
lias  made  to  education  in  the  state  and  wliat  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
state  education  agency  as  a  result  of  the  Title  III  program.  Since  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  structured  new  federal-state  relationships  in 
creating  a  program  of  federal  assistance  to  American  education,  and  since  of  its 
Titles,  Title  III  is  the  most  state-oriented,  the  views  of  state  education  agencies 
are  of  special  significance. 

Eighty -five  per  cent  of  Title  III  appropriations  are  now  state-administered. 
Some  states  believe  all  Title  III  funds  should  be  controlled  by  the  states,  sup- 
porting this  view  with  criticism  of  federal  administration  of  the  15  iier  cent 
Section  30(5  reserve  held  by  the  Commis?5lou  of  Education.  Several  state  odiK.'ation 
agencies  indicated  that  they  were  not  consulted  about  the  funding  of  15  per  cent 
projects  in  their  states,  objecting  that  the  federal  government  funded  projects 
which  had  previously  been  disapproved  for  state  grants  for  such  reasons  as  the 
known  inability  of  the  local  education  agency  to  continue  support  after  termina- 
tion of  federal  funding. 

Misunderstanding  concerning  the  Section  306  funds  may  arise  largely  from 
inadequate  connnunications  between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  states.  The 
desire  for  fuller  communication  between  USOE,  SEA's,  and  LEA's  is  frequently 
repeated  in  the  state  reports.  "While  many  states  comment  upon  their  good  rehi- 
tionslups  with  USOE  personnel,  some  ask  wistfully  for  "at  least  one  visit  a  year" 
from  a  Title  III  area  desk  representative,  or  for  written  rather  than  simply  oral 
comments  nnd  criticism  from  OE  on  their  state  programs.  One  state  suggests  in- 
service  activities  by  the  federal  agency,  related  to  the  needs  of  the  states  and 
grouped  by  needs  rather  tlmn  by  regions ;  and  anotlier  asks  for  regional  teaching 
research  agencies  to  do  studies  in  assessment,  behavioral  objectives,  and  models 
for  evaluation.  Many  states  say  that  the  Title  III  program  is  the  pilot  effort  in 
the  state  education  agency  in  new  educational  areas  of  management  by  objectives, 
needs  assessment,  accountability,  and  educational  evaluation.  There  are  repeated 
expressions  of  interest  In  federal  assistance  in  development  of  assessment  and 
evaluation  models. 

The  greatest  stresses  in  the  federal-state  relationship  appear  to  be  in  pragmatic, 
practical  areas.  Reporting  forms  are  too  complex,  too  late,  and  too  nummerous, 
say  almost  all  of  the  states.  Some  candidly  admit  that  their  troubles  with  forms 
are  not  all  the  fault  of  the  federal  government;  under  state  administration  of 
Title  III  funds,  numerous  state  agencies,  with  varying  calendars  and  formats,  re- 
quest the  same  information  asked  for  on  federal  forms.  There  is  major  concern 
about  repeated  changes  in  forms — "Just  when  we  learn  the  rules  of  the  ball  game, 
they  are  changed!"  It  Is  emphasized  that  criteria  in  areas  such  as  needs  assess- 
ment and  project  planning  are  sometimes  changed  after  deadline  dates,  neces- 
sitating rewriting  of  submitted  proposals.  Almost  unanimously,  the  states  ask 
for  more  lead  time  for  preparing  forms;  It  is  suggested  that  the  information  to 
be  requested  on  a  given  form  be  made  known  to  the  states  at  the  beginning  of. 
Instead  of  after  the  end  of,  a  reporting  period.  There  Is  considerable  criticism  of 
"draft"  forms  which  are  followed  by  .final  forms  only  after  long  delay.  There  is 
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special  concern»about  delays  in  the  approval  of  submitted  state  plans.  In  the  1970 
report,  the  Council  recommended  that  the  reporting  process  be  improved.  This 
recommendation  is  even  more  urgent  today. 

VIJ.  The  National  Advisory  Council  Recommends  That  Appropriate  Groups  Bo 
Involved  in  the  Creation  of  Simplified  Reporting  Instruments  and  Report- 
inff  Dates  Be  Dissetninated  Well  in  Advayicc  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  Adhered  to  hy  the  Btates 

Early  Congressional  appropriation  of  funds  for  education  programs  in  fiscal 
1972  has  given  state  education  agencies  hope  that  one  major  problem  of  the  past 
may  now  be  alleviated.  It  is  clear  that  late  appropriations  and  late  funding  have 
created  administrative  and  organization!  diliicuUies  for  the  states.  Some  states 
suggest  three-year  forward  funding  for  all  Title  III  projects,  or  at  lea.st  noma 
form  of  guarantee  that  money  vi'ill  be  available  to  continue  an  ongoing  project. 
The  difliculty  encountered  by  LBA's  in  having  to  carry  started  projects  for  as 
much  as  half  of  a  fiscal  year  before  delayed  state  funds  can  be  released  to  theui 
is  cited,  and  it  is  felt  that  such  financial  problems  militate  against  obtaining  the 
bust  professional  staffs  for  projects. 

If  late  funding  produces  confusion  and  frustration,  inadequate  funding  seems 
to  cause  something  close  to  sorrow  in  state  education  agencies.  A  large  and  popu- 
lous state  reports  that  it  must  reject  three  out  of  four  submitted  project  applica- 
tions because  of  lack  of  funds  and  speculates  that  this  known  rejection  rate  in- 
hibits creativity  and  innovation  in  the  state.  There  are  recommendations"  tliat 
Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  authorized 
funds.  All  states  report  that  requests  for  Title  III  projects  far  outstrip  available 
funds  and  that  this  fact  distorts  the  competitive  process  by  Avhich  grajits  are 
awarded,  since  many  fully  qualified  applications  must  bo  denied. 

Combination  of  NDEA  Title  V-A,  Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing,  with 
Title  III  has  produced  changes  in  the  philosophy  back  of  state  administration  of 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  and  encouraged  innovative  approaches  to 
persistent  guidance  problems,  according  to  some  states.  In  other  states,  the  two 
programs  are  felt  to  be  incompatible  because  of  the  guidelines  proscribed  fnr 
them  in  the  legislation.  There  is  expressed  opposition  to  consolidation  of  Title 
III  with  other  federal  programs  whose  primary  trusts  are  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  materials.  Many  states  are  concrened' about  the  lack  of  guidelines  for 
placing  emphasis  in  guidance  projects,  asking  if  they  are  to  be  administered  as 
Innovations  or  according  to  earlier  practice  imdcr  Title  V-A. 

VIII.  The  National  Advisory  Cornell  Recommends  That  the  Office  of  Ed'iicnf\on 
Draft  Comprehensive  Guidelines  for  the  Administration  of  Qnidancc^ 
Counseling,  and  Testing  Progra7ns  Under  Title  III 
The  states  express  the  strong  conviction  that  Title  TIT  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  creating  an  atmosphere  for  oV.ange  in  education.  Having  risk  money  avail- 
able from  other  than  local  revenues  has  been  psychologically  important,  they  say, 
In  gaining  community  acceptance  of  innovation.  Title  III  staffs  point  out  that 
the  management  concepts  integral  to  Title  III — needs  assessment  and  identifica- 
tion, program  research  and  planning,  management  by  objectives,  evaluation,  and 
accountability — are  in  the  forefront  of  current  education  theory.  Many  say  the* 
Title  III  staff  serves  in  a  consultant  capacity  to  other  state  education  divisions 
which  are  now  building  these  concepts  into  their  programs.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned that  as  a  result  of  Title  III  the  state  education  agency  has  created  a  de- 
partment of  program  management  or  has  reactivated  one  wliich  had  long  been 
dormant.  Many  states  say  that  Title  HI  has  encouraged  cooperation  between 
school  districts  In  the  use  of  intermediate  planning  and  research  units  and  that 
cooperation  has  increased  between  education  departments  and  other  state 
agencies,  as  well  as  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 

;  STATSr  ADVISOBY  COUNCILS 

state  advisory  councils  are  asked  to  include  in  their  annual  reports  to  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the- National  Advisory  Council 
recommendations  as  to, how  Title  III  may  be  improved  and  made  more  effective. 
The  responsibility  of  submitting  an  anual  report,  together  with  that  of  adviJ-ing 
the  state  agency  on  preparation  of  the  state  plan*  reviewing  apiiUcations  nnder 
the  plan,  and  evaluating  projects,  is  mandated  to  the  councils  by  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
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In  1971,  state  councils  express  strong  concern  tliat  Title  III  retain  its  identity 
in  any  future  legislative  or  nrlmiuifiitnUive  actions.  Pointinpr  out  that  the  Congres- 
sional intont  in  Title  III  was  to  support  innovation  apd  creativity  in  order  to 
sustain  this  essential  part  of  educational  growth,  tJiey  urge  that  Title  III  not  be 
combined  with  other  federal  programs  which  have  dissimilar  philosophies  and 
thrusts.  The  councils  ask  that  funds  be  clearly  identified  for  use  in  educational 
innovation  in  revenue-sharing  proposals,  saying  they  believe  that  nondesignated 
distribution  of  revenues  to  the  states  would  result  in  the  use'  of  all  funds  for 
operating  needs  of  school  systems,  to  the  neglect  of  innovation. 

Experience  with  the  recent  combination  of  NDEA  Title  V-A  with  Title  III 
leads  state  advisory  councils  to  recommend  that  Title  III  not  l)e  constituted 
the  management  arm  of  another  federal  program  without  provision  of  adequate 
safegnai'ds  for  the  creative  aspects  of  Title  III.  They  asjv  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation give  the  states  specific  guidelines  for  the  administration  of  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs  of  the  former  Title  V-A. 

Advisory  councils  say  they  know  that  many  applications  for  Title  III  funds 
cannot  be  granted  because  of  current  levels  of  funding,  and  they  agree  with 
state  education  agencies  that  creative  educational  change  is  damaged  by  rejec- 
tion of  many  promising  qualified  proposals.  The  (Councils  urge  Congress  to 
increase  the  level  of  Title  III  funding  to  a  point  more  nearly  commensurate  mth 
authoi'i nation.  Many  councils  disapprove  of  earmarking  of  Title  III  funds,  say- 
ing tliat  this  reduces  the  ability  of  their  states  to  make  flexible  responses  to 
educational  needs.  Advisory  councils  also  object  to  delays  in  allocation  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  their  states  by  the  Office  of  Education.  One  council  points  out 
that  although  it  has  been  told  that  its  state  plan  was  among  the  first  seven  to  he 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1072,  money  had  not  yet  been  made  available  to  the  state 
at  the  end  of  November,  3971,  by  which  time  local  projects  had  been  operating 
for  five  months  without  funds. 

Councils  express  concern  about  the  Commissioner's  dif^cretionary  15  per  cent 
of  Title  III  funds.  Many  feel  that  they  are  not  consulted  or  informed  about  the 
policies  which  govern  the  use  of  these  funds,  which  they  say  have  impact  within 
their  states  on  the  Title  III  program  as  a  whole.  Many  councils  suggest  that 
Section  306  funds  should  be  administered  on  the  same  guidelines  as  those  which 
govern  f*tate  grant  funds.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  discretionary  funds  to  be 
used  by  the  Commis.sioner  for  national  educational  purposes  be  appropriated  by 
Congress  specifically  for  this  puiT)0se,  with  no  discretionary  funds  provided  for  in 
the  categorical  title??  of  ESEA. 

2X.  The  National  Advisortf  Council  Recommenffs  That  the  CnmmiSHioner  of  Edu- 
cation Tatce  the  Necessary  Aofions  To  Insure  That  State  Departments  of 
V](li(cafwn  and  ES?EA  Title  TTT  Advisory  Councils  Are  Involved  in  the 
Selection  of  Projects  Funded  Under  Section'  S06  (Special  Programs  and 
Projects — 25  percent)  and  That  the  Use  of  Those  Funds  Be  CompatiUe 
With  the  Guidelines  EstaUishcd  for  the  State  Grant  Program 
State  advisory  councils  believe  they  should  contribute  to  community  aware- 
ness of  Title  III,  but  gome  doubt  that  the  mandatory  public  annual  meeting  is  an 
effective  means  of  doing  this.  Tliey  say  that  such  meetings  are  often  poorly 
attended,  despite  considerable  effort  to  publicize  them  in  advance.  State  coun- 
cils believe  they  should  keep  local  Congressional  delegations  informed  of  Title 
III  programs  in  their  states  and  they  are  concerned  that  Congress  continue 
federal  support  for  innovation  and  creativity  in  education  in  any  new  education 
legislation. 

State  advisory  councils  express  interest  in  knowing  how  well  they  are  doing 
their  own  jobs.  One  state  suggests  that  the  Office  of  Education  conduct  sampling 
audits  to  ascertain  the  contributit)n  of  advisory  councils  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  Title  ni  programs  and  that  guidelines  be  provided  for  the  conc^.uct  of 
eoundl  business.  Other  states  would  welcome  regional  conferences  of  state 
advisory  council  members  for  the  exchange  of  information.  It  is  'iiiggested  that 
the  Office  of  Education  send  to  councils  directly  information  which  is  now  sup- 
plied to  state  departments  of  education  for  transmittal  to  councils:  and  the 
Xational  Advisory  Council  is  asked  to.keep  state  councils  informed  of  national 
developments  which  affect  the  Title  III  program,  St/ite  advisory  councils  re- 
peatedly emphasize  their  desire  for  clbse  cooperation  with  other  councils,  with  the 
National  Advisory.  Council,  and  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  cbjeetives  of  Title  III.  .  \ 
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National  Assessment  of  Title  III  Projects 

In  1971-72,  the  National  Advisory  Council  undertook  a  systematic  evaluation 
of  Title  III  projects,  under  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  ten  to  fifteen  projects  which  might  serve  as  models 
for  national  dissemination.  The  assessment  sought  projects  having  the  following 
cliaracteristics : 

1.  ^  Internal  evaluation  procedures  which  produce  concrete  evidence  of  cog- 
nitive learner  gains; 

2.  Program  structures  which  can  be  duplicated  or  adapted  in  other  sites  to 
meet  comi:arabIe  educational  needs. 

Projects  nominated  by  state  Title  III  coordinators  were  reviewed  by  the 
research  organization's  evaluation  staff.  Preliminary  study  w^as  based  upon 
materials  submitted  by  the  projects,  and  final  evaluation  was  made  by  means 
of  on-site  visits. 

Eleven  projects  are  reviewed  in  V\q  following  pages.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  considers  these  to  be  outstanding  projects  but  also  believes  that  they 
represent  many  hundreds  of  other  imaginative  and  successful  Title  III  efforts. 

The  assessment  study  was  the  first  such  national  appraisal  of  Title  III  projects. 
The  experience  gained  iu  this  assessment  indicates  both  the  need  of  such  assess- 
ment and  the  importance  of  developing  the  techniques  for  accurate  examination 
of  innovative  education  programs.  There  is  also  clear  need  for  nvaluation  instru- 
ments in  affective  as  well  as  cognitive  areas  of  learning. 

Dissemination  of  these  projects  will  be  conducted  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Kducation. 

cnoss-AQE  teaching 

Xt  first  glance,  CTOss-Age  Teaching — with  its  basic  idea  of  older  students 
tutoring  younger  students — ni iglit  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  tlie  i>ages  of  his- 
tory. But  as  practiced  in  tlie  Ontario-Montclair  School  District,  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia, this  project  carries  tlie  stamp  of  the  1970*s.  First,  both  tutors  and  tlie 
tutored  experience  gains  in  academic  achievement  and  self-image.  Second,  its 
design  calls  for  planning  and  later  evaluation  of  tutoring  sessions  by  older 
srudents  with  teachers,  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  individual  younger 
students. 

Thus,  both  the  Olders  and  the  Youngers,  as  they  are  termed  in  this  project, 
benefit.  The  Olders,  70  volunteers  each  semester  from  the  eighth  grade,  improve 
tlieir  academic  achievement  and  develop  a  iiigh  degree  of  respon.sibility  and  a 
renewed  sense  of  self- worth.  The  Youngers,  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade 
students  who  had  failed  to  achieve  academic  gains  or  social  acceptance,  expe- 
rience new  interest  in  learning  and  greater  self-confidence  as  a  result  of  the 
Oldera'  personal  attention.  The  emphasis  in  the  project  is  on  the  learner  rather 
than  the  teacher;  hut  the  teacher,  as  friendly  consultant  and  guide  rather  than 
authority  figure,  adds  a  stimulating  and  enriching  factor  to  tutoring  activities. 

BvaluatJon  data  based  on  pretests  and  post-tests  following  a  seven-month  at- 
tendance period  were  divided  into  five  categories :  academic  learning,  self-concept, 
social  acceptability,  discipline,  and  attendance.  Tests  included  California  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  McDaniol  Inferred  and  Self- Concept  Scales,  and  Sociograms.  Data 
were  also  collected  on  attendance  patterns  and  discipline.  In  addition,  the  opin- 
ions of  students,  teachers  and  parents  were  solicited  through  questionnaires.  A 
Poole- Young  Associates  Research  team  analyzed  the  data  and  arrived  at  the 
evaluations. 

Both  the  Youngers  and  the  Olders  had  lower  mean  IQ  and  grade  placement 
scores  upon  entering  tlie  program  than  did  control  groups.  In  the  project's  second 
year,  mean  scores  of  the  Olders  exceeded  those  of  a  control  group  in  both 
reading  and  math  by  three  months  and  in  language  by  two ;  mean  scores  of 
the  Youngers  exceeded  those  of  the  control  group  in  reading  by  two  months 
and  in  language  by  one  month,  with  both  the  experimental  and  the  control  group 
gaining  eight  months  in  math  during  this  seven-month  period.  In  the  third  year, 
mean  scores  of  the  Olders  exceeded  those  of  the  control  group  in  reading  by 
four  months  but  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  control  group  in  mathematics 
and  language ;  mean  scores  of  the  Youngers,  who.  had  previously  averaged 
only  six  months^  gain  during  seven  months  in  reading,  language,  and  math, 
advanced  a  year  and  one  month  in  each  subject. 

Gains  in  self-concept  exceeded  those  of  controls  by  1,4  and  5.69  points  for  the 
Youngers  and  Olders,  respectively;  according  to  teacher  ratings,  and  5.22  and 
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5.39,  respectively,  on  pnpil-rated  scules.  On  sociometric  ratings  for  learning  and 
leadership,  both  experimental  groups  increased  in  acceptability  by  their  peers, 
while  a!l  comparison  groups  declined.  In  teacher  ratings  on  discipline  during  tlie 
second  year,  Olders  and  Youngers  exceeded  control  groups  bv  six  per  cent  and  2S 
per  cent,  respectively;  during  the  third  year,  Olders  experienced  continued  im- 
provement but  Youngers  did  not,  possibly  because  of  a  growing  sense  of  freedom 
of  expression.  The  Youngers,  finally,  significantly  reduced  their  absences  as  com- 
pared with  control  groups ;  and  the  Olders,  although  exceeding  absences  of  control 
groups,  improved  previous  rates  of  absenteeism.  Process  data  from  questionnaires 
sent  to  students,  students,  parents,  and  administrators  were  most  encouraging. 

If  added  clerical  work  could  be  managed  and  transportation  were  not  ner^s- 
sary,  this  program  could  be  histalled  without  cost  to  a  school  system.  Costs  for 
development  stages  were  about  ?166  per  child ;  results  of  these  stages  are  avail- 
able to  other  schools. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  KESOUBCES  CENTER 

The  four  components  of  the  Developmental  Resources  Center,  Cheshire,  Con- 
necticut— each  with  its  own  specific  objective — are  focused  on  one,  overriding 
goal :  to  gaiu  a  better  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  children  learn. 

The  project's  first  component.  Developmental  Placement,  has  been  a  joint 
understaking  with  the  Gesell  Institute  of  Child  Development.  Its  purpose  is  to 
incorporate  knowledge  of  a  child's  developmental  level,  gained  through  the  Gefsoll 
Institute  Developmental  Examination,  with  his  placement  in  school.  A  child's 
developmental  level  of  verbal  expression,  for  instance,  is  an  excellent  clue  to  his 
re^idiness  to  read. 

^  The  rationale  behind  Component  One  is  that  when  children  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  developmental  level— or  behavioral  ag-e — rather  than  their  chrono- 
logical age,  mental  ability,  or  academic  performance,  learning  is  enhanced.  Che- 
shire children  who  are  found  to  need  extra  time  for  developmental  growth  are 
given  that  time  and,  simultaneously,  allowed  to  proceed  sequentially  and  at  their 
own  rate  through  the  academic  skills.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides haUsteps  (half-years)  in  assessing  readniess  and  moving  through  the 
primary,  grades. 

The  second  component  of  this  project,  Perceptual  Training,  attempts  to  teach 
children  the  Icey  concepts  and  skills  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  bv  com- 
bining problem-solving  tasks  with  the  gross  motor  activities  of  perceptual' train- 
ing games.  The  games  require  the  integrated  use  of  all  the  stmses  to  solve  the 
problems.  The  children  decode  and  use  written  and  verbal  messages,  move  their 
bodies  effectively  through  space,  observe  and  use  visual  clues,  and  correlate  verbal 
symbols  with  spatial  relationships. 

Tlie  perceptual  training  activities  are  both  diagnostic  in  that  the  learning  proc- 
ess IS  made  visible  to  the  teacher,  and  remedial,  in  that  they  offer  a  child  the 
opportiinity  to  discover  and  improve  his  perceptual  abilities'.  Project  research 
highlights  the  fact  that  even  children  who  succeed  in  school  often  do  so  bv 
compensating  for  perceptual  problems  and  they,  too,  can  greatly  benefit  from  the 
perceptual  training  games.  Cheshire  teachers,  through  a  series  of  workshops  dis- 
cover their  own  approaches  to  problem-solving  and  ways  to  set  up  situations 
which  allow  their  students.  In  turn,  to  discover  theirs.  The  techniques  cover  four 
areas  which  may  represent  problems :  posture,  spatial  relationships,  bodv  parts 
and  movements.  i  j  ^ 

The  project's  third  component,  the  Mother-Child  Tutoring  Program,  is  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  benefit  underachieving  students  by  instructing  them  with  their 
mothers  m  the  sensory-motor  activities  of  the  perceptual  training  program  Tlii:^ 
component  is  based  on  tlie  assumption  that  a  child's  first  and  most  important 
learning  occurs  at  home,  that  his  mother  is  his  first  and  often  best  teacher,  . and 
that  If  mothers  are  trained  they  can  be  efeective  in  their  younger  children.  In  this 
program,  special  benefits  seem  to  accrue  when  a  mother  and  child,  as  partners, 
undertake  sensoi-y-motor  activities  together.  Each  learus  to  appreciate  the  learn- 
ing strengths  and  problems  of  the  other. 

In  the  fourth  component,  a  cooperative  venture  of  the  Center  and  the  Yale 
bchool  of  Art  and  Architecture,  architectural  students  worked  in  project  class- 
rooms  as  educational  aides.  Their  purpose  was  to  experience  the  demands  of 
teaching,  the  processes  of  learning,  and  the  overall  operation  of  the  school  plant 
and  out  of  these  experiences  ot  develop  a  knowledge  of  spatial  conditions  neednl 
to  support  the  learning  process.  The  result  has  been  that  readinass  classrooms 
nave  been  changed  architecturally  to  provide  broader  perceptual  experience  for 
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the  ciiildreu  and  other  equipment  and  facilities — desks,  blackboards,  windsills, 
ct'iling  heiglits,  and  lights — ^liave  been  redesigned  to  make  them  not  only  more  com- 
fortable or  attractive  but  also  more  conducive  of  learning. 

Evaluation  of  this  project  has  taken  a  number  of  forms,  both  objective  and 
subjective.  A  comparison  of  achievement,  using  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills, 
between  fourth-grade  children  who  had  been  developmentally  placed  and  those 
who  had  been  traditionally  placed,  showed  that  developmental  age  produced 
significantly  better  academic  gains.  Other  test  scores,  secured  at  the  third-grade 
level,  indicated  significant  improvement  in  reading.  Pre-program  and  post-pro- 
gram figure  drawings  documented  changes  in  self-image.  Teachers  observations, 
taken  from  anecdotal  records,  confirm  growth  in  perceptual  and  tactile  awareness, 
directionality,  and  spatial  orientation. 

In  addition,  and  most  importantly,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  their  teaching  styles  and  understanding  of  how  a  child  learns 
?iad  changed.  Pretests  and  post-to.sts  indicated  teachers  perceptions  of  their  roles 
had  altered  significantly,  from  dominance  in  the  classroom  to  alert  and  sensitive 
interaction  with  students. 

COOPERATIVE  INDIVIDUALIZED  READING  PROJECT  (CIRP) 

Heading  instruction  in  the  United  States  has  long  been  dominated  by  various 
basal  reading  series.  Indeed,  many  schools  rely  on  a  single  series  of  basal  texts. 
The  keystone  of  the  Cooperative  I^idividuaU^ned  Reading  Project  {GIRP)y  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  however,  is  a  catalog  based  on  a  materials  retrieval  system 
which  enables  teachers  to  select  specific  lessons  out  of  many  possibilities  to  deal 
with  the  learning  needs  and  characteristics  of  individual  students. 

The  catalog  was  developed  by  a  team  of  reading  specialists  attached  to  the 
project  who  analyzed  the  content  of  59  published  reading  programs  and  tagged 
each  lesson  according  to  the  following :  1)  reading  skills  or  set  of  skills  involved ; 
2 )  media  employed,  e.g.,  casette,  game,  workbook,  film  loop,  visual,  video  tape,  or 
test;  8)  use  made,  e.g.,  teachei^directed,  self-checking,  programmed,  or  teacher 
training:  4)  mode  of  presentation,  e.g.,  visual,  auditory,  or  tactile;  and  5)  type 
of  student  response,  eg.,  indicaterl,  say,  write,  trace. 

To  identify  students  instructional  needs  and  characteristics  in  the  first  place 
and  to  monitor  student  performance  thereafter,  the  project  staff  has  also  de- 
veloped tlie  Student  Information  System  (SIS).  SIS  has  two  parts:  a  student- 
monitoring  system,  which  enables  a  teacher  to  continuously  record  and  use  in- 
lV)rmation  about  each  child,  and  a  cumulative  record-keeping  system.  The  CIRP 
staff  has  also  developed  a  set  of  diagnostic  checks  which  follow  the  same  se- 
quence of  skills  found  in  the  MRS  catalog. 

The  program  was  launched  during  1970-71  as  a  corollary  to  the  Westport 
Continuous  Progress  Program  in  Reading.  The  latter  had  been  instituted  some 
five  years  earlier  for  students  who  could  read  above  national  norms  and  above 
grade  level  but  who  nevertheless  were  functioning  at  only  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  what  might  have  been  their  expected  ability. 

In  developing  the  materials  retrieval  system,  attention  was  first  given  to 
materials  which  deal  with  decoding  skills,  because  there  are  basic  to  learning 
how  to  read.  The  catalog  of  decoding  skills  is  currently  undergoing  examination 
for  possible  needed  revision.  Also  during  this  school  year  a  second  catalog  is 
being  drawn  up — this  time  on  strnctural-analysis  skills — with  a  taxonomy 
being  created,  relevant  materials  being  coded,  and  a  computer  program  being  de- 
veloped to  print  the  catalog.  A  third  catalog  vrtll  deal  with  comprehension. 

In  initiating  CIRP,  students  in  four  first-  and  second-grade  cJa.ssroonis  were 
tested  with  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Tests  at  the  end  of  September  and 
the  beginning  of  March.  During  this  period,  the  projects  first-grade  classes  at- 
tained mean  grade  equivalent  scores  in  both  vocabulary  and  comprehension  of 
3.0.  compared  with  2.5  and  2.4,  respectively,  by  regular  classes  in  Westport,  and 
national  norms  of  1.9.  The  projects  second-grade  students  equalled  regular  stu- 
dents in  vocabulary,  with  mean  equivalent  scores  of  4.1  for  both  and  in  compre- 
hension scored  4.3  against  3.7  for  regular  classes  and  2.7  in  national  norms. 

A  substantial  amount  of  project  costs  has  been  used  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  can  be  capitalized  upon  by  an  adopting  district.  Estimates  are  that 
the  program  can  be  adopted  for  approximately  $69  per  pupil  annually  above 
regular  program  costs*  Twenty  dollars  of  this  fig  ire  is  accounted  for  by  aides 
salaries. 
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All  aspects  of  the  program  are  designed  to  allow  for  freedom  of  choice  for  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  The  broad  range  of  instructional  possibilities  represented 
introduced  the  problem  of  adjusting  to  varying  philosophies  and  approaches; 
there  is  also  the  question  of  gaps  in  the  sequential  development  of  skills  which 
may  occur  if  too  much  s^vitcliing  takes  place  between  various  sets  of  material. 
When  conducted  by  a  well  trained,  knowledgeable  teacher,  however,  tliese  prob- 
lems can  become  minor. 

The  CIRP  program  now  operates  in  69  classrooms,  in  Darien,  Hartford,  Led- 
yard,  Stamford,  and  Wilton,  in  addition  to  Westport.  Some  of  the  newer  projects 
are  in  imier  city  schools  and  should  enable  the  concept  to  be  applied  in  situations 
quite  different  from  the  suburban  atmosphere  where  it  originated. 

HAW  AH  ENGLISH  PROJECT  (HEP) 

A  mid-60's  survey  of  educational  needs  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  indicated  that 
upgrading  the  language  arts  curriculum  was  the  most  critical.  As  a  result,  the 
Hawaii  English  Project  {HBP),  funded  through  Title  III,  undertook  to  re- 
design the  state's  basic  English  curriculum.  The  new  design  was  to  embody 
contemporary  knowledge  in  the  field  of  English  and  modern  theories  of  learning 
and  instruction;  and  to  be  in  accord  with  a  recently  pronounced  statement  of 
educational  purpose  for  the  Hawaiian  schools.  A  program  for  grades  K-t>  i.s 
virtually  completed  ;  development  of  a  program  for  grades  7-12  began  in  Septem- 
ber, 1971. 

The  theory  underlying  HEPAolds  that  there  are  three  dimensions  to  language 
study—as  a  skill,  as  a  system,  and  as  art — but  that  the  ways  of  "knowing '  ^.aeh 
are  different.  Hence,  the  HEP  program  is  made  up  of  three  subprograms: 
Language  Skills,  Language  Systems,  and  Literature. 

The  Language  Skills  Program  is.  an  individualized  learning  system  which 
highlights  communication  and  self-direction  in  learning.  It  is  a  "system"  because 
all.  of  its  components— goals,  roles  for  pupils  and  teacher,  class  organization, 
time,  space,  and  materials — are  organized  In  specific  ways  to  help  children  achieve 
objectives  they,  them.selves,  select.  Activities  include  reading,  writing,  type- 
writing (considered  a  form  of  communicating  In  writing),  listening,  and  six^ak- 
Ing.  For  each  of  these  activities  the  project  has  assembled  a  range  of  materials 
which  allows  children  to  put  together  combinations  that  best  help  them. 

In  addition  to  learning  self-direction,  the  children  learn  to  evaluate  their 
efforts,  to  teach  each  other,  and  to  demojistrate  or  exemplify  a  desired  goal,  thus 
reinforcing  their  own  learning  as  well  as  helping  their  peers.  A  self -monitoring 
plan  allows  even  the  nonreading  child  to  mark  his  daily  progress. 

The  Language  Systems  subprogram  is  made  up  of  a  set  of  sixteen  inquiry 
units  collectively  called  "Perspectives  in  Communication."  Each  unit  takes  up 
a  special  topic  which  illuminates  a  particular  kind  of  communication  or  helps 
children  discover  how  human  communication  is  special,  how  their  own  langimge 
works,  and  how  language  affects  people  and  societies!  The 'children  do  research, 
make  collection.?,  perform  experiments,  invent  and  i^yl  language  games,  and 
construct  sound  or  symbol  systems.  They  also  mt'\ke  dictionaries,  investigate 
codes,  and  write  commercials  and  radio  plays,  expanding  their  insight  with 
each  activity  on  what  communication  is  and  how  language  systems  work. 

Literature  in  HEP  is  studied  as  an  art  form  which  uses  language  as  its 
medium.  By  capitalizing  on  children's  interests  at  each  age,  the  pi-ogram  hires 
them  to  a  greater  response  to  literature  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  how  a 
writer  makes  his  readers  react.  In  responding  to  the  poems,  plays,  and  stories, 
the  children  in  this  program  perform  in  classroom  dramatics,  pantomime,  and 
puppetry,  make  music,  create  and  play  games,  paint,  draw,  ahd  model  with  clay, 
and  talk  and  write. 

In  evaluating  Language  Skills,  a  sample  of  611  HEP  children  were  measured 
against  365  comparable  children,  each  gi-oup  K-3,  using  data  from  tests,  observ.'i- 
tions,  and  records  and  interviews  with  administrators,  teachers,  and  parents. 
Findings  showed,  among  other  results,  that  there  were  significant  differences 
in  reading  achievement  in  favor  of  HEP  third-.tvradors,  as  measured  by  the 
Gates-McGiTiitie  Silent  Reading  Test,  and  in  HEP  second-graders,  as  measured 
by  the  California  Reading  Test.  HEP  children  also  demonstrated  greater  self- 
direction  when  fourteen  behaviors  characteristic  of  S'elf-direction  were  compared, 
and,  finally,  sample  children  in  the  program  had  consistently  higher  raw  score 
means  in  htindOTiting  achievement  as  measured  in  a  project-developed  test. 

Included  in  evaluatior.  of  the  Language  Systems  subprogram  was  a  test 
designed  to  apply  the  princip}f»s  of  linguistics  to  an  invented  language.  In  this 
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test,  HEP  students  outranked  control  students  in  measures  of  content  but  were 
slightly  lower  in  measures  of  attitude.  It  is  anticipated  tliat  a  greater  number 
of  students  and  a  wider  range  of  abilities  will  be  represented  in  the  next  evalua- 
tion sample. 

Tests  in  the  Literature  subprogram  were  designed  to  measure  students*  ability 
to  understand  and  appreciate  literature.  Each  test  consisted  of  four  items — 
theme,  plot,  structure,  and  characters — of  a  story  read  to  the  students.  A  close 
examination  of  raw  test  scores  revealed  that  the  experimental  group  scored 
consistently  higher  on  the  first  three  items  and  that  the  control  group  scored 
higher  on  the  fourth. 

The  Hawaii  English  Program  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  program 
of  studies  called  English  is  universal;  that  is,  it  is  a  required  study  in  most 
schools,  regarded  as  beneficial  for  all  students.  Thus,  tliough  the  HEP  program 
waa  designed  specifically  for  children  in  Hawaii,  the  program  is  equally  appro- 
priate for  mainland  children/Modifications  are  possible  and  even  suggested  for 
those  program  elements  so  specifically  Hawaiian  as  to  be  meaningless  or  use- 
less elsewhere.  Esx)ecially  where  the  language  of  minority  groups  is  a  problem, 
is  it  desirable  that  appropriate  modifications  be  made.  Such  an  undertaking  is 
now  under  way  for  Spanish-speaking  children  in  Santa  Clara,  California,  schools. 
HEP  is  also  being  introduced  to  schools  in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  in  1972-73. 

HOME  START  U 

Extensive  testing  of  preschool  children  and  their  parents,  as  well  as  of  program 
structure  its'elf,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Home  Start  projects  of  Waterloo 
Community  Schools,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  JJome  Start  IJ,  funded  in  1971,  is  based 
largely  on  the  earlier  Home  Start  /. 

In  Home  Start  II,  two  groups  of  two-year-olds,  Group  A  with  110  and  Group 
B  with  100  children,  are  enrolled  in  two  programs  which  have  some  operational 
difference.  Staff  member  and  paid  aides  visit  the  homes  of  children  in  Group  A 
1o  ijnpr«)vo,  pn rent-child  interaction  and,  with  the  mother,  to  select  educational 
toys  for  the  development  of  visual  and  auditory  acuity,  tactile  activity,  att ration 
span,  and  verbal  and  motor  expression.  A  home  economist  provides  instruct  ion  in 
crafts  and  homemaking  in  classes  where  family-oriented  activities  are  discussed. 
For  this  group,,  project  plans  call  for  classroom  experience  twc-and-a-half  hours 
per  day,  five  days  per  weeki  immediately  prior  to  regular  school  enrollment. 

Oroup  B  children  come  from  less  disadvantaged  homes  than  do  Group  A.  Three 
consultants  work  with  parents  of  Group  B,  helping  mothers  to  fulfill  their  teach- 
ing role,  and  others  come  to  the  center  periodically  to  pick  up  instructional  ma- 
terials. Because  the  interest  of  mothers  in  this  group  is  so  high,  it  is  expected 
that  results  in  thoir  children's  learning  will  at  least  equal  results  in  Group  A. 

In  addition  to  the  parent/project  cooperation,  the  children — especially  those 
in  Group  A — ^benefit  from  the  services  of  various  community  agencies,  Working 
with  the  project's  instructional  team,  these  services  supply  health,  nutritional, 
and  financial  information  and  guidance.  Also,  various  consultant  roles — home 
economists,  nurse,  social  worker,  visiting  aide,  evaJuator-p.sychologist  aiid  siw'tH-h 
and  language  specialist — are  filled  by  project  staff  members. 

■Since  Home  Start  II  was  funded  only  this  school  year,  evaluative  data  must 
come  from  Home  Start  I  testing.  In  the  latter,  children  entering?  the  pro^rran?  re- 
ceived a  series  of  tests  and  mothers  received  the  Wechsler  Adult  Verbal  Scale 
Test  shortly  after  their  children  were  enrolled.  Other  tests  were  administered 
periodically.  To  provide  control  data,  test  scores  were  obtained  from  two  other 
groups:  1)  the  first  grade  PHA  scores  from  children  who. resided  in  the  same 
attendance  area  and  2)  PMA  .scores  for  older  siblings  who  had  not  participated 
in  the  Home  Start  program.  The  ^To we  Start  children  showed  significant  mean 
gains  in  both  instances. 

Parents  were  reported  as  evidencing  increased  insights,  which  enabled  them 
to  stimulate  and  guide  the  learning  of  their. children.  They  showed  great  interest 
in  participating  in  bus  tours,  field  trips,  and  the  Swira-and-Gym  program  and  in 
enrolling  their  children  in  the  preschool  classroom  for  four-year- olds,  and  were 
careful  not  only  that  toys  were  returned  Init  returned  in  good  condition. 

Con.sultative  in-service  training  sessions  with  educators  have  resulted  in  adap- 
tation of  the  Home  Start  project  In  a  dozen  Towa  com  muni  ties,  fncluding  Pes 
Mnlnes  and  lovC'a  City.  In  addition,  the  Home  Start  staff  has  been  called  upon  to 
participate  in  two  preschool  institutes  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction  and  in  general  planning  of  preschool  programs  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  State  IJjiiversity  of  Iowa,  and  the  University  of  Norther  Iowa.  Finally, 
the  Jlovie  Start  staff  has  contributed  to  program  development  in  four  Head  Start 
programs  throughout  the  state. 

MODEL  EARLT  CHILDHOOD  LEABNINO  PROOBAlt 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Model  Barly  Childhood  Learning  Program  of  tlie 
Biiltimore  (Maryland)  City  Schools  is  to  give  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  preschoolers  experiences  which  will  make  up  the  prerequisite  back- 
ground for  first-grade  concepts  and  skiJls. 

Children's  families  become  an  important  part  of  this  decentralized  project, 
serving  directly  in  teaching,  planning,  programming,  and  development  of  instru- 
tional  "task  boxes."  Thus,  they  not  only  aid  the  project  but  they,  too,  are  enabled 
to  increase  tlieir  skills  and  change  their  attitudes  from  hopelessness  and  defeat 
to  self-confidence  and  expectation.  For  the  children,  the  effect  of  this  educational- 
social  program  has  been  to  raise  their  mean  IQ  a  phenomenal  16.06  points.  Ac- 
cording to  Br.  Louis  De  Lorenzo,  Director  of  the  Training  Program,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  head  of  Educational  Studies  and  Evaluation 
Associates  (BSEA),  which  evaluated  this  project,  no  other  preschool  program 
witli  comparable  children  in  these  numbers'  has  produced  such  an  iniprovemeiit. 

Project  classrooms  are  staffed  by  one  master  teacher  and  two  teaching  assist- 
ants as  well  as  by  pardnt  volunteers.  The  curriculum  is  organized  around  per* 
sonalized  instruction  or  one-to-one  tutoring,  independent  activities,  small  group 
instruction  not  exceeding  three  or  four  children,  testing  after  each  activity  with 
en.suing  activity  based  on  test  performance,  and  related  or  extended  self-selected 
activitie.s.  Staff  members  coded  269  objectives  having  to  do  with  concept  formation 
and  errouped  them  under  nine  categories  :  self,  color,  form,  texture,  size,  material, 
number,  space,  nnd  movement.  Individual  task  boxes  were  .then  developed  for 
most  of  the  269  objectives.  Each  task  box  contains  materials  which  are  used  by 
\\v-  child  for  a  specific  learning  experience  within  a  hierarchy  under  one  category. 

Evaluation  has  taken  the  fo*''"',  of  pre-  nnd  post-tests,  program  assessment,  time 
samples  of  pubil  and  staff  activities,  Q-sorts,  and  process  evaluation.  The  project 
w;is  compared  with  a  program  for  disadvantaged  children,  "Early  Admission," 
oi>e rated  by  Baltimore  Public  Schools  since  1962,  and  with  groups  of  children 
who  had  not  been  exposed  to  preschool  training.  Stanford-Blnet  pre-and  post-tests 
indicnted  that  the  mean  IQ  of  the  children  with  no  exposure  to  preschool  de- 
creased by  3.24  points,  increased  for  Early  Admissions  children  by  6.9  points,  and 
increased  for  project  children  by  16.06  points,  which  r€pre.sented  a  functional 
reclassification  of  these  children  from  "below  average"  to  "average,"  Pre-  and 
post-tests  for  language  development,  using  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test, 
indicated  that  .the  growth  in  language  was  significantly  greater  at  the  .05  level 
for  the  project  children  than  it  was  for  either  the  Early  Admissions  or  the  con- 
trol children.  These  findings,  with  the  same  detailed  analysis  being  made,  con- 
curred with  the  Stanford-Binet  results. 

A  Coernitive  Objectives  Test  developed  to  measure  how  well  the  children's 
knowledge  of  color,  form,  texture,  size,  number,  and  movement  was  being  achieved, 
showed  the  mean  score  for  the  project  children  to  be  more  than  twice  that  for 
children  in  Early  Admissions — ^which  has  the  same  concept  objectives — and  more 
than  throe  times  that  for  the  control  children.  By-products  of  evaluations  were 
that  the  project  children  had  gained  attending  or  self-management  skills  which 
exceeded  expectation,  that  three-year-olds  in  the  program  had  achieved  as  well 
as  the  four-year-olds  and. would  require  an  advanced  program  in  1971-72,  and, 
finally,  that  the  mean  performance  score  of  the  full-day  children  was  significantly 
higher  than  that  of  the  half-day  children. 

Annual  expenditures  per  pupil,  including  staff  and  consultative  services,  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  and  a  variety  of  services,  have  been  approximately  $12no, 
Most  of  the  cost  was  a  one-time  expenditure  to  nequire  facilities,  which  may  not  be 
nece^snry  in  other  districts.  Project  personnel  suggest  that  faciliti&s  should  be 
donated  for  use  or  should  be  rented  wherever  pos.sihle.  In  view  of  the  project's 
reach  out  into  the  community  and  its  pronounced  social  and  educational  effects, 
both  now  and  in  the  years  to  come,  costs  per  child  alone  cannot  be  used  to  arrive 
at  a  valid  cost-benefit  ratio. 
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UlUXUUAl^  BieVLTUHAL  DKMONSTKATION  UENTKU 

The  major  thrusts  of  the  Jiilinouul  BwuUuml  Demonstration  Center  of  tiio 
Silver  Coiisolidnted  )Schools,  Silver  City.  New  ?.iiexieo,  are  to  iuiprove  the  ,<i-U'- 
iniii^e  of  poor,  Mexican-Amei'i^'iui  children  ami  their  oral  auU  readiuj:  skills 
ill  KiiKlish  and  Spanish,  and  to  provide  denioiistnition,  disseini nation,  and  train- 
ing services  in  tlie  project's  methods  for  other  eciiK-ators.  Parent  involvement  in 
the  i)rogram  is  used  to  reinforce  and  sustain  resultii  achieved  by  tlie  cliildren. 
,  Project  children  enter  seliool  suffering  disadvantages  stemming  from  low 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  from  poor  comprehension  of  the  English  huiiruagc. 
Often  their  connnand  of  Spaniish  is  also  i>oor  and  tlu^y  use  a  mixture  i)f  Kuirlish 
and  Spanish  made  up  of  nonstandard  forms  of  both  languages.  Those  selected  for 
placement  in  tlie  Center's  demonstration  classrooms  have  been  tested  as  liaving  a 
Comprehension  and  u^e  of  the  English  language  whicli  is  three  or  more  y«»ars 
below  normal.  They  remain  In  the  program  through  the  three  primary  grades. 

The  program  differs  from  traditional  educational  practices  in  the  Soutlnvest 
ft)r  sn(;li  children.  In  many  schools,  Spanish  is  forbidden  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  phiyground  and  the  child  who  knows  little  English  simply  doe;:>  not  h-arn. 
The  program  differs  also  in  that  it  incorporates  into  the  curriculum  materials  and 
information  about  Spanish,  Indian,  and  ^lexican  cultures  which  make  cultural 
differences  for  the  children  not  only  acceptable  but  truly  enriching  and  sources 
of  i)ride.  By  learning  about  the  traditions,  history,  art,  and  heroes  of  tiieir 
forebears,  the  children  enjoy  more  relevant  studies  and  develop  healthier 
self-awareness. 

The  Center's  demonstration  and  training  services  have  Ikhmi  ased  by  Western 
New  Mexico  University  for  students  interested  in  teaching  bilingual  prngvaius. 
Many  such  students  have  visited  the  Center  and  in  the  last  several  years  others 
have  interned  there.  Additionally,  teachers  from  New  Mexico  and  Colorado — 
many  of  whom  had  experienced  the  frustrations  of  classrooms  in  whicJi  they 
were  forbidden  to  speak  Spanish  and  cultural  differences  were  ignored — have 
visited  the  Center  to  observe  classroom  *xctivities  and  other  teachers  in  this  and 
near)>y  school  systems  have  parVici]>ated  in  Spanish/English  workshops. 

i>ata  on  results  of  this  program  indicate  that  first-year  children,  who  on  <':itry 
had  attained  average  scores  in  English  compreliension  of  youngsters  only  tliree 
to  three-and-a-half  years  of  age,  five  months  later  were  aduiinistereil  the  Test  of 
Oral  English  Production  (T053P)  and  made  a  mean  score  of  150.87  (lol  termed 
"competent  speaker").  Three  months  later,  retested  by  TOEP,  they  made  a  mean 
score  of  174  ("formal  program  unnecessary**) . 

Fir^t-year  teachers  rated  their  students  on  the  Bessell-Palonmres  Iluniaii 
Development  Scale  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  again  at  the  end.  On  a  scale 
of  1-10,  mean  ratings  at  the  beginning  of  tJie  year  in  such  qualities  as  self-con- 
fidence, social  interaction,  and  sensitivity  to  others,  were  3's  and  4's.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  they  had  reached  7Vs  and  8's.  Teacher-made  tests  also  indicated 
increased  knowledge  of  many  aspects  of  Spanish,  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Anglo 
cultures. 

In  a  related  component  of  the  project,  students  not  in  the  program  but  receiving 
weekly  instruction  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-Mexican  culture  were  administered 
the  Cue  Test.  With  the  highest  possible  score  being  15,  20  classes  averaged  12 
or  better;  34  classes,  11  or  better;  and  1  fourth-grade  class  and  3  first-grade 
classes,  below  10. 

The  staff  employs  a  pragmatic  approach ;  anything  that  works  is  used.  A  major 
part  of  tlieir  program,  the  Bilingual  Orientation  to  Language  Development 
(BOIjD),  developed  under  ESEA  Title  I,  is  being  continued  and  refined.  Major 
textbook  series  have  been  translated  into  Spanish  by  the  staff  and  a  wide  variety 
of  visual  aids  produced  in  Spain  and  Mexico  have  been  integrated  into  the  curric- 
ulum. Reading  is  introduced  by  training  the  children  in  phonics  based  on 
Spanish  sounds  and  vocabulary.  Ry  the  end  of  three  years,  a  majority  of  the 
project's  children  can  successfully,  make  the  transition  to  the  reading  series 
used  by  the  rest  of  the  sciiool  system  and  compare  favorably  with  non  program 
children  in  reading  skills. 

In  all  phases  of  this  program,  interaction  by  teachers  with  students  is  marked 
by  a  humanistic  approach,  the  children  being  given  affection  and  much  positive 
reinforcement.  Awareness  and  sensitivity  to  others  and  the  world  are  very  much 
a  part  of  everything  that  goes  on  in  this  project. 
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THE  MUBFREESBORO  PBE- SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

The  Murfreeshoro  Prc-School  Dcvelopmc7it  Project,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee, 
was  designed  to  offer  varied  and  enriched  experiences  to  preschool  youngsters 
who  would  otherwise  be  at  a  disadvantage  when  they  entered  school  and,  at  the 
siime  time,  enable  their  parents  to  become  more  aware  of  ways  in  wliich  they  could 
aid  the  children's  development. 

Since  1968,  when  the  project  was  initiated,  more  than  350  preschool  children, 
three  and  four  years  old,  have  received  instruction  in  the  project's  "traveling 
schoolroom."  The  traveling  schoolroom  is  u  completely  renovated  school  bus, 
paneled,  carpeted,  and  equipped  with  built-in  storage  cabinets,  heating,  and  air 
conditioning.  A  three-member  team  staffs  the  bus.  two  teachers  qualified  in  early 
cliildhood  education  or  certified  as  primary  teachers,  and  a  driver. 

At  tlie  be^'iTlnning  of  each  scliool  year,  children  living  in  selected  target  areas 
are  enrolled  In  the  program  and  pretested  to  determine  their  ability  and  to  find  a 
basis  for  individual  instruction.  Parents  are  also  tested  through  a  locatly  devel- 
oped test,  ^'Inventory  of  Parent  Beliefs  and  Practices.*'  Thereafter,  the  bus 
travels  to  each  neighborhood  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  two-hour  visits,  dur- 
ing which  the  teachers  alternate  in  working  with  the  children  in  the  bus  or  talking 
with  the  piirents  in  their  homes.  The  children  play  games,  hear  stories,  and  engnse 
in  a  variety  of  activities  designed  to  foster  the  development  of  languages  niulitary 
and  visual  perception,  concept  formation,  healthy  self-images,  nnt^  good  work 
liablts — all  part  of  a  child's  readiness  for  regular  school.  Parents  aio  helped  to 
become  aware  of  the  developmental  needs  of  young  children  and  are  given 
suirgestions  on  ways  to  encourage  the  children's  progress. 

Night  meetings  are  scheduled  for  parents  who  cannot  be  home  for  visits  and  a 
bimonthly  newsletter,  informal  notes,  and  booklets  are  important  parts  of  parent- 
teacher  communication.  At  periodic  intervals  parents  respond  to  an  inventory, 
titled  "Whnt  I  believe  About  Children." 

As  measured  by  the  Peahody  Picture  Vocabulary  test  of  language  ability  and 
the  Goodenough  Draw-A-Woman  test  of  IQ,  both  administered  in  October  and 
agnin  in  April,  the  children  made  significnnt  developmental  gnins.  For  the  295 
chiitlren  who  took  both  pre-  and  post-Peabody  tests  during  the  three-yen  r  project, 
the  menu  gain  in  language  was  18.3  months.  For  the  293  children  who  took  both 
pre-  and  post-Goodenough  tests,  the  mean  pretest  score  was  66.8  and  the  post-test 
was  Sfi.S,  for  a  mean  gain  in  IQ  of  19,5  points. 

A  follow-up  study  of.  33  children  enrolled  in  primary  school,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  project  the  first  year,  showed  the  following  results  in  reading  readi- 
ness as  tested  by  the  Metropolitnn  Readiness  Test:  high  normal — 15.15  per  cent; 
average — 39.40  per  cent;  low  normal — 30.36  per  cent;  and  low — 9  per  cent 

A  second  follow-up  study  of  37  children,  who  had  participated  in  the  project 
during  its  second  year  and  enrolled  in  regular  school  for  the  1071-72  school  year, 
indicated  these  resxilts:  high  norma) — 0;  average — 19  per  cent;  low  normal — 
35  per  cent;  and  low — 46  per  cent.  The  differences  between  the  two  studies  are 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  most  needy  children  were  least  accessible  and  more 
reluctant  to  participate  dni'ing  the  project's  first  year.  During  he  second  year 
of  the  program  efforts  were  made  to  include  all  of  the  very  deprived  who  could 
be  located. 

The  per  pupil  cost  of  this  project  was  calculated  at  .$312,  substantially  lower 
than  many  other  preschool  programs.  Various  barriers  to  learning,  such  as  speech 
find  hearing  problems  and  vision  difficulties,  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  children,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  instruction  by  fully  trained, 
or  certificated  teachers.  For  this  project,  conversion  of  the  used  .school  bus  cost 
approximately  $4800,  including  costs  of  the  bus,  remodeling  expenses,  classroom 
equipment,  and  instructional  materials. 

A  part  of  the  program  not  included  in  the  original  proposal  is  called  the  100 
Books  Clnb,  in  which  parents  are  encouraged  to  read  aloud  to  the  children  and 
older  brothers  and  sisters  help.  Participants  pledge  to  read  a  certain  number 
of  bonks  from  the  library  in  a  given  period. 

This  project  would  seem  to  be  particularly  practical  for  small,  rural  com- 
munities, but  community  support  and  parental  involvement  are  essential  for  its 
successful  operation. 

CENTRAL  CITIES  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

The  four-year-old  Central  Cities  Educational  Drvelopment  Center  for  disad- 
rantaged  preschoolers  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  l  a^r^  its  activities  on  the  truism 
that  full  participation  in  American  society  demands  certain  abilities  and  traits. 
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These  include  an  understanding  of  standard  English  and  the  use  of  language 
as  a  tool  of  thought;  the  attainment  of  basic  content  areas  and  the  ability  to 
reason  abstractly;  pride  in  one's  culture  and  a  positive  self -concept ;  and  the 
ability  to  relate  well  to  others,  to  participate  as  a  member  of  a  group,  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  to  assume  a  leadership  role. 

The  project  has  assumed  a  somewhat  different  composition  and  focus  each  year 
of  its  operation.  At  the  cutset,  its  administrative  staff  was  composed  of  a  director, 
a  research  manager,  and  coordinators  of  instructional  program  development,  staff 
development,  special  education,  and  parental  involvement.  It  began  with  au 
enrollment  of  182  two-  through  five-year-olds,  taught  by  10  teachers  and  40  aides. 

Now  financed  locally  except  for  unexpended  Title  III  funds  authorized  for  field 
testing  of  staff-developed  curriculum  materials  and  follow-up  research,  its  admin- 
istrative staff  consists  of  the  director,  an  evaluation  specialist,  and  a  curriculum 
specialist.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  2S6  four-year-olds,  taught  by  one  head  teacher 
and  two  supervising  teachers  working  with  27  aides. 

The  program  offers  sequentially  planned  instruction,  adult-child  interaction, 
guided  i)eer-group  interaction,  and  nutritional  and  health  services.  Its  scope 
and  sequence  reflect  four  training  or  skill  areas:  auditory,  visual,  motor,  and 
language.  These  areas  were  selected  through  intensive  staff  observation  and 
research  on  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  preschool  children  and  represent  areas 
of  greatest  deficiency. 

Evaluation  of  the  Central  Cities  program  was  designed  by  the  Southwest  Edu- 
cational Development  Laboratory,  Austin,  Texas,  which  also  performed  the  sta- 
tistical analysis.  Through  a  series  of  tests  given  project  children  and  children 
at  various  comparison  sites  (day  care  centers),  the  laboratory  explored  a  set  of 
30  hypotheses  for  1968-69  and  a  condensed  version  of  nine  related  questions  for 
1969-70.  The  laboratory  is  currently  producing  a  third  evaluation  for  1970-71. 

According  to  pretests,  neither  the  Center  children  nor  the  day  care  children 
had  achieved  a  level  of  development  ordinarily  expected  of  middle-class  children. 
By  the  end  of  the  1969  school  session,  tiie  Center  pupils'  intelligence  distribu- 
tion was  approaching  a  normal  curve  and  they  had  made  a  mean  gain  of  10 
points,  according  to  the  Slosson  Intelligence  Test.  They  had  also  gained  a  mean 
of  S.T  IQ  i)oin(s  accordinf?  to  the  Peabody  Test.  Learning-disabled  children 
achieved  a  mean  score  gain  of  12  IQ  points.  For  the  day  care  children,  the 
Slosson  Test  indicated  no  measurable  gain  and  the  Peahody  that  they  had 
Achieved  a  gain  of  4.4  IQ  points.  For  the  1969-70  .school  year,  two-  and  three- 
year-olds  new  to  the  program  gained  a  mean  of  more  than  20  IQ  points  and  0 
IQ  I  joints,  respectively,  as  measured  by  the  Slosson.  Pupils  continuing  in  the 
program  maintained  previous  gains  but  did  not  attain  major  new  gains.  Tests 
administered  to  entering  first-grade  pupils  from  the  target  area  by  Fort  "Worth 
district  teachers  showed  that  "graduates"  of  tb^  Central  Cities  program  were  not 
only  ready  for  first  grade,  but  the  state  of  their  readiness  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  classmates  who  had  not  participated  in  the  program.  Follow-up  studies 
are  being  planned. 

Other  data  indicated  that  greater  performance  improvement  in  cognitive  and 
language  skills  is  achieved  by  three-year-olds  than  by  four-year-olds  and  by 
the  latter  than  by  five-year-olds,  suggesting  that  the  earlier  the  educational  inter- 
vention, the  better.  Also,  that  the  program  appears  to  work  equaly  well  for 
special  education  pupils;  that  greater  achievement  results  from  more  authori- 
tarian teaching;  and,  finally,  that  if  results  are  maintained,  a  high  ratio. of 
benefit  to  cost  can  be  established. 

The  same  program  is  currently  being  implemented  in  a  disadvantaged  area 
of  Galveston,  Texas.  Installation  will  become  increasingly  feasible  as  continuing 
evaluation  points  to  various  possible  adaptations  and  modifications  in  stafiing 
and  organization.  Step-by-step  curriculum  guides,  a  five-part  series  titled  "Cur- 
riculum Guides  for  Early  Childhood  Education,  A  through  D,''  and  the  ''Special 
Education  Curriculum  Guide  for  Early  Childhood  Education,"  will  be  available 
by  the  fall  of  1972. 

THE  PULLMAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  PROGRAM 

Incorporating  ideas  from  English,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian  as  well  as  from 
•other  American  programs,  The  Pullman  Blementary  School  Physical  Fitness 
Profjram,  PuUnian,  Washington,  provides  (^ementary  school  schildren  with  the 
means  to  attain  balanced  skills,  physical  fitness*  and  motor  ability  based  on  their 
own  ability  level.  Specifically,  its  objectives  are  to : 

Develop  and  maintain  physical  fitness : 
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•  Develop  eliici en t  iiso  of  locoinotor  skills,  e.g.,  walking,  ninnlns,  lioppinjj,  lenii- 
ing,  jumi)iug,  skipping,  galloping,  anU  sliding;  nonlocotnotor  Sskills,  e.g.',  bending, 
twi.stiujr,  rotating,  balancing,  and  stretchljig ;  and  manipulativi'  fikUh,  e.g.,  han- 
dling, throwing  and  catching  halls,  ands,  hoops,  bean  hags,  and  paddles; 

Acquire  specialized  skills  involved  in  such  activities  as  folk  dancing,  basket 
shooting,  batting,  hand  and  foot  dribbling ; 

improve  the  sense  of  rhythm  and  time,  the  sense  of  sputiul  relationships,  and 
hand-eye  coordiimtion. 

Tho  project  focuses  particularly  on  low-lit  children  and  sets  up  individual 
programs  geared  to  their  specUic  needs.  It  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for 
prospective  physical  education  teachers.  In  each  of  the  three  years  of  its  ofiera- 
tion,  demonstrations  hav<i  been  scheduled  for  teachers,  school  administrators, 
and  specialists  from  other  schools  in  Pullman  and  from  schools  in  otlier  parts 
of  the  state.  The  curricnilnni  has  also  been  used  as  the  basis  for  n  six-week  sununer 
institute  on  broad  program  development,  teaching  techniques,  and  the  total 
physical  development  of  individual  chldren,  sponsored  by  Washington  State  r Di- 
versity. A  new  certiftcatiou  program  established  for  elenientary  school  majors 
in  physical  education  at  Washington  State  lists  these  laboratory  experiences  as 
a  requriement. 

The  project  uses  both  direct  and  indirect  teaching  procedures.  Selection  of  an 
appropriate  procc^lnre  to  use  at  a  given  time  was  a  nnijor  function  of  the  experi- 
mental staff  as  it  devleoped  the  program.  Indirect  teaching  strategies  are  the 
essence  of  the  program's  Basic  Movement  methodology,  which  encourages  pupils 
to  be  self-directed,  to  explore,  and  to  be  creative  in  problem  solving. 

Evaluation  of  this  program,  which  involves  the  entire  population  of  the  project 
school,  indicates  that  with  a  control  group  made  u])  of  a  stratiHwl  random  sam- 
pling from  two  other  elementary  schools,  the  mean  dilYerence  was  either  not 
signilicant  or  it  favored  the  experimental  group.  In  the  total  litness  C(miparison, 
10  out  of  20  possible  grade-sex  categories,  or  95  per  cent,  showed  signitlfant 
differences  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group.  Boys  in  the  fifth-grade  expi»ri- 
mental  group  had  the  highest  number  of  signiilcnnt  gains.  11  out  of  12,  girls  in 
the  first-grade  experimental  group  had  the  lowest  with  (J  out  of  12. 

Costs  to  equip  a  500-student  elementary  s(*hool  with  re(»ommendod  efpiipmeJit 
used  in  this  program  range  between  $5000  and  $(1000,  or  $10  and  $11  per  student. 
^Following  initial  output,  the  only  expenditures  involved  would  he  for  re[)la ce- 
ments or  additional  equipment  and  would  he  negligible. 

SPECIALIZEO  LANGUAGE  ACTIVITIES  FOli  TIIK  lUrilAL  niSADVANTAGEI) 

Specialized  Lanumge  Activities  for  the  Rural  Disadvantaged  was  initiated  for 
high  .school  freshmen — niOvSt  of  whom  had  measured  IQ's  below  100,  read  l)»»low 
grade  level,  and  had  a  history  of  poor  English  grades — in  the  Oxford  Hills  High 
School,  South  Paris,  Maine,  in  1067-OS.  Since  then,  the  project  has  expandt'd  to 
include  approximately  150  students  in  grades  7-32  and  one  elementary  class, 
with  a  wdder  range  of  abUitics.  The  program  itself  has  expanded  to  include 
occasional  work  in  subjects  other  than  reading  and  English. 

The  project's  goals  were  to  improve  the  students'  oral  English,  written  lan- 
guage, and  reading  skills  and  through  these  improvements  to  upgrade  attitudes 
toward  school  and  self-images  damaged  from  school  failures.  Some  67  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  freshmen  in  the  originating  year  had  failed  at  least  one  grade. 

Tlie  project^s  activities  center  around  preparing  video  tape  presentations  on 
subjects  selected,  researched,  and  scripted  by  the  students.  Mastery  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  production  and  use  of  equipment  act  as  powei'ful  motivation. 
A  student-centered,  personalized  approach  to  instruction  and  a  humanistic,  group- 
dynamics  orientation  hy  teachers  serve  to  exploit  what  the  video  equipment  and 
technology  make  possible — students'  active  interest  and  involvemen.  Involvement, 
in  turn,  in  requiring  continuous  use  of  oral  language,  demands  that  students  have 
something  to  say  and  they  say  it  in  standard  American  English. 

Following  the  project's  first  year,  the  experimental  group  was  evaluated  throuyrh 
three  tests:  1)  a  test  for  deviations  from  written  and  spok'^n  standard  \meri':in 
Er/giish;  2)  the  Otis-Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test:  and  3)  the  Metropolitan  Read- 
ing OTest.  The  experimental  group  showed  a  highly  significant  impi'ovement  in 
writing  skill  through  the  test  for  deviations  from  standard  American  English  and 
in  the  use  of  multi-clause  sentences.  It  also  improved  significantly  over  the  control 
group  in  tests  of  spoken  English  as  defined  by  mean  clause  length  and  the  num- 
ber of  clauses  in  sentences. 
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Additionally,  the  oxperimeiital  group's  measured  IQ  increased  from  1)2.0  to 
00.5,  n  signilie.^nt  change  which  mijjht  occur  by  change  only  once  in  a  hundred 
times.  Finnlly,  the  experimental  group's  scores  ou  the  Metropolilau  Heading  Test 
were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  control  group. 

The  foregoing  findings  were  sui)i)Orted  by  the  same  evalnative  measurements 
in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  project.  In  addition,  noncognitive  measure- 
ments of  students  in  these  years  indicated  a  significantly  positive  attitudinal 
change  toward  group  work  as  measured  hy  a  teacher-construdcd  questionnaire 
as  well  as  hnprovenient  in  the  ability  to  critique  films,  as  measured  by  word  count  . 
of  written  sentences,  and  eonimereial  television,  as  measured  by  written  tele- 
visi(m  criticism.  Another  measure  of  third-year  students  indicated  a  significant 
ini]»rovement  in  attitude  toward  self  as  measured  by  the  Tennessee  Self -Concept 
Scale. 

An(*{:rdotal  reports  contributed  by  school  personnel  sujiport  conclusions  regard- 
ing improvements  of  attitude  and  self-image.  Changes  in  attitude  toward  school 
were  evidenced  by  inij) roved  attendance  and  a  reduced  rate  of  class  failure.  In- 
dividual ease  histories  based  on  teacher  observations  provide  strong  evidence 
that  many  participating  students  made  particularly  encouraging  changes  in 
desired  directions. 

The  costs  of  initiating  this  program  will  vary  wMth  the  extent  and  manner  in  * 
which  it  Is  installed.  If  a  basic  video  recording  unit  is  not  already  available  in  the 
school,  it  may  be  purchased  for  approximately  .$1*^00. 

In  this  project  instructors  introduced  the  use  of  equipment  and  the  skills  of 
film  criticism  to  small  groups  of  S  to  12  students  through  group  dynamics.  The 
same  instructional  technique  can  be  used  in  normal  teacher/pupil  ratios  but  the 
use  of  aides,  student  assistants,  and  more  equipment  may  be  required  for  greatest 
effwtiveness.  Utilization  of  a  multi-disciplinary  staff  is  strongly  recommended, 
as  are  the  services  of  a  graphic  arts  person. 

Recommendations 

Throughout  this  report  the  National  Advisory  Council  makes  nine  recom- 
mendations. They  are  that : 

I.  Specific  procedures  for  the  diffusion  of  exemplary  programs  be  developed 
at  the  project,  state  and  national  levels. 

II.  The  continuation  of  a  Title  III  project  after  federal  funding  has  terminated 
be  designated  as  an  objective  when  the  project  proposal  is  designed,  unless  the 
project  can  clearly  become  institutionalized  or  fully  accomplish  its  objectives  in 
three  years. 

III.  Young  people  be  appointed  to  educational  advisory  councils,  and  student 
involvement  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  educational  system  be 
encouraged. 

IV.  State  education  agencies  take  measures  to  ensure  that  advisory  councils 
are  representative  of  the  population  of  the  state,  with  special  emphasis  upon  rep- 
resentation of  low-income  and  minority  groups  and  occupations  other  than 
education. 

V.  State  education  agencies  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  that  all  ad- 
visory council  members  are  adequately  .briefed  on  the  purposes,  policies,  and 
activities  of  the  state  advisory  council. 

VI.  The  Congress  amend  the  ESEA  Title  III  legislation  to  emphasize  the  state 
advisory  councils'  role  In  policy  creation  and  the  formulation  of  program 
objectives. 

VII.  Appropriate  groups  be  involved  in  the  creation  of  simplified  reporting 
instniments  and  reporting  dates  be  disseminated  well  in  advance  by  the  Office 
of  Education  and  adhered  to  by  the  states. 

VIII.  The  Office  of  Education  draft  comprehensive  guidelines  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  programs  under  Title  III. 

IX.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  that 
state  departments  of  education  and  ESEA  Title  III  advisory  councils  are  in- 
volved in  the  selection  of  projects  funded  under  Section  306  (Special  Programs 
and  Projects— 15  per  cent)  and  that  the  use  of  these  funds  be  compatible  with 
the  guidelines  established  for  tlie  state  grant  program. 

Two  of  these  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Congress  and  the  Office  of 
Education  in  1070.  The  Council  urged  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  young  people 
and  representatives  of  minority  groups  he"  appointed  to  advisory  councils  and 
that  reporting  forms  and  procedures  be  improved.       .  • 
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In  XOTO,  the  Council  emphaeized  that  the  Title  of  Title  III,  "Supplementary 
Educational  Centers  and  Services;  Guidance,  Connseling,  and  Testing,"  wus 
inappropriate  and  did  not  express  the  function  of  Title  III,  This  recommendation 
received  widespread  support  and  is  repeated : 

X  The  National  Advisory  Council  Uecornmenda  That  the  Title  of  FSEA  Title  III 
Be  Avu^ded  To  Read  '^TUle  III — EdMcational  Imiovatlon  and  Reform''  and 
Appropriate  Action  Be  Taken  To  Chanfje  the  Name  of  the  Fifty  State  Ad- 
iHsorp  Oouncils  and  the  'National  Advisory  Council  to  EmphasiSie  Educa- 
tional Innovation  aud  Change 
This  report  would  D.ot  be  complete  without  some  comment  on  the  level  of 
ESEA  Title  III  fundin-^.  The  1971  appropriation  of  ,$143,393,000  represented  only 
27  per  cent  of  the  $550,000,000  authorized  by  Congress  for  that  year.  In  1972,  the 
ratio  of  appropriation  to  authori^^ation  declined  even  further,  to  25  per  cent 

When  Congress  in  1969  projected  a  steadily  rising  level  of  authorization 
for  Title  III,  to  culminate  at  $605,000,000  in  1973,  it  expressed  the  belief  that 
Title  III  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  growth  program.  It  is  inherent  in  any  effort 
to  stimulate  change  that  as  it  succeeds,  it  widens  the  boundaries  of  change.  The 
vision  of  Title  III  originally  held  by  the  Congress  was  that  it  would  be  a  major 
instrument  for  the  renewal  of  American  education. 

But  the  funding  made  available  to  Title  III  in  1971  and  1072  has  not  even  en- 
abled the  program  to  hold  its  own.  Rising  costs  have  more  than  offset  small  dollar 
increases  in  appropriations.  Each  year's  budget  has  actually  bought  less  than  the 
previous  year's  of  the  innovative  and  creative  education  which  Title  III  was 
meant  to  stimulate.  If  more  schools  are  to  be  encouraged  to  change,  more  money 
will  have  to  be  made  available. 

XI.  The  National  Advisory  Council  Recommends  That  the  Fiscal  Year  797.1 
Appropriation  for  ESEA  Title  III  Be  Douhle  that  for  1DT2,  and  That  Not 
Lasfi  Than  $202,000,000  Be  Appropriated  for  the  Opcraiion  of  This.  Title 
in  Fiscal  Year  tOlS 

Tlie  introduction  to  this  report  asked  wliether  firi^t-gracle  classrooms  were  bf^t- 
tcr  in  1971  ns  a  result  of  federal  paVticipation  in  education.  The  report  has 
ofTered  evidence  that  Title  III  has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  the  educationnr 
experience  of  American  children.  But  a  larger  question  remains:  What  would 
tlKJSO  classrooms  have  been  like  if  the  federal  commitment  to  education  had 
been  funded  during  the  past  six  years  at  levels  commensurate  with  the 
authorizations? 

Personal  Obsebvations 
community  participation  in  titi.e  iii 
(Arthur  Ballantlne) 

Exchange  of  views  betw^een  laymen  and  educators  is  one  way  of  stimulating 
innovation  in  pubUc  education.  This  is  why  local  district  steering  committees, 
state  advisory  councils,  and  the  national  council  should  have  diverse  membership. 

Although  their  training  and  exi)erience  malce  school  people  the  ones  to  judge 
how  projects  can  be  carried  out  effectively  and  how  to  teach  subjects  lilje  modern 
moth  best,  professional  educators  tend  to  see  their  profession  from  their  own 
point  of  view. 

When  laymen  hear  a  professional  talk,  they  often  have  different  reactions  than 
fellow  professionals  would.  These  reactions,  added  to  professional  know-how,  can 
bring  change.  Final  decisions  may  be  different  or  at  least  designed  differently. 

But  getting  together  groups  of  diverse  background  is  the  easy  part  of  tJie 
challenge.  The  big  and  frequently  overlooked  issue  is  to  get  them  to  work  n.s 
an  integrated  group  in  which  all  members  participate.  Chairmen  and  educators 
have  a  s|>ecial  responsibility  for  seeing  that  general  discussion  takes  place.  Par- 
ents, stmdents  and  members  of  low-Income  and  minority  groups  are  sometimes 
frightened  by  the  technical  jargon  and  suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex  when 
closeted  with  administrators  and  teachers. 

The  temptation  for  many  laymen  is  to  remain  silent,  to  refrain  from  expressing 
half-formulated  thoughts.- Yet  varied  points  of  view  are  badly  needed  in  dis- 
cussion of  present  day  education.  The  student  may  not  understand  a  phrase 
like  "needs  assessment,"  but  he  knows  how  he  reacts  to  what  is  being  taught 
in  the  classroom.  The  Chicano  may  not  understand  "accountability,"  but  he  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  obstacles  he  encounters  in  our  schools. 
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All  advisory  councils  should  have  divers>e  membevsliii).  However,  congratula- 
tions are  not  truly  in  order  until  all  members  of  these  grouijs  are  contributing 
to  the  making  of  decisions. 

(Janets.  Borgen) 

*  Two  years  ago  -when  I  was  appointed  to  the  President's  National  Advisory 
Council  I  studied  :md  reviewed  the  literature  that  was  sent  to  me  to  familiarize 
me  with  Title  III  goals.  At  that  time  I  was  co  impressed  by  remarks  made  i>y 
Harold  Howe,  II,  thai  I  copied  iheni  for  my  o\s  u  reference  luul  inspiration.  Mr. 
Howe's  words  are  as  p'^rtinent  today  as  they  wtve  iu  10G8,  and  reflect  my  own 

feelings  and  concerns.    ^  ^  .  ^ 

•'In  trying  to  protr  jte  innovation  through  Title  III,  we  must  strive  constantly 
to  maintain  high  s  anuards  of  selectivity,  and  in  doing  so,  to  avoid  duplication. 
Any  time  ther<?  are  so-called  'free'  public  funds,  there  is  an  understandable  but 
unfortuunte  inclination  to  give  everybody  a  little  in  an  attempt  to  make  every- 
body happy.  So  everybody  gets  some,  and  no-jody  gets  enougli —especially  those 
T\-)io  might  use  it  most  creatively.  Title  III  will  succeed  only  to  the  degree  that 
it  is  stringently  selective— that  it  picks  the  truly  superior  projects  and  puts 
enough  money  into  tliem  so  that  they  muke  a  signilicant  dilTeronce." 

A  student's  view  of  title  hi 
(Kay  Curley— Chief ) 

I  have  the  opportimity  of  being  associated  with  Title  III  under  two  different 
roles.  One  role  is  that  of  a  graduate  student  in  educational  psychology  while  the 
other  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council.  These  two  roles 
liave  been  compatible  in  the  sense  that  they  have  bridged  the  gap  between  theory 
and  practice  in  regards  to  the  philosopliy  of  Title  III  as  1  envision  it. 

In  developing  a  Title  III  project,  an  assessment  of  educational  needs  is  a 
salient  criterion.  In  visiting  various  Title  III  projects  and  talking  with  their  di- 
rectors and  teachers,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  careful  study  has  been  given  to 
this  criterion.  Because  the  assespnaent  of  educational  needs  is  student-center,  and 
because  students  are  coiisultea  n  curriculum  .development  when  feasible,  the 
democratic  practice  is  a  vital  part  of  Title  III. 

Educational  objectives  that  are  measurable  are  another  criterion  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  a  project  On  the  cognitive  level,  if  we  wish  to 
sample  a  student's  learning  in  algebra  or  physics,  the  subject  itself  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  our  ciuestions.  The  student  is  eitlier  right  or  wrong  on  the  selected  items. 
He  either  achieves  or  he  doesn't.  Thus,  we  are  provided  with  **hard  data"  concern- 
ing what  the  student  has  mastered.  «.  . 

Conversely,  there  are  no  techniciues  today  that  objectively  assess  affective 
objectives.  And  vet,  educators  agree  that  a  student's  feelings  influence  his  learn- 
ing. His  feeling.s  about  scliool,  the  teacher,  the  subject,  other  i)eople,  objects,  or 
events  are  a  source  of  concern  to  instnictors.  Attitudes,  opinions,  beliefs,  values, 
interests  do  not  depend  upon  the  school  for  their  existence  because  students  have 
formed  them  at  home,  from  friends,  and  from  past  experiences.  Some  are  admir- 
able while  others  are  not. 

In  a  world  that  is  rapidly  growing  smaller  due  to  technology,  and  where  people 
of  all  diversities  must  learn  to  live  and  work  together,  the  school  can  ill  afTord 
to  overlook  the  teaching  of  worthy  affective  responses.  Title  Il^I  has  done  much 
to  encourage  students  to  form  those  attitudes,  values,  opinions,  beliefs,  and  in- 
terests that  are  constructive  and  consistent.  Hopefully,  this  feature  of  Title  Til 
will  become  a  commonality  in  all  projects  since  there  is  an  obvious  connection 
between  affective  and  cognitive  objectives. 

career  euucation 

(Walter  G.  Davis) 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965,  the 
federal  role  In  support  of  the  improvement  of  education  at  this  level  has  been 
significantly  advanced.  The  nation,  because  of  this  support,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  development  of  new  concepts  about  education,  with  the  objective  of  prepar- 
ing our  young  people  for  the  practical  problems  which  they  will  have  upon  termi- 
nalion  of  their  formal  schooling. 
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Basic  to  this  objective  is  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  Indeed,  the  futAU-e 
of  onr  economy  and  the  advaneement  of  onr  technology  may  very  well  depend 
upon  tlie  relevance  and  the  quality  of  educational  experiences  which  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  offer  their  students. 

The  pnrpose  of  ESEA  Title  III  is  to  provide  "risk  funds"  for  experiments  with 
innovative  approaches  to  the  learning  process.  This  is  by  far  the  greatest  invest- 
ment this  nation  can  make  in  pursuit  of  the  broad  objective  of  preparing  young 
people  for  productive,  satisfying  careers.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this 
field,  particularly  in  its  counseling  aspects  but  also  in  the  development  of  values 
which  will  provide  students  with  a  rational  basis  upon  which  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions in  pursuit  of  their  occupational  goaLs* 

Through  such  programs,  we  can  move  ahead  toward  eliminating  the  present 
luicertainties  about  future  goals  and  the  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  to- 
ward which  each  young  person  can  aspire. 

ACCOUXTARTLITY 

(Lester  .T.  Harni&n) 

Tiio  Cf)ncept  of  accountability  is  currently  in  the  forefront  of  edncational  think- 
ing iKvanse  of  public  resistance  to  further  increases  In  the  costs  of  schools  with- 
out suflicieut  evidence  as  to  what  the  schools  are  accomplishing.  Accountability 
moaus  that  educators  will  liave  to  prove  that  their  programs  are  meeting  stated 
objetcivos,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  public  expects  these  objectives  to  be  stated  in 
terms  t>f  what  children  are  learning. 

T<\  stress  that  schools  must  be  accountable  in  the  future  is  not  to  say  that  they 
have  not  been  so  in  the  past.  However,  the  questioning  of  American  educatioii 
which  is  so  prevalent  at  this  time  implies  that  the  schools  have  not  done  an 
(Effective  job  of  exn mining  themselves  nnd  thou  of  connnunicatiug  with  the  pnldic 
whieli  supports  them.  The  schools  must  provide  measurable  results  in  order  that 
the  community  can  fairly  interpret  what  is  going  on  in  education,  and  too  few 
schools  have  developed  effective  systems  for  measuring  improvements  in  Instruc- 
tion, learning,  and  student  behavior. 

Tiie  concepts  which  make  up  accoiuitability  are  integral  to  Title  III.  A  Title 
IIT  iiroject  is  created  in  the  first  place  in  response  to  an  identified  educational 
need.  The  program  is  then  designed  and  structured  to  meet  the  speciilc  targeted 
need.  Evaluation  and  assessment  is  required  in  terms  of  both  learner  successes 
and  program  successes  at  all  stages  of  the  project.  The  community  is  involved  in 
Title  III  projects  from  the  beginning  and  community  participation  In  evaluation 
of  the  project's  results  is  an  important  factor  in  assessment  of  its  contribution. 

Title  III  is  an  important  part  of  the  effort  being  nia^e  by  education  to  become 
more  accountable  to  the  public  by  proving  to  what  extent,  and  how  well,  it  is 
meeting  its  established  goals. 

FUNDING  TITLE  ITT 

(Howard  Jordan,  Jr.) 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary 
Cente'^  and  Services,  ESEA  Title  III,  I  am  concerned  with  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  all  children,  and  therefore,  I  strongly,  urge  a  higher  percentage  of  fund- 
ing for  ESEA  Title  III. . 

Beginning  in  ^960,  authorization  of  funding  for  Tjitle  III  ESEA  was  $100,000,- 
000,  >vith  an  appropriaiton  made  available  of  $.75,000,000,  75. per  cent  of  funding. 
Each  year  aft«r  1966,  the  per  cent  of  funding  declined,  until,  in  1970,  out  of  a 
total  authorization  of  $550,000,000,  only  $110,393,000,  or  21  per  cent,  was  actually 
funded.  In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  funding  was  .27  per  cent  and  25  per  cent, 
respectively.  For  fiscal  1973,  the  President  in  his  budget  message  requested  $146,- 
393.000  of  an  authorization  of  $605,000,QOQ,  .\vl3ich  is  a  further  decline  to  24  per 
cent  of  authorization. 

ESEA  Title  III  is  high  risk  money,  which  has  been  made  available  to  school 
systems  for  educational  innovation  and  reform;  these  dollars  have  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  schools  of  our  nation  as  a  ;whole.  However,-  if  we  are*  going  to 
successfully  develop  the  human  potential  which  weineed  in^qur  rapidly  ^changing 
society,  it  is  urgent  that  the  federal  government  play  aifar  greater  role  in  provid- 
ing funds  to  the  schools  , of  the  nation  for  innovative  and  creative 'forms,  of 

-education.'  ;:        :  •  •.••.••<  ,.  -n  r.-  .    ,.,;r^-:J,;  •,  .  • 
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A  CliOiCK  IX  EI>UCATIO^* 

(John  H.  Kleffner) 

'J'cmIji.v,  hoth  educators  and  laymen  are  concerned  ah(>ut  the  odiicatioiial  oiipor- 
(uuities  of  all  children.  Thi*  proMeni  of  "eqiuil  educational  opportunity"  has  be- 
come i\  real  issue  for  many  peoi)le.  . 

One  method  of  providing?  equal  educational  opportunity  to  all  citizens  is  to  pve 
them  a  choice  regarding  the  schools  they  choose  to  attend.  This  choice  couhl  he 
without  linancial  penalty  and  could  allow  equal  access  to  both  government- 
supported  and  uongoverinntMit-supixirted  (i)rivate)  schools,  so  long  as  the  tax- 
payers are  not  asked  to  pay  a  premium  for  supporting  students  attending  non- 
;;t»vernnient  schools. 

J'rivate  schools  can  offer  possilde  soluticnis  to  some  of  today's  educational  i)roh- 
Umhs  if  the  ijersons  supporting  and  working  in  these  schools  have  equal  access  to 
Mje  resources,  namely,  government  funds. 

Title  111  is  a  major  source  of  fuiuls  with  which  schools  nniy  engage  in  creative 
itnioviitive  change.  Nonpublic  schools  may  apply  for  Title  111  funds  only  tlirough 
tlieir  local  public  oduciiticm  agencies.  This  procedure  is  rarely  followed,  nnd  par- 
ticipation by  nonpublic  school  children  in  Title  111  programs  is  largely  a  matter 
of  tlieir  bring  included  to  one  degree  or  another  in  the  activity  of  a  public  scnoolV 
Title  III  project.  While  many  public  school  Title  III  project  directors  are  cmju- 
seieutious  and  weU-motivated  about  including  nonpublic  school  iiarticipsmts. 
bulli  students  nnd  teachers,  in  their  programs,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that 
urmpublic  sch()ols  be  able  tt)  initiate  innovative  projects  themselves  by  direct 
ai:cess  to  federal  funds. 

The  problems  facing  today's  schools  are  much  too  grave  for  us  to  keep  a  large 
pi'rcentago  of  those  working  in  education  out  of  the  game.  Promising  ideas  sbouhl 
be  suppcu'ted,  regardless  of  their  origin. 

inXE  III  AXD  THE  **BIGHT  TO  UK'* 

(Myron  B,  Kuropas) 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  serving  on  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil during  the  past  year  has  been  the  realization  that  in  addition  to  creating  a 
climate  for  change  and  renewal  in  American  education.  Title  III  has  broken  new 
ground  in  the  area  of  humanistic  education — that  occasionally  nebulous,  often 
suspect;  and  difficult  to  evaluate  area  to  which  we  all  pay  lip  service  but  about 
u'hich  many  of  us  do  little.  At  a  time  when  educators  are  ouce  again  worshipping 
at  the  altar  of  "hard  data,"  it  is  good  to  find  those  who  are  still  establishing  new 
and  exciting  affective  objectives  and  are  experimenting  with  educational  experi- 
ences which  they  believe  will  achieve  their  aims. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  the  growth  of  bicultural  and  bilingual  Title  III 
projects  which  seem  to  be  predicate  1  on  the  principle  that  ethnic  diversity  is  a 
great  national  resource  that  should  be  preserved  and  maintained.  The  melting 
I)ot  model  of  national  cohesiveness  las  died  and  with  it,  hopefully,  an  educational 
ideal  which  measures  success  on  the  basis  of  a  child's  ability  to  reject  his  own 
unique  ethno-cultural  heritage. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  however,  if  the  model  of  cultural  pluralism  is  to 
become  an  integral  premise  within  American  educational  philosophy.  Today  we 
are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  ethno-cultural  differences  of  Blacks,  Mexicans, 
Puerto  Ricans  and  Indians.  Are  we  doing  this  because  we  value  their  cultures  or 
because  these  groups  currently  represent  our  most  visible  educational  problems? 
Is  our  major  concern  with  their  ri  ght  to  read  or  their  right  to  be?  And  what  about 
other,  loss  visible  children — those  of  Italian,  Greek,  or  Ukrainian  background,  for 
example — who  have  not  been  identified  as  "problem  learners?"  Do  we  deny  them 
their  right  to  be  while  we  are,  apparently,  meeting  their  right  to  read?  Or  do  we 
develop  multi-ethnic  curricula  which  encourage  a  healthy  appreciation  for  all  the 
diversity  which  exists  in  our  American  culture  mosaic? 

Title  III  innovators  are  in  a  unique  position  to  help  America's  educators  an- 
swer these  questions  in  the  years  that  ll'i  ahead.  Cognitive  growth  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  affective  growth.  "VV^e  must\)ecome  as  concerned  with  the  evaluation 
of  the  human  condition — ^with  the  rl^ht  to  be— as  we  are  with  the  right  to  read. 
Our  children  can  expect  no  less  of  us,  nor  should  we  ourselves* 
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GRASSKOOTS  EFFECTS  OF  TITLE  Ul 

(Dorothy  S,  Robiuson) 

**Witli  Title  III  funds,  we  have  bad  the  freedom  to  bring  together  city  and 
suburb,  exploring  new  areas  with  joint  programs."  Tliis  testimony  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts project  director  is  just  one  reaction  of  people  involved  in  Title  III — 
pleasure  over  the  freedom  to  explore.  Other  reactions  range  from  thoughtful 
praise  to  unrestrained  entliusiasm.  A  midwestern  director  confides,  '*It  has  been 
such,  a  thrill  for  our  community  to  be  selected  as  a  Title  HI  site.  Everyone  in 
town  Is  so  pleased  with  our  project!"  IDvcn  the 'youngsters  involved  in  Title  III 
appreciate  its  opportunities.  "Before  our  Title  III  resource  center  oiwned,  we 
never  conld  have  a  school  newspaper  or  learu  to  use  visual  aids/'  a  southern  rural 
boy  explained. 

School  operating  budget  money  is  tight,  sphool  bonding  ventures,  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  everywhere.  New  money  for  innovative  educational  programs  is, 
of  course,  nonexistent.  Therefore  Title  II  becomes  more  important  than  ever,  if 
American  education  is  going  to  grow  and  change.  As  one  west  coast  project 
director  put  it,  "Title  III  is  unicLUe.  As  a  significant  force  to  effect  change  on  the 
local  level,  it survive 

Guidance  a^d  Couxskltng 
(Dallas  H.  Smith) 

Many  surveys  in  recent  years  liave  indioatt^A  that  well  over  half  the  workers 
in  America,  by  the  time  tliey  reach  middle  age.  are  either  misfits  on  their  jnlis 
or  unlmppy  in  tlieir  work  and  would  change  it  if  they  could.  Unquestionably, 
some  of  this  lack  of  job  satisfaction  comes  from  little  meaning  or  purpose  in  life 
itself,  yet  most  evidence  clearly  points  to  job  choice  by  chance  or  to  ca'i*ecr  deci- 
sions tliat  had  little  or  no  relationship  to  tlie  realistic  interests  and  potential 
abilities  of  the  individuals  and  the  work  which  they  could  reasonably  expect  to 
do  well  and  enjoy. 

A  nationwide  lack  of  public  concern  for  and  appreciation  of  the  need  for  more 
effective  career  and  personal  guidance  and  counseling  services,  as  an  Integral 
part  of  both  our  public  and  private  school  systems,  is  all  too  apparent  today, 
particularly  outside  our  larger  urban  areas.  Even  Jn  many  large,  city  schoois 
these  services  are  among  the  last  to  be  effectively  developed  and  among  the  first 
to  be  cut  back  in  budget  "crunches."  Sometimes,  too,  the  worlc  of  well  tmined, 
efficient,  and  highly  motivated  counselors  is  weakened  or  dissipated  by  assigning 
them  to  clerical,  administrative,  and  otlier  tasks  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
providing  adequate  guidance  and  counseling  services  to  students.  ' 

The  student  who  goes  on  to  college  or  to  other  types  of  .training  beyond  high 
school  is  just,  as  much  in  need  of  dovetailing  his  educational  design  with  his 
occupational  plans  and  potential  as  the  student  who  expects  to  go  to  work  on 
completion  of  his  secondary  education.  The  difference  lies  in  the  broader  aca- 
demic base  and  the  longer  period  and  higher  degree  of  preparation  for  a  wider 
-variety,  of  career  opportunities  whicli  higher  education  should  afford. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  vocational  education  is  only  as  good  as  the  career 
and  personal  guidance  and  counseling  from  which  it  sJiould  stem. 

Why  must  America,  with  the  greatest  technical  development  of  all  time,  so 
'profoundly  fail  to  recognize  the  tremendous  need  for  heljnng  her  youth  choose 
careers  that  will  use  their  talents  best  in  order  that  they  may  not  only  serve 
society  well,  but  also  find  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  meaning  and  purpose  in  their 
work.  Jitnn  wa.s  born  to  work  in  n, working  world  and  society  needs  his  labor. 
Let's  help  ojjr  young  people  achieve  tlieir  dietinctivie  American  heritage* 

CRB^mNG  A  Climate  FOR  Change  Thkough  Title  m 

.(Herbert  W.  Wey)  ;' 

The  g:-oatest  acliievement  of  Title  III  of  the  E^^einentary  ^ncl Secondary  Edii 
tion  Act  is  tlie  creation  of  a  climate  for  educational  innovation  iiiid  .cliiange  iii' 
America;  Seven  years  ago,  wlaen  Title  III  came  into.b^ih^,  ihnovatiou' v^^ds'^till 
just  a  word'iri  the  dictlonary.'^s^'ow: prbfi^sslonal  educators,,  ia^' ^eil  'as.lfij, PQople, 
throughout  our  nation  have  lieeome'  inndvatioh  and  change  'conscious/ For  the 
first  time  in  American  educational  history,  high  risk  money  for  educationial 
innovation  and  chanjfie  in  elementary  and  secondai-y  schools  was  made  avail/^.ble,' 
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and  individual  schools  and  school  systems  were  ahle  to  search  for  bettor  ways 
of  teaching  and  learning  without  having  to  be  undnly  concerned  about  proving 
that  the  new, way  was  better  than  the  old.  The  success  of  this  program  has  al- 
ready beeii  provoji  by  the  fact  that  over  sixty  per  cent  of  tlie  Title  III  projects 
undert»ikiiu  hav<:  been  adopied  iu  some  way  us  a  yermaneut  part  of  public  scliool 
programs. 

Yi%  Title  III  has  been  successful ;  and  it  is  now  time  for  Title  III  and  its  pro- 
gram of  educational  reform  and  renewal  to  take  the  next  big  step.  In  the 
Council's  1071  Re]Kjrt  to  the  r resident  and  Congress,  one  of  the  major  rcoom- 
mendatious  was  that  "Priority  funding  be  given  to  those  projects  which  are 
broad  iu  scope  and  encourage  new  designs  for  education."  One  thing  which  has 
been  learned  from  the.  early  projects  of  Title  III  is  that  a  project  certainly  has- 
a  greater  chance  to  survive  and  to  become  adopted  by  the  school  system  if  that 
project  is  broad  in  scope  and  involves  a  total  school,  or  preferably,  a  total  school 
system.  Iu  addition,  the  chances  of  success  In  continuance  of  a  project  are  im- 
proved if  all  agencies  affecting  change  in  education  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
project.  Thus,  the  state  department  of  educatioji,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  pul>lic  schools,  the  business  and  industrial  world,  and  the  conimunUy 
need  to  be  involved  as  e(iual  partners  in  educational  reform  projects. 

Title  Iir  has  developed  a  climate  for  change  and  has  played  a  major  role  in 
hrini^ing  aI)ont  an  improvement  in  teacliing  and  learning  iu  America.  Now  as 
local  school  systems,  states,  and  the  nation  contiinie  to  seek  educational  reform, 
they  must  undertake  projects  which  are  broad  in  scope  and  involve  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  oll.all  facets  of  our  American  society. 

SPECIAL  E0UCAT10^*  AND  TITLE  III 

(Marcchal-Neil  E.  Young) 

This  year  marks  a  most  significant  breakthrough  in  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. The  "right  to  be  educated"  to  the  ultimate  extent  of  their  capabilities  will 
become  a  reality  for  many  mentally  retarded  pupils  previously  excluded  from 
reguhir  public  school  in'ograms  because  of  the  serious  nature  of  their  handicaps. 

A  decision  by.  a  three-judge  federal  panel  to  reauire  scliool  districts  in  Penn- 
^>  sylvania"  to.  open '  public  school  programs  to  the  mentally  retarded  between 
the  ages  of'  six  years  and  21  years,  appropriate  to  their  capabilities,  is  expected 
to  have  impact  upon  programs  for  the  retarded  nationwide.  The  challenge  to 
Title  III  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  exemplary  and  innovative  programs 
designed  to  iinproye  instruction  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  provision  of  necessary 
supplementary' programs  for  handicapped  cliildreh 'not  presently  included  in 
regular  school  curricnbi.  Since  the  normnUzati on  concept  retjiiires  the  involve- 
ment of  as  many  haudi capped  pupils  as  possible  in  regidar  classrooms,  there  are 
important  challenges  for  staff  development  as  well  as  for  the  introduction  of 
new  approaches  to  individualization  of  instruction. 

Another  imi)ortant  area  of  concern  as  we  contemplate  expansion  of  innovative 
programs  for  the  handicapped  is  the  building  of  a  elimate  of  understanding  of  the 
human  dovelopmental  needs  of  exceptional  children  by  the  total  school-cpmnmni ty 
Educational  reform  refiuires  the  nurturing  of  positive  attitudes  toward  school 
programs  built  upon  the  strengths  of  the  handicapped.  Tliose  who  work  with 
even  the  severely  retarded  have  knowledge  of  many  individual  boys  and  girls  for 
whom  substantial  progress  has  resulted  from  tlieir  response  to  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  teachers.  ' 

The  projects  described  in  the  January  1972  publication  Title  III  in  Special 
Education  are  commanding  evidence  of  tiie  leadership  role  Title  III  holds  in< 
stimulating  progress  in  the  serving'  of  our  exceptional  pupil  population. 

Projects  loENtXFiED  ny  the  States  as  "I^iieir  Most  Exemplary  for  Fisoax  Yeak. 

..    .     ,    '    ^   .    ■    '    ,  ,     MJ^j^Js^   ,  *,,   ,  '  " 

Honors  Progi^am  in  Fine  Arts,  Jefferson  County  Board  of  ^E 

house,  Birmiftghaim,  Alabama  35203  :  '  •  .     '  /  :  . 
Sequentiiii*  Guniulative  English  ProfeVain,  Xamar  County  Board  of  Education;. 

I\a  Box  409^  Vernon,  Alabama  ,35002,  .      ...     '  V  . 

'*Oi)eratioh  Hope,  Marshall  Couhity '  Board  -  of  Education,  Rt.' Box  '404,  Giinters- 

Ville,  Ata'&riiha'SSOTG. '     *■  ,  v.-;v    •  .  ?      ■  v.^;. •=  J 
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A  Comprehensive  Pre-School  Proj;i-am,  Andalusia  City  Board  of  Educa^i^nl,  r.O. 

iBox  1317,  AndaluHia,  Alabama 
Eqnalixing  Multl  School  Curriculum  by  Technology,  Etowah  County  Board  of 

Education,  Room  109-Courthou55e,  Gadsden,  Alabama  3.1001 

ALASKA. 

SiK'Cial  Learning  Center,  Kodialc  Island  Boron gli  School  District,  P.O.  Box  SSO. 
•Kodialc,  Alaska  OOOW 

ARIZONA 

Alyors  Demonstration  Library.  Tucson  Public  Sohool.s,  5000  East  Andrew,  Tucson, 
Arizona  8.1711 

Prevention  of  Reading  Disability,  Roosevelt  School  District  No.  <5G,  GOOO  South 

7rli  Street.  Phoenix.  Arizona  S5f>40  . 
CRKATES  Exploratory  Learning  Center,  Tucson  Public  Schools,  P.O.  Box  40-^0, 

Tucsi)n.  Arizona  85717 
Providing  Occupational  Education  for  Vouth  in  Small  Schools,  Cochise  County 

Scliool  Districts,  P.O.  Box  1150,  Bi.shee,  Arizona  8o(»03 
♦Sijecial  Xerograms  Aimed  at  Rehabili tilting  Children,  Tcmpe  Elementary  School 

District  Xo.  3,  P.O.  Box  2770S,  Tempe,  Arizona  85281 

'ARKANSAS 

♦Service  Center  for  Learning  Problem  Children,  IIi)t  Springs  School  District,  22.1 
liirulen  Street,  Hot  Springs,  Arkan.sas  71001 

C.\LIFORNIA 

Plaiming  Solutions  to  Urban  Educational  Problems,  Oakland  Unified  School 

District,  1025  Second  Avenue.  Oakland,  California  04600 
Innovative  Solution  to  Drug  Misuse.  Coronado  Unified  School  District,  706  Sixth 

Street,  Coronado,  California  02118 
Environmental  Approach  to  Investigations  and  Tnauiry  in  Science,  Barstow 

Unified  S'-hool  Distriet.  551  South         Street,  Barstow,  California  02311 
Cros.s-AgD  TKiChing,  Ontario-Moutclair  School  District,  P.O.  Box  313,  Ontario, 

/California  01T64 

I»roject  STRIVE,  Santa  Clara  Unified  School  District,  P.O.  BvyS  307,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif  oniia  05052 

Environment  to  Encourage  Creativity  in  Learning,  Cajon  Valley  Union  School 

District,  P.O.  Box  1120,  El  Cajon,  California  02022 
California  Teacher  Development  Project  for  System  of  Individualized  Instruction, . 

Eic.nont  Unified  School  District,  40775  Fremont  Boulevard,  Fremont,  California 

0453S 

Project  Breakthrough,  Tnmalpais  Union  High  School  District,  Larkspur,  Cali- 
fornia 04039 

Enhancing  Self  Concepts  and  and  Cognitive  Skills,  Del  Paso  Heights  School  Dis- 

.trict,  3645  Taylor  Street,  Sacramento,  California  05838 
Supplementary  Education  for  Indians  in  Rural  and  Reservation  Areas.  Inyo 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office,  P.O.  Box  1648,  Bishop,  California 

03514 

♦Therapeutic  Education  Center.  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  135  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California  94102 

COLORADO 

Arapahoe  Higli  School  Variable  Student  Scheduling,  Littleton  School  District 

#6.  6558  South  Acoma  Street,  Littleton,  Colorado  80120 
Northern  Colorado  Outdoor  Nature  Center,  Larimer  County  School,  Poudre  Dis- 
trict R-l*  2407  LaPorte  Avenue,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80521 
Social  and  Occupational  Perception  in  Rural  Areas,  Delta  Public  Schools  Joint 

School  District  #50,  Route  1,  Box  66,  Delta,  Colorado  81416 
♦The  "I"  Project,  An  Interdisciplinary  Approach  to  the  Educationally  Handi- 
capped, Cherry  Creek  School  District,  4700  South  Yosemite  Street,  Englev^^ood, 
Colorado  8011\> 

Project  FINE  (Family  Involvement  in  Education),  Arkansas  Valley  Board  of 
Cooperative  Service,  210i^  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  La  Junta,  Colorado  81050 
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MutuaUy  Aitled  Learning,.  Chenw  Creek  S^elioul  l^istriet,  4700  Soutli  Yoseniiie 

Street,  Knglewood,  Coloradi)  MOllO 
Xew  I^esiKii  lor  Learning,  Colorado  Springs  rublie  f?cliools,  El  Vuiio  v^mnty 

School  District  #11,  1115  Xortli  Kl  ra.s(j  Street,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Ci)LXMAVA  (Connnif.tee  on  Low  Aclilevers  in  Matlieniatics — Denver  Area), 
Nortliern  Colorado  Edncational  Board  of  Cooi»erative  Services,  1750 — .SOtli 
Street,  Suite      Jioulder,  Colorado  i>0301 

CONiNKCTICUT 

A  Model  rrogram  (AMP).  Branford  Board  of  Kdncation,  ;}3  Laurel  Street, 

Bran  ford,  Connecticut  0(»rl05 
SnMpieineiitury  Program  for  Hartford  in  Education  Reinforcement  and  Enricli- 

meat  (SPHERE),  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Sc!io<»I  Within  a  ScUool  (SWAS),  iUddletonn  Board  of  Education.  251  Court 

Street,  Middletonn.  Connecticut  0(^457 
*l'ro.iect  ORFF,  East  Hartford  Board  of  Education,  Office  of  Auxiliary  Services, 

K.'tst  Hartford  iligh  ScIhkjI.  777  B\n-iiside  Avenue,  Ea.^t  Hiirtford,  Connecti- 
<-nt  OUIOS 

»EI,AWAltE 

'.riio  Sea  Beside  Us,  Milford  School  District,  1)00  Lakeview  Avenue,  Alilford, 
Delaware  lOOiJii 

*NonnAlizatjon  in  Special  P^d  neat  ion.  Mnrsliallton-McKean  School  District, 
1703  School  Lane,  AYilniington,  Delawai*e  IDblOS 

DISTKICT  OF  COI.UMHIvV 

Columbia  Road  Preschool  l*ilot  Project,  1450  Columbia  Road,  NAY.,  Wasliington, 
]).(;.  20000 

KI.ORIDA 

Early  Childhood  Preventive  Curriculum,  1410  X.  E.  2nd  Avenue,  ^Hanii,  Fi<nMda 

Th(*  Panhandle  Area  Educational  ('ooperntive,  412  SouHi  Boulevard,  Chipley, 
EIf)ridM  324:!.^: 

♦A  Developmevital  Design  for  Educating  the  Emotionally  Disturbed,  li^.,  Ber- 
n)jida  Road,  Tamiia,  Florida  tiSGOrt 

Gi:oRGrA 

Healtli  and  Optimum  Piiysicnl  Education,  Project  HOPE,  Health  Center,  107 
.  F(mrth  Street,  Ocilla,  Georgia  31774 

Individ)ially  Prescribed  Ejementary  Instruction  Program  (IPI),  Lowndes  Coun- 
ty, jioara  of  Edncafciim,  Valdosta,  Georgia  aiCOl 

An  Approach  to  Coniunuiity  Educational  Improvement,  Project  "Success  En- 
vironment", Atlanta  City  Schools,  Suite  201,  210Pryor  Street,  Atlanta,  • 
(hH)rgia  30303 

*Center  for  Specific  Learning  Disabilities,  De  Kalb  County  Board  of  Education, 
Robert  Shaw  Center,  395  Glendale  Road,  ScoDtdale,  Georgia  30079 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  English  Program,  1C25  Wist  Place,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822 

IDAHO 

Curriculuia  Change  Tiirough  Nongraded  Individualization,  School  District  #52, 

Route  #2,  Wilson  Building,  Blackfoot,  Idaho  83221 
*Auditory  Disci'iinination  Training  I*r(^ram,  Boise  Independent  School  District 
#1, 1207  Fort  Street,  Boise  Idaho  83702 

ILUNOIS 

THIS:  Toward  the  Humanization  and  Individualization  of  Science,  Mollne  Dis- 
trict 40.  iei9--llth  Avenue.  Moline,  Illinois  fn2C5 

Educational  and  Cultural  Enrichment  Project  of  Hancock  County,  Office  of  the 
Superintendent,  Educational  Service  Region,  Hancock  County,  Carthage,  Illi- 
nois C2321 
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Mndol  Pro^ain  for  Emotionally  DishTrbod,  Jacksonville  District  117,  1021  Lin- 
coln Avonue,  .Tacksonville,  Illinois  O^OHO 

*.Mithvay  Teacbinj^  and  Treatmojit  Pro/,^ram:  I'eoria  District  150,  3202  North 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Peoria,  Illinois  G1608 


INI)IA^^v 

Project  T.U.T.O.R.  (Tutoring?  Untleraehievers  to  Obviate  Romerliation),  New 
Albany-Floyd  County  Scliools,  810  Kast  Mjirkot  Street,  New  Alliany,  Indiana 
47l5jO 

Early  Learning  Center,  Gary  Community  School  Corporation,  020  East  lOtli 
PIncp.  Gary,  Indiana  4('MH 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  India:  An  International  Education  Project,  Now  Albany- 
Floyd  County  Schools,  SlO  East  Market  Street,  New  Alhany,  Indiana  47150 

Project  "Self"- Awareness,  Norman  Beatty  Hospiral,  Westville,  Intliiuia  4il3!)l 

♦CuiTicnUim  for  the  Ii*andicapi>en,  M.S.D.  Wayne  I'oAvnship,  1220  fcSouth  High 
School  Road,  Indiana  i)Olis,  Indiana  46241 

IOWA 

Project  ECO,  An  Environmental  Curriculum  Opportunity,  Ames  Community 

School  District,  120  S.  Kellogg,  Ames,  Iowa  50010. 
Film  Now,  Mount  Ayr  Community  School  District.  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa  50854. 
Implementation  of  PLAN,  Grades  1-5,  College  Community  School  District  40&- 

TGth  Avenue,  SAY.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52401.   

KANSAS 

Experimental  Motivation  in  Language  Arts,  Unified  School  District  No.  258,  1100 

Central,  Humboldt,  Kansas  06748. 
♦Central  Kansas  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Education  Center,  Salina  Airport 
Industrial  Center,  Building  270,  Saliiia,  Kansas  67401. 

KKNTUCKY 

Comprehensive  Curriculum  and  Stait  Development.  Bowling  Green  Board  of 
Education,  Suite  427,  College  of  Education,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
Rowling  Green,  Kentucky  4210L 

Inrtividnalized  Instruction  Project,  Fayette  County  Board  of  Education,  Lexing- 
ton. Kentucky  40503. 

♦Residential  School  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Education,  8701  LaGvange  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40503. 

LOUISIANA 

Northwest  Louisiana.  Supplementary  Center  and  Services,  Rosier  Parish  School 

Board,  P,0.  Box  21S,  Benton,  Louisiana  71006. 
Pilot  Study—Neurologically  Involved  Child,  Lafayette  Parish.  School  Board,^ 

P.O.  Drawer  2158,  Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501.  , 
Preparing  Trainable  Retardates  for  Sheltered  Employment,  Tangipahoa  Parish 

School  Board,  P,0.  Box  1071,  Natalbany,  Louisiana  70422. 
♦Rehaivilitative  Experiences  Aiding  Delinquent  Xouihs,  Ouachita  School  Board, 

P.O.  Box  lOSlrMonroe,  Louisiana  7120L  j  .  - 

MAINE 

Specialized  Language  Activities  for  the  Rural  Disadvantaged,  Oxford  Hills  High 
School,  South  Paris,  Maine  04281.  ... 

PRIME  (Portland  Regional  InstrucitionaFMedia  Experiment) ,  85$  Brighton  Ave- 
nue, Portland,  Maine  04102.  . 

BieuV'ural  Curriculum  Development  and  Teacher  Renewal,  (Pace/Fabric),  Wis- 
dom High  School,  St.  Agatha,  Maine  04772. 

*Oi>eration  Bright,Peaks,  Porter  Eleinentary  School,  Kezar  Falls,  Maine  04047. 
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MARYLAND 

Model  Early  Childhood  Ii<?arning  Program,  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  3 

East  2r>(h  Street,  Baltiuiore,  Maryland  2121S. 
♦^lulti-Media  Rosoiirce  Centers  for  Handicapped  Children.  Baltimore  County 

Board  of  Education,  0901  North  Charles  S|treet,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

JIASSACHUSETT8 

Project  SPOKE,  Foxborough  School  District,  37  West  Main  Street,  Norton, 
Massacliusetts  02760. 

Resource  Learning  Labs,  c/o  Three  Dimensional  Project,  Old  Stur bridge  Villiage, 
P.O.  Box  333,  Sturbridge,  Massachusetts  OloOO. 

Arts/ Six,  Brookline  Public  ScliooJs,  ijoS  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts 02103. 

♦Franklin  County  Supfilf^mentary  Education  Center,  359  Main  Street,  Green- 
field, Massachusetts  01301. 

MICHIGAX 

Neighborhood  Educational  Center,  Detroit  Board'  of  Education,  5057  Woodward 

Aveiiuet  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 
Community  Education  Center  Demonstration  Project,  Flint  Board  of  Education, 

lorj  Arizona  Avenue,  Flint,  Michigan  48500. 
Regional  Enrichment  Center,  Kalamazoo  Valley  Intermediate  School  District, 

GC67  WeBt  Michigan  Avenue,  Oshteuio,  Michigan  40077. 
System-Wide  Implementation  of  a  Perceptual  Development/Physiological  Read- 
in  ess/Nongraded  Program,  Lamphere  Public  Schools,  235  East  13  Mile  Road, 

Madison  Heights,  Michigan  48071. 
Vehicle  for  Change.  Traverse  Bay  Intermediate  School  Dl^itrict,  715  East  Front 

Street,  Traverse  City,  Michigan  49684. 
A  Program  to  Modify  Concepts  Held  by  Low  Achieving  Students,  Traverse  City 

Public  School,  Milliken  Drive  &  Eastern  Avenue,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

406S4. 

Project  APEX:  Appropriate  Placement  for  Excellence  in  English,  Trenton  Public 

Schools,  Trenton,  Michigan  48183. 
Activities  to  Support  and  Stimulate  Innovation  in  Schools  Today  (ASSIST), 

Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District,  33030  Van  Born  Road,  Wayne, 

Michigan  48184. 

Downriver  Learning  Disability  Correction  Center,  Wyandotte  SchooL  Distrct, 
Bacon  Memorial  Library,  2613  Biddle  Avenue,  Wyandotte,  Michigan  4S192. 

Ypsilanti  Preschool  Curriculum  Demonstration  Project,  Ypsilanti  School  District, 
300  West  Forest,  Ypsilanfei,  Michigan  48197. 

♦Behavioral  Engineering  for  Handicapped  Cliildren,  Wayne  Community  School 
District,  3712  William.?,  Wayne,  Michigan  48184. 

lilMNESOTA 

Career  Support  Center,  St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  210  Union  Depot,  216  East  4th 

Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101. 
♦Special  Education  Cooperatives.  Grookston  Regional  luterdistrict  Council,  119 

North  Broadway,  Crookston,  Minnesota  5G716. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Esttended  School  Day,  Armory  Public  Schools,  Extended  School  Day,  West 
Amory  Elementary  School,  Amory,  Mississippi  38821. 

♦Special  Education  Materials  Center,  Gulfport  Municipal  Separate  'School  Dis- 
trict, Southeast  Mississippi  Special  Education  Material  Center,  1215  Church 
Street,  Mississippi  City  Station,  Mississippi  30501. 

MISSOUBI  •      ■ ' 

An  Exemplary  Materials  Center,  Ferguson-Florissant  School  District,  655  Janu- 
ary Avenue,  Ferguson,  Missouri  63135. 

A  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  Laboralory  in  Science  and  Math,  School  District 
of  Kansas  City,  1211  McGee,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106.   
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'^St.  T.ouis  Diapiostic  ana  Atljustmeiit  Center,  School  Distviet  of  the  CiVy  <»f  St. 
Um'ii^r  Oil  I.oc-ust,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101. 

MONTANA 

"MAGIC"  (Mathematics  Activities  Generating  Interest  and  Creativity).  S<'li'"*l 

District  1,  110  North  Montana  Street,  Butte.  Montana  rii)703. 
*  P.t'havior  Modification  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed,  School  Distrirt  1.  lUKi 

4rh  Street  South,  Great  Falls,  Montana  50401. 

NEBRASKA 

Al>le  student  Project,  Grand  Island  Public  Schools,  G15  North  Elm.  Grand  Is- 

hind.  Nebraska  68S01. 
*l';nd\jiudle  Administvational  Resource  Center,  Educational  Service  Uuit  #1:5. 

1!)72  Broadway,  Scottsbluff,  Neliraska  01)B4>1.  - 

NEVADA 

*rre-Scliool  Pi'o^^ran^  for  the  Handicapped*  Clark  County  School  District,  Varii'ty 
Scliool,  2(j01  Sunrise  Avenue,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  SOI 01 

NEW  HAMPSIJIRK 

Solve  (Support  for  Open  Concei>t  Learniufr  Areas  Through  Varied  Educational 
Teams),  Somersworth  School  District,  37  Pleasant  Street,  Concord,  New  Ilanip- 
sliire  03301. 

READINESS  Project,  Lebanon' School  Distract,  32A  Main  Street.  Petershoronjili, 
New  n  am psh i  re  034 58 

NEW  JERSEY 

Learning  Experience  Modult — Project  LEM,  Ilackenr  .  ck  Public  Schools,  3ri5 

State  Street^  Hackensnck.  New  .Tersey  07601 
Educational  Improvement  Center,  Box  426 — AVoodbury-Glassboro  Road,  Pittnnni, 

New  Jersey  08071 

Prescriptive  Teaching  AVovUsliop,  309  South  Street.  New  Providence,  New  Jersey 
07974 

Educational  Services  for  Pregnant  Teenagers,  New  Bninswick  Public  Schools, 
225  Conistoek  Street,  New  Bninswick.  New  .Tersey  OSOOl 

Dale  Avenue  Urban  Early  Childhood  Education  Project,  Dale  Avenue  School,  21 
Dale  Avenue,  Paterson,  New  Jersey  07505 

Individualized  Language  Arts  Prescription.  Diagnosis,  and  Evaluation,  Roosevelt 
School,  Louisa  Place,  Weehawken,  New  .lersey  070S7 

Project  MOPPET:  A  K-6  Humanities  Program,  Woodhridge  Township  Public 
Schools,  P.O.  Box  428,  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey  07095 . 

*A  Teacher  Training  Project  in  Behavioral  Engineering  for  Handicapi)ed  Chil- 
dren, 70  Grand  Avenue,  Englewood,  New  Jersey  07631 

NEW  MEXICO 

Silver  City  Bilingual  Bicultural  Demonstration  Center,  Silver  City  Consolidated 

Schools.  P.O.  Bin  1060,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico  S8061 
♦Clovis  Regional  Service  Center,  Clovis  Public  Schools,  4th  at  Mitchell.  Clevis, 

New  Mexico  SSlOl 

NEW  YORK 

Southern  Cayuga  Atmospherlum — ^Planetarium,  Genoa  School  District  #1, 

Aurora.  New  York  13026 
Human  Relations  Education,  Buffalo  City  School  Dlstjict,  713  City  Hall,  Buffalo, 

New  York  14202 

Individualized  Instruction  in  a  Prototype  School,  Syracuse  City  School  District, 

40n  W.  Genesee  Street.  Syracuse.  New  York  13202 
Program  for  Pei-ceptual  Motor  Education,  Peru  School  District  #1.  Peru  Central 

Scliool,  Pern,  New  York  12972 
Inforniation  Retrieval  and  Dissemination  Center  for  Levittown.  Hempstead 

School  District  #5,  North  Village  Green,  Levittown,  New  York  11756 
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I>ev(»lopmental  and  CoorOinaxod  Health  Education,  Thompson  School  District 

#1,  Bedford  Avenne,  Monticoilo,  New  York  12701 
HiKh  School  and  Yom  Futnro  in  Aerospace,  Smithtowu  i^chool  District  #5,  Kohv 

Road,  Kinj:s  Park,  New  York  11  (54 
Tnregrated  Business  Prosrram.  Waterford  School  District  #1,  l-*5  Middletown 

Koad.  Waterford,  New  York  12188 
Educationally  Handicapped  Earlv  Adolescent  Pro^M-am,  Onoida  City  School  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  327,  Oneida.  Ntw  York  13421 
^Comprehensive  Program  for  the  Severely  Physically  Handicapped,  Rochej?ter 

City  School  District,  13  S.  Fitzhugh  Street,  Rociiester,  New  York  14G14 
♦Rehited  Occupational  Education  for  Educahly  Retarded  Youth.  Haniilton-Fnl- 

ton-Montgoniery  BOCES,  P.O.  Box  «G5,  Johnstown.  New  York  120!)5 
♦Search.  Clinton  Essex  BOCES,  44  Clinton  Street,  Plattsbnrgh,  New  York  liOOl 
Intereultural  Relations  Council,  Suffolk  BOCES  #3,  507  Deer  Park  Road,  Dix 

Hills,  New  York  11T46 
Racial  Ethnic  Action  Projecf,  Nassau  BOCES,  125  .Toricho  Turnpike,  Jericho, 

New  York  11753 

NORTH  CAKOLINA 

Model  Elementary  School  for  In-Service  Education  of  Teaciiers.  Burlington  Cit;/ 

Schools,  Burlington,  NortJi  Carolina  27215 
Industrial  Arts  in  th.e  Elementary  School,  Bertie  County  Schools.  P.O.  Box  10, 

Windsor.  North  Carolina  27083 
Marine  Science,  Carteret  County  Schools,  Courthouse  Annex,  Beaufort,  North 

Carolina  28510. 

The  Cooperative  School  for  Pregnant  Girls,  Durham  Cv'>nnty  Schools,  2038  Erwhi 

Road,  Durham,  North  Carolina  2770.5 
♦Special  Prescribed  Approaches  for  Retarded  Children  (SPARC),  Caswell  County 

Schools,  P,0.  Box  158,  Yancey  v ill e.  North  Carolina  27370 

OHIO 

,Vroject  Insiglit,  Cleveland  Heights-University  Heights  City  Schools,  2155  Mira- 

uiar  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  Oliio  44118 
Meeting  Modern  Teenage  Problems— Drug  Abuse,  Dayton  City  Schools,  348  West 

First  Street,  Dayton,  Oliio  45402 
Meeting  Modern   Teenage  Problems — Aggressive  Behavior,   Lake  wood  City 

Schools,  1470  Warren  Road.  Lakewood,  Ohio  44107 
A  Tedmological  Exploratoriuni,  K-<>.  Summit  County  School?,  SO  West  Center 

Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
King  School  Research-Instruction  Center,  Toledo  City  Schools,  Manhattan  &  Elm. 

Toledo,  Ohio  43608 

Focus  on  limer-City  Social  Studies,  Youngstown  City  Schools,  20  West  Wood 

Street,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44503 
^Project  WRITE,  Cleveland  City  Schools,  13S0  Sixth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

44114 

OKLAHOMA 

Educational  Improvement  with  Closed  Circuit  T.V.,  Stitlwater  Public  Schools, 

315  West  Sth  Street,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
♦Reading  Readiness  and  Improvement  Through  Perceptual  Training,  Woodward 

Public  Scliools,  P.O.  Box  668,  Woodward,  Oklahoma  73601 

OREGON 

Institutionalizing  Innovations  in  Oregon's  Small  Schools,  Baker  County  Intei*- 
niediate  Education  District,  2030  Auburn  Aevenue,  Baker.  Oregon  97814 

♦Speech  Tele-Van,  Marion  County  Intermediate  Edueatio?\  District,  081  Center, 
N,E.,  Salem,  Oregon  97301  ^ 

PKXN'SYLVANIA 

Dev^^lopijig  Intercnltural  Understanding  Project,  Allegheny  County  Intermediate 
Unit,  B.  F.  Jones  Annex.  311  Ross  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15210 

Intermediate  Unit  Comprehensive  Planning  Program,  Luzerne  County  Interme- 
diate Unit,  902  IBB  Building,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania  18701 

♦Modification  of  Children's  Oral  Language,  Susquehanna  Intermediate  Unit^ 
( #16) ,  P.O.  Box  213,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania  17837 


♦Projects  for  the  hatiaicappe<l. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Gifted,  Cranston  School  Deiiarhncnt,  S45  Park  Avenue,  Cranston,  Rljode  Tslnnd 
02910 

CA^I  ( Concepts  and  :\Xatorinls).  Portsnioutli  School  Department,  Middle  Road, 

Portynioutli,  Khode  Islimd  02871 
Closo-Oaii,  Johnston  High  School,  3-15  Cherry  Hill  Road,  .Johnston,  Rhode  Island 

02910 

♦Project  Providence  and  IJlackstone  Valley  Cerebral  Dysfunction  Center,  Branch 
Avenue  School,  425  Branch  Avenue,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  0200i 

SOUTn  OAUOLINA 

A  Re^onal  Model  Demonstration  KindertiiJirten  Progn-ain,  Oranffoburg  County 
School  District  #5,  5TS  I5!!is  Avenue,  Oranf?el»urff,  South  Carolina  20115 

Laboratory  S(*ience  Program  in  Clover,  York  School  District  #2,  Clover,  South 
Carolina  20710  ^ 

♦Assistance  for  the  Disturbed  Child,  Lexington  County  School  District  #5, 
Ballentine,  South  Carolina  29002. 

SOUTH  UAKOTA 

Identification  and  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities,  701  South  Westeni 

Avenue,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  57105 
Interlakes  Environmental  and  Outdoor  Education,  Chester  Area  School  District 

#34,  Chester,  South  Dakota  5701G 

TENNESSEE 

Pre-Sehool  Develojiment  Project,  Slurfreeshoro  City  Schools,  109  North  Spring 
Street,  Murfreeshoro,  Tennessee  37130 

Music  Curriculum  for  Memphis  City  Schools,  Memphis  City  Schools,  2597  Avery 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38112 

♦Program  to  Provide  Services  to  Handicapped  Children  in  the  Regular  Class- 
room, Shelby  County  Schools,  100  £'outli  Hollywood,  Memphis,  Tennessee  3S112 

TtlXAS 

Twenty  Education  Service  Centers:  Edinburg,  Mt  Pleasant,  San  Angelo,  Corpus 
Christi,  Wichita  Falls,  Amanlio,  V^.ctoria,  Richardson.  Lubbock,  Houston, 
Fort  Worth,  Midland,  Beaumont,  Waco,  El  X^aso,  Huntsville,  *Austin,  San 
Antonio,  Kilgore  and  Abilene 

tJTAH 

Implode,  Bella  Vista  Elementary  School,  2131  East  70th  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84121 

Sand  Ridge  Learning  Systems  Development  Project,  Sand  Ridge  Jr.  High  School, 

2075  West  4600  South,  Roy,  Utah  84404 
♦Granite  Special  Education,  Upland  Terrace  School,  3700  South  2SG0  East,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah  84109 

VERMONT 

Advancing  Creative  Teaching  in  Vermont  Education  Through  an  .Edncatioual 
Continuum  K-12,  C-FORCE  Action  Center,  P.O.  Box  277^  Lyndonville,  Ver- 
mont 05851 

♦Speech  Improvement  Project.  Franklin  North  west  Supervisory  Union,  P.O.  Box 
123,  Swauton,  Vermont  054SS 

 VIRGINIA  * 

Conservation  and  Recreation  Exploration  ''CARE,''  Craig  County,  P.O..  Box  245, 

New  Castle,  Virginia  24127 
Exploring  Creative  Frontiers,  Stafford  Coimty,  Route,  2,  Box  20-A,  Stafford, 

Virginia  22554 

HopewoU  Occupational  Work  Center,  P.O.  Box  270,  Hopewell,  Virginia  23860 
Dilenowisco  Educational  Cooperative,  Wise  County,  Dickenson,  Lee,:.Scott  and 

xNTorton  City,  Box  1006,  Wise,  Virginia  24203  :  •  . 

Center  for  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Learning  IMsahllities,  Chesterfield  Count:/, 

8610  Perrymount  Road,  Chesterfield  County,  ViiPginia  23234  ' 


♦Projects  for  the  handicapped. 


Operation  Uplift,  Riclmiojid  City  Soiiools,  SOO  East  Marsliall  Street,  Jlichnwna, 
Vir^aniu  232,10 

Project  Helpiuji;  Hand  (A  Special  Eduoatiou  Consortium),  Pulaski  County,  P.O. 

Box  021),  Dublin,  Virginia  24084 
Regioniil  Program  lor  Impaired  Children,  Arlington  County  (Participating: 

xVlexandriu  Jind  iTalls  Church),  142G  North  Quhicy  Street,  Arlington,  Virginia 

22207  . 

Virginia  Beach — Diagnosing  Learning  Potential,  Virginia  Bench  Public  Schools, 
Annex  2,  i»rincess  Anne  Slatiun,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  23456 

Richmond  City,  Kiclnuond  Jntercultural  Center  for  the  Huniunities,  Ellen  Glas- 
gow House,  1  West  .Main  Street,  lUchmond,  Virginia  23220 

WASniNGTON 

Occupational  Versatility.  Higliline  School  District  No,  401,  2u3  South  152nd 

Street,  ^Seattle,  WashingUm  98148 
Marine  Science  Laboratory,  Nortii  Kitsap  School  District  No.  400,  Route  4, 

Box  840.  Po.ulsbo,  Washington  9S370 
A  Male  Oriented  Program  for  Boys.  Shoreline  School  District  No.  412,  N.E. 

158tli  &  20tli  Avenue  N.E.,  Seattle,  WaaJiingtnn  081o5 
♦Handicapped  and  Normal  Children  Learning  Together,  Federal  Way  School 

District  No.  210,  31455  2Sth  Avenue  South,  Federal  Way,  Washington  98002 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Pre-  and  Inservice  Training  Center,  Kjinnwhn  County  Board  of  Education^ 

200  Elizahetli  Street,  Charleston,  West  Virginia  25311  - 
Outdoor  Education :  Conference  and  Service  Complex,  Raleigh  County  Board  of 

Education,  P.O.  Drawer  M,  Beckley,  West  Virginia  25801 
♦Project  HUM  (Handicapped  Utilize  Music),  Nicholas  County  Board  of  Ednca* 

tion,  715  Broad  Street,  Summersville,  West  Virginia  26651 

WISCONSIN 

An  In-Service  Model  That  Will  Etjulp  English  Teachers  To  Effect  Curriculuiu 
Change,  Madison  Public  Schools,  545  West  Dayton  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53703 

PATROIv— ^Fostering  Motivation  in  Young  Children.  Cooperative  Educational 
Services  Agency  #3,  Municipal  Building,  Gillett,  Wisconsin  54124 

WYOMING 

WYMOLAMP,  School  District  #25,  Riverton.  Wyoming  82501 . 
♦Cooperative  Special  Services  Project  (Haridicappe'd),  Big  Horn  Basin  Board 
of  Cooperative  Services,  Thermopolis,  Wyoming  82443 

PUERTO  RICO 

Itinerant  Educational  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Areas,  Ciales  School  District, 
Superintendent's  School  Office,  Calle  Jose  de  Diego.  Ciales,  Puerto  Bico  00638 

Mobile  Unit  of  Education  Experiences,  Guaynabo  School  District,  Superintendent 
of  ScJioois*  Office^  Camino,  Alejandrino  K  O  H  3,  Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico  00051 

Center  of  Educational  Resources,  Department  of  Educatioa,  Hato  Rev,  Puerto 
Rico  00919 

♦A  Model  Materials  and  Related  Services  for  the  Handicapped,  Ciudad  Nueva 
Elementary  School,  Paris  Street,  Floral  Park,  Hato  ?ley,  Puerto.  Rico  00657 

BUUEAXr  OP  IXDIAN  AFPAIRS 

Air  Bookmobile,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bethel  Agency,  Juneau,  Alaska  90S01 
♦Resource  and  Learning  Adjustment  Program,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Pine 
Ridge,  South  Dakota  57770 

TRUST  TEURrrORY  OP  PACIFIC  ISLANDS.  ' 

Micronesian  Elementary  Teacher  Education  Program,  Department  of  Education, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands  96950  ' .  '  , 


♦Projects  for  the  hanOicnppeO. 


riiairjntiii  Pkjmcins.  "Wo  iwc  ^^lad  to  wclfomc  tli(vivpi't\sentativps  of 
ihe  Anioricjni  Library  Association  :  Jlrs.  Mary  Ann  Ilanna,  Coordina- 
tor, EofT^iojial  Lihraiy  I>vo]opinojit  Pr-ogj-ain,  ESEA  Title  IT,  I\Ii<;In' 
frail]  ]\rrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoffman,  Sfcata  Scliool  Library  SiifKirvisor, 
State  Dcpaitment  of  Public  Instruction,  Ilarrisbur^,  Pa.;  an<l  Sir. 
J^or  nard  Franckowiak,  School  Library  Supervisor,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instniction.  Madison,  Wis. 

]\[rs,  ITnnna,  i)rocc.ed  with  your  stat(3]ncnt. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MES.  MARY  ANN  HANNA,  COORDINATOR,  RE- 
GIONAL LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM,  AND  ESEA  TITLE 
II,  MICHIGAN;  MRS.  ELIZABETH  R  HOFFMAN,  CHIEF,  DIVISION 
OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES,  AND  COORDINATOR  OF  ESEA  TITLE  H, 
-PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  HARRKBTJRG, 
PA,;  AND  BERNARD  FRANCKOWIAK,  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SUPER- 
VISOR. STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  MADISON, 
WIS.,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  TIaxna,  Tliank  yoiu 

My  name  is  M[\vy  Ann  Hanna.  I  am  tlie  Coordinator  of  the.  Roirional 
Libi-ary  Dovclopuient  Pi'ograin,  Stat^.  Lil>rary  Services,  Micliifran 
3>cpartmont  of  Education.  My  staff  of  s|x?cialists  ajid  I  aid  in  t]]c 
dovclopnicnt  and  improvement  of  school,  public,  ajid  institution 
library  services  in  desi;^nated  ivfrions  of  the  State,  coo!*dinatin»^  many 
activities  \Yluch  involve  both  State  and  Federal  funds. 

As  the  head  school  library;  consultant  for  lv5  years,  and  as  the  Co- 
ordinator of  ESEA  title  II  since  I9B5,  I  am  heavily  involveil  in  the 
development  of  school  library/media  center  projo^rams  in  Micliigan. 

As  a  represe]itati\'e  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  as  a 
spokesman  for  one  State's  involvement  in  the  title  II  ESEA  program, 
I  am  very  grateful  to  hare  this  oppoi-tunity  to  aj^pear  before  you  to- 
day to  supi)ort  H.E.  69,  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1973,  which  would,  ainong  other  things,  ci';tend  the 
title  II  school  library  program  for  5  years. 

Title  II  has  provided  many  students  and  teachei-s  access  to  a 
^'ariety  of  materials,  not  only  in  Michigan  but  all  across  the  country. 
It  is  im])erative  that  this  pi'ograni  be  continued. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  juunbers  of  books  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rials provided  by  this  j)rogram  have  been  so  great  that  there  can  bo, 
no  mo]*e  need.  Knowledge  of  today's  questing  young  people  and  of 
new  teaching  techniques  which  require  many  and  varied  materials 
quickly  shows  the  need." 

Ne^y  ideas  expand  and  develop  every  day,  adding  to  knowledge  and 
sometimes  making  other  information  obsolete.  New  students  appear 
every  day  in  the  schools  with  new  needs  for  materials  and  with  differ- 
ing al)ilities  and  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  materials. 

As  I  visit  schools  and  observe  student  use  of  materials,  I  am  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  joy  with,  which  students  use  audiovisual  materials 
to  xdd  to — or  even  as  a  substitute  for— the  printed  word.  I  always 
remember  my  young  friend,  the  champion  elementary  wrestler  in 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  who-as  a  "nonreader"  found  little  to  interest  liim  in 
the  library /media  center. 


lie's  a  booster  now  because  the  librarian  "tAirncd  liim  on"  with  a 
camera  a'Ad  set  liini  to  taking  pictures  of  his  friends  illustrating  the 
various  wrestling  holds.  He  eagerly  takes  visitors  to  the  library  to 
see  thc^hook  he  ''wrote"-  and  illustrated  and  the  cards  for  it  all  neatly 
filled  in  the  card  catalog!  As  a  byproduct,  this  young  nian  talks  to 
his  "friend,--  the  librarian,  and  stops  to  look  at  iilmstrips  and  slides; 
arranged  invitingly  around  tlie  room — or,  on  occasion,  even  a  book. 

This  brings  to  iviind  Michigan's  tie  to  the  Right  to  Jiead  program. 
One  of  our  State  title  II  goals  is  the  ''Eiglit  to  Eead"  goal  which  we 
i)iteri)ret  as  the  right  to  read,  to  view,  or  to  listen,  thereby  applying 
to  all  eligible  print  and  audiovisual  miiterials. 

A  great  part  of  tlie  continuation  of  reading,  viewing,  or  listening 
-e-iij^ivnient  is  "desire."  Title  II  ESEA  can  provide  some  materials  to 
use  111  teaching  reading  skills — and  does  in  some  schools — but  we 
-Jj^lieve  our  bigg'^st  challenge  is  in  making  the  student  want  to  con- 
tinue to  i*ead,"view,  or  listen — and  to  enjoy — all  his  life. 

Therefore,  materials  must  be  available  tha;-  he  can  read,  view,  or 
listen  to  at  all  levels  of  his  reading-skill  development  and  on  all  of 
his  understanding  and  interest  levels — and  in  all  formats  (print  and 
audiovisual)  to  suit  his  needs  at  that  moment.  This  requires  that  all 
cl>iiTlrerH>ave  ejisy  access  to  maximum  numbers  of -materials. 

Wo  cannot  say  this  for  all  students  in  Michigan  at  present.  Some 
have  books  and  no  audiovisual  materials,  and  some  have  very  little  of 
eithei*.  At  least  1,000  school  buildings  in  Michigan  have  no  central 
school  libraries,  and  the  number  is  even  larger  when  you  add  those 
__\vitli  inadequate  facilities. 

Title  n  funds  have  stimulated  the  development  of  more  than  000 
.  elemejitary  and  junior  high  school  centralized  collections,  but  we  are 
still  far  short  of  providing  adequate  service  for  many  students. 

Many  large  school  media  c<inters  have  fine  collections  of  books  and 
audiovisual  niaterials  geared  to  the  traditional  college-bound  students, 
but  they  often  have  very  little  material  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  stu- 
dfvnts  who  need  easier  materials  for  reading  and  listening.  Access  to  a 
wide  range  of  materials  must  be  provided. 

Next,  we  should  cojisider  career  education.  Career  education  pro- 
grams now  start  in  the  kindergarten;  many  Michigan  school  districts 
are  involved  in  building  curriculum  K-12,  and  are  iinding  a  great 
need  for  new  materials.  Teachers  are  discovering  the  value  in  using 
niaterials;  more  and  more  we  find  teachers  demanding  materials  to 
fit  their  units — or  the  basic  supplies  so  they  can  produce  their  own 
filmstrips,  tapes,  or  transparencies. 

Every  new  area  of  the  curriculum  makes  demands  for  materials — 
career  education,  environment  and  ecolog}^,  drug  abuse,  and  mini- 
courses  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

Many  schools  in  Michigan  have  difficulty  budgeting  for  materials 
to  accompany  these  new  curriculum  areas  since  their  financial  prob- 
lems are  very  great.  Title  II,  ESEA.  has  provided  the  funds  to  add 
variety,  enrichment,  and  interest  to  the  school  program,  sijice  main- 
tenance of  local  effort  becomes  more  difficult  for  more  school  districts 
everv  year. 

Without  the  "maintenance  of  effort"  restraint  in  title  II,  ESEA, 
many  districts  would  cut  their  local  spending  for  materials  even  lower 
or  eliminate  it  altogether.  Michigan  State  law  prohibits  deficit  budget- 
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ing  aJicl  deficit  spending:  many  districfs,  including  Detroit:,  cannot 
find  the  necessary  money  to  run  the  schools.  Private  scJiools  are  in 
equally  difficult  financial  trouble;  many  have  had  to  close. 

Wg  need  title  11.  ESEA,  funds.  Local  money  cannot  do  it  alone. 
Students  and  teachers  still  have  unmet  needs  for  materials.  Today  it 
is  impossible  to  be  an  outstanding  teacher  -^vithout  using  materials  in 
the  classroom  and  guiding  students  to  use  them  in  their  search  for 
knowledge. 

Tliis  need' for  m.aterials  is  so  vital  it  should  not  l)e  left  to  chance. 
Any  legislation  whose  pnrpose  is  to  provide  quality  education  pi'o- 
^rams  for  children  should  make  materials  a  separate  categorical  part, 
in  order  that  this  area  not  be  shortchanged  or  forgotten  altogether. 
Extending  the  present  elementary  and  secondai-y  education  laV  will 
provide  this  protection. 

We  believe  in  being  accountable.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  program 
budgeting  used  in  many  States  as  a  metliod  to  insure  planning  for  aiid 
evaluation  of  our  activities.  The  Michigi^-u  department  of  education 
follows  a  six-step  accountability  model  which  establishes  goals  and 
objectives  as  the  first  two  steps  toward  accountability, 

Tcacliers,  librarians,  and  media  pei'sonnel  must  know  if  they  have 
the  riglit  materials,  if  the  students,  liked  using  them,  and  if  the  ma- 
tei'ials  provided  any  benefits  to  the  students.  Then,  we  are  accountable 
for  our  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Title  II,  ESEA,  is  a  strong  program,  with  the  values  overbalancing 
nny  weaknesses.  It  zeroes  in  on  the  most  important  element — other 
than  teachers— in  education,  no  matter  what  the  level.  The  need  for 
materials  continues  year  after  year. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  69  which  would  extend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary.  Education  Act  of  1965,  including  title  II,  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  momentum  already  gained. 

Mr.  Chairman  rnd  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opnortunity  to  make  this  statement. 

Mi\  Hawkins.  Thank  3^ou,  Mrs.  Ha.nna. 

"VVe  will  reserve  the  questions  until  vJil  the  .witnesses  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  statement. 

Mrs.  Hoffman,  I  suppose  you  arc  next.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Hoffman,- 
chief.  Division  of  School  Libraries,  and  coordinator  of  ESEA  title  II, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mrs. 
Hoffman. 

Mrs.  Hoffman.  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Elisiabeth  Iloffmr.n,  and 'I 
Jim  chief,  Di /ision  of  School  Libraries,  and  coordinator  of  ESEA  title 
II,  for  the  PeTinsylvai}iia  Department  of  Education,  Harrisbuvg. 

I  will  itjad  the  statement  and  show  you  a  few  slides.  I  supervise 
the  establishment,  gi'owth,  and  maintenance  of  library/media  pro- 
grams in  hoth  the  public  and  nonpublic  scliools  of  ftie  Commonwea,lth 
where  2,800,000  students  are  enrolled.  I  am  also  responsible  for  design- 
ing and  implementing  the  ESEA  title  II  program  for  all  these  stu- 
deiits  and  their  teachei'S.^ 

>  Today,  I  am  speaking  in  support  of  H.K.  69,  the  o-ycar  extension 
of  the  Elernentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  including •  title  II,\ 
the  prograin  authWizin'g  funds  for  school  library  resources,  textbooks,, 
and  instructional  materials. 
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In  tliisj  I  speak  not  only  for  Pennsylvania  students  and  teachers, 
but  also  for  those  in  all  tlie  schools  of  t])3  Nation  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Association  of  School  Libraries  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  an  organization  of  professional  and 
lay  people  paiticipating  in  the  growth  and  improvement  oi  libraries. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  your  support  of  the  education  of  the  students 
in  our  schools,  public  and  nonpublic  alike,  on  all  grade  levels  through 
the  ESEA  title  II  program.  This  i^rogram  more  than  any  otlier  single 
educational  factor  has  provided  students  across  the  Nation  with 
the  materials  they  need  for  learning.  We  recognize  that  the  objective 
of  a  school  library /media  program  is  to  widen,  deepen,  intensify,  and 
pei'sonalize  the  learning  experience  through  the  guided  use  of  siiitable 
materials. 

Since  the  inception  of  ESEA  title  II,  we  have  seen  this  objectiA'e 
made  possible  on  a  national  level  in  a  way  no  local  program  could 
hope  to  achieve.  In  Pemisyh^ania  alone,  more  than  2,000  libraries 
have  been  established  using  title  II  moneys. 

School  districts  have  su])plied  persomieh  both  professional  and  tech- 
nical, to  guide  the  use  of  these  materials.  Parents  have  volunteered  to 
assist  by  providing  furnitui'e  and  equipment.  Teacliers  have  been  able 
to  bring  alive  ideas  and  create  lea-niing  experiences  designed  to  meet 
a  child's  needs. 

In  a  single  classroom  A'oungsters  differ  in  background,  ability,  apti- 
tude, attitude,  ci*eativity,  and  maturity.  A  textbook  cannot  be  of 
use  equally  to  all  of  them,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  teacher. 
But  the  variety  of  materials  noAv  available  through  title  II  makes 
possible  learning  to  suit  a  student's  individual  requirements. 

Watch  a  youngster  er-amine  anatomy  charts,  read  about  the  flow 
of  blood  in  his  body,  then  trace  that  flow  on  a  transparency  for  his 
classmates.  He  knows  whtit  Iv*  is  doing.  Or  witness  a  high  school 
student  as  he  loses  himself  in  the  accomit  of  the  American  Eevolution 
described  in  "Johnny  Tremain,"  the  Storj^  of  a  young  New  England 
patriot. 

^  Notice  that  he  shares  in  a  dramatic  reading  of  some  of  the  passages 
via  a  cassette.  Follow  him  as  he  listens  to  the  music  of  the  period  and 
examines  some  study  prints  of  its  art.  Obsei*ve  as  he  concludes  his 
work  examining  and  analyzing  a  copy  of  the  TJoclaration  of  Lidsr- 
pendence. 

He  will  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
events  of  the  1770's  than  if  he  were  given  a  few  dates  to  memorize. 
Materials  in  our  school  libraries  make  individuaJized  learning  possible. 
The}^  reveal  the  ideas  and  concepts  onr  students  must  hnve  if  they 
are  to  become  the  participating  productive  citizens  of  the  next  few 
decades. 

This  kind  of  education  enables  them  to  "learn  how  to  learn"  so 
that  they  can  continually  renew  and.  expand  their  knowledge  and 
skills  when  their  formal  education  has  been  completed. 

You  are  concerned  with  many  facets  of  education.  School  libraries 
undergird  all  of  them.  With  the  gi^owihg  emphasis  on  career  and 
vocational  education,  school  libraries  are  deluged  with  demands  for 
information  about  job  requirements,  skill  development,  and  retraining. 
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Those  progi*anis  wod  books,  periodicals,  tilni  in  a  variety  of  foi*- 
mats,  oliarts,  and  otlier  media  to  assist  in  the  training  of  our  21st 
century  workers.  Our  students  in  our  scliools  in  1073  will  live  their 
most  productive  years  tlien;  we  caiinot  restrict  them  with  a  lack  of 
information  now. 

Title  II  has  combined  with  other  Federal  i)i*ograms  as  well  as 
State  and  local  moneys  to  improve  education.  For  tlie  first  time,  stu- 
dents in  the  nonpublic  schools  through  the  loan  provisions  in  title  II 
have  shared  equally  with  their  public  counterparts. 

In  Philadelphia,*  for  example,  more  than  200  new  libraries  lun  e 
been  developed  in  the  diocesan  schools.  Our  vocational  schools  in  tlie 
State  from  Coatcsville  to  Forbes  Trail  are  iiow  providing  services 
wyvv  before  ]')ossible  in  wide-ranfriu^r  subject  areas. 

Wluit  will  happen  if  ESEA  title  II  is  discontinued  as  proposed 
in  President  Nixon's  fiscal  year  1074  budget?  The  evaluative  report 
prepared  by  HEW  and  released  in  1072  will  be  the  measure  of  a 
program  cut  off  as  it  reached  its  elFectivc  level.  There  are  recom- 
mendations that  we  would  particularly  like  to  call  to  your  attention: 
and  \\2  would  like  tlieui  to  be  made  a  ]>art  of  tlie  T*ecurd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  testimony.  Thi*ee  libraries  now  plannr  d  for  a  district 
foi*  107J^^-74  will  not  develop.  In  another,  tlie  career  guidance  mate- 
rials win  not  arrive.  A  third  district  will  not  purchase  the  books 
and  tapes  it  necnls  for  two  new  science  courses  because  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  inaterials  reduces  the  umnber  of  items  they  can 
obtain. 

Xew  encyclopedias  will  not  be  available  to  replace  those  ah'cady 
5  years  old  so  that  current  information  on  many  subjects  will  be 
unavailable  in  many  places. 

Pennsylvania,  like  its  sister  States,  has  thousands  of  students  still 
without  centralized  library  service.  Plans  for  providing  libraries  are 
m  the  development  stage,  but  these  will  Jiot  be  completed.  School 
libraries  require  a  continual  updating  and  renewal  of  all  materials  as 
old  ones  are  worn  out  or  outdated.  Libraries  cannot  be  stocked  once 
and  then  ignored  if  they  are  to  serve  as  more  than  mausoleums. 

Pennsylvania  has  usecl  part  of  its  ESEA  title  II  allocation  to  de- 
velop examination  centers  where  teachers  and  librarians  can  exannine 
and  evaluate  m5>.terials  prior  to  purchase.  Thousands  of  educators 
from  tills  and-otlic)*  States  hnva  lised  these  services  to  make  their 
education  dollars  stretch.  Title  II  funds  are  essential  to  the  main^ 
tenance  of  tins  noncommercial  service. 

Because  school  libraries,  by  their  very  nature,  strengthen  and  sui> 
]joi-t  all  areas  of  education,  their  fmids  inust  be  assured,  by  category 
>:id  amount.  ESEA  II  has  provided  this  assurance. 

The  impiementation  of  title  11  has  been  simple  and  unentangled. 
School  after  school  has  indicated  that  it  is  the  easiest,  most  trouble- 
free  Federal  program. 

The  preliminary  rcpoit  of  USEO's  Division  of  State  Agency  Co- 
oneration,  in  speaking  of  administrative  funds,  i5ays,  "The  history  of 
tlie  title  II  *  program  is  one  of  limited  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
administration  of  the  pro«Tam,  with  effoits  to  utilize  funds  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  acquisition  of  matmals  for  use  by  children  and 
teacliers  in  instructional  programs." 

I  wviTQ  this  conmiittee  to  approve  H.E.  69,  including  its  title  II 
provisions. 


,  Lihrarios  (•;Mi])ot  be  stocked  onee  and  t1»ou  io'uorcd  if  thoy  aro  io 
servo,  because  by  thoir  very  nature  tJiey  ^^upport  a  il  of  education.  School 
library  funds  must  be  assured  by  category  and  amount. 

ESEA  title  H  has  always  provi({ed  tliis  assurance.  Scliool  after 
school  has  provided  that  title  II  is  the  easiest,  the  most  trouble  free 
of  all  programs. 

Si)eaking  of  adn)iuistrativc  funds,  rlie  liistorv  of  tlie  title  II  pro- 
.•jfram's  use  of  limited  funds,  it  indicates  that  ari  avei'aa'C  of  3.8  percent 
of  t!ie  u)om)y  iias  i)ee]i  used  foi*  administration,  an  admirable  record. 

Teachers  have  been  able  to  teach  as  they  knew  they  could  because 
tho,  materials  were  available.  Students  have  discovered  the  personal 
satisfaction  that  comes  through  real  learning. 

I  v.'ould  like  to  show  you  for  a  few  minutes  some  slides  of  tlie  sj)ecial 
progranis  developed  iu'Pennsylvania  and  now  being  duplicated  across 
the  Nation,  what  has  been  done  entirely  with  .ESEA  Title  II  funds. 

This  }>rogram  lias  been  developed  in  Peimsylvania,  symbolized  l:)y 
its  foun.der,  William  Penn.  and  the  program  has  been  to  develop  the 
idea  of  independent  learning.  Because  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  schools 
that  ai-e  as  old  us  that  and  as  nevr  as  tliis.  Side  by  side,  our  program 
]>ad  to  meet  all  kinds  of  needs  from  our  antiquated  little  one-room 
sc))Ools  to  om*  moderji  schools. 

IVe  know  that  our  teachers  need  all  kinds  of  materials,  and  the.se 
have  been  supplied  by  title  II,  but  wo  preferred  to  know  that  these 
materials  were  (leveloped  in  a  quality  way. 

So  based  on  recommendations  f i*om  several  sources,  from  T>i\  Francis 
irenjiy,  Dr.  SJary  Gaver,  from  our  JvTational  Standards  for  School 
Library  as  well  as  our  State'B  standards,  Pennsylvania  developed  a 
program  for  six  region«al  examination  centers  where  materials  could 
be  i)rovi(led  to  be  examined  to  be  ^Vvaluated  before  the  schools  pur- 
chased them. 

ESEA  title  II  in  lOOo  made  this  possible.  Three  of  thejn  have  been 
established  and  haA-e  been  in  operation.  The  fourth  one  will  open  this 
sunnner.  *  - 

Thoy  arc  located  strategically  in  parts  of  the  State  by  population, 
one  in  Pittsbuj^gli  }iou.sing  about  40,000  pieces  of  material,  one  in 
Harrisburg  mth  an  equivalent  amount  of  material,  and  one  in  subur- 
ban Pliiladelphia  in  its  own  buildiiig  where  the  center  houses  about 
40,000  to  50,000  pieces  of  material  all  provided  with  ESEA  title  II. 

These  materials  are  put  tliere  because  they  have  been  purchased 
according  to  criteria  for  quality  and  usefulness  in  the  school.  T>oy 
begin  with  encyclopedias,  and  about  20,000  books  K  through  12,  special 
kinds  of  materials  that  can  be  used  to  teach  youngsters  on  special 
projects. 

Filnri  strips,  tapes,  and  the  accompanying  hardware  and  w\ays  of 
storing  tliis  material  in  the  schools.  Speciafkits  of  materials  from  a 
variety  of  companies  all  liaving  been  purchased,  not  liaving  to  be 
received  because  some  company  cared  to  be  kind. 

Furniture  and  eqiiipment  is  there  so  tliat  schools  can  see  a  variety. 
The  ^centers  don't  look  very  pretty,  they  don't  match,  but  they  show 
a  variety  of  materials.  All  kinds  of  equipment,  cameras,  projectors  o-; 
various  types  so  that  people  can  learn  how  to  use  them  and  select  the 
materials  to  fit  with  what  they.  want. 
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Parts  of  the  equipment  are  sot  np  all  thronirh  the  exnminafion 
centers  to  make  it  (^asy  for  teachers,  libra rians.  curi'iculmn  consultants, 
whoever  wants  to  look  at  the  material.. 

Individual  spots  wliere  people  can  sit  down  and  work  and  tech- 
nicians available  to  guide  yon  and  help  you  in  your  selections.  All  of 
t])is  material  is  listed  in  a  catalog  by  subject  so  the  people  can  find 
what  they  need  readily. 

Tn  addition,  we  use  commercial  organizations  such  as  Books  on  7^x- 
hibit  to  keep  the  collecfcioia  updated.  We  add  globes,  charts,-  and  maps 
to  handle  this  kind  of  the  work  and  naturally,  that  fancy  word  that 
librarians  use.  "realia"  the  objects  that  can  be  nsed  to  t^ach  children 
in  a  ^'ariety  of  ways.  .  ^ 

Eacli  of  our  centers  handles  special  material.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  example,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  examination  centers,  there  are 
liundreds  of  pieces  of  materials  tliat  can  be  used  t^  improve  tlie  reau 
ing  programs.  Furniture,  toys.  Yes,  indeed,  toys  can  be  used  to  t^'i- 
provo  learning. 

The  most  popular  Flection  in  a-U  of  the  examination  centers  are  t 
hundreds  and  liundreds  of  catalogs  from  various  companies  wlicrv 
exact  ordering,  information  is  available.  Brochures  of  all  kinds  an 
updating  of  information  is  available  to  educators  at  no  costs  what 
ever. 

Onr  purpose  is  to  lielp  youngsters  like  this  find  the  materials  in  t3>';. 
own  local  schools  so  that  they  can  be  wired  in  and  turned  on  for  iui.- 
ing  at  their  own  level. 
'We  have  a  variety  of  materials  on  every  subject  so  that  a  persoa 
can  look  at  what  is  available  and  select  what  will  meet  the  special 
2ieeds  of  the  particular  students  in  his  own  class. 

Now,  in  additioii  to  the  materials,  we  conduct  a  wide  variety  of 
workshops.  The  materials  alone  are  not  enough,  people  have  to  Imow 
how  to  use  them  well  so  specia)ists  from  a  variety  of  areas  conduct 
Avorkshops  for  teachers,  librarians,  anyone  working  in  the^  field  of 
education,  to^  come- and  learn  to  try  to  examine  the  materials  in  a 
tliouglitfiil  way  wifclioulT process  and  ^^ressure  from  commercial 
enterprises.  , 

It  is  a  chance  for  our  library  supervisors  to  work  and  talk  together 
as  thev  develop  the  needs  of  their  programs. 

A  third  facet  of  our  work  is  tlie  development  of  facilities  to  house 
our  materials  at  these  local  levels  and  for  that  our  staff  works  on  the 
blueprints  of  every  school  in  Pennsylvania  when  it  is  in  production. 

We  don't  care  what  you  call  them,  as  long  as  you  Icnow  that  they 
exist.  Visitors  have  come  from  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the 
world,  and  this  particular  day  %ve  had  visitors  fi*om  Connecticut  and 
California  learning  how  to  set 'up  centers  for  their  own  paiticular 
State.  ^  ' 

The  growth  in  the  State  in  our  school  library  program  has  been 
fantastic,  and  thia  has  been  directly  responsible  to  the  suppoit  it  lias 
received  from  ESEA  title  II.  . 

In  order  to  make  learning  as  pleasurable  as  it  could  be,  we  have 
special  events  and  in  the  first  row  of  the  peovh  in  tlie  center  are  four 
of  vour  outst-andrng  authors  from  Margaret  D'Angelo  to  Lloyd  Alex- 
andei  participating  in  some  of  the  activities.  Now  we  know  that  people 
can  use  library  materials  most  anyplace,  but  we  hope  with  our  exami- 
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nation  centers  to  help  create  a  real  burning  interest  in  selecting  ma- 
terials \\'isel.y,  and  extend  to  all  the  people,  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  anyone  who  can  get  there  the  services  of  these  centers  all 
provided  through  ESEA  title  IL  . 

(tentlemen,  I  urge  .you  to  continue  the  ESEA  title  II  program,  one 
tiiat  has  been  successful,  but  one  that  has  not  yet  done  what  it  can  to 
improve  the  education  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Adequate  categorical  funding  is  essential.  Without  these  moneys  our 
total  education  program  will  be  maimed  witli  the  result  that  our  chil- 
dren will  be  improperly  trained. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  approve  Pt.R.  69. 1  thank  you  for  the  o^opor- 
tunity  to  appear  before  yon  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  IIawktxs.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  HolTman.  The  slides  were  veiy, 
very  interesting. 

[The  document  i-ef erred  to  follows :] 

The  ESEA  Title  11  Evaluative  Survey — A  Preliminary  Report — 

Novembeu  1970 

<IT.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edxication,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Ediiontion, 
Bijroan  of  Elementiiry  and  Secondary  Education,  Division  of  State  Agency 
CooiK'ration) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  survey  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(E^SEA).  covering?  fiscal  years  lOGG-GS,  was  conducted  in  response  to  the  mnndate 
of  the  Senate  Committoe  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ^  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Eduention  conduct  an  in-depth  review  of  all  State  plan  programs  and  answer 
tlie  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  intent  of  Congress? 

2.  Is  that  intent  being  carried  out? 

3.  Is  the  program  effective  in  attaining  the  goals  sought  by  Congress? 

4.  Has  the  maximum  statutory  authority  been  exercised  in  attaining  the  goals 
sought?  . 

5.  Is  a  revision  of  the  law  necessary? 

To  answer  the  (luestions  posed  by  the  Senate  Report,  a  3-part  program  of 
evaluation  was  initiated  in  19G7 :  . 

1.  An  evaluative  title  II  survey,  national  in  scope,  of  which  this  is  a  preliminary 
report 

2.  Case  studies  of  schools  with  title  II  special-purpose  grants,  published  in 
lf)G9*  .  . 

3.  Case  studies  of  new  elementary  school  libraries  developed  with  title  11 
and  other  Federal  funds,  in  inner  city  schools,  also  published  in  1969* 

This  report  descril>es  the  degree  to  which  the  ESEA  title  II  program  attained 
the  goals  set  by  Congress.  186G-68,  and  seme  of  the  objectives  delineated  by  the 
educational  community.  Data  in  the  report  show  that  maximum  authority  was 
exercised  both  in  State  administration  and  expenditure  of  funds  to  provide  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials  for  the  use  of 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  and  teachers.  There 
are  some  indications  that  broadening  the  legislation  to  include  other  provi.sions, 
such  is  media  personnel,  and  tightening  the  implementation  of  such  statutory 
requirements  as  relative  need,  would  make  the  program  more  effective  in  attain- 
ing the  goals  of  Congress. 


^OOtli  CoTijrress.  1st  Session.  Sonnte  Report  No.  72G.  Cnlendar  No.  710.  Elementary  and 
Secondaiy  VducaUon  Act  Amendments  of  1967.  Report  together  with  Supplemental  and 
Jndivfduol  Views.  November.  19G7.  <  '  - 

^Emphasis  ot?  Exeellence  in  School  Media  Programs.  Dcseriptivc  Case  Studies  on  Spe- 
fJaf  Purpose  Grant  Programs,  Title  11,  Klemenidry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  2565. 
Wnt^iiliiRtoii.  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  o  ffice  of  Educa- 
tloi^.  Ma.v.  19fi9. 

3  Descriptive  Case  Studies  of  Nine  Elementary  School  Media  Venters  in  Three  Inner 
Cities.  Title  //,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Washlrigtou,  D.C,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  1969. 
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The  instruiiif.Mit  for  tlio  ovaliiativc?  siim-y  \v:i.s  ilevelojieil  in  the  U.S.  Oi\w  i»f 
Kducation,  witli  tin*  couponition  and  assistanou  oC  EvSEA  title  11  cooalinutors, 
i>lsi(<'  i^vlwul  meaUi  si»tviiiUstir%  rc'iJrcseJitalives  of  oonci-njod  itni£LK<sioiun  or;:a;ii- 
/.afioiis,  and  roi>n'sontaIivt».s  from  inslitntions  of  Iii^^Iier  odtiajation.  A  series  of 
c'.riJVn-ncos  wore  held  in  VM}7  and  lJ)tiS,h.v  Omoo  of  EdncatioA  stnir  with  ropro- 
.st-ntativos  ol'  State  departnicnts  of  (?ducntion  an<l  seOeeted  Jocal  .edneation  a^'en- 
eies  to  acliiove  eo?i.sensus  on  the  in.stnnnentii.  to  exi»hiin  the  surVey  dejsij^ji,  ami 
u»  enlist  cooiieration  in  t^iLivi^onduct  of  the  survey.  • 

The  survey  was  coiidvieted  in  ItKW.  Data  were  collected  throii^fh  IJie  use  of  -'Jve 
forms  sent  to  a  sample  of  school  districts  in  the  United  States:  school  district 
(liiestionnnire,  inchulinjic  a  pnhlic  school  supplement  nid  a  private  school  supple- 
ment: school  i)rinci])al  <inesrionnaire ;  and  school  media  personnel  quostionnaire. 
Tlie  sample  incliuied  4S*J.  school  districts  with  enrollments  of  300  or  more  pupils 
which  had  parMeipated  in  the  ESEA  title  II  program  during  one  or  more  liscal 
years— lOltO,  11107,  and  1908. 

LKGiSLATIVK   IIIS'J'OIiY   OF   TITLi:  U 

Si'jcned  into  law  in  Ajn-il  li^05,  and  funded  hy  Con^rrcss  the  foUowinj?  Seiitomlier, 
liile  TI  of  the  Klenieutary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  became  the  first  proj^raui 
provitlin);;  direct  Federal  assistance  for  the  aconisit'on  of  school  library  resources. 
I  ex  rl  looks,  and  other  instructional  materials.  TJie  jwissa^re  or  E8EA  title  II  sef. 
the  sta^e  for  inii)rovin.i;  the  (piality  of  instnieti  n  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throuffl}  increased  ciuantities  of  instructional  materials  of  high  ipialiiy. 
Fifty  ?i^tates.  the  District  of  CohiniUia,  Guam,  Vuerto  Hieo,  the  Tnist:  Territory 
of  tiie  Facitie  Islands,  and  the  Virpn  Islands  participated  in  the  tirst,  year's 
Itrinrram  under  apjiroved  plan.>.  A  plan  was  ai>proved  in  fi.scal  year  1007  for  the 
ailministratiou  of  the  title  II  pro^?ram  for  children  and  teachers  in  the  elementary 
ami  secondary  scliools  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  conducts  for  InOiaji 
children.  The  only  eligible  applicants  not  participating  In  ESEA  title  11  were 
American  Samoa  and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  children  and  teachers  in  the 
overseas  deperr'^.nt  schools.  American  fiamoa  participated  in  tJie  program  for  the 
lirst  tinie  in  h<^al  year  11)70. 

The  title  II  program  consists  of  two  components — acquisition  of  materials  and 
administration.  The  acanisitJon  program  includes  the  purchase,  lease-purchase, 
or  straight  lease  of  school  library  resources.  rextboolvS,  and  other  instructional 
materials,  and 'the  necessary  costs  of  ordering  ,  i>rocessing,  and  cataloguing  ma- 
terials, and  delivery  of  tJiem  to  the  initial  place  at  which  they  are  made  available 
for  use.  Administration  includes  those  executive,  sui)ervisory,  and  management 
responsibilities  vested  in  tlic  State  department  of  education  and  necessary  to 
c;»rry  out  vhe  State  plan.  Five  iJ'^rcent  of  the  total  amount  made  available  to  the 
state  under  title  II  or  J?50,000  whichever  is  greater,  is  allowed  for  administration 
of  Uie  State  plan. 

Table  I  provides  the  data  on  funds  available  under  the  ESEA  title  TI  pro- 
gram— the  amount  spent  for  State  administration,  expenditures  for  acquisitions 
U!ider  approved  local  education  agency  projects,  and  total  expenditures,  1060- 
IPOO.  Of  .^351.2  million  appropriated,  the  total  of  reported,  expenditures  is  §344.4 
million^  or  98.1  percent  of  the  amount  made  available  Tt.e  history  of  the  title  H 
l^rogram  is  one  of  limited  use  of  Federal  funds  for  al'iiinistration  of  tlie  pro- 
gram, with  efforts  to  utilize  funds  as  much  as  possible  for  the  acquisition  of 
materials  for  use  by  children  and  teachers  in  instructional  programs. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Almost  all  data  of  this  survey  were  derived  from  local  school  districts  and  are 
the  first  data  on  title  II  obtained  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  from  this  source 
to  be  made  available.  The  analysis  of  the  data  collected  is  divided  into  10  areas 
in  the  report  r 

1.  Program. participation 
.  2.  Relative  need 

3.  Expendituref  for  instructional  materials 

4.  Standardis  for  instructional  materials  and  the  title  II  program 
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TABLF.  l.-FUNDS  AVAILABLE  AND  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  ACQUISITIONS  AND  STATE  AJMINISTRATION  UNDER 
ESEA  TITLE  II  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-69 


Expenditures 


Administration 

Acquisitions 

Total 

Fiscal  year 

Allotment 

Amount 

Percent 

Amouiit  Percent 

Araouiit 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

0) 

(8) 

1956  

1967  

1968  

1959  

$100,000,000 
102.000. 000 
99.234.000 
....  50.000.000 

fl.SS4, 153 
3.812.688 
4.42^.073 
3. 035. 422 

2.0 
3.2 
4.5 
6.2 

$95. 298, 079 
95,745,032 
94,024.821 
46. 153. 184 

98.0 
96.2 
95.5 
93,8 

$97,282,237 
99. 557. 720 
98,452, 894 
49. 188,606 

97.3 
97.6 
99.2 
98.4 

Total  . 

351. 234.  COO 

13, 260,341 

3.8 

331.221.116 

96.2 

344,481.457 

98,1 

5.  ttt'lectlon  of  materials  purchased  with  title  1.1  funds. 

0.  chjiiiges  in  iustruetionul  iiiaturiaLs  iutiuenced  by  title  II  and  priority  iM^da 
for  fypcs  of  instructional  materials. 

T,  eJTwt  of  title  II  on  the  organization  of  materials 

S.  v^tisii  of  title  II  on  pupil  and  teacher  use  of  instructional  materials 
I),  accessibility  of  muterials  to  public  and  private  scIjooI  pupils  and  teachers 
10.  chanKes  in  school  district  and  school  media  services  and  personnel 
These  10  areas  are  interpreted  in  detail  in  the  full  evaluative  report  which 

will  be  issued  early  in  1071.  This  preliminary  report  presents  a  number  of  the 

mo.st  .siKnihcunt  lindings  and  conclusions. 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  number  and  proportion  of  jmblic  (jlementary  and  secondary  school 
pupils  participating  in  ESEA  title  II  rose  sligrhtly  in  each  of  the  tiTut  three  li-vnl 
years  (»f  the  program  until  almost  95  percent  (39.9  million)  of  the  eligible  public 
scliool  jmpils  were  participating  in  1067-68. 

2.  The  total  number  of  private  school  iiupils  decline<l  slightly  each  year;  liow- 
ever,  the  percent  of  eligible  pupils  who  participated  remained  fairly  stable,  with 
04.1.  ixjrcent  or  5.5  million  pupils  participating  in  lJKi7-ti8. 

Only  in  the  first  year  of  the  title  II  program  were  significant  numl>ers  of 
scliools  excluded  from  participation  by  State  plan  provisions  or  on  the  basis  of 
relative  need.  lielatlvely  few  public  schools  falle<l  to  qualify  for  eUgibility  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  meet  State  plan  requirements  or  on  the  basis  of 
rebilive  need.  Some  schools  failed  to  participating  because  of  lack  of  compliance 
wiDi  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Reasons  supplied  for  failure  of 
bnlh  public  and  private  schools  to  submit  applications  were  lack  of  i>ersonnel 
to  (H>nii}]ete  the  required  paperwork,  the  amount  of  materials  allocated  too  small 
to  warrant  tlie  effort  involved  applying,  and  a  disinclination  to  acc'-i>t  Fed- 
eral aid. 

'5.  IVr-pupil  basis  was  used  by  local  h'c^^ool  districts  almost  generally  as  one 
relative  need  factor  for  tlie  distribution  to  children  and  teachers  in  indivi  dual 
scl-;'i)b  of  materials  acquired  under  title  II;  however,  by  1007-6S,  school  dis- 
tricts were  shifting  more  widely  to  other  criterion  sucii  as  **curricutum  needs*'. 
**n(»od  for  basic  colliEjctions  for  new  media  centers",  and  "special  needs  of 
puj)ils."  The  use  of  "per-pupil  basis". as  one  factor  could  be  justified  in  some 
instances  on  the  grounds  that  all  cbildren  in  the  school  distric,*"  had  unmet 
needs  for  materials.  This  factor  and  economic  considerations  were  lairly  \yideiy 
used  in  106^56  because  many  scljool  districts  lacked  the  data  base  and  ex- 
perience required  to  develop  measures  which  reflected  relative  need  more 
precisfely.  . 

4.  The  iiattern  of  expenditures  under  the  BSEA  title  II  prf>gram  was  for  most 
districts  in  the  middle  range,  generally  from  $1.01  ie  .*P3.00  i)er  pupil,  10G5-i>S. 
regardless  of  school  district  enrollment  size,  educational  le^el,  or  socio-ecouomic 
or  ethnic  compcsition  of  t'ne  school.  More  than  75  percent  of  (h^)  school  districts 
oxjKiuded  $1.01  to  $3.00  in  ESEA  vltle  II  funds  per  public  school  pupil.  Of 
4.0:58  districts  expending  funds  to  provide  materials  to  private  school  pupils 
under  title  II,  3,173  districts  were  expending  $1.01  to  $3.00  pr  r  pupil. 
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5.  Tlu*  sUrvpy  provides  eYulenc-o  that  tlie  E5^EA  title  TT  program  stiinulatvxl 
Slate  and  local  support  for  school  library  resources  r.ud  oilier  inslnicliniial  ma- 
terials-, hut,  thiH'ti  i.s  not  n  coniparalOe  iiicrcaso  in  (his  source  OL*  .suppnrf  for 
teAl.booUs.  The  i>roponiou  of  scViool  (Ustv\vjts  spwidin^^  JfG  t<>  ^>V^  per  pupil  ior 
sclioctl  liijrary  resources  and  other  instructionai  materials  ro.so  frcnn  KI.P  percent 
in  UKH-Ori  lo  2(5. n  ])ercent  in  JtMu-MlS.  At  tJje  ;r;anje  tinio  IJio  jjroporUoi)  of  school 
districts  spemliiiK  'i^i-  or  more  per  pupil  for  vhoHo  uiateritils  roise  almost  7  percent 
in  I  he  ;:J-year  period. 

Tlie  l!)t>!>  .standard  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians  and  the 
Dcpai-Unent  of  Audiovisual  instruction  (NEA)  for  the  percent  of  current  scliooi 
district:  expenditure  from  all  sources  that  should  I^e  allotted  to  instructional  ma- 
terials is  at  least  0  percent  of  the  national  average  for  per  pupil  operational 
ccsts ;  or  about  ^40  for  3 

vOf  10,822.  school  districts,  over  7o  percent  spent  less  than  2.G  percent  of  total 
current  school  district  expenditures  for  school  library  resources  and  other  in- 
struct ioiial  materials  in  hot!)  ir>0A~05  and  1907-08. 

G.  Ji^tate  and  local  financial  rfi^ources  provided  the  greatest  quantity  of  funds 
for  instructional  materials  in  the  school  district:-?  surveyed  ;  however,  when  funds 
from  all  sources — State,  local,  and  Federal- — for  instructional  mat<irials  r.re  ag- 
gregated, only  15  percent  of  the  school  districts  niet  or  exceeded  the  1000  stand- 
ards for  ppr>pnpil  expenditure  for  instructional  materials  (ii;4  to  ?G)  in  1008. 

The  estiiiiates  made  by  school  districts  of  additional  per-pnpil  expenditures 
needed  to  provide  adequate  quantities  of  instructional  materials  are  therefore 
conservative.  Sixty-five  percent  of  school  districts  indicated  additional  needs 
ranging  np  to  i?7  per  pupil  for  school  library  resources,  with  the  remaining  dis- 
tricts noting  needs  from  $7.01  to  over  $30  per  pupil.  Nearly  6T  percent  of  school 
districts  reported  need  for  textbook  expenditures  ranging  up  to  $3  per  pupil. 
Fewer  than  7  percent  of  school  districts  reported  need  for  textbook  expendi- 
tures above  $11  per  pupil. 

7.  The  Jiigh  proportion  of  school  districts  with  fewer  than  11  items  per  pupil 
of  instructional  materials  (books,  audiovisual,  and  other  printed,  and  published 
instructional  materials)  in  1965  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  Items  pro- 
vided under  title  II  indicate  that  a  generally  acute  need  for  materials  continues 
to  exist  in  nearly  all  school  districts. 

From  2  to  5  trade  books  per  pupil,  and  from  2  to  5  audloviSTml  items  per  pupil, 
and  up  to  5  periodical  or  new.spaijer  subscriptions  w<*re  provided  in  most  school 
districts  under  title  II,  as  toi:als'for  the  S-year  period—- 1005-68. 

Over  50  percent  of  elementary  schools  anJ  between  45  and  67  percent  of  sec- 
ondai^y  schools,  fail  to  meet  their  State  standards  for  school  library  resources  in 
one  or  more  areas.  For  American  Library  Association  standards,  the  proportion 
of  sohodls  riot  meeting  these  standads  varied  from .45.8  percent  not  meeting  the 
standard  for. annual  per-pupil  exxienditure  to  almost  97  percent  not  meeting  the 
standard  for  number  of  periodicals. 

8.  Policies  that  shaped  the  selection  ^"f.  inaterials  purchased  under  title  TI 
varied ;  however,  more  than  64  percent  of  the  schools  surveyed  reported  use  of 
standard  .selection  tools  and/or  reviewing  media  for  selecting  materials.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  schools  reported  that  they  were  able  to  review  school  library  re- 
sources before  ordering.  Very  few  schools  selecte(^.  these  materials  only  from  ap- 
prove! State  or  district  lists.  „ 

School  media  personneV  ifirid  classro'^m  teachers  are  far  more  active  \n  the 
selection  of  scUool  library  resources  r  has^^d  under  title  II  for  use  in  ln>'  ridual 
schools  than  in  the  selection  of  texti  n-^r  ^  /id  other  instructional  inatt  ■  \s  or 
selection  of  niaterials  in  any  category  .^-^r  -  schools  of  the  district  as  a  whole. 
Forty-six  percent  of  all  Sv?liools  reported  V.v  \.  teachers  systematically  preview  or 
examine  school  library  resources  before  purchase.  Only  about  4  piercent  of  the 
schools  reported  that  teachers  i?ystematicany' preview  or  examine  textboolv's  "in 
order  to  evaluate  them  before  purchase. 

0.  Appraisals  of  media  by  school  r^ed'n  specialists  indicate  iniprovement  in 
instructional  materials  since  10R4--65  in  relevance  to  the  curriculum  and  pupil 
needs,  up-fo-da tenets,  and  quaCty  of  content  arid  format;  however,  in  many 
F^jhools,  teaching  and  learning  is  still  handicapped  by  lack  of  enou)*h  tnaterials, 
lack  of  rimterials  of  suflScient  variety,  and  lack  of  equipment"  for  usirig  audio- 
visual materials. 


'Americnn  i  isociatlon  of  School  Librarians  and  the  Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruc- 
tion of  tlio  National  Education  Association.  iStnndanls  for  School  Media  Programs.  Chlcncro 
fl'-'J  Washington,  American  Library  Association  and  National  Education  Association,  1909, 
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Various  types  of  instnictional  lunteriiils  which  were  not  avnih^hie  to  many 
elementary  iind  secondary  school  children  prior  to  1005  were  made  ax-ailablo  for 
the  lirst  time  under  the  title  11  program.  These  inuhided  newer  t.ypei^^  of  audio- 
visual materials  sueh  as  transparencies  and  Smm  hUu  as  well  as  more  traditional 
ty]>es  of  print  ed  and  aiuliovhsujil  marerials  such  as  maps  and  j;lohes. 

^lotion  pieLure,  iiliusirip,  and  overJiead  projectors  appear  to  be  in  somewhat 
mc  e  adecpiate  supply  tlian  equipment  of  other  types  but  at  I;  ast  one-tliird  of 
bo:.'  elementary  and  secondary  .schools  indicated  that  these  types  of  equipment 
are  not  sufficiently  available  for  adequate  use  of  materials. 

Between  50  and  74.3  percent  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  reported 
improvement  in  the  qiuility  of  print  and  audiovisual  materials,  19G5~0S.  A  some- 
what greater  incidence  of  improvement  occurred  for  audiovisual  than  for  print 
materials,  in  schools  in  most  enrollment  categories.  The  proportion  of  schools 
reporting  improvement  in  quality  cf  materials  during  the  S-yer.r  period  did  not 
vary  accord i7ig  to  socio-econoiiiic  or  ethnic  coi^iposition  of  school  enroJljnent. 

"High-interest,  loW'VOoabulary  materials"  were  indicated  at  first  priority 
need  by  the  largest  number  of  elementary  schools;  the  greatest  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  indicated  ^'library  books  for  basic  coUeetion"  as  lir.st  priority 
need ;  however,  "high  interest,  low-vocabulary  materials"  also  ranked  high 
for  secondary  schools.  The  high  ranking  of  nei.'d  for  "high-interest,  lt)w-vf>cab' 
ulary  materialf;*'  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  indicates  that  the 
improvement. of  reading  is  a  major  problem  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  underlines  the  essentiality  of  the  "Right  to  Read  Kffort." 

10.  The  title  II  program  appears  to  have  had  substantial  impact  on  ostab- 
lishing  and  improving  elementary  and  secondary  school  media  centers,  the  addi' 
tion  of  audiovisual  materials  to  media  centers  for  the  firjt  time,  and,  improving 
existing  collections  of  audiovisual  materials.  In  the  3-year  i>eriod  from  19G4- 
C5  to  1967-68,  the  proportion  of  schools  with  media  centers  increased  from  52 
to  85  percent,  the  increase  largely  accounted  for  by  the  establishment  of  elc  ^uen- 
tar^  school  media  centers.  Tlie  program  appears  to  have  had  relatively  little 
effect  on  the' addition  or  improvement  of  recently  developed  technological  equip- 
ment, such  as  computer  consoles,  t'ijlevision,  8mm  projectors,  ■  and  di»?.l  access 
systems.  ^ 

Of  30,617 /schools  adding  audiovisual  materials  to  school  media .  centers  for 
th^  first  tlnie— 1065-68,  'and  51,659  schools  improving  existing  collections  of 
audiovisual,  materials,  21,761  schools  indicated  that  the  title  II  program  had 
substantially  influenced  the  change.  It  should  be  noted  lhat  some  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  were  ai^parently  still  without  audiovisual  materials  in  cen- 
tralized school  media  centers  in  1968. 

More  than*  74.  percent  of  all  schools  reported  improvement  or  establishment  of 
classroom  collections,  crediting  the  title  II  program  with  this  change,  particularly 
In  elementary  schools.  Md^t  of  the.  classroom  collections  that  existed  in  1964-65 
were  uncatalogued  and.oriVy  a  few  have  been  catalogued  since  that  time.  These 
facts  indicated  that  these  classroom  collections  do  not  fall  witliin  this  organiza- 
tional framework  of  the  media  center  but  are  the  responsibility  of  teachers  or 
subject  departments.  .  . 

11.  Title  II  had  a  significant  impact  between  1965  and  1968  on  increased  use 
of  the  school  media  center  by  pupils,  especially  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of 
class  assigiKjuents,  and  redding  for  pleasure.  A  total  of  59,243  elementary  and 
secondary  schools' reported  increased  use  between  1905  and  1968  of  the  school 
media  center  by  pupils  for  class  assignments.  Of  this  number,  33.5  percent 
attributed  this  increase  to  a  substantial  extent  to  the  title  II  program,  with 
another  40  percent  reporting  that  title  II  had  influenced  this  increased  use  to  a 
moderate  exteiit. 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  an  increase  In  the  tise  of  the  media  center 
for  pupils  with  reading  difficulties  between  1965  and  1968  was  57,876.  Of  these, 
28.4  percent  said  that  this  increase  was  attribtitable.  to  a  stibstantlal  extent  to 
title  II;  moderate  title.  II  influence  was  reported  by  41.6  percent,  It  should  be 
noted  that 'title  II  apparently  placed  reading  materials  for  poor  readers  in  over 
40,000  schby}ls:     •  /  ..' 

Title  ir  iiifluence"  on.  increasing  the  use  of  media  centers. '*or  materials  for 
gifted  ptipils  was  rated  as  substantial  by  29.5  percent  of  the  schools.  JMore 


sclio(il«5  re])ortp(l  the  title  TT  inflnonce  on  inorejisprt  i^se  of  nuMlia  cenl«*rs  by 
i?iftefl  inipils  as  modern  to  rntlier  than  substantial.  Iiowever,  only  u  few  schools 
reported  that  title  II  had  no  intluence  on  this  type  of  nse. 

It  is  in  relation  to  readinsr  for  pleasure  that  the  highest  percent  of  scho^ols  jravo 
credit  to  title  II  for  substantial  influence.  The  materials  selected  in  the  title  II 
program  were  apparently  liked  by  pupils  and  since  improvement  in  reading  pro- 
ficiency is  associated  with  llkinj?  to  read,  the  title  II  program  must  have  <s|sted 
pupils  to  become  better  readers. 

The  impact  of  the  extent  to  which  title  II  can  be  credited  with  an  increase 
in  home  use  of  audiovisual  materials  \s  somewhat  less  than  for  increa.ses  in  use 
of  the  media  center  for  class  assignments,  for  materials  for  pupils  with  reading 
difficulties,  for  gifted  pupils,  and  for  reading  for  plea  sure.  This  fact  nny  reflect 
Mo  some  degree  the  greater  amounts  of  title  II  fimds  for  printed  materials  as 
compared  with  audiovisiial  materials. 

12.  Between  1965  and  1968.  teacher  practices  in  relation  to  insrtuctional 
materials  such  as  evaluation  of  materials  before  purchase,  giving  assistance  to 
media  specialists  in  selection  of  materials,  and  requesting  assistance  from 
media  personnel  in  locating  materials  increased  to  a  substantial  degree,  and  title 
n  was  reported  as  having  marked  influence  on  this  change.  The  practices  of 
teachers  requesting  participation  of  media  staff  in  team  teaching  or  other 
instructional  activities  increased  in  fewer  school  than  any  other  teacher  practice 
.surveyed.  Evidence  in  the  study  showed  that  in  most  schools,  only  average 
amounts  of  materials  were  made  available  with  title  II  funds,  because  of  the 
necessity  to  supply  materials  for  so  many  piipils.  These  amounts  were  insufficient 
in  map.,v  schools  to  influence  teachers  to  change  their  instructional  metl::)ds. 

13.  The  title  II  program  has  contributed  Ut  the  increased  accessibility  of  in- 
structional materials  for  t]\e  use  of  public  and  private  school  piipils  and  instruc- 
tional personnel.  Instructional  materials  acquired  in  the  title  II  progmm  are 
made  available  through  school  media  centers,  school  classrooms,  school  district 
or  multi-district  centers,  intermediate  education  agencies,  and  mobile  school 
library  units;  the  most  common  location  from  which  title  II  materials  are 
loaned  is  the  school  media  center. 

The  increased  number  of  materials  made  availaljle  by  tho  title  II  program  has 
caused  relaxation  of  rules  concerned  with  the  circulation  of  materials.  It  is 
now  not  unusual  for  pupils  to  borrow  films.,  recordings,  tapes,  art  reproductions, 
other  pictorial  materials,  au^I  maps,  as  well  as  books,  for  home  use.  The  schools 
surveyed  still  tend,  however,  to  be  more  restrictive  in  loan  of  audiovisual 
materials. 

Eighty*nine  percent  of  the  school  districts  surveyed  maintained  catalogs 
and  lists  of  materials  acquired  with  title  II  funds  so  that  pupils  and  teachers 
in  both  pul)lic  and  private  schools  coulii  have  reasonable  access  to  them.  The 
lists,  generally  of  school  library  resources,  are  often  selecti\e  and  include 
materials  in  certain  subject  areas  or  for  special  needs  of  children  and  teatUiers. 

14.  The  ttile  II  pr  i^as  stimulated  the  employment  of  school  media  per- 
sonnel in  school  dlstr'et  ■•entral  offices  and  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
coordinated  school  districi  media  support,  such  as  consultant  services,  centralized 
ordering,  processing  .servi'/es.  and  maintenance  of  a  school  district  media  center. 
The  total  of  scl^ool  district  central  offices  reporting  employment  of  media  per- 
sonnel increase  (  by  45  percent  between  1064-65  and  1967-68.  Twenty-seven  per- 
cent  of  the  districts  employing  media  personnel  in  1967-68  reported  that  their 
employment  was  primarily  a  result  of  title  II.  The  tltv^.^  II  program  appeared 
to  have  more  influence  on  tlie  employment  of  media  supervisors,  media  aides,  and 
technicians  in  central  offices  of  small  school  districts  than  of  larga  districts. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  school  districts  indicated  an  additional  need  of  up  to 
four  professional  media  speciftli.sts  to  provide  adequately  for  Mie  administration 
of  titi'*  II.  More  than  9S  percent  indicated  iieed  for  up  to  four  media  aides  and 
technicians  to  admhiister  title  TT. 

Title  IT  stimulated  the  initiation  or  expansion  of  school  dist  rr,»t  media  services 
such  as  centralized  ordering  and  prrp'«'^cessing  and  cataloguiis^.  Consult'int  serv^ 
ires',  circulation  of  instructional  materials  among  schools,  and  maintenance  of  a 
district  media  center  were  improved  to  some  degree  Init  were  less  likely  to  i;;\ 
initiated  or  exprnded  than  centralized  ordering  and  processing. 


35.  The  iitlc  II  i>rooram  has  hud  ,^uh-itfU(tiol  itnimct  on  the  anpioijnirnt  of 
ntrdia  livrsonncl  in  elementary  and  sceondary  achooU,  hut  the  number  0/  i<iMohls 
still  uiuiervcd,  especially  elementary  school  and  alt  .svhool^  in  sm/illcr  achijot 
(//.sf ;•/(;/,  /«  very  high.  The  nuiiilrer  of.  eliMiiontary  ?;clu»uls  served  by  oiu.'  or  111  nro 
media  specialists  rose  I'roiii  7.481  in  lOiU-Ur*  10  20..S47  in  ll)()T-()8.  an  inerease  of 
()4  percent. 

Tlio  title  II  program  was  a  stronj?  inlluence  on  llie  enu»I<>ynient  of  modia  aides 
and  technicians  and  iiad  some  inllnence  on  tlie  appoijituient  ot  cerlilied  u*ache:s 
witlinut  trauiiuK  in  library  science  or  audio- visual  education  who  serve  as  media 
specialists. 

Data  collected  'in  the  t'nie  media  specialists  spend  on  vniious  activities — 
3iH»7-(jS.  indicate  that  their  t^nie  Is  largely  fragmenTed.  The  data  retlect  the  fact 
tiiat  many  elementary  anv!  secondary  scliools  hick  sutfieieut  personnel  to  work 
nn  curriculum  deveh^pment.  consult  witli  tencliers,  or  provide  cUissroom  instruc- 
tion (»u  mc 'ia. 

'  An  Evaluative  Si:kvi.:y  Kicpojit  on  KSEA  Trrui  II;  Fiscal  Ye  ails  IDOtMlS 
PA  in*  I— analysis  and  intekpuetation 

IlECOXt  1£  EN  DATION  S 

To  imi)rove  the  education  of  public  aiid  private  elementary  and  .secondary 
school  pupils,  it  is  recommended  that  the  KSBA  title  II  program  be  continued, 
because : 

1.  Some  I)ut  not  all  eligible  pupils  and  teachers  have  been  provided  with  suffi- 
cient a  (hliti<uuU  instructional  nmterials  of  high  <iunlity. 

2.  State  and  local  supiiort  for  J^chool  library  resources  and  other  instructional 
mateftals  wa.s  stimulated  by  title  II  and  eviilence  indicates  that  continued  stiuiu- 
lu..  is  needed. 

The  proportion  of  public  schools,  jmrtictdarly  elementary  schools,  with  media 
centers  increased  significantly,  and  continuation  of  the  program  would  eft'cct 
further  gains  in  the  development  of  media  centers. 

4.  Improvement  since  inC4-0o  in  relevance  of  materials  to  the  curriculutn  and 
pui>il  need.v.  ui»  t<j-daleness,  and  quality  of  content  and  f<n*mat  argue  strongly 
for  continuation. 

5.  Ade(pmte  amount.'s  of  a iidio visual  n>a*^enals  nrv  neede<l  in  all  .«chooh.\  al- 
though for  the  firs't  time,  s^oww  school.9  hnve  atldPd  the>e  material.'^. 

0.  IncreaKod  pupil  use  of  instructional  nmrerials  in  school  mwlia  centers.  • 
I>ecjnlly  in  relation  tc  the  preparation  of  class  assignments  and  reading  for  plea?: 
nre,  points  to  the  necessity  for  more  of  this  kind  of  motivation. 

7.  Increased  teacher  particIi;iition  in  selection  of  i?2?-ructional  materials  and 
use  of  materials  where  they  are  available  in  sufficient  Quantities  makes  obvious 
the  need  for  more  Acquisitions  to  brirg  niateria^i  *n  all  schools  up  to  levels 
essential  for  teacher  use. 

The  title  II  program  stinndates  tlie  employment  o^  professional,  parapro- . 
fe^isjonal,  ar;d  cVrical  media  personnel. 

To  increase  the  impact  of  title  II,  Jt  is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  Federal  supplement  to  State  and  local  funds  through  title  II  be  in- 
creased to  the  level  of  authorization.  Title  IT  has  contributed  about  8  percent  of 
the  limnial  cost  of  instructional  materials  and  thi.s  should  be  Increased  to  at  least 
1^  percent,  and,  if  possible,  to  25  percent.  If  the  Federal  share  were  25  percent 
the  amount  ;would  be  about  $700  million  to  meet  national  standards  for  annual 
expenditures  for  hia'ierials  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  the  event 
of  grant  consolidation,  safeguards  should  be  provided  for  assuring  a  fair  share 
of  the  funds  for  instructional  materials;  because  the  unmet  and  continuing  needs 
for  such  materials  are  so  great  and  their  role  in  supporting  instniction  is  so 
vitaU 

2.  Increased  funding  he  provided  for  State  and  local  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram to  obtain  the  additional,  personnel  needled  to  a:ciminister  it.  Additional  per- 
sonnel in  State  departments  of  education  are  also  needed  to  carry  oi:t  title  II's 
commitment  to  the  Right-To-Read  effort. 
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3.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Eduoation  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  deiiart- 
a«nits  of  education  in  tlie  revision  of  relalive  net^d  formulas  and  develop  models 
for  possible  State  use  or  adaptation.  In  turn.  Sfnte  departments  of  education 
shniild  provide  school  district  personnel  who  a<li  liiiister  the  tiMe  II  program  with 
tljp  spe^-ific  direction  and  Jeadership  netnled  for  applying  relative  need  formulas. 

4.  Tlie  I'.S.  OlKce  of  Education  increase  its  assistance  to  States  in  planning, 
eva  J  nation,  and  di.'^seini  nation  acHvIties  rofpiired  for  good  proj^rain  nianagement. 

5.  Sp(icial  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  use  of  title  II  funds  to  supply  high-interest, 
lo\v-voca biliary  materials  as  part  of  the  Uight-To-Read  effort. 

It  is  further  recommended  that: 
The  title  II  program  be  reevaluated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  Hawkixs.  The  next  Tritness  is  Mr.  Bernard  Franckomak.  Glad 
to  have  you  Mr.  Franckowiak. 

■Mr.  Fit\xcico\viAK.  My  name. is  Bornard  Franckowiak.  I  am  the 
s<?hool  library  supervisor  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  responsible 
for  the  development  of  school  library  media  programs  in  the  public 
and  private  scliools  of  the  State.  I  am  now  president-elect  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Librarians, 

I  M-oiild  like  to  speak  in  suppoit  of  legislation  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edac"  "^ion  Act^  ILR*  especially  title 
II.  I  also  speak  in  support  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
title  IIIj  vrhich  provides  the  equipment  essential  to  the  effective  use  of 
the  matei'ials  provided  by  ESEA  title  XL 

ESEA  title  II  has  played  an  extremely  important  part  in  providing 
instructional  materials  to  teachers  and  students.  The  allocation  for- 
mula based  on  need  has  insured  the  use  of  this  money  with  students 
who  liave  had  the  poorest  collections  of  resources  available  to  them, 
Tlio  most  important  responsibility  of  governmental  bodies,  next  to 
providing  qualified  teachers  in  the  classroom,  is  to  make  ceilain  that 
students  and  teachers  have  access  to  high  quality  resonrciBs  with  which 
to  create  learning  experiences* 

Gr  oat  progress  has  been  made  since  196G  in  collections  of  materials. 
In  many  States,  sizable  collections  of  print  materials  now  exist  and 
the  bulk  of  title  II  money  is  bein]?  used  to  purchase  audiovistia!  matfe« 
rials.  The  current  stress  on  individualizing  instruction  and  considera- 
tion for  each  student's  special  learning-needs  has  placed  great  pressure 
on  school  library  media  centei^s  to  supply  the  variety  of  quality  mate- 
rials required  to  support  such  programs, 

ESEA  title  II  has  provided  a  genuine  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  centralized  library  media  programs  at  all  levels  across  the  coun- 
try.  While  most  secondarj''  schools  and  junior  high  schipols  now  have 
centralized  library  facilities  and  at  least  some  measures  of  professional 
sti\fi,  the  elementary  schools  do  not*  , 


percent,  of  the  public  elementary  schools  were  operating  without  cen- 
tralized library  service,  A  new  ESEA  title  II  survey  being  returned 
at  tlie  prpsent  time  indicates,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  returns  in, 
that  127  new  library  media  centers  have  been  established  in  the  public 
schools  betwefen  19f0  and  1972,  and  over  50  new  or  remodeled  library 
media  ceriters  have  been  established  in  private  schools,  '  .' : 

Tliese  are  in  addition  to  the  647  new  centralized  libi»aries  which 
were  established  between  1966  and  1970,  as  indicated  by  previous 
ESEA  title  II  survejrs.  Even  with  this  si^x^^ficant  improvement  in  the 
school  library  situation,  current  figures  indicate  that  over  178,000 
young  people  attending  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are 


In  Wisconsin,  a  fall  1970 


showed  that  approximately  38 
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still  in  sHiool  bnildincrs  which  do  not  have  rontrali^^ed  librni'T  Fo.rvice. 

Tlie  siirvoy  I'eport-^  nlso  indicate  that  coll(>ctions  of  materials  tend 
to  be  of  low(-r  quality  and  loss  variety  in  those  sciiools  that  do  not 
diave  centralized  library  programs  available.  ESF.A  title  11  is  a  <rood 
proirram  that  woi'ks.  It  has  provided  material  to  students  in  their 
schools  where  it  is  visible  and  readily  accessible  and  it  has  enriched 
all  instructional  programs. 

The  overwholmin^r  response  of  administrators  when  asked  their 
opinion  of  ESEA  title  II  is  that  it  is  one  of  tlie  best  Federal  pro* 
grams  and  has  made  a  visible  difference  in  the  learning  experiences 
of  the  younf?  people.  It  has  helped  them  to  improve  considerably  the 
quality  of,  the  materials  available  to  the  students  and  teachers,  and 
to  improve  evaluation  and  selection  of  materials  purchased. 

ESEA  title  II  is  one  of  the  very  few  Federal  programs  that  pro- 
\*ides  direct  "isiblo  SLi])i)ort  to  the  entire  pri\'ate  school  sector  of  our 
cducatioiial  system.  With  their  enrollments  dropping,  private  schools 
have  been  liafd  pressed  to  maintain  and  develop  programs  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  tlieir  young  people. 

In  Wisconsin,  wliere  over  20  percent  of  the  young  people  are  in 
private  schools,  ESEA  title  II  has  provided  tliem  directly  the  learn- 
ing resources  they  need.  Title  II  has  visibly  benefited  nearly  every 
child  in  the  country  and  has  benefited  most  those  who  need  it  most. 

The  effect  of  title  II  has  been  to  pro\dde  young  people  with  more 
materials,  more  carefully  selected,  better  organized  and  acccspiblc  for 
their  use  as  part  of  their  learning  program.  One  does  not  have  to 
travel  very  long  from  school  district  to  school  district  to  learn  that  a 
tremendous  diversity  of  educational  opportunity  exists  in  every  State 
of- our  country. 

As  America  looks  seriously  at  what  it  is  doing  to  provide  young 
people  equal  educational  opportunities,  certainly  the  TM  ovision  of  high 
quality  learning  resources,  an  essential  part  of  education  today,  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

In  this  great  wealthy  country  of  ours,  no  child  should  be  allowed 
to  attend,  and  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  tcacli  in  a  school  that 
does  not  have  a  variety  of  stimulating,  interesting,  exciting,  up-to-date 
learning  resources  to  expand  the  horizon  and  stretch  the  mind  of  every 
child. 

It  is  clear  that  the  trend  to  centra  '  5  z*e  the  library  media  program  was 
greatly  accelerated  during  tlie  19-60-70  period.  However,  many  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  still  do  not  have  centralized  library  pro- 
grams and  services  in  their  schools.  Many  others  attend  schools  where 
the  prograrns  and  services  are  substandarcl. 

Much  still  remains  unfinished.  Print  materials  must  be  upgraded 
and  a  great  expansion  is  necessary  in  the  area  of  audiovisual  jtnaterials. 
Survey  figures  from  Wisconsin  indicate  that  from  1965-70,  local  ex- 
penditures^ of  taxpayers'  money  increased  64  percent  for  the  purchase 
of  instructional  materials. 

The  greatest  increase  was  in  th^  local  expenditures  for  audiovisual 
materials.  However,  unhappily,  during  this  sa^me  period,  inflation  took 
a  tremendous  bite  of  this  increase.  For  example,  between  1967-70  alone, 
the  cost  of  hardcovered  books  increased  38.3  percent  while  the  cost  oi 
periodicals  jumped  29.8  percent. 

So,  while  local  school  districts  were  fighting  valiantly  to  rais6  prop- 
erty taxes  to  purchase  additional  instructional  materials,  the  continued 
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advance  of  inflation  caused  tliem  to  barely  stay  oven  with  tl.ei?'  in- 
creased demands. 

Inflation  and  the  pi'ess  forcojitro]  of  se'iool  expeiulitures  have  nuide 
it  diilieult,  if  not  iin)^ossil)le.  to  keep  wp  with  the  increased  demand  for 
materials  j^enerated  by  pro^rrams  of  individualized  instruction.  I  would 
like  to  (^uote  from  part  oi'  a  snnnnarv  of  a  li)70  fall  survey  of  ESEA 
title  11.  of  the  school  librai'v  situation  in  AA'isconsin,  ajid  cited  oii  page 
12  of  tJie  annual  i-opoii  of  Federal  as:?i^tanee  programs,  fiscal  year 
1072,  ESEA  title  IL  State  of  AVisconsin  : 

I  wr/ild  ask  if  we  could  have  pages  (>  throuixh  12  of  that  I'eport  in- 
duded  Hi  the  record  ? 

The  CiiAiUMAx.  Yes. 

j  Tiie  document  rirferred  to  follows :] 

KxcKRin^  FjtoM  A^^M^Al.  Rinwr  ok  Fkhekai.  Assistanck  Program,  Fiscal 

Year  ll)7ii 

EI.KMfcrNTAKY  ASU  JsKCOXDAIlY  EDDCATIOX  ACT.  Tm.K  H,  STATU  OF  WISCONSIN 

H.  EVAT.UATION 

1.  T]ie  re.valts  of  the  evaluative  procedures  used  to  measure  llie  implenioritath)!! 
and  outcomes  of  t.lie  objectives  formulated  for  the  Title  11  j>roi^rani  are  as  r>  Jow.s  ; 

Since  the  beginning:  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (k'SKA) 
Title  II  prognim  in  1905,  the  Wls-consin  nopnrtnieut  (^f  Public  Instruction  has 
three  times  requt&sted  schools  in  Wiscoui^in  to  evaluate  tlie  instructional  material 
region  roes  available  in  their  schools.  The  first  two  •'status  studies"  were  conceriR-d 
eliietly  with  examining  the  c^ndicions  as  they  existed  in  the  1005-00  Mud  3007-08 
school  years.  (A  report  of  the  1065-00  study  ai»i)eared  in.  the  »Septe7iif>er-Octobi'r, 
1007  issue  of  the  Wiscon^iin  Lihrary  HulMxn,  'riie  1007-08  study  report  appeared 
in  the  Novemlwr-Beceml^er,  1900  issue. )  The  pun^ose  of  this  report  was  to  present 
tlK?  infornintion  leathered  from  the  1000-70  school  year  survey  and  also  to  revitfw 
all  data  collected  over  the  lJ)05-70  period  in  order  to  identify  the  ticri'Js  which 
-v.  (>re  most  prevalent  during  these  years. 

Because  demands  for  the  use  of  instructional  resource  materials  are  often 
niuuerou»  and  differ  considerably  in  naturr  it  is  essential  tliat  schools  hare 
centralized  libraries  in  order  to  cope  effectively,  and  respond  efficiently  to  all 
requests.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprisinj?  to  find  that  in  the  1005-70  years  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  trends  was  the  move  away  from  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able in  classroom  collections  and  toward  centralized  facilities  w^ith  professional 
personnel  directing  library  operations. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRALIZED  FACtUTlES 


Senior  Junior  Elementary 

high  schools  ■  high  schools  schools 


  100  92  31 

100  9S  44 
  100  96  50 

2  ■ 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  junior  and  senior  high  schools  have  a 
relatively  Jugh  pexceutag**  of  schools  with  cejitralized  facilities.  T\  7<5ver,  only 
'iue-half  of  the  elementary  •  ehools  have  such  facilities  availabl&for  tu  Ar  students. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  o^  elementary  schools  have 
ver^'  small  enroltoents.  A  somewiiat  clearer  picture  eLjerges  when  one  considers 
the  number  of  students  being  served  by  centralized  libraries. 


S;:hool  year: 
1965-66. 
.  1967-68. 
1969-70. 


PERCENTAGE  Of  STUDENTS \H  SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRALIZED  FACILITIES 


Senior  Junior  Eletnenlai'V 

high  schools    high  schools  schools 


School  y*>ar: 

J965  6«   100  97  49 

1967  68   100  98  65 

1969-7a.   100  99  6  3 

Again,  it  is  apparent  tliat  jiinif>r  and  senior  high  schools  have  committed  thoni- 
8<*lv(vs  al must  completely  to  tlio  developniont  of  centralized  facilitiei>,  liut  evidently 
eloriieiitary  scliool  efforts  in  tliis  area  are  slowing.  From  IVMkS-OG  to  l96T-<58  an 
additional  1S%  of  the  elementary  schools,  establishe<]  centra H^od  Uhraries,  hrinir- 
iutf  these  fa  fill  ties  to  another  HV/  of  the  state's  elementary  students.  Bnt  from 
l!)r»7-(>8  to  llK>D-70  only  an  additional  6%  of  the  elementary  i!<:hoolH  itwtallwl 
these  facilities  and  added  only  3%  to  the  total  i>ercentage  of  elementary  students 
in  schools  with  centralized  faiclitie.s. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  far  too  many  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
which  do  not  have  such  facilities.  In  terms  of  the  actual  niiml)er  of  elementary 
childivn  not  haviiiir  centra  I  izinl  libraries  available  to  tliem,  172,000  students  would 
he  n  f;ood  estimation. 

Since  the  fimds  providtnl  hy  the  ESEA  Title  II  profjrum  for  histniotional 
m»f crisis  were  intendefl  to  .su]>plement  ami  not  to  supplant  monies  supplltni  by 
locsil  schcKd  districts,  it  is  informative  to  examine  local  school  di.^strict  exi)end- 
itnres  over  the  1965-70  school  years  to  see  if  this,  in  fact,  has  been  the  case. 

PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

1967-68  1369-70 

ovar  1965^  over  1967 -«a 

School  library  books                                                                ..               20  13 

School  library  periodicals                                                                            28  21 

Audiovisual  materials                                                                                70  71 

Other  library  expenses  ,                                         19  27 

Total  expenditures   29  27 

Clea/ly,  local  school  districts  are  increasing  their  efforts  in  terms  of  financial 
in\  f)lvenient.  From  1965-66  to  1969-70  local  expenditures  for  Instructional 
nmterials  increased  04%.  Examination  of  specific  categories  reveals  that  expendi- 
tures for  audiovisual  materials  have  showu  the  greatest  growth  rate^  Audiovisual 
material  expenditures  showed  70%  increase  in  1967-68  over  lOeTMW  and  a 
71%  increase  in  1969-70  over  1967-68.  The  remaining  categories  also  showed  sjuh- 
staiilial  increases. 

LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  INSTRIICTIONAL  WIATERIALS 

1965-66  1967-68  1969-70 

School  lib  rary  books   3, 066  603. 05  3, 582. 121. 96  4, 166, 348. 40 

School  library  periodicals   435,438.37  539,906.32  676,952.22 

Audiovisual  materials  i.,  739,947.62  1.259,644.54  2,151,482.20 

other  lib  rary  expenses.   285,091.35  341,658.21  434,512.12 

Total   4, 527,080.39        5,843,331.C^         7,429, 294.94 


Although  local  school  districts  have  increased  their  funding  to  school  libraries, 
a  great  many  schools  are  still  far  from  meeting  the  minii^ium  standards  set 
down  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and,  indeed^  in  many  cases  are  falling  farther 
behind  as  the  miiUmum  stand^t^ds  are  revised  upward. 

Inflation  has  undoabtedHy  been  the  greatest  usurper « of  the  library  dollar. 
From  1967  to  19<70  alone  the  cost  of  hardcover  books  increased  3S.3%  while 
the  cost  of  periodicals  jumped  upward  29.8%  (Price  Indexes  for  1972,  U.S. 
Periodical  and  Serial  Services).  Minimum  standard  recommendations  take  into 
account  inflationary  trends  and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  even 
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^^Tt"^^^^^^^^^^  greater  amounts  for  insfructional  materials  thnn 

tZ^  iZ^^^^^^^  nicreased  enrollment  are  hindering  more  aad  niorti 

stnool  hhianes  in  nieeting  niimmum  expenditure  standards. 

SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRALIZED  FACILITIES  HAVING  PER  STUDENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  BOOKS  AT  OR  ABOVE  THE 

MINIMUM  LEVEL 

[In  percent) 


Senior  high     Junior  high  Elem<>ntary 
>   schools         schools  schools 

1965^    «  - 

   - -   25  17  12 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  chart,  the  vast  majority  of  schools  in  Wisconsin 
have  per  suulent  exi>enditureH  for  books  below  the  minimum  standard,  irfact 
"^^^^^^/^^  ^^^^  minimums  dropped  steadily  over 

l?^^^^  yeai^.  Elementary  schools  lag  the  farthest  behind  in  meet' 

ing  this  reauirement  The  above  chart  refers  only  to  those  schools  that  Imve 

^qfio'To"^^^  "^^^  ^"^y  elementary  schools  in 

}u?aZ  ?  '^^^^  centralized,  Mien  the  percentage  of  elementary  schools  having  per 
student  expenditures  for  books  at  or  above  the  minimum  for  1069-70  drops  to 
somewhere  between  6%  and  12%.  ^  ^ 

Just  how  far  schools  are  from  meeting  minimum  level  standards  can  be  an- 
proximated  by  examining  the  average  per  student  expenditures  for  Ubrarv 
expeuS'^s*  ■  ■  * 

PER  PUPIL  LIBRARY  EXPENDITURES 


 .   1965-66         1967-68  1969-70 

School  library  books   ,  „  .  . 

School  library  perfodlcals   —  ^-  Ik  ^-JJ  ?5 

Audiovisual  male  rials   -J^  /S2  At 

Other  library  expenses  .--.r.-".."..*:::::::::.::::::::::       \^       ^-l]  2.20 

 '   ^27  Tis 

Note:  See  "Standards  for  School  Library/Media  Programs  1972-75"  for  the  latest  revisions. 

Standards  for  the  1972-75  years  set  minimum  level  expenditures 
firfJi'f  t^'h"^"^"'' M^^f  ^^^^^'^  bocks  and  $7.00  per  student  for  audioiiTual  ma' 
S    m  i^^'^'^'^^^.k'^^^^'I  ""^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^1  are  any  indicators  of 

what  wiU  happen  in  the  early  1970's,  then  it  is  very  doubtful  tlmt  many  of  the 
schools  in  Wisconsin  will  achieve  even  these  minimum  spending  levels  without 
an  even  more  detennined  effort  than  existed  in  the  late  60's 
fJ^^l^'i.  t^A^  per  pupil  expenditures  for  library  books  and  audiovisual  materials 
for  1069-^0  are  broken  down  by  school  type  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  elementaiy 
schools  are  the  farthest  from  meeting  the  minimum  levels  while  high  schools  are 
coming  the  closest  to  jnee  ting  them.  »    -  ac 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  LIBRARY  BOOKS  AND  AUDIOVISUAL  MATERIALS  FOR  1969-70  IN  CENTRALIZED 

FACILITIES 


Senior  high 
schools 

Junior  hieh 
schools 

Elementary 
schools 

Audiovistr»l  materials  

Library  books  ^  

4.75 

1.95 

_A.22 

i.27 
3.64 

,    •        Pe'^o^cars  are  an  Important  part  of  the  printed  resource 
St"  UL?i!^^^"'H^°^^^^5f''^^^  The  Wisconsin  srandards  for 

subs^ri  a  ti^        '      follo'winr  uHiiimum  numbers  of  current  periodical 
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j'itU'9 

Elementary  schools  (gra^ios   —  25 

EloimHitiiry  schools  (grades  K-S)  — -  ^^0 

Junior  hi^fU  schools   75 

Sen*  -  high  schools   100 

The  only  (lilteronce  hetwoen  these  standards  and  those  that  were  used  in  the 
years  1005-70  is  t?)jit  the  reconnnonded  niinimnm  for  senior  high  schools  was  120 
titles  in  tl''-  yeart  10()5-70.  As  was  mentioned  earlier.  Iol-uI  expenditures  I'or 
school  lihniry  periodicals  rose  from  $435,438  in  19G5-GG  to  $070,952  in  100!)-70,  an 
increase  of  559^. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PERIODICALS  PER  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOL 


1965-66 

1969-70 

  22 

19 

  51 

49 

  74 

74 

As  \yas  mentioned  earlier,  the  inflation  in  perionical  costs  ov2r  this  five-year 
period  has  had  a  very  r<>straiir.ng  effect  On  attempts  to  expand  periodical  col- 
lections. In  fact,  as  can  he  seen  from  the  ahove  clmrt,  the  average  unmher  of 
periodici;ils  j>er  centralized  school  has  decreased  for  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  while  remaining  at  the  1905-6G  level  for  senior  high  schools. 

In  snnimatry,  the  trend  toward  centralized  Hlirai'ies  was  evident  during  the 
1965-70  years.  Also  during  this  period,  local  expenditures  for  instructional  ma- 
terials increased  by  C4%  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  occurring  in 
audiovisual  materials  spending.  However,  intlation  and  increased  enrollment 
have  all  Ivut  nullified  funding  increases  with  the  end  result  heing  the  failure  of 
more  "nd  more  schools  to  meet  the  minimum  expenditure  levels  recommended 
by  the  Wisconsin  standards  for  library/media  programs. 

If  libraries  are  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  students,  it  is, necessary  to  have  a 
professional  school  librarian  directing  the  activities  of  the  library  facilities. 
Tliose  schools  which  centralize  their  facilities  and  then  do  not  place  a  qualified 
librarian  in  charge  of  these  facilities  have,  in  large  part,  failed  to  achieve  fully 
operative  libraries.  The  use  of  less  qualified  personnel,  in  place  of  professional 
librarians,'  can  only  result  In  less  effective  use  of  facilities  and  materials.  Over 
the  1965-70  yeai'.s  the  mnnber  of  librarians  employed  by  schools  in  Wisconsin 
showed  a  substantial  yearly  increase;  however,  increased  student  enrollments 
far  out-paced,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  librarians.  In  the  1960-70  school 
year,  aSj  in  the  1965-66  school  year,  the  number  of  librarians  in  Wisconsin  is  far 
below  that  required  for  minimal  service  to  all  students.  Wisconsin,  standards 
for  1072-75  recommend  a  minimum  ratio  of  approximately  one  librnriai]  for 
evi:  r  500  students.  The  below  charts  show  Wisconsin's  status  in  1965-06  and 
196o-70. 


■  Sanif^r 
high  schools 

Junior 
high  schools 

EleTientary 
schools 

Total 

1965  STATUS 

Minimum  number  needed  to  meet  State  standards  Jor 

498 
478' 

211 
144 

■  525 
242 

1,234 

864 

•  20 

67 

283 

370' 

1969-70  STATUS 

Minimum  number  needed  to  meet  State  standards  for 
Present  nurnber  em^ployed  by  districts.i   — 

574 

294 
195 

'  T40 

1,608 
1,271 

Shortage.  --— — 

75- 

99.. 

•  ;     .'171-  ■ 

:337 

I  Some  librarians  (approximately  110)  iare 'employed  by  libraries  that  serve  more  than  one  school  type.'These  librarians 
were  counted  once.for  every  school  type  in  v^hich  they  serve.  Therefore,  the  ^5*^1  number  of  iibrarian?  is  U»  less:than  this . 
roll  total. .  .  ..  .  .:    . ;,.  ■  -  ^         •;  y;  ,.  ■  ^  wi  i'?  •  : '* ' 
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It  is  apparent  from  iho  jiImjvo  tlint  Wi>cniisin  is  still  in  .irnsn  :i«mmI  uf  JHTtiticd 
librarians. 

'rii(»  (k'volopment  of  instnictionai  niatorlal  oentors.  facilities  wUicli  lionso  \intU 
an<llovisual  and  printed  materials,  was  a  continuing  trend  in  the  3OGJ>-70  yoar.s. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOLS  WITH  CENTRAUZF.D  FACiUTlES  IN  WHICH  AUDIOVISUAL  AND  PRINT  RESOURCES  ARE 

HOUSED  TOGETHER 


Senior  Juni'^r  Elementary 

high  schools    hi;h  schocis  schools 


56  56  61 

72  68  68 

76  80  75 


\  Complete  and  varied  Ijook  eolleetion  is  an  t»ssential  part  of  any  .school's  in- 
struciional  media  center.  AltIioui;h  an  adequate  book  collection  is  only  one  of  the 
HMiuircmonrs  for  an  effective  modern  !il>rary,  it  has  always  been  and  will  continue 
to  l;e  of  nnijnr  importance.  The  state  standard  for  measuring  the  adequaeyof  the 
hofdv  collection  remained  the  same  over  the  IDU'i-TO  i)eriod.  This  standard  specitied 
a  minimum  hook  collection  of  0,000  volumes  or  10  volumes  per  student  enrolled, 
whicliever  iiumber  was  larger. 

CENTRALIZED  FACILITIES  WITH  BOOK  COLLECTIONS  MEETING  AT  LEAST  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 

[In  p9rcentl 


Senior  Junior  Elementary 

School  year  high  schools    high  schools  schools 


12  16        i  20 

50  .43  39 

37  29  28 


School  year 


1965-66, 
1967-68 

l.qpo  70 


The  above  chart  indicates  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  meet- 
ing the  minimum  standards  in  li)07->(>S  over  li)Oi>-GG.  However,  there  is  quite  a 
noticeable  drop  in  this  percentage  from  1967-6S  to  1969-70.  Apparently,  book 
collections  in  school  libraries  did  not  expand  to  meet  new  enrollment  demands  in 
the  years  1008-70. 

The  school  libraries  were  also  asked  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  filmstrip 
collections,  8  mm  file  loop  collerjtions  and  microlihn  collections.  Over  the  11)65-70 
period  the  percentaj^es  of  schools  rating:  their  collections  as  adequate  or  superior 
remained  aiuout  the  same. 

[In  percent] 


School  year 


Senior 
high  schools 


Junior 
high  schools 


Elementary 
schools 


Evatuntion  of  filmstrip  collections  as  adequate  or  superior: 

1965-66   48     .  37  47 

\967-6B.   66  53  50 

1969-70   49  47  52 

Evaluation  of  8  mm  film  loop  coilactlons  as  adequate  or  superior: 

1965-66  

1967-68   16  9  10 

1969-70   16  9  9 

Evaluation  of  microfilm  collections  as  adequate  or  superior: 

1965-66  

1967-68   27  18  18 

1969-70   27  14  14' 
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In  conclusion,  local  expenditures  for  instructional  materials  showed  a  marked 
increase  from  1965  to  19G0-70  with  expenditures  for  audiovisual  materials  show- 
ing the  greatest  gains.  A  trend  toward  centralizing  library  facilities  was  also 
evident  during  these  years.  Nearly  all  junior  and  senior  high  schools  have  cen- 
tralized facilities;  however,  almost  one-third  of  all  elementary  students  in 
Wisconsin  still  do  not  have  such  facilities  available  to  them.  This  rei)ort  shows 
that  schools  have  made  very  noticeable  advances  iln  centralizing  facilities  and 
in  increasing  local  expenditures  for  instructional  materials. 
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Iitllatidu  hi\<i,  iiowovor,  seriously  luraipenHl  loral  olTorts  to  improve  library 
fjuilities.  Uisin.i?  rosls,  cspcciMlly  lor  Inmks  and  porioilicals  \\u([  presumably  for 
audio  visual  materials,  bavt  meant,  in  many  casos,  that  increased  spend  inj;  has 
(Mily  enabled  .schools  to  stay  at  levels  of  adequacy  that  existed  in  1905-60.  As 
c*an  be  seen  from  the  above  data  most  Wiseonsin  schools  do  not  yet  have  col- 
li,'ction.s  or  printed  and  audiovisual  materials  suHicient  to  meet  tJie  (Jeniands 
pfiM.'ed  on  (hem  by  Uie  instructional  pro^rrams  in  modern  schools.  Increased  en- 
rollments ynd  the  alarminj^  iuihitionury  rate  I'or  instructional  resources  have 
lirevented  viany  school  libraries  from  nu^etiui^  recdmuuMuled  miniuunn  state 
standards.  rio])efully,  local  efforts  to  i)ettcr  library  facilities  \\\\  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  future  reports  will  ag-ain  show  i)rofj:ress  in  the  d(?velopmenL  of  media 
centers. 

Ciiairiiian  PKincixs.  Lot  jne  thank  all  of  3011  for  an  outstanding 
statement. 

1  d(ie])ly  rii'o-rct  that  there  is  so  little  nioncy  in  tht^.  budg'ot  and  nothing 
in  the  Elementary  and  Seeondaiy  j^ducation  Act  for  libraries,  but 
let  nie  propound  one  ^>"eneral  question  to  all  three  ol'  you. 

Have  you  found  tliat  local  school  di?jtrit;ts  cut  back  on  their  libi'ary 
book  programs  as  soon  as  tliey  expt^rience  financial  problems  i 

ilrs.  ITaxna.  Ah  far  as  Michigan  goes.  There  is  \  ei'y  little  they  can 
cut,  and  chat  is  one  of  tlK*  areas  they  do,  yes,  ' 

Cliainnan  ri:uKixs,  And  if  thac  is  true,  does  it  not  indicate  that  ^ve 
need  a.  Federal  categorical  program  such  as  title  II  in  t!ie  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  assure  that  adequate  fujuls  be  spent 
on  library  books? 

Mrs.  lIotTMAN.  I  think  you  have  underscored  the  pi'oblem  exactly. 
The  school  cannot  cut  down  on  things  that  are  contracted  for,  but  pro- 
gram fuiuls  for  things  such  as  this  is  one  sure  uay  of  kee[)ing  it.  so 
that  is  why  we  are  urging  you  to  keep  this  foi*  instructional  materials. 

Chairman  PniiKixs.  That  is  wliat  disturbs  me  about  the  omission  of 
funds  in  title  IL  Here  we  ]niv(^  a  libi'a/'y  program  tliat  lias  be(m  worked 
out  between  all  the. private  and  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  is 
working  so  well  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  XTnion.  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  it.  Mr.  Quie  a  question  ? 
QuiK.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Towell. 

Mr,  T(»A\'i:Lr..  Tlu^rc  are  se\*eral  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  of  tlu^ 
A' a  1  •  io us  p"e 0 p  1  e  t li a t  h a ve  test i tied . 

What  things  are  purchased  with  Federal  funds  that  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  State  or  local  f inuls  ? 

Mrs.  Haxxa.  I  don't  believe  thei'o  is  anything  tliat  they  can  buy 
with  the  Federal  that  they  caiuiot  .buy  witii" local  money. 

It  is  just  tliat  they  need'  so  mucli  juoi-e  that  they  Jieed'tlie  additional 
funds. 

Mrs.  IIoi'^FMAx.  In  addition  to  this,  many  districts  have  used  local 
.  funds  to  apply  to  personnel  and  equipmei^t.  You  cannot  purchase  these 
with  the  ESEA  title  TI  funds  and  in  order  to  make  money  go  as  far 
as  possible,  local  districts  have  sup])lied  shelving  equi[)ineut  and  used 
Federal  funds  to  provide  the  materials. 

It  hns  been  a  cooperative  venture. 

Mr.  TowKLL.  How  well  has  the  nonpublic. ])articipation  worked? 
Would  you  like  to  see  any  changes  in  this  particular  section  of  it? 

Mr.  Fl^\xoK0^^•IAK.  My  own  reaction  from  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis., 
is  that  the  private  school  portion  of  it  has  been  instituted,  and  they 
have  participated  completely  in  this  program,  and  the  response  has 
Ijeen  vavy  gratifying  from  the  schools. 
or>-r>45— '7:i— pt.  1  2.*5 
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They  arc  very  liap):>y  at  it,  and  in  fact,  they  need  more  ssnppoi-t  and 
not  less  support.  I  don't  know  what  tliey  would  do  with  tlie  resources 
because  of  the  limited  inconie  tliey  have. 

ifrs.  IToFFi^iAX.  In  Pennsylvaiiia,  wo  have  added  a  new  projrrani  to 
aid  public  schools  and  tlie  lib'niry  progi*an),  but  tlie  libi-ary  program  has 
been  used  as  a  uiodel  to  do  i liis. 

Mrs.  IIanxa,  It  has  booji  most  succoKsfiil  in  ]\Iichio*an  and  I  belive 
that  this  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  pi'Oirrams  wlncli  will  provide  foi*  every 
child,  and  that  every  child  in  Michi^ran  has  boon  treated  exactly  the 
same;  it  makes  no  difi'ercncc  whore  they  "o  to  seliool.  They  have  the 
same  kind  of  program  all  tlie  way  across  exce])t  that  the  private 
schools  are  owned  by  tlie  iutormeidato  districts,  l)ut  it  has  provided 
materials  for  children  and  that  is  what  the  law  is  all  about. 

Mr.  TowTiiA.,  You  said  the  pi'ivato  schools  were  owned  by  

Mrs,  Haxxa.  I'he  materials  that  are  used  by  the  students  in  private 
schools,  the  actual  ownership  and  al!  is  in  the  local  public  agency. 

Mr.  ToAVKLL.  "What  share  of  tlie  I^'cderal  inonev  is  being  spent  in 
the  school  libraries  of  the  Nation?  Wliat  proportion?  Do  you  have 
tluit  iignre? 

Mrs.  ITorF:jtAX.  T  can  give  yon  these  general  facts.  I  have  the  general 
idea  l)ut  I  would  prefer  to  submit  to  you  for  the  record  the  exact  fig* 
nres  on  tliis. 

So  far  Federal  funds  of  course  across  the  board  only  represent  7 
percent  of  total  education.  Tliis  year  >vc  liave  $90  million  from  ESEA 
title  II  w])ic]i  is  a  very,  very  small  part  of  the  total  budget,  and  of  tliis, 
as  I  mentioned,  only  3.S  percent  nationally  has  been  used  for  admin- 
isti-ation. 

IMr.  TowELL.  We  arc  talking  about  the  libraries.  Your  7  percent  was 
a  general  across  the  board. 

Mrs.  HoFF]\rAN.  Yes,  but  I  can  get  you  the  exact  figure  and  give  you 
the  figure  for  libraries. 

[Tlie  information  follows :] 

In  answer  to  tlie  question:  "What  share  of  Federal  monies  is  being  spent  on 
school  Ubraries?",  the  answer  is  1.8%. 

[Tliey  arrived  at  this  fignro  by  dividing  their  estimate  of  $100  million  from 
oil  sources,  spent  on  school  libraries,  into  the  aetnal  fijrnre  given  by  Counnis- 
sionor  Marland  for  the  Office  of  Education  budget  of  $5,485  billion.] 

Mr.  ToAVELL.  Fine.  I  l\ad  a  question  here.  You  mentioned  that  there 
lias  been  an  increase  since  1967.  On  page  3  here,  1967  to  1970  on 
hard  cover  books-    38.3-percent  increase  in  cost  for  those  boolcs. 

ITaving  some  k]lo^YIedge  of  the  educational  field  and  the  people 
that  sell  l>oo]vS,  T  sometimes  question  the  practice  of  continually  buy- 
ing hard  backed  books,  not  in  all  fields  but  certainly  in  some  where 
our  Iniovrledge  and  our  techniques  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  the 
additional  cost  of  hard  back  books  is  not  worth  it. 

Do  you  have  any  feelings  about  that  ? 

Mr.  FR.\^x-lvo^vIv\K.  I  see  across  most  States  and  particularly  in  mine 
a  iiuicli  larger  luunber  of  paperback  books  being  used. 

I  tlr.nk  there  is  a  p:rowing  recognition  of  this,  however,  it  js  ex- 
treinely  difiicult  to  build  a  collection  that  will  last  for  a  long  time 
of  nvaterial  that  is  of  a  more- permanent  nature. 

So.  I  th/mk  tliei'c  i.s  n  balancing  olT.  Also  m  our  State  there  is  a  trend 
for  not  usinir  title  TT  fnnd^  ^or  print  material  and  a  lot  of  it  is  being 
used  for  audio  visual  material. 


TowKLL.  I  am  glad  to  }ioar  that  otlior  people  reco<,nilze  the  pj'ol)- 
lem  too,  and  I  shiccrely  hope  that  they  Avill  keep  that  in  nihid.  yiiicc  our 
technology  vapidly  changes  and  shicc  the  purchase  price  oJ:  book  in- 
creases at  a  liigli  rate,  it  seems  iniwise  to  continue  putting  money  into 
hard  back  books  that  are  going  to  be  outdated,  in  many  cases,  ^vithin 
a  3' ear  or  two, 

Mrs,  liOFF^rAX.  May  I  suggest  with  this  that  the  paperback  books 
do  wear  out  fast  and  this  is  why  they  also  need  to  be  replaeed. 
Not  title  for  title  but  AA-ith  similar  titles. 

Mr.  ToAYKLL.  I  realize  they  have  to  be  replaced,  but  a  book  that  is 
going  to  last  longer,  if  the  information  is  out  of  date,  is  pretty  useless. 
Mrs.  Hoffman,  Tiiatis  rozTCct. 
Chairman  PKinaxs.  Mr.  Lehman,  any  questions  ? 
Mr,  Lkhjiax.  No  questions. 

Chairman  PiaiKiNs.  Thank  you  very  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
You  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  committee. 

I  Avant  to  see  us  protect  this  libraiy  program,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  we  can  do  it  other  than  the  cat^orical  approach. 

Our  next  witness  is  with  the  National  Ca  tholic  Library  Association, 
Sister  Arline  Zunch,  accompanied  by  Sister  Mary  Arthur  Hoagland. 

Come  around  and  identify  yourselves,  please. 

Do  you  have  separate  statements  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  SISTER  ARLINE  ZURICH,  REPRESENTING  THL  NA- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  ARCHDIO- 
CESE or  WASHINGTON,  AS  COORDINATOR  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
AND  ESEA  TITLE  II;  ALStf  SISTER  MARY  ARTHUR  HOAGLAND, 
REPRESENTING  THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

Sister  Zurich.  Yes,  sir.  we  do. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Identify  yourself  for  the  record,  and  then 
proceed. 

Sister  Zurich.  Mr.  Chairman  and  membei's  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  Sister  Arline  Zurich.  I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Library  Association  as  its  legislative  committee 
chairman. 

The  National  Catholic  Library  Association  represents  3,000  Catholic 
educational  institutions  througliout  tlie  Nation.  I  am  also  the  coordi- 
nator of  library  services  and  ESEA  title  II  coordinator  for  the  119 
Catholic  schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington  which  includes  the 
L'istrict  of  Columbia  and  five  JMavyland  counties.  The  combined  en- 
rollment of  the  archdiocesan  schools  totals  approximately  44,500 
pupils. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  for  the 
record  of  hearings  of  this  committee  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education ,  Amendments  of  197e3.; 

I  appear  today  to  express  my  concern  that  title  II  of  ESEA,  a  pro- 
gram very  valuable  to  both  ]iublic  and  private  school  pupils,  may  be 
terminated.  I  support  H.E.  69  which  authorizos  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19G5,  including  title  II 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials. 

As  you  are  aware,  title  II  of  ESEA  authorizes  tliat  these  resources  be 
made  available  to  private  sc1  ools  on  an  equitable  basis.  My  experience 
with  this  program,  extending  over  the  past  7  years,  eziables  me  to 
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toll  yon  very  frankly  tliat  it  Mould  be  a  (ra;['ocly  for  pai'ochial  wnd 
])rivatc  school  children  and  tiMichoi's,  as  woll  as  for  public  school  per- 
sonnel, if  tho  program  is  tei'ininated. 

Title  II  has  proven  to  be  the  most  efl'ective  of  all  Federal  pi'onTams 
for  serving  private  school  pui)ils  with  taii^rible  benefits  and  Avitli  a 
niinin\um  of  elTort  and  red  tape.  Title  TI  aofiuisition  funds  are  author- 
ized only  for  tiie  p\irchase  of  priiit  and  nojiprint  materials,  A'cry  greatly 
needed  for  instruction  in  our  schoo]r>.  According*  to  T7S0E,  pei^- 
cent  of  private  school  children  and  teachers  are  benelitin*^-  from  this 
program. 

Beyond  requiring  that  local  schools  and  school  districts  maintain 
their  linancial  suj^port  for  libi'ary  programs,  an  outstanding  feature 
of  title  II  luis  been  the  incentive  it.  lias  given  thcni  to  strengthen  their 
conniiitment  to  upgrading  the  ([uality  of  those  programs. 

Therefore,  title  II  has  consistently  strengthened  the  resources  of 
niatc^riais  available  to  boys  and  girls,  and  in  some  cases,  provided  them 
.wliere .there  ^Ycre  none  previously. 

Title  II  provided  the  jneans  for  schools  to  initiate  or  expand  mato- 
. rials  in  media  ceiitci's  precisely  at  the  time  i)upiis  had  increased  need 
.for  books  and  audiovisual  materials  for  greatly  augmented  cui'ricula. 

The  ability  to  read  and  inter])rct  media  is  a  veiy  imi)ortant  and 
needed  skill  for  today's  world.  At  a  time  when  such  great  interest  and 
even  presidential  sui)port  has  been  given  to  the  right  to  read  program, 
it  seems  most  inconsistent  to  terminate  title  II  wliich  is  being  used 
to  supply  a  substantial  amount  of  the  materials  needed  to  implement 
right  to  read. 

'  I  think  all  of  us  are  awa  re  of  tlie  tremendous  financial  pressures  upon 
parochial  and  pvivate  school  budgets.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  asseit  that 
unless  the  title  II  ])rograni  is  continued,  in  one  form  or  another,  chil- 
dren will  be  deprived  of  books  for  reading  and  leai'ning  and  schools 
whose  counnitment  to  decent  library  services  was  spurred  by  this  pro- 
^grnrn  will  be  forced  either  to  take  funds  from  other  critical  needs  or, 
as  is  more  likely,  abandon  or  retixmch  their.libi'ary  progi'ams. 

This  is  not  an  argnnient  of  books  for  books'  sake.  Nothing  could 
be  more  foolisii.  The  argument  is  for  educational  results— hard 
facts  which  demonstrate  signilicant  improvement  in  educational 
performance. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  tln-oughout  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Waslihigt oil  which  have  been  participating  in  the  title  II  pro- 
gram and  maintaining  financial  effort  the  pupils  are  I'eacliing  a  liigher 
level  of  achievement  in  the  ^Miational  standards"  test  scores  in  rela- 
tion to  other  schools  in  the  sanie  area. 

Witiiout  Federal  resources.  44-,r)45  pupils  in  the  archdiocesan  school 
system  and  about  5.4-  inillio]i  children  in  private  schools  plus  51.2 
nVillions  of  otliers  in  the  jniblic  school  system  will  lose  a  program  that 
has  ]>roved  its  effectiveness. 

Title  II  of  ESEA  is  a  program  which  warrants,  perhaps  demands, 
your  most  serious  efforts  to  presence.  At  least,  t^^-t  is  my  view  and  tne 
view  of  all  those  for  whom  I  speak  today. 

On  my  behalf  and  theirs,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  tJiis  opportunity 
to  express  our  convictions  of  the  urgent  ncecl  to  contiiuie  aid  for  the 
provision  of  school  library  resources  and  other  materials. 

Mr.  Lv.iorAX  (presiding).  Thank  you.  Sister  Zurich. 
....  I  would  prefer  to  have  Sister  Mai-y  Arthur  Hoagland  give  her  state- 
•  nicntand  askquestionsat  the  same  time. 
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Bccau?e  of  a  possible  quonmi  call.  I  tliiuk  instead  of  roadinir  your 
paper  euHrely,  just  refer  to  those  i)ortious  not  alroaily  covered. 

Sister  IIoa(U.axi).  My  jiainc  is  Sister  Marv  Artluu*  ]loai»iaud.  Our 
school  system  covers  live  ci)untios  and  a  liille  over  22r>.00i)  children. 

1  represent  the  (  utlmlic  Library  Association.  Title  II  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  pro^-rams  suppi)rted  hy  (  oui^ress.  it  has  in- 
cluded aid  to  all  childreu  ami  involved  administratorSj  teachers,  and 
parents  in  what  has  been  a  really  cooperative  eli'ori . 

Four  years  ago,  I  luade  this  statement  in  this  Congress  and  it  is 
just  as  valid  uow  as  it  was  then.  Tlie  program  has  beeu  examined  by 
■l)oth  State  and  Federal  ollicials,  and  they  can  attest  to  its  conti'ibution 
to  educatio]!  itself. 

C'hiidi  cu  arc  I'eading  books,  they  are  using  nuiterials.  Title  II  seeded 
a  program  that  has  hitercsted  parents  as  did  no  other  program  in  our 
schools.  There  is  no  stronger  parent-aid  group  than  the  library  aides 
wlio  noM^  are  becoming  assistants  in  the  classroom  aud  volunteer  read- 
ing aides. 

(>>njpai*ah]c  effort  luis  been  taken  very  seriously  by  the  parents 
despite  the  fact  that  cake  sales,  book  fairs,  and  like  programs  had  to 
linance  the  library  ellort  and  school  tuition  has  become  a  very  heav}^ 
burden.  They  liave  been  able  to  continue  the  struggle  and  never  once 
has  the  library  program  been  neglected. 

Parents^  because  of  theii*  involvement  in  the  ])rogi'nm.  are  awai-c,  as 
are  we,  that  teachers  need  books  and  materials  as  we  stri\'e  to  indi- 
vidualize instruction  and  train  our  childreu  to  explore,  inquire,  and 
lean\,  and  for  this,  they  need  a  variety  of  materials. 

Home  and  school  associations  became  very,  very  active.  The}'',  them- 
seh'es,  had  to  supply  machinery,  buildings,'facilities,  et  cetera ;  there- 
fore, it  often  left  them  short  of  funding  that  w^ould  have  provided 
books. 

In  the  past  4  3^ears,  100  schools  in  oui*  diocese  alone  have  enlarged 
their  quarters,  and  since  the  advent  of  tliis  program,  269  new  libraries 
were  built  as  a  resultof  the  iinpetus  of  title  II. 

These  ^^■ere  especially  appreciated  in  the  ]')oorer  counties,  l^hiladcF. 
l^liia  and  Delaware  County.  The  comparable  elfort  in  these  areas  wji^ 
oft(m  a  great  struggle,  but  the  interested  parents  really  tried — hamp- 
ered oftei^  by  the  fact  that  tJiey  liad  to  drop  out  and  go  to  work  just  to 
keept])e  childi'en  fed  and  in  school. 

I'ho  growth  has  been  slow  when  viewed  by  standards  of  need.  The 
national  standard  requires  2o  books  per  child:  State  standards  in  our 
area  say  10  books.  At  the  moment,  our  average  is  six  books  which  means 
that  w*(''  are  GO  ):)ercent  on  the  way  to  a  program  that  we  really  plaimed 
for  very  carefully. 

At  this  pouit,  we  must  sometimes  limit  circulations  just  to  be  sure 
that  each  child  can  get  one  book  a  week  to  read  and  this  usually  in 
curriculum  are;u . 

The  expense  ol'  setting  n\)  the  physical  plant  left  little  funds  with 
whi(;h  to  buy  the  books.  Title  I  aided  with  visuals  in  some  of  our  schools, 
but  books,  the  real  core  of  a  reading  pi'ograni,  aiv  still  wanting  in  suili- 
cient  numbei'S. 

Many  of  the  schools  average  only  three  books  per  child  and  this  is  in 
the  area  where  the  children  "need  the  most,  the  deprived  areas,  where 
there  are  few  educational  opportunities  at  home  and  where  tlie  children 
really  must  rely  upon  us  for  any  cultural  material. 
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Tliis  slutring  of  mutorial.s,  parlicnlarly  in  the  clioico  of  books  that 
u'iil  urivc  tliom  u  pvidv  in  tlioir  own  culture,  is  a  broadonino:  oxporiencc 
and  slioukl  do  mucli  to  orasc  the  prejudice  and  misnnderstandinG:  in 
wliicli  they  Jivo. 

Tji  Mio  secondaiy  schools  where  wo  did  have  libraries,  the  character 
of  the  collectiojis  has  changed.  The  funds  arc  limited  and  the  small 
hudiret.  meant,  that  ve  have  often  had  to  choose  averairc  collections — 
collections  that  would  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  schooL 

Xow  we  have  been  able  to  establish  centers  for  those  children  who 
could  not  read  and  in  giving  them  books  of  high  interest,  low  reading 
level,  we  were  able  to  motivate  them  to  read. 

Many  of  the  children  were  not  able  to  pass  subjects  not  because  they 
could  Bot  study,  but  because  they  could  not  read;  they  lacked  reading 
skills.  Title  II  therefore  has  strengthened  the,  entire  educational 
pro^^ram. 

Here  is  a  program  that  has  had  tangible  results.  As  you  go  into  the 
libraries,  you  can  see  that  the  parents  and  professionals  have  struggled 
in  ordei*  to  inake  them  strong  programs.  Special  emjihasis  has  been 
given  to  t]\e  reluctant  reader,  the  poorly  motivated  student,  the  poorly 
sighted,  the  retarded,  the  blind. 

All  have  particular  needs,  and  title  II  has  reached  out  for  everyone. 
Personally  I  visited  the  libraries  and  every  time  I  go,  I  am  engendered 
to  say  "morc'\ 

Yon  may  well  say  that  the  funds  in  the  past  few  years  should  have 
built  collections  that  will  suffice.  When  yon  look  at  the  total  sum,  a  non- 
librarian  might  agree.  However,  in  no  single  year  did  the  per-pupil 
allotment  allow  the  purchase  of  one  book  per  child. 

The  growth  of  collections  has  been  slow.  The  books  are  well  used, 
and  in  the  lower  grades,  at  this  point,  they  are  literally  falling  apart — 
not  from  negligence  but  from  constant  reading  and  rereading. 

Those  of  you  who  have  little  ones  at  home  know  that  children  use 
hooks  over  and  over  again.  If  we  are  to  replace  these  books  and  try  to 
keep  encyclopedia  and  current  m.aterials  ni:)-to-date,  we  are  cer.tainly 
going  to  need  aid.  If  we  Avant  to  give  our  children  quality  education. 

We  cei*tai2ily  need  quality  materials*-.  Parents,  teaclicrs,  and  librari- 
ans are  aware  of  the  changing  and  improved  methods  and  the  content 
in  cun'iculums.  With  rising  tuition  and  costs  they  also  see  the  utter 
impossibility  of.going  on  without  help. 

Title  II,  because  of  its  direct  guidelines,  has  reached  the  individual 
child.  Best  of  all  it  has  reached  all  children.  We  si:>oke  with  respect  to 
the  urban  child  and  the  very  real  need  for  specialized  service,  but 
believe  me,  the  suburban  children  also  need  all. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  an  extension  of  Title  II  ESEA.  We 
firmly  suppoii  H.R.  09,  the  5-year  extension  of  title  II. 

At  the  mere  mention  of  the* loss  of  title  II,  many  of  the  parents 
came  to  us  and  their  first  questif)n  was,  "To  whom  do  we  go?" 

You  gentlemen  are  our  voice.  We  ask  you  to  spcalc  for  the  children. 
Thank  j'ou.  ^  ^" 

[The  prepared  statement  follows :] 

Testimony  op  Sister  Mart  AiiTiiun,  I.H.M.,  Director  of  School  Libraries, 
arcndiocese  of  1*11  ila  delphi  a  representing  the  catholic  library 
Association 

"Title  II  E.S.E,A.  hns  been  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  supported  by 
Congress ;  it  has  included  aid  to  all  children  and  involved  administrators,  teach- 
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ors  juul  pareiils  in  a  cooponitivo  offort.  A  (ItH'p  uiuUn'.staiulin^:  oC  iimtual  prol.loms 
lins  ovolvwl  ln?tweoii  pul)lic  and  non-public  schools."  Four  ywu'S  ai;o,  this  stato- 
meat  was  auul(j  to  a  group  of  your  coal'oroos;  it  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  tlioii. 
The  projjraiu  has  been  exauiinod  uud  both  State  and  Federal  otncials  can  attest 
10  iis  c-onsistent  eontrilMilioii  to  edueatioii.  Cliildreii  are  reading  hooks,  and, 
niateiials  are  ia  daily  use.  What  is  more  important,  tlie  children  are  niotivatod  to 
study  and  enjoy  subjects  that  were  mere  skeletons  of  knowledge  in  dry  textbooks. 

Title  II  seeded  ;i  program  that  lias  involved  anu  interested  parents  us  did  no 
other  proL,Tani  in  our  schools.  There  is  no  stronger  parent  aide  group  in  our 
schools,  public  or  parochial,  tlnui  the  Library  AMes,  many  o£  whom  now  are 
doin^^  double  duty  as  readin.ic  uides  and  classroom  assistants. 

"Ccnnparable  clTort"  was  taken  vcvy  si'riously  by  administrators  and  parents. 
From  its  inception  to  the  present,  onr  parents  have  seen  the  challenge  and  met 
the  Federal  allotment,  often  through  innumerable  eake  sales,  book  fairs,  and 
school  lunch  parties.  Since  school  tuition  has  become  a  heavy  burden,  it  has 
bt^n  nun'e  of  u  struggle,  but  never  once  has  tiiis  program  been  neglected. 

Parents,  because  of  their  involvement  in  the  Prognim.  are  aware,  as  are  we, 
that  teachers  need  books  and  materials  as  we  strive  to  individualize  instructioa 
and  train  our  children  to  explore,  inquire  and  loarn. 

Home  and  School  Associations  and  other  parent  groups  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  growth  of  school  libraries.  Witness  tlie  newly  painted  rooms,  hand- 
made charging  desks  and  shelving  and  assembled  custom-made  shelves  pur- 
cha.<;ed  with  their  own  hard-earned  contributions.  There  is  a  delightful  pride 
evidenced  from  school  to  school  as  they  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  to  their 
children  the  advantages  they  never  had.  The  library  facilities  were  costly.  Schools 
and  parents  shared  the  cost  as  shelves,  tables,  chairs,  cabinets  and  machinery 
were  bought  and  installed. 

In  the  past  four  years,  106  schools  in  oar  Diocese  moved  their  collections  to 
larger  quarters — in  four  instances,  parents  built  new,  functional  Media  quarters. 
Thus  in  our  Diocese  alone,  2G9  new  libraries  have  been  established  since  19G6. 
They  flourish  in  all  five  Counties,  but  are  especially  appreciated  in  the  very 
poor  urban  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester  Counties.  The  "comparable 
clTorts"  in  these  areas  are  often  acts  of  real  sacrifice  and  valor.  The  interested 
l>arents  really  try — hampered  often  by  the  need  to  drop  out  and  work  just  to 
keep  the  children  fed  and  clothed  and  in  school. 

The  growth  has  been  slow  when  viewed  by  the  standards  of  need.  The  Na- 
tional Standard  of  twenty-five  hooks  per  pupil  and  our  State  Standard  of  ten 
books  per  pupil  leaves  us  with  6  books  or  60%  of  our  goal,  a  goal  we  have  striven 
and  planned  for  carefully.  Though  some  of  the  books  are  worn  and  often  re- 
bound, the  schools  cling  to  them  tenaciously.  There  are  still  not  enough  volumes 
to  let  each  child  read  as  avidly  as  he  wishes.  "We  must  limit  circulation  in  order 
that  each  child  can  get  his  weekly  book.  Though  we  can  count  an  average  6  books 
per  pupil,  there  are  manyj)oor  ghetto  schools  that  are  far  below  the  average. 

The  expense  of  setting  up' the  physical  plant  of  the  library  left  them  little  funds 
with  which  to  buy  books.  True,  Title  I  aided  them  with  visuals,  hut  books,  the 
core  of  the  Reading  Program,  are  still  wanting  in  sulficieht  numbers.  Many  of 
these  school  average  only  three  books  per  pupil  and  upon  examination,  you  will 
find  them  worn,  dog-eared  but  cherished.  They  do  not  discard  or  lose  books,  they 
wear  them  out.  It  is-  for  these  children  we  are  most  concerned.  We  have  whet 
their  appetite  with  our  small  collections;  they  are  reading:  we  must  continue  to 
give  them  support.  These  children,  often  with  parents  who  have  had  few  edu- 
cational opportunities  themselves,  or  who  both  work  to  support  the  family,  must 
rely  on  us  for  any  cultural  materials.  We  have  tried  to  supply  books  that  will 
give  them  a  pride  in  their  own  culture  and  books  that  will  introduce  them  to 
other  cultures  and  so  broaden  their  horizon.  This  very  broadening  experience 
should  do  much  to  erase  the  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  that  often  holds 
them  apart  from  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Can  we  afford  to  stop  now,  when 
we  say  it  is  a  time  to  encourage  all  men  to  strive  for  peace? 

In  the  Secondary  Schools  where  Libraries  did  exist  the  collections  have  changed 
in  character.  Small  budgets  mandated  that  we  purchase  books  and  Reference 
materials  for  the  average  student.  With  the  advent  of  Title  II.  the  program 
expanded  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  non-reader.  The  addition  of  books  of  high' 
interest  and  low  reading  level  means  that  teenage  students,  particularly  in  the 
urban  schools,  are  being  motivated  to  read.  Special  reading  classes  have  been 
built  into  the  schedules  and  potential  drop-outs  have  been  given  a  chance  to  im- 
prove, :jMany  of  these  children  were  not  able  to  pass  subjects,  simply  because  poor 
reading  skills  made  it  impossible  to  study.  Title  II  has,  therefore,  strengthened 


tho  scliDljistio  i»ro.trr;nn.  AVo  ctiunot  coiitinno  to  luako  strides  in  this  nroa.  IT  we 
oaiiiiot.  snpiily  sutlii-icuf  books. 

Iiol■(^  is  a  pro;;^rani  that  hns  had  many  tangil)le  vosalts.  Bright,  attractive  li- 
hnirios  and  well  choscMi  (iol!(»ctions  attest:  to  tlie  interest  oT  thii  Profession 
whicli  carefully  previewed  nmterials.  reviewed  books  and  bnilt  bibliM,:Lrvaphi.'s. 
So  lliat  qualiiy  and  bahiiice  woidd  meet  th(»  childnMi's  needs  at  all  l(»v(»ls  :nul  ajj:es. 
S]jecial  en^plinsis  was  friv(»n  to  the  needs  of  the  n»lnctant  read(»r.  th(>  poorly  nioti- 
vatcul  stndent,  the  poorly-sif:ht<»d  child,  oven  the  retar(l(»d  and  the  l)lind  eliiUlriMi. 
all  have  particnlfu'  .leods  and  Title  11  n^1ehed  out  to  ail.  Personally,  I  have 
visil<»d  the  libraiies  and  always,  tliey  have  eiii;en<I(»red  a  stroni;  impulse — to 
\vork  hard(»r.  AVith  01iv(»r  Twist,  I  (»elio,  "Mon^" 

Von  nmy  W(»II  say  tli(»  funds  over  the  pasr.  lew  years  should  have  bnilt  collec- 
tions thai:  will  sutlice,  AVhen  you  look  nt  the  total  sum,  n  uon>Iibrarian  niii;lit  w(»ll 
get  that  imiU'OSNion.  However,  in  no  sini^le  year,  even  when  the  fnmlin;::  rejiched 
its  highest  point  did  tho  per-pupil  allotuu.»nt  allow  the  purchase  of  a  book  per 
child. 

The  jjrowth  of  t  he  collections  has  been  slow.  Tho  books  are  well  used  and  some. 
esp(»cially  in  the  lower  grades  are  literally  falling  apart,  not  from  negligence,  but 
from  ('onstant  reading  and  re-rojuling.  Those  of  you  who  have  little  ones  know 
the  echo  that  calls,  **Kead  it  again."  If  wo  are  to  replace  these  books  and  still  try 
to  keep  Encyclopedia  and  science  books  up-to-date,  we  will  need  help.  AA'hat  is 
also  important,  if  wo  are  expected  to  give  onr  children  (luality  cducntiou  and 
reach  evc^n  mininujm  standards,  we  must  increase  our  etTorts  to  supply  nuality 
materials.  Parents,  teach(»rs  and  librarians  nre  aware  of  the  changing  and  im- 
proved nu»thods  and  content  in  curricula.  With  rising  tuition  costs,  they  also  see 
the  nt;ter  impossibility  of  going  on  without  help. 

Title  II  becjiuse  of  its  direct  guidelines  lia.s  reached  tho  individual  child.  Best 
of  all,  it  has  reached  all  children.  We  si)oke  of  the  urban  children  and  the  very 
real  need  for  specialijiod  service,  but  believe  me,  in  many  instances  the  suburban 
child  is  also  deprived. 

For  all  these  rensons.  I  urge  an  extension  of  Title. IT  E.S.E.A.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  cessation  of  this  Library  Program  alerted  nniny  of  the  parents  and 
the  lirst  question  wns,  ''To  whom  should  we  go."  Vou,  Gentlemen,  are  our  voice. 
Wo  ask  that  you  speak  for  the  children. 

jVIr.  Lkiuiak.  Tliank  you  \y  vy  iniicli.  Congressman  Towcll  ? 

Mr.  TowKLL.  It  is  obvious,  Sisters,  that  you  back  the  program.  Are 
there  any  changes  in  it  ^Yhatsoevcr  or  refinements  that  you  would  like 
to  see? 

Sister  IIoaolaxd.  P,erha])S  the  greatest  need  in  title  II  is  the  fact 
that  while  we  have  materials  to  work  with  I  have  often  wished  that  in 
some  way  title  II  might  include  some  help  in  personnel;  that  is,  in  the 
training  of  personnel. 

Other  than  that,  title  IT,  as  it  is,  certainly  ha,s  strengt.hehed  us. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  nie  ask  you  distinguished  ladies  how  effi- 
ciently title  H  is  presentlj^  operating,  and  whethei*  you  are  having  any 
problems.  In  other  words,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  operation 
of  titlell?  ' 

I  want  to  ask  this  question  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty  we  had  back 
in  1065  in  working  out  this  point. 

Sister  Zurich.  With  regard  to  our  schools  in  the  archdiocese,  the  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  it  is  working  extremely  effectively.  Prior  tio  the  in- 
ception of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  with  our 
schools  back  hi  1065  and  1066,  perhaps  .onty  4  or  5  percent  of  our  ele- 
meni  .try  schools  had  a  central  libi*ary. 

With  the  title  II  program  which  has  given  great  incentive  to  edu- 
cational instruction  of  our  youngsters  to  improve  tlie  quality  educa- 
tion in  our  schools  in  Maryland,  100  percent  of  our  elementaiy  schools 
have  libraries,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  about  99,5  percent  of 
our  schools  have  central  libraries. 

It  has  been  the  incentive  of  this  program  with  the  maintenance  of 
effort  on  behalf  of  our  own  schools,  which,  of  course,  is  part  of  the 


profii-ni!! — lliis  lias  tlolinitcly  hvvn  an  incoui ive  and  our  programs  have 
neatly,  ivally  inii)rovofl  acc.or(lln.u;ly. 

Widiont  this,  as  m'c  ni(Mi(;ion  in  tho  statement,  I  could  forosoc  tliat 
]ruiny  oi'  tho  ckMncMi^ary  schools,  in  particular  their  libraries,  would 
more  lluxii  lilcely,  Muthin  a  year  or  two,  pi'obably  go  down  the  drain 
l)ecause  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  keep  theui  going. 

Chairman  PKUiaxs.  Do  yon  agree  Math  that  statement? 

Siir:tei*  HoAGLAxn.  1  agi'ee  wliolelioartedly.  In  lOGG  wlicn  the  books 
fii-st  I)«»canu^  part  of  the  i)rograin,  at  that  time,  there  were  about  80 
so-called  bookrooms.  Xow,  wc  have  a  central  library  in  all  but  six 
of  GUI*  schools. 

Tlioso  six  have  classroom  libraries  and  a  centi*al  catalog  simply  be- 
Ciuise  rlieve  ^yaH  no  room  hi  the  huDCnng  to  put  n  c(?iitral  libi'ar}',  but 
every  school  has  a  library. 

I  am  \'Qvy  sure  that  witliout  title  IT,  wo  would  not  have  been  able 
to  hnild  those  libraries,  Secoiully.  I  camiot  see  that  those  libraries  can 
contimic  on  this  level  unless  title  II  is  extended. 

Diairman  Pjciucjxs.  And  a  (categorical  }n*ogram  provided. 

Sistei'  lIoAur.A'xn.  Ky  a'l  means. 

Chaii'nu^n  Pkiucixs.  One  coiu*ludin*x  cjuestiou. 

How  do  you  evaluate  title  I  and  its  ])resent  operation?  Should  wo 
continno  with  tins  categorical  ap])roach? 
Sister  Zi-UTcn.  Title ■ 
(liairnuin  Pkp.kixs.  Yes.  ma'aiu. 

Sistei*  ZiJUTCir.  I  rejilly  c^miiot  sp.eak  too  inuch  on  \  \v?  title  T  pro- 
.i>'i'aiu  !>:v;tuso  T  i\u\  strictly  the  title  .11  cooniinator  and  striclly  with 
this  program. 

So.  T  arn  sori*y,  sir,  I  j'ealiv  camiot  s])eak  to  that. 

C'liaivniau  Pkkkixs.  Thank  vou  vei'y  nnich. 

^fr.  T>Kn":\rAx  (presidinjr).  Cou.'jfressman  Towell  ? 

?^rr.  'J\wnr.T.,  Yes.  We  iuive  taliv(Ml  al)Out  Mai^yhind  and  the  District 
oi'  Columbia  and  some  other  area.  Do  you  happen  to  ha  ve  any  national 
figures  for  youi* libra iw  situation? 

Sister  IToAonAxn.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  liei'e  with  me  but  I  can 
pyt  them  for  you  for  the  I'ecord.  It  has  been  niy  exi^ei'ieuce  as  chairman 
of  the  Xatioiud  Supervisors  section  of  CL.\  that  the  picture  is  about  the 
same  throughout  the  Xation  :  that  is,  that  the  i)rogram  has  engendered 
the  o'l'owth  of  libi'aries  right  aci-os;-  the  board. 

I  will  ])e  glad  to  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Sistei*  Zt  iucu.  04.1  percent  throuehont  the  Xation. 

]\rr.  TowicLii.  We  were  running  100  percent  if  that  is  national. 

One  other  point.  I  believe  you  did  say,  '*I  do  not  hesitate  to  asseit 
that  unless  the  title  II  program  is  continued  in  one  form  or  the  otlier." 
Xow,  that  is  on  page  2. 

In  other  words,  say  through  revenue  shai'ing  or  some  other  thing,  if 
you  laiew  the  program  was  wing  to  be  continued,  regardless  what  title 
you  call  it  or  what  we  call  it,  I  suppose,  that  you  would  consider 
another  form  of  fundinjr  through  revenue  sharing. 

Sister  Hoaglaxd.  Only  if  it  was  categorical  aid.  1  am  sure  that  that 
is  the  tvpe  of  proo*i*am  that  would  best  stren.<Tthen  the  7>resent  program. 

Mr.  LT:^T:^^AX.  The  onlv  thinqr  T  would  suggest  is  that  in  cases  when 
the  monev  rims  shoit  and  any  kind  of  lump  sum — my  own  experience 
on  the  school  board  is  that  one  of  the  first  programs' that  is  cut  is  the 
libraiy  pi^ogram,  and  I  think  that  is  what  yon  are  apprehensive  about. 
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In  special  vo venue  sliarin^a*.  this  would  be  the  one  that  would  take 
the  hack  ^foat.  Tliat  is  the  threat  to  this  program. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  this  is  probably  the  best  program  that  I  have 
known  of  as  public  aid  to  private  or  parochial  education,  probably 
proven  the  most  successful,  and  for  the  administration  to  threaten  this 
l)rogTam,  before  it  can  get  the  show  on  tlie  road,  of  nuy  aid  to  private 
or  parocliial  education,  is  not  going  in  tlie  right  direction  because  I 
think  Federal  aid  to  j^rivatc  and  parochial  education  has  to  clear  the 
luirdle  of  tlie  courts  first. 

^  So,  let's  tiy  to  keep  tliis  program  alive  until  sometime  when  we  can 
give  more  direct  aid  to  this  program.  There  is  no  argument  with  that, 
is  there  ?  ' 

Sister  Hoagland.  No  argument  with  that. 

Mr.  Leiimax.  Tliank  you. 

If  there  are  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Towell,  we  will  adjourn  until 
9 :30  tomorrow  morning. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  yoxx  folks  for  coming,  and  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure listening  to  your  testimony.  . 

[AVhereupon,  at  12:34  p.m.,  the  general  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  8:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  February  6, 1973.] 
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TUESDAY,  FEBKTJARY  6,  1973 

IIor  SE  OP  llEPJll5SEXTA'riVJ:S, 

Gknkiut.  SuBCo:\r:MiTTi':u-:  ox  EuucAaio'T, 
OF  THE  Committee  ox  Education"  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.O. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:40  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Eayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Eepresentatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  i\fazzoIi,  Quie,  Forsythe, 
and  Towell. 

Staff  nienibere  present:  John  F.  Jennin^,  counsel;  Christopher  T. 
Cross,  niinority  stall  assistant;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 
Chairman  PEmciNs.  The  subconnnittee  will  come  to  order. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  continuing  today  hear- 
ings on  H.E.  69,  a  bill  to  extend  the  major  Federal  elementary  and 
secondary  prograjus  and  H.E.  16,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  program  for 
Federal  general  aid. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  as  our  witnesses  today  representatives 
from  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools.  This  council,  whose  mem- 
bership includes  23  largest  cities  in  the  country,  will  be  able  to  in- 
form us  of  the  progress  and  problems  of  ESEA  programs  in  our 
urban  areas. 

Dr.  Eichard  Gousha,  vice  president  of  the  council  will  be  our  first 
witness. 

Dr.  Gousha.  come  on  around. 

Glad  to  welcome  you  here,  Dr.  Gousha,  and  you  proceed  in  any  man- 
ner yon  prefer.  If  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  without  objection 
it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  just  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHARD  P.  GOUSHA,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
COimCIL  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS., 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ALLEN.  NEWLACHEK,  TITLE  I  COORDINATOR, 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  AND  SAMUEL  B.  HUSK,  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

Dr.  Gousiia.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Richard  Gousha,  vice  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Great  City 
Schools,  and  superintendent  of  Jchools  in  lililwaukee. 

With  your  permission  I  would  request  that  the  prepared  testimony 
of  the.  council  be  entered  into  the  official  records  of  the  House  Gen- 
eral Education  Subcommittee. 
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Tlie  C.IXAIKMAX.  Witliour  objocfion,  so  ordered, 
[The  documont  rofenxHl  to  follows :] 

Statrmkxt  or  T)k.  Ivioiiaim)  1*.  (lorsirA.  Si'pkui.vtkndent.  .Mu.wArKKi-:  ]*ri:iit' 
Schools  am)  Vick  X*i{Ksii)i:.nt  of  tiiii:  C'oi'Ncir,  oi-  rnv:  iinv.xv  Cri  v  S«'ii<joi.s 

Tho  (l^aih  of  Preside  if  Lyndon  Ji^lujson  fwo  wooks  {ij;o,  and  the  rewind  in.ir 
liis  U*jL;-i  sin  five  at-cnniplislmifnts  ns  VrosidcnT.  ronnnd  ns  ol*  (lie  liisiorical  conipx!; 
or  tli^*  Elonicnlary  Jind  Si'Ct'ndnry  Kdncnlion  At-f.  Afior  tin*  nssnssinntion  oi'  .J<'lni 
F,  lvonno()y.  l*rosidi»nt  .Ijdmson  snpiiluM]  n  .s])ivU  of  o()nt\nuUy  to  the  ixoixU  rhc 
dead  Prosidont. :  tin?  right  of  cvory  citiztMi  lo  jjnrtic-ipnto  in  a  (h?'iH)rr.*Uic  .so(;it.»/.v 
tlirongh  tbo  democratic  vrocoss,  and  tlio  Y\^]\t  i»vory  dlizon,  ri'p;avdloss  nt*  raci^ 
or  i-ro(>(],  to  he  Irt^alod  e(iually  nndor  tho  law.  Kocoji^nizinf^  that  Uioso  .yoals  noedi'd 
snpport  i>ro{j:ram.s,  tho  Congros.s  dovfloiwMl  and  aihmlod  h»jL:ish»ti(ui  that  i»rovidod 
oooiinnno  and  odueational  proijranjs  vela  rod  lo  thn.se  e<inal  ri  ^dds  and  o])p<n'Uj- 
liities.  Tho  vehicle  wui?  the  Elementary  and  Secondiivy  Kdneation  Aet  oL* 

The  Edneation  Act  of  UKm  enliniirited  many  years  of  del>ato  on  the  proper  r«)hi 
for  federal  involvement  in  wJmt  is  traditionally  a  ioeal  i>i*ern;ra/i\-e.  and  eonslitn- 
lionally  a  state  domain.  l*resident  Kennedy  had  snn.uht  nnsneecssi'nlly  t(»  eslahlish 
tlie  i)rineiple  of  tlie  Federal  (Jovernnjent'.s  involvement.  nanu*ly.  providing  earli 
eliihl  witJi  tlie  right  to  an  edncjitioii  tlirongli  j;eneral  assistance:  Lyndon  .folin^:on 
w'Wh  the  f  oojteration  of  Conj»res.s  son^^ht  to  insure  that  riirht  tliron^li  a  si"\es  of 
program.s  to  improve  tlie  education  of  tin}  educationally  disadvantaged  ;  '  )  in^«ure 
that  ade(ptatc  lihrary  inaterlnls  and  ]il»rarie.'<  \vt»re  availahle:  to  stinnijate  local 
.*<ysteni  iniprovenie;it:  Mnvnt.2:h  ris*k  capital:  to  condnet  research  into  the  jn'ohlcnis 
of  learnin/Lf;  and  to  strenprthen  the  leadership  capahilities  of  the  states  in  helpinj? 
local  systems  to  improve  themselves.  Before  President  ."lohTison  was  to  leave  ollice, 
he  also  endorsed  pro^.vrains  to  provide  improviMl  programs  for  (lie  ]iandic;ii>i)ed  an(i 
to  eveate  **new.  dynamic  and  iuiajilnative.''  programs  for  ehikiren  with  linnted 
English-speaking  ahility.  So  wo  see  that  the  approach  and  tlie  design  of  the  Ele- 
nu-ntiiry  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  while  cave^iorical  in  apiicarance.  has  he- 
coine  f(ui(e  conipreJiensive  in  scope,  ft  is  the  Oonncil  of  the  Great  City  Schoors 
position  that  these  programs  are  meeting  veal  needs  nnd  that  they  uuist  coniinne 
nntil  such  time. as  other  riceds  of  greater  siguiiicanco  have  to  be  addressed. 

There  are  some  who  question  whether  the  categorical  approach  works,  especially 
Title  I,  the  compensatory  education  progmin.  Yet,  tliere  is  hardly  a  city  that  can- 
not show,  some  measure  of  success  in  tl li.s  program.  The  Education  and  Labor 
0()iumittee  in  the  past  year  has  received  testimony  from  the  cities  of  P>ntTalo. 
Cleveland.  .Aliuneapolis.  San  Diego,  l.os  Angeles,  Baltimore,  Chicago.  Boston, 
Dallas.  Houston  a  Jul  St.  Louis.  All  of  these  districts  have  recounted  to  you  at 
least  linnted  and,  very  often,  substantial  successes  in  the  Title  T  program.  They 
have  told  yon  frankly  of  the  ''early"  days  of  Title  I  when  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions were  confused  and  when  program  direction  was  not  clear.  They  have  ad- 
milled  that  the  early  experiments  were  not  as  successful  as  was  hoijed  for.  P>ut 
in  the  past  three  years.  Title  I  has  stabilized  itself  iji  jno.st  cities.  Jn  almost  every 
city  the  rale  of  learning  for  youngsters  served  has  improved.  Title  I  now  has  a 
vital  role  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  schools  and  is  showing  signilicant  suc- 
cess iu  meeting  the  special  needs  of  special  students. 

This  has  l»een  accomplished  in  spite  of  some  rather  serioujs  impediu?ents  in  ad- 
ministering the  Act,  such  as  uncertain  timing  and  levels  of  funding  which  have  all 
but  crippled  sound  plainung  and  evaluation.  Tliis  has  been  accomplished  even  in 
face  of  meeting  new  adjuinlstrative  re(iuiremejit.s  such  ns  comparability,  parent 
advisory  connuittees,  and  public  information  programs. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  come  as  no  surpri.se  to  this  committee  that  Council  l)elieves 
.that  Title  T  is  the  keystone  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  if 
not  nil  of  federal  educational  legislation.  The  cities  have  good  reason  to  hold  that 
belief.  In  1965  the  costs  of  education  were  spiraling  upward,  mostly  to  increase 
salarie.s.  At  the  same  time,  our  schools  wer>  under  pressure  for  not  serving  the 
needs  of  the  poor  who  had  mighited  to  the  cities,  and  who  viewed  the  schoohs 
as  an  obstacle  to  their  upward  mobility..  The,  .«;ituation  was  ciitical.  The  large 
city  schools  found  themselves  in  a  crisis  that  called  for  changes  in  curriculum 
and  instructional  techniques,  changes  in  in-service  and  pre-service  training. 
Title  I's  arrival  at  that  juncture  provided  the  cities  with  an  opportunity  to  begin 
those  changes  in  a  few  targeted  places.  However,  we  are  faced  Avitn  a  continual 
rise  in  salary  costs  draining  our  schools  of  the  resources  that  wouVl  normally 
permit  them  to  extend  program  opportunities  to  boys  and  jgirls  who  need  help 
the  most.  ' 
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This  is  not  timo  for  the  Con?;ress  to  stop  back  from  its  commitmont  to 
compensatoiy  ertiication,  but  nitlier  to  boldly  stop  forward.  For  although  the 
student  population  in  our  cifies  is  decreasing,  our  students  from  low-income 
families  is  increasing:,  and  we,  under  tlie  current  federal  commitment,  i»au 
serve  bare^j  half  of  those  in  need ;  iu  some  cities  the  figure  is  closer  to  2o^/o. 

n.n,  G9 

At  this  poin*-  we  would  like  to  discuss  specifically  the  effects  H.R,  G9  would 
liave  on  our  cities  if  passed  in  its  proposed  form. 

FOR^IULA  FOR  RATE 

The  flat  grant  or  "critical  mass*'  variable  vt  $300  per  child  in  the  new  for- 
mula was  ottered  to  Congress  and  to  the  public  last  Spring  in  the  Equal  Kd- 
ucational  Opportunities  Act.  It  resulted  from  a  study  of  the  California  Com- 
Pi^nh'iitovy  Edact^t'on  Program  where  the  amount  of  $S0O  is  a  base.  The  actual 
amount  expended  per  child  is  closer  to  double  that  amount.  Our  Council's 
analysis  of  its  best  Title  I  programs  has  shown  that  tlie  addition  of  one  half 
the  actual  per  pupil  expenditure  usually  provides  the  resources  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  "quality"  program,  (A  copy  of  that  study  is  attached  for  the 
record).  Others  who  have  studied  this  question  project  expenditures  far  in 
excess  of  $;^O0 :  The  Riles'  Conuuis.siou  ,$1,000  per  child,  and  the  Xatioiml  Ed- 
ucation Finance  Project  study's  index  of  2.0,  or  twice  the  per  pupil  expenditure 
required  to  educate  the  child  who  is  not  educationally  disadvantaged.  For 
thesi  reasons  thou  we  feel  that  .$300  is  an  inadequate  base.  Further,  ^:iOO  does 
not  buy  the  same  amoimt  of  services  iu  New  York  City  as  it  does  in  Los 
Angeles  or  Atlanta  or  in  Houston.  The  cost  differentials  among  those  cities 
are  real.  The  average  reading  teacher  with  the  same  experience  might  cost 
$10,000  in  New^  York  State,  $9,500  in  California,  $7,000  in  Georgia,  $7,100  in 
Texas  and  $8,700  in  Wisconsin.  While  wo  may  not  want  to  accept  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  a  fact  Costs  are  different  by  region  and  even  in  districts  within 
regions. 

Tlierefore,  the  Council  recommends  retention  of  the  current  formula's  per 
pupil  rate  of  one  half  the  state  or  natioinil  average,  whichever  is  higher. 

FORMULA  FOR  POVERTY 

The  next  item  that  the  Council  would  like  to  comment  on — w^e  do  not  have 
our  own  recommendation— is  the  use  of  census  data  to  calculate  numbers  of 
eligible  boys  and  girls.  The  Council  concurs  with  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  have  held  that  the  census  base  for  calculating  numbers  of  Title 
I  eligible  children  does  not  reflect  an  accurate  count  of  them  nor  their  move- 
ment from  place  to  place.  We  would  add  that  while  the  aid  to  family  with 
dependent  children  program  may  be  a  better  indicator  of  current  poverty  and 
mobility  it  also  has  some  disadvai?  uiges  especially  in  those  iitates  where  ADC 
has  not  been  developed  fully. 

Since  there  is  question  then  about  both  the  Census  or  ADC  standards,  the 
Council  suggests  that  the  Committee  call  upon  the  Commissioner  to  forward 
the  study  on  Title  I  county  suballocations  and  formula,  w^hioh  the  Congi-ess 
required  in  lOGOand  which  was  due  on  .Tune  30, 1972, 

Attachment  A  will  demonstrate  why  Uie  Council  believes  the  formula  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  69  would  be  inequitable.  • 

In  FY  1070,  the  school  systems  were  receiving  their  Title  I  payments  using 
the  1959  data.  We  have  reconstructed  the  payment  to  19  of  our  member  dis- 
tricts if  the  1970  census  data  had  been  used.  The  Committee  wnll  note  that 
the  amounts  that  should  have  gone  to  tlie  cities  did  not  go  there.  It  is  the 
Council's  position  that  those  extra  dollars  lost  annually  add  to  our  urban 
education  crisis,  and  that  similar  inequities  will  eventually  occur  if  the  $4000 
data  for  measiiring  poverty  and  ADC  participation  becomes  law. 

TITLE  I— PART  C 

■..  Another  change  proposed  in  H.R.  69  which  the  Council  feels  it  nmst  oppose  is 
the  elimination  of  the  program  that  provides  extra  amounts  of  Title  I  monies 
for  school  districts  with  high  concentration  of  low-income  children.  This  pro- 
gram serves  5,000  school  district  with  at  least  20%  of  their  student  population  or 
6,000  children  from  poverty  families.  Tiie  program  has  provided  the  large  city 
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districts  with  additional  dollars  to  increase  odncational  services.  By  eliminating 
this  part  of  Title  I.  the  Con;Ljress  would  be  dividing  these  resources  among  the 
30,000  school  districts  already  i)rovided  for  in  the  basic  program.  This  change 
Would  dilute  the  amount  the  cities  and  rural  ureas  would  be  receiving.  Tlie 
Council  would  recommend  that  the  program  not  only  bo  restored  to  the  legisla- 
tion, hut  that  the  Congress  look  to  this  i>rovision  as  a  means  of  getting  scarce 
iTcderal  resources  to  thost^  districts  with  greatest  need.  This  could  he  done  by 
adding  the  concept  of  concentration  by  district  as  a  second  stage  of  the  H.R.  09 
proposed  pattern,  i.e.,  after  a  federal  expenditure  of  $300  per  child  has  been 
reached,  an  additional  amount  of  half  the  per  pupil  expenditure  by  state  or  na- 
tional average  would  bo  concentrated  on  the  communities  with  the  greatest 
problem,  those  formerly  the  recipients  of  Part  C  monies. 

These  additional  dollar's  could  assist  those  school  districts  which  have  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  who  are  eligible  but  not  participating  in  compensa- 
tory education  programs.  Funding  this  type  of  program  would  also  allow  school 
districts  to  provide  services  to  children  as  they  proceed  from  grade  level  to  grade 
level  and  to  those  children,  wJio  because  of  targeting  criteria  and  guidelines,  find 
that  they  are  receiving  services  one  year  and  not  the  next  We  have  often  heard 
from  our  districts  that  the  school  board  and  staff  feel  compelled  to  "pick  up"  with 
local  funds.  These  Title  I  schools  fall  outside  a  particular  yearns  requirements. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  commit  its  concerns  and 
resources  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  communities  which  have  been  paying 
additi03ial  costs  througJi  great  sacrifice  by  the  taxpayers  or  who  Jiave  been  forced 
to  provide  inadequate  x'esources  to  disadvantaged  students  who  need  this  extra 
help. 

PUBLIC  LAW  374 — ^PUBLig^OUSlXO 

U.K.  60  also  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  P.L.  S74  program  which  gives 
assistance  to  school  districts  with  extra  tax  burdens  because  of  the  location  of 
Federal  activity.  However.  H.R.  09  proposes  the  elimination  of  the  public  hous- 
ing pupils  from  the  program;  This  is  uufortunate  because  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
addition  of  public  housing  has  put  a  burden  on  school  resources  that  has  not 
been  redressed.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Housing  authorities,  implementing 
Federal  legislation,  are  not  usually  responsive  to  the  effects  tliat  the  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  has  on  the  Educatiru  system.  Because  of  the  public  hous- 
ing, large  numhers  of  poverty  or  near  poverty  children  attend  the  same  schools 
increasing  the  need  for  additional  funds  in  those  buildings.  Frequently,  public 
housing  units  cause  overcrowding  of  school  buildings  or  require  new  school  con- 
struction. The  average  Federal  payment  which  the  districts  get  in  lieu  of  taxes 
is  somewhere  around  $25.  The  public  housing  section  of  P.L.  874,  if  fully  funded, 
would  provide  half  the  districts  per  pupil  expenditure.  Such  sums  would  cer- 
tainly provide  needed  property  tax  relief  in  the  central  cities  for  many  taxpayers 
who  are  just  emerging  from  poverty  or  who  are  old  and  on  fixed  incomes.  Attach- 
ment B  shows  the  distribution  of  a  $100  million  appropriation  by  Congressional 
districts  (asttrawn  in  1971).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fairfax  County  would 
receive  only  $23,000,  Montgomery  County  $80,000,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
$2,000,  and  Westchester  County  $100,000  under  the  Public  Housing  provision. 

The  Council  urges  the  Committee  to  place  this  needed  progi-am  back  into  the 
legislation. 

IIOT.D  HARMLESS  PROVISION 

lln  Fy  1973,  three  of  our  cities  in  the  South — ^Atlanta,  Houston,  and  Dallas — 
has  substantial  increases  in  ADO  chilclrcn.  H.R.  C9's  grandfather  clause  would 
result  in  a  substantial  loss  of  entitlecl  revenue  for  each  of  those  cities.  The  Council 
recommends  that  the  Committee  study  the  effects  of  the  Hold  Harmless  Provi- 
sions of  H.R.  69  to  see  whet^jer  all  local  education  agencies  will  be  treated 
equitably. 

HANDICAPPED 

Up  to  this  point  the  hand^papped  program  has  been  an  experimental  and  project 
grant  type  program.  Because  of  recent  legal  decisions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  recommends  that 
a  .more  extensive  measure  be  adopted  which  will  assist  those  school  districts 
which  will  be  required  by  law  to  absorb  handicapped  children  into'  the  regular 


olassronin.  FhvUilm-  tlie  Council  would  recommend  that  assistance  also  be  ex- 
tondod  to  school  districts  voUintarily  developing  programs  to  teach  certain  types 
of  educationally  haudicappod  children  in  the  regular  school  program.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  tliose  in  our  cities  responsible  for  special  education  and  of  our  Council's 
Board  of  Directors  that  this  is  the  only  equitable  direction  in  which  to  go. 
II!  the  Committee  would  like  to  have  more  information  on  this  approach,  the 
Council  would  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  the  names  of  specialists  from  large 
city  schools  to  describe  the  needs  of  their  children  in  more  detail. 

BILI^^GUAL  EDUCATION 

The  Council  would  like  to  reserve  its  recommendations  for  cliauKes  in  hilinj^ual 
education.  We  do,  however,  endorse  this  program  as  it  exists  and  are  happy  to 
note  that  Some  attention  has  been  given  in  the  past  year  to  the  needs  of  the 
Sj)anish-speaking  children  in  New  York  City.  That  city  had  an  increased  enroll- 
ment of  48,300  Spanish-speaking  children  from  lOOS  to  11)70.  Such  increases  can 
also  be  noted  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Houston.  Philadeli)hia.  and  Los  Angeles.  For 
certain  systems  this  may  require  federal  intervention  beyond  developmental 
programs. 

EDUCATION"   SPECIAL  REVENUE  SIIAUING 

Last  year  this  Committee  received  a  Bill  for  Educational  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  wliich  proposed  to  shift  several  of  the  current  programs  mentioned  for 
extension  in  H.R.  00  to  a  state  operated  program  with  five  broad  categories.  We 
understand  from  the  FY  1974  budget  that  a  similar  approach  will  be  considered 
later  in  this  session.  The  new  proposal  would  take  the  library  program,  the  sup- 
plementary center  and  guidance  program,  the  State  department  development 
program  and  a  portion  of  the  impacted  areas  program  and  combine  them  into 
supi)ortive  services  which  the  states  could  nse  according  to  State  plans  to  meet 
local  district  needs,  Tho  Council  should  point  out  to  the  new^  members  of  the 
Committee  and  remind  those  with  years  of  experience  that  the  states  have  not 
historically  distributed  federal  dollars  equitably  to  large  city  schools. 

Attachment  C  demonstrates  those  facts.  The  data  shows  a  number  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  for  federal  revenue  sharing  and  demonstrates  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Title  I  and  its  conipeni?atory  education,  the  cities  receive  less  dollars 
than  their  studeni  enrollment  figures  would  suggest  they  should  receive.  Title  I 
passes  the  revenue  directly  to  the  local  districts  through  a  formula  based  on 
poverty  and  per  pupil  expenditures.  The  other  programs  are  passed  through  the 
states  where  further  allocations  are  determined.  If  revenue  sharing  were  to 
become  law,  would  tins  unequal  sharing  ho  corrected?  Would  the  states  preserve 
Title  III  of  ESEA.  the  risk  capital  of  shared  revenues?  Could  they  resist  the 
public  pressure  to  use  these  very  limited  resources  for  general  aid  type  relief? 
There  are  some  who  have  been  critical  of  the  education  community  for  not  dis- 
cussing educational  revenue  sharing  more  seriously.  But  the  Council  finds  it 
difTicult  to  study  a  program  which  seems  to  be  designed  to  decrease  federal 
assistance  to  states  and  local  districts  rather  than  to  increase  funding.  In  1072. 
2072.8  million  dollars  wore  allocated  for  programs  slated  for  Educational  Revenue 
Sharing;  in  the  President's  budget  request  for  FY  1973  the  figure  would  be 
reduced  to  2779.0  million,  and  FY  1074  the  request  is  2527.4  million.  A  15  percent 
reduction  in  two  years.  This  is  for  programs  which  are  currently  authorized  at 
over  10  million  dollars, 

CONCLUSION 

Qlie  education  commnnity  and  the  public  have  been  quite  clear  in  their  desire 
to  see  more  federal  education  spending.  The  recommendations  range  from  25 
percent  to  50  percent  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  costs.  Yet  In  the  past  four 
years  tho  percentage  of  federal  participation  has  slipped  frim  8  percent  to  6 
percent. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  what  Educational  Revenue  Sharing  will  actually 
be  and  examining  also  whether  it  includes  a  commitment  to  greater  support  of 
education.  Bnt  w^e  also  would  want  the  federal  commitment  to  education  increased 
substantially  and  the  positive  direction  of  the  education  programs  initiated  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  continued.  ' 
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ATTACHMENT  A 
ALLOCATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Based  on  Based  on  Difference. 

Oily  19!i9  census       1969  census      plus  or  minus 


Atlanta   $2,925,840  $3,207,402  $281,562 

Baltimore   8,962,828  11,981,092  3,018,264 

Boston  -   5,607,860  7,334,996  1,727,136 

Ctiicago   26,614,492  34,607,673  7,933,181 

Clevefand   6,795,529  9,909,691  3,114,152 

Dallas   2,282.270  2,064,727  -217,543 

Denver      -    2,136,397  3.336,902  1,200.505 

Detroit   9,470.929  10,821,646  1,350,717 

Houston   3,164,509  3,596,135  431,626 

Los  Angeles   20,752,922  23,421,166  7,668,244 

Memphis   :   3,503,939  4,128,609  624,670 

Milwaukee  -  3,689,555  5,164,268  1,474,713 

Minneapolis  :   2, 468, 879  3, 193.  S27  724, 948 

Philadelphia   14,989,447  19.344,036  4.354,589 

Pittsburgh   4.346,717  5,351,881  1.005,164 

Porllitn!   1,501,301  2,031.0'")3  529,752 

St.  Louis   -  4.915,426  5.653,788    '  738,362 

SanDi»go    2.512.538  3,684,542  1,172,004 

San  Francisco.:   3,656,334  4,928,660  1,272,326 


ATTACHMENT  B 

E5TIPMTED  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BASED  OIM  $100,000,000  APPROPRIATION  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAV;  81-874 
FOR  CHILOReN  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


Stale  and  congres- 
sioiral  district  ^- 


Nu/nber  of  • 
children  - 


grant 


Alabama: 

1   5,789       '  $355,023 

2   6,438  335,637 

3   6,217  382,346 

4   3,868  237,882 

5   5,012  308,238 

6   7,914  426,711 

7   6,503  399,935 

8   5.860  360,390 

Alaska   1,229  543,611 

Arizona: 

1  :   2,323  162,997 

2   1,275  89,463 

3...   2,180  152,963 

Arkansas: 

1                                -    3.892  239,358 

2   3.834  235,791 

3   3,114  191,511 

4.   2,357  1-14,956 

California: 

1   2,236  164,719 

2                                        645  47,515 

3   4,245  312,715 

4   2,441  179,820 

5:   8,587  632.576 

6   1.7o0  129.653 

7   3,171  233,597 

8   2,566  189,029 

9   1,633  120.298 

11  :             731  53,850 

.     12....   1,463  107,774 

13   2,973    .  219,011 

U.   4,727  614,889 

•    15   3,832  282,291 

16   3.873  23j,311 

17*   4,253  314,041 

18   1,603  118.088 

21*   4,194  303,958 

22*                                     582  .42,887 

26*                                    781  57,534 

29*   1,557  114,699 

30*   2,939  216,503 

32                                     926  08,215 

33   1,470  108.20) 

35                                      10  737 

38   2, 103  154, 921 

m<   5,884  4j3,455 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p,  303.  ■ 


Stale  and  congres- 
sional district  ^ 


Nu/nbsr  of 
children  - 


Est)  ma  I'":  d 
grant i 


Colorado: 

1  

2  

3  

4  

Connecticut: 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

Delaware  

District  cf  Columbia.. 
Florida: 

1.  :  

2....  

3  

4  

5.....  

6  :  

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  

12  

939  

Geor^^ia: 

1  

2   ... 

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

Hawaii  

Idaho: 

1  

2  

Illinois: 

1  

2  

3  


5, 004 

$420. 336 

60 

5, 0'lO 

1,177 

98, 868 

355 

29, 820 

4,668 

476,914 

1,216 

124,  235 

4,282 

437,478 

5,829 

595, 530 

2, 072 

211,689 

1,495 

152,739 

2,  852 

197, 358 

15, 163 

1,000,758 

2,639 

162, 299 

1,690 

103,925 

2,759 

172, 139 

2,291 

140, 897 

4,558 

280, 317 

7,125 

438, 188 

3.028 

185, 222 

2,370 

145,755 

2,9S9 

177,772 

684 

42, 066 

6, 621 

407, 192 

1,716 

105, 534 

55 

3, 383 

5,504 

-  338,495 

4,619 

284. 068 

4, 5S9 

282, 224 

4,675 

287. 513 

13,922 

856. 203 

5,  251 

322, 937 

4,295 

264, 143 

4,503 

278, 935 

3,115 

191,573 

6,282 

386,343 

6. 026 

381,647 

753 

51,708 

382 

2o,  231 

15,9l29 

1.515.910 

3.223 

'dCt,  722 

3,  531 

335, 034 

391 


ESTIMATED  GRAriTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BASED  ON  $100,000,000  APPROPRIATION  UNDER  PUOLIC  LAW  81-374 
FOR  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING-Continiied 


Slate  ?iVii\  conEies- 
sional  district  < 


Number  o! 
children  ^ 


EsUmaltsti 
crania 


Illinois- Continued 

4  <      .  883  $84,032 

5  1,752  166,730 

6  722  68,712 

7  13,0b9  1,2A2,782 

8  .  1,351  128,570 

9  .  6,482  616,870 

10  165  15,703 

12   793  .75,467 

13   121  n,8^9 

14   1,429  135,993 

15  ■..  1,915  182,244 

le   2,882  274,270 

17   2,128  202,515 

18.   3,340  317, 85£ 

19   3,182  302,820 

20    3,258  310,053 

21   5,222  A96,9G0 

22   1,637  155,788 

23   2.417  230,018 

24   5,703  542,736 

999   5,321  506,382 

liidfsna: 

1   3,715  255,097 

2   363  24,926 

3  2,001  137,402 

4  ,       .  1)55  38,110 

5   im  17,853 

(i   403  27,673 

7   1,024  70,315 

8'    2,053  140,973 

i-   1,678  115,223 

10   972  66,744 

11   3,446  236,625 

Iowa: 

1    53G  45,024 

2   270  22,680 

3   182  15,288 

4   403  33,852 

5   641  53.844 

6    239  20,077 

7...   471  39,564 

Kansas:' 

1   792  57,420 

2   1,429  107,228 

3   1,548  112,230 

4   1,303  94,4E8 

5   790  57,275 

Kenlucky: 

1   4.057  249.506 

2   2,124  130,626 

3..   7,107  437.081 

4   2,132  131,118 

5   2,233  137.330 

6   5.083  312,60b 

7   1,321  81,242 

Louisiana: 

1   9,7/5  001,163 

2   £,039  494,399 

3   2,609  160,454 

4.   1,916  117,834 

5   1,518  93,357 

6   2,452  141,798 

7   3,545  218,079 

8   2,136  131.364 

Maine: 

1   1,014  84,162 

2   1,227  101,841 

Maryland: 

1   2,213  175,934 

3   6,852  544,734 

4   2,889  2^D,076 

5   1. 153  91,664 

6   1,880  149,453 

7   4,133  328,574 

8   1.021  81,170 

999   608  43,336 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  393. 


Stale  anrt  congres- 
sicnal  district  > 


Mumbcr  of 
childfon  ^ 


Estimated 
grant  a 


Massachusells: 

1   I. 

2   1. 

3   1, 

A   2. 

5   2, 

6   1 

7   1. 

8   5, 

9   13, 

10   3, 

H                           -  1. 

12   1 

999   1, 

Michigan: 

2!'-----!J"I--""" 

3  -.  

4  

5  

6.  

7..  

8..  

9  

10  

U.  

12.  

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

19.   

Minnesota: 

1  

2.  

3..   .... 

4..  -.- 

5  

6  

7  

8  

93:)  

Mississippi: 

I  

2  

3  

4  

5.  

Mi.souri: 

1  

2  .— 

3  

4  

5.  

6.  

7  

8  

9  

10  

999  

Montana: 

\  

2  

Nebraska: 

1   2, 

2   4 

3.._   2. 

Nevada:  1   3, 

New  Hanipshira: 

New  Jcriey: 

1   2, 

2   3, 

3   2, 

4   3. 


2ao 

451 
990 
139 
755 
242 

m 

264 
739 
960 
658 

595 
985 
715 

.448 
504 
,,305 
.,161 

.m 

935 
944 
!.  q:2 
554 
914 
365 
443 
148  . 

on 

231 

654 
053 
462 
472 
028 
638 
833 
402 
73 

1,851 
1.544 
[,297 
1,645 
i,5l9 

1. 540 
195 
1, 545 
,,009 
1, 241 
756 
845 
„  203 
575 
1. 504 
551. 

922 
865 

957 
970 
883 
059 

1,186 
862 

991 
284 
808 
778 


S1S8,858 
172, 483 
137,  550 
268, 659 
326, 408 
124.341 
191,588 
572,  252 

1.4t0,&50 
356, 3;i0 
189,  £41 
213,267 
180,780 

45,418 
75,188 
54. 578 

110,  531 
.  38,472 
99,615 
88. 623 

140,682 
71,372 
72, 058 

153, 583 
59, 769 

451,435 

138,927 
87, 249 
87, 631 

229, 836 
93, 956 

45, 340 
71,955 
236, 591 
373, 920 
343, 580 
111,930 
125,255 
168, 233 
5.330 

113,833 
94,956 
79, 766 
101, 168 
277,919 

584. 990 
13,354 

174,333 
69, 117 

222, oog . 

52,471 
57,883 
82, 406 
39,388 
171,191 
37,744 

75,511 
71.222 

285, 327 
477,948 
277,729' 
199, 848 

307,516; 
83,183 

319,  040 
343, 893 
299,520 
402, 989. 


-2G 
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ESTIMATED  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BASED  OM  $100,000,000  APPROPRIATION  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  81-874 
FOR  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING-Continued 


Stale  a  ml  coiiRres- 
sional  district  i 


Number  of 
children  2 


Estimatad 
grant- 


New  Jersey-CoiUinued  ^os 

6""": ::i  482  'smis 

7"""            "      -  1,151  122,773 

8   3,871  412,907 

9 1,053  112,320 

10 \...  8,722  930,346 

11 .  .  9.310  1,046,400 

12 ...  322  34,347 

13 .  7,714  822,493 

14 5.936  633,173 

15 2,360  251.733 

999.T"!]!!."-.!— -  1.378  146,987 

New  Mexico:  '  _  ^^^^^^^ 

2"ir"IIIIII-I  — -  1-894  116,481 

^'^i'^"^-"'  52  5.997 

3 :  203  23.413 

4 369  42.558 

5 .  800  92,277 
7 1,864  214,981 

8   567  65,394 

9 4,094  472,141 

10 —  -  3,938  454,149 

11 ...  9,565  1,103,163 

12" -  9,161  1,056.569 

13 .  1,373  158,507 

14 ...  7,357  845.141 

16   6,240  719,687 

17 ...  347  40,021 

18 ...  18,086  2,085,919 

19   10,344  1,193,008 

20 6,631  764,775 

21 .c  7,405  854.043 

22  8,493  980,218 

24 ..  6,404  735,261 

25                        .  3,028  349,229 

26 963  111,066 

27 .  .  257  29,641 

28 -  .  630  72,660 

29 -  .  3,671  423,389 
30""" — .  1.067  123,061 
31 .  .  1,534  176,921 
32 932  107,491 
33 865  99,763 
34 2,873  351,353 
35 599  69,085 
36 902  104,031 
37" 329  37,945 
30"" 342  39,444 
39 268  20,909 
40 -I  1.737  200.334 
41 5,581  643,675 

999r::.':."."."r.\"-"ii---  1. 212  139, 784 

North  Carolina:  ^ 

1  3,238  199,134 

2 1,911  171,527 

3 ."  .:  1,593  122,570 

4 4,386  269,772 

5 ..:  4,025  244,204 

6 ..  4,254  261,621 

7 2,837  174,476 

8 I  2,235  137,453 

^   9 4,141  254,672 

16 :""'  "  1.511  92,927. 

llI-I""".IIII-I--I-  2,062  126,813 

North  Dakota:  , 

1  1,327  109,478 

2i."j."^"ir."rrr-"--—  835  68,888 

°^'°{  .               889  66,823 

2 ."..  7,788  585,398 

3 ..  3,996  300,366 

5 1,004  75,467 

6                    ""..:  1,503  112,976 

7 ..  633  47,581 

8l".;i".II"""   852  64,042 

See  footnotes  at  end  ol  table-,  p.  393. 


Stale  and  congres* 
sional  district  > 


Number  of 
children  2 


Esli  natod 
grant  3 


Ohio— Continued 

9    2,308  -  $173,485 

10  .         .             -421  31.645 

11                                    293  22,091 

12                .  3,570  268,345 

13l"II.       "I.""".  2,317  174,161 

14         -  3,506  263,534 

1.5"    ""        .     ...  3,730  280,372 

16"'     .     ""  .      .             659  49,535 

18    V413  106,211 

19"""     .."-.--  3,253  244,  bl7 

20 12,620  948,603 

21-""  II  "  .III"  1,450  108.992 

24                                     693  52,091 

Oklahoma: 

1                   .  ...  2,904  194,568 

2 .  .  788  52,796 
3 ...  2,919  1  95,573 

4 .  .  t,2t0  81,070 

5 .  .  3,279  219,693 
.  6 nil  r"                     681  45,627 

°^T'  1,299  137,694 

2 r'll..-              512  54,272 

3""""  "    3,918  415,308 

4     1,788  189,528 

999"IIII....r                        620  65,720 

Pennsylvania: 

1                        .  6,026  476,054 

2 I  6,819  546,601 

3                      .  .  10,642  840,718 

4                         .  1,414  111,706 

5 ...  2,035  100,765 

6 ...  2,872  226,888 

7 ...             746  b8,934 

8 .  .             286  22,594 

9   ;.,740  2ir»-460 

10 2,815  222,385 

11 '  "   1,170  S2;430 

12 ■..  1,500  118,500 

13 r"I."                      510  40,290 

14"""              ....  8,661  684,219 

15 ril""  1   3,427  .  270,733 

16""  ""  .                             876  69,204 

17 ...  3,238  247,902 

18 439  34,681 

19 ..              520  41,080 

20 1-I I  —  -  7,420  586,180 

21 .  "    1,115  88,085 

22 .  "  "     -  -  2,175  171,825 

23                        .              464  36,656 

24 1   2,779  .  219,541 

25"""        "       -  -  3,640  287,560 

26 1--  2,605  205,795 

27 ....  1,912  151,048 

ggg"!.:   1,541  121,818 

Rhode  Island: 

1  6, 495  623, 520 

2111111111111111--  4,863  466,848 

South  Carolina: 

1                  ....  2,695  -165,743 

2                     ...  2,196  101,721 

3 .  .  1,262  77,613 
4 3,306  203,319 
5 1'.  1,785  109,778 
6H-IIIIIIIH-I.-.             525  32,288 

South  Dakota: 

1    37, 840 

2III-IIIIIIIIIII   122,960 

Tennessee:  ^ 

1       ■     .  ,         .  2,837  174,476 

*"2 5,571  342,617 

3 ...  4,715  289,973 

4 3,849  236,714 

5 : II.;.  7,873  484,190 

6"""   ...I  ■   4,195  257,993 

7"   2,376  146,124 

8"  '  1   2,703  166,235 

9    6,551  402,887 
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ESTIMATED  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  BASED  ON  $103,000,000  APPROPRIATION  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  81  874 
FOR  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING-Conlinued 


Stale  and  congres- 
iional  district  ^ 


Number  of 
cliildren  ^ 


Estimated 
grants 


Texss: 

1    2,774  $175,224 

2 .     ,  7,937  122,354 

3""" ."  ".  5,639  356,194 

4 yy          ,  2,245  141,809 

b"  3,744  236,436 

6 1,144  72,263 

7 .  2,610  164,865 

8   273  17,245 

9"  .  „"  „   3,401  214,830 

10'      -    2,397  157,727 

n"....::   2,778  175,477 

12"                   :  1,656  104,604 

13 ."..I-^  2,131  134,608 

14"               -  —  2,321  146,610 

15  -  .  -  3,588  226,642 

16  ."   2,766  174,719 

17   2,781  179,000 

18""  .""   491  31,015 

19""    995  62,851 

20"""  8,068  509,629 

21 ."\\  497  31,361 

22'   1.136  71,757 

23'"    ./   2,573  162,528 

mah:l   194  11,913 

Vermont   407  33,442 

""''T'                     -  3,318  262,122 

2 "."!"". ".I"  7,  315  577,885 

3 5,079  401,241 

4""""1"  "II.IlllIl-  753  59,487 

5"  "    650  51,350 

6  """    1,625  128,375 

7  "  .  '    300  23,700 


Slate  and  congres- 
sional district  ^ 


Number  of 
chil:iren  • 


Estimated 
graiU  i 


Virginia— Continued 

9    625  $49,375 

10   1,586  125,294 

V/ashington: 

1         .           .   .  1,352  89,232 

2"    1,759  116,094 

3   913  W  258 

4    'I                ...  859  36,694 

6"         "  "         ...  3,297  217,602 

7   10,739  708,774 

999   650  42,900 

West  Virginia: 

1    1,901  116,912 

1    ."    618  38,007 

3  1,503  92,435 

4 1,047  64,391 

5lI]]I^^]ll_1   492  30,258 

Wisconsin: 

1    122  10,573 

2"                   .  936  81,120 

3 _    867  ?.A,620 

4 .  .  234  lo,600 

5 .  '    4,993  432,727 

6 406  38,653 

7"""".'""! 1,I"I  1,  143  99,060 

8""   '  '."     .  852  73,840 

10  .  1,685  146,033 
999  .             .  ...  342  29,640 

Wyoming   333  29,859 

Puerto  Rico   53,431  4,648,497 

Virgin  Islands   1,898  165,126 

Guam   325  21,558 

U.S.  total  8   98, 269,  521 


1  Congressional  districts  having  no  completed  units  are  omitted.  _        ,    ,    .       ^..^  . 

2  Number  of  school-age  children  based  on  Office  of  Education  estimate  of. school-age  children  per  public  housing  unit, 
i.e.,  1.3  per  unit. 

3  Estimated  grants  calculated  adding  20  percent  to  1970  State  "B"  rate. 

*  999  Units  undistributed  by  cohgressional  districts,  m    «  .     ^  ..u- 

^  Difference  in  U.S.  total  and  appropriation  caused  by  the  fact  that  rates  for  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  are 
somewhat  larger  t)ian  rale  of  average  school  district 
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Dr.  GorsiiA.  FurtlitM',  I  ^^■oul(l  ask  voiu*  iiitlulgejicc  to  s[)eiik  on 
Milwaukee's  experience  with  title  I  ESEA  ajul  to  enter  my  extended 
ajul  complete  remarks  into  the  record  as  wclh 

Chairjnnn  pKiiKixs.  Without  objectioji. 

T>r.  (lorsiiA.  'lo  <i'ain  an  ovei'nl)  appre;'intion  for  the  eilectiveness 
of  E.SEA  1  itlc  1  proi^i'ains  in  Milwaukee,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
several  indicators  of  productivity — many  of  which  ^o  beyond  the  sen- 
sitivity of  formal  evaluation  statements. 

Iixlicaioi*  1 :  Title  I  in  ililwaukee  has  ])rovidcd  more  pro<;:rams  and 
services  foi'  cJuldren  than  would  he  avaihible  with  State  and  local 
resources  alone. 

Tndi''utor  2 :  The  availalnlity  ajid  categorical  nature  of  title  I  funds 
has  ]>ru\ideil  concentrated  and  continuous  attention  to  the  in  depth 
I'ducational  jiecds  of  disadvantaged  younj^'sters.  These  funds  have 
.i^iveji  ns  the  first  I'cal  means  to  determine  the  niagnitnde  of  the  prob- 
lems of  educationally  disadvantaged  children  and  a  glimpse  at  the 
total  Irvc)  of  hinnan  and  fiscal  resources  needed  to  permit  them  to 
realize  tlieir  ])otential. 

Indicator  ^3 :  Title  I  has  pioneered  the  concern  and  the  search  for 
effective  evaluation  designs  whicli  have  spread  thronghout  the  school 
sysiem.  Xo  new  program  de\^iopcd  today,  whether  from  local,  State, 
or  Federal  special  funds,  is  implemented  without  an  evaluation  design. 

Indicntoi*  4:  There  has  been  dissemination  th-roughout  the  system 
of  curi'iculuni  change,  teaching  techniques,  and  materials  originally 
de^•clop^d  with  title  I  resources. 

Indir  ator  T) :  Title  I  emphasis  on  parejit  involvement  has  develo])ed 
a  network  of  parent-professional  contacts  at  the  individual  project 
level  central  advisory  council  level  never  before  attained  in  out 
school  system. 

Lidicntor  G:  Jlilwankee  s  title  I- funded  rcadhig  center  program  has 
received  recognition,  thi^ough  its  dissemination  by  the  U.S.  Oflice  of 
Edu(^ation»  as  1  of  the  10  model  reading  i)rograms  in  the  Nation. 

Indicator  7:  Title  I  funds  have  been  commingled  with  title  VII 
ESEA  funds  for  the  ]jast  P,  years,  pi'oducing  a  most  successful  fed- 
erally funded  bilingual  education  project. 

I]ulicator  8:  Ijct  me  take  the  last  indicator  I  am  listing  todav — 
indicator  8 — to  illustrate  the  effect  that  title  I  can  have  on  the  in- 
dividual boy  and  girl.  After  all,  boys  and  girls  are  tlie  only  reason 
wliy  any  of  us  are  in,  or  are  interested  in,  this  whole  business  of 
.elementary  and  secondar\'  education. 

Indicator  8  is  onr  title  I  speech  and  language  development  pro- 
grant.  Pictnie.  if  you  will,  a  kindergarten  class  or  24  5-year-olds  from 
the  heai't  of  a  poverty  area.  After  15  minutes  in  the  room  you'll  pi-ob- 
:abl\'  notice  that  one-third  are  bubbly,  eager,  and  excited  children, 
ajixions  to  get  on  with  the  learning  and  purposeful  playing  that  takes 
place  in  a  normal  kindergarten  room.. 

But  those  other  two-thirds:  in  varying  degrees  you'll  notice  that 
they  ai*e  quiet,  nonparticipating,  noncommunicating,  not  really  ready 
for  the  school  experience. 

Screening  has  shown  they  prohably  don't  know  the  names  of  the 
colors,  can't  tell  left  from  right,  don't  know  the  directions  of  up  or 
down,  can't  identify  shapes,  have  no  idea  at  all  of  a  time  sequence.  In 
many  cases  they  don't  even  Imow  their  given  names. 

These  boys  and  girls  are  the  innocent  victims  of  a  poverty  produced 
jionstimulating  environment.  They  come  from  homes  where  there  is 
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Htilc  01*  no  conversation,  where  the  one  pai'ent  may  be  absent  a  good 
part  of  tlie  time,  ^vhere  there  is  no  car  for  travel  experiences,  no  ma- 
nipulative materials  for  preschool  edncational  experiences,  no  adult  to 
interpret  and  discuss  what's  seen  on  the  continuously  running  TV,  no 
one  who  has  read  to  them. 

One  tiling  these  children  do  know,  and  know  well;  and  that  is  liow 
to  survive.  Their  preparation  for  the  school  experiejice  has  been  mini- 
mal, as  is  their  potential  for  later  success  in  society  and  tlie  adult 
world  in  which  they  must  live. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  really  full  describe  the  frustration  of  our 
schools  in  dealing  with  a  situation  of  this  sort.  A  person  has  to  see 
it  and  be  a  part  of  it  to  comprehend  it. 

Your  title  I  language  development  therapists  are  the  ones  who  ac- 
tually do  something  about  it.  It  takes  5  months  before  this  child  is 
readj^  to  participate  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence,  a  readiness 
to  read,  a  willingness  to  communicate,  an  ability  to  be  a  child  and  to  ex- 
perience the  joA^s  of  a  child's  world. 

The  sad  part  of  this  is  that  only  8  of  the  16  who  need  this  kind  of 
help  in  that  room  will  get  the  special  attention  of  the  therapist.  Tliat's 
as  far  as  the  title  I  dollars  will  go. 

The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  child  may  need  the  therapist's  help  just  a 
shade  less  than  the  8th,  but  they'll  ha^^e  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
class  for  the  kindergarten  teacher's  attentio]!. 

In  my  estimation,  they've  already  got  a  couple  pf  strikes  against 
their  succeeding  in  school. 

Milwaukee's  language  development  program  was  also  cited  a.  few 
3'ears  ago  as  1  of  21  national  title  I  programs  recording  substantial 
gains  hi  progress  f or  di sadvantaged  children. 

I  have  more  indicators,  but  let  these  examples  show  that  we  have 
proven  that  title  I  programs  can  make  significant  strides  with  seriously 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

But  the  simple  fact  revealed  to  us  aftei*  almost  8  ^^ears  of  title  T 
is  that  W'O  must  reach  at  least  five  times  the  number  of  children  wo  ni^e 
presently  serving  with  enriched  programs  before  the  original  expecta- 
tions set  for  title  I  wiU  have  a  chance  to  be  realized. 

Wq  must  go  beyond  the  small  nucleus  of  disadvantaged  children  we 
now  serve  to  the  greater  number*  of  children  only  slightly  aboA'c  them 
m  attainment.  Perhaps  a  further  example  wall  help  illustrate  this. 

Of  the  approximately  50,000  students  enrolled  in  our  title  I  eli^rible 
schools,  aboi\t  75  percent  or  37,500  could  be  interpreted  as  being  below 
national  averages  on  standardized  achievement  tests.  Presently,  we 
are  serving  only  about  7,000  students  with  title  I  funds,  or  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  those  in  serious  need, 

Milwaukee  has  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  maintain  a  quality  edu- 
cational program  for  all  its  children  in  addition  to  stretching  to  find 
ways  to  meet  the  greater  needs  of  its  disad^'antaged.  We  are  now  at  the 
priority  setting  and  retrenchment  phase  with  the  worst  to  come. 

The  question  is.  Which  way  shall  be  taken  ?  We  are  being  asked  to- 
consider  the  merits  of  bloc  grants  or  general  aid  ^'ersns  the  maiiite- 
naiice  of  categorical  funding.  The  plight  of  educating  disadvantaged 
children  in  our  urban  school  systems  does  not  pennit  us  the  luxury  of 
proposing  that  either  categorical  or  general  funds  alone  will  meet  our 
needs. 
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Botli  categorical  and  gciicj'al  aids  arc'  ncodod  because  title  T  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  are  rostj-ictive  and  will  permit  onl}'  addressing" 
certain  types  of  educational  needs. 

General  aid  is  very  nnich  required  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
illuminated  by  title  I  and  other  categorical  funds  "svhicli  caiuiot  be  met. 

We  must  make  a  strong  case  for  the  retention  of  the  categorical  ti^le 
1  funds  which  permitted  us  to  begin  to  define  the  problems  of  the  edn- 
cutionally  disadvantaged  and  to  take  the  first  small,  halting  .steps 
forward. 

If  tlie  pi'esent  title  I  allocation  formula,  were  fully  funded,  oMilwau- 
kee  would  be  recei\Mng  14  million  rather  than  approximately 
$4,450,000  wliich  re])resents  only  2.0  percent  of  our  total  budget 

Our  experience  in  ilihvaukee  has  shown  that  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditures  needed  to  produce  significant  impact  with  disadvantaged 
youngsters  is  $450  to  $000. 

As  yon  consider  t])e  future  of  t^tlc  let  me  pose  those  questions: 
Can  wo  afford  an  citlier/or  situatit>}i  in  a. possible  move  to  revenue 
sharing  wh^n  there  is  no  assurance  that  tlie  funds  given  up  are  equal 
to  or  exceetied  by  the  funds  received  ? 

If  the  categoVical  tag  is  taken  off,  is  there  the  dangerous  potential 
that  the  resources  will  be  broadly  dissipated  throughout  the  school 
district  with  a  low  priority  given  to  disadvantaged  childrer.? 

Will  the  priorities  of  large  cities  and  their  children  be  ])rGperly 
served  if  gen^.ral  aid  is  administered  by  State  legislatures  or  State  de- 
partments of  education  who  are  far  removed  from  our  concerns? 

It  is  difBcult  from  our  vantage  point  to  discern  the  relative  mei'its 
of  various  formulas  which  would  bring  forth  the  most  funding  in  the 
most  equitable  manner.  'Wliat  is  missing  is  not  a  new  formula  or  new 
guidelines  but  the  will  and  the  funds  to  realize  this  potential. 

I  think  we  have  shown  that  we  can  get  the  job  done.  We  have  shown 
how  many  children  still  remain  within  the  grips  of  t;ducational  dis- 
advantage, and  we  are  indicating  a  continuing  extreme  need  for  both 
increased  categorical  and  general  aid  in  meeting  all  facets  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  we  sec. 

My  goal  and  your  goal  must  be  to  gi^^e  e^^ery  bo}^  and  girl  the  oppor- ' 
tunity  to  become  proud  and  productive  citizens  in  our  great  Nation  and 
to  break  tlie  stranglehold  of  poverty  on  their  young  lives.  Title  I  is 
the  best  hope  from  Washington  to  do  that. 

Thank  j^ou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairnian  PERTaN"s.  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Dr.  Gousha,  on  an  out- 
standing statement.  I  am  delighted  to  see  tl\e  attitude  of  the  great  city 
school  su]:)erintendents  of  the  country  willing  to  come  in  here  and  pro- 
tect title  I. 

I  feel  just  like  you.  that  in  the  way  the  progi'am  has  been  funded,, 
considerhig  all  aspects  of  it,  that  it  has  worked  out  wonderfully  well. 

The  only  drawback  and  the  greatest  obstacle  that  I  have  always  wit- 
nessed is  the  inadequacy  of  the  funding:  and  to  undertake  to  let  it  be 
merged  in  with  the  so-called. revenue-sharing  program,  we  do  not  know 
just  how  it  will  work  out,  except  we  do  know  that  the  innovation-, 
and  all  the  good  that  has  flowed  from  title  I  for  the  disadvantaged  in- 
many  instances  will  go  down  the  drain. 

I  think  it  behooves  us  all  to  protect  this  program  in  every  way  that> 
we  can  possibly  protect  title  I. 
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Xow,  jissuiuiu<_;-  (jiat  we  are  unable  to  oxteiul  ESEA,  do  yon  feel 
tluit  M'O  slionld  lie  it  to  o'onornl  Jiid  or  nioro  iuW]nni.oly  fnml  title  I 
before  vre  go  to  a'enoral  nid?  At  ^vlnit  point  should  \vo  p:o  io  ^i\ncvix\  iiid 
or  do  yon  feel,  J'l-oni  w  i3lnile.dc  viewpoint,  t'lat  Ave  slionkl  keep  it 
separate  from  otlier  educational  programs? 

Dr.  GorsiiA.  Mr.  Cliaij'inan,  I  personally  plead  tliat  we  should  con- 
tinue title  T  as  a  cateaorical  program. 

As  I  indicated,  I  ]iesit'\tc  to  see  tl;c  v/liole  issue  of  educational  reve- 
nue sliariniJi;,  ^vitJl  all  of  its  doubts  from  our  standpoint,  in\'olved  with 
the  title  I  program  that  we  have. 

I  thinlc  we  have  u  worJcing*  formula.  We  liavQ  a  way  of  mea.snring 
our  ])rogress.  I  think  the  Xation  as  a  whole  has  a  way  of  jjutting*  itj 
hand  on  what  is  liapiDening  with  our  programs  for  disad\  antaged 
youngsters  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  risk  that  at  this  point  I  would  rather 
not  sec  us  take. 

I  wovdd  rather  sec  us  move  with  greater  f\inding  of  that  special 
prograuung. 

:  Fj-oni  my  vantage  i}oint  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  the  most 
crucial  problem  that  our  Nation  faces  is  to  put  the  youngstei-s  in  our 
central  cities  ^\-lio  are  not  developing  to  their  full  potential  and  to 
whom  we  must  provide  the  where  and  withal  to  become  v(n*y  outstand- 
ing citizens. 

•  I  think  we  cannot  neglect  tliat  segnieht  of  our  society.  I  do  have  real 
concerns  that  wo  arc  now  talkhig  about  packaging  that  will  not  guar- 
antee in  my  (.^ity  that  the  disadvantaged  youugstei'  will  get  that,  money. 

We  have  had  improving  relations  with  our  State  de))ai'tment  of 
pui.)]ic. instruction  but  once  agnin  that  has  been  a  process  that  has  taken 
a  good  bit  of  time  and  I  am  not  certai]!  unless  tliere  are  really  strong 
passthrouglis  to  the  local  district  tliat  the  disadvantaged  youngster  will 
be  given  the  kind  of  fimding,  the  kind  of  opportunity,  that  he  so 
desperately  needs. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Under  special  revenue  sharing  it  is  being  pro- 
posed  that  the  States  he  given  more  latitude  and  more  say-so  concern- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

If  this  was  to  come  about,  where  in  your  judgment  would  your 
scliool  systems,  tlie  greatci*  city  schools^  be  in  connection  with  the  ade- 
Ciiiiacy  of  funding?  In  your  judgment,  would  you  receive  as  much  or 

ould  yon  receive  less  if  this  was  to  go  in  that  clircction  ?' 

Dr.  GousTiA.  I  think  attachment  C  in  the  testimony  we  presented 
gives  some  indication  of  that.  I  noticed  Milwaukee  in'lOGo  and  1067 
were  13.34:  ■|:)evcent  of  the  public  school  enrollment. 

,  We  did  show^  an  inci-case  in  title  I  between  fiscal  year  19G7  and  19f)9. 
lu  a  number  of  other  programs  there  Avas  a  reduction  in  terms  of  fmid- 
ing  that  our  city  received  f  rona  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  wish  in  terms  of  the  ])ast  we  have  received  from  the  State  an  equita- 
ble sharing  of  the  title  I  funds. 

In  some  other  categories  we  have  gotten  less.  I  really  don't  know 
the  answer  to  that 

Chairman  Perkins.  JTow,  one  final  question. 
.  Could  yon  submit  to  the  committee  for  the  record  evaluation 
studies  showing  achievement  gains  made  by  disadvantaged  children 
rnder  the  title  I  program  ? 

Dr.  GousiiA.  Yes. 
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C'liairnnin  rKinciNs.  Thut  seoiiis  to  be  one*  oi'  the  oppositions,  no  re- 
sults obtrtiiiecl.  1  iciiow  it  is  full  of  faults  in  nuuiy  instances  beeause 
our  surveys  show  ot)ler^vi^:e,  l>ut  still  the  o[)i)03ition  wants  to  throw 
out.  that  0*1(1  claini  tliat  there  have  been  no  achieveuient  results. 

Dr.  GousuA.  I^Ir.  C'hairinuiu  we.  would  be  pleased  to  subiiiit  such 
evaiualioii  reports  from  our2o  cities. 

Chairman  1'i;imvixs.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with  those  results  and  if 
not,  what  has  l)een  lacking*  ?  Tell  the conuuittee  brielly. 

Dr.  Goi'SHA.  I  [a\e  I.  been  satisfied  { 

Chairman  rKKKixs,  Y(»s. 

Dr.  Goi'srvA.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  been  satisfied  -with  the  results 
aud  I  think  we  are  eoutiiuu'ng*  to  see  results  as  we  have  stayed  in  the 
l^ron'ram,  as  Me  mo^'e  to  concentrate  our  resources. 

I  don"t  think  yon  arc  ever  fully  .satisfied  with  your  results  but  if  you 
are  constantly  looking  at  how  well  you  do  make  adjustments,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  one  of  the  major  advautairos.  We  do  see  improved 
results,  and  1  think  we  will  continue  to  see  these  results  evolve. 

Chairman  PEPjaxs.  Mr.  Forsythe,  any  questions? 

]Mr.  FoKsrmi:.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Gousha,  I  have  not  in  my  district  but  in  a  city  that  is  just  out- 
side, a  situation  that  I  would  like  to  have  your  comment  on — a  eity  uf 
about  100,000,  that  ran  iuto^reat  diflicultios  with  audit  of  their  title 
I  huuh  because  they  were  using  them  rather  generally  tliroiigli  their 
systems. 

I  think  they  would  have  great  difficulty  hi  segregating  their  dis- 
advaiitagcd  children.  Don't  we,  by  tlvis"  title  I  program,  tend  to- 
create  a  problem  here  of,  in  fact,  creating  a  type  of  segregation  ? 

Dr.  Gousha.  In  our  situation,  we  have  30-some  schools  being  served^ 
and  we  arc  serving,  wliere  tJiere  is  concentration  of  title  I  students.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  I  follow  the  question. 

Mi\  FoKs^-^riJE.  It  is  Camden,  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  is  a  city  of  about 
100,000.  Their  difficulty  came  about  with  the  postaudit,  that 'they  were 
using  title  I  funds  for  children  that  were  not  disadvantaged. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  under  a  threat  to  have  all  the  funds 
cut  off  and  having  to  turn  back  funds  that  were  used. 

Well,  as  I  view  that  city,  I  think  it  would  be  very  diflicnlt  for  tlieni 
not  to  be  in  that  position.  I  don't  know  how  they  could  really  come  out 
of  working  a  system  like  that. 

Aren't  we  creating  a  type  of  segregation — not  racial  but 
disadvantaged? 

Dr.  GotJSMA.  I  think  the  programs  must  go  where  there  are  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  youngsters.  Are  you  saying  that  the  pro- 
grams evidently  Avent  where  there  was  not  concentration  ? 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  The  whole  city  has  a  concentration  of  them  but  there 
is  obviously  a  percentage  of  those  children  who  do  not  qualify  under 
the  formula  for  disadvantaged. 

Dr.  Gousha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  Well,  in  the  case  of  our  city,  we  have  a  number  that 
would  qualify  but  the  question  is,  witli  inadequate  funding  you  have 
to  force  priorities,  so  we  have  continued  to  force  priorities  not  only 
in  terms  of  program  priority.  Some  youngsters  are  eligible  and 
could  benefit  by  the  program,  but  because  of  funding  we  cannot  in^ 
elude  them.  I  think  we  had  a  recent  example  of  whei-c  we  had  to  cut 
two  programs  in  our  Spanish-speaking  commimity,  and  we  have  not 
heard  the  end  of  that  yet. 
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These  youngsters  arc  eligible  but  because  of  the  levels  of"  funding, 
"wc  cannot  serve  tliesc  youngsters. 

I  tliink  as  we  work  through  v/ith  our  parent  advisory  groups,  and 
^Ye  have  very  active  involvement,  it  is  pretty  hard  i'nr  them  to.  say, 
we]],  how  call  sve  force  tliose  Jcinds  of  priorities.  Tlie  leve]  of  funding 
to  them  becomes  r  real  dilemma — frustration — but  thciK  with  h^ss 
rigid  oategoi'ical  approach  funding,  m'c  could  always  fund  as  much 
as  needed,  but  would  you  not  be  better  able  to  create  your  own  pri- 
orities and  be  able  to  best  serve  your  district  with  a  less  rigid  p]-og]*am  ? 

Dr.  Gou.'.uA.  I  wordd  rcs|)0JKl  tJiis  way:  tliat  tliere  ai'e  tremciidous 
pressures  in  every  major  city,  in  our  city.  We  have  reaction  from 
parts  of  the  city  that  are  our  poverty  areas.  They  have  a  dilemma 
in  uudei'standing  why  additional  funds  are  gouig  into  the  inncrcity 
schools. 

I  think  in  the  political  makey^p  of  our  city  there  would  be  great 
pressure  to  divert  funds  f i*om  the  most  disadvantaged.  Tliat  pressure 
^vould  constantly  be  at  work.  It  ^vould  come  from  citizenry,  and  I  think 
it  would  come  from  some  of  the  professional  orga2iizatirns. 

I  think  the  categorical  nature  and  the  reasoiuibly  rigid  guidelines 
make  certain  that  Uie  program  is  delivered  to  the  kids  who  are  most 
•disadvantaged  in  our  city,  so  I  persojially  don't  see  much  advantage 
in  a  good  bit  of  reducing  the  rigidity  as  yon  indicated. 

I  think  we  have  the  whereAvithal  to  deliver  it  now%  and  it  is  the 
strength  of  our  school  systems  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  where  wc  want 
it  delivered. 

I  think  also  there  is  groat  advantage  in  looking  at  the  national 
picture.  If  you  give  more  flexibility  there,  you  dilute  tlie  delivery  to 
the  disadvantaged  ycungster.  You  .vould  not  have  a  national  picture 
tliat  I  thinic  is  very  sigiiificant,  particularly  as  we  talk  about  the  need 
for  more  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that,  at  the  national  level,  we  take  a  look  at 
how  we  are  delivering.  I  don't  want  to  see  too  much  flexibility  in  de- 
livery of  that  prograni  to  those  youngsters.  , 

Now  we  have  flexibility  in  terms  of  program.  Flexil^ility  5s  talccn 
aM'ay  by  forcing  priorities  for  the  lack  of  proper  funding  in  terms 
of  the  needs  that  are  there. 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiK.  I  think  tliat  tlie  ideal  of  meeting  the  oj^timum  needs 
is  one  that  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  attain,  and  my  point  goes  back 
to  this  question  that  you  are  being  forced  to  discriminate  against  some 
disadvantaged  because  of  the  rigidity. 

Dr.  GoxjsiiA.  Mr.  Newlachek  is  our  title  I  man. 

Mr.  NEwa.AciTEK.  Well,  I  would  not  say  tliat  it  fozces  us  to  discrimi- 
nate. It  does  force  us  to  commit  oui*selvos  to  pri^nities,  I -think  while 
you  might  nse  the  phmse  "Discrimination  if  ^.here  were  not  these 
guidcli)ies,"  what  it  really  does  do  is  force  us  to  put  a  concentration 
where  the  need  is. 

With  reference  to  your  previous  question,  if  there  were  not  these 
guidelines  applied  to  the  funding  where  Dr.  Gousha  indicated  we^ 
rare  serving  37  public  schools,  we  have  50  that  are  eligible  because  of 
the  political  ])ressiires.  -  . 

Just  the  real  desire  to  do  something  about  the  needs  of  kids  would 
make  it  very  easy  to  spread  the  resources  to  the  50  schools,  and  then 
just  beyond  the  50  schools,  another  set  of  schools  that  have  needs  that 
:are  just  very  little  less  than  the  50  schools  that  we  have  in  our  title  I 
area. 
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So  it  would  be  very  easy  to  then  spread  the  funds  beyond  that.  I  think 
title  I  is  still  recoverhig  from  that  very  aspect  in  its  fonnation.  There 
were  G8  target  area  schools  in  Milwaukee  in  10G5~66.  We  now  have  37. 
So  we  liave,  by  our  own  priority  setting,  tried  to  indicate  where  our 
needs  are  and  to  coin;nit  our  resources  in  relation  to  the  needs  we  have, 
as  little  as  the  resources  are. 

So  with  all  these  unknowns,  wo  feel  that  by  keeping  the  categorical 
tag  there,  it  forces  us  to  concentrate  the  resources  for  these  special  needs 
for  these  special  children.  I  think  that  is  necessary.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  certainly  not  shutting  off  the  need  for  general  funding. 

Mr.  FousYTHK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Cliairman  Pkrkixs.  Mr.  Meeds? 

Mr.  Meeds.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Cliaii'man. 

Dr.  Gousha,  let  me  first  of  all  compliment  you  on  your  testimony 
and  to  commend  you  on  your  understanding  of  the  political  process.- 
As  well  as  being  an  educator,  it  is  obvious  you  nnderstand  the  political 
process  which  may  now  be  essential  to  an  educator  remaining  around. 
I  don't  know. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  understand  where  the  power  is  in  your  city. 
At  least  it  has  been  my  obsei'vation  that  tlie  disadvantaged  and  tlie 
poor  is  not  where  the  power  is  in  the  political  structure  of  the  cities. 

Has  that  been  your  observation? 

Dr.  GoTJsxiA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Even  if  special  revenue  sharing  were  passed  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  cities  or  local  school  districts, 
wliich  is  not  proposed  incidentally. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  now  it  is  to  pass  it  to  tlie  State  Gover- 
nors and  to  let  tliem  distribute  it.  But  let's  assume  it  went  directly  to 
the  lor^al  school  districts.  There  is  still  going  to  be  that  political  power 
which  at  least  in  the  i^ast  has  not  be'^.n  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged,  has  it,  in  the  large  cities? 

Dr.  GousiTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIeeds.  J-Tow  do  you  suppose  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the 
larger  cities  got  that  way?  Was  it  because  they  had  political  power? 
Quite  the  contrary,  isn't  it,  because  they  didn't  have  political  power. 
At  least  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

So  to  expect  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  cities  or  indeed  of  the 
Nation  to  receive  first  call  on  funds  for  disadvantaged  students  under. 
son:ie  kind  of  revenue  sharing  program,  it  seems  to  me,  is  expecting  too 
much.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  GousiiA.  I  would  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  think  that  is  all. , 

Thank  you. 

'Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Towell  ? 

Mr.  To^^nETJL.  Doctor,  you  stated  a  lot  about  the  national  view  of  ^ 
things.  I  am  beginning  to  assume  from  that  that  perhaps  you  believe 
that  we  have  a  better  answer  here  in  Washington  than  the  good  people 
in  your  State  and  in  Milwanfcee  ? 

Dr.  GousHA.  No,  sir;  but  I  do  believe  that  evolving  from  our  city 
and  from  our  State  and  tlie  others,  that  we  as  a  Nation  must  set  prior- 
ities; we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  most  crucial  problems.  Many 
times  I  have  seen  that  if  crucial  national  px^oblems  are  left  in  the  hands 
-of  local  and  State  governments,  they  have  not  been  resolved. 
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Mr.  Towi-LL.  Yes;  but  yoii  would  aarce  tlmt  a  lot  of  innovative  \)vo- 
granis  do  start  at  tlie  State  level  people  in  perhaps  your  own 
community? 

-  Dr.  (rous/rA.  Yesctlioydo. 

Jlr.  TowKLL.  So  all  the  answers  don't  lie  here  in  Washington  ? 

Dr.  GousiTA.  I  am  certain  the  answers  don't  lie  hi  Washington  and 
I  doirt  tliink  Wasliiiigton  can  administer  

Mr.  TowrxL.  I  think  that  is  part  of  tlie  idea  and  ]>hilosopl\y  behind 
revenue  sharing  is  to  give  that  flexibility  to  the  States  and  perhajis 
they  will  come  up  with  better  jn'ograms  that  in  turn  they  could  share 
^vith  other  States  around  the  Nation. 

I  have  one  other  question. 

Dr.  Gousn  A.  If  T  could  just  interject  this  thouglit. 
Mr.  TowEij..  Yey. 

Dr.  GousTTA.  These  are  local  programs  that  we  have  evolved  from 
Milwaukee.  The  prograjns  were  not  imposed  by  Washington  nor  can 
tliey  be  nor  should  they  be. 

Mr.  TowET.L.  We  are  happily  together  there. 

One  other  question. 

You  did  mention  to  the  chairman  that  you  %vould  have  some  infor- 
mation about  the  resuhs  of  the  program  which  is  line.  Progi'ams  obvi-- 
ously  have  been  going  on  long  eiiough  now  that  a  child  is  in  ])rogram 
for  a  year  or  two.  Have  thei*e  been  any  on-going  studies  that  may  fol- 
low these  childreji,  what  they  have  done  3, 4, 5  years  later  ? 

Dr.  GousiiA.  I  would  not  IniOAv. 

I  don't  think  that  in  oui'  city  we  do  have  any  real  substantial  follow- 
up  over  a  period  of  time  with  youngstcrs.  I  would  add  that  1  think  we 
are  approaching  that  point  now  wiiere  that  kind  of  data  could  be- 
gathered. 

Mr;  TowELTi.  I  am  sure  the  committee  and  you  gentlemen  would  be 
interested  in  that  because  we  are  spending  nationally  quite  a  bit  of 
money  on  it  and  more  than  just  the  immediate  result.  I  think  some- 
times wo  have  to  look  a  little  farther  into  the  future.  While  we  may 
say  the  program  is  great,  and  it  probably  is  helping  somebody  on  an 
immediate  basis  if  that  falls  otT  back  to  where  we  started  from' 5  years 
later,  we  liave  spent  a  lot  of  money  for  nothing. 

^  So  I  hope  that  not  only  jMilwaulcee  but  some  othei'  places  around  the- 
Xation  will  start  to  make  some  followthrough  studies. 
■  Mr.  Cliairman. 
Chairman  Pkukixs.  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quii:.  I  am  ijitcrested  in  your  comments  here  on  com])ensatorr 
education.  I  am  convinced  we  have  a  big  task  ahead  of  us  in  compensa- 
toi'Y  education.  We  liavc  learned  so  mucli  that  1ms  borne  some  fruit 
in  the  last  o  years  we  ought  to  build  on  that.  I  gather  from  your  testis 
mony  that  you  need  that  stimulus  from  the  Federal  Govermnciit  in 
order  for  you  U)  concentrate  on  compeiisatoiy  education. 

If  you  didn't  we  could  go  ahead  to  general  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cation by  just  putting  the  money  on  tTie  stump  and  leavhig  it  for  you. 
aixd^^ou  would  useit  for  compensatory  education. 

I  'agree  that  we  need  the  categorical  program  if  you  want  to  call, 
it  that  for  compensa.toiy  education.  I  am  not  asking  the  question  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  you  but  I  would  like  you  to  say  why  tliat  is  a 
fact.  Wiiy  do  you  need  the  Federal  Govermnent  to  give  you  that  kind 
of  emphasis  on  disadvantaged  cliildren  that  you  evidently  would  not 
doitbyyoui^lf? 
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Dr.  Gox'.sir.v.  I  tliiiik  it  <iws  fo  Mm  hvwrt  of  oui'  funding  aiul  Uic 
irivat  inequities  iji  the  fundinji"  oi:  tlui  lanro  citios  of  tlii^  Nation.  Our 
ritv  attempted,  in  terms  of  ])rouran!S  in  tlie-  innercity  iKdorc  KSEA. 

address  itirelf  to  tins  ]:)ro))lonu  to  tlm  ii'rowinu'  ijuud)ers  of  disad- 
•vanta.uod  in  our  cities;  tliey  were  unable  to  eope  witli  it. 

ii'  v,*c  look  in  oui*  city  at  the  coj]ipk»te  jvlianee  on.  pi'operty  tax; 
.  wluMi  you  think  that  about  I."')  j Percent  oi  our  ))ud;<^ot  oojnos  I'rom  tiie 
>^U\U^  oi  Wiseonnin — alt]iou,i>h  tlie  State  has  eonstitutionul  iwsponsi- 
bility  for  education — tlu>  funding'  levels  that  are  rec^nii'ed — whoji  you 
put  tlic  special  needs  of  these  disadvantaged  youngsttu's  in.  that  sort  of 
context,  and  think  of  tiic  national  needs,  it  seems  to  nic  that  we  nnist 
lia-ve  Fedei'al  f  luiding. 

I  tliinlc  we  must  have  Federal  funding  for  education  to  a  degree  we 
don't  have. 

Mr.  QiriK.  T  am  not  asking  you  a  quC/vStion  whether  we  should  lu'ive 
,  Federal  funding  for  education  but  why  you  f(»el  tJiat  we  ouglit  to  iiavc 
the  Fedei'al  money  for  education  eaimarked  for  compeusatoiy  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  GousiTA.  I  think  in  our  city  we  have  luid  enough  evidence  to 
suppoit  that  we  can  make  gains,  that  3*oungsters  can  gi'ow  to  theii*  po- 
tential through  tliis  kind  of  concertcid  eflbrt  and  I  thiiik  that  wan*ants 
the  investment. 

I  think  we  wouhl  begin  to  see  givat  divideiuls  if  we  would  fund  it 
.at  the  level  necessary  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  QiTiK.  Yon  still  are  not  answering  my  question,  "What  is  the 
anuHUjt  of  title  I  ?no?ievyou  receive  j'iglitnow? 

Dr.  GousHA.  $4  million. 

I\Ir.  QrtK.  Now,  if  instead  of  earmarking  that  for  title  I,  we  gave 
■  you  $4:  million  for  any  purpose  you  wanted,  wliy  would  that  not  be  a 
good  idea? 

Dr.  GousuA.  I  ani  not  so  certain,  with  tiie  powei'S  that  be  in  our  city, 
that  it  would  necessarily  be  spent  on  assisting  the  disadvantaged 
youngster  in  our  city. 
.  Mr.  QuiK.  WJiei'C  would  they  put  it  ? 

Dr.  GousHA*  it  would  rod  with,  the  board  of  education,  it  would 
jvst  wh  Ji  the  unions,  it  would  i*est  with  very  active  parent  groups.  Tiic 
inoi'e  sophisticated  the  parent  groni)S,  the  more  they  know  the  way  ix) 
vvork  the  machinery,  the  more  they  know  how  to  rally  the  support  for 
their  particulai*  interests  or  needs. 

We  are  just  beginning  now,  foi'  example,  to  have  a  parent  group  in 
title  I  t])at  is  learning  how  to  work  the  system,  and  not  to  be  afraid  of 
.the  system.  They  are  becoming  more  sophisticated.  Title  I  has  meant 
that  to  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  our  city. 

Mr.  QuiK.  So  you  are  saying  tiie  pressure  from  parents  of  cliildren 
:Wlio  are  not  disadvantaged  and  know  how  to  make  the  system  svork 
would  cause  you  to  use  at  least  some  of  the  money  for  kids  that  are 
not  educationally  disadvantaged  ? 

Dr,  GoTJSiiA.  l^es. 

Mr.  QuiK.  When  you  say  tlie  union  pressure,  this  means  some  of 
the  m(!)ney  would  be  used,  1  take  it,  for  increasing  teachers'  salaries. 
.  Dr.  GousHA.  Y(»s. 
!Mr.  QuiK.  ^Vnd  not  improve  the  education  ? 

Dr.  GousriA.  Yes.  One  of  the  real  concerns  I  liave  about  this — it  is 
•sort  of  interesting  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  now  liaving  gone 
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ihrougli  a  major  taslc  force  on  odiK^ational  fuirtucos— is  tliat  tlicy  are 
talking  about  some  categorical  f muling  of  programs  because  we  got 
increased  Stale  aid  and  immediately  \ve"sce  it  just  caught  up  in  salary 
schedules  and  this  is  important. 

It  is  iuiportant  to  have  good  fringe  benefits  for  tpachcrs,  but  hu-go 
sums  of  money  seem  to  evaporate.  When  you  say,  '^Well,  what  meas- 
urable impact  has  it  had  on  young  people  aiul  tlieir  growth?''  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  measure.  You  know,  we  just  went  through  a  bargaining 
session  again  and  I  heard  about  bargaining  units,  programs,  pro- 
grams, programs,  but  Avhen  we  came  down  to  the  wire  it  was  inore 
salaries  and  more  fringe  benefits.  I  think  we  have  to  be  competitive; 
we  need  general  aid  for  that. 

It  seems  to  m.e  that  we  have  got  to  zero  in  on  the  growth  of  our 
youngsters.  Categorical  fundingVith  an  assessment  coiuponent,  with 
objectives  and  goals,  can  modify  the  direction  we  take.  We  can  take  a 
look  at  how^  well  Ave  are  doing  something  which  is  pretty  important  to 
a  school  svstem. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  future  of  any  school  system.  If  we  don  t 
move  that  wav  we  are  in  ti'ouble. 

We  can  add  additional  funds  and  still  not  get  results.  Categorical 
fuiuling  with  good  assessments  components  says  you  are  getting  re- 
sults, you  are  targeting  where  you  are  going,  and  you  can  modify  the 
approach  that  j^ou  take. 

So  I  am  concerned  about  losing  gains  for  youngsters  in  this  w^hole 
matter  of  general  aid,  while  it  is  necessary,  of  course. 

Mr.  Qunc.  Those  are  the  views  I  w^anted  to  see  if  we  could  get  on  the- 
record  here  and  I  appreciate  your  answer. 

Let  me  then  just  follow  one  more  line. 

You  speak  here  of  the  formula  of  not  being  adequate  using  census 
information  and  that  using  AFDC  information  is  better,  but  even 
that  is  not  sufficiently  accurate. 

Then  you  go  on  and  urge  that  the  commissioner  evidently  complete 
the  study  or  release  the  study  on  county  title  I  allocations  and  for- 
mula. I  don't  know^  if  that  study  of  hie  is  going  to  be  sufficient  to  give 
us  the  information  we  need  either. 

Last  w^eek  John  Porter,  superintendent  of  public  instniction  in 
Micliigan,  testified  here  in  the  committee  and  indicated,  too,  that 
i;lmt  formula  presently  used  is  not  adequate  and  he  indicated  that 
some  poor  children  are  not  educationally  disadvantaged  and  some  non- 
poor  are  educationally  disadvantaged  and  w^e  ought  to  now  be  able 
to  use  some  other  factors. 

Have-you  pursued  that  at  all  to  determine  how  we  could  use  a  more 
accurate  means  of  distributing  the  money  where  the  disadvantaged' 
actually  exist?  It  seems  to  me  we  come  to  the  point  now  Ave  want  to 
provide  compensatory  education  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
and  it  is  not  just  a  means  to  get  some  money  into  poor  kids'  education, 
whether  they  are  disadvant4i«:ed  or  not. 

Dr.  GousHA.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  rather  direct  correlation 
between  poverty  and  low  achievement,  or  undci-acliiovementj  as  w*e 
measure  it. 

I  know  we  have  talked  about  this  very  issue  in  the  task  force  in 
Wisconsin,  whether  it  should  be  based  solely  on  poverty  or  on  some 
measure  of  underachievement.  The  problem  gets  very  comj)lex  though 
O  „  when  you  beghi  to  say,  "Well,  how  do  we  measure  underacliievement?"" 
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"We  use  tlie  standardized  acliievement  tests.  I  liavo  great  concerns 
about  tlioin  and  the  purpose  for  wliicli  tlio}^  are  used.  For  instance, 
flK\  interrelationsliip  betwoon  tests  that  are  in  existence.  We  use  an 
Iowa  basic  achievement  test  in  our  city  and  yet,  maybe  only  one  or  two 
otlier  major  cities  use  the  same  test. 

TJiero  is  no  interrelatiojiship.  1  tliink  if  you  are  goings  to  move 
to  underacliicvers  this  way  on  a  national  program  you  are  going  to 
liave  to  come  up  with  some  national  instrument  for  measuring  under- 
achievement.  Tliat  is  a  real  task,  but  then  yon  coine  to  (he  question 
of  the  degree  of  underacliievement. 

Are  priorities  to  be  based  on  what  degree  of  underachievement,  and 
what  lines  do  you  draM'  for  a  level  of  undci*achievement? 

We  just  talked  througli  some  of  tbese  concerns,  but  it  seems  to 
me  tliat  tliere  has  to  be  some  level  determined  as  to  degree  of  under- 
achievement. I  have  grave  doubts  about  our  aliility  to  really  do  this; 
as  I  look  at  the  achievement  tests  that  we  use,  I  don't  have  as  much 
faith  in  them  as  I  would  like. 

Mr.  Quit:.  You  know,  we  are  doing  something  like  that  now  in 
requiring  concentration.  The  children  attending  a  school  where  tliere 
is  ii  cojicentrntion  of  low-income  stude])ts  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
program.  If  they  attend  a  school  where  there  is  not  a  concentration, 
they  don't  receive  the  benefit  of  the  program. 

So  somebody  has  made  some  arbitrary  decisions. 

Let  me  ask  you,  rather  than  do  it  nationally,  do  it  on  a  county  level. 
Su]>pose  witliin  a  county  j^ou  could  use  it  entirely  on  the  basis  of  tests. 

Dr.  GousiiA.  I  would  would  be  reluctant  to  go  that  route  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Q.tni:.  You  would  sooner  use  the  program  then  for  poor  kids  that 
are  not  educationally  disadvantaged  than  to  provide  the  assistance  for 
those  that  are  really  educationally  disadvantaged. 

It  seems,  then,  we  may  need  to  do  more  than  just  have  categorical 
aid  for  disadvantaged  kids.  We  may  have  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment follow  closer  in  direction  and  giudelines. 

Dr.  GousiiA.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  use  Al  again.  Mi\  Newlachek 
js  our  title  I  mam  If  he  would  just  give  a  rundown  of  the  schools  and' 
the  achieveuient  levels  I  think  w^e  would  show  almost  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  underachievement  as  measui-ed  by  oar  standardized 
achievement  tests  and  the  poveity  level. 

Mr.  NicWLACiiEK.  There  is  a  very  high  correlation.  Depending  again 
on  which  test  instrument  you  use,  or  at  w3iat  level  you  are  using  it,  if 
you  use  the  sixth  grade  or  fourth  grade  reading  te^t,  or  Avhatever  you 
are  usijig.  So  we  see  that  as  a  problem.  There  is  a  very  high  correla- 
tion between  low-income  concentration  «nd  low  achievement,  but  not 
a  perfect  correlation. 

We  are  concerned  about  tliose  who  have  low-achievement  concentva- 
tions  but  who  don't  fall  within  the  low-income  category. 

Mr.  QuTK.  Let  me  ask  you  if  those  people  were  not  concentrated  but 
Avere  evenly  mixed  in  all  'the  schools,  then  wliat  would  your  answer  be? 

Mr.  Nkwlacitkk.  I  think  that  is  a  case  the  answer  to  which  is 
puzzling  him,  Dr.  Gousha,  as  we  look  at  desegregation  and  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  then  in  a  M'ider  ama. 

I  don't  think  I  personally  have  an  answer  to  that  because  it  would 
be  harder  to  detect  your  target  population  if  it  is  based  on  a  low- 
income  factor. 
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JIowi^vtM',  I  would  want  to  coiiinuMit.  on  oim  of  your  provioiis  coin- 
monfs.  Tljjit  is,  onco  you  (.lo  dcHuo  your  ])rivato  luvn  on  low  incoino, 
within  Mif^f,  even  thouiZ'h  we  luny  not  miv.t  all  of  Mio  c(l:ic{i(:ioii;i]  nmis 
of  tlio  children  in  nil  of  the  oli/rihlc  seljools,  wo  dofinilrly  n\v.  r(H|uirc'd 
to  make  aii  cd]icatio7ial  noods  asscssineiifc  within  t])o.  schools. 

Mr.  Qui!:.  That  is  why  I  was  wondoriu:*;  why  you  w«antod  to  back  it 
up  to  t!\o,  county  ratho.r  tliuu  the  schools  because  all  you  arc  doina;  now 
is  ja:ottin5r  the  money  into  the  school  based  on  the*po^'erty  and  then 
yon  can  distribute  it  a  fter  you  <ret  there. 

Is'ow,  it  sccius  you  know  how  to  do  that  but  you  say  it  is  i^iipossible 
to  do  it  on  tlie  county  basis.  I  nndei'stand  you  have  diiTerences  State 
by  State  Init  it  seems  like  .vou  avo  opei*atinfi;  under  the  tlic(>ry  tl^at 
Coleman  is  absolutely  correct.  ]Te  says  all  you  liavc  to  do  is  <z:et  Irids 
to  sit  in  school  with  a  nojulisadvantaii'ed  fellow  studcjit  to  improve 
educational  achievement.  Yon  mi.irht  as  well  ])nt  all  your  money  into 
bnsiui^  instead  of  conii')ensatory  education  if  that  wow.  true.  It  seems 
to  me  your  tests  are  based  on  this  correlation  between  the  concentra- 
tion of  i")overty  in  the  school  and  the  low  achievement  in  that  school, 
but  I  have  not  seen  those  sanie  kinds  of  tests  within  the  school  M'hcre 
there  is  no  concenti'ation. 

I  know  tliut  there  arc  |)Oor  achievers  in  schools  \\'liei'e  the  a\'era<i'e 
income  is  hic:h  but  thev  arc  ignored  and  what  really  bothers  me  th«at 
all  over  this  country  there  arc  educatioiniUy  disadvajUai>'ed  students 
that  are  ignored,  assumiui};  that  just  because  they  ai'e  attendinji*  school 
with  somebody  who  is  advanta£>ed  that  they  are  p:oinf?  to  learn. 

I  don't  say  they  have  no  better  chance  of  learning  but  I  don't  say 
tliev  are  n.bsolutel.y  goino;  to. 

Mr.  Xewlaciikk.  I  think  up  to  this  point  if  we  arc  just  talking 
about  title  I  we  have  not  had  the  luxury  because  of  the  lack  of 
resources  of  meeting  the  needs  of  all  tlie  educationally  disadvantaged 
youngsters  no  matter  vrhat  indexes  wo,  use. 

So  I  think  we  avo.  looking  at  the  categorical  funding  to  deal  with 
what  we  had  and  what  can  evolve  in  helping  set  the  priorities.  If  it 
helps  us  meet  the  needs  of  the  youngsters  in  the  majority^  of  the  schools 
that  have  the  highest  concentration,  that  is  a  major  step  forward. 

T^n  to  thi*^  point  as  T  say,  wo  just  have  not  had  the  resources  to  look 
at  the  relative  needs  in  all  the  158  schools. 

This  has  all  been  bypothoticab  the.  resources. are  not  there. 

Mi\  QuTK.  Well,  I  just  don't  Imy  it  that  we  did  everytliing  right  in 
1965  and  we  cannot  impro^'e  on  it.  I  am  looking  for  somebody  to 
contemplate  the  situation  if  we  had  enougli  money  aiid  devise  the 
best  way  of  distributing  that  money.  "We  are  cjoing  to  either  just  extxjnd 
this  leo-islation  or  imj)rove  it  and  I  just  hate  to  extend  so]net])ing 
without  improving  it,  if  ^^'e  can  figure  out  how  to  improve  it. 

If  we  cannot  ficrure  out  how  to  improve  it  I  think  we  ou.<j:ht  to  extend 
it  because  I  believe  in  the  program  enough  to  extend  it  the  way  it 
is  now. 

Chairman  Prrktxs.  iifr.  Meeds? 

Mr.  ilKEDS.  Mi\  Chairman,  in  view  of  Mr.  Quie's  questions  winch  I 
tliiidc  are  very  good,  could  T  ask  a  further  question  or  two? 
Chairman  Peuktxs.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MKms.  Assuming  at  least  for  the  pnrj^ose  of  this  discussion  that 
the  critical  mass  theory  has  some  validity  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
get  enough  money  into  areas  to  really  do  some  good,  and  assuming 
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that  there  are  difficulties  in  distribution  of  funds  when  it  gets  below 
a  ccitain  point  as  this  gentleman  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to  adminis- 
tei'  funds  for  one  educationally  disadvantaged  student  in  one  high 
school  where  everybody  else  is  advantaged,  much  more  difficult  than 
in  a  high  school  where  00  percent  of  them  are  disadvantaged. 

Will  you  assume  those  things  with  me  so  far  ? 

Dr.  (tottsha.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Are  those  basically  correct? 

All  right.  Now,  assnn^ing  those  things  and  assmniug  further  that 
you  were  to  have  some  method  of  testing  for  low  achievement,  would  it 
\yi}  a  fair  assumption  tluU  the  n\oney  which  goes  now  to  concentrations 
of  low-income  people  would  also  go  to  the  same  ai'cas  if  it  was  based 
on  concentrations  of  low  achievers  ? 

Mr.  Xewlacitek.  It  would  be  a  veiy  high  correlation. 

^fr.  ]Mkeds.  So  that  we  arc  in  effect  probablj-  reaching  about  the 
same  people,  as  long  as  we  ai'c  talking  about  concentrations  of  them, 
under  the  low-income  factor  as  we  would  be  under  low  achievement 
in  test  scores  in  the  distribution  of  title  I  funds  ? 

Dr.  GoTJSiTA.  Mr.  Newlachek  has  an  interesting  sketch  I  see  before 
him  that  I  think  points  out  the  coiTclatiom 

Al,  would  you  shai'c  those  figures  M'ith  the  committee  ? 

^Ir.  NEWL.\cirEK.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  these  arc  necessarily  fig- 
ures but  we  were  just  looking  at  the  correlation  between  the  achieve- 
ment scores  of  our  schools  and  those  that  happeji  to  be  in  the  target 
area  on  the  basis  of  low  income.  I  didn't  go  through- all  of  them  be- 
cause we  are  looking  at  different  kinds  of  tests. 

Out  of  the  firet  30  schools  in  low  achievement,  25  of  them  are  tai'get 
area  schools  based  on  low  income. 

So  the  correlation  is  extremely  high  in  our  case.  There  are  cases 
tliough  where  there  are  schajls  of  Iom*  achievement  that  don't  fall  into 
the  continuum  of  low  income  and  of  coui*se  we  are  concerned  about 
Vheni  and  how  to  meet  tlieir  needs. 

]\Ir.  Qxtie.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

^fr.  !Meet)S.  Be  happy  to. 

]\rr.  QuiE.  Let's  suppose  the  target  area  has  a  school  with  500  kids 
and  of  those  400  are  title  I  kids,  low  income  and  high  concentration. 

You  had  another  seiiool  that  had  3,000  kids  in  it  but  there  are  only 
10  percent  low  income  and  therefore  they  were  not  a  target  ai*ea. 

You  have  300  in  one  school  and  400  in  another. 

Now  how  can  you  say  that  those  400  are  lower  achievers  than  that 
300  in  the  other  school?  The  other  300  got  lost  in  the  averages.  So 
on  your  t^sts  on  low  achievement  the  500  pupil  school  x*anlcs  low  and 
get  the  money. 

Now,  what  about  those  400  ? 

I  can  understand  when  you  say  if  there  is  one  low  achiever.  It  is 
pretty  tough  to  work  with  one  and  I  don't  think  vou  would  want  to 
transfer  him  to  a  school  of  low  achievers.  It  would  be  better  for  him  to 
stay  in  the  other  school.  It  is  not  a  situation  of  90  percent  in  one  school 
and  one  in  the  other. 

There  is  the  situation  of  a  tremendous  number  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged kids  in  the  other  school. 

Mr.  Newlachek.  We  do  have  in  our  city  one  school  setting  that  I 
am  reminded  of  as  you  point  this  out.  It  is  on  the  periphery  of  the  city, 
there  is  no  low-pupil  population  in  the  area,  and  under  the  policy  of 
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th(i  board  a  number  of  our  innercity  residents  move  to  that  school  as 
their  sdiool  of  attenclance  so  that  it  is  probably  50  permit  from  tlie 
local  geographical  area  and  50  percent  from  another  geographical  area 
youngsters  coining  from  a  poverty  back^^'oimd. 

One  of  the  real  problems  is  'that  we  cannot  provide  assistance  for 
Wilbur  Wright,  Jr.  High  School  and  I  thinlc  it  points  up  what  you  are 
saying. 

Mr.  AIefj)S.  If  title  I  were  fully  funded  could  you  do  that? 
Dr.  GousiiA.  I  think  we  would  move  tliat  way  with  the  funding. 
Mr.  QuiE.  You  would  have  more  than  the  $300  critical  mass  avail- 
able. I  will  take  this  one  step  further. 
Mr.  Meeds.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you. 

You  would  then  liave  that  large  amount  of  money  for  the  poor  kids 
that  happen  to  be  in  that  school  with  oOO.  In  the  otlicr  school,  all  300 
are  not  educationally  disad\'antaged.  A  large  iuimber  of  tho  nonpoor 
may  be  educationally  disadvantaged  and  you  still  let  them  out  except 
they  can  share  in  the  money  that  came  because  of  the  i)oor  kills. 

IS'ow,  I  know  there  is  a  high  correlation  from  test  scores  showing  that 
in  this  school  the  educationally  disadvantaged  are  poor  and  the  ones 
that  are  advantaged  are  not  poor. 

In  fact  nobody  seems  to  r\ui  that  test  except  the  office  of  education 
and  they  never  do  it.  Tluit  is  what  really  bothers  me. 

No  one  goes  any  further  than  what  they  luive  to  because  of  tlie 
Federal  law  it  seems  and  I  just  would  like  to  add  that. 

The  gentleman  has  s1iov>mi  me  a  scientific  study,  I  I)eliev(»  it.  You 
have  all  kinds  of  bias.  I  think  our  purpose  here  is  to  help  those  kids 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  TJiey  are  riot  meeting  their 
potential  no  matter  what  their  income  is  and  we  ought  to  hell)  them 
because  they  are  going  to  be  a  pro])lem  for  us  here  in  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment later  on.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  with  wliicli  I  disagree  in 
the  Jencks  studies  but  one  of  the  things  he  showed  is  that  just  because 
,you  grew  up  in  a  family  tliat  had  means  it  does  not  mean  you  will 
continue  to  have  it. 

In  tlu'ee  generations  you  ai'c  back  to  shirt  sleeves  again. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  one  question  here. 
Just  tell  us  your  suggestion  (m  how  you  feel  the  achievement  level  of 
the  disadvantaged  can  best  be  improved.  Just  make  that  suggestion 
to  this  connnittee  right  now. 

J)v,  GrousiTA.  Well,  I  think  I  would  i*espond,  j\fr.  Chairman,  l)y  say- 
ing first  of  all  that  programing  through  attention  to  the  needs,  the  in- 
terest of  that  youngster  is  needed.  There  has  to  be  along  with  tliat,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  home :  The  belief  that  the  school  opportunity 
that  is  there  for  that  youngster  is  going  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
him.  In  some  of  our  schools,  once  parents  were  involved,  once  the  com- 
munity was  involved  in  those  schools,  there  has  been  a  dilTcrent  at- 
titude toward  school. 

With  that  kind  of  a  setting,  we  then  address  ourselves  to  the  needs 
of  that  youngster  in  tenns  of  programs  to  provide  success  opportuni- 
ties for  him,  building  upon  success.  I  think  in  addition  to  the  needs 
that  youngster  has  for  being  a  part  of  success,  being  a  pait  of  a  school 
comiliunity  that  says  school  is  important — which  must  stem  from  the 
school  atmosphere — programing  ought  to  be  geared  to  a  youngster's 
needs  rather  than  fitting  a  youngster  into  a  program.  I  think  a  wide 
variety  of  approaches  to  certain  goals  should  be  available. 
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The  secondary  level  is  important,  because  the  student  has  a  more 
meaningful  involvement  in  what  direction  he  is  moving  in. 
Cliairman  Pkukixs.  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Mi:eds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Just  one  more  question. 
Air.  QuiE.  Would  you  yield  ? 
Mr.  Mekds.  Yes. 

Mi\  QuiK  I  think  that  was  a  tremendous  answer.  To  what  extent 
are  you  doing  it  now  i 
I)r.  GousiiA.  To  what  extent  ? 
Mi\  QuiK.  Yes. 

Dr.  GousiiA.  I  think  Ave  have  moved.  I  would  say  that  title  I  has 
been  a  part  of  this. 

The  involvement  of.  parents  in  their  school;  setting  the  climate  so 
tliat  the  school  is  open  to  that  community,  where  they  know  that  in 
fact  tliis  school  is  a  part  of  their  community,  that  kind  of  a  working 
relationship,  I  think  particularly  in  our  inner  city,  has  improN'cd  a 
great  deal. 

There  is  room  for  much  improvement.  I  think  the  feeling  of  \)vk\e 
in  a  school,  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  success  of  a  school, 
for  example,  we  are  making  progress  there  but  I  think  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  you  achieve  and  then  not  work  at  it. 

It  is  a  continuing  effort  of  relathig  the  school  to  the  eomnumity 
it  serves  and  it  is  also  an  attitude  of  stall'  that  says  we  are  trying  to 
have  yon  grow  as  an  individual  rather  than  fit  any  conformity  that 
we  may  !jc  talking  about. 

I  tliink  we  are  makhig  progress  but  much  needs  to  be  do]\e. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Could  you  get  a  handle  on  that  so  you  can  give  it  to  us  for 
information?  It  would  be  helpful  because  when  somebody  says  "I  am 
making  progress"  it  7*eminds  me  of  my  nnolc.  Wheji  they  used  to  give 
an  award  in  farming  during  World  War  II  for  tlieir  advancement  lie 
got  a  flag  because  he  doubled  his  poultr}^  production.  lie  had  a  rooster 
and  he  put  a  hen  in  there. 

Air.  MiCEDS.  Let's  get  back  off  the  farm.  I  would  like  to  ask  some 
questions  about  local  direction  and  local  control.  You  hear  so  nmy]\ 
about  good  local  direction  and  local  control.  I  am  sure  I  agree  with 
that  but  I  don't  know  that  I  always  agi*ee  with  the  people's  use  of  the 
terminology  "local." 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question  and  ask  you  at  the 
end  to  indicate  to  me  in  Avhich  of  these  two  situations  j^ou  feel  tliere 
is  more  local  control  and  local  direction. 

Assume,  one,  a  title  I  program  administemd  b.y  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment where  the  money  goes  to  the  local  school  district  on  a  forihula 
basis.  Guidelines  set  out  the  kinds  of  programs  you  are  supposed  to 
have.  Illustration  A.  ,  ' 

Illustration  B.  Money  goes  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
State  government  to  tlie  local  government  and  the  programs  to  be 
followed  by  the  local  government,  local  school  districts,  are  prescribed 
and  proscribed  by  the  State  and  you  are  told  what  you  can  do  witli 
that  money  by  the  State. 

Now,  under  which  of  those  two  situations  is  there  more  or  less  local 
control  and  local  direction? 

Dr.  GousiiA.  I  think  I  would  be  inclined,  Mr.  ]Meeds,  to  go  with  the 
first. 
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Mr.  Me?:i.).s.  Would  yon  )  ko  to  toll  us  why  ? 

Dr.  GousiTA.  I  wnnt  to  be  sure.  "Would  you  repeat  the  first  for  me; 
that  the  gnideliues  cauie  directly  h-om  the  Fedei'ul  Government. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Federal  Government,  yes. 
Dr.  GousHA.  To  the  lov^al  district. 

Mr.  Mekds.  Right.  And  tlie  money  goes  direct  to  the  local  disti'iet 
and  it  is  to  be  spent  under  those  guidelines  under  programs  drawn  up 
by  the  local  people  to  lit  those  objectives. 

Dr.  GousiiA.  As  a  city  scliool  system  sui)ei'intendent,  I  believe  v;e 
would  have  input  in  the  development  of  Miose  guidelines  which  wo\dd 
reflect  more  nearly  my  urban  interests  ii-  terms  of  the  national  goals. 

I  am  thinking  in  tcrnis  of  title  T. 

Mr.  Mekus.  So  avIumi  some  people  speak  of  local  control  and  they 
really  mean  State  control,  it  may  not.  be  as  local  as  programs  directed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  GousiiA.  In  tenns  of  local  conti'ol  in  each  of  the  States  the 
State  has  the  constitutional  I'esponsibility.  It  is  oidy  through  their 
delegation  for  example  of  their  responsibility  to  our'board  of  school 
director's  that  we  havo  any  local  control  and  I  think  it  depends  on  tlie 
guidelines  under  which  you  function  as  to  whether  really  the  local  is 
local. 

Mr.  Mekhs.  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  simply  that  giving 
money  to  States  aJid  saying  that  they  should  give  it  to  tile  local  school 
districts  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  local  cont?'ol  in  that  terminol- 
ogy, local  school  disti'ict. 

Dr.  GousiiA.  That  is  cori'ect.  I  have  s^^rved  in  a  State  capacity  at 
one  time,  a  State  superintendent.  I  know  the  problems  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instr\iction  in  many  States.  I  knoyv  the  difficulty 
they  have  in  recruiting.  I  know  where  they  recruit,  where  t]ieir  pei-son- 
nel  comes  from. 

We  are  the  only  major  city  in  our  State  and  our  problems  are 
unique  to  many  areas  of  Wisconsin.  If  j^ersonnel  is  not  fully  aware — 
and  here  again  we  had  some  progress  in  that  regard  because  we  do 
have  a  full  time  liaison  with  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tions who  lives  with  us.  He  carries  the  message  back  but  it  is  pretty 
•difficult  for  him  to  permeate  the  State  department  total  staff. 

As  recently  as  last  week  I  addressed  a  letter  to  our  State  superin« 
tendent,  who  has  been  very  cooperative,  but  in  his  organization  they 
deal  with  our  school  system  kind  of  like  they  w^ould  a  smaller  school 
:system  when  we  have  IGO  schools,  even  in  the  communication  shops. 

The  strength  of  that  State  department  is  a  combination  of  rural 
and  suburban.  Let's  face  it,  in  our  State  that  is  kind  of  a  combina- 
tion versus  the  city  slicker  and  we  are  not  alwaj^s  ^ven  what  I  think 
are  top  priorities  m  terms  of  the  State's  responsibdity  for  education. 

Mr.  Meeds.  There  are  a  legion  of  illustrations  of  the  imbalance 
of  educational  funding  at  least  prior  to  many  of  the  guidelines  of 
many  of  the  programs  midei'  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
under  innovations  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  stated,  and 
I  joined  in,  in  funding  for  vocational  education  requiring  a  iDetter 
distribution  of  those  funds.  It  is  very,  clear  the  political  power  was  in 
the  States.  It  was  not  in  the  big  cities.  It  was  not  in  the  big  cities.  This 
is  broiight  about,  directly  a^am  by  this  political  power  base. 

Dr,  GoosiiA,  Somefimes  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  in  that  regard.  All 
I  point  to  in  my  State  is  that  I  am  getting  about  15  cents  on  the  dollar 
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from  the  State  which  has  constitntioiiul  ros[)Oiisibilitv  for  oducation, 
15  percent.  I  think  tlic  average  from  State  support  for  otlier  districts 
in  the  State  is  abon^"  ?>0  percent,  it  is  over  double. 

Now  the  very  fact  in  itself  says  to  me  that  politically  I  ain  on  the 
short  end  and  jf  I  look  at  the  tax  rate  in  niy  city  I  know  that  I  am  on 
tho  shoit  end  again,  I  am  reiniiided  eveiT  day,  and  yet  I  do  believe 
that  with  j^reater  investment  of  funds  the  concentration  of  the  dis- 
advantaged tliat  we  have,  their  lot  and  their  potential  can  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

Chainnan  Perktxs.  Any  questions,  IMr,  ^lazzoli  ? 
jMr.  "Mazzoli.  No. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Anything  further? 
ISIr.  jSIekds.  No. 

Chaiman  Pkrktxs.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
appearance  here.  Just  keep  your  seat  and  we  may  have  some  ques- 
tions to  address  to  all  four  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Council  of  Great 
Cities  Schools  when  we  conclude.  We  will  listen  to  the  panel  first. 

We  will  hear  from  yon  first,  Mr.  (Sittings.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  GITTINGS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, BALTIMORE  CITY  SCHOOLS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RAY  HAM- 
ILTON,  STATE/FEDERAL  LIAISON 

Mr.  GiTriXGS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have  asl^ed  Mr.  I?ay  Hamilton  to 
sit  with  me.  Tie  is  our  State-Federal  liaison  man.  I  tliink  you  have 
copies  of  our  prepared  statouient*  it  is  a  six-page  "statement  identified 
on  the  last  Y>i\gi\ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  rjal:)or,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Baltimore  City. 

I  come  to  you  in  tlieir  interest  hopmg  to  convince  you,  and  throuf([h 
you  otlier  Members  of  the  Concri'ess,  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
maintenance  of  all  programs  presently  supported  through  ESEA 
funding. 

Actually.  I  believe  I  am  remiss  in  asking  you  consideration  for  a 
maintenance  of  current  prograi^rs  and  projects,  for  those  of  us  wlio 
work  intimately  in  public  school  settings  know  that  these  programs 
need  to  be  enhanced  and  made  available  to  a  greater  number  of 
youngsters. 

The  projects  supported  by  ESEA  funds  have  given  public  school 
students  wlio  have  never  before  had  ediicational  opportunities  equal 
to  those  opportunities  provided  for  their  counterparts  a  chance  to 
learn  and  earn,  to  gain  self-respect,  to  gain  salable  skills  and  to  look 
forward,  witli  some  degree  of  reality  and  possibilit3\  toward  becoming 
a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Let  me  be  S2:)ecific  as  to  what  I  am  trying  to  sa3^  In  Baltimore  City, . 
we  have  18l),000  public  school  students.  Of  this  180,000,  above  70  per- 
cent belong  to  a  minority  group.  Approximately  45  percent  of  these 
youngsters  may  be  classified  as  disadvantaged — ^tliat  is,  educationally 
disadvantaged — and  they  are  operating  educationally  at  a  level  lower 
than  their  i:)eers  with  whom  they  must  compete. 

There  are  generally  accepted  reasons  as  to  why  these  young  people 
are  operating  at  tliese  lower  levels.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  of 
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thorn:  2^oor  housing:,  iinemploymciit  or  uiidercmploj-meiit  for  tlioir 
parents,  a  history  of  inadequate  school  building  facilities,  a  dearth  of 
textboolvS  and  educational  materialsj  and  so  forth. 

Since  1065  these  youngsters  have  had  the  op])orfcnnity  to  share  the 
^oods  of  the  educational  system.  True,  they  have  received  compensa- 
toiy  services  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  make  up  for  soinc  longstanding 
ills.  Social  ills  are  self-perpetuating. 

Therefore,  ^-e  cannot  right  the  ills  of  100  years  within  a  6-year  time 
period.  But  contrary  to  what  might  normally  be  expected,'  we  have 
made  tremendous  inroads.  This  can  be  evidenced  and  supported  l}y 
the  facts  that  follow,  and  I  would  sa}^  here  that  these  are  just  two  sim- 
ple facts  that  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record. 

One,  we  have  an  early  admissions  program  supported  by  ESEA 
funding,  and  statistics  prove  that  on  the  primary  mental  abilities  test 
given  in  kuidcrgarten  and  ^rade  1.  early  admissions  pupils  score 
significantly  higher  than  pupils  who  have  not  experienced  early  school 
admissions. 

Overall,  pu]:)ils  with  early  school  admissions  expeidence  tend  to  do 
better  in  the  primary  grades  than  shnilar  students  who  have  not  had  the 
experience. 

Secondly,  at  tlie  elementary  level  in  April  1971,  grade  3  iden- 
tified jmpils  measured  2.2  in  reading.  Grade  5  identified  pupils  meas- 
ured     a  gain  of  2.1. 

In  other  title  I  schools  not  participating  in  the  program,  grade  S 
tested  at  2.5  in  1071.  Grade  5  tested  at  4.2j  a  difference  of  1.7.  City- 
wide,  gi'ade^^  tested  at  2.7  and  grade  5  at  4.5,  a  di  fTorence  of  1 .8. 

This  indicates  that  on  an  average  pupils  who  were  serviced  by 
ESEA  title  I  programs  made  a  3- to  4-month  gain  greater  than  the 
other  pupils  in  the  Baltimore  City  public  schools.  This  does  not  sound 
like  a  tremendously  significant  gain  but  when  you  think  in  terms  of 
the  fact  that  the  identified  pupils  traditionally  have  made  less  gains 
than  any  other  pupils  in  the  system  when  they  are  now  Uiaking  some 
greater  grains,  statistics  do  become  significant. 

'  For  single  median  gain  in  months  on  the  reading  comprehension 
subtest  of  the  Iowa  test  of  basic  skills,  identified  pupils  made  a  gain  of 
7  to  S  months  in  the  third  grade,  7  months  in  the  fourth  grade,  10 
months  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  12  months  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Title  I  nonparticipating  schools  made  a  gain  of  8  months  in  the  thii^d 
grade,  7  months  in  the  fourth  grade,  9  months  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  9 
montlis  in  the  sixth  grade. 

City  wide,  pupils  made  7  months  gain  iji  the  third  grade,  8  months 
in  the  fourth,  10  months  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  1)  montlis  in  the  sixth 
grade.  ^ 

Again,  these  data  show  title  I  identified  pupils  who  normally  are  ex- 
pected to  ojDerate  at  a  lower  level  than  tlieir  peers  made  as  much  gain 
or  more  than  their  counterparts  at  each  grade  level  in  later  elemen- 
tary school. 

liused  on  the  simple  fact  that  we  arc  beginning  to  make  some  prog- 
ress; that  we  are  beghming  to  see  youngsters  that  feel  good  about 
thejnselves  and  know  how  to  read,  know  how  to  compute  and  whom 
wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  able  to  "make  it*'  in  the 
greater  society  later,  we  cannot  take  the  chance  of  turning  them  back 
into  potential  welfare  recipients,  potential  delinquents,  potential  anti- 
work-oriented  individuals,  or  potential  criminals.  To  do  such  would 
be  a  sin  against  God  and  man. 
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Let  me  restrain  from  getting  emotional  and  simply  say  that  I  im- 
plore you  in  the  name  ot  an  urban  community  that  has  evidenced  its 
will  to  work  and  to  live  and  to  improve,  not  only  a  continued  funding 
of  all  ESEA  projects  but  a  greater  funding  of  the  idnds  of  supporti^^e 
and  auxiliary  services  that  will  enable  us  in  public  education  to  do 
an  adequate  job  for  society's  young  people. 

And  as  I  implore  you  to  work  with  other  Members  of  Cojigress  and 
the  Administration  in  a  determination  to  make  funds  available,  I  with 
as  nmch  fervor  implore  you  to  expect  of  us  who  operate  on  the  front 
lines  of  education  to  weed  out  any  program  that  is  not  producing,  to 
guarantee  that  every  dollar  provided  will  be  spent  solely  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  boys  and  girls  who  need  this  service  and  force  those  of  us 
who  may  be  a  bit  hesitant  to  accept  the  challenge  of  absolute  accounta- 
bility for  a  good  education  for  all  of  our  citizens,  tlius  guaranteeing 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
presentation. 

Mi\  Mekds  (presiding) .  I  tliank  you  very  much. 

I  think  what  we  will  do  is  continue  with  the  gentlemen  and  then 
ask  questions  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Lehne? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  LEHNE,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT,  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOIS 

Dr.  Letike.  Arthur  Lehne. 

Dr.  Redmond  had  planned  to  be  here  with  us  today  but  because  of 
factors  ceiitering  around  our  budget  he  was  not  able  to  come,  so  I  am 
privileged  to  present  in  part  his  statement  and  to  share  with  you  some 
of  our  problems  and  concerns  and  I  think  ideas  that  may  be  helpful  to 
your  development  of  H.R.  69. 

Chairman  PKRKi>rs.  Without  objection  your  prepai'ed  statement  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[Statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Dn.  Ja^iies  F.  REDxroA-o,  General  Superintexoent  of 
Schools,  Chicago,  III. 

Much  lias  liappened  to  the  urban  schools  of  America  during  the  four  years 
that  have  intervened  between  the  hearings  held  on  H.R.  514  in  l^'ebruary  of  1969, 
and  these  hearings  today  on  H.R.  69,  dealing  with  extending  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Chicago  strongly  supported  the  extension  of  ESEA  four  years  ago.  We  con- 
tiiuie  to  have  faith  in  ESEA  and  .support  II.R.  09  today.  It  is  essential  legislation  ! 
Although  none  of  us  in  Americans  great  cities  have  made  the  magnitude  of  prog- 
ress that  we  had  hoped,  it  is  unbearable  to  rationalize  where  we  would  be  today 
without  the  knowledge  and  without  the  gains  in  educational  services  made 
available  to  the  children  in  need  of  this  extra  lift  through  Title  I  assistance. 

Chicago  is  privileged  to  again  liave  this  opportunity  to  shore  its  experience 
wivh  this  distinguished  Congressional  committee.  We  share  wi^h  you  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  for  equalizing  educational  opportunities  and  we  ai^preciate 
your  support.  Four  years  ago  when  we  testified  on  KSEA  extension,  we  docu- 
mented the  unfortunate  financial  position  facing  Chicago  in  1969  when  the 
Board  adopted  a  school  budget  that  fell  $58  million  short  of  meeting  what  we  felt 
lo  be  our  basic  educational  commitment.  We  testified  then  and  w^e  reiterate 
again  today  of  the  need  of  flexibility  ii>  federal  funding  to  provide  in  addition 
to  categorical  aid,  some  measure  of  general  assistance  to  keep  urban  schools 
open. 

Each  year  since  1969,  w^e  have  fallmi  farther  and  farther  behind.  This  has 
occurred  in  spite  of  increases  in  state  aid  and  local  effort  made  by  the  taxpayers 
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of  the  City  of  Chicago.  In  our  calemliir  yoiir  of  1072,  now  only  one  month  he- 
hind  ns,  onr  linances  \ci\  us  to  adoiJfc  a  budget  with  a  $98  million  sliortage; 
a  budget  that  resulted  in  our  eliminating  l.OCK)  positions,  and  the  termination 
of  many  essential  ancillary  services  to  childrew.  Our  fiscal  shortage  led  to  closing 
schools  tiye  days  early  in  June,  and  tinuUy  to  borrowing  $33  million  from  a 
building  bond  rehabilitation  fund  to  complete  the  school  year. 

This  calendar  year  of  1973,  with  the  drastic  cuts  in  services  already  made  and 
almost  all  still  in  effect,  we  have  adopted  a  budget  worth  $69,8  million.  If  we 
convert  the  shortage  to  days  of  operation,  it  represents  an  equivalent  of  31  days 
unfunded  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  In  other 
words,  we  Jiave  kiiown  funds  only  to  carry  us  to  November  7. 

So  much  lu  the  way  of  recent  history  as  it  relates  to  our  ability  to  maintain 
fiscal  integrity  and  to  maintain  minimal  educational  services  within  the  financial 
ves(mvces  available.  As  we  react  to  H,R.  60,  dealing  with  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  SJecoudary  Education  Act,  we  know  that  we  are  reexamining 
a  policy  for  the  continuation  of  a  lifeline  for  children  whose  lives  would  be  im- 
possible, from  an  education  standpoint,  without  this  assistance.  Our  concerns 
are  piimadly  directed  at  how  the  bill  can  be  made  more  effective ;  how  we  in 
the  city  can  get  a  greater  educational  return  for  the  children  served;  how 
we  can  release  the  knowledge,  commitment,  and  incentive  of  local  and  state 
resources  closest  to  the  schools  and  to  the  children  to  nmke  the  program  as  effec- 
tive as  Congress  and  we  who  arc  the  operating  line  know  can  be  done. 

Of  the  500,000  students  attending  school  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  262,000  aie 
identiiiefl  as  children  in  low-income  families.  Of  this  number,  we  focus  ESEA 
assistance  on  approximately  44,000  children — sliglitly  less  than  17%  of  the 
children  who  need  this  help.  Rather  than  to  think  aiiout  curtailing  categoiical 
aid,  we  need  to  be  thinking  abont  multiplying  and  fourfold.  If  federal  funds  an* 
to  be  focused  into  areas  where  the  needs  of  children  are  greatest  for  i)ersomil 
survival,  it  can  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  our  preliminary  analysis  of  Il.R.  09, 
that  this  is  unlikely  to  occur  under  the  funding  pa ttenis  in  the  bill. 

By  dra\\ing  the  poverty  line  at  $4,000  and  making  eligible  the  children  from 
5-17  under  that;  line  and  then  using  upward  of  the  $4,000  income  level  for 
AFDC-eligihle  children,  ESEA-AFPC  eligibility  for  Cliicago's  cliildreii  will  be 
;ilniost  totally  wiped  out  Chicago's  1971  AFDC  eligibility  under  the  aid  formula 
is  193,000  AFDC  children.  These  are  real  children,  not  census  children,  that  have 
high  mobility, 

With  the  $4,000  poverty  line,  the  eligibility  for  the  entire  statue  of  Illinois 
for  these  unfortunate  children  will  be  only  19,0(K),  of  which  approximately 
%'s  attend  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  It  seems  short-sighted  indeed  to  close  the 
df>or  to  aid  for  these  children  under  our  commitment  to  undo  m'ongs  that  have 
been  done  to  inner  city,  urban  children  who  come  to  school  with  the  highest 
degree  of  educational  disadvantage.  The  formula,  as  we  in  tenure  t  it,  can  do 
little  hut  continue  the  personal  tragedy  for  these  children  and  their  families 
w/iose  sole  line  of  dependency  is  public  assistance.  Would  we  not  be  negating 
what  all  of  us  believe  to  be  a  strong  commitment  to  justice  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

It  is  oiu'hope  that  a  more  equitable  or  precise  fonnula  can  be  devised  that  takes 
into  account  the  high  mobility  of  the  urban  poor  within  the  city.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  what  that  lonnnla  should  be,  but  we  do  know  of  the  high  correlatJoji 
between  the  AFDC  child  and  reduced  school  progress  unless  extra  aid  is  given. 
We  do  know  that  precise  methods  of  accounting  for  these  children  annually  are 
availalde. 

The  43»000  low-income  children  we  are  now  focusing  on  in  Chicago  tlirough 
special  ESEA  programs  (out  of  the  262.000  children),  ai-e  those  in  the  lowest 
(juavlUe  of  school  achievement  in  the  ESEA-eligihle  school  attendance  areas  of  the 
city  with  (he  highest  percentage  of  disadvantaged  children.  By  aHociiting  $3.'0 
for  encli  of  the  eligible  children  in  the  schools  with  thie  highest  degree  of  poverty, 
which  we  call  focus  schools,  and  then  by  concentrating  these,  funds  on  the  eligible 
children  fartherest  liehind  in  these  schools,  our  level  of  Rupplementing  the  [iro- 
gram  of  education  for  these  children  is  from  $500  to  $700  above  the  average 
daily  membership  costs  for  elenienlavy  school  children  (or  approximately  $1,000). 
The  results  we  have  attained  are  not  yet  dramatic.  Results  are  better  in  some 
l^rograms  than  in  others.  Our  test  records  do  show  that  we  are  making  real 
Xirogvess.  We  have  bottomed  out.  The  school  achievement  curve  is  up. 

Keeping  in  mind  then.  that,  working  with  the  lowest  fourth  in  the  areas  of 
lowest  school  achievement,  last  year— X972 — we  have  been  able  to  make  average 
gains  in  reading  of  n.o  months  in  an  S-nmnth  period,  -i  compared  to  tlie  prior  yejir 
for  the  same  target  popuiatioh  when  we  were  able  .  j  make  only  5  months^  gain 
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for  Mie  ;)V(»rfl|,'e  child  who  cnnie.s  to  selioo]  with  the  fsventef^t  degree  of  learning 
n»tardation.  T'lifortiinntely.  tlie  Ivhuls  of  guidelines  under  wliich  we  operate 
j)r(»vide  rluit.  once  we  get  rlie  child  on  tlie  road  to  learning  and  pohited  in  the 
I'ighr  directi(»n,  and  I)efore  we  can  complete  tlie  joh,  we  must  sul>stitute  our 
fix -us  cliild  for  other  cliildren. 

When  one  considers  tliat  tlie  rate  of  nioldlit.v  of  cliildren  in  Iiigh  poverty  areas 
Is  ilO  percent  or  more,  getthig  longitudinal  studies  is  an  almost  impj)ssihle  task. 
This  then  brings  us  to  the  point  where  it  is  appropriate  to  suggest  changes  in 
FiSKA  operation  that  warrant  the  atteuti(»n  and  the  collective  wisdom  of  his 
distinguished  committee. 

It:  is  ne('(*ssar.v  that  pupils  l)e  pennitted  to  continue  in  essential  ESPjA  pro- 
gram activities  after  they  have  made  solid  gains  to  assure  ourselves  (hat  we  have 
removed  tlie  l)arriers  imposed  by  educational  remediation.  Eligibility  should  he 
extended  to  a  minimum  of  two  years  for  a  child  in  this  program,  and  preferably 
years.  This  W(»  think  can  be  done  through  guideline  nmdiflcation. 

Of  ('(pial  importance  with  this  focus  on  children's  educational  growth,  is  criteria 
dealing  with  the  status  of  a  school's  eligibility.  In  our  concentration  of  educa- 
tional servifcs  to  children  with  sjjecial  needs,  we  believe  tJiat  once  a  school  i.s 
identified  as  a  focus  school  atul  the  children  eligible  for  a  concentration  of  serv- 
ices then  that  school  should  maintain  that  focus  and  eligibility  status  for  two 
years,  with  a  phase-out  to  come  in  the  third  ymv  if  it  drops  out  of  the  **toii  40  ' : 
thus  providing  to  a  school  system  the  oi)portunity  of  meeting  needs  through  other 
ai>proaciies  and  not  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  an  uttendance  district  that  is 
nmking  progress, 

<Tuid(»lines  for  program  operation  are  essential  and  important,  and  in  most 
cases,  actually  helpiul  to  the  management  of  categorical  programs.  Much  as  we 
need  general  assistance  and  important  as  it  is  that  general  assistance  come  and 
come  soon  there  cannot  he  and  must  not  he  any  cutbacks  in  the  KSKA  categorical 
\)r«)grain  of  assistance  for  children  who  are  highly  educationally  disadvantug(Ml. 

T^v  removing  children  residing  in  public  housing  within  the  definition  of  fed- 
eral'ly-counecled  children,  we  do  a  disservice  to  equaliiiing  educational  opportuu- 
itie-^'unlevs  jn-ovisions  are  made  through  other  nuMisures  to  channel  and  focus 
oducalionul  assistance  where  Jhe  need  is  greatest!  It  can  be  argued,  and  justiti- 
ablv  so.  that  no  greater  form  of  impact  exists  than  that  centering  around  the 
<'hiidren  in  public  housing.  It  is  important  to  umintain  a  channel  to  provide  fiscal 
flexibility  for  school  operation  where  there  exists  large  concentrations  of  children 
with  special  needs,  ,  • 

One  of  the  most  promising  approaches  for  federal  assistance  to  heavily,  im- 
i)acted  school  districts  would  be  through  provisions  for  allocation  up  to  ^^0% 
of  supiilemental  Title  I  entitleanent  to  he  used  for  specific  relief  for  educational 
services  where  there  exists  large  concentrations  of  low-income  children.  Were  this 
measure  funded  with  new  monies,  one  of  the  most  essential  and  necessary  steps 
will  have  been  taken  to  solve  a  crucial  i)roblem  involving  the  fiscal  integrity  ot 
school  systems  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  children. 

It  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  knowledgeable  and  the  most  committed  Congress- 
men seeking  attainment  of  the  goal  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  children 
who  are  now  losers  to  realize  the  great  numbers  of  children  with  unmet  needs 
who  need  to  be  served  by  urban  schools.  Yet  the  children  are  there  throughout 
America.  Thev  come  through  our  schools  but  once !  If  because  of  our  inability  to 
commit  the  meeting  of  these  needs  as  a  national  priority,  th'^  unbearable  wants 
associated  with  not  pror'  'uig  for  these  children's  needs  is  perpetuated  and 
the  crisis  America  now  faces  will  continue. 

For  some,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  numbers  is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. For  us,  it  Is  not.  If  we  were  to  visualize  school  children  of  Chicago  with 
unmet  educational  needs,  because  of  short-sighted  fiscal  policies,  we  would  have 
a  dramatic  Illustration  of  the  job  to  be  done  just  in  one  city.  If  we  select  U.S. 
Highway  55,  which  cuts  through  the  rich  farmlands  of  Illinois  from  Chicago  to 
the  State  Capital  at  Springfield,  and  then  beyond,  and  if  we  start  at  the  edge 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  allow  one  foot  of  highway  space  for  each  child,  his 
teachers,  and  back-up  personnel  who  staff  schools,  these  560,000  children  and 
42,000  men  and  women  who  serve  them  would  form  a  line  that  would  extend  all 
the  way  to  the  City  of  Bloomington,  over  100  miles  away.  The  first  75  miles  of 
these  children  are  those  children  who  are  part  of  the  urban  disadvantaged  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  and  commitment  of  this  Congress  for  educa- 
tiotial  aid.  Motorists  driving  down  that  road  will  drive  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  last  child  is  passed. 

It  is  for  these  children  that'we  must  provide  a  doubling  aiid  a  doubling  again 
of  Title  I  monies  to  make  tlie  difference.  Tliese  children  can  be  heli)ed  on  to 
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America's  escalator  through  education  designed  for  each  child  as  education 
that  has  worked  so  well  for  so  many  before  and  can  work  again  if  we  have  the 
faith  and  commitment. 

Dr.  Lktixk.  Much  has  liappcned  to  the  urban  schools  of  Aincricti 
during  the  years  that  have  intervened  ^vhen  Dr.  Redmond  and  I  ap- 
peared before  this  distinguished  committee  and  talked  about  H.K.  514. 

iSIiich  of  what  has  liappened  has  not  been  good  although  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  progress  which  I  would  like  to  share  witli  yoii. 

Chicago  has  had  a  number  of  fiscal  difficulties.  When  we  talked 
about  I-Lll.  514  we  had  jnst  linished  adopting  a  budget— in  1DG9— that 
fell  $58  million  short  of  our  A^ery  basic  needs. 

Each  year  since  1969  we  have  fallen  farther  and  farther  behind  in 
terms  of  having  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  a  basic  educational  pro- 
gram. The  last  year,  which  we  just  completed,  we  ^yQYC  on  a  calendar 
year  budget.  We  were  forced  to  adopt  in  1972  a  budget  that  was  $98 
million  short  and  in  that  budget,  we  separated  about  a  thousand  em- 
ployees at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

We  closed  schools  5  days  early  in  June,  laid  off  all  employees  in- 
cluding the  superintendent.  We  have  terminated  a  number  of  very 
necessaiy,  ancillary  and  support  services. 

Then  finally  when  we  came  into  the  month  of  December  the  only 
way  we  were  able  to  operate  schools  was  to  go  and  borrow  some  ^^jo 
miilion  from  the  Building  Eehabilitation  Funds. 

Jfow  we  have  just  completed  our  adoption  of  a- 1973  budget  and  that 
budget  falls  short  $69  million  in  terms  of  providing  for  a  full  year  of 
operation. 

In  other  words,  we  now  have  in  the  budget  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
for  operation  of  schools  for  the  current  year  only  enough  money  to 
carry  us  to  November  7.  That  leaves  us  31  days  short  of  meeting  our 
basic  obligations  to  all  children,  including  the  most  disadvantaged  of 
which  we  have  a  large  number. 

Now,  in  reacting  to  House  bill  69  dealing  with  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I  would  reiterate  again 
Avhat  we  reiterated  4  years  ago,  that  we  consider  ESEA  to  be  an 
absolute  lifeline  for  our  most  disadvantaged  children. 

We  supported  it  then,  we  support  it  now  with  enthusiasm.  Oiw 
concerns  are  primarily  based  on  how  it  can  be  made  better,  how  we  can 
get  a  greater  education  return  for  the  children  we  serve,  how  we  release 
the  knowledge  and  commitment  of  staff  and  local  commitment,  how 
we  can  work  with  Congress  to  make  the  progi'ams  more  effective. 

Of  the  560,000  children  who  attend  school  in  Chicago,  about  half 
qualify  as  children  in  low  income  families.  We  focus  on  about  a  fourth 
of  them,  slightly  less. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  concemed  about  in  the  present  bill  is  that 
if  we  draw  the  poverty  line  at  $4,000  and  make  eligible  those  children 
from  5  to  17  under  that  in  terms  of  the  $300  impact  figure,  we  then 
are  leaving  out  in  terms  of  our  counting  procedures  most  of  the  193,000 
eligible  AFDC  children  now  in  the  present  bill. 

We  think  this  is  wrong,  because  the  census  child  is  a  highly  mobile 
child,  he  moves  around  and  it  is  hard  to  identify  him.  But  that  AFDC 
child,  w^e  can  count  him,  we  Imow  he  is  there,  we  Imow  his  problems. 
We  think  this  should  be  a  factor  taken  into  consideration. 

Under  the  data  that  we  have  seen,  Illinois  would  have  only  19.000 
children  in  that  category,  of  \vhich  we  would  have  approximately  two- 
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thirds.  We  tliiiik  it  is  wrong  to  close  tlio  door  in  tonus  of  making 
tlmfto  children  an  importjuit  pTirt  of  tlio  counting  systiMU. 

Now  we  focus  on  about  the  lowest  poor  childi'on  in  terms  of  low- 
school  achievements.  By  focusing  that  $350  per  child  in  those  schools 
with  the  highest  incidence  of  poveiiy  and  then  working  with  the 
lowest  poor  child,  the  childiw  wlio  arc  farthest  behind.  w(^  arc  able 
to  focus  between  $500  and  $700  on  these  childi'en  over  and  above  our 
average  per-pupil  expenditure  of  about  $1,000  in  the  elementary 
school?  Our  results  have  not  been  dramatic;  they  are  more  di-amatie  in 
some  pi*ogi*ams  than  they  are  in  others.  But  we  are  convinced  on  tlie 
])asis  of  oVir  test  recoi'ds  t/luit  we  are  making  real  progress,  that  we  Iuut 
])ottomed  out  and  that  the  school  achievement  curve  is  up. 

I'n  response  to  the  cpiestion  that  Dr.  Gonsha  answered  so  ably  that 
yon  posed,  Chaii'num  Pei'kins,  as  to  what  wc  think  are  the  most  im- 
i)ortant  tireas  in  exi)ending  these  Federal  monies,  I  would  reiterate  two 
])oints  he  made: 

One,  it  is  almost  hoi)eless  uidess  we  woi'k  with  the  paivnts,  unli^ss  Ave 
get  pretty  deep  parent  involvement. 

The  secoiul  factor  is  cliiklren  involvement,  wlvich  we  have  found 
to  b:)  the  most  successful  of  all  ])i*ograms  we  put  into  the  held. 

The  problem  is  that  thei*e  are  so  numy  youiiixsters  who  need  the  :iid 
that  it  is  not  ])ossible  to  forget  all  those  children  in  the  1st  gi*ade 
through  the  8tli  gi*ade  and  jiist  concentrate  on  that  pi'ckindergai'ten 
child  and  his  parents,  because  those  children  are  going  thi-ough  school 
just  once  and  \\{\  have  to  reach  them. 

'J'o  mo.  thei'e.  is  no  more  vital  area  than  eai*ly  involvonn^iit,  iilvolving 
the  parent  in  woi'king'  with  that  child  before  we  lose  him  in  the  street 
or  to  the  gang,  and  by  doing  that  o\ir  results  are  absolutely  dramatic. 
I  think  yon  reiterated  the  same  point. 

In  areas  where  normally  you  conld  exj^ect  in  areas  of  high  poverty 
40  Dcrcent  of  tlie  children  to  be  ready  to  rt^ad,  wlien  we  are  involved 
with  tlie  child  and  the  ]^arent  at  3  years  of  age  ho  is  ready  to  read 
at  the  1st  grade.  The  facts  are  absolutely  there.  Ninetv  percent  of  tlu:)se 
childi'en  in  an  early  involvement  program  are  I'cac'ly  to  read,  numy 
of  them  are  alredy  reading. 

So  I  thijik  these  ai*e  two  of  the  most  pi-omising  factors — early  in- 
vol  vement  ai\d  invol\*ement  of  the  pai^ent. 

It  is  necessary,  I  think,  in  order  to  make  the  gains  that  we  have 
begun  to  make/to  take  a  \-ery,  very  hard  look  at  tlu*  guidelines,  the 
operating  rules  nndei*  which  we  opei'ate  these  ])roi!:rams.  1  have  been 
involved  in  ESEA  from  its  veiy  iiu'cption  and  I  have  talked  to  you. 
Chairman  Perkins,  and  others  abont  it.  AVe  think  it  is  a  good  ]  uro- 
gram, we  think  it  can  be  made  bettor. 

We  think  that  a  lot.nocnls  to  be  dono  in  terms  of  the  guideliiu^s 
under  which  we  operate.  "We  think  Jtor.yvj  rule  is  impoi-tant.  We  also 
recognize,  as  Gonsha  did,  that  there  is  an  absolute  erosion  of 
the  sanctions  that  liave  been  basically  a  i)art  of  school  boards.  We 
don't  control  as  many  of  the  variables  as  M-e  \ised  to,  and  that  is  Avliy 
M'o  think  categorical  programs  are  important,  that  is  why  wc  think 
ESEA  is  important. 

We  think  guidelhies  should  be  loosened,  and  ai:)plyod  moi-e.  intelli- 
gently. We  don't  think  it  should  be  necessary  that  ojice  we  get  a  child 
over  the  hump,  onco  we  get  him  heading  upward,  once  we  get  him  in 
an  escalator,  that  then  we  say,  "All  right,  we  take  you  off,  you  arc 
making  progress,"  and  then  wq  go  down  and  pick  up  some  other  child. 
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We  think  we  should  be  permitted  to  work  witli  tlie  child  ut  lejKst  :i  or 
3  yeai*s. 

Ifow  one  of  the  diiiienlties  witli  the  title  I  child  is  that  he  is  highly 
mobile,  ])articularly  in  the  urban  areas.  I  don't  think  this  is  true  in 
the  rural  areas,  but  in  the  cities  he  moves  hround  a  <rroat  deal.  l)e('anso 
of  inability  to  paj'  the  renf  liealth  problems,  u  wiiolc  variety  of 
factors. 

So  our  longitudinal  stud  extremely  diflicnlt  to  maintain.  We 

believe  that  if  u'e  can  focu:  on  that  youn<rster,  if  we  ca!i  maintain 
the  eligibility  of  a  school  <rreater  than  a  l-year  period,  so  that  W(» 
get  the  start'  pointed  in  the  ri^rht  direction  we  can  continue  to  make 
the  kind  of  i)rogress  necessar}',  then  we  are  ^foin*^  to,  I  think,  ^n»t  a 
mudi  better  track  i-ecord  than  we  have  had  in  tlie  i)ast. 

Ijct  me  make  two  other  comments  in  particular.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  drop  the  "C''  pupil.  The  public  housing  has  an  impact  on  that 
child.  TtMi  percent  of  our  cliildren  in  Chicago,  in  the  poverty  areas 
in  particular,  are  living  in  public  housing.  Imperfect  as  that  definition 
may  be,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  better  way  of  providing  aid  to  the 
children  with  greatest  need  with  the  fewest  strings,  with  the  most  direct 
connection  to  a  local  school  system,  than  by  using  that  measure. 

Another  area  tluit  I  think  warrants  very  serious  attention  by  this 
conunittee  attempting  to  approve  title  I  is  what  is  part  0  in  the  pi'escnt 
act.  wliicli  deals  with  flexibility,  30  percent  of  the  title  I  moneys  aft(ir 
we  havemadcthe  allocation  of  $iiOO  i)er  child.  But  if  we  take  IK)  percent 
of  the  title  I  eligibility  and  then  put  additional  funds  into  that  area 
to  serve  areas  of  high  imi)act  needs.  T  think  that  we  would  materially 
impro\-e  our  distribution  system  and  make  our  jn'ograms  more  effective. 

We  have  treniendous  concentrations  of  children  with  spc(!ial  needs, 
in  the  city.  Tf  we  started  in  Chicago  and  lined  up  the  children,  starting 
at  State  and  Madison  Streets,  we  would  go  all  the  way  up  to  Kenosha, 
Wis.  Allowing  each  child  and  the  42,000  teachers  and  backup  persomiel 
one  square  foot  on  that  highway,  we  would  go  all  the  way  to  Ivenoslui, 
Wis.,  before  we  I'an  out  of  dis'advantaged  children.  That  means  you 
would  be  driving  for  2  hours  to  go  between  our  city  and  the  city  of 
Milwaukee.  If  we  continued  to  extend  those  children,  we  would  reach 
way  beyond  the  borders  of  Mil  waukee. 

So  it  is  a  big  problem,  and  what  we  need  to  be  talking  about,  in 
order  to  get  at  Mr.  ]\Ieeds'  question,  we  need  to  be  talking  about  extend- 
ing the  ESEA,  providing  that  categorical  aid,  building  in  flexibility, 
building  in  some  general  assistance  somehow  through  title  I,  and  then 
providing  through  Federal  funds  about  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  to  eradicate  many  of  the  major  problems 
that  we  are  facing  in  its  operation. 

Tliank  you,  Cliairman  Perkins. 

Chairniau  Pkukixs.  Thank  you  for  an  outstanding  statement.  We 
will  get  to  questions  in  a  few  moments. 

Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Moffat,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  schools. 

Go  aliead,  Doctor.  ^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  DH.  JAMES  MOFFAT,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT,  CHICAGO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ' 

ilr.  MopFAT.  ^Ir.  ChairnuuK  I  aiii  Janies  G.  ilotnit,  assishuit  super- 
intendent^ (yliicago  public  schools.  I  -will  aiUlvoss  myself  to  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  implementing  progi'mns  ujuler  pro>'isions  of  this 
legislation  and  otter  recommendations  ^vhich  I  feel  will  be  of  benefit  to 
many  school  systems  as  tliey  develop  E8EA  progi  ams. 

Tiie  Chaiumax.  Without  objection,  your  j)vepured  statement  ^Yill  be 
inserted  in  the  recoi'd,  and  you  ma v  proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Moffat.  My  counnents  relative  to  title  I  fall  into"  four  cate- 
gories: (1)  determijiing  eligibility  of  school  attendance  areas,  (2)  de- 
termining pupil  participation,  (i>)  funding  ])j'oce(birt^s  under  title  I, 
and  (4)  comparability  requirenu»Jits. 

For  a  local  school  district  to  apply  for  ESEA  title  I  funds  a  list  of 
eligible  ESEA  title  I  schools  unist  accouipany  the  project  ai)[)lication. 
Althougli  fairly  explicit  guidelines  are  ])i*ovided  through  the  Federal 
and  State  offices  of  education,  an  ajunial  gathei'iug  of  this  type  of  data 
in  the  large  urban  sdiool  system  is  an  expensive,  complex,  and  time- 
cousuniing  process. 

i\Ior'eover,  the  need  to  do  this  evei'y  year  creates  a  time  lag  that 
seriously  luunpers  the;  development  of  educational  ])rograms  by  each 
school. 

It  also  creates  a  situation  in  M'hich,  because  of  changes  in  citywide 
or  neighborliood  conditions,  a  school  juay  be  on  the  ESEA  list  one 
year,  oil'  the  second  year,  and  on  the  thiixl  year.  As  schools  move 
on  and  olf  the  eligibility^  list,  education  activities  nnist  be  imi:)le- 
mented,  closed,  and  then  reinstated. 

Aside  from  the  administrative,  technical,  and  educational  problems 
this  procedure  raises,  it  creates  scu'ious  difficulties  with  our  school 
comnuniities.  Parents  cannot  understand  why  their  children  are  sud- 
denly ineligible  to  i)articipate  in  ESEA  title  I  programs,  especially 
when  their  own  economic  situation  has  not  been  altered. 

Furthermore,^  as  pupils  are  shuttled  back  and  forth  in  these  pro- 
gi*ams,  any  gains  that  could  be  attributed  to  participation  in  an 
ESEA  title  I  progi'am  are  diminished  if  not  completely  eliminated. 

Because  of  these  ])rob]ems,  I  reconnnend  that  once  a' school  eligi- 
bility  list  for  ESEA  title  I  prograins  is  determined,  that  tliat  list 
be  maintained  for  a  period  of  J5  years  with  the  provision  to  include 
additional  seliools  in  neigliborhoods  that  experience  severe  economic 
decline. 

This  change  in  policy  would  assui-e  the  continuation  of  an  ESEA 
program  in  a  school  foi*  at  least  3  years  and  provide  each  child  par- 
ticipating in  the  ESEA  title  I  program  tlie  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  this  experience  for  that  period  and  thus  give  him  greater  op- 
portunities for  success, 

Foi'  the  cuiTent  ESEA  title  I  program  in  the  Chicago  public 
scliools,  funds  were  channeled  to  Chicago  through  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  based 
on  a  per  capita  allocation  for  the  number  of  low-income  children 
identified  in  the  19G0  census  and  the  January  1972  listing  of  low- 
income  children  whose  families  were  receiving  AFDC  assistance. 

The  guidelines  mandated  that  in  developing  an  ESEA  title  I  pro- 
gi'ani  only  the  most  educational  1)^  disadvantaged  children  residing 


in  low-iiicome  amis  could  be  served.  Tlio  Chicago  public  scliools 
tith  1  i)rogi'fUu  for  tljis  year  focuses  on  ijl,701  of  240,71U  identified 
low-income  youngsters. 

In  developing  this  progniin,  two  pi'oblenis  beeanie  readily  a])prir- 
ent:  (I)  tlie  ESEA  title  I  progi*anis,  because  of  the  mandate  to 
serve  ojily  tlie  most  educationally  disadvantaged  cljildren,  sei*ve  only 
one-liftli  of  tliose  children  residing  with  loAV-incomc  families;  and 
(2)  cliiUbvu  who  speak  a  language  otlicr  than  English  as  their  iirsfc 
language  put  wht».'e  families  do  not  receive  AFDC  payments  are 
deprived  of  title  I  services  because  their  geographic  area  wnll  )iot 
be  designated  ns  an  eligil)le  title  I  attejidance  ar'ea;  yet  tliesc  children 
may  nc  severely  educationally  deprived  as  a  result  of  their  language 
pjoblems. 

I  rc^connnend  that  (1)  funds  be  ap])roi)riated  at  the  full  ESI^A  title  I 
authori/.atiou  level  so  that  some  services  can  be  given  to  all  education- 
ally disadvantaged  youngters  residing  in  low-income  areas;  and  (2) 
the  guideline's  be  altered  to  pi'i  init  school  systems  to  develop  programs 
to  serve  all  youngsters  identified  as  educationally  disadvantaged  AA'ho 
are  residing  in  low-income  areas. 

Tiie  nianp.cr  in  which  ESKA  title  I  funds  are  authorized,  appro- 
pi'intcuh  and  distributed  to  local  educiiitional  agencies  does  not  alloAv 
sufliciont  leadtime  for  ade(juate  planning.  Foi*  example,  as  of  today,  the 
board  of  education  of  the  citv  of  Chicago  has  Jiot  been  informed  of 
the  final  ESEA  title  I  allocation  to  the  Chicago  public  schools  for  tlie 
current  program  wliich  ciuls  August  ^1,  This  makes  it  difiicult 
to  I'evise  current  i)rograms  or  plan  sunnnor  activities. 

To  provide  continuit}^  of  title  I  activities  and  to  allow  tin^e  for  long- 
range  ])lanning,  T  reconnnend  a  o-year  funding  period  similar  to  that 
of  ESEA  title  III.  Further,  I  recommend  tliat  within  this  3-year 
period,  allocations  for  each  year  be  available  0  months  before  the 
program  is  schedided  to  be  implemented. 

The  (^flicient  management  of  title  I  money  is  further  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  these  funds  are  disbursed.  Currently,  title  I  is  oper- 
ated on  a  i*eimbursement  basis.  The  Chicago  public  schools  therefore 
must  ex|)end  local  educational  funds  to  pay  title  I  bills  and  then  submit 
a  request  for  reimb\u*sement  from  the  State  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  |)id)lic  instruction. 

It  is  not  uimsual  for  a  00-day  period  to  elapse  between  the  time  that 
a  request  for  payment  is  made  for  an  expenditure  and  tlie  time  reim- 
bursement is  received. 

vSince  the  Chicaao  ])ul)lic  schools  operate  a  $o  million-por-montli  title 
T  proiect,  apjn'oximately  $9  million  of  local  funds  are  being  used  con- 
tinually to  op(^rate  ESEA.  title  I  programs. 

To  alleviate  the  excessive  financial  burden  imposed  on  large  school 
systems,  I  recommend  that  ESEA  title  I  be  operated  as  a  funded 
ratluu^  than  a  reimbursable  program. 

Fed(u\'d  ESEA  title  I  guidelines  mandate  that  school  systems  pre- 
pare a  comparability  i-eport  which  shows  that  non-Federal  expendi- 
tures for  each  school  participating  in  ESEA  title  I  programs  are 
com])arabV  with  the  average  non-Federal  schools  not  participating 
under  ESEA  title  I. 

Tins  guideline  was  developed  by  Federal  officials  to  assure  them  that 
ESEA  title  I  funds  were  being  used  to  supplement  rather  than  sup- 
plant the  services  given  to  children  participating  in  ESEA  title  I 
programs. 
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Tliis  annual  comparison,  referred  to  as  the  comparability  report, 
lunstbe  made  in  tlic  following  five  areas:  (1)  per  pupil  instructional 
salaries  not  incJudinn-  lono-evity  pay;  (2)  per  pupil  expenditure  for 
textbooks,  library  resources,  and  other  instructional  materials;  (3)  the 
ratio  of  ]Mipils  to  classroom  teachers;  (4)  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  auxil- 
iary teachers:  and  (5)  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  instructional  civil  service 
stair. 

Altliougli  the  concept  of  tliis  report  to  show  comparability  of  non- 
Federal  expenditures  is  a  worthy  objective,  the  requirement  of  having 
to  provide  comparability  separately  for  each  of  these  five  areas  restricts 
experimentation,  and  prevents  individual  scliools  or  groups  of  schools 
from  developing  instructional  programs  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
their  pupils. 

For  example,  if  one  of  the  three  administrative  areas  into  which  the 
Chicairo  ])nblic  schools  are  di^dded  decided  to  cxperimeut  in  all  of  its 
school's,  ESE A  and  non-FSEA.  with  a  ])lnn  which  would  decrease  the 
number  of  classroom  teachers  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  text- 
books, and  use  the  money  saved  by  this  to  effect  an  increase  in  teacher 
aideSj  counselors,  and  equipment,  such  a  move  would  make  the  ESEA 
schools  in  that  area  noncomparable  in  per  pupil  expenditures  for  text- 
books and  in  the  three  pcr*souncl  ratios. 

In  order  to  reestablish  com]")a.rabi]ity,  the  hoard  of  education  would 
then  be  required  either  to  include  in  the  experimental  plan  all  schools  in 
the  other  two  adrninistrati^^e  areas  or  to  abandon  the  experiment. 

Under  the  present  definition  of  comparability,  this  would  be  neces- 
sary flesj)ite  tlie  fact  that  the  total  per  pupil  instrnctional  cost  in 
the  experimental  schools  liad  not  changed. 

Since  some  yardstick  must  be  used  to  insure  that  local  school  dis- 
tricts will  use  ESEA  title  I  funds  to  supplement  rather  than  supplant 
funded  instructional  activities,  I  recommend  that  instructional  sal- 
aries (not  including  longevity  pay)  be  established  as  the  sole  criterioii 
in  formulating  comparability.  This  would  afford  each  school  local  op- 
tions in  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  its  pupils  by  allowing  it  to 
allocate  its  total  Ihiancial  resomves  as  it  chooses  and  yet  assure  the 
Office  of  Education  that  ESEA  title  I  funds  are  not  supplanting  local 
funds. 

Although  ESEA  title  I  is  the  single  largest  source  of  Federal  reve- 
nue in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  other  titles  of  ESEA  have  provided 
funds  on  a  limited  basis  to  assist  us  meet  the  needs  of  our  children. 
The  implementation  of  these  programs  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  difficulty. 

I  would  at  .tins  time  like  to  address  myself  specifically  to  titles 
III,  YII,  and  VIII  of  ESEA. 

ESEA  title  VII  provides  funds  to  local  school  systems  to  develop 
pilot  programs  in  bilingual  education.  As  of  September  1072,  11  per- 
cent or  61,900  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
were  of  Spanish  background.  More  than  IGO  of  our  schools  enroll  5  or 
more  La  tin- American  youngsters. 

In  November  1971,  our  annual  survey  of  pupils  avIiosc  first  language 
was  otlier  tlian  English  indicated  that  there  were  approximately  47,000 
children  in  iieed  of  assistance  due  to  an  English  language  deficiency. 
Of  these,  38,000  were  children  whose  first  language  was  neither  English 
nor  Spanish. 


Despite  tljc  enonuit y  of  tliis  'loin,  the  Chicago  public  soliools 
today,  liavi?  only  $591.0(10  of  ES.  itlo  Vll  funds  to  iiuploiiimt  pro- 
iivams sewing  1.014 yonngstors  in  juiio  schools.  I  Avonld parenthetically 
note  that  in  our  title  I  project  we  have  one  program,  teaohhie;  english 
as  a  second  language  (TESL)  wliicli  is  funded  at  $2.2  niifiion  and 
serves  5,500  youngisters. 

I  reconnnend  that  ESEA  title  VIT  funds  be  removed  from  the  coin- 
petitive  ai*t*na  and  funds  be  allocated  to  local  school  districts  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  This  would  obviate  Chicago  aiul  the  Stat<A  of  llliimis 
finding  themselves  in  the  present  situation  of  receiving  a  share  of  title 
VII  funds  disproportionate  to  our  Spanish-speaking  population. 

Additionally,  funding  title  VII  in  this  maimer  would  i>e.j'mit  each 
scliool  system  to  concenti'ate  its  title  I  resoui'ces  on  meeting  tlie  needs 
of  low-income  young-sters  and  freeing  title  VII  funds  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youngsters  whose  first  language  is  one  other  than  English. 

ESEA  title  ^^III  provides  funds  for  the  development  of  dropout 
prevention  programs.  Since  1969  there  have  been  no  new  funds  ap- 
propriated under  i^i^ovisious  of  tliis  title.  Tlie  Chicago  public  schools 
have  nc>-er  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  program.  That 
the  need  for  these  funds  in  Chicago  is  present  is  evidenced  by  these 
sttitistics:  In  the  1071-72  school  year,  12,B00  high  school  youngsters 
withdreAv  voluntarily  from  school.  These  youngsters  represented  8.7 
percent  of  the  total  high  school  membership  of  141,478. 

I  urge  that  funds  be  appropriated  foi;  ESEA  title  VIII  so  tliat 
school  systems  might  develop  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  drop- 
out and  dropout-prone  youn/jstei'S. 

I  appreciate  the  o])portunity  to  come  before  you  today  to.share  with 
you  some  of  the  problems  and  offer  some  of  tlie  reconimeiidations  as 
I  see  tliem  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  implementation  stage  of 
Federal  pi-ograms.  I  hope  that  as  we  look  upon  ESEA  from  our  own 
vantajje  points^  ^ve  can,  working  together,  make  ESEA  better  for 
the  children  we  serve. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Peiucixs.  Mr.  Harris. 

STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  HARRIS,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SU- 
PERINTENDENT POR  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  MINNEAPOLIS  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Harius.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
special  assistant  to  the  superintendent  for  urban  affairs  in  the  ]Mlnne- 
apolis  Public  School  District.  I  speak  today  for  Dr.  John  B.  Davis, 
Ji\,  superintendent,  who  is  in  Minneapolis  dealing  with  some  budget 
cuts  in  the  crises  of  our  schools. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  this  committee  today 
to  share  some  of  the  efforts  that  our  school  system  is  making  to  pro- 
vicle  educational  opportunities  for  all  children  in  Minneapolis  which 
will  provide  our  students  with  dignity  and  competency. 

The  Minneapolis  public  schools  currently  educate  61,590  students 
in  92  regular  schools  and  2?  special  education  stations.  In  addition 
to  the  6l,o90  public  school  students  in  Minneapolis,  approximately 
11^800  students  attend  private  or  parochial  schools. 

The  Mimieapolis  public  schools  are  |2overned  by  a  seven-member 
elected  board  of  education.  The  unpaid  board  members  are  elected 
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at  large  a]i(l  serve  O-year  terms.  Dr.  Jolin  B.  Davis,  Jr.  has  served 
as  sni)eriiitendent  of  schools  since  19G7.  He  leads  a  certified  sturf  of 
nearly  4,000  persons. 

Minneapolis  Jras  the  lar<rest  school  district  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. AVe  face  most  of  the  problems  confronting  the  districts  in  cities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

IjOss  of  students. — We  have  lost  8,560  students  since  19G8  and  esti- 
mate that  we  will  lose  an  additional  0,000  students  by  1075. 

Concenti'atioji  of  disadvantaged  students. — 12  percent  of  our  stu- 
dent body  canu-  from  AFDC  homes  in  1JH>8.  and  28  i)ercent  in  197'^: 
11  percent  of  ^Minnesota's  families  li\-ed  in  Minneapolis  iu  li>71, 
including-  81  percent  of  the  State's  families  on  AFDC. 

We  have  had  a  slow,  but  steady  increase  in  minority  gron[)  imu-oII- 
ments. — 10.7  percent  of  our  student  body  came  from  minority  <»:roup 
families  in  1J)6S,  and  15.9  percent  in  1072;  80.<S  percent  of  our  black 
clementai'y  school  students  attend  12  of  our  66  regular  elemeiUary 
schools;  22.S  percent  of  our  1,486  American  Indian  elementary-aged 
students  attend  4  of  our  6G  regular  elementary  schools. 

Five  of  our  92  regular  schools  have  a  student  body  of  more  than  60 
peiTcnt  racial  nnnoi*ity  gi*ou]>stude]its;  2o  of  our  66  elementary  scho.ils 
have  mhiority  group  enrollments  of  less  than  5  percent. 

Our  system  is  current]}'  ynder  an  order  of  tlic  Fedei-al  district 
court  to  implement  a  3-year  desegregation/integration  [>ian  which 
involves  the  construction  of  three  expanded  connnunity  elementaiy 
schools,  additions  to  five  elementary  schoolsj  and  one  new  ek»mentary 
school. 

The  desegregation/integration  j^lau  calls  for  changing  a  number  of 
secondary  school  attendance  boundaries,  converting  five  junior  high 
scliools  into  schools  serving  grades  7-8  and  three  senior  liigli  schools 
into  schools  serving  grades  9-12.  One  junior  high  will  serve  only  ninth 
gradei's  and  one  junior  high  will  be  completely  phased  out  as  a  second- 
ary school  and  converted  into  an  elementary  school. 

This  plan  will  inove  the  district  toward  integi'ation,  but  at  great 
dollar  costs  including:  $19,150,000  for  new  school  construction  and 
school  rehabilitation,  $544,000  for  in-service  hninan  relations  ti-ain- 
ing  for  faculty  and  staff,  and  $198,000  in  local  doUai'S  for  transpoi-ta- 
tion. 

These  necessary  costs  are  justiRable,  but  they  come  at  a  time  when 
budget  shortages  seriously  threaten  man^^  educational  programs. 

Concentration  of  special  education  students. — The  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools  educate  ai^i^roximately  6  percent  of  Minnesota's  public 
elementary  and  secondary  students,  but  15  percent  of  tlie  State's 
special  education  students*  We  receive  tuition  from  suburban  districts 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  pliysicallj^  handicapped  and  hearing-impaired 
nonresident  students  we  educate,  but  inadequate  State  support  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  special  education  population  in  our  schools. 
•Ten  perce]it  of  our  1972-73  local  budget  will  go  for  the  disproj^ortionr 
'ate  number  of  special  education  students  enrolled  iu  Minneapolis* 

We  have  an  old  physical  plant.  Nineteen  of  our  buildings  in  use  are 
over  76  years  of  age.  We  wall  replace  14  of  the  oldest  buildings  by 
1975,  bub  the  high  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  the  added  costs  of  help- 
ing displaced  families  find  new  housing  xmits  are  such  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  bring  our  plant  up-to-date  without  outside  assistance. 

The  newer  school  buildings  in  the  suburbs  surrounding  our  city  help 
to  attract  families  who  are  needed  to  keep  the  city  viable. 

05-545—73— pt.  1  28 
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The  cojicentrution  of  Jow-inconic  students  and  the  diversity  of 
population  is  illustrated  in  the  table  attached  to  the  statenieiit.  Tlie 
table  compares  schools  sei'viiiij^  concenti'ations  of  AFDC  students 
with  those  serving  populations  with  fe^v  students  from  AFDC 
fa  milieus. 

As  ]')art  of  our  on<:^oing  effort  to  become  more  accountable  to  the 
conunnnity  we  serve,  M'e  published  a  document  entitled  "Profiles  of 
I\n*forinancc''  wliich  gives  socioeconomic  and  test  score  data  on  every 
school  iu  our  district.  We  liave  also  isolated  building  by  building 
instructional  cost  and  enrollment-staff  ratio  for  every  building  in 
our  system  for  the  1971-72  and  1972-73  school  3^ears. 

Tlio  instructional  costs  per  students  in  tlie  accompanying  table  are 
1972-73  cost's.  We  have  pi'ovided  a  copy  of  both  documents  for  tlie 
conunitteeconnsd. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  liavc  included  longevity  in 
oui*  cost.  It  tends  to  sliow  the  outlying  areas  Jiaving  fairly  high  costs. 

The  accompanying  table  compares  elementary  schools  with  tlie 
greatest  AFDC — 54r-73  percent— student  population  with  nine  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  Avith  the  lowest  AFDC— 2-6  percent — population. 
Four  junior  high  schools  with  the  highest  AFDC  percentage  of  en- 
rollment— 47-G3  percent — were  compared  with  the  four  junior  high 
schools  witli  the  loAvest  AFDC — o-ll  percent — eni*ollmcnt.  Tliree  sen- 
ior high  s'^^'liools  with  the  highest  percentage  of  AFDC  students — 
2'^Ir-30  ])ercent — were  compared  with  the  three  senior  higli  schools  with 
the  lowest  percentage  of  AFDC  students — 3-9  percent. 

You  can  see  that  our  system  has  invested  heavil}^  in  manpower  and 
local  instructional  costs  in  the  inner  city  high  enrollment  AFDC 
schools.  All  of  the  high  enrollment  AFDC  schools  are  title  I  program 
scliools.  There  are  significant  differences  in  test  scores  at  all  levels. 

While  the  test  scores  are  lower  in  the  high  AFDC  schools  at  all 
levels,  note  that  36.6  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  inner  city  high 
schools  attend  college  and  that  those  attending  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota had  a  2.33  (C)  gradepoint  average  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  students,  we  must  provide  a  wide  range 
of  programs  at  our  inner  city  high  schools:  remedial,  social  worker 
contact,  counseling,  nutritional  service  and  liealth  facilities^  along 
with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  young  American  Indian,  the  tuLare 
black  leader,  and  the  AFDC  student  who  have  potential  to  break  the 
vicious  poverty  cycle;  they  need  the  opportunity  for  advanced  sci- 
ence, access  to  the  computer  terminal,  and  advanced  foreigii  language 
courses  just  as  much  as  the  student  from  a  more  aflluent  area. 

We  are  attempting  to  provide  a  complete  education  for  the  child 
with  limited  ability  and  background  and  the  child  with  great  potential 
in  iho  same  building.  To  lielp  both  move  to  the  maximum  of  their 
]>otential  and  I'etain  a  positive  self-image  while  being  able  to  accept 
others  is  our  greatest  educational  challenge.  The  staft'  capabilities, 
curriculum  options,  and  supportive  services  necessaiy  to  accomplish 
the  task  ai*e  costly. 

This  has  been  supplemented  in  an  effort  to  give  the  best  possible 
education  to  disadvantaged  youth. 

Before  looking  at  some  of  the  ways  we  are  using  and  hope  to  continue 
to  use  local,  State,  and  Federal  dollai^s,  I  would  like  to  share  a  grow- 
ing concern  facing  onr  scl'iOol  system.  We  are  getting  increasing  pres- 
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SI  lie  from  parents  in  the  outer  ring  of  Minneapolis  to  spend  more  money 
on  tlieir  children, 

PariMits  from  outer  ring  schools  indicate  tliat  their  children  should 
have  all  of  the  advantages  of  imier  city  schools — that  is,  better  stall- 
student  ratio,  more  teacher  aides,  materials  from  tlie  instructional 
niatorials  center,  and  more  of  the  inservice  staff  development  and  lui- 
man  Isolations  training*  which  has  been  proA'ided  inner  city  teachers. 

Wo  ha\*e  explained  to  parents  tJiat  title  I  fmids  are -dedicated  to 
selected  student  populatioUvS  and  that  we  must  maintain  our  etl'oit  in 
tlie  iimer  ctiy  in  order  to  contiiuie  receiving  title  I  funds.  Some  outer 
ring  ])avents  still  want  more  money  spent  on  their  children. 

Oui*  State  legislature  added  a  dimension  to  the  Miimesota  founda- 
tion aid  program  in  1071  wiiich  gives  eacli  school  district  in  tlio  State 
ojie-lialf  additional  ]>upil  unit  of  State  aid  for  eacli  AFDC  child  in 
attendance  in  nny  public  school  in  the  district.  This  recogjiitiou  of 
edn(!ational  overburden  added  some  $4.5  million  to  the  1071-^72  income 
of  the  ^Minneapolis  public  schools,  but  the  percentage  of  State  support 
of  maintenance  costs  is  less  than  40  percent  compared  to  66  percent 
average  for  all  districts  in  the  State. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  all  of  tlie  programs  operating  in  Mhine- 
aj)olis  witli  major  or  partnerslii]>  support  from  Federal  funds.  That 
would  take  too  much  time  and  yon  vshould  really  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  from  some  of  our  stalf  who  live  day-to-day  on  the  line  with 
students. 

The  sample  of  programs  I  will  try  to  share  with  you  will  point 
to  (he  range  of  educational  opportunities  we  provide  to  disadvantaged 
3'outli. 

Since  support  to  urban  education  via  the  ESEA  began  in  1065, 
our  system  lias  absorbed  nearly  $2  million  woitli  of  progranis  entirely 
funded  with  Federal  money.  This  has  placed  a  severe  strain  on  our 
local  budget. 

Our  initial  teacher  aide  program  was  totally  funded  with  title  I 
mone^^s.  This  year  huds  $500,000  in  Federal  funds  mixed  with  $1.2 
)njl]ion  in  local  moneys  to  support  some  1,130  aides  who  add  the 
human  ])ower  to  assist  students  in  our  system  to  learn  about  them- 
selves, as  well  as  subject  matter. 

The  work  opportunity  center,  which  is  a  work-oriented  secondary 
]n*ogram  for  students  M'ho  could  not  succeed,  for  whatever  reason, 
in  the  ti*aditional  setting,  began  witli  total  Federal  funding  under  the 
old  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  It  is  now  operating  with  local  and  State 
support,  $270,000  local  dollars  will  go  into  the  WOC  this  school  year. 

We  began  a  community  resource  volunteer  program  under  a  title 
III  ESFA  grant  in  1967.' The  program  now  is  locally  funded  and  has 
ovei'  1,202  trained  volunteers  who  visit  elementary  classrooms  to 
broaden  the  range  of  interests  and  subjects  available  to  our  students. 
Tlie  local  support  of  the  CRV  ]n*ograin  last  year  was  some  $55,000 
plus  a  foundation  grant  of  $8,800. 

The  system  has  also  continued  local  support  of  a  music  demonstra- 
tion center  and  a  Twin  City  Institute  for  talented  youth  program 
initiated  under  title  III  sponsorship.  So  we  are  trying  to  carry  out 
the  programs  we  did  begin.  * 

Tlierc  arc  some  10,000  Minneapolis  children  eligible  for  title  I 
ESEA  ])rogra]ns.  These  children  attend  25  title  1  elementary  scliools, 
5  title  I  junior  high  schools,  3  senior  high  schools,  and  7  parochial 
schools. 
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Tlie  i^seai'cli  and  evaluation  section  of  our  district  has  coordinated 
the  evaluation  of  the  many  programs  'sve  have  developed  to  sci've 
Minnea}X)lis  studcnis.  Evaluatio}i  results  liave  led  to  the  modification 
.  and  improvement  of  seveml  beginning  ellorts.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  evaluation  reports  show  growth  in  reading  and  match  |x>rforni- 
ance  in  our  inner  city  students.  Mr.  Chairuum,  1  luive  here  summaries 
of  several  reports  which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  record  along 
with  the  remainder  of  my  prepared  statement. 

Chairman  Pkiucixs.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
and  these  documents  will  be  inserted  in  the  record, 

[Tlie  stateinent  referred  to  follows :] 

STATKMr.yv  OF  Lakry  ITahhjs,  Spkciai.  Assistant  to  thk  Supkkintendkxt  iok 
Urban  Affaius,  MI^•^*EAroLIS  Pubuc  Schools 

Our  system  has  used  the  majority  of  its  Title  I  fniuls  to  teach  children  to  read. 
When  MinneapoHs  began  a  Title  I  Beading  Program  in  1968.  20  different  readini; 
textbooks  were  used  in  our  schools.  Teachers  worrited  that  inner  city  children  wlio 
move  often  from  school  to  school  tended  to  become  confused  and  lose  ground. 
The  first  step  was  to  .standardize  the  reading  curriculnni  and  teaching  methods 
in  all  Title  I  schools.  Two  additional  steps  were  then  possible :  livst,  a  team  of. 
reading  experts  from  the  ^linneapolis  Public  Schools  began  creating  original 
instructional  materials  to  go  with  the  books.  Second,  teachers  began  attending 
workshops  and  University  classes  to  learn  ho^Y  to  use  the  new  materials. 

New  materials  were  developed  for  several  reasons.  They  could  give  children 
more  practice  than  textbooks  can  provide.  Xew  materials  can  let  children  learn 
in  different  ways.  Childrejj  can  listen  to  tapes;  they  can  trace  letters;  tlu\v 
can  flash  phrase  cards  to  each  other;  they  can  play  ghi  vummy  with  word  cards; 
they  can  build  words  with  letter  blocks  and  they  can  "walk  on  words".  In  one 
inner  city  classroom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  a  little  girl  explained  to  me 
that  I  could  only  walk  on  the  words  printed  on  little  pa])er  feet  it'  I  knew  the 
words.  The  easy  words  were  on  the  long  way  around  the  room  and  the  short 
cut  contained  the  hard  words.  The  idea  is  to  get  children  actively  involved  in 
a  lesson  and  to  give  teachers  more  choice.^  in  how  they  teach  reading  skHls. 

Separate  materials  are  produced  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  by 
two  teams  of  specialists.  Some  materials  sucli  as  that  prepared  for  kindergarten 
build  pre-reading  skills.  There  are  tests,  too,  to  help  teachers  decide  what  lessons 
a  cluld  needs  and  to  measure  his  progress. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  program  is  a  cadre  of  experienced  teachers  who  help 
classroom  teachers  "put  it  all  together".  They  show  teachers  how  to  organize 
the  materials,  how  to  decide  what  materials  are  best  for  each  child  and  how  to 
use  the  progress  tests. 

The  tenehing  materials  used  by  OMtle  I  rendinj?  tenchers  are  produced  by  the 
Title  I  hunt  motional  Materials  Center  which  is  located  in  a  building  in  the  South 
Title  T  target  area.  The  Lehmann  Center  \yas  sold  .to  the  Minneapolis  Pul>lie 
Schools  V>y  the  General  ?^ervice  Administration  for  $1.00.  The  building  which  we 
have  rehabilitate,d  now  contains  the  W.O.C,  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Program  and  otlier  programs  as  well  as  the  Instructional  Materials  Center. 

Tiie  Center  operates  much  like  a  traditional  print  ship.  It  distributes  to 
teachers  all  of  the  materials  designed  by  the  Title  I  reading  teams.  It  produces 
**little  books'*  written  by  teachers,  as  well  as  games,  worksheets  and  tests — all 
colorful  and  original.  The  IMC  stresses  rapid  production  for  low  cost  If  a 
writing  team  or  teacher  produces  a  game,  for  example,  it  can  he  ja-inted,  packaged 
and  delivered  in  one  day.  This  is  important  for  teachers  who  prepare  material 
to  help  a  student  or  group  of  students. 

The  Center  has  a  library  of  video  taped  lessons  on  how  to  teach  reading.  A 
teacher  who  wants  to  brush  up  on  specific  ways  of  teaching  reading  can  go  to  the 
Center  to  see  the  videotapes.  This  procedure  makes  the  best  possible  of  lessons 
prepared  by  reading  experts. 

Even  though  we  are  moving  in  a  number  of  directions  to  help  children  learn 
to  read,  there  are  still  too  many  fifth  graders  who  may  be  asked  to  read  a  5th 
grade  science  or  math  book  but  only  read  at  the  second  or  third  grade  level. 
To  help  tiiese  students,  the  Title  I  Cassette  Program  was  developed  two  years 
ago  at  Clinton  Elementary  School  (a  Title  I  school).  The  idea  was  to  read  these 
cliildren's  lessons  on  cassette  tapes,  so  they  could  learn  by  listening. 
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Lctlin??  diildren  learn  Ii.v  listoninj?  worked  so  well  that  soon  toiicliors  at  otiier 
Title  I  schools  wanted  cassette  lessons,  too.  The  Cassette  rnwani  was  moved 
to  the  Instructional  Materials  Center  where  the  staff  has  experience  in  mass  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  teaching  materials. 

Last  fall,  the  Cassette  Program  staff  (1972-73  Inidget  .^135,8^])  8uiJi)lied  each 
Title  I  elementary  school  with  2(X>  cassette  tape  lessons  catalogued  and  ready  for 
teachers  to  check  out  just  as  they  would  library  books.  Another  l(XX)  taiws  will 
I)e  distributed  this  spring.  Each  school  has  assigned  a  specially  trained  teacher 
aide  to  maintain  its  library. 

There  are  tajjes  on  language  arts,  literature  for  listening,  math,  science  and 
social  studies.  Tapes  have  been  made  to  accompany  the  basic  reading  books. 

Children  like  the  taped  lessons  because  they  can  use  theui  themselves.  Teachers 
like  the  tlexiVdlity  they  allow.  One  group  of  children  can  use  the  tapes  while  the 
teacher  wf>rks  with  another  group. 

We  all  know  that  some  cliildren  in  grades  4  through  0  are  non-readers  or  read 
at  the  first  grade  level.  These  children  are  embarrassed  at  their  failures.  They 
tune  the  teacher  out.  skip  or  act  out  in  school. 

In  order  to  help  older  children  learn  to  read,  the  Minnoapolis  Schools  oijcned 
two  IJasie  Skills  Centers  in  1008.  The  current  budget  of  the  Basic  School  Centers 
is  divided  between  local  funds  (Ji;ir)7.731)  and  Title  1  (.?170,00()).  These  (enters 
serve  about  .700  children  per  year.  These  children  spend  40  minutes  each  school 
day  at  a  center — part  of  them  in  the  classroom  and  the  rest  of  the  time  with 
individually  progranuned  teaching  machines. 

Teaching  older  children  to  read  hadn't  l)eeu  tried  nuich  before  10(kS.  The  first 
grade  hooks  W'ere  too  childish  for  the  fourth  grader — let  alone  a  juni(U'  high  stu- 
dent. Center  staff  had  to  start  from  scratch.  The  new  curriculum  is  called 
simply  ''the  Beginning  l^eading  Program."  The  curriculum  is  based  on  fihustrips 
and  cassette  tapes  made  especially  for  Dorsett  machines — they  look  like  a  small 
TV  aud  ti  picture  can  he  found  on  page  3  of  the  issue  of  the  "School  Community 
News"  attached  to  this  material.  Program  for  other  machines  inchuling  the 
Talking  Typewriter  plus  lessons  and  games  for  the  classroom  are  coordinated 
with  the  Beginning  Reading  Program. 

Teacher  aides  are  an  iini)ortant  element  in  the  Basic  Skills  Centers.  "I'hey 
tutor  children  in  the  Center's  classroom.  They  also  help  children  with  all 'the 
machines,  they  answer  questions,  they  encourage  and  they  help  provide  the  human 
caring  element  which  must  be  present  if  the  nuichines  are  to  really  help  chihlren 
accomplish  the  awful  challenge  of  learning  to  read. 

M'e  have  no  single  remedial  reading  i)rograni  for  Title  I  junior  and  senior 
liigh  students. 

Some  junior  highs  send  students  to  the  Basic  Skill  Centers  for  help  but 
most  operate  remedial  English  and  math  programs  in  their  buildings. 

Phillips  Junior  High  School  which  serves  a  number  of  American  Indian  stu- 
dents is  using  reading  material  created  by  the  Job  Coriis.  Reading  specialists  at 
Phillips  have  adapted  the  materials  for  their  students  and  have  addcnl  several 
thousand  selections.  The  result  is  a  collection  of  books,  stories  aud  articles 
which  appeal  to  teen-agers  at  every  reading  level.  Students  choose  what  they 
want  to  road  at  their  level,  then  take  a  test  and  move  on.  There  are  also  film- 
strips  on  many  subjects.  Pve  watched  this  program  and  it  has  a  great  advantage. 
In  a  class  where  everyone  is  using  the  same  material,  the  poor  reader  is  reminded 
of  his  or  her  failure  every  day.  The  child  who  can't  read  well  or  not  at  all 
knows  that  the  other  students  are  on  the  third  page  by  the  time  he  or  she  has 
finished  half  a  page*  In  the  Phillips  Job  Conis  program,  there  are  dozens  of 
pieces  of  material  on  each  subject  at  the  various  reading  levels.  You  can  go 
over  something  several  times  and  no  one  else  has  to  know.  Ifs  great  to  watch 
children  who  usually  dislike  school,  looking  at  material,  that  they  can  read  and 
which  isn't  Dick  and  Jane  type  stuff,  but  items  designed  to  interest  the  inner  city 
youth.  There  is  $35,000  budgeted  for  this  program  this  school  year  which  will 
serve  some  330  youth.  This  program  will  cost  about  $l06  per  participant  but 
could  well  be  the  supporting  kind  of  program  which  will  help  a  youth  stay  in 
school. 

One  of  our  inner  city  junior  high  schools  and  one  inner  city  senior  high  school 
are  using  a  different  approach.  Their  remedial  reading  classes  leave  their  build- 
ing and  go  out  to  a  mobile  van  parked  on  the  school  grounds.  The  vans  oon- 
tain  Dorsett  teaching  uinchiues — tiie  T.V.-like  machine  used  in  the  Basic  Skill 
Centers.  The  lessons  are  different.  Curricuhun  takes  off  where  the  Basic  Skill 
Center  material  leaves  off— at  about  the  fourth  grade  level.  The  curriculum  is 
aimed  at  helping  students  learn  new  words  and  understand  more  of  what  they* 
read.  Each  van  serves  about  2S0  students  a  year  or  70  per  quarter.  Each  van  is 
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staffofl  by  a  teacher  and  a  teacher  aide.  The  budget  for  the  vniis  for  1072-*7:»  will 
be  ,$48,G74  or  about  ^17 i\  for  eafh  secondary  student.  Part  of  the  costs  cover  de- 
veh)i)ing  additional  uiaterinl  for  the  participating  .students. 

^Ve  have  tried  to  develop  options  for  students  who  normally  cannot  succetMl  in 
the  traditional  school  setting.  I  njontioned  the  Work  Opportunity  Center  earlier. 
At  tiie  junior  high  level,  the  Lincoln  Learning  Center  and  the  Bryant  YIOS  (Youth 
Educational  Services)  Center  are  small  junior  high  schools  in  non-school  settings. 

The  Lincoln  Learning  Center  is  housed  in  a  small  factory  building  in  an  ur!)an 
renewal  area.  The  program  .serves  some  50  boys  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  tying 
learning  to  real  life  work  experiences. 

The  linjiint  YES  Center  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  main  i)lant  of  a  local 
indnstry — tlie  Honeywell  Corporation.  Each  year  50  boys  and  girls  who  are  behind 
in  school,  who  lack  interest  in  learning  and  who  need  to  gain  .self-con tidence  at- 
tend classes  at  the  YES  Center.  Junior  high  is  a  tough  age  for  ail  kids — and  for 
the  YEJS  kids  it  has  been  really  rough — almost  all  of  them  had  bt^en  problems  in 
their  regular  school  and  often  at  home  and  in  the  comnuuiity. 

At  YES  students  lind  a  specially  trained  staff  pf  teachers  committed  to  giv- 
ing them  a  new  start.  Every  youth  gets  a  chance  to  succeed.  Each  student  has 
been  helped  to  set  short  term  goals  that  he  or  she  can  reach.  Progress  is  often 
slow,  but  progress  builds  upon  progress.  The  Center  has  support  froui  Title  I,  from 
the  local  district,  from  siKJcial  education  and  a  grant  from  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
plus  help  from  the  Honeywell  Corporation.  The  Lincoln  Learning  Center  lias  as- 
sistance from  General  Mills  and  several  other  corporations.  We  have  moved  to 
involving  the  business  conmi unity  as  partners  in  inner  city  education. 

Tlie  attention  paid  to  students,  setting  goals,  visiting  parents  and  helping  stu- 
dents to  help  each  other  has  paid  ofC  at  the  Bryant  YES  Center.  Standardized 
tests  in  the  last  year  have  shown  that  the  students  have  nmde  "excellent  pro- 
gress in  reading"  and  "good  progress  in  math."  The  sell-control  and  self-con- 
iidence  these  students  are  gaining  may  even  be  more  important  than  the  academic 
growth.  The  school  systeu)  has  developed  a  THlc  I  Math  Profjmhi  which  is  based 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  reading  program.  Skilled  teachers  are  develophig 
material  to  make  math  nieauingful  and  enjoyable  to  inner  city  students.  Teachers 
are  being  trained  tx)  use  the  new  material  and  the  Instructional  Materials  Center 
turns  out  the  material  at  much  less  than  commercial  costs.  The  Math  Basic 
Skills  Development  Project  serves  the  live  Title  I  junior  highs.  Workbooks  on 
math  are  being  developed  for  students  with  limited  reading  ability.  AH  of  ns 
can  remember  the  "word  problems"  that  many  students  couldn^t  compute  because 
they  couldn't  read  the  problem. 

I  could  go  on  describing  programs,  but  that  would  make  it  seem  that  we  do  not 
really  face  problems.  Our  target  schools  (Title  I  schools)  serve  neighborhoods 
which  are  iu  constant  change  and  which  face  the  whole  gamut  of  problems  of 
urbanity:  high  unemployment,  health  problems,  inadequate  housing  and  the 
works.  Students  come  to  school  hungry,  students  come  to  school  with  little  faith 
that  an  education  will  really  help  them  get  work,  and  many  students  come  to 
school  angry — angry  at  a  nation  where  their  dad  can't  find  work,  where  their 
mother  is  looked  down  upon  because  she  doesn't  have  a  husband,  and  angry  at  a 
nation  where  Black  was  never  said  to  be  beautiful  until  it  was  said  by  Blacks 
with  clenched  fists,  angry  at  a  school  system  that  sometimes  doesn't  understand 
them  and  responds  often  slowly  as  does  any  massive  institution. 

We  have  schools  where  Black  and  "White  kids  are  expressing  hatred  toward  each 
othe  .  And  this  situation  is  not  limited  to  the  inner  city.  The  challenge  of  liow 
to  help  our  young  people  learn  to  treat  each  other  with  human  dignity  may  well  be 
the  greatest  educational  challenge  of  all  in  the  1970's. 

The  categorical  aid  programs  which  provide  federal  funds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  categorical  program.s  point 
funds  to  the  children  with  the  most  need.  They  allow  partnership  funding  where 
federal  funds  can  be  combined  with  local  district  funds  and  monies  from  busi- 
nesses and  foundations  to  allow  new  approaches  to  serving  the  disadvantaged. 

The  categorical  aid  via  Title  I  of  ESEA  stated  loud  and  clear  that  the  national 
leadership  did  want  disadvantaged  youth  to  have  the  best  possiI:)le  education. 
Parents  in  advantaged  schools  who  would  have  the  local  district  spend  etpial 
dollars  on  every  child  or  more  dollars  in  outer  ring  schools  because  *'our  chil- 
dren appreciate  and  can  benefit  from  an  education"  are  able  to  tolerate  Title  I 
monies  going  to  inner  city  schools. 

Title  I--Part  C  which  allows  special  funds  for  districts  with  5,000  or  m(UH> 
disadvantaged  students  or  districts  with  more  than  20  percent  disadvantaged 
students  has  placed  funds  in  areas  of  the  greatest  need.  The  amount  of  money 
hQS  been  relatively  small  (less  than  $100,000  per  year),  but  it  lias  enabled  us  to 
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tost  new  dimensions  U)  the  ongoing  Title  I  program.  For  exampk*.  in  fiscal  yt^ar 
1072,  the  i)rog:ram  in  intermediate  reading,  wliicli  is  not  a  luirt  of  tlio  prioririe.s 
of  I'art  A  of  Title  I  was  tested  willi  Part  C  funds  at  the  reques^t  of  the  Parent's 
Advisory  Connnitte.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  Part  C  funds  have  been  used  to  initiate 
primary  level  math  labs  for  Title  I  children  in  live  target  I  elementary  schools. 
Parent  and  teacher  involvement  has  enhanced  the  programs  we  have  developed 
under  Title  L  Part  C. 

There  is  great  need  for  federal  support  for  students  residing  in  public  housing 
projects.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  local  tax  base,  the  district  laces  a  unique 
concentration  of  multiple  disadvantaged  students.  The  majority  of  the  elemen- 
tary age  students  residing  in  public  housing  projects  in  Minneapolis  attend  two 
northside  elementaiy  schools.  These  two  schools  have  a  combined  jiopulation 
of  1,148  students  of  whom  67  percent  come  from  AFDC  families  and  OS  pei'cent 
from  minority  group  homes.  The  per  pupil,  instructional  cost  for  1972-7o  will  be 
.$i}31.51  compared  to  ?T42.1G  for  all  elementary  students  and  $000.70  for  students 
from  a  group  of  schools  with  low  APDC  populations.  Pifty-eigbl  percent  of  all 
adults  in  Minneapolis  in  1970  had  completed  high  school,  but  only  oo  percent  of 
the  adults  in  the  area  served  by  these  two  elementary  schools.  The  lack  of  ed- 
ucated adults  limits  the  leadership  for  community  support  of  students. 

The  fourth  grade  ability  tests  given  city- wide  show  23  percent  of  all  students 
below  average  and  23  percent  above  average.  q?hese  two  elementary  schools 
fourth  graders  scores  showed  46  percent  below  average  and  only  7  percent  above 
average.  There  must  be  continued  compensatory  and  developmental  programs 
for  these  student;s"from  public  housing  projects  if  the  children  from  these  con- 
centrations of  poverty  are  ever  to  take  their  place  as  producing  rather  than 
consuming  members  of  society.  There  is  great  need  for  immediate  federal  support 
for  Micm  wliile  they  are  .still  children. 

The  schools  of  urban  America  have  been  given  the  challenge  to  serve  student 
populations  which  are  growing  progressively  more  disadvantaged.  The  citizens  of 
urban  America  will  not  provide  the  resources  to  do  the  job  unless  t lie  federal 
government  gives  leadership  through  the  dedication  of  funds  to  serve  those  chil- 
dren who  have  no  reaUvoice  of  their  own. 

EDUCATION   AJs'D  AFDC 

Mhmcapoii?  i/uhlic  schools 

A  review  of  Profiles  of  Performance  and  the  1972-1973  Expenditures  by  School 
Buildings  shows  interesting  relationships  between  the  i)erceutage  of  AFDC  stu- 
dents in  a  school  population,  test  scores,  attendance,  pupil-total  staff  ratio  and 
instructional  costs  per  student. 

Schools  involved  in  this  comparison  include  : 

Elementary, — Annatage,  Bethune,  Burroughs,  Fulton,  Hall,  XTarrison.  Ilay, 
Kenny,  Kenwood,  Lake  Harriet,  Mann,  Northrop,  Page,  Wenonah,  and  Willard. 

Junior  JlUjh. — Anthony,  Bryant,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Nokomis,  Pliillips.  Bamsey 
and  Southwest.  /'  / 

Senior  Ilii/h, — Central,  Henry,  North,  South,  Southwest  and  WMshburn. 

Six  elementary  schools  with  the  greatest  AFDC  (n4%-73%)  student  popula- 
tion were  compared  with  nine  elementary  schools  with  the  lowest  AFDC  popula- 
tion (2%-6%). 

Four  junior  high  schools  with  high  AFDC  percentage  (47%-G39r)  were  com- 
pared with  four  junior  high  schools  with  lowest  AFDC  percentage  (5%~11%). 

Three  senior  high  schools  with  the  highest  percentage  of  AFDC  students  (24%- 
30%)  were  compared  with  the  three  senior  high  schools'  with  lowest  percentage 
of  AFDC  students  (3%-9%). 
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Students—Elementary   31.252....   3.361   4,064. 

AFDC   27  percent.  63  percent   5  percent. 

Percent  high  school  graduates  53  percent  44  percent  (31  to  54  percent). .  78  percent  (64  to  85  percent). 

among  adults. 

Numbsr  of  students  per  total   16.0 =62.5  per  1,000   20.6=48.5  per  1,000. 

staff. 

1972-73instruction3lcosls..,  J742.16   $319.18($727.42to$980.15)...  $6%.70 ($646.67  to $767.01), 

4th  grade  school  ability: 

Above  average  23  psrcent  8  percent  (2  to  13  percent)  40  percent  (29  to  48  percent). 

Belowaverage  23perc3nl  40 percent (28 to 69 percent)..  6 percsnt (1  to  10 percent). 

6th  grade  reading  compre- 
hension: 

Above  average  23perc5nt  6.5 percent (3  to 9 percent)  45.0  percent (24  to64  percent. 

Belov^  average.   23  percent  49.6  percent  (44  to  60  percent).  7.2  percent  (2  to  16  percent). 

Atlend^ance:  Oct.  9  to  Dec.  5,  94.52  percent  91.74  psrcent  (3.63  percent)...  95.37  percent. 

Students-Junior  high   13,479   2,982   3.838. 

AFDC...'.  23  percent   52.3  percent   7.8  percent. 

Percent  high  school  graduates  58percent  46.9  percent  (37  to  58  percent).  81.31  percent  (47  to  83  per- 

among  adults.  cent). 

Number  of  students  per  total   14.8=67.6  per  1,000   19.2=52.1  per  1,000. 

staff. 

1972-73  instructional  costs  $620.16  ($510.04  to  $711.56)...  $585.03  ($523.56  to  $680.05). 

7th  grade  ability: 

Above  average  23  percent  8.02  percent  (4  to  13  percent)..  36.4  percent  (24.48  percent). 

Belowaverage   23  percent  41  percent  (33.48  percent)   11.2  percent  (8  to  14  percent). 

Attendance:  Oct.  9,  to  Dec.  15,  91.67  percent   83.40  percent  (5.61  percent)...  94.01  percent. 

Students-Senior  high   lb,762   3.989   4,880. 

AFDC  15percent  32.7 percent (24 to 39 percent).  5.9 percent (3 to 9 percent). 

Percent  high  school  graduates  58  percent  47.0  psrcent  (42  to  53  percent).  67.2  percent  (50  to  80  percent). 

among  adults. 

Number  of  students  per  total   16.4=60.9  per  1,000   20.4  =  49.0  per  1.000. 

staff. 

1972-73  Instructional  costs   $605.44  ($593.26  to  $639.41)...  $521.22  ($489.32  to  $572.10). 

1970  senior  act  (18.9  norm)-..  19.9   17.6(17.0  to  18.1)   20.6  (20.0  to  21.1). 

Percent  attending  college  46  percent  36.6  percent  <32  to  44  percent).  53.2  percent  (37  to  63  percent). 

CLA  grade  average  all  frosh...  2.63  all  frosh   2.33  (2.24  to  2.38)   2.69(2.51  to  2.82). 

Attendance:  Oct. 9,  to  Dec.  15   82.17  perc:..;(10.91  percent)..  93.08  percent. 

1972. 

riiaii  iuan  Pkhkixs.  Do  you  wish  to  siiininarizo  tliat  shitemont  ? 

Air.  JI.Muas.  Yes,  I  do,  veiT  c|uickly.  Tho  suinmary  I  Avoiild  make 
would  be.  tliis.  Tlie  incliisioii  of  title  I  funds  has  allowed  us  the  flexi- 
bility to  do  sonui  kinds  of  creative  thinj^s  that  Ave  could  not  otherwise 
have  done.  "^AVhave  been  able  to  work  with  yoiiiif^sters  in  our  settin<z'. 

I  think  the  crax  of  the  importance  of  title  I  is  that  this  country, 
tlirough  it$  nati  jnal  leadership  in  development  of  title  I,  has  said  it 
is  ij!ij)()rt::nt  that  we  provide  special  assistiiJice  to  low-income  yoiin<>- 
stei*s.  they  should  ^et  special  help. 

This  Nation  recognizes  that  students  fi-om  disadvantaged  families 
ixeed  the  assistauc^e  to  be  able  to  compete. 

I  think  that  I  would  speak  to  title  I,  pait  C,  pointing  out  in  our 
statement  that  v.*e  have  worked  with  our  parents'  advisory  committees 
and  teachei*s.  It  has  given  us  flexibility  to  saj',  ''Here  is  something 
that  you  can  help  develop." 

1  would  mtcrate  the  pressure  we  are  getting  fi-om  our  outlying 
parents  tliat  we  spend  our  money  on  a  student-by-student  basis.  The 
title  I  fund  has  given  us  this  ability  to  concentmte  where  it  is  needed. 

I  would  also  plead  for  consideration  of  part  C  of  Public  Law  874. 
We  have  data  in  the  testimony  showing  the  tremendous  amount  of 
input  necessaiy  to  work  with  the  students  from  the  public  housing 
projects. 

So  I  guess  I  would  summarize  by  saying  that  one  of  the  things  that 
title  I  has  done  is  to  provide  some  real  local  leadeiship.  The  title  I 
parents  are  not  going  to  get  on  the  boards  of  any  major  city  in  the 
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coiuiti'v — they  don't  have  tho  political  ])c)\voi'.  they  don't  have  t]m 
financial  resources  to  be  part  of  the  sel\ool  boai'ds  of  our  Nation  that 
really  make  decisions.  TJic  title  I  advisory  parents  do  have  access 
and  control  and  a  voice,  and  a  real  ojie,  in  saying  how  somn  money  is 
spent  on  theii*  youngsters. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  distinguished  gentlemen 
for  making  statements  that  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are  A-ery  beneiicial 
to  the  committee. 

It  Avould  sen^e  no  useful  pui'pose  for  me  to  spend  a  long  time  intei-- 
rogating  each  one  of  you  gentlemen,  but  I  think  wc  will  abide  by  the 
o-jninutG  rule  on  the  lirst  go-around,  and  tlien  we  will  give  the  mem- 
bers all  the  time  that  they  want. 

Dr.  Gittings,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  there  was 
concrete  data  that  title  I  Avas  achieving  i*esults  as  measured  by  test 
scores,  and  you  also  said  that  children  are  starting  to  change  their  at- 
titude about  themselves  and  about  society. 

Xow  my  question  is  sunply  "this:  Do  you  believe  that  we  might  im- 
peril the  gains  that  you  have  spoken  at)out  by  changing  all  the  rules 
under  the  so-called  special  revenue-sharing  plan  ?  Just  answer  that  in 
a  simple  way. 

yiv.  GiiTiNGS.  I  ceitaiuly  do  believe. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Why,  briefly. 

Mr.  GimxGS.  I  believe  so  bec^iuse,  as  the  other  gentlemen  have 
intimated,  there  is  no  guarantee  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
if  we  change  to  special  revenue-sharing  the  funds  AVill  no  longei*  be  con- 
centrated on  the  youngsters  Avho  most  need  them  because  of  their  his- 
toiy  of  deprivation.  If  we  can't  continue  wlnit  now  seems  to  be  going 
Avell,  I  think  Ave  just  do  imperil  the  gains  that  we  have  alin?ady  made. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  All  right. 

Di\  Tjehne,  you  stated  that  it  was  important  to  spend  funds  during 
the  early  years. 
Dr.  Lehxe.  Yes. 

Chairman  Perkix^s.  When  does  your  program  start  to  woi'lc  with 
these  children  ?  Just  tell  us. 

Dr.  Lehx-^e.  We  now  have  what  we  call  11  "child-parent  centers," 
Avhere  we  are  starting  at  the  age  of  three  involving  the  chikl.  The 
mother  must  make  a  commitment  to  also  share  pait  of  her  time  in  the 
school. 

Wheji  we  start  the  child  at  three  and  work  with  him,  keeping  him 
in  small  groups  of  perhaps  15,  we  have  found  really  that  the  gains 
we  have  made  cause  that  child  to  be  far  ahead  of  his  counterparts  in 
the  inner  city  and  cause  him  to  be  at  the  national  level.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  many  regional  centers  did  you  state  that 
you  had  in  Chicago  ? 

Dr.  Lehx'e.  We  said  we  had  11. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  And  you  have  the  parents  to  bring  those  chil- 
dren in  at  3? 
Dr.  Lehxe.  Yes,  tliat  is  correct. 

Chaii^man  Perkix^s.  And  you  have,  under  title  I,  paid  supervisors 
and  instructors  and  child  welfare  and  child  psychologists  and  so 
forth? 

Dr.  Lehxe.  Yes,  and  we  put  a  home  economist  in  the  school  to  work 
with  the  parents  in  terms  of  nutrition,  in  terms  of  working  with  the 
child  and  understanding  child  needs  and  development. 
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In  other  words,  what  we  are  doing  is  help  make  a  teacher  out  of 
the  parent.  We  find  it  works  well  and  we  try  to  keep  the  boy  or  girl 
in  the  scliool  until  the  third  grade,  and  by  that  time  ne  is  pretty  well 
along. 

Cliairnuin  Perkins.  Are  the  parents  doing  a  great  part  of  this  ? 

Dr.  Lehne.  Yes.  We  get  the  parent  out  of  the  home,  particularly 
the  mother.  She  shares  her  ideas  with  other  parents  and  it  is  very 
good. 

Chairman  Pkhkins.  Now  you  also  said  that  parents  must  also  be 
involved  in  the  schools.  Do  you  believe  that  the  requirement  for 
parental  involvemtuit  in  title  I  has  been  successful,  and  what  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  do  you  have? 

Dr.  Lehot.  In  i-esponse  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  it  is  suc- 
cessful. I  do  not  at  this  thne  have  any  ideas  for  greater  improvement. 
I  thij\k  if  the  funds  were  adequate  to  expand  the  programs  in  all  thel 
conununitios  that  need  them  and  deserve  them,  then  the  necessities 
will  reach  a  greater  portion  of  the  urban  part. 

Ciiairnian  Perkixs.  Mr,  Q.uie. 

i\Ir.  Qun];.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  ask  you  aoout  one  thing,  Mr.  Gittings,  you  said  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman  on  special  revenue  sharing  for  education.  It  seemod 
to  me  3^ou  are  talking  about  something  different  from  the  bill  of  last 
year.  Your  answer  indicated  there  would  not  be  any  concentration 
o^  the  funds  in  special  revenue  sharing  for  education,  but  last  year's 
bill  liad  the  five  categories.  All  it  did  was  consolidate  some  of  the 
existing  programs  in  tliose  five  categories. 

Won]  d  yon  e]  aborate  further  what  you  meant  by  that  ? 

M\\  GrmxGs.  I  thhik  if  I  understand  tJie  bill  to  which  you  refer 
correctly,  No.  1,  it  is  a  complete  change  from  what  we  are  presently 
doing  in  ESEA ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Qun:.  No. 

Mr.  GrrrixGs.  It  is  not  ? 

M\\  QuiE.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Using  entitlement  formula  and 
title  I  money  would  have  gone  for  compensatory  education  only, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  I  recall  tl^ey  were  going  to  use  the  title 
I  guidelines. 

Mr.  GiTTixGs.  If  it  is  going  to  use  the  title  I  guideUnes  and  we  are 
still  going  to  bt;  able  to  concentrate  on  the  cliildreu  on  wliom  we  are 
presently"  concentrating,  fine.  My  contention  is  if  we  are  changing 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  making  it  possible  to  use  this  money  dif- 
ferently, we  are  making  a  mistake,  based  on  the  simple  fact  that 
we  now  know  liow  to  use  tliis  mone5\ 

As  I  said  in  my  prepared  statement,  youngsters  are  makinf^  prog- 
ress, the  teacliers  and  the  administrators  are  comfortable  with  the 
procedure,  tlie  parents  have  become  thoroughly  involved.  If  we  are 
going  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  now  and  do  something  else, 
I  think  we  throw  oureelves  back  rather  than  keep  moving  forward. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  you  usually  condemn  suggestions  because  you  fear 
they  are  going  to*  change  the  rules  of  the  game  rather  than  find  out 
about  them? 

Mr.  GrrriXGS.  No,  I  am  not  automatically  a  person  to  resist  change, 
but  I  do  resist  changing  something  that  is  going  veiy  well  at  this 
point  and  has  not  yet  had  the  experience  to  make  it  go  better, 

Mr.  QuTE.  As  far  as  the  special  revenue  sharing,  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  going  to  be  this  year.  Maybe  you  have  seen  and  were  talking 
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about  some  bill  that  was  coming  up  that  I  have  not  had  a  cliancc  to 
see  yet.  1  was  going  to  find  out  where  you  found  out  about  it. 

As  far  as  special  revenue  sharing  of  last  year,  you  were  not  even 
talking  about  what  it  appeared  to  nie  to  be — and  I  gather  that  there 
is  soit  of  a  feeling  abroad  that  anything  this  administration  recom- 
mends as  a  change  is  wrong.  I  find  that  a  little  bit  through  sugges- 
tions I  make,  because  I  come  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  that  we  really  have  to  look  at  the  details  of  the  legislation 
to  see  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  There  mifflit  be  something  good 
that  tomes  out  of  this  admiuisti'ation,  and  if  there  is,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  have  an  open  mind  to  accept  it. 

I  am  certainly  willing  to  reject  anything  that  I  disagree  with.  Any 
of  you  people  can  lay  out  good  reasons  why  we  ought  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  (rriTiN'Gs.  As  you  are  saying,  we  may  be  talking  about  two 
different  tilings.  1  am  referring  to,  I  guess,  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  been  advised  of,  correctly  or  incorrectly. 

Chairman  Pkukins.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Afr.  QviK,  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Chairman  Peukixs.  It  would  seem  to  me,  though,  the  point  that 
we  liave  got  lO  nail  down  here  is  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  could 
change  the  dofinitioji  of  "disadvantaged''  every  year  if  lie  wanted  to. 
He  could  say  $3,500  one  year,  $2,000  another  year,  $4,000.  We  are 
going  to  liave  to.  I  would  think,  come  to  some  concrete  agreement 
somewhei'e  along  tlie  line  about  the  latitude  that  the  Secretary  has 
got,  because  tliat  could  tear  up  the  whole  operation  of  a  program 
in  a  rural  section  that  I  represent  or  in  a  metropolitan  section;  if 
the  Secretai*y  so  decides,  he  could  make  a  program  unworkable  by 
simply  changing  that  definition. 

Am  I  right  about  that  or  not,  Al?  If  a  Democratic  Secretary,  I  am 
talking  about,  M'ere  in  power  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Heaven  forbid  that  to  ever  happen. 

Mr.  Chaii'jnan,  you  are  riglit  on  that,  but  that  is  similar  to  what  wo 
do  on  a  numbei'  of  laws  that  we  pass,  where  you  ha\*'e — and  I  guess  they 
use  Department  of  Labor  statistics — a  changing  determination  of  wliat 
a^  low-family  income  is.  The  way  it  has  been  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  we  stayed  at  $2,000  all  the  time  because 
the  Congress  

Chairman  Perkins.  You  and  I  have  seen  them  change  definitions  to 
sa^'c  money.  We  have  seen  it  under  the  Johnson  administration,  we 
have  soon  it  under  the  school  lunch  program,  we  have  seen  it  under  all 
the  Presidents  and  all  the  administrations. 

;Mr.  QtnE.  I  don't  think  that  was  their  intent.  Tlieir  intent  was  to 
liave  the-  detormlnation  of  low  income  go  up  as  inflation  caused  the  in- 
come to  i|;'o  up»  That  is  my  undei'standing.  Of  course,  I  can  understand 
if  you  feel  that  this  woulcl  be  their  means  of  saving  money,  but  I  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  tli  at. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Gentlemen,  that  is  what  we  have  to  guai'd  and 
watch  liei'e. 

Mr.  Q.UIE.  Let  me  stait  out  with  Lai'ry.  What  program  that  j'ou 
used  title  I  money-f or,  that  you  got  rid  of  was  least  successful  ? 

Jlr.  Harris.  I  ^less  the  initial  program,  the  woi*st,  was  some  of  our 
beginning  efforts  in  I'eading.  The  first  tiling  that  we  got  back  from  the 
faculty  was  that  to  come  out  with  some  new  reading  guidelines  with- 
out some  common  denominators,  that  did  not  work. 
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So  tlic  second  year  oi!  title  I  wo  devolo])e(l  a  (M)iiinion  re'{idiiij::  text 
in  all  of  GUI'  schools.  The  mobility  ^vas  so  srreat  we  had  20  difl'ei'ent 
textbooks  being  used  in  our  first  etibit.  An  atteni])t  to  provide  common 
training  for  teac]ici*s  didn't  work  becanstv  we  didn't  liavc  the  right 
kind  of  materials.  We  developed  insti-nctional  materials  and  it  began 
to  move. 

I  suj>pose  tlic  otlier  aspect  that  we  I'an  into  with  title  I  was  nn  initial 
dj'ive  on  the  pait  of  a  mnnbev  of  om*  ]Deo])le  witliin  the  Minneapolis 
school  system  to  try  out  their  ideas.  The  discussion  I  remember  dur- 
ing tlie  early  days  of  title  I  was  some  real  tougli  iji-fightingin  the  Min« 
neapolis  scliools  because,  a  number  of  consultants  by  depaitment  basis 
M-ere  able  to  point  out  the  guidelines  that  the  money  had  to  go  to  those 
imier  city  schools.  We  began  looking  at  our  youngstei*s. 

I  suppose  tlie  hardest  thing  to  recognize  in  our  city  wa.s  for  the 
first  time  in  liistory  there  was  some  attention  being  paid  to  inner  city 
youngstei'S,  and  it  was  hard  for  a  lot  of  ])eople  to  believe, 

I  remember  the  first  battle  I  had  with  the  ^liimeapolis  scliools 
through  the  delinquency  program  %vas  it  ]»ad  to  be  all  kids  that  weiv 
dropouts  and  failures,  because  Ave  had  a  number  of  principals  that 
wanted  t-o  move  kids  who  where  behavior  problems.  It  took  our  school 
system  a  while  to  adjnst  to  the  point  where  there  were  guidelines.  We. 
Avei'c  going  to  spend  money  on  those  kids. 

Ml".  QuiE.  How  long  did  it  take  j^ou  to  determhie  those  programs 
that  didn't  work? 

Mr.  Harris.  In  some  instances  it  %vas  during  the  first  year.  The 
evaluation  material  you  have  in  a  couple  of  ])rograms  was  put  in  be- 
cause tJie  points  Avei'e  j'ccommendations  during  tJ)e  first  year  for 
change. 

In  a  couple  of  instances  we  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  do  this 
without  providing  the  teacher  trainuig.  and  we  learned  a  very  painful 
lesson  in  handing  a  teacher  new  materials  withont  training  lier  how 
to  use  them,  how  to  woi'k  Avith  the  kids,  how  to  explain  it  to  parents. 

One  of  the  things  we  didn't  do  witli  the  nrban  area  summer  program 
was  to  involve  the  ])arents.  There  was  a  sunnner  school  for  poor  kids, 
and  we  really  had  a  go-around  becanse  we  had  not  involved  the  parents 
in  sharing  the  idea-s. 

In  onr  testinionj^  we  Jiave  said  in  our  title  I  reading  program  is  a 
group  of  master  teachers  who  contimially  work  with  onr  teachers  even 
thongh  they  have  experience,  to  sort  of  bring  it  all  together,  to  step  in 
with  thejn,  to  go  over  tlie  lesson  plans.  I  tliink  we  have  to  recognize 
when  the  teacher  faces  a  classroom  witli  two-thirds  to  three-foiuths 
fi'om  disadvantaged  homes,  sometimes  it  can  get  to  be  ovorwhehning, 
and  we  liave  to  have  this  kind  of  additional  input. 

The  talking  typewriter  program  got  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  We 
have  rewritten  the  entire  cmTiculum  for  the  talking  typewriter  pro- 
gram because  it  was  a  little  bit  too  unsophisticated  in  the  hmer  city 
schools.  That  was  one  of  the  wildest  sessions  we  had. 

One  of  the  teachei's  Avrote  a  session  on  the  drums  for  kids  interested 
in  music,  and  it  really  turned  them  on.  Have  the  kids  look  at  it  and 
then  pnt  in  the  time  and  effort  to  use  it  Avell,  bnt  we  didn't  do  it  the 
fi  rst  time.  We  learned  the  hard  Avay . 

!Mr.  QuiK.  Have  you  gotten  rid  of  all  the  programs  that  have  not 
worked? 


Mr.  ITauius.  I  think  we  have  gotten  rid  of  most  of  thcui.  I  think  this 
has  the  "impacted  wisdom  tooth"  effect — they  Ixuve  their  blood,  sweat 
and  tcai'S  in  it  and  it  does  not  work  out. 

The  opi^oi'tunity  ctMilei*  was  a  veiy  painful  progi'am  ajul  some  of 
the  subprograms  Boca  use  they  worked  hard  to  get  their  program  going 
and  it  didn't  take*  It  takes  ell'ort  to  make  that  move. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  wo  have  liad  tlie  ongoing  evaluations  and 
directors'  reports  in  all  of  our  progi-ams  is  to  have  the  documents  to 
go  back.  We  have  foiuid  that  some  of  the  evaluation  studies  had  come 
out  and  tliere  were  sojne  veiT  i)ainf  ul  sessions,  and  they  said  the  evalua- 
tion docs  not  work  out  as  avcII  as  you  think  your  program  is  going  to. 

Mr.  Quii2.  Miimosota  hns,  finished  phase  I  of  its  right  to  read  pro- 
gram, and  hopes  to  get  $;300.000  to  go  into  phase  II.  Tliey  made  their 
plea  to  the  Office  of  ]Education  yesterday.  What  do  you  think  of  that 
progivim  iind  ]iow  does  Minneapolis  tie  in  to  it?  The  State  department 
of  education  is  involved  in  develoi)hig  and  assisting  in  a  whole  cur- 
riculum of  reading. 

Mr.  Hauius.  To  answer  tlie  second  cjuestion  first,  Minneapolis  has  not 
paiticipated.  One  of  the  State  guidehjies  for  the  right  to  read  program 
was  tliat  the  i:)erson  who  went  into  the  training  sent  two  people  into 
training.  One  was  to  become  reading  director  for  the  whole  district.  In 
a  district  like  ours  tliere  were  two  people  wlio  could  have  had  that  job. 

Tlie  State  says  the  second  year  that  pei-son  will  be  used  to  help  other 
districts.  We  were  not  about  to  t^xke  Mildred  Carson  and  have  her  go 
(()  another  district.  We  did  not  participate. 

I  tliink  it  is  a  valid  program  because  it  has  provided — paiticularly 
in  some  of  the  smaller  districts  that  camiot  Lave  i*eading  specialists-^ 
the  kind  of  training  they  can  alford. 

We  have. conducted  a  lot  of  instructions  in  our  own  district.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  material  that  is  behig  used  w^as  develojied  by  Dr.  Man- 
ning with  our  local  funds.  Wo.  hnve  the  kinds  of  problems  you  havG  to 
start  working  with  out  of  the  State. 

The  same  thing  on  drug  education,  the  VD  education.  We  are  ahead 
of  the  State.  When  you  have  been  in  Minneapolis  you  know  why  we 
had  to,  so  we  have  been  forced  to  look  at  problems  in  J^Iinneapolis  that 
sonie  of  the  rest  of  the  districts  have  not. 

Mr.  QxHE.  What  do  you  thinl?:  of  Dr.  Gousha's  suggestion  that  we 
stait  by  finding  out  the  interests  of  the  students  and,  second,  the  in- 
v*oh'ement  of  the  parents?  You  have  not  talked  about  either  yet. 

T.Avondor  if  you  agree  with  him  on  that '? 

Ml-.  Harris.  I  would  sav  that  the  first  thing  we  l)ave  to  do  is  expand 
the  input  in  the  preschool  and  early  elementary  level.  Comments  were 
inade  a-bout  the  early  education.  It  lias  to  be  the  kind  of  education  that 
involves  parents,  and  it  also  liiis  to  be  one  that  provides  for  those  fam- 
ilies not  only  the  focus  of  the  child,  providing  counseling  and  support 
to  the  pai«nfcs,  but  adult  education.  We  really  liaA^'e  to  put  the  input  in 
there. 

We  are  working  under  title  III  with. the  Sesame  program.  It  has 
some  veiy  exciting  tilings.  Wo  are  tiying  three  groups:  One  where 
the  i^arejits  and  the  cliildrai  watch  it  together,  one  where  the  parents 
watch  it  tAvice  a  week  and  the  children  all  week  long,  and  one  whei*e 
the  parents  just  watch  it  once  a  month. 

We  are  finding  more  parent  involvement  and  the  kids  are  picking 
up  competence  and  skills. 
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Mr.  Qrii:.  Let  me  ask  any  of  you  if  you  disafri-eo  wiMi  tlmt  Hrst 
stiitcmant  of  Dr.  Goiisha  tliat  you' ought  to  use  tlic  population  li<rm'Of> 
ill  relation  to  the  school  and  only  be  able  to  f'ount  those  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. 

Do  you  all  agree  with  that  or  do  any  of  you  think  there  ^vo^ld  be 
a  possibility^  of  getting  the  money  froni  the'couiitry  Imscd  on  i)oi>ula- 
tiou  and  information  and  then  disti^ibute  it  nccoi'ding  to  tests  wliicli  all 
the  schools.  I  guess,  give  on  a  comparable  basis? 

jMr.  Harijis.  ^fr.  Quie,  if  you  wait  until  all  the  kids  get  into  school, 
we  liavc  certain  pockets  in  Minneapolis  where  the  family  gets  ad- 
vantages so  we  liave  made  effoi'ts  ^'o  nio\'e  in  early.  If  we  waited  until 
the  ::ids  got  to  school,  wo  did  not  have  tlie  Sesame  program,  tliese  kids 
would  be  that  nmch  further  behind. 

The  other  point  is  in  looking  at  another  county,  the  movement  of 
2i^>i1  and  2^^>6  housing  in  a  district  like  that  is  where  the  low-income  fani- 
ilies  are  moving  in  and  tliey  are  finding  their  kids  dras'McJilly  behind 
the  i-est  of  the  population.,  ajid  they  are  beginning  to  think  alj(}nt  the 
preschool  program. 

So,  if  ynu  wait  until  the  kids  get  in  scliool  and  you  begin  by  housing 
programs  to  move  disadvantaged  Idds  into  some  of  these  mi(ldle:('hi.ss 
areas,  the  ]*est  of  the  kids  would  be  much  better  off  because  of  the 
concentration. 

Mr.  Qiriic.  You  ai-e  talking  about  preschool  programs  to  utilize  the 
funds.  What  I  was  talking  about  is  the  formula  of  title  I. 

Now,  you  count  the  number  of  poor  kids  that  existed  sometime  in 
history  plus  the  AFDC  figures,  and  you  use  that  all  the  way  down 
to  the  school.  Finally  yon  distribute  it  on  the  basis  of  those  that  exist 
in  the  country.  Then  within  a  county  in  a  particular  school  district 
w^here  the  concentration  exists. 

My  question  is:  Since  people  in  the  school  districts  know  who  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  kids  are,  but  we  don't  know  federally,  what 
would  you  do  within  the  school  district  and  within  the  county  if  you 
could  not  at  least  bring  the  money  based  on  population  to  the  county 
and  distribute  it  among  the  schools. 

Mr.  LicTTNK.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  There  has  to  be  a  S3's- 
tem  used  to  determine  eligibility  in  the  distribution  of  mone3^  One  of 
the  problems  then,  and  I  also  say,  if  I  can  jump  back,  you  should 
concentrate  on  certain  schools.  But  in  the  city,  as  we  indicated,  young- 
sters are  so  mobile  that  schools  that  may  appear  to  be  most  disad- 
vantaged may  not,  in  effect,  be  the  most  disadvantaged,  so  there  has 
got  to  be  gi*eater  disagreement. 

Jun  Moffat  pointed  this  out  in  the  area  of  the  bilingual  youngster. 
They  are  coming  into  Chicago  at  a  veiy  accelerated  rate,  and  they  do 
not  show  in  many  of  the  census  tracts  around  our  AFDC  data  as 
being  in  the  areas  of  the  highest  degree  of  poveity,  find  yet  their  edu- 
cational retardation  and  their  need  is  significant  so  thai  unless  thei^e 
is  a  possibility  built  around  our  school  system  to  direct  its  resources 
thinking  of  the  system  as  a  district,  we  are  going  to  use  the  money 
less  effectively  tlian  we  would  if  we  had  the  flexibility  to  use  our  own 
judgment, 

Mi\  Harris.  I  guess  the  other  thing,  Mr.  Quie,  will  be  the  number 
oi  school  districts  in  most  ui'ban  counties.  Yon  would  have  to  have 
some  procedure  for  distributing  the  money.  Since  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  integration,  it  has  diminished.  If  they  talk  to  us,  we  might 
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talk  about  integration,  and  this  is  a  political  reality.  Woiilcl  you  need 
some  system  of  county  schools  getting  together  within  that  couiity  to 
decide  who  are  the  disadvantaged,  which  test  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  QuiE.  Is  thci'e  any  standardization  now  in  Tleuiu^pin  County? 

IMr.  Haukis.  No.  The  proliferation  of  school  districts  is  such  you 
have  ours  with  01,000.  The  Village  of  Golden  Valley  is  in  four  dif- 
ferent school  districts  because  the  school  districts  were  formed  be- 
fore the  municipalities  w^ere. 

So,  as  a  I'esultj  the  consolidation  would  be  awfully  coi^ fusing.  You 
would  have  to  develop  a  new  sup^^rlntendent's  office,  whicH  was  abol- 
ished, and  begin  to  decide  where  th?.  kids  were  and  who  would  get  it. 
QuiE.  Let  me  ask  one  moro  r^i^f^sMon. 

Does  the  State  help  in  proviJnig  svime  standard  for  testing? 

Mr.  Hauris.  Noj  the  only  test  is  the  11th  grade  pre-colle<}:e  test. 
There  is  money  being  asked  for  statewide  assessment  and  Avitli  the 
budget  question,  there  is  a  question  whether  that  money  will  be  ap- 
propriated, but  there  is  no  statewide  assessment.  There  must  be  at 
least  a  dozen  different  tests. 

Mr.  QurE.  Mr,  Gittings. 

Mr.  GousHA.  On  this  I  would  raise  the  question,  with  regard  to  dis- 
tributing through  the  county.  For  example,  in  oui'  country  there  are 
some  15  school  districts,  and  of  coui-sc  we  use  different  tests.  That 
seems  to  follow  always,  but  how  would  you  allocate  this  money?  Say 
Brown  Deer  says  that  under  achievement  2  months  is  importa'ntj  and 
we  say  a  person  ought  to  be  1-year  to  qualify.  Noav,  how  do  you  work 
out  that  kind  of  diifei-ent  in  the  allocation  ? 

Mr.  QuiK.  My  question. is  whether  the  administrations  of  the  vari- 
ous school  districts  can^  sit  down  and  work  out  a  common  agreement. 
If  they  are  not  com]Detent  to  do  that,  I  guesi  -  /e  would  have  to  assign 
that  responsibility  cither  to  the  State  or  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  GotrsTiA.  I  am  sure  there  would  have  to  be  an  assigmnent  some- 
where. Back  to  that  question  again  of  the  degj'ec  of  undorach.ie>'ement, 
it  becomes  very  crucial,  and  I  can  see  certain  districts  rending  it  quite 
differently  than  others. 

^  I  guess  that  would  be  an  important  consideratioji  on  the  disti'ibu- 
tions  to  a  comity  or  a  mcti-opolitan  area. 

Mr.  QuTE.  There  would  have  to  be  some  agreement  on  that. 

^\niat  do  all  of  you  think  of  the  population  changes  that  are  indi- 
cated in  the  1070  census?  They  are  a  lot  more  drastic  than  I  ever  ex- 
pected. I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  your  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Moffat.  This  year  in  Chicago  we  used  the  1970  census  data, 
some  of  the  early  data,  mth  AFDC,  although  the  allocation  to  tlie  city 
came  based  on  the  1960  census  data.  There  were  significant  changes 
in  the  eligibility  list. in  Chicago.  However,  by  using  the  combined 
factor  of  census  and  AFDC,  each  year  we  face  that  adjustment,  if  you 
will,  of  eligible  schools  and  that  affects  the  allocation  to  the  individual 
schools,  and  creates  problems  in  terms  of  programing  wliieJi  I  was 
attempting  to  outline  m  some  of  the  problems. 

Sure  the  1970  census,  of  course  the  clamor  from  tlie  cojmnunity  on 
the  date  that  we  use,  even  they  are  already  saying  the  1970  census  (lata 
is  obsolete.  The  ones  on  the  periphery  are  saying  if  we  did  it  today 
that  they  would  be  eligible.  So  it  did  change  our  eligibility  lists 
appreciably,  but  as  I  say  as  long  as  we  do  this  on  an  animal  basis,  we 
get  changes  even  within  those  are  in  year  after  year.  Tliey  fluctuate 
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g*reat]y  )x»cause,  as  Dr.  Lcline  pointed  out,  we  arc  ^'ery  transient  and 
the  families  move  around  quite  often. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  wo  move  the  income  figure  up  to  $4-,000  then  the  AFDC 
figure  will  have  veiy  little  value  any  more,  isn't  tJuit  correct  s 
^Mr.  Moffat.  That  is  rig;ht.  ^      \  .  * 

INfr.  QuiE.  Would  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  poor  people  have  been 
tending  to  move  from  the  rural  areas  into  the  center  city  this  last 
decade.  Therefore,  they  continue  to  be  counted  where  they  no  longer 
exist  and  can't  be  counted  where  they  presently  exist  unless  there  is 
a  substantial  difference  between  that  income  level  and  the  AFDC  level  ? 

Mr.  Moffat.  Yes,  if  they  made  the  move  tliej^  would  not  be  counted 
unless  they  are  the  recipients  of  public  aid,  but  again,  as  wo  pointed 
out,  we  found  especially  in  the  Spanish  community,  which  is  11  per- 
cent of  our  school  population,  that  the  Spanish  historically  do  not 
go  on  ADC  or  other  public  assistance,  and  we  discriminate  against 
them  by  relying  on  the  factor  of  ADC  for  eligibility.  This  is  a  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Hauris.  We  found  in  ^Minneapolis  when  we  were  using  the  1960 
census  that  a  school  may  have  a  heavy  population,  but  when  you  count 
under  the  2,000  families  because  they  were  a  middle-class  neighboi*- 
liood  2  or  3  years  ago,  you  would  have  3  years  when,  they  would  be 
left  out. 

Dr.  GousHA.  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  add  our  bit  of  information  to  your  question,  Mr.  Quie? 

We  don't  have  our  latest  census  figures  as  of  3  days  ago,  but  I  do 
have  the  latest  ADC  in  Milwaukee.  Since  1966-67  we  have  gone  from 
6,253  to  21,000  in  1972-73.  So.  if  tlie  census  figures  show  the  income  that 
reflects  the  ADC  figures,  it  is  quite  a  substantial  influx.^ 

Chairman  Perkins,  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

In  all  probability  we  will  need  representatives  back  here  from  the 
greater  city  schools  after  the  census  data  becomes  available  and  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  that  census  data  because,  as  I  see 
it,  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  real  dilemma.  We  still  have  in  my  congres- 
sional district  as  many  disadvantaged  children  as  we  had  back  in  1965 
or  1960  as  we  do  today ;  and  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  if  I  uhdei'stand 
the  census  data  correctly — no  one  has  actually  seen  the  accurate  census 
data — you  have  a  great  migration  there,  an  outward  migration.  I  don't 
know  what  contributes  to  it. 

I  just  told  Mr.  Quie  tl.at  I  thought  in  rural  areas  the  poorer  people 
have  had  a  tendency  to  have  more  children  than  the  more  uflluent  in 
tiie  past.  That  has  been  historical  in  my  section  of  Ke^tucky.  We  have 
got  a  lot  of  problems  here  with  tliij  thing,  and  it  is  a  great  big  problem, 
ai\d  I  don't  knov; 'what  the  answer  is. 

The  formula  is  sometliing  that  we  are  really  going  to  search  our 
minds  and  souls  about  to  come  up  with  sometliing  equitable.  For  that 
I'eason  I  am  withholding  any  views  that  I  may  have.  I  don't  have  any 
fixed  views  until  we  can  go  to  the  depth  of  it  and  get  the  data. 

Mr.  Quie.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  Some  of  you  have  referred 
to  the  excess  costs.  Have  you  come  across  what  you  would  feel  are  the 
excess  costs  over  normal  costs  of  education  for  compensatory 
e-ducation? 

I  think  all  the  Milwaukee  schools  referred  to  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
That  was  the  testimony  I  looked  at 
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Dr.  GovsiiA,  We  talk  about  between  $450  and  $600. 

Mr.  QuiE.  $450  and  $600.  Why  don't  we  start  out  liere,  Mr.  Git^'ngs  ? 

Mr.  GrrxiNos.  I  would  agree  the  $450  to  $600  would  be  needed  in 
addition  to  what  we  normally  are  spending  for  each  youngster  who  is 
truly  a  disadvantaged  youngster. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Educationally  disadvantaged? 

Mr.  GiTTixGS.  Yes.  While  I  am  talking,  may  I  go  back  to  something 
you  said  earlier  relative  to  how  do  you  maks  the  distinction  between 
the  400  in  a  school  of  500  and  the  300  disadvantaged  in  a  school  of 
3,000  who  might  not  be  eligible  for  title  I  services. 

Mr.  QuiE.  For  economic  disadvantage. 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS,  Right.  My  only  comment  would  be  one  that  would  go 
in  this  direction.  When  you  have  a  concentration  of  400  youngsters  in  a 
500-pupil  school,  it  is  pretjhr  obvious  that  you  have  got  to  have  addi- 
tional resources  and  help.  This  is  not  to  say  the  300  in  the  3,000-pupil 
school  don't  need  heljp.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  probably  more  accessible 
to  them  with  the  staffing  of  the  3,000  school  because  the  teachers  thei^ 
will  have  10  youngsters  to  deal  with  per  teacher  or  5  youngsters 
per  teacher  rather  tlian  35  youngsters  with  truly  educationally 
disadvantaged  in  each  grouping, 

Mr.  QuiE.  All  right.  What  clo  you  mean  by  "truly  disadvantaged?" 

Mr.  GiTTiNGS.  Educationally  disadvantaged.  I  would  say  those  who 
are  operating  at  a  level  considerably  lower  than  their  counterpart, 
their  peers,  educationally. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Considerably  lower? 

Mr.  GrrxiNGS.  Being  from  Baltimore  City,  I  would  have  to  say  con- 
siderably lower  because,  unfortunately,  we  are  only  able  to  work  wnth 
those  youngsters  who  are  operating  considerably  lower.  We  cannot 
consider  2  months  below  so-called  norms  as  being  significantly  dis- 
advantaged. 

Mr,  QuiE.  Let's  ask  the  Chicago  people  the  same  question  I  asked 
here,  regardij::g  the  excess  costs  there. 

Dr.  Lehne.  With  some  youngsters,  $300  would  be  considiered  a  rea- 
sonable excess  cost ;  with  others,  it  might  be  $1,200,  depending  on  their 
multiplicity  of  problems,  social  problems  as  woll  as  f.cademic  retarda- 
tion. I  would  use  the  figure  as  an  average  of  betw^em  $500  and  $700. 
I  would  be  inclined  to  say  $700  would  be  a  good  average  figure  that 
would  indicate  what  the  excess  costs  would  be  to  do  a  job  that  could  be 
considered  reasonable  and  reasonably  effective. 

Mr.  Moffat.  Let  me  elaborate  because  he  spoke  about  the  early  child- 
hood programs.  We  spend  in  excess  of  the  figiU'e  that  he  has  just  given 
more  like  $1,000  or  $1,100  per  child,  and  we  are  getting  very  good  re- 
sults. Whether  getting  the  children  earlier  for  remediation  or  whether 
it  is  additional  dollars  of  impact,  I  am  not  so  sure,  and  it  is  only  the 
last  few  years  that  I  think  most  of  the  cities  have  really  gotten  into 
the  focus  business  of  concentrating  these  resources. 

I  think  the  first  couple  of  j^ears  of  ESEA,  there  was  rather  general 
spreading  of  tlie  dollars,  and  we  have  been  mandated  and  have  moved 
into  a  more  concentrated  effort  so  we  do  spend  bet\yeen  $500  and  $700 
in,  as  I  say,  over  a  thousand  of  those  very  early  childhood  years.  We 
are  moving  out  of  the  area  of  programs  for  tiie  older  v'^hildren  and  con- 
qf^trating  on  the  primary  and  intermediate  and  preschool,  where  we 
find  that  we  get  the  best  results. 
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Dr.  Go'DSKA.  Mr.  Qiiie,  I  do  have  a  document  liere  listing  our  pro- 
grams and  listing  the  per  pnpil  costs.  As  ^vas  pointed  ont,  onr  prescliool 
program  is  costing  us  $15239.  Special  kindergarten  at  $724.  So  there  is 
that  kind  of  variation  by  program.  If  this  is  of  any  value,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  it  to  you. 

Mr.  QuiE,  What  is  the  normal  cost  of  education,  and  you  have  those 
figures  that  exceed  tht  normal  amount  of  education? 

Dr.  GousiiA.  About  $850  to  $900. 

Mr.  H.ir'^Ts.  I  guess  in  Minneapolis,  as  I  look  at  the  program  we  have 
operated,  where  you  don't  have  a  severe  concentration  of  disadvan- 
taged youngsters,  that  would  be  adequate.  One  thing  we  have  not  faced 
is  the  whole  range  of  services  that  liave  to  be  provided  in  the  school. 
We  have  extra  healtli  and  svelfare  aid,  extra  school  social  work  serv- 
ices. To  provide  an  educational  climate,  we  liave  aides  that  visit  the 
families.  You  have  to  ask  tlie  question:  When  does  the  educational 
dollar  end  and  the  total  child  dollar  beghi  We  liave  got  the  wliole 
aspect  of  a  heavy  summer  school  program  in  the  inner  city,  which 
we  feel  helps  maintain  the  child  during  the  school  year  with  local 
and  State  educational  dollars  with  a  heavy  afternoon  recreational 
import  with  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board  and  the  United  Fund 
Agency. 

So  you  run  into  a  program  that  may  cost  an  additional  $200  to 
$300  a  year  because  we  liave  tried  to  use  our  schools  in  a  full  measure 
where  we  have  afterschool  and  evening  programs.  We  feel  this  is  part 
of  the  educational  climate. 

The  best  example  is  Bryant  Jimior  High  School.  "i'VHien  we  expanded 
the  community  program,  we  paid  for  almost  half  the  community  pro- 
gram because  the 'window  breakage  went  down  when  the  school  got 
involved.  Our  local  budget  is  in  tlie  $700  range,  but  it  probably  comes 
closer  to  $1,200  a  student. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Does  any  of  that  come  under  title  I  funds? 

Mr.  Harris.  Part  of  the  basic  program  for  Bryant  comes  out  of  the 
title  I  funds.  The  basic  remedial  progi'am  for  the  title  I  Icids  comes  out 
of  title  I  funds.  Those  who  qualif for  title  I,  those  who  don't,  and 
then  the  community  program  in  fadt  is  operated  with  local  funds. 

Business  firms  came  in  and  purchased  the  pools  and  equipment  for 
the  last  2  weeks,  and  there  were  programs. 

Mr.  QxTiE.  Thank  you. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead,  Mr.  Forsythe,  a  couple 
of  minutes,  if  you  want  ?  . 
Mr.  Forsythe.  No. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  yov\  distinguished  educa- 
tors, and  I  want  to  use  that  terminology  today.  You  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  your  cities,  and  you  have  come  here  to  try  to  . 
defend  a  program  and  offer  suggestions  to  improve  that  which  has 
been  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  poor  children  in  the  country.  I 
certainly  appreciate  that  fact  m3rself ,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  back  here  with  th'^  committee  one  of  these  days. 

Dr.  GousHA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins  We  appreciate  your  appearance.  Goodby. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clarence  Mitohelh  director,  Washinflrton  bnrean,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  NAACP  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  this 
committee  in  the  past.  Because  Mr.  ^Mitchell  will  not  be  appearing 
before  lis  pei'sonally  at  this  time.  I  want  to  include  a  letter  at  this  point- 
in  the  record  from  him  on  behalf  of  the  NAACP  in  supoit  of  H.K.  69. 

[The  lettti^  follows:] 

National  Associ-AiroN  fob  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 

^yASIII^'QTON  Bureau, 
Waahmffton,  D.C.y  April  6, 1973, 

Hon.  Cabl  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Lahor,  U.S.  House  of  Repre3e7itatives, 
WasJitvjion,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  I  would  like  to  express  our  organization's  sup- 
port for  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Title  I 
of  this  legislation,  providing  aid  for  disadvantaged  children,  provides  an  im- 
portant weapon  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  the  children  of  our  country  to 
get  the  training  that  will  enabie  them  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  confront 
all  of  us  each  day. 

Because  the  Committee  has  had  a  long  and  impressive  list  of  "fitnesses  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  ESEA,  I  am  not  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
testimony.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  include  this  letter  in  the  hearing 
record  as  evidence  of  our  organization's  support  in  continuing  this  valuable 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Mitchell,  Director, 

Chairmaii  Perkins.  Now  ^Ye  will  recess  the  hearings  until  tomor- 
row at  9 :30  a.ni-  in  room  2257.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :26  p.m.,  the  general  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  9 :30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  February  7, 1973.] 


[The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record.] 

Statement  by  Hugh  J,  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Public  Schools  op 
THE  District  of  Coluiibia,  on  the  Extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act 

When' we  view  urban  education  from  a  national  perspective,  it  seems  im- 
portant to  look  at  those  educational  problems  which  all  cities  have  in  common. 
An  examination  of  these  problems  has  more  meaning  when  they  are  viewed  in 
the  context  of  the  many  problems,  other  than  educational,  which  currently  face 
our  cities.  And  when  we  contemplate  the  problems  which  confront  our  cities 
today,  it  is  difficult  to  look  with  any  optimism  to  the  future  of  the  city.  These 
problems  which  are  presently  going  unsolved  will  not  go  away.  Rather,  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  be  compounded  with  each  passing  year.  We  know  that  not 
enough  ,is  being  done  now^.to  solve  urgent  urban  problems,  so  it  is  not  difficult 
to  expect  that  living  m  the  cities  will  be  even  less  desirable  in  the  future  than 
it  is  today. 

Once  faced  with  this  conclusion,  we  realize  that,  this  is  intolerable — that  we 
cannot  go  on  allowing  our  cities  to  deteriorate.  They  are  crucial  to  the  vitality  of 
this  nation,  and  their  decline  would  have  far-reaching  economic  and  political 
implications.  Yet  we  are  faced  with  growing  problems  and  limited  resources. 
Thus,  we  begin  to  raise  a  number  of  seemingly  unanswerable  questions.  How 
can  we  possibly  obtain  the  necessary  resources  to  reverse  the  trend  of  deteriora- 
tion in  our  cities?  How  can  Ave  l^est  direct  the  available  resources  so  that  they 
will  have  the  strongest  impact  on  the  cities?  In  looking  at  the  complexities  of 
urban  problems  and  their  inextricable  inte^TClationship,  how  can  we  focus  our 
resources  and  efforts  in  a  way  that  will  make  urban  areas  at  least  habitable 
for  the  present  and  yet  invest  in  improvements  for  the  future? 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  i)owerful  influence  that  education  can  have  on  the  future 
of  the  city,  but  it  must  be  realized  that  even  if  we  are  able  to  provide  quality 
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education  in  the  cities,  witliout  simultaneous  improvements  in  employment, 
welfare  and  housing,  its  positive  effects  can  never  be  fully  felt.  Thus,  while 
we  struggle  to  bring  quality  education  to  our  cities,  we  can  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  these  other  aspects  of  city  life  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
success  of  our  efforts.  The  behavior  of  the  child  in  school  is  tlie  consequence 
not  only  of  what  happens  in  the  school  but  also  what  happens  outside  the 
school.  Housing,  family  life,  employment  opportunities,  community  organization, 
mobility  and  many  other  aspects  of  life  directly  affect  the  learning  process. 

Society  must  look  to  the  schools  as  a  major  means  by  which  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged can  acquire  the  skills  and  understandings  needed  to  become  eco- 
nomically and  socially  mobile  «ml  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  social 
origin  and  condition.  Because  education  is  the  chief  means  tlirough  which  an 
individual  may  improve  himself  and  his  socioeconomic  status,  parents  expect 
the  schools  to  effectively  mold  the  attitudes  and  "beliavior  of  their  children  and 
to  expand  the  scope  of  cheir  knowledge  and  their  rational  caimciHes.  Upon  com- 
pletion cl  certain  courses  of  study,  parents  5>xpect  that  their  children  \v\\\  be 
capable  of  entering  the  world*  of  work  and  i>articipating  fully  in  society. 

Through  education,  society  attempts  to  \m.ss  on  to  future  generations  the. 
standards  and  ideals  which  it  believes  are  necessary  for  producing  citizens 
adapted  to  certain  patterns  of  group  life.  However^  education  must  be  more  than 
mere  training  and  more  than  just  an  adjustment  to  living  in  the  world  as  it  is. 
The  truly  educated  person  is  one  who  is  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  remaking 
of  his  world  by  making  the  judgments  and  decisions  essential  to  creative  living. 
Formal  educational  institutions  have  a  direct  resiionsibility  to  the  individual 
to  aid  in  tlie  development  of  those  critical  skills  needed  to  provide  the  individual 
with  the  capacity  to  manipulate  his  environment  according  to  his  legitimate 
needs  rathor  than  have  his  environment  manipulate  him. 

Teaching  all  of  the  children  in  society  is  a  relatively  new  problem  and  chal- 
lenge. Successfully  teaching  largo  concentrations  of  youngsters  placed  in  a  dis- 
advantaged socio-economic  environment  by  societal  conditions  is  a  significant 
part  of  that  challenge.  As  inconsistent  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in  the 
most  politically  influential  society  in  the  world,  the  most  prolific  scientific  and 
technological  society  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  most  economically 
affluent  society  ever,  students  drop  out  of  school  at  a  rate  that  ranges  from 
30  to  50  percent  u\  *'he  major  urban  centers. 

The  majority  of  those  students  who  do  remain  in  school  until  graduation  are 
not  learning  at  a  level  that  can  be  considered  adequate  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tion of  the  basic  skills  needed  to  function  effectively  in  society.  The  large  urban 
school  systems  of  this  country  are  rapidly  reaching  the  jwint  where  it  can  be 
stated  that  nearly  half  of  their  students  are  not  acquiring  the  skills  which  they 
neetl..  And  while  no  school  system  can  reasonably  guarantee  to  all  children 
that  they  will  be  able  to  read  at  a  specific  level,  the  right  to  read,  when  translated 
into  a  cominitment  that  each  child  should  be  provided  with  the  best  possible 
learning  environment  in  order  to  develop  his  innate  potentialities,  must  be  con- 
sidered inviolate. 

In  order  to  guarantee  this  right,  we  must  move  from  equality  to  equity  in  the 
ap(plication  of  personnel  and  financial  resources.  Mere  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  will  not  effectively  combat  the  negative  consenuences  of  socio-eco- 
nomic deprivation  and  the  challenges  associated  with  the  condition  of  massive 
retardation  in  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills.  The  commitment  must  be  to  go  one 
step  beyond  equality  to  equity  in  the  provision  of  those  personnel  and  instruc- 
tional resources  needed  to  enable  students  who  have  been  subjected  to  social  and 
educational  inequality  to  rise  to  the  levels  of  academic  achievement  attained 
by  those  students  who  attend  schools  located  in  the  more  aflluent  areas.  The  pri- 
ority in  terms  of  need  should  be  directed  to  those  situations  where  socio-economic 
conditions  and  retardation  combine  to  represent  the  most  urgent  challenges  to 
educational  processes.  The  quality,  quantity  and  intensity  of  services  and  of  re- 
sources must  be  applied  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  severity  that  exists 
in  retardation  in  the  acquisition  of  basic  skills. 

There  is  no  school  district  in  this  nation  serving  a  large  black  student  popu- 
lation which  is  not  confronted  with  the  constraints  imposed  by  grossly  inade- 
quate funds  for  services  and  progr(^ms  to  effectively  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  their  students.  In  those  school  districts  where  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  are  maximized  by  societal  injustices  and  inequities,  insufficient 
funds  is  the  standard  reason  given  for  denying  requests  for  Improved  or  ex- 
panded services  and  programs  and  even  for  continuing  many  existing  programs 
which  can  only  be  considered  inadequate. 
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On  September  14,  1971,  the  National  Education  Association  did  a  survey  of  103 
school  systems,  including  all  of  the  largest  systems  enrolling  50,000  pupils  or 
more.  Telegrams  were  sent  asking  the  superintendents  if  there  were  reductions 
in  staff  and  school  programs  this  year  because  of  a  financial  crisis.  Sixty-three 
school  .systems  re.sponded  within  four  days  with  forty-one  indicating  some  kind  of 
cutback  taking  place.  Thirteen  school  systems  indicated  a  hold-the-line  budget. 
Of  those  school  systems  polled,  23  were  cutting  back  a  total  of  4,388  regular  teach- 
ing positions. 

Public  education,  like  all  other  services  extended  to  large  segments  of  the 
citizenry,  is  expensive,  but  it  cannot  be  logically  concluded  that  America  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  adequately  fund  public  education.  The  undeniable  needs 
of  all  students  must  be  met  if  this  democracy  is  to  achieve  credibility  as  a  viable 
form  of  government.  The  resources  needed  to  achieve  this  goal  are  available. 

While  expensive,  education  is  the  most  important  endeavor  that  a  nation  can 
undertake.  It  has  been  said  that  those  who  desire  to  be  both  free  and  ignorant 
desire  what  cannot  be.  The  flight  of  both  black  and  white  Americans  from  pxiblic 
schools  to  nonpublic  schools  is  alarming.  The  tirban  public  schools  of  this  nation 
are  in  a  critical  state,  and  the  illness  which  has  created  the  problems,  both  finan- 
cial and  educational,  has  crossed  over  the  boundaries  and  infected  the  nonurban 
schools  as  well.  The  fight  for  the  dollar  has  become  tht;  major  concern  6r  many 
boards  of  education  and  superintendenrs.  The  question  is :  How  far  are  Ameri- 
cans willing  to  go  to  lend  credence  to  their  professed  commitment  of  the  value 
ofeducatfon? 

The  range  of  abilities  within  any  school  system  is  tremendous,  and  the  wider 
the.  range  is,  the  Jarger  the  demand  on  the  skills  of  school  personnel,  and  the 
higher  the  cost  of  education.  The  children  who  are  least  expensive  and  easiest 
to  educate  constitute  the  majority  in  most  school  systems,  but  this  is  not  true  of 
most  urban  school  systems.  While  it  is  not  possible  for  schools  to  guarantee  that 
every  child  will  learn  to  read  because  of  possible  organic  handicaps,  they  can 
and  must  guarantee  every  child  a  learning  environment  that  is  conducive  to  the 
full  develOi)ment  of  his  potential  learning  capacity,  especially  in  learning  the 
basic  skills.  Thus  the  schools  should  direct  their  primary  resources  toward  cre- 
ating an  educational  setting  in  which  the  right  to  read  may  be  translated  pro- 
ductively into  the  act  of  actually  learning  how  to  read.  Tliis  goal  can^only  be 
accomplished  when  the  necessary  resources  are  provided. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  tlu?  District  of  Columbia,  we  face  a  cutback  i.<  FY  73 
regular  budget  funds  of  more  than  $5  million.  This  required  the  abolishment  of 
373  positions.  This  major  reduction  in  funds  confronted  this  school  system  with 
a  grave  financial  crisis.  A  number  of  essential  services  had  to  be  cut  bn'^k,  thus 
further  hindering  already  inadequate  efforts  to  provide  full  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  students  with  critical  educational  needs. 

Title  I,  ESEA,  has  been  an  important  source  of  funding  for  those  additional 
educational  resources  so  essential  to  assisting  deprived  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  overcome  their  learning  deficiencies.  These  funds  have  been  utilized 
in  valuable  ways  to  supplement  the  regular  educational  program  in  order  to 
enhance  the  achievement  levels  of  eligible  children. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  with  recent  findings  in  the  results  of  the  educa- 
tional program  funded  under  Title  I.  The  program  was  based  on  a  *'total  learning 
center"  concept  wMiich  utilized  a  saturated  learning  envirojiment  in  which  all 
activities  were  iocused  upon  improvement  in  reading  and  mathematics  skills. 

The  goal  of  the  program  was  to  raise  the  reading  and  mathematics  achieve- 
ment level  of  eligible  children  in  grades  K-3  and  7  by  one  year  and  five  months. 
Tlie  evaluation  report,  recently  released,  revealed  encouraging  gains.  Although 
there  was  considerable  varlablUty  within  grades  as  to  how  much  the  students 
gained  or  lost,  in  general,  between  44  and  63  percent  of  the  students  in  each 
grade  gained  at  least  a  half  year  more  than  the  expected  one  month  per  month 
of  instruction. 

In  the  public  schools,  the  students  identified  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  Title  I  program  were  those  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  seventh  grades 
whose  t«st  scores  on  the  Fall  1971  citywide  tests  placed  them  at  or  below  the 
50th  percentile  of  the  D.C.  school  students  in  these  grades  in  either  reading  or 
mathematics  total  grade  equivalent  score.  In  the  case  of  first  grade  pupils,  those 
selected  were  students  w^ho  fell  within  the  reading  readiness  percentile  rank. 
In  the  eight  non-public  schools,  identified  students  w^ere  selected  from  only  those 
students  in  grades  one  through  eight  who  lived  within  the  attendance  areas  of 
ptihlic  Title  I  schools  and  who  fell  below  the  citywide  median  in  their  test  scores 
in  reading  or  ma  thematic. 
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The  George  Washington  University  Research  Group,  luuler  the  snper vision  of 
the  Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  conducted  the  evaluation  and  siib- 
mltted  an  evaluation  report.  The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study  showed 
the  median  grade  equivalent  scores  for  Title  I  students  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics total  increased  during  the  school  year  as  follows : 

Reading  Mathematics 

Grade: 

2d  ,  1  year  ,   9  months, 

3d  1  year   Oo. 

7th   1  year,  3  months   1  year,  4  months. 


When  the  Title  I  students  were  divided  into  fourths  by  ability  levels  based 
upon  their  September  1971  test  scores,  the  students  in  the  bottom  fourth  (corre- 
sponding to  the  bottom  half  of  the  identified  student  population)  gained  more 
than  in  any  other  fourth.  The  average  gains  in  this  lowest  quartile  were  as 
follows : 


Reading  Mathematics 


Grade: 

2d   1  year,  2  months   1  year,  1  month. 

3d  I  year,  A  months   I  year,  7  months. 

7th   1  year,  3  months   1  year,  4  months. 


a.  jectives  of  fche  Title  I  program  appear  to  have  been  met  through  a  Joint 
cooperative  effort  of  all  personnel  involved.  The  outcome  reflects  an  extension 
of  the  saturated  learning  environment  which  was  established  in  the  'summer 
program.  These  results  were  encouraging  and  contributed  to  the  decision  to  con- 
duct the  FY  *73  program  in  a  similar  manner. 

We,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  pleased  with  the 
results  which  have  been  attained  with  the  funds  received  through  Title  I, 
BSBA.  The  additional  services  which  made  these  student  achievement  gains  pos- 
sible would  not  have  been  available  if  the  school  system  had  been  forced  to  rely 
on  its  regular  sources  of  funding.  Although  Title  I  provides  the  most  important 
source  of  supplemental  funds  for  our  public  schools,  the  other  titles  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  also  have  provided  funding  for  other  sig- 
nificant improvements— the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources,  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  promising  innovative  educational  projects,  the  initia- 
tion of  a  major  demonstration  project  with  effective  community  participation, 
the  planning  fCi*  and  evaluation  of  federally  assisted  programs  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  programs  to  meet  local  needs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  con- 
tributed important  resources  to  the  struggle  in  urban  education  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  educational  and.  economic  deprivation.  Its  continuation  seems 
crucial  to  making  our  cities  responsive  to  the  urgent  educational  needs  of  their 
communities.  I  urge  you  to  weigh  carefully  the  impact  that  the  loss  of  these 
funds  would  have  on  those  children  whose  needs  are  the  greatest. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRTJA5Y  7,  1973 

HorrsK  OF  Representatives, 
General  Subcoaimittee  ox  Edttcatiox 

OF  THE  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D*C. 
The  subcommitteo  met  at  9 :40  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2257, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Pcrlcins  (cliairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  Ma7.zoli,  Quie,  and 
TowelL 

Staff  members  present:  John'F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Christopher  T. 
Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 
Chairman  Pkrkins.  The  subcoinmittee  will  come  to  order. 
A  quorum  is  present* 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  continuing  today  the 
hearings  on  H,R.  69,  a  bill  to  extend  the  major  Federal  progmms  af- 
fecting elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  H,R.  16,  the  School 
Finance  Act  of  19m 

We  are  pleased  this  morning  to  have  as  our  witnesses  two  school 
finance  experts.  Dr.  Goettel  and  Dr.  Kirst,  who  will  describe  for  us  the 
pattern  of  distribution  of  title  I  funds  among  school  districts. 

Following  these  gentlemen,  we  will  honr  testimony  from  Mi's.  Eliz- 
al>eth  Randolph,  title  I  coordinator  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  who  will  de- 
scribe the  title  I  program  in  her  area  and  who  will  in  particular  toll  us 
of  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  administering  title  I  in  a  de- 
segregated school  district. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  \fi  Br.  Robert  •")'.  Goettel,  associate 
director,  educational  finance.  Proceed,  Mr.  Goettel,  in  any  manner  you 
prefer.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted 
m  the  record.  ^ 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

*  St\tbment  op  Robert  J.  Goettel,  Associate  Director,  Educational  Finance 
AND  Governance  Program,  Policy  Institute  op  the  Syracuse  UNivERBrrv 
RBSEARon  Corporation  and  Adjunct  Professor  op  Educational  Finance, 
Syracuse  Umverbity  Graduate  School  of  Education 

I  am  Dr.  Robert  J.  Goettel,  Associate  Director  of  the  Educational  Finance 
and  Governance  Program,  Policy  Institute,  Syracuse  University  Besenrch  Cor- 
poration. My  testimony  this  morning  ia  drawn  from  a  series  of  studies  in  the 
financing  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  conducted  by  the  Syracuse 
University  Research.  Corporation  over  the  past  four  years.  Those  studies  In- 
clude, among  others : 
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1.  ^A^tudy  of  federal  aid  to  education  recently  published  in  book  form  as 
Fe(1eraT\iid  to  Education:  Who  Benefits?  Who  Govenisf  by  Joel  S.  Berke 
and  Michael  W.  Kirst  (Lexington :  D.C.  Heath.  1973) 

2.  A  study  of  state  school  finance  conducted  for  the  New  York  Fleischniann 
Commission  and  published  in  book  form  as  Fmancing  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity: Alter?iatives  for  State  Finance, hy  Joel  S.  Berke,  Alan  K.  Cami)bell, 
and  Robert  J.  Goettel  (Berkeley:  McCutclian  Publishing  Corporation,  1972) 

3.  A  project  for  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  whose  report 
is  Improving  Information  Systems  for  Education  Policy  Making  by  Robert  J. 
Goettel  and  Joel  S.  Berke  (Washington,  D.C:  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance,  1971) 

4.  A  current  and  continuing  long  term  analysis  of  the  financial  aspects  of 
American  public  education  under  contract  with  the  USOE/HEW  School  Fi- 
nance Task  Force. 

While  I  believe  that  the  views  I  shall  express  in  this  testimony  are  consonant 
with  those  of  my  colleag\ics  who  participated  in  the^e  studies,  I  represent  only 
myself  this  morning  and  do  not  speak  for  the  Syracuse  University  Research 
Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is,  first,  to  assist  the  cojnmlttee  in  under- 
standing the  findings  of  our  research  as  it -applies  to  the  effects  of  Title  I  on 
local  school  districts,  and,  second  to  provide  some  recommendations  which 
appear  to  me  to  derive  from  our  research. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  two  broad  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  Title  I  is  a 
substantial  success  as  a  fiscal  device  for  distributing  additional  revenues  to 
local  districts  least  able  to  provide  extra  resources  for  high  need  pupils.  I  say  that 
because  decidedly  higher  levels  of  Title  I  funds  go  to  school  districts  with : 

1.  Central  city  or  rural  locations 

2.  Higher  proportions  of  minority  pupils 

3.  Lower  income  levels,  and 

4.  Greater  educational  need  as  measUiv  i  by  average  achievement  scores. 
My  second  conclusion  is  that  Title  I  has  for  the  first  time  linked  the  concern 

among  educators  for  the  neglected,  disadvantaged  child  with  a  syfirtez;.:»tic  process 
of  allocating  resources  for  his  education.  Though  the  evidence  thus  far  on.  Title  I 
pupil  achievement  results  is  not  consistently  encouraging,  to  judge  a  program 
reaching  nine  million  children  on  the  single  dimension  of  te&t  scores  is  to  Ignore 
the  other  political  objectives  embedded  in  Title  I.  Fiscal  equalization  and  en- 
hanced awareness  of  and  concern  for  educational  disadvantage  must  be  con- 
sidered positive  achievements  of  the  program,  and  cannot  be  excluded  from  a 
balanced  review  of  the  effects  of  Title  I. 

Let  us  turn  ni3W  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  evidence  on  which  those 
conclusions  are  based. 

1.  THE  PATTERN  OF  TITT.E  I  DISTRIBUTION 

The  critical  factor  needed  for  an  understanding  of  the  fio<w  of  Title  I  funds 
concerns  the  fact  that  in  many  states,  districts  facing  the  toughest  fiscal  and 
educational  problems  receive  the  most  from  Title  I  but  the  least  in  state  aid  and 
other  federal  revenues  over  which  states  have  discretion.  In  most  large  central 
cities,  particularly  those  in  the  northeast  and  midwest,  an  extremely  discourag- 
ing financial  pattern  prevails.  Compared  with  their  suburbs,  central  cities  have 
populations  proportionately  more  improverislied  and  heavily  composed  of  ethnic 
and  racial  minorities,  and  a  pupil  population  which  includes  disproportionate 
numbers  of  foreign -born,  handicapped,  racial  minorities,  and  poor — pupils  whose 
education  requires  extensive  resources.  Yet  central  city  per  pupil  expenditures 
are  frequently  less  than  or  only  marginally  higher  than  those  of  surrounding 
suburbs.*  Because  of  generally  higher  price  and  salary  levels  Jn  the  large  city, 
even  an  equal  amount  of  money  tends  to  provide  less  education  than  it  does 
In  suburban  school  districts.  Tlie  growth  of  the  property  base  in  the  central  city, 
from  which  the  local  share  of  school  revenue  is  drawn,  has  been  only  a  fraction 
of  that  of  outlying  suburbs  over  the  last  d.»cade.  Further,  as  a  result  of  both 
the  relative  decline  in  their  fiscal  situation  and  the  greater  demands  for  public 
services  in  heavily  urban  areas — ^police,  public  health,  transportation  and  wel- 


•MoBt  of  the  reeiilts  reported  here  are  bftRed  on  an  analysis  of  federal  aid  flows  from 
1966-1968  In  California.  :Mas8achijsettH.  Mlchlijan.  New  York,  and  Texas.  Data  for 
1969-70  Rohool  year  for  the  Rame  Ave  states  plus  North  Carolina.  Mississippi.  Washlnjr- 
ton.  and  Kansas  will  also  be  cited.  SURC  Is  developing'  a  data  bank  based  on  the  USOE 
BLSEGIC  III  survey,  the  1970  Censiis  of  Population  and  Housing,  and  Information 
obtained  directly  from  states.  This  effort  Is  conducted  under  contract  to  the  USOE  Task 
Force  on  School  Finance. 
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fare — tax  effort  as  a  proportion  of  per  capita  income  aiA  iK?r  capita  expenditures 
for  public  .services  are  considerably  higber  in  mmt  Urge  core  cities  tban  in 
suburban  areas. 

There  are,  of  course,  important  exceptions  to  these  generalizations.  Some 
suburban  districts  nre  lieavily  urban  in  compositii()n  and  suffer  from  many  of 
Mie  i)roblemH  ascnbe<l  to  central  cities,  wliereas  some  cities,  i^articularly  those 
in  the  we.st.  tend  to  be  less  densely  poimlated  and  less  afllictod  with  the  urban 
ii.scal  problems  of  the  older  cities  of  the  midwest  and  northeast  Nonetheless, 
our  research  shows  that  the  general  trend  described  above  is  i)redominant. 

An  examination  of  the  total  im]>act  of  federal  aid  to  education  leads  to  this  , 
conclusion :  while  federal  aid  in  the  nggreg^ate  is  more  resiionsive  to  urimn  fiscal 
I)roblems  than  state  aid,  the  amount  is  normally  too  small  to  overcome  the  vast. 
disi)arities  that  result  from  the  workings  of  state/local  school  flnance  systems. 
Further,  when  total  fetleral  aid  is  broken  down  into  its  component  programs, 
the  degree  of  responsiveness  varies  markedly. 

The  Title  1  poverty-related  formula  funnels  money  into  cities  other  school 
districts  with  urban  type  problems  in  ways  that  state  aid  formulas  do  not. 
Districts  with  large  proportions  of  non white  pupUs  and  districts  with  low 
median  family  income  levels  receive  the  highest  proportion  of  Title  I  funds. 
Many  other  fe;ieral  programs  aijpear  to  be  neutral  to  such  factoids,  and  a  number 
of  programs,  such  as  the  Natlcaml  Defense  Education  Act  and  ESEA  Title  III, 
are  administered  in  some  states  hi  ways  that  often  work  to  make  rich  districts 
richer.  In  a  number  of  instances,  nmjor  cities  receive  less  aid  from,  for  example, 
ESEA  Titles  II  and  III.  Vocational  Education,  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Title  III  than  they  should  have  been  allotted  solely  in  view  of  their  propor- 
tion of  the  state's  school  jKipuIation.  This  pattern  becomes  still  more  discrimina- 
tory when  comparative  cost  levels  and  the  more  costly  educational  needs  of 
central  city  students  are  taken  into  account. 

In  analyzing  th^  liscal  impact  of  federal  aid  in  relation  to  state  and  local 
revenue  patterns,  the  Syracuse  studies  examined  the  ability  of  federal  aid  to 
offset  the  wealth  based  disparities  that  tend  to  characterize  state  and  local  pat- 
terns. The  total  impact  of  federal  aid  was  not  strongly  equalizing  in  terms  of 
property  valuation,  since  urban  areas,  with  their  relatively  high  property  tjix 
rolls,  tend  to  attract  substantiaUy  higher  shares  of  federal  aid  than  do  their 
suburbs.  A  more  accurate  index  of  the  impact  of  federal  aid  is  direct  income 
level,  and  in  that  perspective  federal  aid  does  have  equalizing  tendencies, 
primarily  because  of  Title  I.  ' 

When  we  recently  examined  1909-70  fiscal  data  and  1970  census  data  for  the 
original  five  states  of  our  "Who  benefits?"  report  (Massachusetts,  California, 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Texas)  plus  Washington,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  and 
North  Carolina,  the  same  pattern  observed- in  the  earlier  study  emerged  again. 
Since  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  use  income  data,  we  looked  at  two  proxies  that 
can  be  expected  to  match  income  distributions  very  closely :  the  value  of  owner 
occupied  housing  and  the  cost  of  monthly  rents.  As  can  be  seen  in  tables  2a  and 
3a  in  the  attached  appendix,  the  lower  the  monthly  rental  and  value  of  owner 
occupied  housing,  the  more  Title  I  and  total  federal  revenues  a  district  received. 
However,  there  is  a  decidedly  mixed  pattern  as  far  as  total  revenues  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  more  urban  states  of  New  York,  Califoniia,  Michigan,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, districts  with  higher  value  housixig  and  higher  rents  enjoy  higher  total 
revenues.  In  the  more  rural  states  of  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Kansas, 
total  revenues  are  higher  in  lower  rent  and  lower  valuation  districts,  wlilch 
reflects  the  great  importance  of  Title  I  funds  to  poor  rural  districts  and  equally 
to  relatively  low  expenditure  cities  such  as  Kansas  City. 

A  strong  relationship  exists  between  rough  indexes  of  educational  need  and 
federal  aid  both  In  the  aggregate  and  particularly  with  regard  to  Title  I.  Strong 
positive  correlations  between  the  proportion  of  non-white  pupils  and  federal 
assistance  were 'found.  Tables  la  and  lb  clearly  show  that  with  the  exception 
of  Texas,  where  there  is  a  high  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  Mexican 
Americans  and  federal  assistance,  and  Washington,  which  has  a  very  small 
blh'^k  population,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  blacks  living  In  the  school  dis- 
trict, the  more  Title  I  funds  received.  However,  as  I  noted  earlier,  the  distribu- 
tion of  discretionary  federal  funds  and  state  aid  tends  to  be  either  neutral  or, 
as  Is  the  case  In  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  distributed  In  favor 
of  districts  other  tljan  those^with  high  proportions  of  blacks. 

When  the  dl8trll)ution  of  Title  I  funds  within  metropolitan  areas  In  the  five 
states  was  examined,  the  central  cities  did  almost  uniformly  well  in  relation  to 
their  surrounding  communities.  Title  I  clearly  responded  to  the  school  finance 
problems  of  central  cities  and  poor  rural  sqhool  districts. 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  if  there  Imd  been  no  Title  I?"  It  is  clear  to 
ine  that  those  districts  with  the  most  severe  fiscal  prohlenis  over  the  last  ten 
years  would  be  in  far  worse  shape  today  without  Title  I,  in  spite  of  its  many 
shortcoming.?:.  The  pupils  served  by  Title  I  projects  would  have  been  the  real 
losers  if  there  had  been  no  additional  funds  or  if  these  funds  were  spread  across 
ail  pupil55  rather  than  focused  specifically  on  them. 

2.  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  TITLE  I 

A  common  belief  is  that  the  annual  expenditure  of  $1.5  billion  in  Title  I  funds 
has  placed  a  massive  amount  of  additional  resources  into  local  school  districts 
for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  pupils.  With  very  few  exceptions  this  is 
certainly  not  riie  case.  Table  1  illustrates  what  is  in  all  probability  the  case  in 
most  states.  The  amount  of  Title  I  funds  per  Title  I  pupil  has  been  added  to  the 
average  per  pupil  revenues  from  all  local,  state,  and  federal  non-Title  I  sources 
for  a  few  randomly  selected  districts  in  four  states.  The  key  item  in  the  table 
is  found  in  column  3,  the  percent  additional  revenues  that  we  estimate  to  be 
available  to  Title  I  pupils.  The  typical  district  in  this  table  has  about  25 
percent  more  revenues  available  for  Title  I  pupils  thfin  for  regular  pupils  in 
the  district,  but  some  striking  surprises  emerge.  New  York  City,  for  example, 
has  only  18  percent  additional  from  Title  I  and  Boston  only  15  percent.  Some 
districts  have  considerably  more.  Of  course,  comparable  Title  I  per  pupil  figures 
will  have  more  of  an  impact  In  districts  with  low  revenue  per  pupil  than  in  those 
with  high  revenue.  Nevertheless,  these  figures  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  that 
massive  amounts  of  compensatory  aid  are  being  allocated  to  disadvantaged 
pupils  in  the  typical  high  need  school  districts.  I  might  add  that  our  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  additional  revenues  available  assumes  that  (1)  Title 
T  pupils  have  at  least  the  district's  average  revenue  figure  from  all  sources 
inado  available  for  their  education  and  (2)  that  Title  I  funds  only  benefit 
Title  I  pupils  and  that  there  is  no  "spillover"  to  non-Title  I  pupils.  Since  in 
reality  there  are  real  world  problems  with  both  assumptions,  the  figures  in  the 
table  probably  overstate  the  funds  actually  available. 

TABLE  I.-TITLE  I  ALLOCATIONS  IN  SELECTED  CITIES  IN  4  STATES 


Total  nontitle  I 
revenue  per 
pUpiKADA) 


Title  I  revenue 
per  title  I 
pupil 


Percent 
additional 
revenue 


California: 

Los  Angeles  

San  F{8t\cisco.. 
San  Olego...... 

Baldwin  Parl<.., 

Massaciiusetts: 

Boston....  

Springfield  

New  York: 

Rochester  

New  York  City. 

Syracuse  , 

Albany  

Buffalo  , 

Texas: 

El  Paso  , 

Del  Rio  .., 

San  Antonio..., 
Edgewood  , 


$1,046 

$251 

24 

1,389 

376 

27 

833 

291 

■  35 

724 

377 

52 

1.142 

171 

15 

970 

378 

39 

1,375 

179 

13 

1,397 

251 

18 

1, 147 

319 

•  28 

1,279 

434 

35 

707 

424 

60 

588 

135 

23 

588 

141 

24 

56& 

24 

385 

.  115 

30 

How  does  this  additional  25  percent  spent  on  Title  I  pupils  compare  with 
known  indexes  for  other  categories  of  pupils?  In  New  York  and  many  other 
states,  secondary  school  students  (grades  7-12)  are  weighted  25  percent  more 
than  elementary  pupils  for  purposes  of  deterjainlng  state  aid.  In  fact,  the 
typical  junior  or  senior  high  school  spends  somewhere  between  20  and  40  per- 
cent more  per  pupil  than  the  elementary  schools  in  the  same  district.  We  might 
contrast  these  figures  with  the  Flelschmann  Commission's  recommendation  that 
an  additional  60  percent  be  spent  on  each  disadvantaged  pupil,  or  the  National 
Educational  Finance  Project's  recommendation  for  an  additional  83  percent. 
The  resources  available  to  the  typical  disadvantaged  pupil  would  appear  to  be 
far  short  of  either  recommendation. 
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TABLE  2.~PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  AND  STAFF  PER  1,000  PUPILS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES  OF  FUNDING  BY 
PERCENTAGE  OF  LOW  ACHIEVING  PUPILS  IN  3  CITIES,  1969-70 


Percent  o(- 

District  2, 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New  York  City 

Above 

Less  than 

Above  Less 

than 

Above 

Less  than 

45 

15 

15 

'  15 

45 

15 

  $723 

$722 

$656 

$575 

$909 

$865 

Professional  staff  , 

  650 

656 

586 

545 

811 

791 

  51 

44 

57 

22 

84 

59 

  23 

22 

12 

7 

15 

14 

Professional  staff  per  1,000  pupils  , 

  50.0 

45.1 

51.0 

42.4 

58.8 

53.5 

.  3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

3.5 

2.6 

Classroom  teachers  

38.3 

35.8 

36.2 

33.6 

41.4 

39.6 

4.3 

2.6 

8.1 

3.9 

11.0 

7.3 

Special  subjects  , 

  4.2 

3.6 

3.8 

3.0 

3.1 

4.0 

Table  2  illustrates  the  same  situation  by  contrasting  tlie  schools  with  the 
highest  proportions  of  disadvantaged  pupils  with  those  with  the  lowest  pro- 
portions in  three  city  diytricts  in  New  York  State.  Rochester  spends  essentially 
the  same  amount  from  all  funding  sources  on  both  sets  of  schools,  Syracuse  about 
14  percent  more  and  one  of  the  decentralized  districts  in  New  York  City  about  5 
percent  more.  When  staffing  ratios  instead  of  dollars  are  used,  Rochester  has  11 
percent  more  professional  staff  in  the  most  disadvantaged  schools,  Syracuse 
20  percent  more  and  the  New  York  City  district  0  percent  more. 

3,   SCHOOL  BY  SCHOOL  COMPARABILITY 

As  part  of  our  project  for  the  Fleischmann  Commission  we  conducted  a  school- 
by -school  audit  of  the  three  districts  noted  above.  Schools  within  each  of  the 
three  districts  were  ranked  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  enrolled  pupils 
scoring  below  minimum  competence  levels  on  statewide  tests.  In  every  case,  if 
special  federal  and  state  funds  were  excluded,  the  schools  with  the  least  low- 
scoring  students  had  higlier  per  pupil  expenditures  than  those  with  the  most  low 
scoring  children.  ( See  Tables  3, 4,  and  5) 

As  I  noted  earlier,  when  school  expenditures  from  all  sources  (federal,  state, 
and  local)  are  examined,  low  scoring  schools  tend  to  have  higher  per  pupil 
expenditures.  However,  expenditures  in  low  scoring  schools  are  not  high  enough 
to  convince  us  that  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  Title  I  legislation  is 
fulfilled.  In  fact,  tables  3  and  4  demonstrate  that  for  the  three  districts  in  New 
York  State,  the  discrepancy  tends  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  students 
who  are  most  in  need  of  additional  resources.  The  Fleischmann  Commission  ex- 
amined these  data  and  noted : 

In  order  to  assure  public  education  funds  to  the  children  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  we  recommend  that  the  Individual  school  become  the  center 
of  financial  accountability.  School-by-school  fiscal  accounting  will  make  it 
possible  to  accurately  link  resource  allocation  with  student  performance.*- 
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Table  3.~-Expendltures  Per  Pupil  and  Professional  Staff  Per  1,000  Pupils  in 
Elementary  Schools  by  Percent  Educationally  Disadvantaged:  Relationship  of 
Tax  Levy  and  General  State  Aid  to  Total  All  Sources  for  Three  Districts, 
1969-70  (mean  values) 
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TABLE  4.~AVERAGE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  AND  STAFF  PER  1,000  PUPILS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  3 
CITIES  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDING  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  LOW  ACHIEVING  PUPILS,  1969-70 

Above  45  percent      44  to  26  percent  25  to  16  percent       15  to  0  percent 

Tax                   Tax  Tax  Tax 

(evy                  levy  tevy  levy 

All        and         All        and  All        and         All  and 

District                  *  sources      >  GSA     sources        GSA  sources        GSA     sources  GSA 

Per  pupil  cost: 

New  York  City  District  2.      5909        $817        5959        5835  5629       5622     ,  5865  5858 

Rochester                    723       ^626         6S3         m  m         625         m  "657 

Syracuse  656         491         617         575  616         595         575  553 

Staff/] .000  pupils: 

New  Yofk  City  O'lslrict  2.       58. 8        54. 5        60. 8        55. 5  45. 6          45        53. 5  53 

Rochester                          50        45.6          46        39.3  43.7        38.5        45.  1  40.4 

Syracuse                           51        41. 2        48. 4          46  43       41. 9        42. 4  41. 7 

1  Alt  sources  includes  all  funds  from  local,  State,  and  Federal  sources. 

2  Funds  from  general  State  aid  and  local  sources. 

I 

Table  5. — Expenditures  Per  Pupil  in  Elementary  Scliools  in  Tliree  Districts  by 

Percent  Educationally  Disadvantaged  and  Sources  of  Funding  1969-70  (mean 
values) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

.To  this  point,  I  have  attempted  to  summarize  some  of  the  main  findings  of  our 
research  relating  to  1)  the  pattern  of  Title  I  distribution,  2)  the  magnitude  of 
Title  I,  and  3)  the  school-by-school  differences  in  spending  levels  and  their  rela- 
tion to  thft  proportions  of  educationally  disadvantaged  pupils.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  data  and  the  findings  I  have  described  have  direct  relevance  to  the  task 
facing  this  committee :  consideration  of  possible  revision  and  extension  of  Title  I 
of  ESEA.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  present  the  following  four  recommendations 
for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I. 

ir  Title  I— or  aid  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  under  educational  rev- 
enue sharing — should  continue  as  a  categorical  program  with  clear  guidelines  for 
.  states,  local  educational  agencies  and  schools  covering  distributional  and  service 
objectives. 

While  Title  I  has  served  as  an  effective  fiscal  tool  over  the  past  eight  years,  and 
has  made  educators- and  citizens  more  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  providing 
more  effective  educationaL.oi»portunitles  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  long  range 
-  goal  of  allocating  services  to  pupils  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  needs  is  far 
from  achieved.  Indeed,  in  recognizing  how  far  we  have  to  go  we  might  well  ask  the 
Question,  "Where  wouldDur-schools  be  today  without  Title  I?"  in  terms  of  serving 
^  the  educationally^sadvantaged  and  providing  additional  funds  to  Jiard  pressed 
urban  and  rurtfl  districts  for  that  purpose.  If  annual  appropriations  of  1.5  billion 
had  been  distributed  as  general  aid  since  1965,  would  they  have  accomplished 
what  Title  I  has  achieved?  I  am  persufided  that  the  answer  Is  "no,*^  and  that 
the  nation  clearly  requires  a  strong  recleral  continuation  of  compensatory  aid. 
Strong  federal  initiative  is  necessary  for  two  reasons.  First,  those  districts 
that  have  benefited  most  frpm'Til:Te"^I  would  probably  not  get  the  help  they  need 
from  their  states,  feecon^/uie  immense  problems  facing  core  cities  are  not  local, 
or  even  state-generated  conditions.  The  degenerating  fiscal  plant  of  older  cities 
and  the  character  of  their  urban  populations  are  problems  created  by  national 
economic  conditions  and  the  mobility  patterns  of  the  general  population,  and  as 
such  they  deserve  national  responses. 

2r^tle-Lshould  be  fully  funded.. 
^..--ODesplte  the  host  of-^problems  related  to  Title  I,  its  funding  should  be  vastly 
^  increased  to  brln^its  appropriations  to  the  levels  envisioned  in  the  original 
legislation.  Only''  when  it  is  funded  in  that  manner  can  the  program  be  fairly 
■   judged.  While  evaluations  of  the  educational  benefits  of  Title  I  thus  far  have 
been  mixed,  as  I  noted  earlier,  its  record  as  a  fiscal  device  is  clearly  the  best 
of  any  program  in  American  educational  finance.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
learned  about  how  best  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  this  is  no  excuse 
for  falling  to  make  the  greater  resources  that  had  been  envisioned  in  Title  I 
available  to  teachers  of  these  pupils.' 

However,  Title  I  has  not  been  a  failure.  It  has  succeeded  admirably  to 
serve  one  of  the  legislative  purposes  set  forth  In  the  Act,  namely  to  assist  fschool 
districts  in  meeting  the  costs  brought  on  by  heavy  concentrations  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  students. 

3.  Title  I  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  insure  wide  participation  in  Title  I 
planning  at  the  local  level.  Specifically,  this  means  that  parent  advisory  coun- 
cils should  continue  to  be  required  and  comparability  reports  should  occur  an- 
nually and  be  readily  available  to  parents  and  other  citizens. 

The  implementation  strategy  of  federal  aid  has  been  essentially  topdown. 
Federal  and  state  standards  supposedly  were  designed  to  insure  that  local  agen- 
cies responded  to  federal  categorical  priorities.  The  program  negotiations  were 
conducted  among  professional  administrators  at  all  three  levels  with  little  in- 
volvement of  parents,  teacher  organizations,  students,  and  community  ngeneles. 
This  top-dow.i  strateg]  of  regulations  and  guidelines  contains  neither  the  sanc- 
tions uor  incentives  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  categorical  purposes  of  federal 
aid  in  general  and  Title  I  In  particular  in  all  fifty  states.  Moreover,  the  top- 
down  strategy  does  not  have  sufficient  leverage  to  reorient  classroom  practice 
or  to  insure  that  money  always  reaches  the  intended  targets. 

A  potentially  more  effective  system  would  be  to  reverse  the  flow  of  sanctions 
and  Incentives  substantially  so  that  students,  parents,  and  teache.3  with  the 
desire  to  effect  changes  would  be  provided  with  access  to  the  means  to  accom- 
plish national  purposes.  For  example,  the  difficulty  of  determining  and  assessing 
comparability  over  the  past  few  years  has  become  one  of  the  knottiest  prob- 
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lems  associated  with  the  administration  of  Title  I.  Neither  the  typical  state 
nor  tlie  USOE  has  the  way  and  often  not  the  will  to  really  determine  and 
enforce  comparability  standards  that  both  fulfill  federal  guidelines  and  yet  re- 
main flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  local  conditions.  A  potentially  more  effective 
method  of  auditing  school  district  beliavior  in  terms  of  comparability  require- 
ments would  be  to  place  responsibility  for  the  auditing  function  in  the  hands 
ot  local  citizens.  To  accomplish  that  approach,  data  such  as  tluit  contained 
in  the  current  comparability  reports  would  have  to  be  compiled  annually.  In- 
deed, it  should  be  a  routine  part  of  s  comprehensive  management  information 
system  and  should  be  readily  available  for  examination  and  analysis  by  par- 
ent groups  and  other  interested  citizens.  Also,  local  citizen  groups  should  have 
the  services  of  state  education  agency  staff,  or  if  necessary,  USOE  staff  who 
can  assist  them  in  determining  whether  the  district  is  fulfilling  federal  guide- 
lines. 

4.  State  level  a -id  school  level  administration  of  Title  I  should  be  governed 
by  fle?:ible  administrative  patterns  designed  to  meet  guidelines  and  objectives 
through  a  variety  of  means.  The  federal  role  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  get  states 
and  local  districts  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  allocation  of  resources  and  the 
educational  experiences  of  disadvantaged  pupils. 

One  of  the  clearest  conclusions  drawn  from  Professors  Berlve  nnd  Kirst's 
analysis  in  Federal  Aid  to  Education  :  Who  Benefits?  Who  Governs?  Is  that  states 
and  local  school  districts  ditfer  markedly  in  their  ability  and  willingness  to  plan 
effectively  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  their  citizens.  The  federal  role  in  deal- 
ing with  state  and  local  education  agencies  should  reflect  those  differences.  Con- 
siderable latitude  should  be  given  to  those  states  and  local  districts  that  engage 
in  some  form  of  comprehensive  planning  or  priority  setting.  States  might  be 
permitted  to  define  high  need  pupils  in  a  manner  different  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, say,  by  the  use  of  achievement  test  scores.  Similarly,  tho  federal  gov- 
ernment might  require  that  states  move  toward  systems  of  assessment  of  per- 
fornuince  of  their  educational  programs  in  order  to  enjoy  greater  latitude  in 
allocating  resources.  States  might  also  be  permitted  to  merge  Title  I  funds  v/ith 
state  compensatory  funds  and  distribute  them  as  one  package.  Local  districts 
might  be  permitted  to  develop  a  system  to  insure  comparability  that  is  different 
from  the  USOE  comi)arability  report  as  long  as  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is 
clearly  followed.  For  oxample,  the  primary  whjcctivo  is  tliat  schools  and  class- 
rooms with  higher  proportions  of  disadvantaged  pupils  receive  substantially 
higher  levels  of  resoiirces.  As  far  as  the  individual  orincipal  or  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, the  source  of  funding  for  those  resources  is  immaterial  as  long  as  they 
get  the  resources.  If  comprehensive  planning,  comprehensive  information  systems 
and  wide  citizen  participation  can  insure  that  objective,  the  district  should  be 
])ermitted  to  conduct  its  busine.ss  in  terms  of  locally  rather  than  federally  deter- 
mined procedures. 

On  the  other  hand,  states-  and  districts  that  do  not  engage  in  a  planning  proces.s 
approved  by  the  USOE  should  have  allocations  to  individual  districts  and  per- 
haps even  schools  determined  I>y  the  USOE.  In  short,  if  lo^'al  districts  and  states 
want  local  control  over  decision-making  concerning  resource  allocations  lO  Uie 
disfulvantagod.  they  nnist  indicate  tlicir  Willi ngne.ss  and  ability  to  exercise  tlvat 
control  in  terms  of  national  as  well  as  local  objectives. 

SUMMARY 

It  may  be  useful  to  summarize.  From  the  studies  we  have  conducted  over  t.Iu^ 
last  four  years  at  the  SURC  Policy  Institute,  two  conclusions  about  Title  T  ESEA 
are  apparent.  First:,  Title  I  has  haon  a  substantial  succch^s  -ts  a  fiscal  device.  It 
distributes  added  revenues  to  those  local  districJ.;-.?  vrhich  are  Wu^t.  alile  to  pn> 
vide  p.xtra  resources  for  higli  ui'^kI  pupils.  In  particular,  iiiglji^r  k-voin  of  Title  \ 
funds  go  to  Tiiose  school  dii^iriets  v-rhicli  are  chatonrorixefl  central  city  (n 
rural  school  finance  i,»roblenis ;  which  have  higher  proportions  than  ordi- 
nary of  minority  pupils;  whose  income  level  tends  to  ]-o  lower  than  novmal, 
and  where  greater  educational  need  exists  us  measured  by  average  achievement 
scores. 

iSecond.  Title  I  has  for  the  first  time  linked  the  conrei'n  of  edi-oators  for  the 
disa(lvai)ta.gcd  child  wich  an  eff(JCiive  process  or  ^illrriitiag"  r<'\*o,.i;C}v-'  -  or  his 
education.  Bnhancod  awareness  of  and  concern  for  educnlionaj  disadvantage, 
as  well  ns  heightened  fiscal  equity  witluu  school  distri(?ts,  are  nn\ong  th^  x)o«itn'e 
achievenn^nts  of  the  program. 

On  the  l)asis  of  our  research,  on  niy  own  experience  as  an  educator,  and  from 
my  personal  conviction  that  the  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  help 
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In  overcoming  the  patterns  of  unfairness  and  irrationality  that  characterize 
American  public  education,  I  have  drawn  the  following  four  recomuieudat^ons  : 

1.  Title  I  should  continue  as  a  categorical  aid  with  clear  guidelines  for  states, 
local  education  agencies  and  schools  covering  distributional  and  service  objec- 
tives. 

2.  Title  I  should  be  funded  at  its  authorization  levels. 

3.  Title  I  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  insure  wide  participation  in  Title  I 
planning  at  the  local  levei.  Specifically,  this  means  that  parent  advisory  coun- 
cils shouM  continue  to  be  reqiiired  and  comparability  reports  should  occur 
annually  and  be  readily  available  to  parents  and  citizens. 

4.  Stat<^  level  and  school  district  level  administration  of  Title  I  should  be  gov- 
erned by  flexible  administrative  patterns  designed  to  meet  guidelines  and  objec- 
tives through  a  variety  of  means.  The  federal  role  should  be  used  to  help  states 
and  local  districts  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  allocation  of  resources  and 
the  educational  experiences  of  disadvantaged  pupils. 

I  hope  that  this  testimony  has  been  of  use  to  the  committee  and  I  am  delighted 
to  respond  to  whatever  questions  you  may  have. 


Appendix  to  Report  of  Federal  Aid  Research,  Syracuse  University 
Research  Corporation 

,The  following  appendices  display  data  in  which  federal  and  state  aids  are 
compared  to  the  distribution  of  racial/ethnic  characteristics,  the  value  of  owner 
occupied  housing  and  montlily  rents  in  a  sample  of  school  districts  in  nine  states. 
The  school  district  fiscal  data  were  collected  in  the  USOE's  ELSEGTS  III  survey 
for  the  1969-70  school  year.  The  socio-economic  characteristics  are  from  the  1970 
census  of  population  and  housing  mapped  for  school  district  boundaries  also  sup- 
plied by  the  USOE. 

TABLE  la.— TITLE  I,  STATE-LOCAL  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FEDERAL  REVENUES  BY  DISTRICT  POPULATION  PERCENT 

NEGRO  FOR  9  STATES,  1969-70 


Percent  of  Negro  population 


Title  1  revenue 

Discre- 

State- 

tionary 

Cost  per 

Percent  of 

(oca! 

Federal 

Total 

student 

total 

revenue 

revenue 

revenue 

(in  ADA) 

revenue 

per  student 

per  student 

per  ADA 

$95 

11.9 

$657 

$13 

$80 

71 

n.4 

539 

2 

613 

61 

4.5 

1,359 

3 

1.366 

83 

5.6 

1.366 

4 

1.476 

15 

1.3 

1,220 

4 

1.245 

30 

5:o 

536 

16 

597 

48 

4.4 

965 

6 

1,111 

71 

7.6 

925 

0 

944 

14  - 

1.6 

830 

4 

884 

37 

3.8 

933 

5 

989 

39 

3.9 

921 

14 

i;022 

19 

1.7 

1,045 

5 

1,085 

23 

1.3 

1.707 

21 

1,830 

24 

2  4 

9U 

39 

987 

41 

2.4 

1,655 

3 

1.671 

11 

1.1 

1.040 

6 

1.070 

44 

3.7 

1.107 

20 

1, 186 

33 

3.3 

911 

25 

1,003 

8 

.9 

1,068 

.  S 

i.m 

96 

12»5 

551 

0 

687 

12 

2.2 

522 

0 

553 

11 

2.1 

487 

2 

510 

12 

2,2 

525 

0 

553 

26 

4.0 

597 

4 

675 

New  York  (over  20): 

Buffalo  

Hempstead  

frtt.  Vernon  

New  York  City  

All  182  districts  

Californis  (over  30:) 

Compton  Union  High  

OaWand  City  

Ravenswood  City  Elementary. 

All  255  districts  

Michigan  (over  19>: 

Benton  Harbor  

Detroit  

Ecorse   

Hlghlafid  Park..   

Inster.....  

River  Rouge  

AII178  districts  ...... 

Massachusetts  (over  12): 

Boston  

Springfield.  

All  153  districts.  

Texas  (over  40): 

Crockett.-^..  

Northeast  Houston.'^ 
Wllmer-Hutchins  

K\  198  districts  
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TABLE  la.-TITLE  I,  STATE-LOCAL  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FEDERAL  REVENUES  BY  DISTRICT  POPULATION  PERCENT 

NEGRO  FOR  9  STATES,  1969-70 


Title  1  revenue 

Discre- 

— State- 

tionary 

Cost  per    Percent  of  local 

Federal 

Total 

Percent  of  Negro  population 

student  total 

revenue 

revenue 

1      V IIU  V 

(in  ADA)      revenue  per  student 

per  student 

per  ADA 

Mississippi  (over  70): 

Bolivar  County  No.  1  

.    .            $13          $2.2  $414 

$4 

$578 

Bolivar  County  No.  2  

219          31.3  436 

10 

700 

Bolivar  County  No.  3  

163          50.2  303 

4 

324 

Coahoma  County  

81           18.7  325 

0 

432 

Holmes  County  __. 

17            3.0  366 

4 

552 

Tunica  County  

  144          28.3  325 

4 

507 

All  73  districts  

  58          12.3  372 

9 

460 

North  Carolina  (over  50): 

Bertie  County  

117          16.4  547 

25 

713 

.  Edgecombe  County  ^  

108          16.2  512 

5 

664 

Gates  County  

77           11.4  551 

7 

671 

113           16.3  530 

5 

\  690 

Hertford  County  

70          10.8  542 

7 

649 

Northampton  County   

109          ir\5  506 

6 

659 

Warren  Counly  

  129          17.9  546 

9 

723 

All  94  districts  

  50           7.4  575 

11 

664 

Washington  (over  6):  < 

6 

6  888 

10 

1,052 

Pasco  

18            1.9  837 

5 

911 

15            1.3  1,072 

6 

1,129 

Tacoma  

  5            1.5  1,003 

9 

i,088 

All  167  districts  

.....            13            1.4  877 

6 

955 

Kansas  (over  14): 

Junction  City  

.25            3.1  547 

1  . 

804 

  37            4.4  709 

4 

828 

All  80  districts  

22  2. 

5  842 

4 

905 

TABLE  Ib.-STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE  PATTERNS  BY  DISTRICT  POPULATION 

PERCENT  NEGRO,  9  SELECTED  STATES,  1969-70 

State 

Local 

Federal 

Total 

revenue 

revenue 

revenue 

revenue 

Population  percent  Negro 

per  ADA 

per  ADA 

per  ADA 

per  ADA 

New  York: 

Over  20  percent  Negro: 

Buffalo  

  $620 

$37 

$146 

$802 

  406 

133 

84 

623 

Mount  Vernon  

  479 

880 

7 

1, 366 

New  York  City  

  569 

797 

110 

1,476 

All  182  districts  

  629 

591 

:  25 

1, 245 

California: 

Over  30  percent  Negro: 

  493 

43 

.  61 

597 

  272 

692 

147 

1.111 

  328 

597 

19 

944 

All  255  districts  

  323 

507 

54 

884 

Michigan: 

Over  29  percent  Negro: 

Benton  Harbor  

  458 

475 

56 

989 

  .  429 

491 

101 

1,022 

  174 

870 

AQ 

1,08j 

  728 

979 

124 

1,  830 

  647 

266 

74 

987 

River  Rouge  

  165 

1,501 

*"  5 

1,671 

AK  178  districts....  :  

  463 

576 

31 

1,070 

Massachusetts: 

Over  12  percent  Negro: 

Boston  

  309 

798 

79 

1, 186 

  273 

638 

92 

i  003 

An  153  districts  

  215 

853 

35 

.1,104 

Texas: 

Over  40  percent  Negro: 

  376 

175 

135 

687 

  322 

200 

31 

553 

306 

18,1 

23 

510 

Wilmer-Hutchins  

  312 

211 

28 

553 

All  198  districts  

301 

78 

675 

P:i.545  O  -  73  •  pt.,l  •  30 
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TABLE  lb,— STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE  PAHERNS  BY  DISTRICT  POPULATION 
PERCENT  NEGRO,  9  SELECTED  STATES.  1969-70— Continued 


State  Local  Federal  Total 

revenue         revenue         revenue  revenue 


—  •    ,,  ,   .,  1V»VI»MV  IVTWIIMV  l«*OIIM«  ICVCIIUO 

Popuibilon  percent  Negro  per  ADA         per  ADA         per  ADA  per  ADA 


Mississippi: 

Over  70  percent  Negro: 

BoljvarCounty>jo.  1   J298  $135        ■  "  $165  $578 

BojvarCounyNo.3   325  111  26*  700 

Bolivar  County  No.  3    289  14  22  324 

S°?^o"i^   308  17  108  432 

Holmes.'   300  66  187  552 

mitII?'^^-;   314  12          .    182  507 

•a       73  districts   262  110  88.  460 

North  Carolina: 

Over  50  percent  Negro:  ^ 

Bertie..   455  92  166  713 

Edgecombe  :   4O6  m  151  664 

gap;   454  97  120  671 

  433  96  161  690 

Hfirt[ord.   :   42O  in  107  649 

Northampton   439  63  153  659 

All  94  districts   419  156  90  664 

Washington: 

Overs  percent  Negro: 

Clover  Pari...:   674  313  164  1,052 

Pasco   504  333  74  -  911 

Seattle   391  681  57  1,  129 

J«oma    334  85  1,088 

.  All  167  districts   512  365  77  955 

Kansas: 

Over  14  percent  Negro: 

Junction  City   300  247  256  804 

J^i^^?^^  9'*y   222  487  119  828 

All  80  districts   277  565  62  905 


TABLE  2a,-tlTLE  I,  STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FEDERAL  REVENUES  BY  DISTRICT  MEAN  VALUE  Pe'^ 
UNIT  OF  OWNER-OCCUPIED  HOUSING  FOR  9  SELECTED  STATES,  1969-70 


Title  I  rev^ouc 


Mean  housing  value 


Dollars 
per  student 
(in  ADA) 


Percent  of 
total 
revenue 


State-local 
revenue 
per  student 


Discretion- 
ary Federal 
revenue 
per  student 


Total 
revenue 
per  ADA 


KewYcrk: 

High  (above  $30,000)  

Medium  ($18,000  to  $30,U00)  

Low  (below  $18,000)  

All  182  districts  

California:  " 

High  (above  $30,000).....  

Medium  ($20,000  to  $30,000)  

Low  (below  $20,000)  

All  255  districts  

Michigan: 

High  (above  $24.000)  

IVledium  ($14,000  to  $24,000)  

Low  (below  $14,000)  

All  178  districts  

Massachusetts: 

High  (above  $26,000)  

Medium  ($18,000  to  $26,000)  

Low  (below  $18,000)  

All  153  districts...  

Texas:  , 

High  (above  $16,000)  

Medium  ($10,000  to  $16,000)  

Low  (below  $10,000)  

All  198  districts... i  

Mississippi: 

HIch  (above  $15.000)  

t^edlum  ($10,000  to  $15.000)  

Low  (below  $10,000).....  .:..^.  ... 

AH  173  districts  ^. 

North  Carolina:  .  / 

High  (above  $16.000)  1  

Medium  ($12,000  to  $16,000)  

Low  (below  $12,000).  

All  94  districts  


$9 

0.7 

$1,427 

$2 

$1,443 

14  ' 

1.3 

1, 162 

4 

1, 188 

22 

2.0 

1, 086  . 

4 

1,122 

15 

1.3 

1,220 

4 

1,245 

5 

.5 

975 

•     ■  3 

1,006 

12 

1.5 

m 

3 

861 

23 

2.8 

759 

4 

852 

14 

L6 

830 

.4 

884 

4 

,4 

1,198 

.  4 

1,216 

11 

LI 

1,047 

6 

1,080 

17 

1.9 

857 

.,5  • 

895 

11 

LI 

1,040 

\y 

1,070 

4 

.4 

1, 195 

B 

1,222 

9 

.9 

1,022 

5 

1,  057 

11 

L3 

1,028 

15 

1,073 

8 

'9 

1.068 

8 

1,104 

8 

L2 

644 

,    .'3  .■ 

691 

23 

3,6 

599 

.4  • 

670 

51 

7.5 

551 

I 

677 

26 

4.0 

597 

'75 

31 

9.1 

367 

•  .  .  1  ■ 

427 

58 

12.6 

352 

9 

443- 

75 

13.6 

425 

7 

526 

58^ 

12.3 

372 

9 

460 

27 

4.2 

615 

8 

■  .  682 

44 

6.6 

575 

12 

660 

80 

12.0 

537  . 

'9  . 

658 

50  . 

7.4 

575  . 

:  11  .r 

664 
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TABLE  2a.— TITLE  I,  STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  DISCRETIONARY  FEDERAL  REVENUES  BY  DISTRICT  MEAN  VALUE 
PER  UNIT  OF  OWNER-OCCUPIED  HOUSING  FOR  9  SELECTED  STATES,  1969-70— Continued 


Title  I  revenue 


Mean  housing  value 


Dollars 
per  student 
(fn  ADA) 


Percent  of 
total 
revenue 


Discretion- 
state-local     ary  Federal 
revenue  revenue 
per  stu<fent     per  student 


Total 
revenue 
per  ADA 


Washington: 

High  (above  $24,000)   $3  $.3          $1,  Oil  $7  Jl,  049 

Medium  ($14,000  to  $24,000)   12  1. 5  867           "      5  932 

Low  (below  $14,000)   19  2.3  788  3  960 

All  167  districts   13  1.4  877  6  955 

Kansas: 

High  (above  $16,00C).                    ■  15  1.8  810  5  885 

Medium ($10,000  to  $16,000).......  24  2.7  826  4  883 

Low  (below  $10,000)   24  2.6  931  2  997 

All  80  districts   22  2,5  842  4  905 


TABLE  2a.-STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUES  BY  DISTRICT  MEAN  VALUE  PER  UNIT  OF  OWNER-OCCUPIED 
HOUSING  FOR  9  SELECTED  STATES,  1969-70 

State  Local         Federal  Total 

revenue         revenue         revenue  revenue 
Mean  housing  value  per  ADA       ^  per  ADA        per  ADA         per  ADA 

New  York: 

High  

Medium   w  

low  

California: 

High  

Medium  

Low  

Michigan: 

High  

Medium  

Low  

Massachusetts: 

High  

Medium  

Low  

Texas: 

High  :  

Medium   

Low  

Mississippi: 

High  

Medium   

Low  :  

North  Carolina: 

High  

Medium  

Low   i  

•Washington: 

HigTi  

Medium  

Low..  

Kansas: 

High   

Medium  

Low   


$525 

$902 

$15 

$1,443 

639 

523 

25 

1,188 

734 

351 

36 

1. 122 

281 

694 

30 

1,006 

330 

481 

48 

861 

334 

425 

82 

852 

401 

793 

17 

1,216 

480 

567 

32 

1,080 

465 

391 

37 

895 

183 

1,012 

27 

1,222 

216 

805 

35 

1,057 

252 

776 

44 

1,073 

279 

364 

47 

691 

294 

304 

70 

670 

317 

233 

125 

677 

174 

192 

uO 

427 

255 

96 

91 

443 

338 

86 

100 

526 

401 

213 

66 

682 

419 

155 

85 

660 

435 

101 

121 

658 

578 

432 

38 

1,049 

505 

359 

65 

932 

469 

320 

172 

960 

261 

548 

75 

885 

270 

556 

56 

883, 

315 

615 

66 

'  997/ 
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TABLE  3a.-T;TLE  I  AND  STATE-LOCAL  REVENUE  PATTERNS  BY  DISTRICT  MEAN  VALUE  PER  UNIT  OF  MONTHLY 

RENT  FOR  9  SELECTED  STATES 


Title  I  revenue 


Mean  monthly  rent 


Dollars 
per  student 
(In  ADA) 


New  York: 

High  (above  $150)  

Medium  ($90  to  $150).. 

Low  ibelow  $90)  

All  182  districts  

California: 

High  (above  $150).,... 

Medium  ($100  to  $150). 

Low  (below  $100)  

All  255  districts  

Michigan: 

High  (above  $140)  

Medium  ($80  to  $140).. 

Low  (below  $8D)  

All  178  districts  

Massachusetts: 

Hi^h  (above  $130)  

Medium  ($85  to  $130):. 

Low  (below  $85)  

^    All  153  districts  

Texas: 

HiKh  (above  $90)  

Medium  ($50  to  $90)... 

Low  (below  $50)  

AH  198  dfstrfcts  

Mississippi: 

High  (above  $55)  

Medium  ($35  to  $55)... 

Low  (below  $35)  

All  73  districts  

Nortti  Carolina: 

High  (above  $70).  

Medium  ($45  to  $70)... 

Low  (below  $45)  

All  94  districts  

Washington: 

High  (above  $120)  

Medium  ($60  to  $120).. 

Low  (below  $60)  

All  167  districts  

Kansas: 

High  (above  $90)  

Medium  ($55  to  $90>... 

Low  (below  $55)  

All  80  districts  


As  percent 
of  total 
revenue 


State-local 
revenue 
per  student 


Discretion- 
ary Federal 
revenue 
per  student 


Total 
revenue 
per  ADA 


$9 

0.8 

$1,409  , 

$2 

$1,  427 

14 

1.2 

1,145 

3 

1, 171 

24 

2.2 

1,079 

5 

1,114 

15 

1.3 

1, 220 

4 

1,245 

4 

.5 

943 

3 

968 

12 

1.4 

3 

867 

23 

2.9 

781 

5 

856 

14 

1.6 

830 

4 

884 

A 

.4 

1,150 

5 

1,170 

12 

1.2 

1,065 

6 

1,097 

15 

1.8 

839 

5 

878 

n 

1.1 

1,040 

6 

1,070 

5 

.5 

1, 194 

5 

1,  221 

7 

.7 

1,059 

5 

1,  094 

13 

1.5 

15 

1,012 

8 

.9 

J,Oi:; 

8 

1. 104 

8 

25 

1.3 

587 

2 

663 

3.9 

608 

5 

677 

52 

7.6 

581 

1 

682 

26 

4.0  ■ 

597 

4 

675 

22 

5.3 

381 

6 

431 

59 

13,2 

359 

10 

449 

112 

20.7 

397 

9 

545 

58 

12.3 

372 

9 

460 

27 

4.1 

595 

U 

681 

40 

6.2 

578 

n 

655 

89 

13.1 

549 

10 

679 

50 

7.4 

575 

11 

664 

4 

.4 

1,064 

7 

1. 101 

12 

1.5 

-  840 

5 

905 

21 

2.4 

889 

3 

1, 119 

13 

1.4 

877 

6 

955 

15 

1.8 

753 

5 

857 

23 

2.6 

839 

4 

893 

26 

2.8 

963 

t\ 

1,012 

22 

2,5 

842 

4 

905 

o 

ERIC 
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TABLE  3b.-STATE,  LOCAL,  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE  PATTERNS  BY  DISTRICT  MEAN  VALUE  PER  UNIT  DF  MDNTKLY 
RENT  FDR  9  SELECTED  STATES,  1969-70 


Mean  monthly  rent 


New  York: 

High  

Medium... 

Low  

California: 

High  

Medium... 

Low  

Michigan: 

High  

Medium... 

Low  

Massachusetts: 

High...... 

Medium... 

Low  

Texas: 

High  

Medium... 

Low  

Mississippi: 

High...... 

Medium... 

Low  

North  Carolina: 

High  

Medium... 

Low  

Washington; 

High  , 

Medium... 

Low  

Kansas: 

High  

Medium... 

Low  


State 

Local 

Federal 

Total 

venue 

revenue 

revenue 

revenue 

rADA 

per  ADA 

per  ADA 

pet  ADA 

$581  \ 

^47 

518 

91.427 

628 

518 

25 

1,171 

697 

382 

34 

1,114 

299 

644 

25 

968 

332 

481 

53 

867 

361 

464 

75 

856 

Ad7 

742 

20 

1,170 

483 

581 

31 

1,097 

468 

371 

39 

878 

185 

1,008 
839 

27 

1,221 

219 

34 

1,094 

234 

732 

44 

1.012 

268 

318 

76 

663 

294 

314 

69 

677 

335 

245 

101 

682 

234 

147 

49 

431 

257 

101 

90 

449 

320 

76 

147 

545 

404 

191 

85 

681 

414 

163 

76 

655 

442 

106 

129 

679 

596 

467 

36 

1,101 

499 

341 

64 

905 

495 

394 

2k9 

1.119 

260 

492 

104 

857 

274 

564 

54 

823 

305 

657 

48 

1,019 

ERIC 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  J.  GOETTEL,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE  AND  GOVERNANCE  PROGRAM,  POLICY 
INSTITUTE,  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  CORP. 

Pr.  GoETTEL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  am  Dr.  Robeit  J.  GoetteU  associate 
•director  of  the  Educational  Finance  and  Governance  Program,  Policy 
Institute,  Syracuse  University  Research  Corp.  My  statement  this  morn- 
ing is  drawn  fi-om  a  series  of  studies  in  the  financiTig  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  conducted  by  the  Syracuse  University  Re- 
search Corp.  over  the  past  4  years. 

I  think  it  might  be  weii  it  I  just  summarized  the  major  series  in  that 
study  foi'  your  information.  .  ^ 

Tlie  first  is  a  study  of  Federal  aid  to  education  recently  published  in 
book  form  as  "Federal  Aid  to  Education:  Who  Benefits?  Who  Gov- 
erns?" by  my  colleagues,  Joel  S.  Berke  and  Michael  W.  Kirst,  who  is 
here  today.  (Lexington :  D.C.  Health,  1973.) 

(2)  A  study  of  State  school  finance  conducted  for  the  New  York 
Fleischmann  Commission  and  published  in  book  form  as  "Financing 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity:  Alternatives  for  Statxj  Finance,"  by 
Joel  S.  Berke,  Alan  K.  Cam][)belL  and  Robert  J.  Goettel  (Berkeley: 
McCutcfhan  Publishing  Corporation,  1972) . 

(3)  A  project  for  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance 
whose  report  is  "Improving  Information  Systems  for  Educational 
Policy  Making,"  by  Robert  J.  Goettel  and  Joel  S.  Berke  (Washing- 
ton, D.C. :  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance,  1971). 

(4)  A  current  and  continuing  long  term  analysis  of  the  financial 
aspects  of  American  public  education  under  contract  with  the  USOE/ 
.HEW  School  Finance  Task  Force. 

I  should  indicate  that  the  views  I  shall  express  in  this  testimony 
are  consonant  with  those  of  my  colleagues  wlio  participated  in  these 
studies ;  I  represent  only  myself  this  morning  and  do  not  speak  for  the 
Syracuse  University  Research  Corp. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today  is,  first,  to  assist  the  committee  in 
understanding  the  nndings  of  our  research  as  it  applies  to  the  effects 
of  Title  I  on  local  school  districts,  and  seco  i,  to  provide  some  recom- 
mendations which  appear  to  me  to  derive  from  our  research. 

Let  n\e  begin  by  stating  two  broad  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  title 
I  is  a  si'bstantial  success  as  a  fiscal  device  for  distributing  additional 
revenue  to  local  districts  least  able  to  pr-- vide  extra  resources  for  high 
need  pupils.  I  say  that  because  decidedly  higher  levels  of  title  I  fur  \ 
go  to  school  districts, with : 

fl)  central  city  or  rural  locations, 

(2)  higher  proportions  of  minority  pv:tr>  V^ 

(3 ^  lower  income  levels  of  the  general  i.opulRtion,  and 

(4)  greater  educational  need  as  nieasured  by  average  achievement 
scores. 

My  second  c-onclusion  is  that  title  I  has  for  the  first  time  linked  the 
concern  among  educators  for  thvv  neglected,  disadvantaged  child  with 
a  systematic  process  of  allocating  resources  for  his  education. 

Though  the  evidence  thus  far  on  title  I  pupil  achievement  results  is 
not  consistently  encouraging,  to  judge  a  program  reaching  9  million 
children  on  the  single  dimension  of  test  scores  is  to  ignore  the  other 
political  objectives  embedded  in  title  I, 
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Fiscal  equalization  and  enhanced  avvareness  of  and  concern  for  edu- 
cational disadvantage  must  be  considered  a  positive  achievement  of  the 
program  and  cannot  be  excluded  from  a  balanced  review  of  the  effects 
of  title  I. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  evidence  on 
which  those  couci  isions  are  based. 

The  critical  fac-  or  needed  foj-  an  understanding  of  the  flow  of  title  I 
funds  concerns  the  fact  that  in  many  States,  districts  facing  the  tough- 
est fiscal  and  educational  problems  receive  ^the  most  from  title  I  but 
the  least  in  State  aid  and  other  Federal  revenues  over  which  States 
have  discretion. 

In  most  large  central  cities,  particularly  those  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  an  extremely  discouraging  financial  pattern  prevails.  Com- 
pared with  their  suburbs,  central  cities  have  populations  propoition- 
ately  more  impoverished  and  heavily  composed  of  ethnic  and  racial 
minorities,  and  a  pupil  population  which  includes  disproportionate 
numbers  of  foreign-bom,  handicapped,  racial  minorities,  and  poor — 
pupils  whose  education  requires  extensive  resources. 

Yet  central  city  per  pupil  expenditures  are  frequently  less  than  or 
only  marginal^  higher  than  those  of  surrounding  suburbs.  Because 
of  generally  higher  prices  and  salary  levels  in  the  large  city,  even  an 
equal  amount  of  money  tends  to  provide  less  education  than  it  does 
in  suburban  school  districts/ 

The  growth  of  mhe  property  base  in  the  central  city,  from  which  the 
local  share  of  school  revenue  is  drawn,  has  been  only  a  fraction  of  that 
of  outlying  suburbs  over  the  last  decade. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  both  the  relative  decline  in  their  fiscal  situa- 
tion and  the  greater  demands  for  public  services  in.  heavily  urban 
areas — police,  public  health,  transportation,  and  welfare — tas  effort 
as  a  proportion  of  per  capita  income  and  per  capita  expenditures  for 
public  services  is  considei*ably  higher  in  most  large  core  cities  than 
in  suburban  areas. 

There  are,  of  course,  important  e^rceptions  to  these  generalizations. 
Some  suburban  districts  are  heavily  urban  in  composition  and  suffer 
from  many  of  the  problems  ascribed  to  central  cities,  whereas  some 
cities,  particularly  those  in  the  West,  tend  to  be  less  densely  populated 
and  less  afflicted  with  the  urban  fiscal  problems  of  the  older  cities  of 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast.  Nonetheless,  oiir  research  shows  that  the 
general  trend  described  above  is  predominant. 

An  examination  of  the  total  impact  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
including  funds  beyond  title  I,  leads  to  this  conclusion  i  Wliile  Federal 
aid  in  the  aggregate  is  more  responsive  to  urban  fiscal  problems  than 
State^  aid,  tne  amount  is  normally  too  small  to  overcome  the  vast  dis- 
parities that  result  from  the  workings  of  State/local  school  finance 
systems. 

Further,  when  total  Federal  aid  is  broken  down  into  its  component 
programs,  the  degree  of  responsiveness  varies  markedly. 

The  title  I  poverty-related  formula  funnels  money  into  cities  and 
other  school  districts  with  urban-type  problenis  in  ways  that  State  aid 
formulas  do  not.  Districts  with  large  proportions  of  nonwhite  pupils 
and  districts  with  low  median  family  income  levels  receive  the  highest 
proportion  of  title  I  funds. 

Many  other  Fed-'^ral  programs  appear  to  be  neutral  to  such  factors, 
and  a  number  of  programs,  such  as  the  I^ational  Defense  Education 
•  Act  and  ESEA  title  ni,  are  administered  in  some  States  in  ways  that 
often  >york  to  make  rich  districts  richer. 

• 
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In  a  number  of  instances,  major  cities  receive  less  aid  from,  for 
example,  ESEA  title  II  and  III,  vocational  education,  and  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  title  III,  than  they  should  have  been  allotted 
solely  in  view  of  their  proportion  of  the  State's  school  population. 

Now,  it  SGems  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  liore,  8  years  after  title 
I  became  a  fact,  to  deal  with  the  question :  What  if  there  had  been  no 
title  I  over  these  past  8  years  ? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  those  districts  with  the  most  severe  fiscal  prob- 
lems over  the  last  10  years  would  be  in  far  worp.e  shape  today  without 
title  I,  without  thao  categorical  aid  zeroed  in  on  the  jmrticular  set  of 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  We  say  all  this  in  spite  of  the  many 
shortcomings  that  exist  in  title  I. 

The  pupils  served  by  title  I  projects  would  have  been  the  real  losers 
if  there  had  been  no  additional  funds  or  if  these  funds  were  spread 
across  all  pupils  rather  than  focused  specifically  on  the  disadvantaged. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  or  belief,  if  you  will,  that  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  putting  $1V2  billion  into  title  I,  that  vast 
amounts  of  additional  resources  have  been  placed  in  local  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  pupils,  but  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case. 

We  nave  included  a  table  in  this  testhnony  on  page  8  which  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  additional  resources  placed  on  title  I 
pupils. 

We  have  assumed  that  first,  every  title  I  youngster  in  tl:e  selected 
school  districts  receives  at  least  the  average  expenditure  for  the  dis- 
trict. Now  there  are  joroblams  with  that,  as  we  all  know,  but  for  pur-  • 
poses  of  analysis  that  is  a  useful  assumption. 

Second,  we  have  further  assumed  for  this  analysis  thait  all  the  title 
T  money  that  goes  to  a  school  distviV.t  gets  to  title  I  pupils.  Now  we  are 
probably  overstating  things  a  bit  by  making  that  assumption,  but 
nevertheless,  when  we  make  those  two  assumptions  together,  we  find 
that  the  typical  title  I  youngster  in  most  of  these  districts,  districts 
which  in  many  respects  are  illustrative  of  the  conditions  facing  urban 
type  school  districts  across  the  country,  the  typical  title  I  youngster 
receives  about  25  percent  more  revenues  than  the  nontitle  I  youngster. 
Some  dibtricts  such  as  N<  ,v  York  and  Boston,  as  we  have  indicated 
here,  are  far  below  that  25  per^^ent:  Boston  hfis  about  15  percent  addi- 
tional, New  York  City  about  l8  percent  additional. 

But  we  might  compare  that  tendency  to  be  around  25  percent  addi- 
tional revenues  for  tKe*  disadvantaged  with  other  indexes  of  need  as 
reflected  in  State  education  aid  formulas.  For  example,  in  New  York  , 
State  and  a  number  of  other  State?,  the  State  weiirhs  secc3\darv  school 
pupils  so  that  local  districts  receive  25  percent  more  State  aid  than 
elementary  school  pupils. 

The  Fleischmann  Commission  in  New  York  State  has  recommended 
that  an  additional  50  percent  in  resources  ba  placed  upon  disadvan- 
taged youngsters,  and  the  studies  by  the  national  educational  finance 
project  have  recommended  that  that  ad/ritioiic-l  level  of  resoui^es  be 
something  closer  to  75  or  80  percent. 

All  things  considered,  I  think  we  can  see  that  the  magnitude  of 
titlel  as  it  impacts  upn  title  I  youngsters  or  schools  has  been  nowhere 
near  any  of  those  ret^^mmendations  and  is  much  closer  to  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  we  have  traditionally  spent  on  secondary  school 
pupils. 
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In  a  second  table  we  have  illustrated  the  same  situation  by  contrast- 
ing schools  in  three  urban  districts  in  New  York  State  with  the  high- 
est proportions  of  disadvantaged  pupils  with  schools  that  have  the 
lowest  proportions,  and  we  can  see  that  of  the  three  cities,  Syracuse  in 
1969-70,  spent  only  14  percent  more  from  all  sources  of  funding,  in- 
cluding title  I,  including  other  categorical  Federal  aids,  and  includ- 
ing New  York  State's  urban  aid  program  than  they  spent  on  their 
less  disadvantaged  schools. 

Indeed,  in  the  centralized  district  we  examined  in  New  York  City, 
scb"  jls  with  the  highest  proportion  of  disadvantaged  pupils  were  re- 
ceiving only  5  percent  more  in  dollar  resources,  and  Kochester  was 
spendmg  essentially  the  same  in  both  cate^^ories  of  schools.  In  staff, 
Rochester  was  [  rovided  11  percent  more  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
schools,  and  New  York  City  9  percent  more  in  the  most  disadvantaged 
schools. 

Incidentall}^  we  define  "the  most  disadvantajsred"  as  those  s  hools 
having  45  percent  or  more  of  the  enrolled  pupil  population  sc  ring 
below  the  minimum  competence  level,  which  is  comparable  to  2  j^ears 
oelow  grade  level  on  statewide  achievement  tests.  We  used  the  achieve- 
ment tests  as  measures  of  educational  need  rather  than  a  poverty 
formula. 

In  every  case  when  title  I  funds  were  excluded  from  the  analysis,  the 
comparability  question,  schools  witli  the  least  low-scoring  pupils  had 
the  highest  p^r  pupil  expenditures. 

There  i  re  three  tables  that  you  can  examine  in  some  detail  in  that 
regard,  and  I  don^t  want  to  go  into  that  detail  now.  You  might  wish 
to  ask,(ALestions  about  them. 

As  I  wted  before,  when  school  expenditures  from  all  souixies — Fed- 
eral, St^,  and  local — are  examined,  low-scoring  schools  tmd  to  have 
higher  per  pupil  expenditures.  However,  expenditures  in  low-scoring 
schools  are  not  high  enough  to  convince  us  th^h  the  intent  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  title  I  legislation  is  fulfilled. 

In  fact,  there  are  at  least  two  of  these  tables  that  .demonstrate  that 
for  the  three  districts  in  New  York  State  the  discrfi|:-ancy  tends  o 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  thoss  pupils  who  are  most  in  need  of 
additional  resources.  In  that  regard,  tne  Fleischmanji  Commission  has 
made  an  eminently  fine  recommendation  in  suggesting  that  the  State 
require  local  districts  to  maintain  a  school-by-school  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting system. 

Title  I  comparability  reports  are  a  step  in  that  direction,  but  oc- 
casionally citizens  in  local  communities  incur  considerable  difficulty 
finding  out  the  results  of  those  studies,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware. 

To  this  point  I  have  attempted  to  summarize  some  of  the  main  find- 
ings in  our  research  concerning  (1)  the  pattern  of  title  I  distribution, 
(2)  the  magnitude  of  title  I  flows  upon  local  school  district-s,  and  (3) 
the  school -by-schbol  differences  in  spending  levels  and  their  relation 
to  the  proportions  of  educationally  disadvantaf'^ed  pupils. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  data  and  the  findings  from  these  studies 
have  direct  relevance  to  the  task  facing  this  comn\ittee,  and  that  ib' 
conside'nition  of  possible  revision  and  extension  of  title  I. 

Therefore,  I  wciuld  like  to  present  the  following  four  recommenda- . 
tions  that  I  believe  would  increase  tSie  effectiveness  of  title  I  as  it  im- 
pacts uix)n  local  school  districts  and  schools  and  youngsters. 


^  FivsL  title  I,  or  whatever  it  ends  up  being  called  when  a  final  de- 
cision is  made,  should  continue  as  a  cavegorical  program  with  very 
clear  guidelines  for  States,  local  educational  agencies,  and  scliools, 
covering  distribution  and  sei'vice  objectives. 

Wliile  title  I  has  served  as  an  effective  tool  over  the  past  8  yeai's 
and,  as  noted  earlier,  has  made  educators  and  citizens  more  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  providing  more  effective  educational  oppoiiiunities 
for  thiJ  disadvantaged,-the  long-range  goal  of  allocating  services  to 
pupils  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  needs  is,  I  would  s^:^mit,  far 
from  being  achieved. 

Indeed,  as  we  noted  before  in  dealing  with  the  question  "'^^Tiei-e 
would  our  schools  be  today  without  title  I?"  In  terms  of  serving  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  providing  additional  funds  to  hard- 
pressed  urban  and  rural  districts  for  that  pmpose,  it  has  been  an 
eminently  successful  mechanism. 

'  If  annual  appropriations  of  $L5  billion  had  been  distributed  as  gen- 
eral aid  since  1965  instead  of  as  categorical  aid  focused  on  the  disad- 
vantiiged,  would  those  resources  have  accomplished  what  title  I  has 
achieved?       ^  . 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  answer  to  that  question  has  to  be  "no" 
and  that  the  Nation  clearly  requires  a  strong  Federal  continuation  of 
compensatory  idd.  ^ 

Strong  Fe'deiiil  initiative  in  this  area  is  necessary  for  twc  i^easor.^. 
First,  as  noted  already,  those  districts  that  benefited  most  from  title  I 
would  probably  not  get  the  help  they  needed  from  their  States.  The 
srt;udie3  at  Syracuse  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  fact. 

Second^  the  immense  problems  facing  covo  cities  in  particular  are 
not  local  or  even  State-generated  conditions.  The  degenerating  fiscal 
plight  of  older  cities  and  the  character  of  their  urban  populations 
are  problems  created  by  national  economic  conditions  and  the  mo- 
bility  patterns  cf  the  general  population,  and  as  such  they  deserve 
national  responses  and  not  simply  State  p-nd  local  responses. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  Title  I  should  be  fully  funded.  I  am  sure 
you  have  heard  that  one  before.  Nevertheless,  if  we  look  at  the  mar- 
ginal increases  in  reijources  that  have  been  placed  tipon  disadvan- 
taged youngsters,  those  resources  fall  far  short  of  the  need. 

Title  I  has  certainly  not  been  a  failure,  it  has.  succeeded  admirably 
to  serve  one  of  the  legisUcl^ive  purposes  set  forth  in  the  act;  namely, 
to  assist  school  districts  in  meeting  those  extra  costs  that  are  brought 
on  by  heavy  concentrations  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students. 

P'oommerv^ation  No.  3  :  Title  I  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  insure 
widt>  partic?T[:  tion  in  planning  at  the  local  level  Specifically,  this 
means  that  ;>arent  advisory  covmciIs  should  continue  to  be  required 
and  con;parability  reports  shouid  occui:*  annually  and  be  readily  avail- 
able to  parents  and  other  citizens. 

As  Prof  pnsor  Kirst  has  eloquently  stated,  the  implementation  stra- 
tegy of  Federal  aid  has  been  essentially  top-down.  Federal  and  State 
standards  supposedly  TfviBre  derfgned  to  assure  that  local  education 
agencies  responded  to  Federal  categorical  priorities. 
^Program  negotiations  were  conducted  among  professional  admin- 
istrators at  all  three  levels  with  little  involvement  of  parents,  teacher 
organizations,  students,  and  community  agencies.  This  top-down  strat- 
egy of  regulations  and.  guidelines  contains  neither  the  sanctions  nor 
incentives  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  categorical  purposes  of  Federal 
aid  in  general  and  title  I  in  pf;  rtiralar  in  all  50  States. 
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Moreover,  the  top-down  strategy  does  not  have  sufficient  leverage 
to  reorient  classroom  practice  or  to  insure  that  money  always  reaches 
the  intended  targets. 

A  potentially  more  effective  system  would  be  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
sanctions  and  incentives  substantially  so  that  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  with  the  desire  to  effect  changes  would  be  provided  with 
access  to  th  e  means  to  accomplish  national  purposes. 

For  example,  the  difficulty  of  determining  and  assessing?  compar- 
ability over  the  past  few  years  has  become  one  of  the  knottiest  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  administration  of  title  I.  Neither  the  typical 
State  nor  the  USOE  has  the  way  and  often  not  the  will  to  really  deter- 
mine and  enforce  compjarabilitv  standards  that  both  fulfill  Federal 
guidelines  and  yet  remain  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  local  conditions. 

A  potentially  more  effective  method  of  auditing  school  district  be- 
havior in  terms  of  comparability  requirements  would  be  to  place  re- 
sponsibility for  the  auditmg  function  in  the  hands  of  local  citizens.  To 
accomplish  that  approach,  data  such  as  that  contained  in  the  current 
comparability  reports  would  have  to  be  compiled  annually  and  made 
available. 

Indeed^  it  should  be  a  routine  part  of  a  comprehensive  management 
information  system  and  should  he  readily  available  for  exammation 
and  analysis  by  parent  groups  and  other  interested  citizens. 

Recommendation  No.  4:  State  level  and  school  district  level  ad- 
ministration of  title  I  should  be  governed  by  flexible  administrative 
patterns  designed  to  meet  guidelines  and  objectives  through  a  variety 
of  means.  The  Federal  role  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to  get  States 
and  local  districts  to  plan  more  effectively  for  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  the  educational  experiences  of  disadvantaged  pupils  . 

One  of  the  clearest  conclusions  drawn  from  Professors  Berke  and 
Kirat's  analysis  in  "Federal  Aid  to  Education:  Who  Benefits?  Who 
Governs?"  is  that  States  and  local  school  districts  differ  markedly 
in  their  ability  and  willingness  to  plan  effectively  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  citizens. 

^  The  Federal  role  in  dealing  with  States  and  ^local  education  afjjon- 
cies  should  reflect  those  differences.  Considerable  latitude  should  be 
given  to  those  States  and  local  districts  that  engage  in  some  form  of 
comprehensive  planning  or  priority  setting. 

States  might  be  permitted,  for  example,  to  define  high  need  pupils 
in  a  manner  uifferent  from  the  Federal  Government,  say,  by  the  use 
of  achievement  test  scorey.  Similarly,  the  Federal  Government  might 
require  that  States  move  toward  systems  of  (assessment  of  perform- 
ance of  their  educational  programs  in  order  to  enjoy  greater  latitude 
in  allocating  resources. 

States  might  also  be  permitted  to  merge  title  I  funds  with  State 
compensatory  funds  and  distribute  them  as  one  package.  Local  dis- 
tricts might  be  permitted  to  develop  a  system  to  insure  comparability 
that  is  different  from  the  TJSCE  comparability  report  as  long  as  the 
gf^neral  intent  of  the  legislation  is  clearly  followed: 

For  example,  one  of  the  clearest  observations  we  found  made  after 
talking  with  administrators  and  teachers  at  the  local  level  is  that  it 
makes  very  little  difference  to  them  what  the  source  of  funding  is  for 
resources;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  oiten  they  don't  know; 

It  was  a  striking  finding  to  ^as  when  we  got  into  elementary '  schools 
in  New  York  City,  for  example,  to  find  that  very  often  even  principals 
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didn't  know  whether  a  particular  program  had  been  funded  by  New 
York  Slate  or  by  title  I,  More  often  than  not,  they  had  submitted  the 
same  proposal  to  two  or  three  different  fundin*:  sources,  but  what  is 
important  to  them  is  that  they  get  the  resources  from  someplace  to  do 
what  they  wanted  to  do. 

In  other  words,  what  counts  is  the  total  resources  and  not  the  mix, 
and  it  seems  that  it  can  be  handled  that  way  :.n  some  districts  and  some 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  States  and  districts  that  do  not  engage  in  a  plan- 
ning process  approved  by  the  USOE  should  have  allocations  to  in- 
dividual districts  and  perhaps  even  schools  determined  by  the  USOE. 
In  short,  if  local  districts  and  States  want  local  control  over  decision- 
making concerning  resource  allocations  to  the  disadvantaged,  they 
must  indicate  their  willingness  and  ability  to  exercise  that  control  in 
terms  of  national  as  well  as  local  objectives. 

Now  those  four  recommendations,  I  think,  conclude  my  statement 
this  morning,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  has  been  usef  pi  to  you. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  for  an  outstanding  state- 
ment. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Michael  Kirst  so  that  those  members 
who  will  be  joining  us  very  shortly  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion both  of  you  gentlemen. 

Go  ahead.  Dr.  Kirst. 

STATEMEKT  OF  DR.  MICHAEL  W.  KISST,  PROFESSOR  OP  EDUCA- 
TION AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Kirst.  Thank  you. 

My  statement  is  based  in  part  on  our  extensive  study  on  Federal  aid 
to  education. 
>  Chairman  Perkins.  Identify,  yourself,  please. 

Dr.  Kirst.  I  am  Michael  W.  Kirst,  assistant  jjrofesoor  of  education 
and  business  administration  at  Stanford  University. 

I  want  to  move  from  Dr.  Goettel's  general  findings  to  my  own  views 
of  some  recommendations.  I  want  to  make  five  points  in  brief,  and 
then  I  will  go  back  over  them  in  some  detail. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
be  inserted  in  the  i^cord. 

[The  statement;  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Michael  W.  Kibst,  Stanford  University 
bevibionb  in  fedebai*  comr.>  iffsatoby  edtjoation  :  a  btbateoic  view 

/  /  ■  .■  .      ■  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  on  your  biU  (H..U.  69).  I  support  the 
objectives  of  your  entire  bill.  I  would  like  to  start  by  going  iiito  detail  on  ESEA 
revisions.  The  pMcedlng  testimony  by  Dr.  ^'toettel  summarize?,  the  findings  in  the 
boob  *Tederal  Aid  to  Education :  Who  Benefits,  Who  Goverts.'*  I  want  to  move 
from  these  findings  to  some  specific  recommendations. 

The  Administration's  theory  of  "New  FederaliBm"  has  some  good  components 
but  should  not  be  aCopted  in  toto  in  education.  I  favor  a  mix  of  grant  consoli- 
dation (or  special  revenue  sharing)  and  the  present  categorical  approach.  Our 
studies  ill iicate  that  neither  extreme  is  desirable— total  reliance  on  bloc  grants 
with  no  federal  sMngs  or  the  present  federal  maze  of  categories.  Let  me  begin 
with  the 'largest  program— Title  I  ESEA. 

A  reform  of  federal  Cv)mT)ensatory  education  should  begi)?  with  the  original 
objectives  of  Title  I  ESEA^and  consider  whether  these. objectives  are:  a)  still 
in  the  federal  interest,  b)  can  be  accomplishied  and  implemented,  c)  interrelated 
with  other  federal  compensatory  programs  that  are  now  directed  at  the  same 
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objectives  as  Title  I.  Much  of  the  current  discussion  mixes  up  strategic  thinking 
(especially  about  "propor  and  priority"  objectives)  with  tactical  mechanisms 
(such  a  grant  coa^olidaiion)  to  accomplish  the  objectives.  So  let  us  go  back  to 
the  beginning  and  list  tlie  objectives.  If  one  believes  these  original  objectives  still 
apply,  then  some  continued  categorical  restrictions  are  necessurj  to  implement 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  most  of  the  original  objectives  are  longer  desir- 
able or  considered  possible  to  implement,  then  a  bloc  grant  mechanijsm  with  few 
federal  strings  is  appropriate. 

The  original  objectives  were  a  result  of  the  political  bargaining  and  coalition 
process.  Many  of  them  were  added  as  political  concessions  so  that  ESEA  I 
could  api/eal  to  as  many  interest  groups  as  possible.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  up  to  1965  large  scale  federal  aid  had  been  defeated  in  Congress  and 
reputable  political  scientists  predicted  a  decade  of  political  deadlock.  Moreover, 
the  Congress  scrutinized  Title  I  carefully,  but  let  the  rest  of  ESEA  pa.  with  only 
cursory  review. 

As  it  emerged  from  the  political  process  Title  I  embodied  the  following  objec- 
tives : 

1.  A  fiscal  redistribution  device  to  channel  more  money  to  the  most  financially 
needy  schools  and  school  districts.  A  recent  book  by  the  writer  shows  Title  T 
has  succeeded  on  the  school  district  level.  We  do  not  know  the  situation  at  the 
school  level  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  education  accounting  systems.  School 
by  school  data  is  not  kept. 

2.  Increased  academic  attainment  of  disadvantaged  children  through  reforms 
in  school  processes  Tn  1956  USOE  contended  that  if  Title  I  regulations  prevented 
schools  from  using  "more  of  the  same"  instructional  techniques  or  merely  in- 
creasing teacher  salaries  it  could  improve  academic  attainment. 

3.  Support  for  nonpublic  schools  to  slow  down  their  fiscal  collapse  and  enroll- 
ment declines.  This  objective  was-  crucial  in  gaining  Congressional  support 
through  the  "child  benefit"  theory. 

4.  Improvement  of  the  "capital  embodiment"  of  disadvantaged  L/^ildren  through 
better  health  clothing  nutrition  programs.  In  effect  Title  I  could  make  up  for 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  federal -state,  welfare  system.  Tha  schools  were 
envisaged  as  a  one  stop  comprehensive  social  service  delivery  mechanism. 

5.  Provision  of  so  much  federal  aid  that  it  would  be  a  "sugar  solvent"  to  foster 
desegregation.  School  districts  would  rather  integrate  than  lose  the  federal 
lai'gesse. 

6.  A  national  symbol  of  the  national  awareness  and  priority  for  disadvantaj^ed 
ari  minority  children.  In  this  way,  Title  I  would  galvanize  state  compensatory 
programs  and  a  rethinking  of  local  priorities,  so  that  the  disadvantaged  received 
special  assistan,"-  \n  the  basic  as  well  as  the  compensatory  p:i}gram. 

It  is  possible,  to  construct  a  case  that  most  of  these  objectives  an*  now  irrele- 
vant to  Title  I  or  could  be  discarded  without  any  undesirable  consequences. 
Tlie  symbolic  value  of 'Tltle^I  (No.  6)  could  give  way  to  the  nev\^  symbolism  of 
"benign  neglect."  Integration  is  now  enforced  by  civil  rights  laws  and  as  a 
Southerner  once  remarked,  "You  can  take  the  black  kids  and  the  federal  money 
(r*  you  can  just  desegregate  the. kids."  Objective  No.  4  might  be  handled  by 
welfare  reform  and  such  things  as  enlarged  school  lunch/bronkfast  approprl- 
ations.  Aid  to  nonpublic  schools  (Objective  No.  3)  might  be  accomplished  by 
federal  tax  credits  to  individuals.  The  present  categorical  constraint  would  no 
longer  be  needed  to  attract  Congressmen  with  large  nonpublic  school 
constituencies. 

This  leaves  objectives  1  and  2.  We  could  argue  that  objective  2  is  impossible  to 
attain  through  federal  aid.  The  federal/state  administrative  system  inherently 
lacks  suflA^2ient  federal  sanctions/incentives  to  bring  about  school  reform.  More- 
over, we  are  just  as  uncertain  about  what  instructional  and  related  services  are 
effective  with  the  disadvaantaged  child  in  197S  as  1963.  In  effect,  the  age  of 
school  reform  is  in  limbo  anyway.  Maybe  the  best  we  cart  do  is  restrict  Title  I 
.to  a  fiscal  weighting  factor  and  let  the  rest  of  the  objective  fade  away.  The  only 
objective  would  be  No.  1. 

Such  a  view  would  lead  one  to  fine  tuning  the  distribution  formula  for  bloc 
grants  so  that  it  stressed  equity  and  to  expunging  conipensatory  education  from 
the  statute  books  and  federal  lexicon.  If  ESEA's  various  titles  were  merged 
\vith  vocational  education,  handicapped,  impact  aid,  etc..  one  would  want  to  be 
sure  *"he  bloc  granva  were  directed  in  the  same  relative  amounts  at  the  school 
districts  and  states  with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children  as  Title  I  now 
does.  A  sligrtly  more  aggres.'»^ve  federal  stance  would  be  to  preserve  compara- 
bility among  schools.  An  ev<in  more  aggressive  stance  would  be.to  *j:se  this  "pot 
of  consolidated  categories"  as  part  of  the  Incentive  for  reori«snting  state  aid 
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systems  fo  meet  tlie  Serrano  criferion.  However,  if  we  focus  on  olijc-ctive  1,  ^ve 
can  sideFtep -most  of  the  complexities  and  inadequacies  of  the  delivery  meclt- 
auLsms  for  targeting  aid  to  the  special  oducaVion  needs  of  disadvanta^^ed 
children. 

A   PKEFERRED  STRATEGY 

My  own,  values  lead  me  in  a  different  direction.  Our  sttidy  demonstrates  that 
we  can  make  a  federal  compensatory  program  reacli  its  intended  \>euetlciarios  and 
provide  coniprelieas^ve  programs.  I  favor  the  retention  of  objectives  1.  2,  4, 
and  6.  Integration  (objective  5)  need  not  be  tied  explicitly  to  Title  I  given  the 
existing  court  decisions  and  federal  civil  rights  laws.  The  problems  of  pnrocliial 
schools  are  best  dealt  with  through  federal  tax  credits  or  perhaps  not  at  all.* 
Although  I  want  to  retain  many  of  the  original  objectives  of  Title  I,  I  also  favor 
lurge  scale  federal  grant  consolidation.  Indeerl  sucli  a  Cs'/;isolidation  will  provide 
a  more  effective  mechanism  for  :uaking  comiiensutory  education  effective.  Con- 
tioquently,  E SEA  should  not  be  renewed  in  its  present  form. 

But  let  me  start  by  justifying  the  ''pro])er"  objectives  for  Title  I  ESEA  und 
then  move  to  the  subsidiary  issues  of  categorical  mechanisms  and  coordination 
of  al!  federal  funds.  An  explicit  focus  on  compensatory  education  is  prolmbly 
needed  to  justify  school  by  school  comparability  as  part  of  objective  1.  Other 
fiscal  formulas  could  get  the  same  amount  of  money  to  the  district  level  as  does 
Title  I,  but  the  basic  rationale  of  compensatory  education  requires  school  by 
school  comparability.  You  cannot  have  compensation  without  having  an  equal 
base  at  each  school  so  that  federal  funds  provide  "more  than  equal"  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. All  our  studies  reveal  that  the  schools  with  the  greatest  needs  have 
the  least  amount  of  money  allocated  to  them  by  the  central  office. 

While  we  have  little  establisJied  technical  knowledge  on  specific  instructional 
approaches  that  "work,"  we  do  have  indications  of  what  doesn't  work.  For 
instance,  merely  increasing  teachers'  salaries,  adding  more  professional  person- 
nel, and  diluting  funds  through  general  aid  is  probably  ineffective.  Consequently, 
on  objective  2  I  would  preserve  riucli  current  categorical  restrictions  as ;  Con- 
centration of  funds  at  the  level  of  state  average  on  disadvantaged  children 
(as  distinct  from  not  following  the  money  after  it  reaches  the  school  system)  ; 
parent  participation  through  councils  at  each  Title  I  school :  availability  of 
information  on  local  co.Tii/.^isatory  strategies  includirs  perferniance  data  for 
each  Title  I  school ;  comprehensive  programs  for  each  child  that  are  more  than 
pibi:emeal  remedial  efforts ;  school  comparability  mentioned  obove. 

Many  of  the  otlier  categorical  restrictions  and  guidelines  could  be  eliminated 
from  Title  I.  This  would  simplify  tJie  statute  and  strengthen  enforcement  of  the 
crucial  restrictions. 

I  would  leave  objective  4  permissive  with  school  districts— they  can  use  com- 
pensatory money  for  capital  embodiment  if  there  is  a  local  ueed.  I  remain 
distressed  by  the  inadequate  health,  clothing,  and  food  services  provided  to 
children  in  many  of  our  states.  I  see  no  indication  that  the  administration's 
1973  proposals  will  do  anything  to  reform  welfare.  Title  I  will  still  need  to  be 
used  in  some  districts  for  the  basic  necessities  of  a    i?  J*s  life. 

I  also  believG  -jbjective  6  i?  still  important.  Recently,  several  states  have 
started  compens"^  ory  programs  and  several  others  are  contemplating  them. 
One  of  those  in  the  latter  category  is  Florida  where  I  have  recently  assisted  in 
a  school  finance  revision.  The  existence  of  an  explicit  federal  compensatory 
propjram  is  crucial  for  giving  legitimacy  and  momentum  to  the  political  forces 
supporting  such  a  Florida  initiative.  Repeal  of  Title  I  Avlth  no  replacement  at  the 
federal  level  would  give  avi  enormous  boost  to  the  opposition.  A  federal  incentive 
for  complementary  state  programs  would  even  be  better.  As  of  now  Federal  com- 
pensatory money  does  not  reward -states  that  reinforce  the  limited  federal  effort 
with  their  own  compensatory  funds.  This  wowld  be  part  of  a  differential  state 
strategy  I  will  stress  later. 

A  REVISED  DBLrVERY  SYSTEM  . 

Given  the  strategy  abpve^  grant  consolidation  or.  some  f orih  of  special  revenue 
shariiQg  would  be  useful  an  adjunct  to  a  .streamlined  Title  I.  Currently  very 
ilm4 ted  federal  auditing,  eufdrcement,  and  monitoring  respurces  are  spread 
thinly  ovf  too  many  complex  categorical  programs;  Moreover,  the  information 
requirements  are  stupendous  for  parents,  legislators,.  Irwyers,  and  state  gover- 
nors to  oversee  and  to  understand  the  present  system.  A  single  state  hloc  grant 


:  *Any  Congrpsslonal  desire  to  preBerve  aid  to  nonpublic  fichoolB  thronch*  federal  grant 
mechanianis.  will  require  categorical  restrictions;  Our  studies  clearly  indicate  this. 
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for  vocational  education,  impacted,  liand? capped,  media,  etc..  would  free  up 
resources  niul  manpower  for  oversight  ol  a  streamlined  fevieral  compensatory 
I)rogram.  It  would  also  give  nonfederal  groups  fewer  programs  to  ur/Terstnnd 
nnd  monitor  at  the  school  building  level. 

The  recent  book  b,  Jiis  writer  and  Joel  Berke,  "Federal  Aid  to  Education: 
Who  Beneiits,  Who  Governs,"  stresses  that  rv^orifenting  vocational  education 
through  federal  leadership  and  guidelines  appear  to  be  a  hopeless  enterprise.  For 
documentation  I  refer  you  to  the  s'  <  case  studies  in  the  book.  Consequently  a 
h]oc  grant  here  would  not  n-  :?i:e  the  present  situation  any  worse  provided  15%  is 
still  earmarked  for  the  disadvanto^^-^d.  The  same  can  certainly  be  said  for  impaci: 
aid  and  the  various  categorical  programs  for  innovation,  materials,  supplemen- 
tary centers,  and  library  bool:s.  The  state  plan  mechanism  for  each  category  is 
now  largely  a  charade.  As  Governor  Rockfeller  observed  : 

*'In  education  alone,  we  have  to  file  21  state  plans  in  different  phases  of  educa- 
tion to  get  those  categorical  grants.  Now,  i  honestly  don't  think  that  these  plans 
really  have  anything  to  do  with  the  way  the  prorrams  are  run.  We  just  fill  out 
tiiest>  forms,  write  these  papers,  tell  about  these  plans.  But  we  just  have  to 
make  all  that  stuff  up,  and.'then  try  and  fit  it  into  our  program.  I  can't  believe 
that  anyone  reads  the  plans  when  they  get  to  Washington  because  they  are  too 
detailed.  I  could  see  developing  a  plan  for  primary  education  and  another  for 
secondary  education  and  submit  the  two  to  Washington.  But  21,  thrt's  counter- 
productive because  the  final  result  is  that  none  of  them  are  read,  and  no  one 
puts  any  thought  into  developing  them."  (interview  in  National  Journal, 
December  12,  19T2). 

Our  study  indicates  that  federal  lnnovation  in  schools  can  best  be  implemented 
by  direct  federal  R&D  money.  .This  is  also  the  position  of  the  Administration 
as  embodied  in  the  Nationar Institute  of  Education  (NIE).  Programs  that  now 
use  state  plans  will  embody  state  ideas  on  reform  or  (non-reform)  rather  than 
federal  purposes.  Special  revenue  sharing  for  these  would  only  give  formal 
legislative  recognition  to  the  de  facto  situation  now  in  existence. 

The  bloc  grant  part  would  be  supported  by  federal  money  for  state  planning 
and  assessment  and  a  differential  federal  strategy  for  state  administration. 
States  that  display  .a  great  deal  of  management,  planning,  and  ap'sessment 
capability  would  be  freed  from  constraints  on  transfer  between  I)road  categories 
like  vocational  education,. impact  aid,  handicapped,  and  so  on.  An  initial  starting 
point  would  restrict  stntes  to  20%  transfer  between  these  categories.  I  am  pro- 
posing a  gradual  prase  in  for  bloc  grants  and  elimination  of  any  categorical 
reguirements  as  states  improve  their  planning  and  management  capacity.  I 
would  dispense  with  state  plans  for  categories  immediately.  In  effect  states  would 
move  on  different  timetables  tow^ard  no  federal  strings  except  maintenance  of 
overall  fiscal  effort.  ^But  the  compensatory  program  would  continue  to  retain 
federal  controls  in  order  to  enforce  the  objective  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
siection.  If  Title  I  were  the  only  remaining  semi-categorical  effort,  we  pr»  v)Obly 
would  have  the  administrative  and  audit  resources  to  implement  Congressional 
intent.  For  example  federal  auditors  could  reach  all  big  school  districts  once 
every  two  years  rathe  than  the  once  in  every  5'6r  10  years  at  present. 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  STRATEGY  FOR  BLOC  GRANTS 

Let  me  be  more  specific  on  this  differential  strategy  for  the  state  grant  pro- 
grams. As  of  now,  USOE  treats  all  states  alike  in  its  guidelines  and  regulations. 
We  found,  however,  a  wide  range  of  state  performance— some  states  surpass  the 
lowest  common  denominator  in  the  USOE  guidelines ;  others  do  not  implement  the 
intent  of  Congress.  We  also  found  only  1  of  the  6  states  In  our  study  had  a  w^ell 
designed  phinning  and  control  system  for  formulating  and  implementing  state 
priorities  for  bloc  grants.  Rather  nios;t  states  allocated  most  of  the  discretionary 
money  according  to  the  traditional  political  and  administrative  patterns  that 
had  dominated  the  state  for  several  years. 

An  immediate  move  to  special  revenue  sharing  would  in  some  states  bring 
about  a  more  rational  set  of  priorities  based  on  sound  planning  rather  than 
federal  categories.  But  in  others  it  Avould  only  reinforce  the  traditional  winners 
of  the  state  political  system  and  underallocate  for  the  needs  of  cities  and  the 
disadvantaged.  The  lasting  and  pervasive  influence  of  what  we  call  state  political 
culture  will  not  succumb  quickly  to  new  federalism  rhetoric  or  the  implemen- 
lafcion  of  rational  planning  techniques. 

But  we  should  try  to  adjust  as  best  we  can  for  these  wide  differcr^ces  in  state 
administration.  We  could  start  by  authorizing  states  to  transfer  (in  1974)  up 
to  20%  between  the  previously  earmarked  federal  amount  for  bloc  grant  pro- 
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grams  (ESEA.  Ill,  Impact,  anclicapped,  Vocational  and  Adult).  Xo  state  plans 
would  be  filed.  During  1U74  USOE  and  the  states  would  agree  on  process 
fttandards  for  state  planning  and  assessment.  Tiiese  stamlards  would  he  Imsed 
on  such  elements  for  state  planning  as  : 

1.  An  assessment  of  state  needs — this  eonld  he  hased  on  acluevenient  tests, 
measures  of  social  economic  status,  attitude  surveys,  etc. 

2.  Establishment  of  statewide  priorities  based  on  the  needs  assessment.  Given 
the  limitation  on  total  federal  funds,  priorities  must  he  few  and  not  all  inclusive. 

3.  The  coordination  of  various  categorical  federal  i)rogranis  to  develop  critical 
mass.  Federal  aid  should  he  treated  as  a  single  fund  and  critical  nniss  develoi)ed 
by  linkinfr  ESEA.and  NDEA  program  expenditures  with  BPDA,  Vocational 
Education,  f?tc. 

4.  The  targeting  of  unified  federal  funds  to  the  state  priority  are  :s — e.g., 
central  cities,  migrants,  etc. 

5.  Focus  and  reinforcements  of  federal  aid  by  linliing  it  to  changes  in  state 
aid  based  on  the  state  priorities.  State  aid  will  buttress  the  federal  akl  flow  and 
also  be  targeted. 

6.  Institution  of  a  process  of  control  and  monitoring.  Comprehensive  planning 
is  more  than  making  projections  and  setting  targets. 

These  standards  would  be  reviewed  by  Congress  and-  come  previously  allo- 
cated to  Title  V  ESEA  (Administrative  Support  for  State  Education  Depart- 
ments) would  be  used  to  build  state  capability  in  these  areas.  As  these  elements 
and  process  standards  are  specifically  implemented  by  a  state,  all  strings  on 
federal  aid  would  be  removed  (except  for  compensatory  education);  Some  states 
will  comply  immediately ;  others  may  take  several  years.  In  short,  the  research 
in  Federal  Aid  to  Education  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  true  that  federal  regu- 
lations are  always  ineffective.  It  is  trae,  however,  that  in  recent  years  federal 
adm?nistrative  resources  have  tried  to  do  much  and  as  a  consequence  have  done 
very  little.  The  principle  of  "critical  mass'*  in  information  reQuirements  and 
administrative  tasks  applies  in  educational  administration  as  well  as  physics. 

COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

The  consolidation  of  state  grant  programs  would  help  highlight  the  potential 
interrelationship  of  the  remaining  federal  categorical  compensatory  program 
with  various  discretionary  aids.  As  of  now  such  programs  as  EPDA  and  Title  I 
as  if  they  operated  on  different  planets.  In  part,  this  is  caused  by  bureaucratic 
inertia  and  empire  building.  In  part,  it  is  also  cau.sed  by  the  complex  array  of 
federal  categories  which  inhibits  potental  renforcement  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation with  teacher  training  through  EPDA.  We  asked  too  much  of  Title  I  ESEA 
when  we  expected  it  to  retrain  teachers  as  well  as  provide  basic  instructional 
and  related  social  services.  If  we  are  serious  about  pursuing  limited  federal 
objectives,  then  we  must  force  USOE  to  consider  the  interrelationships  of  their 
programs.  Such  federal  discretionary  programs  as  experimental  schools  and 
career  education  have  also  never  focused  explictly  on  the  disadvantaged. 

SUMMING  UP 

The  choice  of  federal  objectives  in  compensatory  education  is  the  key  strategic 
step  'before  one  can  intelligently  discuss  delivery  mechanisms  like  bloc  grants 
or  "special  revenue  sharing."  Title  I  categorical  restrictions  now  attempt  to  carry 
out  multiple  federal  policy  objectives.  Our  study  shows  its  success  is  limited. 
The  writer  recomriiends  retraining  many  of  these  original  Title  I  objectives  while 
relinquishing  federal  program  controls  in  current  state  plan  areas  such  as 
vocational  education,  innovation,  and  media/material.  These  state  plan  programs 
are  now  largely  immune  to  the  existing  federal  categorical  restrictions.  This 
mix  of  bloc  grants,  grant  consolidation,  and  compensatory  categorical  <'ontrols 
can  be  enforced.  Congressional  intent  could  be  implemented.  This  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  present  system. 

preserving  some  of  the  categorical  requirements  of  Title  I  recognizes  that 
interest  groups  and  lobbies  for  the  under-achieving  child  are  not  powerful  at  the 
state  level.  The  vocational  educators  and  parents  of  handicapped  children  are 
well  organized  and  have  statewide  and  national  interest  groups.They  can  insure 
a  fair  share  of  special  revenue  sharing  reaches  their  clientele.  We  should  not 
forget  our  prime  concern  is  with  the  redistribution  of  educational  opportunity 
among  children  in  the  state  and  not  just  the  redistribution  of  dollars  among 
districts. 
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]^r.  KiRST.  Thank  you. 

It  is  my  y'lew  that  the  original  objectives  of  title  I  still  apply  in 
■great  measure.  If  yoii  accept  that  view,  then  our  studies  show  that 
categorical  controls  are  still  needed  to  carry  out  those  original 
objectives. 

llie  secojul  point  I  want  to  make  is  tliat  my  view  also  is  that  some 
consolidation  is  not  only  desirable  but  also  will  lead  to  more  effective 
^''ederal  cati;gorical  programs,  and  will  strengtJien  the  categorical 
<*o]itrols  in  title  I.  In  other  words,  the  statement  advocates  continuing 
some  of  the  existing  categorical  controls  in  title  I  but  using  bloc  gmnts 
ov  special  revenue  sharing  for  the  cun*ent  State  plan  prograuis.  Title  I 
is  not  a  State  plan  program. 

Finally,  I  will  be  talking  about  a  differential  strategy.  As  of  now, 
we  treat  States  all  alike  in  umform  Federal  regulations  and  guidelines, 
nnd  our  findings  have  been  that  States  vary  enormously  in  their  capac- 
ity and  willingness  to  implement  various  kinds  of  Federal  programs. 

My  own  views  liave  come  to  a  middle  gi'otuid  between  wliat  the 
administration  proposes  in  revenue  sharing,  that  is  vocational  educa- 
tion and  title  I  of  ESEA  all  in  the  same  pot,  and  the  categorical 
approach  that  we  have  now  with  all  existing  categories  and  all  the 
existing  State  plans.  I  think  we  need  a  mix  of  both  of  those  approaches! 

I  am  dissatisfied  witli  wlvat  we  liave  now;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
not  persuaded  th.at  totd  reHanco  on  bloc  grants  with  no  Federal 
strings  would  be  desirable. 

Tx^t  me  go  back.  As  I  see  the  objectives  of  title  I — and  in  many  ways 
talking  with  the  Chairman  about  this,  this  is  '^carrying  coals  to  New- 
ca.stle,''  since  you  were  in  veiy  mucli  on  the  oi'iginal  fonnulatxon  of 
it — ^it  seems  to  me  that  the  objectives  were  the  following : 

1.  It  was  viewed  as  a  fiscal  redistribution  device  to  channel  moj'e 
money  to  the  most  financially  needy  schools  and  school  distiucts.  Our 
study  shows  that  it  has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  endeavor.  It  has 
succeeded  in  getting  the  money  to  the  school  districts  that  were  most 
in  need  and  it  has  done  a  miAcJi  better  job  than  the  State  aid  systems 
in  most  of  our  States. 

We  do  not  Icnow,  howeveiythe  situation  at  the.  school  level  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  educational  accounting  systems.  We  don't  keep 
scliool -by-school,  data,  so  we  know  tiie  money  is  getting  to  the  right 
school  districts  but  we  are  not  so  sure  v/hether  it  is  getting  down  to  the 
v\gl\t  schools.  Later  on  I  will  talk  about,  as  Dr.  Goett-el  did,  continuing 
such  restrictions  as  comparability  and  targeting  to  insure  that  the 
money  does  get  into  the  needy  scliQols. 

2.  I  tliink  a  second  objective  was  increased  attainment  of  disadvan- 
taged children  through  reforms  in  school  processes.  Title  I  was  not 
to  be  "more  of  tiie  same"  iiistructional  techniques. 

3.  There  was  in  the  act  some  suppoit  for  nonpublic  schools,  to  slow 
down  their  fiscal  collapse  in  other  problems  they  were  experiencmg. 

4.  Title  I  embodied  the  idea  that  it  would  improve  the  "capital 
embodiment"  of  disadvantaged  children  through  better  health,  cloth- 
=ing,  and  nutrition  programs. 

5.  It  was  thought  it  would  help  in  desegregation  because  there 
would  be  so  much  money,  that  the  school  districts  would  not  want  to 
lose  the  money  which  they  would  if  they  did  not  integrate. 

6.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  national  symbol  of  the  national  aware- 
ness and  priority  for  disadvantaged  and  minority  children.  In  this 
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wixy^  title  I  could  fjalvani/.c  ^tate  c()in])onsatoiy  propframs  and  a 
rethinkin^r  of  local  school  priorities  so  thait  the  disadvaiita^red  roceired 
special  assistance,  in  the  basic  as  well  as  the  compensatory  program.. 

Xow  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fii^st  objective  of  the  fiscal  i*edistribution 
device:  the  second  objective  of  increased  acadenuc  attninmoiU  of  dis- 
advanta^red  children  through  refonns  in  school  processes:  the  fourth 
objective  of  improving  disadvantaged  children  through  better  health, 
clothing,  and  Jiutrition  programs;  and  the  objective  of  u  national 
s}' mbol  for  title  T  still  veiy  much  apply. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  two  of  the  objectives  arc  soit  of  moot  in  the 
interveiii  ng  8  yeai-s : 

In  (U'der  to  aid  nonpublic  schools,  you  don't  have  to  keep  catogorical 
controls  if  you  are  going  1X)  initiate  a  Federal  tax  credit  program. 
Hf)wever,  if  you  want  to  get  aid  to  nonpublic  schooTs  and  use  grants  as 
o]ii>osed  to  tax  credits,  then  you  have  to  have  categorical  restrictions. 

Finally,  the  civil  rights  laws  are  now  able  to  accomplish  integration 
without  the  use  of  tying  that  specifically  to  title  I. 

If  we  view  these  objectives  as  still  important,  thcn  l  think  we  need  to/ 
])i'eserve  it  as  a  categorical  program,  because  our  studios  show  ihat 
if  you  jriSt  turn  the  money  over  with  no  strings  attached,  the  money 
won't  nntomratically  flow  to  the  school  districts  and*  to-the  .schools  wliere 
tlie  disadvantaged  children  are  locat^l. 

OoJiseqnently,  I  would  preser^ve  such  categoiical  resti^ictions  as: 

1.  conmitration  of  funds  at  the  level  of  one-half  the  Stat<i  average 
on  disadvantaged  children  and  following  the  money  so  that  it  roar  lies 
the  child; 

2.  parent  participation  through  councils  at  each  title  T  school — and' 
I  think  that  would  be  an  important  factor  in  enforcing  the  compara- 
bi  li  ty  i-equi  rements ; 

8.  nvaihbiltity  of  infomation  on  local  compensatory  strategics, 
including  perfonnance  data  for  each  title  I  school; 

4.  maintainiing  in  the  law  the  categorical  restrictions  that  title  T 
should  be  comprehensive  programs  for  the  child'  and' not  jixst  piece- 
meal, fragmented  remedial  effoits ; 

5.  that  we  should  preserve  the  categorical  restrictions  of  school-by- 
school  comparability. 

Now  those  five  major  requirements  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in 
opposition  to  the  theoiy  of  special  revenue  sharing,  which  is  "no 
strings  attached." 

I  would  leave  it  permissive  that  local  districts  could  use  compensa- 
tory money  for  such  things  as  inadequate  health  service  and  food  serv- 
ice. I  see  nothing  in  the  administration's  1973  proposals  to  do  anything- 
about  welfare  reform,  so  title  I  will  still  probably  be  needed  for  the 
ba.sic  necessities  of  achild'slife. 

Another  reason  I  think  that  we  should  preserve  the  categorical 
nature  of  title  I  is  that  it  is  veiy  important  as  a  natvibnal  sjnnbol  for  a. 
luno!*.i ty  for  a  group  of  childi^en. 

I  ani  woi-lring  now  in  the  State  of  Florida  on  school' finance  refonn.. 
^lajiy  of  the  States  are  considering  new  State  programs  for  compen-- 
sato]7  education,  and  the  Federal  program  is  an  important  factor  of 
giving  legitimacy  and  support  to  this.  Repeal*  of  a  Federal  compen- 
satory program  would  in  my  view  hinder  our- efforts  to  get  suclii 
programs  at  the  State  level. 
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Indeed,  a  better  strategy  wliicli  ini^rlit  go  in  witli  jonr  fiiKTiice  bill 
would  be  to  give  States  incentives  to  expand  their  own  compensatory 
programs,  and  in  effect  if  they  match  Fedei'al  money  with  their  own 
money,  they  would  get  even  moi-e  Federal  money. 

Xcw  I  would  go  only  this  far  in  preserving  categories.  As  far  as  the 
State  plan  progi-ams,  vocational  oducatioiu  impacted,  handicapped, 
media,  NPEA,  and  so  forth.  T  think  we  need  drastic  revision  in  those. 

After  we  pnblislied  our  book,  I  found  a  recent  quote  from  Governor 
Rockefeller  which  in  effect  says  what  we  said  in  our  book,  but  I  think 
it  is  worth  reading,  because  I  think  the  St^ite  plan  mechanism  for  each 
category  is  now  largely  a  charade.  Let  me  road  to  you  what  Governor 
Rockefeller  says : 

"In  education  filone,  we  ]ia\  r  to  file  21  State  plans  in  difTerent  pliasos 
of  education  to  get  these  categorical  grant^i.  Now,  I  honestly  don't 
think  that  these  plans  i-eaily  have  anything  to  do  with  the  way  the 
programs  are  run.  We  just  fill  out  these  foi-ms,  write  these  papers, 
te.ll  about  tliese  )>lans.  But  vre  just  have  to  make  all  that  stuff  up,  niid 
then  tiy  and  fit  it  into  our  program. 

"I  can't  believe  that  anyone  reads  the  plans  when  they  get  to  Wash- 
ington because  they  are  too  detailed.  I  could  see  developing  a  plan  for 
l^rimary  education  and  another  for  secondary'  education  and  submit  the 
two  to  Wasldngtcn.  But  21,  that's  countei-productive  because  the  final 
result  is  that  none  of  them  are  read,  and  no  one  puts  any  thought  into 
developing  them." 

That  was  a  statement  in  the  DcctMubor  12,  1072*  National  Jouriuil 
by  (lovemor  Rockefeller. 

In  effect,  what  we  fomid,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  even  though  you 
may  think  these  State  plans  are  good  and  are  doing  something,  tJiey 
are  not.  Thej^'  are  giving  legislative  recognition  de  facto  to  wliat  is 
already  happening  out  there. 

We  were  terribl^y  dismayed  about  the  attenipts  to  reorient  it  through 
Federal  guidelines  and  regulations,  I  know  tliat  is  not  up  for  renewal 
this  .year,  but  thei^e  is  just  veiy  little  that  has  happened  because  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968.  The  State  funds  are  about  six  or 
seven  times  more  than  the  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  funds  come  in 
and  really  don't  change  the  State  flow  much  at  all. 

So  what  I  would  recommend  for  the  existing  State  plan  programs  is 
to  go  with  a  differential  strategy  for  bloc  grants  or  a-modification  of 
what  the  administration  calls  special  revenue  sharing.  Now,  how  would 
tWs  Avoi'k? 

As  of  now,  USOE  treats  all  States  alike  in  its  guidelines  and  i-egu- 
lations.  We  found,  however,  a  wide  range  of  State  performance.  Some 
States  surpass  the  lowest  common  denominator  in  the  USOE  guide* 
linens,  other  hardly  implement  the  intent  of  Congress. 

We  also  found  only  one  of  the  six  States  we  studied  in  depth  had 
a  well-designed  State  planning  and  control  system  for  formulating 
and  implementing  State  priorities  for  bloc  grants.  Rather  most  States 
allocated  most  of  their  discretionary  money — this  is  the  money,  unlike 
title  I,  that  we  can  allocate  according  to  the  State  plan — according  to 
the  traditional  political  and  administrative  patterns  that  had  domi- 
natxsd  the  State  for  se^'eral  years. 

Even  though  I  f  a^'or  it  and  I  want  to  talk  about  a  phase-in  plan?  bloc 
praixts  would  in  some  States  bring  about  a  more  rational  set  of  prior- 
*  ties  based  on  sound  State  planning  rather  than  Federal  categories,  but 
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in  most  of  them — ^if  our  study  of  six  is  representative — special  revenue 
sljaidng  Avonld  only  recnforcc  tlie  traditional  winners  of  the  State 
political  system  and  underallocato  for  the  ne^ds  of  the  cities  and  the 
disadvantaged. 

Now  liow  to  revise  those,  State  plans?  The  lasting  and  pervjisive 
influence  of  what  we  call  "State  political  culture"  will  not  succumb 
quickly  io  new  federalism  J'hotoric  or  the  implementation  of  rational 
planning  tecliniqnes  or  any  "hajidy-dandy"  plan. 

I  ha^•;e  one  way  of  attoni]>ting  to  do  it  which  I  think  will  assir^t  in 
some  ways.  "We  should  try  to  adjust..as  best  we  can  for"  these  u  ide 
ditrei'ttnces  in  Stnte  adniinisl  ration  and  State  planning. 

Wi»  can  stait  by  autliorizing"  States  to  transfer  in  1974  up  to  20  per- 
cejit  Ixit^veon  tlie  2:>reviausly  eaitnarkcd  Federal  amount  for  State  plan 
programs,  ESEA  III,  impact,  handicapped,  vocational  education, 
and  adult.  No  St<at-e  plans  would  be  filed. 

During  1074,  USOE  avid  the  States  would  agree  on  process  stand- 
ards for  State,  planning  and  assessment.  These  standards  would  be 
.  based  on  such  elenu^nts  for  State  planning  as : 

1.  That  they  have  a  good  system  for  assessment  of  State  needs.  Tliis 
would  be  baseii  on  sucli  things  as  achievement  tests,  measures  of  socio- 
economic status,  attitu<:Ie  survey,  et  cetera,  and  some  way  of  knowing 
Avhere  their  needs  are. 

2.  That  the  States  have  a  mechanism  for  establishing  statewide 
prioi'ities  based  on  this  needs  assessment.  Given  the  limitation  on  total 
Federal  funds,  these  priorities  should  be  few  and  not  all-inclusive. 

3.  That  ihe  States  have  a  way  to  coordinate  the  various  categorical 
Federal  programs  to  develop  some  kind  of  critical  mass,  so  that  they 
would  link  together  not  only  the  State  plan  programs  but  link  together 
the  State  ])lanning  programs  with  title  I  and  with  teacher  trauiing 
and  so  forth. 

4.  That  the  States  would  have  a  system  for  decidbig  not  only  what 
their  priorities  and  iieeds  are  but  these  bloc  grants,  go  to  State  priority 
areas.  In  other  words,  they  have  a  planning  system  to  do  this  and  they 
have  a  control  and  a  monitoring  system  for  making  sure  that  the 
money  flows  ac^rding  to  State  priorities.  It  would  also  be  ideal  if  the 
State  would  be  willing  to  reinforce  these  bloc  grants  with  some  of  its 
own  money. 

jSTow  I  T^ould  propose  that  these  standards  be  reviewed  by  Congress 
and  some  of  the  money  previously  allocated  to  Title  V  ESEA,  the 
administrative  support  for  State  education  depaitments,  would  be 
used  to  build  State  capability  in  these  areas.  As  these  elements  and 
process  standtirds  are  specifically  implemented,  then  I  would  remove 
all  the  rq^jnaining  strings  on  Federal  aid  in  the  State  plan  prograins. 
I  would  keep  the  categorical  restrictions  that  I  mentioned  earlier  in 
compensatpi-y  reducation. 

;N!ow,  df  rWe  (}id  tills,  then  I  tliink  we  could  really  enforce  the  title  I 
regulations  and  guidelines  thait  you  are  concerned  about,  and  that  your 
bill  indicates.  As  of  now  we  have  limited  Federal  auditing,  monitoring, 
and  ovei-sight  resources  spread  over  too  many  programs.  If  we  recog- 
joized  that  the  bloc  grant  programs  and  that  the  State  planned  pro- 
grams could  be  run  largely  by  the  States,  we  could  focus  all  our 
resources  on  monitoring  the  title  I  categorical  restrictions  that  I 
recommend  we  still  have. 
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In  otlier  words,  what  we  have  done  now  is  we  have  spread  too  thuily, 
and  I  thinlv  it  would  make  title  I  more  effective  if  we  got  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  some  of  this  business  of  fooling  around  with  all  of 
these  State  plans.  In  short,  it  is  true  that  in  recent  years  Federal 
administrative  resources  have  tried  to  do  too  much,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence have  done  veiy  little. 

The  principle  of  "critical  mass"  in  information,  requirements  imd 
administrative  tasks  applies  in  educational  administi'ation  as  well 
as  somotliing  lilce  physics. 

Also,  if  we  had  title  I  as  the. major  sole  remaining  c-ategoij.  the 
parent  councils  and  the  ovei-sight  situation  that  Dr.  G-oettel  reierred 
to,  T  thinlv,  could  be  implemented.  As  of  now  out  there  in  the  field 
at  Mie  State  and  local  levels  they  have  all  these  complex  progi^anis  to 
follow.  If  we  consolidated  some,  we  could  get  over  the  problem  that 
most  lay  people  don't  have  the  information  to  oversee  things  like 
title  1. 

Xow  I  would  also  push  for  some  kind  of  cooz'dination  of  Federal 
funds  so  that  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  which  has 
bo,en  operated  as  if  it  is  on  a  different  plaaiet  from  ESEA,  would  help 
instead  of  going  off  in  10  and  11  different  directions. 

Let  me  sum  up.  I  think  the  choice  of  whether  the  Congress  wants  to 
maintain  many  of  the  original  Federal  objectives  in  compensatory 
education  is  the  key  strategic  step.  If  you  decide  that  those  objectives 
that  you  legislated  in  1965  for  title  I  still  apply,  then  our  studies 
indicate  that  you  need  to  categorize  to  make  sure  those  Federal  objec- 
tivos  are  earned  out. 

However,  our  study  shows  that  the  State  plan  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  and  handicapped  and  NDEA  and  title  II  of  ESEA 
are  largely  now  immune  to  any  kind  of  Federal  control. 

This  mix  of  bloc  grants,  grant  consolidation,  and  compensatory 
catcirorical  controls  can  be  enforced.  This  I  thinlt  woidd  preserve 
better  title  I  and  would  also  insure  that  the  money  reached  the  children 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Tliank  you.  Thut  concludes  my  statement. 

ChaiiTnan  Prrkins.  Let  me  compliment  both  of  you  distinguished 
gentlemen  for  such  outstanding  st^itements. 

Dr.  Goettel,  in  your  statement  you  say  that  title  I  is  "the  best  of 
anv  proginim  in  American  educational  finance." 

ho  you  wholeheai-tedly  agree  with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kii^st? 

Dr.  GoETi^EL.  I  don't  see  any  major  difference  between  Dr^  Kirst 
and  me  on  that  particular  statement.  I  think  by  that  statement  we 
mean  title  I  has  been  successful  in  getting  additional  money  where  the 
Congress  intended  to  get  money. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  point  out  tha/fc  when  the  States  have  dis- 
cretion over  the  distribution  of  Fedeml  aid,  this  often  leads  to  riclier 
school  districts  receiving 'more  Federal  school  aid  than  the  poorer 
school  district's.  Isn't  this  a  stix)ng  argimient  in  favor  of  the  retention 
of  title  I  as  it  is  now  written  witli  a  formula  that  reaches  down  to  the 
local  county  level? 

Dr.  Goiynm..  I  thinlc  it  is  i^  those  States  where  such  patterns  occur, 
but  the  main  point  to  keep  in  mind  here  is  that  that  is  nA>t  the  case  in  all 
States.  There  are  States  that  have  made  considerable  efforts  to  set 
priorities,  to  plan  for  the  distribution  of  resources  other  than  title  I, 
and  to  focus  those  resources  on  school  districts  where  the  needs  are 
greatest. 
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In  Miose  States  and  local  school  disti^icts  where  that  kind  of  planning 
and  State  level  supei*vision  is  going  on  and  wi:>ire  tlie  goals  and  objec- 
tives are  consistent  with  the  national  objecti^'-es  of  title  I,  the  State 
should  bo  permitted  some  flexibility  in  working  things  out  on  their  own. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  state  that  title  I  proAddes  only  an  additional 
25  percent  of  funds  beiiig  spent  on  eligible  children.  Don't  yon  believe 
tliat  it  is  unfair  to  measure  the  effects  of  title  I  purely  in  tenns  of 
edncatioiial  achievement  when  the  additional  funds  spent  for  a  cliild 
are  so  small*? 

Dr.  GoETTEL.  Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Now,  one  other  question. 

Yon  point  out  in  your  statement  the  lack  of  comparnbility  of  local 
and  State  expenditures  for  education  in  several  school  districrs.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  this  and  also  give  us  any  suggestions  which  you  may 
have  for  improving  the  comparability  requirements  in  title 

Dr.  OoETTEr..  Yes.  The  main  suggestion  T  have  is  that  we  need  to 
have  the  information  available  at  the  lower  leA'el  by  which  local  citi- 
zens, either  the  parents'  advisoi^  council  or  other  interest  groups, 
can  get  involved  and  perform,  if  you  will,  that  auditing  function. 

They  are  undoubtedly  going  to  need  the  assistance  of  the  State 
education  agency  and  tJ.o.  Office  of  Education,  but  comparability 
information  needs  to  be  routinely  available.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
statement,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  examples  at  the  local  level 
where  citizens  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  their  hands 
on  the  title  I  comparability  reports. 

It  is  my  understanding,  for  example,  that  in  some  cities,  local  citi- 
zens* groups  have  received  title  I  comparability  reports  from  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Kights  under  law  because  tliey  have 
not  been  able  to  shake  them  loose  from  the  local  school  district. 

It  is  clear  in  most  large  school  districts  that  the  entire  school-by- 
school  resource  allocation  question  is  simply  not  handled  in  any  sys- 
tematic way.  Kochester,  N.Y.,  is  an  example  of  a  district  that 
has  made  considerable  effort  to  budget  and  account  for  most  of  the 
general  State  and  local  resources  that  go  to  schools,  but  the  Federal 
resources  are  not  built  in  to  that  system. 

Incidentally,  current  New  York  State  accounting  procedures  make 
it  very  difficult  and  costly  for  local  school  districts  to  tie  local  and 
Federal  aid  accounting  together.  ^  ^  . 

That  is  a  long  answer  to  a  short  question,  but  again  it  comes  doAvn 
to  the  notion  of  encouraging  local  people  to  get  involved  and  to  know 
where  the  information  is  and  how  to  put  the  pressure  on  the  local  dis- 
trict. They  will  do  a  much  more  effective  job  than  a  bureaucrat  in  the 
State  education  department. 

Dr.  KiRST.  May  I  comment  on  that  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes,  yoiigo  ahead,  Dr.  Kirst. 

Dr.  Kirst.  I  think  what  l!>r.  (^ettel  is  saying  is  tliat  we  have  already 
had  these  indications  that  a  lot  of  schools  are  noncomparable,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  U.S.  office  is  not  doing  a  lot  about  it  and  maybe 
they  won't  in  the  long  run.  We  are  saying  that  if  local  citizens  at  a 
school  building  level,  if  you  had  a  title  1  parent  council  and  aid  at  each 
school  and  they  knew  that  their  school  was  not  getting  as  much  money, 
they  would  help  enforce  and  put  local  pressure  on  to  enforce  this 
title  I  comparability  requirements. 


Xow  I  .think  the  major  issue  in  comparability  is  wliether  you  are 
;going  to  go  any  further  than  you  have  now  in  the  law.  The  existing  law 
excludes  teachers'  salaries  and,  as  you  know,  the  major  reason  that 
less  money  is  allocated  to  the  schools  with  the  largest  numbers  of  im- 
doracJiievmg  children  is  that  the  teachers  exercise  their  right  to  go  to 
:the  schools  with  the  better  and  more  advantaged  students,  and  these 
arc  usually  the  higher  paid,  longer  experienced  teachers  that  choose  to 
cleave  the  poor  schools. 

So  teachers  will  serve  their  time  in  the  schools  in  the  disadvantaged 
■areas  and  then  transfer  out  as  they  get  seniority.  So  since  professional 
salaries  are  80'  percent  or  so  of  a  school  budget,  then  if  you  liave  higher 
paid  tcacliers  in  the  advantaged  scliools  and  lower  paid  teachers  in 
the  disadvantaged  schools,  this  is  really  going  to  be  a  j^roblem  of 
comparability. 

As  of  now,  the  Congress  excludes  teachers'  salaries  from  comparabil- . 
ity.  They  say  yon  have  to  have  the  same  number  of  personnel  there.  I 
would  think  that  you  would  want  to  reconsider  whether  you  want  to 
look  into  that  again  and  raise  the  issue  of  whether  you  want  the  budget 
to  be  comparable,  and  not  just  the  nuinbei^  of  personnel. 

The  second  thing,  is  the  enforcement  of  it.  I  mean  the  Office  of 
Education  had  those  comparability  figures  and  it  was  not  until  they 
^^•ore  loalced  to  the  nowspapej'S  that  anvthing  really  happened  about 
it. 

So  I  am  saying  you  may  rely  on  calling  them  up  here  and  getting 
•fchem  to  do  something  aboat  it;  I  am  not  so  sure  they  will  do  that 
nmcli  even  after  you  browbeat  fchem  a  little. 

We  should  think  about  how  we  could  dissemmate  this  at  the  local 
level  so  that  the  parents  at  the  local  school  know  what  is  happening. 
At  the  moment,  the  accounting  structures  aggregate  things  to  the 
Federal  level. 

In  Florida  tliey  have  mainly  130,000-180,000  ADA  in  a  school  dis- 
trict. The  county  unit  means  very  little  to  the  parents  in  some  school 
areas.  They  care  about  their  school,  not  Dade  County  or  some  large 
•county  aggregate  which  includes  all  kinds  of  children. 

So  lis  we  are  saying,  the  first  step  is  for  the  Congress  to  help  bnng 
about  school-by-s(iliool  accountiiig,  and  second,  for  the  Congress  to 
help  in  the  dissemination  of  that  at  the  local  level  so  they  know  what 
their  school  is  getting,  because  I  think  if  they  do  they  are  ^oing  to 
raise  a  lot  of  hell.  And  third,  for  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
•exclusion  of  salaries  from  the  current  comparability  requirements. 

Cliairman  Perkins.  That  is  an  excellent  exi^lanation,  Dr.  Kirst. 

Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  question.  Your  suggestion  that 
the  Federal  Government  treat  the  States  differently  according  to 
•their  competence  makes  a  certain  amount  of  sense  to  me.  Since  you 
have  worked  in  both  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  you  know  how  the  bureaucracy  works. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  the  Office  of  Education  can  withstand 
the  political  pressure  and  treat  the  States  differently  ? 

Dr.  KiKST.  I  guess  what  I  am  saying  there  is  that  I  don't  think  they 
-can  on  these  State  plan  programs,  I  think  that  the  vocational  educa- 
tion i^rogram  shows  that  there  is  very  little  happening  after  tiie  Con- 
gress passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968. 

I  read  that  legislation,  I  was  working  on  the  Senate  side  for  Senator 
'Clark  when  that  was  passed.  We  went  out  and  looked  at  that  in  1970, 
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2  yeai-s  after  you  passed  the  act,  and  I  could  see  almost  no  real  impact, 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  done  very  little  about  it.  I  guess 
what  I  am  saying  is  since  this  is  not  going  to  happen  and  since  this 
quote  from  Governor  Kockefeller  does  tell  it  like  it  is,  the  best  we 
can  do  in  treating  States  dillerently  is  that  they  have  some  sophisti- 
cated planning  and  priority  setting  mechanism  at  the  State  level  and 
we  could  see  ^^^letlier  that  actually  is  tliere. 

If  it  is  there,  we  would  give  them  more  dis.*,retion  over  the  former 
State  plan  programs.  If  it  is  not  there,  we  would  hold  out.  "Wliat  I  am 
saying  is  the  Congress  would  set  out  these  elenients  of  the  Stat*3  plan- 
ning and  priority  setting,  and  then  hopefully  

Chairman  Perkins.  Actually,  if  you  just  look  at  it  from  the  theo- 
retical viewpoint,  it  looks  real  good ;  but  the  practical  application  of  it, 
in  my  opinion,  may  be  difficult. 

Dr.  KiRST.  I  think  it  will  be  difficult.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  as 
of  now  we  have  the  Office  of  Education  tiding  to  enforce  all  sorts 
of  difficult  legislation,  numerous  State  plans.  You  have  seen  the  book 
that  Congress  puts  out  under  your  committee,  Federal  Education 
Statutes,  that  is  very  thick  now,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  regulat- 
ing all  of  tins. 

My  view  is  if  we  could  concentrate  on  a  few  major  things  that  the 
Federal  Government  really  wants  to  regulate,  like  the  categorical  re- 
structions  in  title  I  and  like  this  State  planning  and  assessment  ca- 
pability, and  keep  hammering  at  those  things  and  let  the  rest  of  that 
legislation  in  terms  of  all  of  the  detailed  requii^ments  for  State  plans 
and  the  whole  charade  whicli  is  played  out  annually  and  the  paper 
passing,  let  that  go  by  tlie  board,  you  would  have  less  to  look  at  and 
it  would  be  liighnghted  in  terms  of  wliat  the  real  Federal  priorities 
are. 

I  would  add  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  needs  some  more 
pressure  from  the  Congress.  It  is  my  view  that  the  legislation  is  passed, 
the  Congress  spends  most  of  its  time  on  new  legislation  or  renewals  of 
old  legislation,  they  sj^end  little  time  on  the  oversight  of  the  existing 
legislation.  I  would  be  for  much  more  intensive  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  legislation  during  its  implementation  period. 

Chairman  Pjcrkixs.  I  would  agrc?  that  we  liave  not  done  enougli 
oversight. 

Dr.  KiRST.  More  auditing  in  the  field,  more  use  of  GAG.  What  we 
found  out  was  what  shaped  up  the  local  districts  was  the  auditor.  Tlie 
auditor  hardly  gets  around  to  any  districts.  We  have  these  spread  out 
thinly  over  the  whole  bunch  of  progi^ams  in  a  whole  bunch  of  States. 
We  are  working  on  recovering  money  from  1966  and  196T. 

If  we  cut  back  the  number  of  things  that  had  to  be  audited  through 

f rant  consolidation,  we  could  make  sui-e  perhaps  that  we  audited  moi'e 
orcefully  tlie  things  that  we  feel  are  really  national  priorities. 
So  I  would  very  much  look  for  the  audit. 

jSTow  one  comment  on  tlie  audit.  Wiat  liappens  when  HEW  does 
not  audit  ?  There  is  ah  Audit  Division  over  there  in  HEW,  as  you  know, 
and  they  are  different  from  the  Office  of  Education.  They  turn  it  over 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  recover  the  money. 

So  the  Congress,  I  think,  should  look  into  the  audit  procedure  and 
wJiether  tlie  audit  should  not  be  collected  directly  by  GAO  or  HEW. 

Wlien  there  are  audit  exceptions,  whether  these  exceptions  should 
not  be  collected  directly  by  the  HEW  offiiie;  in  oth^r  words,  the  Office 
of  Administration  that*Mr.  Cardwell  covers. 
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Chairrnau  Perkins.  Well,  sometimes  wc  see  false  audits,  too.  That 
vrorries  iis. 

Dr.  KiRST.  One  of  the  thin<rs  I  am  snp^gesting  here  is-  goin^  back 
through  all  the  title  I  legislation  and  in  effect  restating  >vhat  is  really 
the  intent  of  Congixss  this  time  and  maybe  streamlining  some  of  those 
guidelines  and  I'egnlations  TN'hich,  as  you  know,  are  very  thick;  stream- 
lining that,  and  if  you  restate  the  intent  of  Cotirrros^'  forrofiinr  tliis 
time,  during  this  extension,  maybe  yon  can  make  it  stick  in  terms  of 
some  of  these  regulations. 

Chainnan  Perkixs.  I  agree  there  ought  to  be  more  oversight  all  the 
way  down  the  line  in  all  these  programs. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Kii-st. 

Congressman  ilazzoli. 

Mr.  Ma/vZOli.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chainnan. 

I  joined  the  discussion  late,  and  I  am  not  conii)letely  familiar  with 
what  Dr.  Goettel  said,  but  I  listened  to  Dr,  Kii  st. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  me,  first,  that  we  do  have  this  audiiingj 
because  simply  from  the  political  standpoint  we  hear  enough  from 
our  people  back  home  who  tell  us  that  they  are  befuddled  and  in  souie 
cases  totally  thwaiied,  really,  at  our  educational  objectives,  hy  some 
of  the  cal<»gorical  pi'ograming  and  the  inteiise  pa])erwork  and  rodtnpe 
in  connection  with  it»  so  some  effort  at  simplifying  these  programs,  I 
think,  is  very  uiuch  in  0!*ler,  Auditing  fi'om  the  standpohit  that  we 
will  get  better  service  from  the  Federal  dollai'S  is  certainly  in  order. 

I  am  perhaps  indicating  the  fact  that  I  am  purely  a  layuian  in  all 
this  by  asking  this  question,  but  in  your  statement,  Doctor,  on  page  3, 
you  t^ike  the  de^'il's  advocate  position"  by  arguing  against  all,  but 
getting  down  to  point  1. 

Dr.  KiRST.  Right. 

"Mr,  Mazzoli.  Then  on  page  4  you  get  to  your  o^^*n  preferred  strat- 
egy, which  retains  four  of  those  six  ]')rinc{ples.  I  am  curious  about 
principle  2,  which  is  one  that  I  guei^s  all  of  us  are  concerned  about. 

Arc  we  ideally  doing  sometlung  that  is  usefid  f  roui  the  educational 
standpoint?  I  can  see  the  symbolism,  and  there  is  certainly  something 
to  be  said  by  focusing  the  money  and  insuring  it  reaches  those  school 
disti'icts  which  are  in  greatest  need — pai'ochial  students  and  desi>gre- 
gation  aud  what-have>you — ^but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  don't  im- 
prove the  educational  abilities  of  these  children,  then  all  the  rest  of 
this  is  really  just  like  screaming  into  a  windstorm,  we  really  accom- 
plish A-eiy  little  except  to  thoroughly  conceni  a  great  many  ])eople 
who  don't  fit  within  guidelines  but  whose  children  have,  some  need. 

So  I  Avould  ask  yon.  Are  you  at  all  satisfied  that  the  progi^aniing 
that  we  have  had  has  accomplished  some  good  for  the^so  children  and, 
if  so,  in  what  fashion  and  in  what  way  ha^-e  tliese  programs  accom- 
plisliod  this? 

Dr.  KinsT.  T\Tien  the  act  was  passed  in  lOGo,  it  was  really  in  the  age 
of  o])timism  about  the  ability  to  reform  school  practices  and  to  reform 
teachinj^  methods,  and  there  was  a  view  that  if  we  just  had  more 
money  it  v/ould  really  lead  to  underlymg  reform  of  how  education  is 
being  conducted  for  these  kinds  of  lads. 

It  is.veiy  difficult  to  answer  j^our  question.  Clearly  thei-e  have  been 
a  lot  of  projgrams  where  all  this  has  done  is  buy  .some  more  equipment 
which  sits  in  a  closet  somewhere  that  the  people  don't  know  how  to* 
use.  Clearly  it  has  been,  in  many  ways,  a  sort  or  employment  program 
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for  professionals  whereby  we  have  had  more  professional  educators 
employed  but  tliey  really  are  not  doin^  anything  dilFeront  than  thej' 
were  doing  before  .vith  less  people;  it  is  just  more  of  the  same,  nioi-e 
intensity. 

Oil  the  otlier  liand,  it  has  Jiad  impact  in  many  districts,  and  as  you 
go  around  the  country  there  are  many  title  I  programs  that  are  really 
different  from  what  was  going  on  in  1965. 

In  shoi-t,  it  is  a  mixed  bag,  and  we  really  don't  know  hov;  mixed  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  :.ot  that  gey  information  on  exactly  what  is 
]ia]>l>ening-. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  it  ?  ...le  of  the  few  Federal  initiatives 
to  change  things  around  r.nd  it  i:  having  some  impact,  not  all  we 
thought  and  not  all  that  was  going  lO  Jiappen  in  the  euphoria  of  1065, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  give  up  on  the  pressure 
on  this. 

^  I  diink  we  are  iroing  to  have  to  I'ecognize  that  it  is  going  to  be 
limited  as  far  as  sclioo]  reform,  and  I  guess  we  are  lioping  through  our 
viow  tliat  the  local  x:>rossnre  can  lead  to  a  little  more  change. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is,  I  am  not  very  sanguine  a  fter  all  tliese 
years  about  the  Office  o*f  Education's  ability  to  write  a  guideline  tliat 
will  cliange  how  teachers  teach  in  a  clnssroom  in  ITouston,  Tex.,  and 
that  is  what  we  talk  about  tlio  top-down  strategy. 

Now  if  we  have  a  bottoni-up  strategy  of  reform  whereby  you  rely 
on  parent  advisory  councils,  school -by -school  performance"  report, 
school-by-school  accounting,  maybe  you  will  get  some  more  pressure. 

One  more  thing  I  want  to  say  is,  title  I  has  spent  very  little  money 
on  retraining  the  teachers.  The  sort  of  view  was  there  was  sometliing 
wronjr  with  the  kids,  not  the  teachers.  I  think  the  money  for  teacher 
training  is  8  or  0  percent  of  the  total.  T  Im  ve  that  figure  with  me  some- 
where*  It  is  my  view  that  unless  the  teachers  are  able  to  change  and 
have  an  environment  to  change,  not  all  that  much  is  going  to  happen. 
TJiat  is  why  I  made  the  ]^lea  for  some  linking  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sional Development  Act  which  the  Conj^ress  funded  with  title  I.  I 
think  we  expected  too  much  of  title  I  to  provide  additional  services 
and  to  retrain  the  teachers. 

^rr.  JfAZzoLT.  Would  you  have  some  ideas  on  that,  Dr.  Goettel  ? 

Dr.  Goettel.  Yes.  I  wish  we  could  come  before  you  today  and  say 
tliat  we  have  some  clear  evidence  that  extra  resources,  mixed  in  an 
XYZ  way,  are  producing  some  wonderful  gains  in  achievement  levels 
or  attitudes  on  the  part  of  kids,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  do  that, 
and  I  don't  Iniow  who  can. 

There  are  some  successes  in  some  programs,  certainly.  But,  as  educa- 
toi's.  we  still  don't  know  very  much  about  what  we  call  "the  educational 
production  function." 

It  is  probably  not  very  satisfying  to  turn  the  question  around  in  the 
'Otl^er  direction  for  you,  but  I  don't  hear  discussion  in  the  country 
today  on  the  part  of  anybody  other  than  some  educational  planners, 
suggesting  that  we  ought  to  be  reducing  the  extra  amount  of  resources 
that  we  devote  to  high  school  pupils.  In  other  words,  very  few  people 
are  asking  the  question :  Could  we  get  as  many  youngsters  into  college 
as  we  do,  could  we  maintain  the  same  level  of  income  earnings  for 
the  10  or  20  or  30  or  40  years  after  people  get  but  of  high  school  or  col- 
lege, if  we  reduced  the  amount  of  resources  tliat  we  are  putting  into 
liighschoolo? 
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Some  States  have  orivon  25  percent  more  resouroes  to  h\^]}  school 
pupils.  Our  data  indicate  that  the  typical  secondary  school  spends 
anywhere  from  20  to  40  percent  more  on  hi<rh  scliool  Mian  elementary 
students  in  the  same  district. 

I  see  tliis  as  an  analop:ons  arsfiiment  to  the  question,  "Should  we  not 
be  spendin^x  less  money  on  the  disadvantaged?"  when  I  think  our  data 
indicate  that  mt  are  not  spondin£r  n  hork  of  a  lot  moi'e  o-i  the  (^is- 
ad\*anta,ired  to  bc^in  with. 

Mr.  Mazzolt.  This  may  be  sort  of  heretical  to  say  this,  but  could 
we  possibly  have  made  a  wrong  choice  long  ago  in  the  decision  which 
apparently  was  made  to  educate  all  children,  that  all  children  can 
be  educated,  that  all  children  can  be  achievers,  either  by  using  the 
('ritic'i]  maf-^s  or  l)y  pouring  in  money  or  by  innovative  metliods  or 
teacher  training? 

I  say  tliat,  not  facetiously,  but  simply  to  say  that  using  my  own 
personal  example — my  father  went  to  the  seventh  grade,  he  didn't  go 
beyond  the  seventh  gi'ade.  Many  of  his  peers  didn't  either.  America 
was  diffei'ent  in  those  days,  much  different,  and  we  cannot  make  an 
analogy  now  between  what  sort  of  gainful  life  you  could  have  with  a 
seventh-grade  education  in  those  days  and  what  you  can  have  now, 
but  is  it  possible  that  between  learning  capabilities,  basic  brains,  basic 
abilities,  that,  in  fact,  we  are  trying  to  educate  human  beings  who 
cannot  be  educated,  and  that  we  are,  you  might  say,  again  Screaming 
into  a  windstorm  and  will  never  be  heard? 

Dr.  GoETTEL.  I  don't  think  so.  Let's  consider  functions  of  schools 
ot])er  tha7nTadi7ig  and  math. 

For  example,  schools  do  play  a  custodial  function.  They  give  pupils 
expe7*iences  tiiafai'e  beyond  or  in  addition  to  or  different  from  what 
they  get  in  the  home.  One  does  not  have  to  walk  into  too  many  city 
schools  and  some  rural  schools  to  see  that  the  equality  of  classroom 
experience,  the  quality  of  life  a  youngster  has  to  live  through  for  5i/^ 
or  6  liours  each  day  differs  markedly  from  school  to  school. 

AjuI  what  kinds  of  experiences  are  available  to  pupils  while  they  are 
in  our  care? 

We  have  an  ol>ligatio7i  to  see  that  the  benefits  imt  into  his  life  while 
he  is  in  school  are  useful  and  at  least  reasonably  equitable  as  far  as  all 
kids  are  concerned.  Our  schools  don't  do  that  today. 

3r?\  Mazzolt.  You  feel  that  all  kids  can  be  educated  ? 

T>v.  GoETOEL.  I  think  our  society  expects  them  all  to  be  educated. 

Mr.-MAzzeu.  Doctor,  would  you  have  any  thoughts  at  all  on  that? 

Dr.  KiRST.  In  New  York,  for  instance — Dr.  Goettel  knows  the  fig- 
ures belter  than  I  do— there  is  a  competency  level  to  find  in  New  York. 

Dr.  GoETTEL.  About  25  percent  of  the  student  jx)pnlation  statewide. 

Dr.  Ktrst.  Is  it  a  minimum  reading  and  basic  slalls  type  test? 

Dr.  GoF/rrEfi.  Well,  in  the  reading  area,  generally  spealring,  it  is 
described  as  whether  or  not  the  youngster  is  capable. of  reading  the 
standard  materials  that  are  used  at  his  grade  level . 

Now,  obviousl^^,  this  is  not  a  static  figure ;  it  is  going  to  change  over 
time.  As  competencies  of  the  general  population  increase,  the  text- 
book^, for  the  fourth  grade  are  going  to  get  a  little  moi'c  difficult,  and 
the  whole  thing  increases. 

But  it  is  clear  that  if  we  just  look  at  statewide  assessment  tests  and 
at  other  indicators  in  New  York  St^te  or  anywhere,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  pnpils  who  are  not  achievi  ng. 
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Mr.  Mazzolt.  I  don't  want  tx3  take  up  any  more  time  except  to  iti>- 
that  botli  of  you  gentlemen  are  a;t  least  pretty  mucli  satisfied  that  some- 
how helping  the  children  by  using  title  I  money,  whether  it  is  in  the 
present  form  or  whether  it  is  block  grants  but  used  in  tlio  schools  of 
greatest  need,  is  really  a  useful  program  and  really  it  does  do  good. 

Dr.  KiRST.  Yes. 

Dr.  GoETTEL.  I  ^^ould  like  to  add  to  tluit.  Ix  we  were  to  compare 
reasonably  wealthy  school  districts  with  less  favored  school  districts 
within  a  common  geographical  area,  one  of  the  things  that  I  tliinlc  we 
would  consistently  find,  is  that  the  more  favored  school  districts  would 
be  providing  support  services  such  as  psychologists  and  reading  spe- 
cialists for  their  relatively  small  number  of  youngsters  who  were 
liaving  difficulty  hi  learning  without  tlie  assistance  of  titk)  T. 

ESEA  I  put  some  of  those  same  services  into  liard-pressed  urbfin 
and  some  rural  school  districts.  But  even  today  with  ESEA  T,  the 
cliances  of  a  youngster,  who  is  having  a  learning  problem,  getting  a 
reading  specialist  or  a  school  psychologist  is  still  infinitely  greater  in 
the  more  fortunate  suburb  than  in  the  urban  district.  ^ 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  Thank  you. 

Chairmen  Perkins.  Mr.  Chris  Cross,  Mr.  Quie  wanted  mc  to  call 
on  you  to  ask  some  questions. 
Mr.  Cross.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  thought  the  statements  of  both  of  you  were  unusually  thoughtful 
and  pprceptive. 

The7*e  are  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like  tb  ask  on  Mr.  Quic's 
behalf. 

Dr.  Goettel,  on  page  li),  you  talk  about  the  

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you  one  moment.  Mr.  Mazzoli 
has  just  called  to  my  attention  that  we  have  an  outstanding  group  of 
people  here — some  of  the  senior  citizens  from  Gaithersburg,  Md.  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  this  morning.  We  are  conducting 
hearings  oil  an  extension  of;  the  Elexiientary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  provides  funds  for  disadvantaged  children.  We  are 
trying  to  decide  how  we  can  improve  the  legislation. 

Go  aliead,  Mr.  Cross.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Cross.  Surely.  On  page  19,  you  talk  about  the  possible  use  of 
achievement  test  scores  to  assess  educational  need.  Do  vou  think  that 
it  Avmdd  be  possible  to  use  a  measure  such  as  that  for  ulie  distribution 
of  title  I-type  moneys  between  the  States  ? 

Dr.  Goettel.  Well,  of  course,  at  the  present  time,  we  don't  have  the 
data  on  which  to  make  such  distributions.  If  we  wei'e  to  assume  that 
data  were  available  that  were  comparable  on  a  State-to-State  basis — 
and  as  you  know,  there  is  some  work  going  on  to  make  the  six  or 
seven  most  common  achievement  tests  comparable— that,  I  think, 
would  be  something  worth  considering. 

Again,  as  you  know,  the  use  of  achievement  tests  will  often  distribute 
resources  son^ewhat  differently  than  distribution  based  on  a  poverty 
measure. 

One  of  the  qnestioris  that  1  Ivould  rai^e  about  any  measure  is  what 
is  the  size  of  the  amount  to  bo  distributed  ? 

An  achievement  score  measure  distributes  funds  more  widely,  and 
if  you  have  a  relatively  small  amount  to  distribute,  you  are  going 
to  dilute  the  concentration  notion  of  title  !  funds. 

Mr.  Cross,  New  York  has  probably  had  more  exjjerience  with  tests 
than  any  other  State.  The  Fleisehmann  Commission,  and  now  the 
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board  of  regents,  liave  recoinmended  that  State  money  should  be 
distributod  on  the  basis  of  test  scores. 

Ilavo  yon  any  figiu'os  on  tlie  overliiy  between  tliose  test  scores  and 
poveity  or  popuhition  data? 

Dr.  GoKTTKL.  Yes.  AVe  did  conipiiter  siniultations  of  that  for  Fleisch- 
niann:  When  you  apply  a  weighting  factor  to  the  general  aid  formula, 
it  does  not  make  very  much  difl'erejice  to  tlie  cities  that  have  heavy 
concentration  of  disjuh^antaged  which  ^factor  is  used,  but  the  achieve- 
ment tests  get  extr-a  resources  to  sonie  rural  and  suburban  areas  that 
will  not  bo  picked  up  with  the  poveity  measure. 

lint  if  you  are  talking  about  a  set  amount  of  money  in  New  York 
State,  there  are  currently  about  450,000  pupils  on  the  AFDC  X'olls 
and  about  700,000  or  750,000  who  are  scoring  below  minimum  com- 
petence levels. 

If  you  divide  750,000  into  the  same  amount  of  funds  as  the  450,- 
000,  you  will  hurt  those  districts  such  as  the  cities  that  have  heavy 
concentration  of  the  disadvantaged.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the 
choice  of  needs  measure  depends  on  the  mamier  of  distribution  and  the 
amount  to  be  distributed. 

Chairman  Pjoricins.  In  other  words,  you  will  not  be  concentrating 
on  the  disadvantaged  ? 

Dr.  Goeote;..  That  is  correct. 

Di*.  KiRST.  If  you  define  disadvantaged  as  poverty  people,  j^es.  This 
is  an  interesting  idea.  I  have  read  that  Congressman  Quie  is  inter- 
ested in  it.  You  have  problems  in  phasing  it  in  even  if  you  wanted 
to  do  it,  and  you  decided  it  was  desii'able. 

One,  some  States  don't  have  statewide  tests,  so  you  would  have  to 
get  all  States  to  mount  a  statewide  test. 

Two,  if  the  anchor  test  which  is  supposed  to  equate  tests,  the  different 
types  of  tests  like  the  Stanford  Achievement  and  the  Metropolitan— 
if  that  does  not  work  well  enough  to  equate  the  statewide  test  to  be 
used  in  a  distribution  foi^mula — I  was  aroirnd  when  the  anchor  test 
was  talked  about  in  its  developmental  staged  in  HEW,  and.to  me  that 
thOT  have  one  is  gratifying  and  surprising. 

So  you  would  have  to  check  as  to  whether  the  anchor  test  is  really 
that  good.  If  you  cannot  use  an  anchor  test,  then  you  would  .have 
tv>  force  the  State  to  use  some  common  test  measure  and  this  brings 
outcries  of  FederaV  control. 

As  you  know.  States  use  all  different  types  of  tests.  iWhen  we  tried 
to  evaluate  title  I  in  .1966  or  1967,  we  gotlDack  from  the  States  a  be- 
wildering arreiy  of  tests  they  used  and  the  distribution  of  this  is 
enormous.  .  ^ 

So  thei'e  are  these  technical  problems  to.  phase  in.  "^^Vliat  I  am  say-i 
ing  is,  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  solve  these  technical  problems. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  solvable;  and  if  they  are  not, ^ we  should  not 
spend  much  time  talking  about  them  in  terms  of  which  is  more  de- 
sirable. If  they  are  solvable,,  then  I  think  it  is  something  very  much 
worth  consideration. 

You  laiow,  Ave  have  shied  away  from  it  in  the  past,  I  .tl>ink  not 
because  we  have  considered  it  carefully  and  rejected,it,i but  because 
we  thought  it  was  imjpossible.  Now,  if  .you  are  saying  it  .is  possible, 
then  I  tlinik  -we  shpulare.think  exactly  where.eyerybody  staiids.oii  this 
and  how  it  comes  out. 

As  you  know,  what  tests  measure  and  don't  measure  is,  a  ;:whol^M 
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subject  that  you  should  get  some  test  speciiilists  in  rather  than  us. 
It  is  a  very  provocative  idea,  and  I  think  it  has  beer,  neglected. 

For  years  there  was  not  a  national  test,  and  w©  didn't  faiow  how 
.  to  equate  the  State  tests.  Now  there  is  a  feeling  that  maybe  we  can 
equate  statewide  tests  through  this  anchor  test. 

I  am  not  convinced,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  a  number  of  test 
experts  saj^  that  tliey  can  really  be  used  for  allocation  of  dollars  as 
large  as  title  I. 

Mr.  Cross.  You  are  acknowledging  that  anchor  is  not  the  only  pos- 
sible way? 

Dr.  Goettel,  the  studies  on  which  your  testimony  is  based  all  predate 
Se7rano  and  Bodreigitez,  I  know  it  is  speculative,  l)iit  what  do  you 
think  might  be  the  result  of  a  similar  study  if  in  5  years  from  now 
you  have  a  widespread  movement  on  the  part  of  States  even  because  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  their  own  initiative  that  it  is  being  done  in 
States  like  Maryland  and  others. 

If  they  had  moved  to  largely  State  funding,  I  would  susfject  that 
the  whole  perception  of  what  we  found  would  change  dramatically. 

Dr.  GoicrrKL.  In  terms  of  State  aid  flows,  if  we  could  make  that 
assumption  that  would  be  the  case.  As  you  know,  even  if  we  were  to 
assinne  the  success  of  Serrano  and  Bodrciffu^z  we  would  be  on  some 
shaky  ground  projecting  even  4  or  5  years  ahead  about  how  State 
finance  systems  will  look  because  we  don't  know  what  the  courts  will 
say  is  acceptable. 

As  far  as  the  Federal  block  grants  or  discretionary  aids  and  title  I, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  pattern  would  be  any  different. 

Dr.  KiRST.  I  thinJc  it  would  have  a  lot  of  impact  oh  tlie  State  dis- 
cretionary money,  because  what  we  found  in  the  Voc  Ed  program  is 
that  despite  all  the  Federal  guidelines,  it  generally  follows  the  same 
pattern  of  flow  as  it  has  in  the  State  for  a  long  time. 

If  yon  change  that  State  flow  pattern  to  more  accurately  measure 
need  which  is  wliat  Se7rano  and  Bodreiguez  would  do,  then  I  think  it 
would  change  the  Federal  flows  and  be  very  good. 

So  I  would  think  that,  for  instance,  the  Vocational  Educational  pro- 
gram in  Texas  follbws  the  precise  State  aid  factors.  The  money  in 
Texas  when  we  looked  at  it  in  1970,  and  T  think  it  is  tlie  same  now, 
follows  the  same  State  weighting  formula,  and  tiVat  is  now  being 
challenged  before  the  Supreme  Court  under  Bodreiguez. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  money  compounded  the  inequities  in 
the  State  formula.  If  the  State"  formula  in  Texas  would  be  changed 
it  would  ibe  my  judgment  that  the  Federal  money  would  be  changed 
also  to  reflsct  the  State  pattern,  and  it  would  be  much  better. 

Mr .  Cross.  One  final  question,  if  I  could. 

Bob,  I  recently  saw  a  paper  that  you  and  your  colleagues  did  in 
which  you  disciiss  the  problems  about  using  measures  like  AFDC  and 
poverty. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  just  quickly  summai^ize  the  major  problems 
and  advantages  you  say  there  are  in  the  three  or  four  major  ones. 
Dr.  GoETTEL.  Inter  or  intra  ? 
Mr.  Cross.  Inter. 

Dr.  GoETTEL.  We  didn^t  consider  the  use  of  achievement  tests  on 
an  inter-State  basis.  The  problems  with  the  AFDC  were  that  the 
provisions  for. welfare  would  appear  to  differ  markedly  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis. 
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We  intend  to  assume  that  that  is  all  bad.  No,  we  have  not  examined 
it  in  detail,  but  there  is  a  possibility  one  might  guess,  for  example, 
that  the  pattern  of  diiference  might  actually  have  some  x-elationship  to 
actual  costs  among  States,  so  the  use  of  JSFBC  might  be  a 
possibility. 

^  Our  main  focus  in  that  paper  though  was  on  intrastate  distribu- 
tion, and  I  think  I  would  simply  review  what  we  have  said  already 
when  you  ask  tiio  question  about  the  differonco  between  using  tost 3  atid 
the  poverty  measure. 

In  my  view,  we  have  to  ask  the  question  about  how  much  arc  we 
going  to  distribute,  what  is  the  mechanism,  not  just  simj^ly  the  cl^oice 
we  are  going  to  make.  My  basic  conclusion  about  educational  needs 
may  be  a  little  cynical. 

My  cynical  conclusion  is  that  the  act  of  defining  educational  needs  a 
political  act  and  not  an  educational  act,  and  we  have  to  recognize  it  as 
svohi.  Maybe  not  talk  about  it  that  way,  but  at  least  recogjiize  it  as 

SUv/il. 

In  short,  the  question  is.  Who  gets  the  money  and  wlio  does  not  got  it  ? 
To  put  it  in  a  different  perspective,  a  fornmla  for  distributing  title 
I  that  worked  beautifully  when  the  amount  was  $4.^5  billion  might 
have  quite  a  different  impact  when  you  bring  it  back  to  $1.5  billion  and 
throw  some  adjustments  in  so  everybody  still  gets  something  that  tliey 
feel  is  important  politically. 

Can  you  say  the  measure  you  are  usingis  based  on  educational  needs 
critena  for  title  I?  I  would  submit  "no. "That  is  what  we  are  calling  it, 
that  is  what  the  rhetoric  says,  but  that  is  not  tme. 

Mr.  Cross.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  committee. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Randolph,  director  of  title  I. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  District,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

We  have  had  you  before  the  committee  on  previous  occasions,  Mrs. 
Randolph,  and  you  werfe  very  helpful  to  us.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
you  back  today. 

STATEMENT  OP  MRS.  ELIZABETH  EANDOLPH,  DIRECTOE  OF  TITLE 
I,  CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBUaG  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  CHARLOTTE, 
N.C. 

Mrs.  Randolph.  Thank  you. 

The  title  I  program  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  schools  concen- 
trates its  efforts  on  a  kindergarten  progi-am  for  educationally  deprived 
ciuldren  livmg  m  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  low  income 
families. 

-T^^^if^^^'v^^^'^^^^^^^^^S  LEA  serves  the  largest  urban  area  in 
Caroima.  The  consolidated  city  and  comity  school  system  serves 
80,000  children  in  31  high  schools  and  Y3  elementary  schools. 

The  decision  to  concentrate  title  I  funds  on  kindergarten  was  made 
atter  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment.  Analyses  of  test  scores  showed 
a  consistwit  low  level  of  achievement  and  a  high  retention  rate  fof 
children  from  low-mcome  families.  These  data,  reinforced  by  i-esearch 
Imdmgs  on  the  value  of  early  learning,  led  the  LEA  to  design  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  title  1 5-year-olds  which  included  educationaL 
health,  nutrition,  and  social  service  components. 
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ThQ  success  of  tho  program  for  the  children  served. has  been  amply 
documented  in  several  areas : 

One,  the  academic  area.  For  the  past  2  years  the  tit)e  I  program/in 
Charlotte-Mecldenbnrg  has  employed  an  evaluation  design  using  tests 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  with  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

The  control  groups  were  made  up  of  children  of  simila  r  backgrounds 
who  did  not  attend  a  kindergarten  program  but  were  tested  with  the 
same  assessment  battery  in  September  and  May  of  each  year. 

Additional  data  regarding  the  performance  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  North  Carolina  pilot  State-supported  kindergarten  pi^ogram  were 
also  available  to  the  evaluation  team  for  comparative  purposes. 

Final  scores  were  higher  for  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  title  I 
students  than  for  either  the  State  or  control  groups.  This  was  true 
evc7i  though  on  the  scale  of  home  stimulation,  Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg title  I  students  scored  lower  than  either  of  the  ot^.^r  groups. 

At  the  close  of  the  kindergarten  program  in  the  spring  of  1971, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  students  scored  higher  in  language  and  mathe- 
matics than  either  group.  Their  gain  was  significantly  liiglier  in  tests 
of  mental  ability,  language  and  mathematics  than  the  gain  score 
of  children  froip  similar  backgrounds  who  had  no  kindergarten 
experience.  . 

Tn  1971"-72  the  scope  of  the  evaluation  was  broadened  to  include 
testing  of  first  graders  who  had  fittended  the  title  I  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. These  6-year-old  "graduates"  of  the  program,  when  compared 
with  children  of  like  readiness  in  grade  one,  ]3crforined. better  in  word 
recognitioir,  paragraph  meaning,  vocabulary,  and  arithmetic. 

Title  I  has  reduced  the  first  grade  retention  rate  of  the  group  of 
children  served.  For  example,  during  the  197Q-r7l  school  year,  720 
children  from  title  I  kindergartens  were  enrolled  in  first  gi-ade;  578 
graders  were  retained  in  the  total  school  system.  Only  six  of  these 
were  enrolled  in  the  title  I  kindergarten  program. 

Two,  the  areas  of  social  and  emotional  development.  A  classroom 
behavior  rating  scale  administered  each  year  in  September  and  May, 
has  shown  significant  positive  behavioral  change  m  social  behavior 
and  task  orientation. 

Title  I  has  broadened  the  horizons  of  the  children  sensed  through 
a  variety  of  educational  experiences — thereby  increasing  their  expteri- 
mental  base  for  learning  to  read. 

Three,  the  physical  area.  Title  I  has  provided  supportive  services 
to  children  who  needed  health  care,  nutritional  supplements,  psycho- 
logical assistance,  and  adequate  clothing  in  order  to  be  physically  ready 
to  learn. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  improvement  in  the  total  development  of 
title  I  children,  has  been  improvement  jn  the  attitudes  and  com- 
petencies of  those  responsible  fpr  their  ,edi|cation.  Teachers'  attitudes 
toward  teaching  and  learning  have  become  child-rcentered.^r^^ 
"subject-matter"  or  "book-centei:ed." 

Teachers  are  looking  at  children  as  individuals  and.are  seeking  ways 
to  make  school  more  humane  and  more  ;i:esjponsiye.to  individual  needs. 
This  change  has  been  consistently  noted  the  results  of  teacher 
beliefs  surveys ^ven  to  teachers  in  Septemt^er  and  May  of  each  year. 
^  In-service  training  programs  for  teachers  have -  been  improved  to 
include  assistance  in  indi;vi,du^lized  instruction,  team  teaching  and 
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varied  ways  of  preparing  a  classroom  environment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children. 

Title  I  has  generated  a  new  awareness  of  the  importance  of  parents 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  Teachers  and  administrators  have 
accepted  parents  as  real  pailners  and  have  given  them  meaningful  roles 
working  with  children  in  the  school  setting. 

Schools  have  set  up  training  programs  for  parent  volunteers  to  pre- 
pare them  for  specific  helping  roles  in  the  school. 

The  title  I  advisory  council  has  given  parents  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  edu- 
cational evaluation  and  planning. 

The  title  I  program  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  system  has 
worked  successfully  toward  achieving*  goals.  However,  the  pi'ogram  vs 
beset  by  administrative  problems  which  impede  its  progress. 

Chief  among  these  is  title  I's  incompatibility  with  the  school  sys- 
tem's desegregation  plan.  This  situation  results  in  rese^regation  within 
desegregated  schools;  the  exclusion  of  many  eligible  diildren  through 
the  division  of  the  geographic  areas  into  new  school  attendance  areas 
and  increased  racialisolation. 

The  selection  of  school  attendance  areas  for  title  I  services  is  based  on 
the  concentration  of  disadvantaged  children.  These  concentrations  are 
diluted  by  pupil  assignment  plans  which  involve  pairing,  clustering,  or 
satelliting. 

For  example,  XYZ  Elementary  School  was  fomerly  an  all  black 
school  and  was  eligible  for  title  I  services.  It  is  now  70  percent  white. 
Most  of  its  black  students  are  bused  to  two  formerly  all-white  schools. 
The  black  students  of  the  XYZ  community  now  live  in  three  school 
attendance  areas,  neither  of  which  is  eligible  for  title  I  services. 

Resegregation  occurs  when  title  I  children,  most  of  whom  are  black, 
are  pulled  from  regular  classes  for  special  instruction.  While  this  in- 
struction may  result  in  some  improvement  in  academic  skills,  it  does 
nothing  to  reduce  racial  isolation,  thereby  negating  one  of  the  purposes 
of  school  desegregation.  , — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  interpret  the  criteria  of  eligible  attendance  areas 
to  parents,  and  misunderstandings  strain  the  credibility  of -the  LEA 
with  the  low-income  community.^ 

We  believe  that  title  I  legislation  can  be  improved  in  several  ways : 

One,  a  formula  which  would  broaden  the  base  of  eligibility  to  in- 
clude all  educationally  deprived  children,  regardless  of  income.  The 
mobility  of  the  low-income  population  makes  census  information  con- 
stantly out-of-date,  resulting  in  the  consistent  elimination  of  many 
educationally  deprived  children. 

Although  most  of  the  educationally  deprived  are  found  among  the 
poor,  the  present  formula  eliminates  many  children  who  have  food  and 
clothing  for  their  bodies  but  those  home  environments  are  lacking  in 
the  stimulation  neecssary  to  motivate  them  to  profit  from  school 
experiences. 

Two,  advanced  funding  which  would  make  possible  more  effective 
instructional  planning,  staff  recruitment,  and  staff  retention. 

Three;  full  funding  which  would  make  it  possible  to  serve  more  chil- 
dren. 

Four,  guidelines  which  are  flexible  enough  to  allow  eligible  chil- 
dren to  be  served  within  varied  pupil  assignment  plans. 
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Five,  guidelines  which  will  permit  title  I  children  to  take  full  advjin- 
tage  of  the  educationa]  opportunities  available  in  desec^rcgated  schools. 

Six,  guidelines  which  permit  an  interpretation  of  parental  involve- 
ment which  goes  beyond  the  advisory  council  and  encourages  broador 
parent  participation  of  the  school  level. 

Mr.  Jenxings.  Mr.  Perkins  is  next  door  asking  some  questions  of  an 
administration  w^itness  and  he  will  be  back,  but  before  he  comes  back 
I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  ? 

Mrs,  Randolph.  Certainly,  ^       •  _ 

Mr,  Jennings,  You  point  Out  two  problems  with  title  I  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered now. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  determination  of  eligibility  areas  under  the 
regulations  and  the  second  has  to  do  with  racial  segregation  within  a 
school  which  has  been  desegregated. 

Dealing  with  the  latter  problem  first,  granted  that  you  have  a  limited 
amount  of  money  within  the  school  district  how  can  you  have  special 
classes  or  some  sort  of  remedial  type  of  instruction  for  educationally 
deprived  children  and  include  other  children  within  a  school  without 
spreading  the  money  too  thinly  within  that  school  ? 

How  can  you  help  segregate  somehow  the  educationally  deprived 
children  when  you  are  talking  about  special  classes  or  additional  help 
within  a  desegregated  school? 

Mrs,  Randolph,  That  problem  is  not  as  much  of  one  as  you  might 
think.  The  resources  are  there  and  the  classes  are  going  to  be  held. 

Now  presumably  one  of  the  reasons  for  desegregation  in  to  brin^ 
together  children  of  diverse  backgrounds,  so  if  tlie  resources  are  there  it 
seems  to  me  that  other  children  who  are  not  title  I  children  could  be 
included  because  there  is  a  spinoff  value. 

Children  help  each  other,  children  teach  each  other.  So  within  a 
desegregated  school  where  the  children  are  put  there  in  order  to  put 
them  together,  you  are  negatin/j  the  reason  for  tlieir  being  there  and 
the  title  I  guidelines  are  a  little  pickayunish  in  that  regard. 

Our  current  system  requires  us  to  certify  that  only  title  I  children 
are  in  this  class.  The  materials  are  there,  the  resources  are  there.  It 
seems  to  me — in  fact  as  an  educator  I  know  that  the  benefit  from  the 
special  classes  would  be  enhanced  by  the  i^articipation  of  other  chil- 
dren other  than  the  disadvantaged, 

Mr.  Jennings,  Let  us  assume  that  a  particular  school  has  so  much 
money,  let*s  say  $1,000,  Now  in  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  I  believe,  the 
racial  ratio  within  the  school  district  is  70  percent  wdiite,  30  percent 
black, 

Mrs.  Randolph,  In  all  schools, 

Mr,  Jennings,  Now  the  black  children  are  not  necessarily  the  only 
educationally  deprived  children  within  the  school  district  but  there  is 
a  strong  correlation  I  would  guess  between  race  and  educational  de- 
privation witliin  the  school  district. 

So  assuming  that  many  of  the*  children  within  that  school  who  are 
educationally  deprived  are  black,  how  can  you  spend  that  limited 
amount  of  money  on  the  other  70  percent  also  and  still  have  an.  ap- 
preciable amount  of  money  spent  on  the  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren or  have  son"\e  sort  of  program  which  is  goms;  to  show  effects  

Mrs,  Randolph,  I  am  talking  about  the  participation  of  children 
in  a  school  indiscriminately  after  the  resources  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  school. 
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Let  me  give  yon  an  example.  We  have  a  part  C  program,  part  C 
carryover,  and  we  are  concentrating  those  funds  in  the  10  eligible 
elementaiy  schools. 

Now  the  resources  are  there  and  we  required  each  principal  to 
make  a  proposal  of  how  the  money  would  be  spent.  He  identified 
the  children  on  whom  the  money  was  going  to  be  spent.  ISfost  of  the 
programs  are  programs  that  deal  with  language  development  and 
mathematical  competence. 

You  have  the  limited  resources  and  the  program  is  beir.g  planned 
and  supervised  by  the  regular  classroom  teacher  with  teacher  aides 
being  brought  in  *f o  extend  what  the  classroom  teacher  can  do. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  there  are  other  children  in  the  school  who 
could  not  only  benefit  from  the  program  but  could  help  the  children 
who  are  deficient  in  language  and  in  mathematics  and  you  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  desegregatior'  vhich  relates  to  the  interaction 
of  children  with  each  othei*,  children  from  various  backgrounds.  Then 
3^on  have  can  additional  resource  to  help  the  youngster  improve  his 
competencies.  Teachers  know  in  so  many,  many  cases  children  learn 
more  from  other  children  than  they  do  from  the  teacher. 

So  by  isolating  the  title  I  child  from  a  more  advantaged  child  you 
are  depriving  him  further  because  you  are  depriving  him  of  a  peer 
resource  -which  could  help  him  in  his  learning. 

So  you  are  not  spending  the  money  which  is  already  there  for  the 
deprived  child,  you  are  just  using  him  really  as  a  resource  and  he  is 
helped  and  the  title  I  child  is  helped  too,  but  the  guidelines  as  set 
would  penalize  us  for  bringing  in  other  children  who  are  more  ad- 
vantaged to  participate  in  this  program  even  though  their  presence 
-would  enhance  the  benefit  of  the  program  of  the  title  I  child. 

Mr.  Jexnings.  So  what  you  are  saying  then  is  that  you  don't  use 
title  I  money  as  general  aid  to  that  school  ? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  No. 

Mi\  Jenxixgs.  Just  to  reduce  class  size  for  everybody. 
Mrs.  Randolph.  No. 

Mr.  Jennings.  But  you  do  have  a  special  program  or  remedial 
teachei*  and  you  open  up  her  class  to  more  children. 

Mrs.  RANr>OLPir.  That  is  -what  we  would  like  to  do.  I  am  saying  in 
this  way  title  I  is  incompatible  with  the  purpose  of  desegregation 
because  it  deprives  the  title  I  child  of  the  peer  influence  in  a  special 
group. 

Mr.  Jennings.  What  you  say  has  been  said  by  Coleman  and  the 
rest? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Children  could  learn  more  when  they  have  socially 
mixed  classrooms  ? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  Yes.  It  is  not  a  dilution  of  the  funds  because  the 
funds  are  there  already  for  the  deprived  children. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  do  you  feel  that  we  can  provide  a  solu- 
tion whereby  these  children  can  be  identified  in  a  situation  such  as  you 
have  in  ]\feckienburg  ? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  Listening  to  the  two  financial  experts  who  have 
just  spoken  makes  me  very,  very  aware  of  the  problems  which  this 
would  entail  but  I  favor  a  formula  which  would  be  baised  on  identi- 
fication of  the  educationally  deprived  in  a  district. 
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Of  course  my  experience  is  with  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  but  I 
believe  such  a  formula  would  identify  the  poor  more  adequately  than 
the  present  formula  does  because  the  present  fomiula  excludes  many 
of  the  poor  because  the  formula  is  based  on  concentrations  of  low 
mcome  f  amil  ies  here. 

I  am  tliinking  about  a  mill  community  where  there  is  guite  a  bit 
of  poverty  but  the  poverty  is  not  as  concentrated  as  it  is  m  another 
section  of  the  city. 

Another  thin^  about  it,  it  is  a  white  mill  community  as  far  as  the 
residential  area  is  concerned  and  cannot  benefit  from  title  I  funds  al- 
though they  have  serious  educational  disadvantage  because  their  con- 
centration does  hot  equal  or  excede  that  of  the  district. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Having  experienced 
these  problems  in  Mecklenburg  Oounty,  now  would  you  suggest  that 
we  amend  the  law  to  identifv  the  so-called  disadvantaged  youngster? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  I  would  think  that  there  should  be  some  participa- 
tion of  the  local^  LEA  in  the  identification  process.  I  don't  have  the 
expertise  in  statistics  and  finance  to  suggest  a  formula  but  I  believe 
that  the  local  educational  as^^ency  should  have  some  part  in  identifying 
.the  children  to  be  served  in  that  locality  and  not  have  to  apply  a  gen- 
eral formula  which  in  the  specific  instance  really  acts  against  the  iden- 
tification of  the  children  whom  you  think  should  be  identified. 

I  think  if  a  formula  could  be  devised  where  th^.  LEA  had  some  way 
of  participating  in  the  identification  process,  that  the  funds  would  be 
more  fairly  distributed  and  the  eligible  children  would  be  more  readily 
identified. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Chris  Cross. 

Mr.  Cross.  Just  one  question. 

Yesterday  I  think  the  Chicago  people  suggested  that  to  prevent  the. 
sort  of  fluc'  aation  caused  by  schools  being  eligible  1  year  for  title  I 
and  then,  bticause  of  a  change,  becoming  ineligible  next  year  that  a 
school  be  identified  as  eligible  for  3  years.  In  other  words  once  a  district 
was  identified  it  ;would  remain  eligible  for  3  years. 

Would  you  support  something  like  that  ? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  I  can  see  some  value  in  it  certainly  in  a  place 
like  Chicago. 

In  our  urban-rural  area  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  mobility  and  that  has 
been  one  of  our  problems  with  credibility  in  the  low  income 
community. 

You  have  areas  of  a  town  that  gradually  shift  from  black  to  white 
because  you  see  there  still  is  residential  segregation.  Although  our 
schools  are  70-30  we  achieve  it  by  transportation  and  the  residential 
segregation  is  very  very  much  there  and  you  have  white  flights  from 
communities  where  blacks  move  in  we  have  drastic  black-white  shifts 
within  a  school  year. 

That  is  what  has  been  our  problem  with  title  I  in  the  past  and  the 
problem  that  got  us  into  difficulty  is  with  the  auditors.  The  auditors 
say  that  we  were  serving  the  wrong  children.  They  identified  areas 
where  we  were  serving  title  I  youngsters  in  newly  poor  areas.  They 
used  to  be  affluent  areas  and  they  have  changed. 

So  if  you  have  an  area  desifrnated  as  title  I  for  3  years,  if  it  changes 
drastically  in  1  year  you  still  have  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cross.  Wliat  you  said  about  an  area  becoming  newly  poor; 
would  that  be  because  census  figures  are  so  far  behind  ? 
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Mrs.  Randolph.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Cross.  The  census  is  not  an  accurate  reflection. 

Mrs.  Raxdolvh.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Cross.  Thank  you. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  The  General  Accounting  Office  audited  you  and 
contended  tlvat  you  had  not  spent  the  money  rightfully  because  of 
this  problem  in  Mecklenburg? 

Mi*s.  Randolph.  They  said  they  were  looking  at  the  census  and  they 
said  tJiese  are  not  eligible  areas,  and  indeed  they  were. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  they  were? 

Mrs.  Randolph.  Yes. 

Chaimian  Perkins.  Thank  you  veiy  much.  Again,  you  have  been 
most  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Randolph.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Pericins.  We  look  forward  to  your  return. 

Mrs.  Randolph.  I  believe  in  title  I  and  if  I  ever  can  be  of  any  kind 
of  help  all  you  have  to  do  is  ask. 

Chainnan  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  reccess  until  9  a.m. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:23  a.m.  the  general  subcommittee  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  9  a.m.,  Thui-sday,  February  8,  ir)73.] 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


THTJRSBAY,  FEBRtJA.HY  8,  1973 

House  of  Kepresentatives, 
General  SuBCorMixTEE  on  Ebxjcation 

OF  THE  COMMirrEE  ON  EDUCATION  ANB  LaBOR, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :00  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  225T, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chainnan  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding.  ^  r\  - 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehma^n,  lowell,  and  . 

Staff  membei-s  present :  Jack  Jennings,  majority  counsel ;  and  Chris- 
topher Cross,  minority  staff  assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  A  quonun 

is  present.  .  *  .      ,         i.-    •  t. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  today  continuing  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  69,  a  bill  to  extend  the  major  Federal  programs  affect- 
ing elementaiy  and  secondary  education,  and  H.R.  16,  the  School  i^  i- 

nance  Act  of  1973.  ^  -i-.  at 

•  We  are  pleased  this  morning  to  have  as  our  fii'st  witness  Ur.  JN  orman 
Drachler,  former  superintendent  of  schools  in  Detroit.  Following  Dr. 
Draehler,  we  will  hear  tesftimony  about  Title  III  programs  m  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin, 
Come  around,  Dr.  Drachler. 

STATEMENT  or  NORMAN  DRACHLER,  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  POR 
EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP,  FORMER  SUPERINTENDENT  POR 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  record  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  prefer. 
.    ( The  statement  referred  to  follows : ) 

STATEifENT  OF  DR.  NORMAN  DBACHLER,  DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  FOR  Bl^UCATlONAL 

Leadership,  George  "Washington  TJtjivebsity 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ani  Norman  Drachler, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership.  The  George  WashmRton 
University,  and  formerly  superintendent  of  Detroit  Public  Schools  from  1966 
through  1971.  I  believe  that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
3965  has  made  a  very  po.sitive  contribution  to  American  education.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  today. 

Having  served  as  a  superintendent  in  a  large  city  school  system  that  was 
affected  by  nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  faced  urban  communities  m  the 
past  decade,  I  regard  the  BSE  A  Act  of  1965  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  to 
the  cliildren  of  our  schools  during  those  grim  days.  I  am  convinced  that  what 
little  educational  improvement  has  prevailed  in  our  schools  system  was  largely 
due  to  the  impact  of  this  legislation.  "  ^  ^  ,     ,    «^  *. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  worth  or  desirability  of  Federal  aid  to 
education— particularly  the  effectiveness  of  Title  L  I  share  some  of  the  con- 
cern.s  ex-pressed  by  critics.  There  are,  however,  many  strengths  in  this  legisla- 
tion—and  T  wish  to  review  these,  based  on  my  experience  in  Detroit. 

This  lecislation  hns  influenced  American  education  in  a  variety  of  ways : 

1.  ESEA  has  highlighted  the  shortcomings  of  our  educational  system  and  has 
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focused  our  attention  on  the  educationally  disadvantaged  children  of  our  school 

2.  BSEA  has  resulted  in  gr^^-ater  measures  of  accountability  by  the  school 
system  for  all  cbiidren,  particuiarly  the  poor. 

3.  -Although  boni  in  a  ciimata  of  fear  regarding  ^'Federal  intervention  and 
controi"  KSKA  has  had  a  major  impact  in  stimulating  more  local  participation 
in  the  scir^^ols  than  irad  existed  previously,  especially  by  people  who  wei.*e  formerly 
not  involved.  ^  ^      ^       u.  ^ 

4.  ESEA  stirred  and  fostered  continuing  education  of  the  stafi:  and  enabled 
more  intensive  research,  innovation,  and  experimentation  in  the  schools  than 
I  can  recall  in  my  i^revicus  thirty  years  as  an  educator, 

5.  This  Act  forced  the  school  system  to  look  at  itself  more  critically  and  to 
examine  its  methodology  and  practices.  It  focused  attention  on  our  promise  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  to  all,  and  inliuenced  the  distribution  of  local 
funds  on  a  more  equitable  and  effective  basis. 

6.  ESEA  provided  new  cultural  experiences  for  children  from  depressed  areas 
on  a  broader  scale  than  previously  possible. 

7.  Through  ESEA,  teacher  aides,  community  agents  and  other  members  of 
the  community  became  involved  in  the  educational  process  and  they  in  turn 
brought  into  the  profession  a  new  dimension,  an  outlook  that  was  urgently 
needed.  .  ^ 

8.  ESEA  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  new  teaching  materials,  equipment 
and  technology  that  most  likely  would  not  have  come  into  being  if  it  were 
not  for  the  impact  of  this  Act  upon  both  the  educational  profession  and  industry. 

9.  ESBA,  despite  our  earlier  professional  shori:  comings,  did  help  to  raise  the 
educational  achivement  level  of  the  children  under  its  influence.  (See  Appendix) 

I  recognize  that  legislation  can  be  improved.  We've  had  some  six  years  of 
exiDCrience  upon  which  to  build.  I  would  like  to  (^ffer  several  suggestions : 

1.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  funds  designated  remain  categorical  in  nature.  I 
fear  that  state-wide  revenue  sharing  would  dilute  funds  and  decrease  the  services 
for  those  most  in  need  of  educational  improvement. 

2.  I  urge  that  stronger  provisions  be  built  into  the  guidelines  to  assess  more 
effectively  the  accountability  of  each  school  system  in  the  utilization  of  these 
funds.  Guidelines  must  be  written  as  clearly  as  possible  to  avoid  disputes  at  the 
state  or  local  level.  Sufficient  time  must  be  provided  to  school  districts,  if  the 
guidelines  are  to  be  implemented  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 

3.  I  recommend  that  the  local  school  district  receiving  funds  from  several 
'  sources  for  compeixsatory  education  be  given  greater  flexibility  lu  the  ulitization 

of  these  funds  but,  in  accordance  with  the  broad  categorical  base  upon  which  it 
is  built.  _ 

4  Additional  or  separate  resources  should  be  provided  that  would  p  iit  edu- 
cational services  to  follow  the  child  wherever  he  attends  school.  This  is  particu- 
larly crucial  in  large  cities  where  great  mobility  exists  during  the  school  year. 

5.  Funds  provided  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  must  be  adequate  to 
make  a  difference.  We  must  not  merely  raise  the  aspirations  of  parents,  children 
and  teachers,  but  also  provide  the  services  that  will  enable  them  to  perform  the 
task  more  adequately.  ,  .     ^,  ^ 

I  have  stated  earlier  that  Title  I  had  a  direct  impact  upon  raising  the  educa- 
tional achievement  level  of  children  under  its  influence.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  Impression  that  the  gains  were  momentous  nor  that  all  children  in  Title  I 
schools  had  achieved  a  level  of  achievement  equal  to  the  National  Norm.  Tlie 
charts  that  follow  do  however,  indicate  that  after  the  early  years  of  Title  I  ex- 
perience, the  downward  trend  was  stopped  and  that  since  1968  the  city  s  reading 
scores  particularly  in  Title  I  schools  with  greater  concentration  of  resources  be- 
gan to  rise  slowly.  I  must  admit  that  the  most  recent  reports  received  from  De- 
troit indicate  that  the  rate  of  acceleration  has  improved  slightly  since  I  have  left. 
The  charts  that  are  attached  to  this  testimony  indicate  these  changes  and  also 
underscore  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  particularly  in  areas  of  higher  concentra- 
tion. Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  if  you  have  any 
questions  I  shall  try  to  answer  them. 

Dr.  DR.VCHLER.  Thank  you  very  much.  In  addition  to  the  statement" 
that  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  I  have  added  supplementary 
exhibits.  ^.  ■    .    ,  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  supplementary  exhibits  will  likewise  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

[The  supplementary  exhibits  referred  to  lollow  :J 
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Dr.  Drachler.  My  remarks  are  directly  related  to  the  question  of 
tlie  impact  of  title  I  upon  achievement  in  the  Detroit  public  scliools. 
Althougli  I  am  not  now  associated  with  the  school  system,  yet  I  felt 
that  when  asked  to  appear,  that  probably  my  experience  there,  be- 
tween 1966  and  1971,  during  the  early  stages  and  the  development  of 
title  I  and  the  other  ESEA  acts,  would  be  significant  to  review  at  a 
time  when  the  original  bill  is  expiring  and  when  considerations  are 
underway  for  revision  or  renewal  of  legislation. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  there  are  those  who 
(question  the  worth  or  the  desirability  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  par- 
ticularly the  effectiveness  of  title  I.  I  share  some  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  critics.  There  are,  however,  many  strengths  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  wish  to  review  these,  based  on  my  experience  in  Detroit-, 

I  think  Congress  has  often  received  more  complaints  from  schoc) 
superintendents  and  from  other  critics  about  ESEA  and  tliat  we  did 
not  say  enough  about  what  ESEA  has  done  for  the  Nation.  First,  I 
think  that  ESEA  has  highlighted  the  shortcomings  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  general  and  has  focused  our  attention  on  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  of  our  school  system. 

Second,  I  think  it  has  I'osnlted  in  greater  measures  of  account- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  school  profession  for  all  children,  particu- 
larly the  children  of  th^.  poor. 

Third,  although  when  the  bill  was  first  discussed,  there  was  con- 
cern regarding  Federal  intervention  and  Federal  control,  I  wish  to 
state,^  as  a  former  superintendent,  that  ESEA  has  made  a  great  im- 
pact in  stimulating  more  local  participation  in  schools  on  the  part  of 

Sarents  than  has  existed  previously  in  our  school  system.  And  it  has 
one  so  especially  for  people  who  were  formerly  not  involved  in  school 
decisionmaking. 

^  Fourth,  I  think  the  act  has  stirred  and  fostered  continuing  educa- 
tion of  the  staff  and  has  enabled  more  intensive  research,  innovation, 
and  experimentation  in  the  schools  than  I  recall  in  my  previous  30 
years  as  an  educator  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Fifth,  this  act  has  forced  the  school  system  to  look  at  itself  more 
critically  and  to  examine  its  methods  and  practices.  It  focused,  par- 
ticularly, attention  on  our  promise  of  equal  educational  opportunties 
to  all  and  influenced  the  distribution  of  local  funds  on  a  more  equitable 
and  effectivebasis. 

Sixth,  ESEA  provided  new  cultural  experiences  for  children  from 
depressed  areas  on  a  broader  scale  than  previously  possible. 

The  seventh  point,  that  I  think  is  very  important,  is  that,  through 
this  legislation,  teacher  aides,  community  agents,  and  other  members 
of  the  commimity  became  involved  in  the  educational  process.  These 
noncertificated  people,  but  individuals  from  the  community,  brought 
into  the  profession  a  new  dimension,  an  outlook,  sir,  that  was  urgently 
needed  by  the  profession. 

ESEA  also  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  new  teaching  materials, 
equipment,  and  technologv  that  more  than  likely  would  not  have  come 
into  being  if  it  were  not  fbr  the  impact  of  this  act.  both  upon  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  upon  the  industry  that  caters  to  schools. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  despite  our  earlier  professional  shortcomings 
in  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  the  act  of  not  knowinjx  how  to  use  the  funds 
most  effectively,  ESEA  did  help  to  raise  the  educational  achievement 
level  of  the  children  under  its  influence,  and  in  the  exhibit  materials 
that  I  have  attached  to  my  statement,  this  becomes  quite  evident. 
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Since  I  left  Detroit  in  1971, 1  was  anxious  to  bring  the  data  up  to 
date,  based  on  tlie  most  recent  lindings  in  Detroit,  and  1  am  even  more 
convinced  that  this  statement  is  correct  based  on  the  most  recent  reports, 
1  recognize  that  when  you  are  considering  new  legislation,  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement.  We  have  liad  some  6  years  of  experience 
upon  which  to  build. 

Since  I  am  not  as  close  to  the  school  system  now  as  I  was  2  years  ago, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  general  recommendations  or  suggestions. 
No.  1,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  tlie  funds  designated  remain  cate- 
gorical in  nature.  1  tear,  not  knowing  what  the  exact  plans  are  for 
statewide  revenue  sharing  in  education,  that  there  might  be  a  tend- 
ency to  dilute  funds  and  to  decrease  tlie  services  for  those  most  in  need 
of  educational  improvement. 

Second,  I  urge  tliat  provisions  be  built  into  the  guidelines  to  assess 
more  eltectively  the  accountability  of  each  school  system  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  funds.  I  think  this  can  be  done.  An  effort  has  been  made 
in  that  direction  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation in  Michigan  and  in  other  States,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
on  a  national  level. 

Guidelines  must  be  written  as  clearly  as  possible  to  avoid  disputes  at 
the  State  or  the  local  level.  Sufficient  time  mast  be  provided  to  the 
school  district  if  the  guidelines  are  to  be  implemented  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

For  various  reason,  we  often  did  not  know  until  the  veiy  last  moment 
what  the  schools  were  to  receive  or  the  kind  of  preparation  that  was 
necessary  in  terms  of  obtaining  staff.  Thus  the  intensive  planning  neces- 
sary to  involve  community  aften  had  to  be  bypassed  in  order  to  meet  the 
deadlines  for  submitting  proposals. 

Third,  I  would  recommend  that  the  local  districts  receiving  funds 
from  several  sources  for  coiupensatoiy  education  be  given  greater  flex- 
ibility in  the  utilization  of  these  funds  but,  still  in  accordance  with  the 
broad  categorical  base  upon  which  it  is  built. 

I  would  like  to  expand  on  this  suggestion.  We  would  often  have  a 
school  that  would  be  eligible  for  title  1,  the  State  had  a  compensatory 
program,  section  3,  and  they  would  designate  the  school.  Then,  if  that 
school,  geographically  fell  into  Model  City  area,  it  was  also  regarded 
as  a  categorical  school  that  must  receive  the  aid. 

So  here  we  would  have  some  schools  receiving  anywhere  from  $500 


tional  services  and  eligible,  would  receive  very  little  funds,  less  than 
$100  per  child.  The  school  district  did  not  have  the  authority  to  shift 
any  of  these  funds. 

I  camiot  assure  you  that  in  a  school  where  we  had  $900  or  $1,000  we 
did  twice  as  well  as  in  a  school  where  we  had  $300  to  $500.  I  do  not 
believe  we  know  enougli  yet  as  to  how  to  utilize  funds  effectively 
enough.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  some  flexibility  or  coordination 
should  be  considered  to  make  that  possible. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  additional  or  separate  resources  should  be 
provided  that  would  permit  educational  services  to  follow  the  child 
who  is  educationally  disadvantaged  wherever  he  attends  school.  This 
is  particularly  crucial  in  a  large  city  such  as  Detroit,  where  you  have 
very  little  public  housing,  and  a  very  high  j^ercentage  of  single  homes. 
Thus,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  movement.  The  children  who  leave  an 
inner  city  school  are  almost  immediately  replaced  by  another  group 
of  children  that  come  in. 


to  as  high  as  $1,100  and  another 


of  schools,  also  in  need  of  addi- 
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That  school  still  continues  to  have  the  need,  but  where  the  moving 
child  ends  up,  they  often  do  not  have  any  services  which  are  necessary 
for  the  progress  of  the  child. 

The  fifth  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  review 
seriously  tlie  distribution  of  funds  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness.  I  be- 
lieve that  funds  provided  must  be  adequate  to  make  a  difference. 

In  our  early  years,  when  we  divided  the  funds  among  some  140,000 
children  we  ended  up  looking  like  Mark  Twain's  definition  of  the 
Platte  River— which  was  ^'a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep."  We  were 
not  having  any  major  impact  on  the  educational- process.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  the  funds  must  be  adequate. 

It  is  dangerous  to  raise  the  aspirations  of  parents,  children,  and 
teachers  unless  we  provide  the  services  that  will  enable  them  to  perform 
the  task  more  adequately. 

I  have  stated  earlier,  sir,  that  title  I  has  had  a  direct  impact  upon 
raising  the  educational  achievement  level  of  children  under  its  in- 
fluenc'e.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  gains  were 
extraordinary  nor  that  all  children  in  title  I  schools  had  achieved  a 
level  of  acheivement  equal  to  the  national  norm. 

I  mention  the  national  norm,  although  I  do  not  regard  it  as  the 
single  measure  of  educational  achievement.  There  are  many  intangi- 
ble educational  values  that  ESE  A  has  produced  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  public,  parents,  the  press,  have  always 
measured  the  effectiveness  of  title  I  on  the  basis  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  improved  in  the  basic  skills  in  relaton  to  the  national  norm.  It  is 
an  important  factor  and  therefore  I  am  emphasizing  it  today. 

The  charts  that  I  have  submitted  do  indicate  that  after  the  early 
years'— 1966,  1967— experience  with  title  I,  the  downward  trend  was 
stopped  and  that  since  1968  the  city's  reading  scores,  particularly^  in 
title  I  schools,  began  to  vise  slowly.  I  have  added  today  to  the  exhibit 
the  very  latest  findings  on  reading  achievement  in  title  I  schools  in 
Detroit  public  schools. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  I  m 'st  admit  that  the  rate  of  acceleration  has  im- 
proved slightly  in  Dfetroit  since  I  left.  The  children  in  the  last  2  years 
have  done  better  than  in  the  years  between  1068  and  1970.  The  charts 
underscore  the  effectiveness  of  title  I,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
concentration. 

If  I  may  dwell  for  a  moment  on  exhibit  H,  which  is  the  item  that  I 
have  added.  You  will  note  that  in  1965  when  title  I  legislation  was  in- 
troduced, the  citv  of  Detroit  was  six  months.behind  the  national  norm, 
B.5:  then  you  will  note  that  in  1966  we  dropped  to  3.4:  1967  to  3.2; 
and  by  1968  we  were  at  3.1  or  about  10  months  behind  the  national 
norm  in  reading. 

Then  you  note  that  in  1969  it  rose  slightly  to  3.2 ;  m  1970  it  remained 
at  3.2;  and  by  1972  it  had  reached  3.5.  In  other  words,  between  1968 
and  1972  on  a  citywide  basis  we  reduced  the  gap  between  Detroit  and 
the  national  norm  on  the  Iowa  Tests  by  4  months. 

However,  let  us  look  at  title  I  schools,  group  A,  where  there  was 
greater  concentration  of  services  in  40  schools,  which  we  initiated  in 
1968.  A  recent  study  that  was  made  of  retardation  in  reading  in  Group 
A  indicated  that  in  1968,  66  percent  were  more  than  a  year  retarded 
in  reading  in  Grade  4.  Bv  1970  that  figure  dropped  to  56  percent,  and 
bv  1972  it  dropped  to  43  percent.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the 
highly  concentrated  title  I  schools  in  reading  by  23  percent. 
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The  encouraging  thing,  however,  also  is  that  in  the  111  schools 
where  the  trend  had  been  downward  from  1965  to  ahnost  1970,  there 
has  now  been  a  reversal.  The  revei^sal  has  not  been  as  marked  as 
in  the  highly  concentrated  title  I  schools,  but  if  you  look  at  the  chart 
you  will  see  that  in  1968  there  were  44  percent  of  the  youngsters 
in  the  111  non-title  I  schools  who  were  retarded  more  than  1  year, 
and  by  1972  it  had  dropped  down  to  38  percent,  or  a  6-percent  differ- 
ence. 

In  the  "B"  schools,  where  we  had  must  less  concentration,  there 
was  improvement,  but  not  as  much  as  in  title  I,  group^  A, 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point,  but  I  do  believe  there  seems 
to  be  a  national  impression  that  title  I  has  not  done  all  that  it  had  been 
hoped  that  it  would.  While  I  ceitainly  don't  think  it  has  done  all  that 
we  had  hoped,  it  has  achieved  better  than  I  think  is  recognized  na- 
tionally. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  if  there 
are  any  questions  I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

Chainnan  Perkixs.  That  is  complete  evidence  that  title  I  has 
worked. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  In  our  experience,  it  has. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  improve 
title  I? 

Dr.  Draciiler.  Based  on  our  Detroit  experience,  I  am  convinced 
that  determining  with  staff  some  objectives  or  terms  of  accountability 
as  to  what  they  were  seeking  to  achieve,  providing  in-service  training, 
making  the  scores  for  each  school  public,  and  training  principals  and 
other  staff  people  to  work  with  teachei*s  in  assessing  their  efforts 
were  some  of  the  elements  that  produced  an  improvement  in  our  city. 

I  must  admit  I  had  some  fears  some  teachers  were  teaching  for  the 
examinations  and  not  for  the  sake  of  improving  reading.  Having  fol- 
lowed each  school,  I  think  there  are  several  schools  where  the  gains 
were  too  high.  They  must  have  become  too  middle-class,  wer^  cram- 
ming for  the  exams. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  change  in  distributing  the  funds 
sufficiently  and  adequately  to  concentrate  on  schools  with  the  greatest 
need  was  the  prime  factor  for  the  progress  made  in  group  A,  title  I 
schools. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lehman.  From  your  experience  in  Michigan,  do  you  believe 
that  if  we  gave  the  States  more  discretion  on  how  the  Feaeral  funds 
would  be  distributed,  there  would  be  more  fimds  spent  where  they 
need  it  for  the  rural  poor  ? 

Could  you  tell  us  what  percentage  is  now  given  to  Detroit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  school  population?  My  interpretation  is  that  Detroit  needs 
more  money  per  pupil  than  any  of  the  other  areas  of  Michigan.  "Wliat 
is  the  track  record  up  until  now  ? 

Dr.  Drackler.  The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  last  month  ruled  that 
tlie  State  is  not  doing  an  equal  job  in  terms  of  distribution  of  funds. 
I  have  made  a  comparison  recently  of  State  distribution  of  funds  in 
the  State.  The  State  has  improved  slightly  in  the  last  few  years  but 
not  enough  to  make  up  the  loss  that  the  city  lias  had. 

In  1959  each  mill  in  the  city  brought  in  $700,000  more  than  it  did 
in  1968,  due  to  the  declining  valuation  of  property.  The  20  mills  we 
had  were  bringing  in  $14  million  less  per  year  in  i968.  This  was  due, 
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pai-tially,  also  to  some  of  tlie  State's  legislative  acts  that  caused  a 
change  in  the  tax  formula. 

]\Iy  opinion  cortainlj^  is,  that  the  State's  vecoi'd  has  not  heen  a  good 
one  ni  tenns  of  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  lU'ban  city,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  in  1968,  as  siiporintcndont  of  schools,  together 
with  the  board  of  education.  T  initiated  a  suit  against  the  State  of 
Michigan  that  thcj^  were  not  financing  education  equally  within  the 
State, 

Mr.  Lkit^iax,  I  have  another  question.  You  mention  the  word  "ac- 
countability." I  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  name  of  the  game  in  many 
instances,  regardless  of  title  I  funds.  You  indicate  that  you  possibly 
need  more  accountability.  Could  you  specify  how,  and  also  should  we 
identify  specific  perfonnance  criteria  and  put  those  into  the  title  I 
law?  I  think  I  am  really  talking  about  the  accountability  pei'formance 
contracting  as  part  of  tlie  title  I  law. 

Dr.  Draciilkr.  Tlie  State  of  IMichigan  has  now  a  formula  for  ac- 
countability which  requires  approximately  7i/o  months'  gain  as  a 
minimum  in  terms  of  achievement.  I  personally  think  that  this  is  a 
desirable  factor  to  consider. 

I  would  defer  to  the  superintendent  of  Detroit  and  others  who  are 
closer  to  the  scene  than  I,  but  I  do  believe  that  our  experience  has  indi- 
cated that  the  publishing  of  the  scores,  for  instance,  which  is  an  ac- 
countability measure,  although  it  does  not  add  to  the  life  expectancy 
of  administrators  is  good  for  children  in  the  long  nui.  I  therefore 
think  that  accountabilit.y  measures  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Lehmax.  I  voted  in  my  own  school  district  for  the  publication 
of  scores.  I  think  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  and  I  think  that 
is  a  good  basis  to  staii".  with. 

That  months,  for  my  own  information,  do  you  mean  that  title  I 
contracts  should  specify  that  under  this  title  I  contract  the  reading- 
math  perfonnances  of  children  should  increase  7^4  months  per  school 
year? 

Dr.  Draciilkr.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LKii^rAN.  If  they  did  not  do  that,  they  would  be  subject  to  not 
receiving  the  funds  the  following  jeur?  I  want  to  understand  what 
happens  if  you  do  not  live  up  to  thf^,  contract. 

Dr.  Draciiler.  The  State  of  ]\fichigan  has  not  thus  far,  to  my 
knowledge,  taken  away  funds  from  any  school.  I  think  we  have  to  wait 
for  experience.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  State  of  Michigan  docs  have 
a  somid  policy,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  time  period  of  3  yeai's  for 
which  it  is  given,  and  I  think  some  kind  of  longer  period  than  just 
1  year  ought  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  setting  up  this  criterion. 

'Mr.  Lehman.  Give  a  little  more  time  for  a  period  of  adjustment? 

Dr.  Drachler.  That  is  right.  Because  there  is  an  important  fact<)r, 
and  that  is  that  if  one  really  wants  to  develop  sound  objectives  with 
staff,  you  cannot  just  hand  it  down  from  the  centritl  offices  and  say, 
"Here  are  the  goals,  3^011  go  ahead  and  fulfill  them." 

I  think  if  the  goals  are  to  be  fulfilled  realistically,  staff  has  to  be 
involved  for  some  time  in  developing  and  for  implementing  these  goals, 
and  that  takes  time. 

Mr.  Lehman.  The  last  question.  If  they  are  doing  OVs  months,  I 
think  the  ones  doing  91/2  should  be  entitled  to  more  money  than  the  ones 
doing  6l^  months. 
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Dr.  Drachi.ku.  It  is  a  very  difficult  point,  because  in  our  inner  city, 
my  most  traumatic  experience  was  when  I  could  not  give  a  good  answer 
to  this  type  of  problem.  I  had  a  group  of  parents  that  came  in  from  : 
a  junior  high  school  where  enrollment  was  dropping  constantly ;  we 
gave  them  more  services,  but  we  still  had  to  take  away  three  teachers. 

I  would  like  you  to  think  about  a  question  asked  me  by  the  delega- 
tion from  the  inner  city.  A  man  asked,  "Where  does  our  junior  high 
stand  on  the  Iowa  tests?"  I  said,  "There  are  55  junior  high  schools  in 
the  city,  and  I  must  admit  that  you  are  second  from  the  bottom." 

Then  he  asked,  "Now,  those  three  teachers  that  you  took  away,  did 
you  send  them  to  the  school  that  is  lower  than  we  are?  If  you  did,  I 
have  no  complaint,  they  need  them  more  than  we;  but  if  you  sent  them 
•to  a  school  that  has  40  in  a  class  but  they  are  doing  better  than  we 
are,  then  you  are  just  playing  a  numbers  game  with  us." 

So  these  factors  have  to  be  weighed. 

Mr.  Lktiman.  It  happened  in  our  school.  You  integrate  schools  and 
enrollment  drops;  and  where  you  need  more  stalf,  you  lose  more  staff 
because  of  a  staffing  formula.  That  is  one  thing  where  title  I  can  help. 
That  is  what  the  problem  is. 

One  last  question:  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  general  aid  if  title  I 
were  funded  at  $3  billion,  or  do  you  think  throwing  that  kind  of  money 
into  general  aid  would  be  better,  with  less  money  more  specifically 
earmarked? 

Dr.  Dr^vciiler.  I  said  at  the  outset  and  I  want  to  repeat,  I  would 
rather  that  the  money  be  earmarked. 
Chainiian  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Cross. 

ISIr.  Cross.  You  did  not  mention  the  title  I  formula.  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  formula  and  the  way  it  uses  AFDC? 

Dr.  Draciiler.  When  I  was  in  Detroit,  I  did  not  have  the  1970  census 
figures.  I  frankly  do  not  know  how  it  would  affect  the  city,  and  there- 
fore it  is  difficult  for  me  to  address  myself  to  the  fonnula.  However, 
I  do  have  a  very  recent  report  made  by  Michigan  State  University 
which  indicates  that  AFDC  families  are  now  spreading  all  over  the 
city,  not  in  very  high  concentration,  but,  for  instance,  this  map  indi- 
cates that  in  areas  where  we  had  5  percent  per  1,000  dwelling  units,  it 
has  in  1  year  increased  to  9.4.  This  is  true  generally.  In  another  area, 
it  has  increased  by  10.2. 

Therefore,  I  am  concerned  about  two  factors.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  formula  that  on  the  one  hand  gives  attention  to  where  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  are  concentrated  in  very  high  levels ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  be  interested,  as  1  indicated  earlier,  that  there  be 
some  flexibility  in  that  formula  to  take  care  of  where  educationally 
disadvantaged  exist  in  other  areas  where  there  is  not  a  heavy  concen- 
tration. 

Mr.  Cross.  Do  you  think  the  title  I  fonnula  is  flexible  enough  to 
get  the  money  to  the  areas  where  it  is  most  needed?  Is  title  I  or  the 
Michigan  chapter  3  progi-am  more  responsive  to  the  needs  which  a  city 
like  Detroit  might  have  ? 

Dr.  Dr^vchler.  I  think,  sir;  that  the  relationship,  unfortunately,  be- 
tween povei'ty  and  low  scores  is  so  constant  that  if  the  formula  will  be 
based  that  the  funds  should  be  provided  where  the  concentration  is  the 
highest,  in  the  end  we  will  have  the  same  situation,  and  it  won't  matter 
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very  much  \Yh6ther  one  looks  at  it  by  AFDC  or  \Yhether  one  seeks  for  it 
in  terms  of  concentration  of  education  deprivation. 

If  I  had  to  make  a  clioice  without  kno\Ying  the  facts,  I  \xonkl  cer- 
tainly bank  my  needs  on  AFDC. 

Mr.  Cross.  Would  you  favor  requiring  that  75  percent  of  the  title 
I  money  be  for  basic  skills  service  like  reading  and  mathematics? 

Dr.  Drachler.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  amount  sliould  be  75  ])er- 
cent.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  major  portion  should  be  on  the  reading 
skills  and  mathematics,  yes,  rather  than  other  experiences,  which  are 
important,  but  it  becomes  a  morale  factor  since  we  tend  to  measure 
the  success  of  the  program  on  reading  scores  only.  You  spend  thousands 
of  doJJars  taking  children  on  trips  and  providing  them  cultural  en- 
richment, concerts,  and  so  on,  and  I  think  these  are  very  valuable,  but 
they  are  intangible,  and  their  impact  camiot  be  measured.  I  would  like 
to  put  my  \yeight  on  the  proi)osition  that  the  youngsters  will  in  the  long 
run  more  likely  become  consumers  of  the  arts,  if  we  first  teach  them  to 
read  and  write. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  very  help- 
ful to  the  committee. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Kobert  Ward.  Come  around,  Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Ward  is  the  State  Director  of  Program  Development  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  New  Jersey.  He  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Evelyn 
Ogden  and  Dr.  James  Caulfield. 

You  introduce  the  panel  and  proceed  in  any  way  you  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  WARD,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OP  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  JER- 
SEY, ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  EVELYN  OGDEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  PRO- 
GRAM MANAGEMENT  (TITLE  III),  AND  DR.  JAMES  CAULFIELD, 
ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  UNION  TOWNSHIP  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Ward.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee.  Our  statement  is  in  four  pants.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  introductory  remarks  to  make  the  case  for  development  in  educa- 
tion and  to  provide  some  indicators  of  the  impact  that  title  III  has  had 
on  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Ward.  Dr.  Caulfield  will  then  present  a  second  part  of  the  case 
study  in  New  Jersey,  which  will  deal  with  the  impact  title  III  lias  had 
on  school  districts ;  and  then  Dr.  Ogden. 

Chaitmaai  Perkins.  Without  objection,  all  the  prepared  statements 
will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

[The  statements  referred  to.  follow:] 

Statement  of  Robert  W.  Ward,  State  Director,  Office  of  Program  Develop- 
ment, New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 

Mr,  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee :  My  name  is  Hobert  W.  Ward  and 
I  am  the  State  Director  of  Program  Development  of  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  I  want  to  thank  this  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  to  support  development  in  education. 

Our  testimony  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  case  study  of  the  impact  of  Title  111  in 
New  Jersey,  It  will  be  presented  by  three  people.  Firsts  I  will  present  a  case  for 
development  in  education  and  the  role  Title  III  is  playing.  Second^  Dr.  James 
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Gaulfield,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Township  Public  Schools  will 
talk  about  the  pay-off  of  Title  III  in  terms  of  the  local  district  and  the  imperatives 
of  having  Title  III  money  available  for  development.  Third,  Dr.  Evelyn  Ogden, 
Director  of  Program  Management,  State  Department  of  Education  in  New  Jersey, 
will  provide  hard  data  regarding  the  impact  of  Title  III  on  the  children  of  our 
State  and  its  promise  for  the  future  of  education. 

•  First,  then  what  is  the  case  for  development  in  education?  What  is  Title  III  in 
New  Jersey? 

Education  currently  spends  less  than  1%  of  a  multi-billion  dollar  operational 
budget  for  development.  Title  III  represents  80%  of  that  investment.  In  my  judg- 
ment, no  other  industry  would  consider  operating  without  a  G  to  10%  investment 
in  Research  and  Development.  E^w  would  argue  that  man's  technolog/.cal  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  25  years,  i.e.  moon  exploration,  new  fahrics,  discoveries  in  the 
medical  field,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  a  heavy  R&D  investment. 

Bell  Telephone's  operation  would  be  obsolete  without  Bell  Lahs  atid  Western 
Electric  which  provide  the  products  required  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for 
better  services.  Push-button  phones,  instant  telestar's  communications  are-^just  a 
few  products  produced  by  Bell  Labs  for  the  system.  I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Title  III  is  the  Bell  Labs  of  Education.  Title  III,  like  Bell  Labs,  is  respon- 
sible for  producing  those  products  and  programs  needed  by  the  educational  sys- 
tem to  improve  its  operations. 

While  Title  III  is  often  characterized  as  the  innovation  program  that  provides 
funds  to  demonstrate  better  ways  of  educating  children.  Title  III  in  New  Jersey 
is  much  more  than  that.  Title  III  is  the  Division  of  Research,  Planning  and 
Evaluation  in  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education.  It  is  the  first  time  the 
Department  has  had  the  people  with  the  skills,  knowledge,  time  and  dollars  to 
provide  leadership  in  Development.  Title  III  is  the  federal  commitment  that 
demonstrated  to  the  State  the  importance  of  development  The  State  commitment 
is  evidenced  by : 

1.  Providing  five  key  positions  in  the  Division  of  Research,  Planning  and 
Evaluation':  (a)  Assistant  Commissioner;  (b)  Director  of  Research;  (c)  Direc- 
tor of  Planning;  (d)  Director  of  Evaluation;  and  (e)  Director  of  Program 
Development. 

2.  Providing  other  supplementary  dollars  for  development:  (a)  $400,000  for 
Teacher  Innovation;  (b)  $250,000  to  support  four  development  centers  strate- 
gically located  in  the  State ;  (c)  $400,000  Learning  Institutes  money  dedicated 
to  special  R&D  efforts  directed  at  the  State's  most  critical  needs;  and  (d)  $100,- 
000  Environmental  Education. 

Title  III  is  the  Office  of  Program  Development  and  four  Educational  Improve- 
ment Centers.  The  central  staff  and  the  intermediate  units  are  linked  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education's  Council  for  Planning  and  Development  to  provide  a 
coordinated  development  service.  This  organizational  structure  was  created  to : 

1.  Insure  equal  opportunity  for  each  school  district  to  particiapte  in 
development 

2.  Insure  that  rcsearcJi  findings  will  be  applied  in  all  school  districts  and 
used  in  decision-making. 

3.  Insure  that  planning  based  on  assessment  and  goal  setting  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  school  district's  activities. 

4.  Insure  that  program  alternatives  (strategies)  will  be  designed  and  selected 
to  meet  individual  needs. 

5.  Insure  that  evaluation  will  take  place  in  school  districts  to  determine  how 
well  objectives  are  being  met,  and  the  resulting  data  will  become  a  part  of  a  new 
data  base  used  for  decision-making. 

a  Insure  that  diffusion  of  proven  programs  and  products  will  result  in  adoption 
by  other  districts. 

These  are  not  just  claims ;  they  are  being  implemented.  ■ 
Yes,  Title  III  is  a  process  of  getting  results. 

Title  III  is  247  districts  of  the  State)  applying  for  development  grants  in 
1972. 

Title  III  is  thousands  of  teachers  being  trained  to  implemented  new  programs 
(5,000  through  the  work  of  just  a  single  intermediate  unit) . 
Title  III  is  150,275  students  in  new  programs. 
Title  III  is  new  skills  for  professionals  in  over  200  districts. 
Title  III  is  new  relationships  with  business — labor  and  industry. 
Title  III  is  a  new  climate  for  change  in  education. 
Title  III  is  assessment  in  education. 

Title  III  is  determining  the  gap  between  what  results  we  want  for  children 
and  what  we  are  getting  and  then  providing  the  programs  to  close  the  gap. 
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Title  III  is  the  application  of  research  and  development  technology  to  educa- 
tional problems.  I  might  also  say  that  Title  III  is  the  evaluation  and  revision  of 
each  part  of  the  development  system  each  year.  Title  III  is  learning  from  both 
success  and  failure. 

Title  III  is  evaluation  applied  to  educational  innovation. 

Title  III  is  validation  of  development  products.. 

Title  III  is  consumer  protection. 

Title  III  is  accountability. 

Yes,  Title  I  is  results.  It's  a  way  of  getting  results. 

Statement  by  Dr.  James  M.  Caulfield,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Union  Township  Public  Schools  • 

the  impact  of  development  on  a  local  district 

Background 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  impact  of  Title  II  in  Union,  New  Jersey.  However, 
let  me  first  give  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  Union  so  that  you  may  place  it  In  the 
proper  context  with  respect  to  districts  in  your  own  constituency  that  have  par- 
allel components. 

Union,  New  Jersey  is  located  in  the  Newark  metropolitan  area  and  the  greater 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  It  is  a  community  of  some  53,000  persons.  The 
school  system  has  8,500  students.  Tlie  budget  for  1973-74  will  be  approximately 
eleven  million  dollars.  Per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  current  fiscal  year  amount 
to  approximately  $1,000  per  child. 

The  occupational  range  in  Union  shows  that  most  wage  earners  are  in  the 
semi-professional,  skilled,  or  service  oriented  occupations.  Tlie  average  family 
income  is  approximately  .$14,000  per  year. 

Union's  school  system  has  six  kindergarten  through  five  schools,  one  school 
for  all  6th  graders,  two  junior  high  schools  and  one  senior  high  school.  The  Union 
Schools  were  totally  integrated  In  the  fall  of  1969.  Fifty  per  cent  of  our  graduates 
go  on  to  four  year  colleges. 

Need  for  mie  III 

The  school  budget  was  voted  down  by  the  citizens  two  of  the  last  three  years. 
As  in  most  school  districts.  93%  of  our  school  budget  is  for  expenditures  man- 
dated by  law.  Therefore,  the  Board  of  Education  has  only  approximately  7% 
of  the  budget  under  its  exclusive  control.  This  portion  of  the  budget  Is  used  to 
provide  teacher  raises,  books  and  supplies,  eriiupment,  and  for  certain  main- 
tenance costs.  Therefore,  there  are  virtually  no  resources  for  program  develop- 
ment. Merely  maintaining  the  status  quo  exhausts  revenues. 

However,  critical  needs  do  exist  and  have  existed  for  **prograni  development.** 
It  is  well  established  that  up  to  20%  of  a  school  population  experiences  some 
perceptual  problem  sometimes  referred  to  as  minimal  brain  dysfunction.  This 
results  In  various  types  of  classroom  problems  and  consequent  learning  failure. 
A  body  of  research  existed  and  had  been  successfully  applied  on  the  clinical 
level  in  the  United  States.  It  was  only  necessary  to  take  this  body  of  knowledge 
and  develop  It  In  a  manner  that  would  make  It  beneficial  to  all  students  at  the 
primary  grade  level  in  a  school  system.  This  problem  was  addressed  to  the 
Title  III  Office  and  resulted  In  a  three  year  grant.  Through  this  activity.  Union 
developed  a  complete  program  of  "Identification  and  Remediation  for  Children 
with  Perceptual  Problems."  Results  showed  a  significant  improvement  among 
•students  serviced.  (No  child  who  completed  the  three  year  program  in  one 
school  needed  any  further  remediation  in  grade  three).  The  activities  (kinder- 
garten, grade  one,  and  grade  two)  developed  during  the  three  year  program  were 
packaged,  printed,  and  boxed  by  Union  in  the  fashion  you  see  before  you.  This 
was  done  in  our  own  school.  This  500  card  "activity  bank"  has  been  disseminated 
throughout  the  United  States.  You  have  in  front  of  you  a  list  of  the  districts 
in  over  twenty  states  where  the  program  has  been  adopted.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents are  benefitting  from  this  program  at  a  nominal  cost  for  printing  the  cards. 
Instructional  manuals  and  video  tape  sample  lessons  are  available  at  no  cost. 

A  second  major  problem  confronted  the  Union  Schools.  New  Jersey  Is  the 
most  densely  populated  state  In  the  nation,  and  the  greater  metropolitan  area 
suffers  accutely  from  various  environmental  intrusions.  It  was  felt  vitally  neces- 
sary that  a  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  program  In  Environmental 
Education  be  developed ;  a  program  which  would  be  appropriate  for  each  grade 
level  and  which  would  make  all  students  aware  of  problems  and  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  overcome  the  problems.  The  program  would  have  to  be 
multi-media  to  bring  the  full  Impact  of  the  problem  to  the  student.  It  would 
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have  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  activities  and  experiments  would  be  performed 
by  the  students  themselves.  It  would  further  have  to  have  an  evaluation  design 
so  that  we  could  determine  the  results  of  the  program.  It  would  promote  effec- 
tive solutions  to  be  carried  out  in  socially  acceptable  ways.  This  problem,  again, 
was  addressed  to  the  Title  III  Office.  Again,  they  found  the  (luality  of  the  appli- 
cation of  sufficient  merit  to  fund  this  program.  Xou  have  before  you  a  replica 
of  the  finished  product. 

Teachers  in  otir  own  scliool  system  were  at)le  to  develop  a  program  of  such 
high  quality  that  disseminati07i  to  all  seventeen  tJiousand  districts  will  ie  pos- 
sihle  through  a  major  pxihUshing  company.  Because  the  program  was  developed 
at  the  local  level,  cost  of  dissemination  has  been  held  to  a  modest  price.  Knowing 
the  limited  resources  of  school  systems,  economy  w^as  a  major  factor;  thus  no 
component  within  a  kit  is  consumed  in  use.  Each  kit  is  prepared  for  one  week's 
instruction.  Therefore,  the  initial  cost  of  the  kit  is  prorated,  not  over  thirty 
children,  but  over  thirty  children  times  the  thirty-six  week  school  year.  Therefore, 
over  1,000  students  may  be  exposed  to  each  unit  in  a  given  y  ear.  The  kit  material 
will  also  last  for  years ;  the  point  being  that  this  is  a  most  economical  packi  Te 
and  one  which  already,  in  pilot  form,  has  been  proven  most  effective.  It  will  be 
used  in  various  districts  throughout  the  nation  during  the  spring  of  this  year 
and  by  thousands  of  youngsters  in  many  districts  during  1973-74. 

A  third  problem  confronted  us  and  confronts  many  districts.  Children  were 
entering  school  with  certain  socialization  problems.  Hyperactivity  and  distract- 
ability  were  diminishing  the  effects  of  instruction.  Attention  span  was  short. 
So  many  stimuli  bombard  students  today  in  the  community,  in  the  home,  and 
in  their  total  environment  that  a  direct  response  through  a  program  specifically 
geared  to  meet  these  challenges  was  demanded.  This  program,  wiiich  is  now^ 
in  its  second  year,  begins  in  kindergarten  and  directs  the  student  through  spe- 
cific visual  activities  to  improve  attention  and  concentration,  aptitudes  which 
can  be  translated  to  any  academic  discipline.  The  materials  for  this  program 
are  very  attractive  as  you  see  them  displayed  before  you.  Again,  all  of  the 
developmental  expertise  existed  within  the  school  system.  Costs  for  dissemina- 
tion are  kept  at  a  minimum  through  production  efforts  which  are  executed  by 
the  school  system  or  under  its  direct  control. 

All  three  of  these  efforts  were  deemed  necessary  and  of  high  priority.  None  of 
them  could  have  been  responded  to  successfully  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Title  III  Program.  The  financial  resources  were  simply  not  available  at  the  local 
level.  Assistance  w^as  needed  in  program  design,  evaluation,  and  dissemination 
vehicles  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  these  products  were  shared  with  other  dis- 
tricts. Title  IJI  ha^  permitted  us  to  respond  to  three  specific  critical  needs.  The 
response  has  been  the  development  of  total  programs.  The  response  has  also  heen 
to  provide  a  delivery  system  with  total  evaluation  and  a  dissemination  vehicle 
which  now  permits  us  to  provide  the-^e  materials  at  absolute  minimal  cost  to 
any  one  or  more  of  the  17,000  districts  in  the  United  States. 

An  evaluation  design  was  a  mandatory  part  of  each  of  these  projects  and  thus 
quality  control  wuh  maintained  throughout  the  project  period  through  field 
testing  and  statistical  evaluation.  Since  each  of  these  programs  was  developed 
at  the  local  level,  control  w\is  maintained  in  terms  of.  student  interest  and  teach- 
ing facility.  Each  program  was  developed  by  classroom. teachers  and  other  school 
personnel.  The  programs  each  had  a  three  year  time  span  and  therefore  effi- 
ciency had  to  be  maintained  in  order  to  complete  the  program  by  the  tennination 
date.  This  has  been  done. 

In  closing,  may  I  merely  state  again  that  the  resources  provided  by  Title  III 
have  allowed  Union  to  respond  to  three  very  real  needs  which  not  only  existed 
in  our  township,  hut  which  are  common  to  many  or  most  districts.  These  pro- 
grams  could  not  have  been  developed  without  Title  III  funds  and  Title  III  staff 
assistance. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Evelyn  Ogden,  Director  of  Program  Management  (Title  III 
Coordinator)  Based  on  Data  Abstracted  From  an  Independent  Evaluation 
of  the  Title  III  Program  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

data  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  title  ni :  the  product  and  the  process 

Title  III  is  a  program  addressed  directly  to  the  problems  of  education.  It  is  not 
a  basic  research  program,  but  rather  utilizes  the  results  of  research  in  developing 
operational  solutions  to  identified  problems.  Planned  solutions  are  field  tested, 
evaluated  and  analyzed. 
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Title  III  Is  also  a  demonstration  program.  It  presumes  that  if  solutions  that 
work  are  found  they  will  be  adopted  locally,  as  well  as  by  other  districts  witli 
similar  problems. 

HOW  SUCCESSFUL  HAS  TITLE  III  BEEN?  WHY  HAS  IT  SUCCEEDED  OB  FAILED? 

First  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  success  and  failure.  Pr-^jects 
are  funded  based  on  proi)osed  solutions  aimed  at  attaining  specific  objectives. 
These  objectives  must  include  projections  directly  related  to  ntxtdent  learning,  A 
successful  project  is  one  which  accomplishes  its  objectives.  An  unsuccessful 
project  is  one  which  does  not  attain  its  objectives.  ' 

WHAT  ARE  THE  INDICATORS  OF  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE  BASED  ON  THE  NEW  JERSEY 

EXPERIENCE  ? 

Every  project  is  evaluated  based  on  its  objectives,  each  year,  by  trained,  inde- 
pendent evaluation  teams.  These  evaluation  reports  indicate  the  following:  63% 
have  evidence  that  they  are  meeting  all  their  objectives ;  29%  have  evidence  of 
meeting  most  objectives ;  and  8%  are  meeting  few  or  more  of  their  objectives. 

Percentages  do  not  adequately  reflect  thp  liuman  impact  of  the  meaning  of  suc- 
cess in  these  projects.  Let  me  give  you  a  tew  examples  of  what  they  mean  edu- 
cationally for  children : 

In  an  inner  city  disadvantaged  school,  children  whose  tested  mean  IQ  when 
they  entered  school  was  80,  now  have  a  tested  mean  IQ  of  100,5,  Their  academic 
profile  now  does  not  differ  significantly  from  that  of  the  advantaged  suburban 
control  group  or  from  national  norms.  These  achievements  in  learning  have  been 
maintained  for  almost  three  years. 

Special  education  children,  in  another  district,  once  isolated  from  their  peers, 
have  been  returned  to  regular  classes  for  part  or  all  of  the  day.  As  a  result  special 
education  students  learn  more  and  feel  better  about  themselves.  Regular  class- 
room teachers,  special  education  teacliers  and  parents  support  the  success  of  the 
program.  Finally,  the  program  once  developed  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  %  in 
the  cost  of  educating  these  children.  This  project  extended  to  other  districts 
throughout  the  state  Q0\\\^  result  in  the  savings  of  millions  of  education  dollars. 

Most  projects  are  multi-dimensional,  and  address  more  than  the  improvement 
of  the  basic  skills.  For  example,  a  humanities  program  has  bcfen  able  to  document 
that  creatiWty  in  children  participating  has  been  enhanced. 

The  stories  of  all  the  74  active  Title  III  projects  are  documented  in  the  State's 
Office  of  Program  Development. 

Another  important  indicator  of  success  is  the  adoption  of  the  new  practices  by 
the  district  after  Title  II.I  fimding  ceases.  Under  Title  III,  project  funding  is 
usually  based  on  a  three-y»3ar  projection.  An  analysis  of  the  53  projects  which 
have  completed  a  full  cycle  since  1970  yields  the  following  data  : 
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The  critical  year  for  adoption  by  the  project  district  appears  to  btj  the  first 
year  after  federal  funding  ceases.  All  projects  adopted  at  that  time  are  being 
continued  at  the  local  level.  Have  all  projects  stwceededf  The  answer  is  no. 
Nine  projects  have  been  terminated  prior  to  the  completion  of  their  planned 
development  period,  for  failure  to  meet  project  objectives.  Some  projects,  in 
the  i>ast,  liave  been  unable  to  document  either  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
ideas. 

WHAT  LOCAL  FACTORS  AFFECT  PROJECT  SUCCESS  OF  FAILURE? 

The  complimentary  but  differentiated  roles  played  by  Federal,  State  and  Local 
agencies  account,  in  large  part,  for  the  success  of  development  in  New  Jersey. 

Development  of  an  idea  into  a  solution  which  significantly  improves  educa- 
tion is  a  complex  process.  It  is  naive  to  assume  that  the  mere  dispersion  of  money 
to  individuals  with  ideas  will, result,  with  any  consistency,  in  successful  pro- 
grams. Individuals  do  not  exlsi:  or  implement  programs  in  a  vacuum.  Solutions, 
school  districts  and  communities  are  complex.  On  the  other  hand,  individuals, 
at  the  local  district  level  have  not  had  a  history  of  systematically  applying 
known  research  findings  to  the  solution  of  their  problems,  nor  a  history  of 
bringing  about  substantive  change.  This  trend  is  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
versed as  a  result  of  involvement  in  Title  III  processes.  The  local  eclucator  is 
closest  to  the  problems  of  education  and  should  more  adequatel:!^  identify  the 
need  for  change.  Creativity  in  problem  solving  is  plentiful  at  the  local  district 
level.  Field  testing  new  ideas  in  a  local  school  setting  also  improves  the  chances 
for  replication  in  other  districts.  We  have  evolved  a  process  over  the  past  few 
years  which  relies  on  federal,  state  ,and  local  cooperation  aimed  at  maximizing 
success  in  Title  III.  What  then  is  the  Title  III  process  that  works? 

This  process  is  comprehensive  in  that  it  covers  all  phases  of  development 
and  diffusion.  It  begins  with  the  technical  assistance  provided  by  the  State  to 
people  wanting  to  apply  for  Title  III  funding  and  ends  with  evaluation  of 
programs  adopted  from  Title  III  districts  by  non-Title  III  districts. 

The  process  implemented  by  the  State  Development  team,  is  an  application 
of  the  systems  approach  to  education  change.  It  requires  that  problems  be 
identified  in  measurable  terms  and  that  program  objectives  be  stated  in  parallel 
terms.  It  requires  that  research  related  to  the  problem  be  analyzed,  that  alterna- 
tive solutions  be  considered.  It  requires  that  the  solution  be  presented  in  detail, 
including  consideration  of  the  impact  of  the  solution  on  all  people  concerned. 
It  requires  a  detailed  evaluation  design.  It  requires  job  expectation  sheets, 
budget  details,  and  contract  specifications.  Finally,  it  requires  that  the  activities 
be  presented  visually  in  sequential  order  (through  PERT),  so  that  projects 
can  be  effectively  monitored  and  carried  out. 

The  process  includes  the  development  of  a  close  working  relationship  between 
the  project  staff  locally  and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  A  great  deal  of 
technical  assistance  is  given  to  local  educators  as  they  develop  and  implement 
their  plans.  This  partnership  improves  chances  of  local  success  as  w^ell  as 
focusing  on  the  broader  objective  of  diffusion  of  solutions. 

Monitoring  of  programs  is  continuous  with  each  project  visits  d  by  a  project 
expediter  approximately  five  times  a  year.  State  Department  staff  do  not  conduct 
the  on-site  evaluations  of  Title  III  projects,  but  they  arrange  for  the  evaluations 
to  be  conducted  by  independent  teams. 

The  U.S.  Ofiice  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  process  by  setting  standards 
for  implementing  the  legislation  and  holding  stat%«  accoYintable  for  their  pro- 
cesses through  a  State  Plan*  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  estab- 
lished a  standard  set  of  criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  projects.  Finally,  nie 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  the  role  of  disseminating  successful  practices  across 
statelines. 

WHAT  TOTAL  FACTORS  AFFECT  PROJECT  StJCCESS  OR  FAILTTBE? 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  project  is  the  quality  of  the  systematic  comprehensive  plan  upon 
\^'hich  it  is  based.  The  nrocess  outlined  above  aims  at  assuring  the  qurJity  of 
that  preliminary  planning. 

Our  experience  has  also  shown  that  systematic  continuous  contact  with  projects 
by  the  State  Department  durlne:  implementaion  and  high  standards  of  account- 
ability are  essential  if  success  is  to  be  maximized.  The  development  cost  of  the 
project  is  only  moderately  related  to  success.  Sucessful  projects  in  N.J.  range 
from  a  low  of  $  '500  to  a  high  of  $300,000.  However,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  adopting  the  new  practices  is  directly  related  to  the  adoption  rate. 
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The  size,  location  or  population  served  does  not  show  a  significant  correla- 
tion. In  N.J.,  small  rural  districts,  inner  city  districts,  as  well  as  suburban 
districts  have  all  produced  nationally  validated  projecis. 

DATA  CONCERNING  THE  ADOPTION  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  TITLE  III  : 
THE  PRODUCT  AND  THE  PROCESS 

Developing  successful  educational  practices  in  the  funded  district  is  important. 
However,  an  even  broader  goal  of  Title  III  is  the  dissemination  of  successful 
practices. 

HOW  SUCCESSFUL  HAS  TITLE  III  BEEN  IN  SPREADING  SUCCESSFUL  PRACTICES? 

We  can  document  that  practices  developed  under  Title  III  have  been  adopted 
by'  X85  other  districts  in  the  State.  In  addition,  practices  developed  in  New 
Jersey  under  Title  III  are  currently  being  used  in  districts  in  30  other  States, 
250  districts  in  New  Jersey  have  adopted  practices  developed  under  Title  III  in 
other  States,  These  figures  represent  only  those  adoptions  we  have  documented. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  many  more  adoptions  have  taken  place  than  we  have  been 
able  to  document 

What  are  the  factors  related  to  the  spread  of  new  practices  in  education? 

Systematic  dissemination  of  educational  practices  is  relatively  new.  In  the 
early  years  of  ESEA  Title  III  the  prevailing  assumption  among  educators  seemed 
to  be,  *'if  a  program  works,  other  people  will  adopt  it."  Projects  were  encouraged 
to  disseminate  material  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  funded.  This  was  also  true 
of  programs  developed  by  foundations  and  other  federal  and  State  agencies.  The 
result  was  a  huge  quantity  of  descriptive  materials  and  generalized  claims  of 
effectiveness.  Education  does  not  need  more  practices;  it  needs  practices  that 
work. 

Before  a  systematic  process  for  diffusion  of  successful  ideas  could  be  imple- 
mented, procedures  had  to  be  developed  for  documenting  success  or  failure.  There- 
fore, early  emphasis  in  Title  III  was  on  evaluation. 

When  we  learned  how  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness,  we  discovered  an  error 
in  a  basic  assumption.  We  had  assumed  programs  which  work  would  be  adopted 
by  others.  What  we  found,  in  New  Jersey  anyway,  was  that  unsuccessful  projects 
were  just  as  likely  to  be  adopted.  We  also  found  that  the  cost  of  a  practice,  the 
materials  available,  the  i)ersonnel  needed  to  implement  a  procedure  and  many 
other  variables  were  related  to  adoption  rates  of  educational  practices. 

Two  years  ago  New  Jersey  instituted  a  validation  procedure.  In  order  to  be 
validated,  a  project  had  to  have  confirmed  evidence  that  it  made  a  significant 
difference  in  student  learning.  It  had  to  have  materials  available  that  another 
district  would  need  to  adopt  the  program.  Finally,  it  had  to  have  reasonable  docu- 
mented adoption  costs.  Validated  projects  were  endorsed  by  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Education  as  ^'Programs  That  Work".  Only  projects  meeting  valida- 
tion standards  were  funded  for  dissemination. 

Other  States  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  were  also  interested  in  validating 
projects  as  a  basis  for  dissemination.  We  now  have  a  National  Validation  proce- 
dure. This  procedure  establishes  precise  criteria  for  judging  projects  in  terms  of 
effectiveness,  marketability,  cost-effectiveness  and  innovativeness.  In  the  future, 
potential  consumers  will  know  precisely  what  is  meant  when  a  project  is  a  vali- 
dated success. 

We  have  learned  that  dissemination  of  valid  programs  does  not  happen  auto- 
matically. If  Title  III  has  had  a  major  flaw,  it  has  been  its  failure  until  recent- 
ly to  apply  a  systems  approach  to  dissemination. 

In  recent  years  several  successful  approaches  to  dis^semination  have  been  found. 
For  example :  The  "producer-consumer"  model  is  being  used  to  disseminate  nine 
Nationally  Validated  New  Jersey  projects.  Under  this  model,  producer  districts 
receive  funds  for  dissemination  based  on  specific  dissemination  objectives.  The 
staff  of  the  producer  district  provide  technical  assistance,  training  and  materials 
to  other  districts  wanting  to  adopt  the  program. 

Still  other  procedures  are  being  tested  for  systematically  disseminating  proj- 
ects that  are  successful. 

Improved  national  dissemination  of  educational  successes  is  needed.  National 
Validation  will  yield  hundreds  of  validated  projects.  States  cannot  assume  the 
responsibility  for  systematically  disseminating  programs  across  State  lines.  Fail- 
ure to  effectively  disseminate  Nationally  has  in  the  past  and  will  perpetuate 
in  the  future  the  dilemma  and  costlines  of  "reinvention  of  the  wheel"  in  State 
after  State. 
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SUMMARY 

Title  III  is  a  program  wbich  can  document  its  effectiveness.  Title  III  has 
evolved  a  sophisticated  effective  process  for  systomaticnlly  developing  the  new 
products  and  processes  needed  in  education.  Dissemination  processes  are  ap- 
proaching this  level  of  development.  It  is  on  the  threshold  of  reaching  its  full 
potential,  with  the  investments  of  time,  effort  and  money  up  to  this  date  beginning 
to  bring  in  a  return  to  the  National  "educational"  treasury. 

In  clos-ing,  I  would  like  to  make  some  recommendations  to  the  committee  con- 
cerning continuation  of  ESEA  Title  III  legislation  : 

1.  That  the  intent  of  the  ESEA  Title  III  he  preserved  and  protected  in  any 
new  legislation,  namely,  to  improve  education  through  development  and  dissem- 
ination of  programs  based  on  research  which  address  common  problems  in  ed- 
ucation. 

2.  Tliat  the  Federal,  State  and  Local  cooperative  relationship  be  retained. 

3.  That  legislation  provide  for  additional  funding  for  dissemination  of  Na- 
tionally Validated  ijrojects.  Such  funding  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  formula  based 
on  the  developmental  costs  of  the  project. 

Note,— Data  utilized  In  this  report  was  abstrncted  from  an  independent  evaluation  of 
Title  HI  in  New  Jersey  conductea  by  Education  and  Public  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Statement  by  Robert  W.  Ward,  State  Education  Director^  Office  of  Program 
Development,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education 

in  conclusion,  we  have  presented  our  case  for  development:  When  you,  the 
Congress,  decide,  we  hope  that  you  agree  with  us  that  Title  III  is  an  imperative. 

We  hope  that  you  agree  that  education— a  multi-biillon  dollar  industry — must 
have  development  capability. 

We  hope  that  you  agree  that  the  New  Jersey  story  of  Title  III  has  hard  data 
which  says  that  when  you  provide  cnpabillty,  money,  and  a  systematic  approach 
to  change  that  includes  in  the  process  all  the  people  and  institutions  to  he  affected 
by  the  change,  you  get  positive  results  and  that  you  have  the  evidence. 

We  hope  that  you  agree  that  Title  III  has  produced  valid  products  that  offer 
solutions  that  can  be  trusted.  For  the  first  time,  education  may  have  its  own 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

We  hope  that  you  agree  that  Title  III  has  demonstrated  you  can  influence  how 
the  big  money — the  operation  money — is  spent. 

For  example:  In  our  State,  the  development  capability  has  been  applied  beyond 
Title  III.  Development  assistance  has  been  provided  for:  Bilingual  Education; 
Title  I  programs  (Dale  Avenue  Title  III  Project)  ;  and  Environmental  programs. 
The  result  has  been  that  monies  appropriated  in  these  categories  are  better  spent. 

As  yon  know,  people  are  saying  the  millions  for  compensatory  education  have 
been  wasted,  that  compensatory  education  does  not  work,  and  yet  you  know  that 
thousands  of  children  need  programs  that  compensate  for  their  disadvantaged 
state.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  compensatory 
education  concept.  What  is  wrong  is  that  we  need  more  programs  that  work — 
programs  that  have  demonstrated  a  measurable  result.  Yes,  programs  that  do 
what  they  say  they  will  do.  Programs  that  Title  III  can  produce. 

Finally,  we  hope  you  agree  that  with  the  limited  money  available  to  education, 
we  just  cannot  continue  to  spend  money  on  untested,  poorly  designed  curriculum. 
We  must  have  a  Bell  wabs  and  a  Western  Electric  component  in  education  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  commitment  of  insuring  that  each  individual  will  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  his  full  educational  potential. 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Title  III  community  of  the  nation  stands  ready 
to  provide  the  evidence  to  show  that  planning  and  development  is  an  educational 
imuerative  and  that  the  Congress  wJU  continue  the  work  it  began  in  1965,  when 
in  its  wisdom,  it  passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

The  question  is  not  should  we  continue  Title  III.  The  question  should  be  how 
many  more  development  dollars  are  needed  to  insure  the  best  use  of  the  opera- 
tional funds  presently  available.  How  do  we  get  better  results  from  the  billions 
we  are  spending  already?  We  think  that  we  have  made  a  case  for  development. 

We  hope  you  agree. 

title  III  projects  and  materials  disseminated  to  school  districts  in  new 

jersey 

"Central  Iowa  Math  Project  for  Low  Achievers" 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
';^50  Programs  in  use. 
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"Perceptual  Training  Program  for  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  Children" 

South  Euclid-Lyndhurst  City  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

300  Programs  in  use. 
''Dealing  With  Aggressive  Behavior" 

Lakewood  Public  Schools,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

30  Middle  Schools 

20  Elementary  Schools 
**K  to  8  Individualized  Reading  and  Individualized  Math  Materials  from  Curric- 
ulum Change  Through  **Non-graded  Individualization" 

•Snake  River  School  District,  Moreland,  Idaho 

250  copies  of  material 

10  Presentations 

10  Presentations  Scheduled 

Identified  as  1  of  10  best  in  country. 
"An  Approach  to  Program  Development  for  Handicapped  Students"  (Physical, 
mental  and  emotional) 

Wayne  Township  School  District 

West  Central  Joint  Services  for  Handicapped,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Materials  disseminated  to  10  schools 
"Sign  Posts  and  Checks  for  Elementary  Reading" 

Western  Educational  Planning  Center,  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 

Materials  disseminated  to  250  Schools 
"Behavioral  Objectives  for  Secretary  Schools" 

Carlisle  Area  School  District,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

EJIC  uses  many  of  these  materials  in  training 
^'Instructional  Objectives  Exchange" 

University  of  California 

In  constant  use 
"Games  For  Learning  Mathematics" 

Brookmeade  Elementary  School,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(New)  Materials  distributed  to  20  schools 
"Bakerfield  Guidance  Counseling  Program" 

Kern  High  School  District,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Disseminated  to  school  districts  in  New  Jersey 

Appendix  2 

Peeceptual  Training  Activity  Kit;  Union,  New  Jersey 


Adams  Academy 

Att :  M.  Lasker 

15  N.  Morningside  Dr. 

Westport,  Conn.  08880 

Administration  Building 

Att :  Language  &  Speech  Dept. 

550  Millard 

Saginaw,  Mich.  48607 

American  Institute  for  Mental  Stud- 
ies Training  School  Unit 

Education  Dept. 

Landis  Avenue  &  Main  Rd. 

Vineland,  N.J.  08360 

Laura  Jean  Bailey,  Supv. 

Diagnostic  &  Remedial  Ctrs. 

City  Center  for  Learning 

Bldg.  D.,  850-34th  St.,  South 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33712 

Bellmawr  Park  School 

Victor  Drive 

Bellmawr,  N.J.  08030 

Berrien  County  Intermediate  School 
Dist. 

Att :  Special  Education— CMH 
711  St.  Joseph  Ave. 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  49103 


Berrien  County  Intermediate  School 

Dist. 
Att:  IMPACT 
711  St.  Joseph  Ave. 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  49103 

Berrien  County  Intermediate  School 
Dist. 

Att :  Mr.  Gary  Carlson 
711  St.  Joseph  Ave. 
Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  49103 
Board  of  Education 
Curriculum  &  Instruction 
Thomas  St. 
Crjvnf ord,  N.J.  07016 

Board  of  Education 
6  West  End  Court 
Long  Branch,  N.J.  07740 

Board  Office 
Attn :  Gladys  Parln 
Schindler  Rd. 
Clark,  N.J. 

Board  of  Public  Education 
Child  Development  &  Guidance 
1400  Washington  St. 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19802 
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Appendix  2 — Continued 


Miss  Elizabeth  Bossert 

Special  Services 

Spart«  High  School 

Sparta,  N.J.  07871 

Elaine  Parsons  Brault 

1&746  Carson  Dr. 

Homewood,  111.  60430 

Cherry  Lane  School 

Cherry  Lane  &  Roslyn  Ave, 

Carle  Place,  N.Y.  11514 

Chikaming  Elementary  School 

Route  1,  Box  526 

Sawyer,  Mich.  49125 

Child  Neurology  Program 

Att :  Horowitz,  Inge  W. 

Education  Consultant 

109  Governor  St 

Richmond,  Va.  23219 

Claremont  School 

Claremont  Road 

Ossining,  N.Y.  10562 

Consolidated  School  District  #2 

Ralph  L.  Martin,  Asst.  Supt. 

10500  East  60th  Terr. 

Raytown,Mo.  64133 

The  Country  School  at  Barnsboro 

Att :  Ellen  H.  Adey,  Director 

P.O.  Box  8 

Sewell,  N.J.  08080 

Crow  Island  School 

Ann  Johnson-Learnign  Disabilities 

1112  Willow  Rd. 

Winnetka,  111.  60093 

Mrs.  Judith  F.  Crowell 

Dir.  of  Spec.  Ed. 

Winnetka  Public  Schools 

1155  Oak  St. 

Winnetka^  111.  60093 

David  Brearley  Regional  High  School 

Att:  Mr.  David  L.  Carl 

Monroe  Ave. 

Kenilworth,  N.J.  07033 

David  W.  Harlan  School 

36th  and  Jefferson  Sts. 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19802 

Robetta  A.  Delaiiey 

Perception  Teacher 

35  West  End  Ave. 

Summit,  N.J. 

De  La  Warr  School  District 
Chase  Ave. 
Garfield  Park 

New  Castle,  Delaware  19720 
Developmental  Disabilities  Center, 
Inc. 

Harbor  School  - 

P.O.  Box  1900 

Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789 

Eastside  School 

Att :  A.  Turner 

315  N,  14th  St. 

Niles,  Mich.  49120 


EdRerton  Community  Elementary 

School 
Att :  Gene  Brotzman 
100  Elm  Hiffh  Drive 
Edgerton,  Wis.  53534 
The  Education  Center 
P.O.  Box  9624 
Jackson,  Miss.  39206 
Education  House 
Att :  Mr.  James  P.  Jones 
5  Homeside  Lane 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605 
Effective  Learning  Center 
727  Salom  Rd. 
Union,  N.J.  07083 
ESEA  TITLE  I 
Att :  Peg  Gentry 
615  Jones  St. 
Grand  Le<lge,  .Midi.  48837 
Mrs.  Edith  Eshlemen,  Dir.  of  Phy. 
Administration  Bldg. 
Lansdowne  Ave.  and  School  Lane 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.  19084 
Evergreen  School 
Special  Services 
Evergreen  Ave. 
Plainfield.  N.J.  07060 
Forest  Hills  Pu-jUc  Schools 
Att :  Mrs.  Zbikowski 
5900  Ada  Drive,  S.E. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506 
Jan  Fortenbacher 
Curriculum  Resource  Consultant 
Kalamazoo  Valley  Intermediate 

School 

P.O.  Box  2025,  508  E.  Dutton  St. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49003 

Mrs.  Tom  Fowler 
Platte  Valley  Academy 
Shelton,  Nebraska  68876 
Margaret  A.  Frank 
1980  Willow  Ave. 
Merrick,  N.Y.  11566 

The  Franklin  Building 
3rd  and  Franklin 
St.  Charles,  Mo.  63301 

Grand  Street  School 
Att :  Miss  Linda  Gray 
Grand  St. 

Westbury,  N.Y.  11590 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Gray — Asst.  to  Supt. 
Bethel  Park  School  District 
301  Church  Rd. 
Bethel  Park,  Pa.  15102 

H.  Guy  Child  School 
655  Bast  5500  South 
Ogden,  Utah  84403 

Mrs.  Gloria  Harper — Psychologist 
El  .  ;m.  School  District  78 
1327  North  Eagle  St. 
Naperville,  111.  60540 
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Mrs.  Vernetta  G.  Han-ey 

Reading  Program  Manager 

District  One 

School  District  of  Phila. 

Alain  Locke  School 

40th  and  Haverford  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139 

Helen  Morgan  School 

Sparta,  N.J.  07871 

Henrico  School  Board — Taylor 

201  E.  Nine  Mile  Rd. 

Highland  Springs,  Va.  23075 

Airs.  Bruce  Henschel 

1935  South  wood  Dr.  No.  7 

Durham,  N.C.  27707 

Hillcrest  School 

1810  Macopin  Rd. 

R.D.  No.  1 

Newfoundland,  N.J.  07435 

Horace  Mann  School 

c/o  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Langan,  Principal 

Broadway  and  38th  St. 

Bayonne,  N.J.  07002 

Hubbard  Woods  School 

1110  Chatfield  Rd. 

Winnetka,  111.  60093 

Mr.  Robert  Janus 

Capitol  Heights  Center 

2nd  Floor,  6037  Central  Ave. 

Capitol  Heights,  Md.  20027 

Jordan  Resource  Center 

Jordan  School  District 

Handicapped-Generalist 

433  East  Center  St. 

Mldvale,  Ut.  84047 

Mrs.  Anna  Kamp 

101  Prospect  Ave. 

Hackensack,  N.J.  07601 

Mrs.  Norman  E.  King 

1726  S.  Sycamore  St. 

Petersburg,  Va.  23803 

Mr.  Dean  Koulouris 

Dept.  of  Special  Services 

133  West  Maple  Ave. 

Boundbrook,  N.J.  08805 

Lansing  School  District 

432  N.  Larch  St. 

Lansing,  Midi.  48G12 

ftledical  College  of  Va. 

Mrs.  Vera  Castle,  C  &  E  Clinic 

Box  152 

Richmond,  Va.  23219 

Merrill  Community  Schools 

Att:  Mrs.  Mildred  Clark 

Merrill,  Mich.  48637 

Mott  Children's  Health  Center 

Business 

806  W.  Sixth  Ave. 
Flint,  Mich.  48503 


2— Continued 

Mountainside  Public  Schools 
Dept.  of  Special  Services 
Deorficld  2^Iiddlo  School 
Central  Ave. 
Mountainside,  N.J.  07092 
Dr.  Patricia  Murray 
Special  Services 
Kinnelon  Public  Schools 
Kinnelon,  N.J.  07405 
Elaine  Neisui 

Head  Teacher  E.M.H.  Dept. 
Spec.  Ed.  District  of  Lake  County 
4440  Grand  Ave. 
Gurner,  111.  60031 

O.P.S.— Muir  School 

Plainfield  Ave. 

Scotch  Plains,  N.J.  07076 

Orange  East  Supervisory  Union 
Box  323  Att :  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dooley 
Bradford,  Vt.  05033 

Mrs.  Harriet  Peachey 

3676  Alcott  St. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92106 

Penn  Beach  School 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hartman,  Prin. 

Attn :  Reuter 

Kansas  Road  &  Salem  Dr. 

Pennsville,  N.J.  08070 

Pennsauken  Public  Schools 
Att:  AV.  F.  Barbiers,  Asst.  Supt. 
Administrative  Offices,  Hylton  IM. 
Pennsauken,  N.J.  08110 

Marcia  Peterson 
3302  Morningside  St. 
Ames,  Iowa  50010 

Primary  Consultants 

91  Moore  Ave. 

Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 

Joy  Riske 

Elem.  Resource  Library 
1620  Logan  Ave. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82001 

Robert  Gordon  Annex 
Locust  St. 
Special  Service 
Roselle  Park,  N.J.  07204 

Dolores  H.  Robertson 
64  Oakland  Place 
Summit,  N.J.  07901 

Roswell  Independent  Schools 

Central  Receiving 

508  W.  College 

Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201 

School  City  Administration  Center 

Att :  3Iiss  Piety 

5935  Hohman  Ave. 

Hammond,  Ind.  46320 
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Slmtswell  School 
Mrs.  Betsy  Bowman 
Green  St. 

Ipswich,  Mass.  01938 
Sicoinac  School 

Att :  Mr.  Richard  Weisiger,  Prin. 

356  Sicomac  Ave. 

Wyekoff,  N.J.  07481 

Mrs.  Robert  Skolz 

25  Culebra  Ave. 

Toms  River,  N.J.  08753 

Judith  L.  Smith 

Special  Education  Counselor 

Pupil  Appraisal  Center 

Harlandale  Independent  School  Dist. 

902  March  Ave. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  78214 

Special  Education 

51  Eyland  Ave. 

Succasunna,  N.J.  07876 

Sycamcre  School 

961  Sycamore  Ave. 

New  Shrewsbury,  N.J.  07724 

Waynt^  Board  of  Education 

Att :  Dr.  George  Peatick 

Dir.  of  Spec.  Services 

50NellisDr. 

Wayne,  N.J.  07470 

Mr.  Harold  Bell 

LDTC 

Lincoln  School 
Smith  Ave, 

Fair  Lawn,  N.J.  07410 
Board  of  Education 
Special  Services  Division 
500  North  Broad  St. 
Elizabeth,  N.J,  07207 
Emma  0.  Attales  School 
Irelan  Ave. 

Absecon  City,  N.J.  08201 
Folsom  Elementary  School— GST 
R.D.  #6,  Folsom 
Hammonton,  N.J.  08037 

Glen  School 

Att:  LDTC 

865  E.  Glen  Ave. 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  07450 

Gotham  Avenue  School 

Mrs.  Claire  Miller 

Gotham  Ave. 

Elmont,  L.L,  N.Y.  11003 

Hackensacfc  Public  Schools 

316  State  St.,  Att :  Frances  Richard 

Hackensack,  N.J.  07601 

Hawes  School 

Att :  Learning  Disabilities 

531  Stevens  Ave. 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  07451 

Dorothy  E.  Henry — Consultant 

Spec.  Ed.  Instructional  Materials  Ctr. 

18  Church  St. 

Newton,  N.J.  07860 


Highland  School 
809  Fourth  Ave.  North 
Billings,  Montana  59101 
Jefferson  School  No.  1 
Att:  P.M.  Impaired 
Van  Houten  Ave.  at  Broadway 
Passaic.  N.J.  07055 
John  Paulding  School 
154  N.  Broadway 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  10591 
Levcrett  Elementary  School 
Att :  Mrs.  Margaret  Stephan,  Princi- 
pal 

West  Cleveland 
FayetteviUe,  Ark.  72701 

Marion  T.  Bedwell  School 
Seney  Drive 

Bernardsville,  N.J.  07924 

Memorial  School 
Liberty  St. 

Little  Ferry,  N.J.  07643 

Mount  Holly  Township  Public  Schools 
Mr.  William  F.  Clark,  Supt. 
C/0  Holbein  School,  Levis  Drive 
Mount  Holly,  N.J.  08060 

Netta  School 

Att.  Mr.  John  M.  Sherry,  Principal 
Neeta  Trail 

Medford  Lakes,  N.J.  08055 

Newark  State  College 
Special  Education  Instructional  Mate- 
rial Center,  Morris  Ave. 
Union,  N.J.  07083 

Riverview  School 

Mr.  George  Deamer,  Principal 

St.  Mary's  Place 

Denville,  N.J.  07834 

Round  Lake  Senior  High  School 
800  N.  High  School  Drive 
Round  Lake,  111.  60073 

Mr.  Arnold  Sackmary — Director 
Dept.  of  Special  Services 
33  Church  St.— 1st  Floor 
Paterson,  N.J.  07505 

Stoneybrook  School 
Boonton  Ave. 
Kinnelon,  N.J.  07405 

Sunnymead  School 
Att :  W.  E.  Schwalenberg 
Sunnymead  Road,  R.D.  1 
Somerville,  N.J.  08876 

Tappan  Hill  School 
Corinne  Bloomer 
74  Union  Ave. 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  10591 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Dept.  of  Occupational  Therapy 
326  N.  Harrison  St. 
Richmond,  Va.  23220 
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TVoodside  School 

Rivervale  Rd.— Att:   Sandra  Wolf, 

LDTC 
Biver  Vale,  N.J.  07675 
Mrs.  Rita  G.  Orgel,  Director 
Pupil  Personnel  Services 
2074  Hewlett  Ave. 
Merrick.  N.  Y.  11566 
Ames  Community  School  District 
Lincoln  Building 
120  So.  Kellogg  Ave. 
Ames,  Iowa  50010 

Princeton  Child  Development  Insti- 
tute 

Mr.  David  L.  Homes,  Director 
P.O.  Box  2013 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 


-Continued 
Board   of   Cooperative  Educational 

Services 
9  Maple  St. 
Liberty,  N.Y.  12754 
University  Book  Store 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.  3^01 
Oak  Grove  Center 
1527  Lincoln  Ave. 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401 
Duchesne  Elementary  School 
Att:  Duchesne  Elementary,  Donnette 

Moon 
Duchesne,  Ut.  84021 
Hyacinth  Hill 
P.S.  107  M 
1680  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10029 


SUMMARY  STATEMENTS 

TARGET  POPUUTIONS  AND  STAFF  MEMBERS 
1972-73  TITLE  III  PROJECTS 


Target  populations 


Congressional  district  and  Congressman 


Adminis- 
trators 


Teachers  Students  Parents 


Advisory 
council 


staff 


Paid  by 
title  111 


Paid  by 
LEA 


1.  J.  E.  Hunt   25 

2.  C.  Sandman   37 

3.  J.  Howsrd   2 

4.  F.  Thompson   117 

5.  P.  Frelinghuysen   3 

6.  E.  Forsythe   27 

7.  W.  WIdnall   112 

8.  R.  Roe   2 

9.  H.  Helstoski   120 

10.  P.  Rodino   31 

11.  J.  Minish  

12.  M.  Rinaldo   7 

13.  J.Marazlttl   21 

14.  D.  Daniels   4 

15.  E.  Patten   4 

Total   512~ 


716 
346 
427 
574 
412 
100 
451 
264 
606 
102 
144 
160 
238 
258 
634 


439 

289 

117  . 

833 

652 

851 

934 

785 

130 

800 

482  , 

250 

996 

676 

041 


525 
5,442 

""m 

340 
215 

20 
390 

50 
150 


285 
672 
150 


182 

145 
45 
72 
73 

143 
39 
72 
42 

120 


31 
41 
64 
32 


39 

32 

49 

11 

39 

28 

19 

17 
4  , 
2  . 


14 
13 
6 

30 


26 
38 
47 

3 
41 
20 

9 

67 


7 

44 
1 

18 


5,432    150,275      8,399  1,101 


301 


321 


Note:  An  additional  100,000  students  will  be  surveyed  by  the  project  "Information  System  on  Handicapped  Children' 
Margate  City.  An  additional  150,000  preschool  children  will  be  surveyed  by  "Proiect  CHILD,"  Central  Jersey,  Ewing 
Township. 

Mr.  Ward.  Ajjropo  to  the  case  for  development,  one  of  the  major 
points  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  spend  less  than  1  percent  of  a 
multibillion  dollar  budget  nationally  on  development  in  education.  I 
think  this  is  important,  in.  response  to  an  earlier  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  raised  in  terms  of  "how  do  you  improve  title  I  ?" 

I  think  you  improve  title  I  by  providing  those  products  that  reduce 
the  gap  between  what  we  want  lor  children  and  what  we  are  getting 
for  children. 

In  my  judgment,  no  other  industry  would  consider  operating  with- 
out a  6-  to  10-percent  investment  in  research  and  development.  Few 
would  argue  that  man's  technological  achievements  in  the  past  25 
years,  that  is,  moon  exploration,  new  fabrics,  discoveries  in  the  medi- 
cal field,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  a  heavy  E.  &  Dtin- 
investment. 

For  example,  Bell  Telephone's  operation  would  be  obsolete  without 
Bell  Labs  and  Western  Electric  because  they  provide  the  products  re- 
quired to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  better  services.  Pushbutton 
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plioiies.  :  it  Telestar  communications  are  just  a  few  products  pro- 
duced by  .  .11  Labs  for  the  system. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  title  III  is  the  Bell  Labs  for  education, 
and  like  Bell  Labs,  title  III  is  responsible  for  producing  those  prod- 
ucts needed  by  the  educational  system,  the  products  that  will  reduce 
this  measurable  gap  l>etween  what  the  parents  want  for  their  children 
and  what  we  are  able  to  provide  for  the  children. 

Title  III  is  often  characterized  as  innovation  and  those  special  proj- 
C!cts  and  grants  tliat  sound  very  exciting.  Title  III  in  New  Jersey  is 
much  more  than  that.  Before  title  III  in  New  Jersey  there  w\as  no  di- 
^•ision  of  research  planning  and  evaluation.  The  State's  major  role 
was  administering,  adjudicating,  seeing  to  the  bus  routes,  seeing  school 
buildings  were  built,  seeing  that  teachers  were  certified, 

XoM'j  in  the  New  Jeisey  State  Department  of  Education  and  in  other 
departments  across  this  country,  for  the  first  time  the  departments 
luivo  had  the  people  with  the  skills,  Imowledge,  time,  and  dollars  to 
provide  leadership  in  development.  * 

Title  III  is  the  Federal  connnitmeut  that  demonstrated  to  the  State, 
the  importance  of  development:  The  State  connnitmeut  is  evidenced  by 
l)roviding  five  key  positions  in  the  division  of  research,  planning  and 
(M'aluation:  assistant  commissioner,  director  of  researcli,  director  of 
planningj  director  of  evaluation,  and  director  of  program  develop- 
ment. I 

Title  III  provides  the  technical  assisianee  and  the  manage '  iicnt 
activities  that  are  required  to  run  demonstration  programs.  It  pre  rides 
the  people  tliat  insure  that  the  districts  stay  on  target,  that  the  activi- 
ties are  carried  out.  and  that  economy  of  operation  is  provided.  A 
development  network  insures  economy  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  equip- 
ment is  delivered  and  you  are  ready  to  go  before  you  have  all  the 
people — so  you  are  not  paying  people  who  do  not  have  equipment  to 
carry  out  the  task. 

Title  III  has  made  a  dramatic  difference  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, just  having  these  kinds  of  people  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

What  else  has  happened  in  New  Jersey  that  has  been  importjuit  as 
we  worked  out  this  partnership  between  the  Federal  Goveniment, 
State  govermnent,  and  local  districts — this  is  an  interdependent  part- 
nership, each  with  an  appropriate  division  of  labor,  each  with  an  ap- 
propriate task.  What  else  ? 

Because  the  Federal  Government  has  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  development  in  education,  the  State  legislature,  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernor, have  provided  supplemental  funds  to  title  III  in  the  State 
of  New  Jei'sey. 

For  example,  I  am  now  paid  out  of  State  fimds  as  State  director 
for  program  development.  The  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  division  is  paid  out  of  State  funds.  The  director  of  research,  di- 
rector of  plamiing,  are  all  paid  out  of  State  funds. 

Let  me  identify,  other  supplementary  funds  that  have  been  impor- 
tant, to  development  in  New  Jersey.  Tlie  State  legislature  api^rojn'iated 
$^00,000  in  1972,  to  support  innovation  by  teachers  and  $400,000  for 
learning  centers.  Now  we  have  teachers  in  our  State  that  are  innova- 
tors, we  have  teacliers  who  are  writers,  and  teachei-s  that  are  consult- 
ants. 

We  established  an  intermediate  unit  (Educational  Improvement 
Center)  on  a  pilot  basis  to  put  this  technical  assistance,  this  develop- 
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mont  capability,  in  close  i)voxiinity  to  schools  in  regions  of  tlic  State. 
One  of  the  problems  with  title  II 'was  that  those  school  districts  that 
had  anciirnry  staffs  were  the  ones  that  got  the  dollars.  They  were  the 
ones  with  the;  time  and  laiow^ledge  to  develop  the  progi*ams.  By  putting 
a  unit  in  close'  proximity  to  schools  in  one  area  of  the  States,  all  schools 
now  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  paiticipato  in  development 

How  has  this  pilot  worked  out?'  What  has  been  the  payotf?  Whom 
have  w^e  convinced?  Here  again,  State  government  has  contributed  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  pick  up  the  operation  of  that  intennedi- 
ate  unit.  Since  then  we  have  established  one  other  unit  whicli  is  in 
operation  suppoi-ted  by  title  III;  we  have  two  more  to  install  with 
the  promissary  note,  that  these  will  be  picked  up  as  pait  of  the  State's 
fiscal  commitment  to  carry  out  the  development  task  in  education. 

The  following,  though  a  bit  technical,  is  in  my  judgment  important. 
Why  do  we  have  all  this  capability?  Wliy  all  this  organizational  struc- 
ture? Let,  me  go  through  the  six  items  which  you  have  before  you  in 
the  testimony,  uecause  1  think  they  are  the  critical  element  of  develop- 
ment. 

One,  as  I  said,  is  to  insune  equal  opportmiity  for  each  district  to 
paiticipate  in  development. 

Second  is  to  insure  that  research  findings  will  be  applied  in  all 
school  districts  and  used  in  decisionmaking.  There  must  be  a  system 
to  retrieve  the  research  that  is  on  the  shelves  whicli  must  be  applied 
to  the  problems  that  have  been  identified  by  the  local  school  districts 
so  we  have  better  clues  as  to  what  will  work  and  what  will  not  work. 

We  need  planning  so  that  we  have  ongoing  assessment.  We  could 
not  even  evaluate  the  first  title  III  projects  5  years  ago.  We  could 
not  evaluate  them  because  when  our  evaluatoi*s  returned  from  their 
project  visits,  they  said:  "We  cannot  measure  it.  They  have  no  specific 
objectives.  They  have  not  stated  clearly  wiiat  results  they  want  to 
have  as  a  basis  for  writing  this." 

So  they  sat  down  and  said:  "Let's  write  the  objectives  together. 
Let's  put  them  down  in  measurable  terms.  Now  we  will  detenninc 
how  well  vou  have  done." 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  title  III  projects  without  objectives  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  today.  There  is  no  project  that  is  approved 
that  does  not  have  an  evaluation  system  built  m  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

Another  indicator  that  we  mean  what  we  say  is  that  programs 
fail  and  program  moneys  are  cut  off  when  they  are  not  producing 
results,  sometimes  because  a  local  project  director  says,  "I  am  not 
producing," 

In  addition  to  insuring  adequate  program  alternatives,  to  insur- 
ing evalution,  we  must  diffuse  successful  programs.  We  do  not  even 
use  the  word  "dissemination"  any  lon^r  but  talk  about  "how  do 
you  get  programs  that  work"  installed  m  places  where  similar  needs 
exist? 

That  means  in  the  beginning  -vyhen  they  initiate  the  project,  some- 
body has  to  say,  "Did  you  analyze  that  market?  Do  you  know  who  is 
going  to  use  it  ?"  This  is  now  determined  in  the  beginning.  Later  you 
will  hear' how  we  do  it  through  a  producer-consuraer  concept  to  get 
programs  that  work  into  the  school  districts  that  can  use  the  pro- 
grams, f 
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These  are  not  just  claims.  Tliis  difTusioii  plan  is  bein^  iiupJemonted  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  department  is  staffed  and  organized.  Tlie " 
intermediate  units  are  there..  The  dollars  have  been  committed  to 
them.  (Although  I  would  be  greatly  concerned  if  we  lost  the  fiscal 
support.)'!  •  :  : 

Very  quickly,  let  me  hit  on  8  or  10  kinds  of  results  produced  by 
title  III  in  New  Jersey. 

Title. III. in  New  Jersey  is  one-tliird  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
State  applying  for  development  money.  Despite  the  fact  we  turned 
down  90  pei-cent  of  the  applicants,  one-third  of  tlie  schools  are  ap- 
plyiiig.  Schools  that  are  still  looking  for  alternatives,  tliougli  we  in- 
sist on  a  rigorous  development  process. 

Title  III  is  thousands  of  teachers  being  trained  to  implement  new 
programs ;  5,000  alone  by  one  of  the  intermediate  units. 

Title  Ill'is  150,000  students  in  new  programs. 

Title  III  is  new  skills  for  professionals.  It  is  better  decisionmaking. 
It  is  new  relationships  with  business  and  industi^  and  Avith  people 
that  live  in  our  communities. 

It  is  assessment  in  education.  It  is  determining  what  is  important, 
through  goal  setting  and  assessment — it  is  determining  what  is  the  gap 
between  what  we  want  for  children  and  what  we  are  achieving,  be- 
cause it  is:  only  as  we  can  determine  that,  does  development  laiow  \\'hat 
it  ought  to  be  putting  its  dollars  and  energies  on. 

Title  III  is  the  application  of  research,  yes  it  is  the  application  of 
a  new  tedmology^  much  of  which  has  been  borrowed  from  other  fields, 
and  which  promises  to  bring  education  into  tlie  twentieth  century. 

Title  III  is  validation  of  development  product^.  'Later  you  will  hear 
we  have  12  products  that  have  been  nationally  validated.  That  means 
you  can  diffuse  that  product.  That  means  if  another  school  uses  it 
we  are  almost  assured  tliat  they  will  get  results. 

So  title  III  is  consumer  protection.  Title  III  is  accountability.  It 
is  results,  and  it  is  getting  results. 

In  closing  this  poition  of  our  testimony,  I  want  to  impress  on  the 
committee  we  can  prove  a  100-percent  adoption  rate  of  title  III 
projects.  This  happened  last  yea;r.  We  can  show  you  the  progress 
toward  that  100  percent  figure. 

We  can  show  it  is  an  interdependent  complete  system.  It  cannot 
work  if  one  element  is  in  control  and  does  not  work  witliout  the 
other  elements.  For  example,  no  one  can  better  determine  what  it 
is  that  needs  to  be  done  for  pliildren  than  the  people  that  live  in  the 
schools.  But  they  need  an  instrument  and  they  need  a  method  to 
gather  the  data  and  present  their  goals  in  dear  terms.  They  cannot 
provide  the  development  money,  however,  because  they  are  spending 
all  their  money  just  to  run  the  schools. 

So  title  lit — in  closing  this  part— is  focusing  on  tlie  results  for 
children,  not  on  the  means;  even  though  it  is  exciting  to  talk  about 
team  teaching  and  other  innovations,  title  III  focuses  on  what  are 
the  results  in  terms  of  the  kids?  I  think  that  is  the  central  question. 

Now  I  would  like  to  move  on  and  introduce  Dr.  Jim  Caulfield,  who 
is  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  Union  Townshij),  who  will 
talk  about :  What  has  title  III  meant  to  Union,  what  has  it  meant  to 
the  children  in  Union  Township?  Has  it  had  impact  on  children  in 
other  places,  because  title  III  is,  as  you  know,  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram,        -i:-.-.--;       ;      ■:  ■ 
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Dr.  Caui^fikm).  I  si)eak  to  you  fi'om  tlic  troncli.  A  school  systiMU 
typical  of  many  school  systems.  A  thumbnail  sketch  of  our  district 
would  be:  We  are  in  the  Greater  Newark  area,  greater  Metropolitan 
New  York  area.  We  have  53,000  population,  8,500  student  popula- 
tion. Average  family  income  is  approximately  $12,000-$  14,000  a  year. 
We  spent  $1,000  per  child  per  year,  this  past  fiscal  year. 

Tlie  system  was  totally  integrated  as  of  1009.  Fifty  percent  of  our 
students  go  on  to  college.  We  have  six  Iv-through-5  schools  and  one 
central  school  for  6th  grade ;  two  junior  highs  and  one  senior  high. 
;  However,  in  the  last  Pi  years,  two  of  our  budgets  were  voted  down, 
so  the  people  are  veiy  cost-conscious.  We  liave  to  be  very  cost-conscious. 

Xinotythrec  i^ei'cent  of  our  total  budget  goes  for  'mandated  costs, 
mandated  by  law.  Seven  percent  thoi'ofore  is  really  within  tlie  province 
of  tlie  board  of  education  to  spend.  And  of  that  7  percent,  they 
must  give  t]»e  liigliost  ]n*iority  to  teacher  salaries,  to  books,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  other  kinds  of  maintenance  costs,  so  that  actually 
there  are  no  fiscal  resources  for  development.  This  is  just  a  fact  oi 
life. 

Tlie  regular  district,  the  oi-dinary  district,  has  all  it  can  do  to 
keep  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Yet  we  do  have  very  real  problems, 
leai'uing  problems,  in  the  school  system.  We  have  veiy  real  problems 
foi*  wliich  solutions  have  to  be  devloped,  yet  we  have  no  dollars  for 
it.  And  it  has  been  through  title  III  that  we  have  been  able  to  serve 
tliose  needs. 

We  had  three  specific  needs  that  were  serviced  by  the  kinds  of 
products  tliat  you  see  here  on  my  left. 

The  first  one — in  1967  we  realized  that  approximately  20  percent 
of  any  school  population  often  suffei*  from  percejitual  problems,  a 
minor  leai'ning  problem  that  will  interfere  with  the  whole  instruc- 
tional process.  We  knew  that  this  had  been  proven  by  research.  We 
also  knew  that  a  solution  had  been  developed  on  a  clinical  level  in 
the  United  States  hut  liad  never  been  installed  through  development 
in  a  school  system. 

We  felt  we  had  rui  obligation  to  oui'  kindergarten  and  primary 
gi*ade  chiMren  to  move  this  from  the  research  and  clinical  stage  into 
actual  implementation.  We  addressed  this  problem  to  the  State  edu- 
cation department  and  were  granted  funds  to  develop  this  program 
and  to  install  it. 

Now  you  see  before  yon  here  in  the  double  kit  a  500  card  "activity 
bank"  which  came  out  of  the  ?>-year  program,  Thi?  is  a  tested  group 
of  exercises  which  were  applied  in  our  district,  and  through  being 
applied  in  our  district  we  were  able  to  increase  the  reading  level  of 
our  youngsters. 

In  one  pilot  school,  no  child  in  the  tliird  grade  havins:  gone  through 
this  3-;^^ear  ]n*ogram  needed  any  more  remediation.  We  showed  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  project  ,  were  brought  upto  grade 
level  in  reading.  Cliildren  who  were  in  tlie  bottom  20  percent  of  the 
group  when  we  brought  them  into  kindergarten — children  who  were 
going  to  know  a  lot  of  failure — we  were  able  to  overcome  this  failure 
and  help  them  to  new  success. 

It  was  through  title  III  i*esources  we  were  able  to  develop  this 
kind  of  activity.  Not  only  that,  but  because  we  were  able  to  package 
this  in  our  own  school  system  and  deliver  it  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  now  have  it  installed  in  30  States  in  134  different  districts — 
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I  am  sure,  in  districts  in  yo\ir  own  constituency  or  cei'tainly  in  yom 
own  State — at  a  mininial  cost. 

Those  kit.s—  the  minimal  cost  is  :  5  cents  an  activity  and  pi'oratod 
over  tlio  100,000  cliildrcii  now  possibly  hv'mis  cxpo^:cd  to  it — tliis  is 
absolutely  minimal. 

Tliis  lias  been  tlirou/^Ii  your  olVoi'fs  to  suj)])ly  the  State  witli  title  III 
funds  and,  thoi'efoiv,  we  have  been  nble  to  deliver  a  i)roduct  not  only  to 
our  own.clnldi*en  bntto  cbilibvn  iii  liU districts  in  i^O  States. 

Tlio  second  problem  we  addi^essed  was  th(»  pollution  pi-ol)]em.  We 
did  vecopiixe  Ncmv  »lei-sey  as  the  most  densi^ly  po])\ilatod  State  in  the 
Nation. AVc  are  m  the  <i'i-eater  inctr()])olitan  area.  We  have  acute  ocol- 
oii'ical  pi-oblems.  We  felt  it  absolutely  necosary.to  l)uild  a  kindei-^n rten 
tbroua'li  ^-rado  12  pollution  pi'oo  i'am  to  teacli  the  children  Avlint  ai'c  sonic 
of  the  aA-ailabh*  resoui-ces  and  strate<ries  to  overcomci  tliese  pi'oblems. 

We  addressed  this  i)i'oblem  to  our  State  depai'tment,  ami  a^rain, 
tlirou<rh  the  cpiality  of  the  a])]:)lic.ation,  we  wei'e  oTanted  the  funds  to 
develoj)  a  lcinder5rarten  throu<i'h  <i'rade  12  ])i-0i:ram.  Oni*  own  teachei'S 
workin<r  aftei*  si^hool,  woi'kiu'r  sinnmers,  our  owji  stafT,  vrere  able  to 
de\*elop  a  K~12  i)rooTam.  Tliese  packaues  were  of  sufficient  quality  to 
att.i*act  the  attention  of  some  inajoi*  ])\iblishin.£r  liouses.  Not  only  did 
we  want  to  pi'ovide  this  pi'Oiri'am  for  ourselves,  but  we  wanted  to  con- 
trol costs  and  dissemii>ate  it  totlje  17,000  districts  in  the  United  States^ 
;MeGi-aw-Hill  did  take  the  option  on  this. 

We  built  cousti-aints  into  the  conti*act  wliicli  limit  to  $100  the  avei'- 
a^e  cost  of  tJiis  product.  We  also  made  it  in  such  a-  fashion  that  none  of 
tlic  materials  are  consumed  in  use;  tlius  it  is  available  to  30  childreii 
on  1-week  imits,  s<>  that  ?>(>  dilTerent  classrooms  can  \ise  tliis  material  in 
a  year.  In  af^iven  year,  UOSO  students  can  uk*.  this  material,  and  there- 
fore the  cost  a<rain  is  less  than  10  cents  per  child,  and  the  materials  can 
be  nsed  year  in  and  year  out. 

We  Avere  able  to  control  the  quality  and  we  wei'c  able  to  control  the 
distribution  and  the  cost  of  the  prodiict,  and  we  found  a  vehicle  to  <?et 
it  ontto  the  public. 

The  tliird  problem  we  addi'ossed  oni'S(*lves  to,  that  we  presently  are 
developin<i^,  is  in  the  area  of  visual  litei*acy.  We  found  children  coming* 
into  school  lackinii-  concentration,  lackinji*  the  span  of  attention  neces- 
sarv  to  make  for  effective  learnin'r. 

AVe  have  now  instituted  a  ])i'0|L>'i'am  called  See.  tlie  Speciiic  Edu- 
cation of  the  Eye,  to  address  ourselves  directly  to  the  prima ly  jyi^radc 
cliildren  to  help  them  to  focus  through  visual  kinds  of  stimuli. 

We  are  produciiifv  these  materiafs  in-house  and  disseminatiuii'  them 
now  to  8,500  children  in  a  number  of  districts  in  Xew  JeiVicy  and  the 
two  iicit^liboi'ini^  States.  This  is  a  i)ro<i*rani  in  embryo,  but  it  loolcs  as 
tJiout^h  W(^  have  another  successful  vehick^  wliich  -  an  hn  disseminated 
at  minimal  cost. 

Tli(»se  Avere  needs  serviced  througli  title  III  grants*  all  three  of  them. 
I'liev  were  real  problems.  We  could  not  have  siM'viced  tliein  Avitliout 
this  kind  of  funding.  We  had  the  need:  w(i  did  not  liave  the  fiscal 
resources.  These  /iscal  resom^ces  were  sought  and  accpiired  tJirouirh  the 
State  thi-ough  title  III. 

We  delivei*ed  the  product,  maintained  the  vehicles,  and  have 
disseminated  the  material  beyond  our  own  districts. 

I  think  that  sums  up  our  p(>sitioji. 

Mr.  LEH:^rAX  [presiding).  Tluuik  yon,  Dr.  Caulfield. 
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Two  problems:  One,  as  a  school  board  mernboi\  we  founcl  occn> 
sioiially  in  our  own  urea  in  Dado  County  we  were  doin<r  sonie=  develop- 
ment programs  specifically  in  educational  TV  that  were  already 
available  to  ns. 

In  order  to  make  this  kind  of  pi^o^^ium  more  viable  and  more  self- 
sustaining  and  Avith  levss  duplication — when  you  develop  test  pro^i*ains, 
Iiow  do  you  know  tlioro  is  not  a  proG:i*am,  for  instance,  already  devel- 
oped almost  identical  to  this  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  or  Miami,  Fla.,  or 
Detroit,  MicliJ 

On  all  these  innovati^'e  pro^^rams,  wliat  do  you  do  to  prevent  costly 
duplication  and  to  protect  this  kmd.  of  title  III  program  from  being 
criticized  by  tlio  enemies  of  this  kind  of  thiag,  and  Avliat  do  you  pro- 
pose that  this  committee  do  in  order  to  protect  this? 

Dr.  CAtTLFrKr.D.  I  think  you  have  alread}^  established  the  controls 
in  tlie  sense  that  tlirouo'Ii  title  III  there  is  an  ERIC  data  bank  that  we 
address  oui'selves  to  before  we  would  enter  any  of  these  projects. 

In  other  words,  we  would  make  research  of  these  ERIC  banks 
and  of  tlie  State  education  department's  available  resources  so  there 
should  not  be  duplication. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  should  not  be  two  or  three  pilots  going 
on  in  tlie  United  States,  so  tliere  can  be  a  cross-check.  I  do  not  believe 
that  yon  have  to  limit  a  project  to  1  of  the  17,000  districts. 

Mi\  Liai^i  AN.  I  know  this  bank  is  available,  bnt  is  there  any  mandate 
tliat  says  you  must  check  it  out  against  the  bank  before  you  get  started  ? 
Are  tiicre  any  ways  in  which  several  school  districts  would  get  the  same 
]-)rob]enis  and  could  pool  resoui'ces  and  develop  these  tilings,  and  notiii 
isolated  i")oekots  over  the  country  but  in  conjunction  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Wapj).  Let  me  aslcDr.  Ogclen,  wdio  is  working  with  this. 

Dr.  Ogdkx.  I  tliink  this  is  a  terribly  important  question.  We  handle 
it  ill  New^Tel•scy  through  tlie  application  i"»rocess. 

M\\  LiciiKAx.  It  is  Jiot  an,  in-State  pi-oblem,  it  is  a  jSTa/tional  problem. 

I)i\  OoDEX.  We  I'cquire  that  all  projects  be  based  on  adequate  search 
.  of  what  currently  is  going  on.  ERIC  is  very  handy  for  that  pui'ppse. 
We  also  use  other  forms  of  search. 

We  use  our  own  experience.  This  is  whei'e  the  State  department 
plays  a  very  active  role.  We  also  combine  projects.  When  pieople  con/ 
in  Avith  similar  needs  or  ideas,  we  try  hard  to  put  them  together,  maybe 
funding  one  district  that  seems  to  have  the  best  gi'ip  on  the  problem, 
building  right  from  the.  beginning  others  into  that  area. 

Obviously^  the  U.S.  OiFice  of  Education  has  to  play  a  role  in  this 
whole  situation  of  avoiding  duplication. 

?>Ir.  Ward.  Part  of  our  development  system  is  providing  capability 
at  State  level,  worlcing  closely  with  the  Federal,  so  that  we  Imve  that 
kind  of  data.  For  instance,  in  the  intermediate  miit  that  I  described 
earlier,  there  is  a  research  hiformation  base  that  provides  guidance  to 
the  local  distinct  as  to  wliat  lias  been  and  has  not  been  done. 

AVe  have  adopted  80  programs  that  have  been  developed  in  other 
j>]aces  in  tlie  countiy.  We  liave  not  reinvented  the  wlieel  in  JS'ew  Jci\sey, 
b(*cause  of  the  research  and  information  base  that  we  have. 

ilr.  Lr.niMAx.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  then.  Woidd  j'ou  have  any  objec- 
tion if  this  committee  would  write  some  provision  into  the  new  title 
III  provisions  under  possible  new  law  that  would  give  this  kind  of 
protection  so  that  title  III  funds  would  not  be  duplicated  throughout 
these  programs;  these  programs  would  not  be  d'\plicated,  but  would 
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:  protect  title  Ill  mouey  from  the  kind  of  criticism  it  is  subjected  to  now. 

TJiat  is  what  I  would  like  to  see.  ^s'ot  only  would  wo  <^et  imiybe 
Louisville,  Ky.,  doing  the  kind  of  program  you  could  use  in  Union,  but 
Union  doing  the  kind  of  program  you  could  use  in  Houston,  and  I 
think  wo  could  spread  tlie  money  better  in  this  way. 

Dr.  Ogdex.  We  have  a  specific  recommendation  on  how  that  might, 
be  done. 

Mr.  Toweltj.  On  page  7  you  stated  that  the  reading  program — 
kindei'garten,  first,  and  second  grade — was  developed  and  tlie  third 
year  children  in  this  program  needed  no  more  remedial  attention. 

Dr.  Caxjlfikld.  In  one  of  the  pilot  schools,  as  we  traced  the. children 
through  and  got  feedback  on  evaluation,  we  found  by  third  grade,  tliis 
population  which  had  been  in  the  bottom  10  percent  of  all  the  incoming 
kindergarten  classes  and  wqvq  potential  learixing  problems,  through 
tJie  activities  and  throagh  the  perceptual  training  teacher,  they  were 
.not  in  any  remedial  program  and  that  in  fact  their  aveiiige  .reading 
level  was  on  grade  level,  which  would  never  have  bccti.  predicted. 

;Mr.  TowKLL.  Is  there  continued  follow-through  so  we  can  learn  more 
about  our  system  ?  Have  you  continued  to  follow  that  group  ?  .  . 

Dr.  Caijlfield.  AVe  have  a  jacket  on  every  one  of  the  children  we 
began  with.  There  is  an  attrition  rate  borcause  of  movi:^fr  and  so  on. 
We  will  reevaluate  annually  or  every  .2  years  as  they  move  thmugh 
the  schools.  We  found  this  is  not  washed  out.  I  thinlc  that  is  what  you 
are  getting  at.  . 

Mr.  TowELL.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at,  because  I  know  in  some 
programs  v/e  tend  to  see  a  startling  jump  in  any  given  ye^ir  pr;6-mohths 
period  of, the  program,  and  then  there,  is  a  bad  falloff.  I  am  concerned 
tJiat  we  put  money  into  programs  where  somebody,  can  cpme  in  before 
us  and  testify  the  program  worked  beautifully,  and  a  year  later  we  are 
back  where  we  were.  \  ,  '  ' 

.  Dr,  CxVTJLFiELD.  There  is  no  panacea.  I  think  there  are  children  who 
will  have  continuing  learning  problems.  I  think  no  program  will  bring 
100  percent  perfect  results.  AVe  will  still  have  to  work  with  a  number 
of  these  children  right  on  through.  Some  will  need  i^mediation. 

But  we  f  0^1  this  is  a  viable  kmd  of  thing  to  put  in  the  hands  of  class- 
room teacliers  who  are  desperate  for  something  to  use  with  those  four 
or  five  children  who  are  not  responding  to  anything. 

j\Ir.  TowELL.  One  other  question,  which  I  thiidc  comes  up  in  other 
govermnent  activities.  Obviously,  Federal  money  is  being  spent  in  a 
program  which  you  developed  in  some  of  the  enviromnental  fields  that 
went  on  to  be  developed  by  a  private  company  and  sold.  There  are 
people  in  and  out  of  government  who  would  complain  that  Govern- 
ment research  has  gone  to  develop  a  private  program.  Do  you  ha^^e 
any  feelings  about  that? 

Dr.  Caulfield.  Dr.  Ogden  controlled  the  contract  procedures. 
Maybe  she  would  like  to  respond. 

I)r.  Ogden.  Under  this  agreement — and  we  miderstand  it  is  one  of 
the  first  mider  title  III — the  copyright  for  this  material  was  not  sold 
and  is  not  held  by  McGraw-Hill.  It  is  held  by  Union  Township  public 
schools.  .     J       =  . 

McGraw-Hill  is  under  a  contractual  arrangemo2it  to  disseminate 
the  materials  which  is  slightly  dijfferent  than  would  be  a  normal  pub- 
lishing kind  of  agreement.  It  was  determined,  and  we  have  complex 
procedures — this  does  not  happen  automatically — that  to  disseminate 
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this  project,  the  only  cost-effective  way  of  doing  it,  and  we  explored 
State  printing  and  local  printing,  was  to  do  it  through  a  publisher. 

So  it  was  a  detenninatibn  of  the  commissioner  of  education  iu  New 
Jersey,  because  it  is  a  State  planned  program,  to  go  that  route. 

The  other  materials  developed  in  Union  are  bein^  distributed 
through  just  regular  printing  channels  and  disseminated  at  cost.  ]^ut 
the  pollution  one — if  you  have  time  later,  you  will  see  involves  woi*king 
models  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  that  kind 
of  i-cproduction. 

Mr.  TowELL.  I  am  not  against  using  a  private  organization  to  do 
it.  I  do  think  perhaj^s  you  have  built  in  the  leverage  that  the  taxpayers 
should  be  concerned  about. 

Dr.  OcnEX.  We  also  have  built  in  a  half-million  dollars  wliich 
!McvGraw-Hill  is  estimating  they  are  putting  into  mai'ketiug  this 
product  and  providing  staff  across  the  country.  So  we  feel  their  con- 
tribution has  been  much  more  than  what  wc  put  into  tlie  development. 

Mr.  Ward.  The  royalties  come  back  to  the  system  and  they  use 
tliese  funds  to  continue  the  development  in  terms  of  how  you  get  en- 
vironmentally literate  citizens. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  others  are  waitijig  to  testify.  Should  avc 
move  on  with  Dr.  Ogden's  statement? 

Dr.  Ogden.  Let  me  introduce  this  by  saying,  "What  do  we  moan  Ijy 
success?  In  title  III  we  define  success  as  a  sigiiilicant  difference  in  tlie 
Jearning  of  cLildreJU  It  is  fine  to  sa^^;  wc  printed  the  cuiTiculum  and 
so-many  teachers  showed  up;  but  when  it  comes  down  to  it,  the  ([ues- 
tion  is  "what  impact  does  it  have  in  the  classroom 

These  statistics  were  taken  from  independent  evaluations  of  title 
III  in  New  Jersej^,  and  the  specific  i^roje  t  statistics  are  hastnl  on  in- 
dependent evaluations  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  pl'oject^s. 

Everything  does  not  succeed  under  title  III.  TVe  foimd  that  approx- 
imately 03  percent  of  the  projects  last  year  have  hard  evidem'c  that 
they  are  meeting  all  of  their  objectives;  29  percent  are  meeting  some 
of  them  or  they  are  meeting  them  to  a  degree  but  not  what  was 
projected. 

Approximately  8  percent  either  have  no  evidence  of  m(^».ting  the 
objectives  or  there  is  evidence  that  shows  tliey  did  not  meet  them.  I 
miglit  mention  that  over  the  past  few  j^ears  we  Jiave  closed  nint?  projects 
for  failing  to  meet  objectives. 

Another  important  indicator  of  success — and  it  gets  at  some  of  the 
things  you  cannot  measm*e  by  tests — is  adoption  reports,  what  happens 
after  title  III  locally. 

Our  iiiformation  indicates  the  following:  Starting  in  1070,  the  State 
took  the  program  over  in  1969,  so  1970  was  the  first  year  we  had  a  lot 
of  pi'ojects  terminating  luider  Federal  funds — 71  percent  were  con- 
tijuied  in  some  fonn.  Of  that,  42  i^ercent  wore  full  oojitinnation.s.  20 
were  ])artial.  The  same  overall  figure  in  1971 :  however,  as  you  can  see 
from  the  graph,  many  moi*e  of  the  projects  were  continued  in  full. 

Last  year,  in  1972,  we  had  100  j^ercent  adoption  of  terminating 
pi'ojects  and  they  were  all  in  full. 

We  thhik  it  is  important  not  only  to  get  the  results  but  to  try  to 
•figui-e  out  why  you  get  the  results,  either  the  success  or  the  failure.  I 
think  the  State,  Federal,  and  local  cooperation  in  terms  of  planning 
is  probably  the  biggest  element  in  success. 
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Wo  find  that  local  districts  arc  good  at  idonfifying  I'oal  pi'oblcnis 
and  coming  up  with  good  ideas.  But  in  general,  thev  do  not  have  the 
<lcvelopineiit  people.  It  would  not  be  cost-clVectivc  for  them  to  have 
the  people  tliat  could  do  the  resoarcli,  to  find  out  if  there  is  duplica- 
tion, to  do  evaluation  designs,  to  identify  programs  and  basic  research 
tliat  might  impact  or  impro\'e  their  solution. 

Accountability  all  through  the  project  is  something  else  we  found 
necessary.  It  is  not  enough  to  start  oft'  with  a  good  project.  We  found 
thixt  in  that  first  yeur  wlicn  somebody  takes  the  paper  product  and 
translates  it  in  the  school,  if  you  are  not  right  there  to  help  them  to 
do  the  monitoring,  to  keep  track,  to  build  in  the  accountabil .  ty,  to 
feed  back  information,  you  get  into  trouble  with  a  lot  of  projects,  and 
this  is  another  way  of  maximizing  success. 

We  also  found  out  the  cost  is  hnportant.  Not  the  initial  cost,  not 
what  it  cost  to  develop  the  pollution  kit  initially;  but  "What  does 
it  cost  to  adopt  that  project  after  it  is  developed?"  So  from  that  we 
learjied  we  do  not  start  oft'  by  funding  a  project  that  is  going  to  cost 
$1,000  additional  per  student  to  maintain.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference if  it  is  the  most  successful  program  in  the  world,  no  district  is 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  to  adopt  such  a  program.  So  looking  at  a 
pi*ogi*am  early  and  askijig,  "Is  this  somethiiig  that,  if  it  is  succe.ssful, 
can  be.  adopted  ?"  is  important. 

We  also  found  that  working  with  other  title  programs  has  been  an 
impoitant  factor,  and  we  have  some  coopei*ative  agreements.  I  would 
lilce  to  mention  a  couple  ov  specific  projects.  Union  Township  projects 
arc  not  our  oiil;;  examples  of  successful  ones. 

^I  think  an  impoitant  one  is  a  cooperative  project  we  Inu-e  with  title 
T  in  an  inner  city  district,  where  children  for  3  ycai's  have  been  achiev- 
ing at  the  national  norm  and  on  tlio  same  level  as  a  white  suburban 
district  next  door.  Those  achievements(3nive  been  maintained  for  3 
years. 

Title  III  provided  the  development  capital,  the  evaluation,  the  ac- 
countability: title  I  i)rovided  additional  staff',  the  aides,  and  tlie 
materials. 

Another  important  project  was  one  where  special  education  children 
were  isolated  from  tli^ii^-peers;  tliis  is  a  conunon  i)roblem  throughout 
the  Unit<^d  States.  Tlieir  achievement  record  was  not  very  good,  either. 
As  a  result  of  the  program  tluit  was  implemented,  their  jicliie\'ement  is 
nuich  higher.  They  are  now  back  with  their  peers. 

The  classroom  teachei's  who  received  these  children  are  very  enthusi- 
astic about  it.  Parents  are  enthusiastic.  And  it  did  something  else,  it 
I'educed  the  cost  of  educating  those  cliildren  by  one-third  in  that 
district. 

That  one  innovation  alone,  if  it  was  spread  over  Xew  Jersey^  could 
result  in  savings  of  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  what  we  spend  on 
title  III  a  year. 

A  final  point,  and  probably  the  most  impoitant,  what  was  behind 
the  question  before,  it  is  not* just  enough  to  build  the  research  in  so 
you  do  not  duplicate  or  "reinvent  the  wheel'':  it  is  also  getting  the 
projects  out.  Title  III  is  a  demonstration  project.  It  is  impoitant  that 
it  be  successful  in  Union,  X»J.,  or  in  Paterson,  or  in  Newark.  But  the 
l)urpose  of  the  act  is  to  develop  products  that  lots  of  people  can  use. 
So  the  whole  area  of  dissemination  has  become  more  important.  Cer- 
tainly, national  validation,  and  validation  efforts  that  States  have 
undertaken  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


For  the  first  time  this  year,  wc  will  know  if  California  says,  "I  have 
a  successful  project,-'  what  they  mean  by  that  Education  does  not  need 
just  mounds  of  more  materials.  What  Ave  need  are  some  products  which 
we  can  prove  work. 

We  have  also  found  that  dissemination  is  not  automatic.  OriginaUy, 
we  assumed  that  if  something  worked,  people  would  adopt  it ;  we  found 
that  is  not  so.  Our  studies  have  shown  that  peo])le  are  just  as  apt  to 
adopt  failures  as  they  are  to  adopt  successes,  if  the  materials  look 
flashy  and  if  it  is  not  too  expensive. 

So  building  hi  a  State  and  ?s\ational  level  of  control  of  dissemination 
is  as  important  as  pushing  dissemination.  Some  of  the  results  that  we 
JiiVVG  been  able  to  document — and  these  are  xgyj  mininmm— 185  dis- 
tricts in  New  Jersey  have  adopted  projects  that  wc  have  developed 
in  our  State;  250  districts  hi  New  Jersey  have  adopted  title  III 
projects- from  other  States.  Approximately' 30  other  States  are  using 
products 'that  we  have  developed. 

I  think-  in  the  future  we  can  do  nnicli  better  in  the  ai'ea  of  disscniin- 
iiation.  C;(irvainly,  iiationnl  validation  is  gomg  to  lead  the'  yway. 

Wo  now  fund'  just  local  districts  with  validated  projects  to  do  dis- 
ponunatioii,  rather  than  giAdng  every  project  5  percent  for  dissemina- 
tion to  hejjrin  with.  We  pool  tlie  dissejninatioji  resources  and  <^ive  tiiem 
to  the  projects  that  work,  so  they  can  provide  the  technical  assistance, 
training,  and  the  materials  to  other  people  that  want  to  adopt  the 
projects. 

We  alsb  disseminate  on  a  conti'olled  basis  the  results  of  all  our 
l^rojects.  We  do  it  in  one  place  and  we  do  it  as  a  State  department 
report.  We  dovrt  let  the  local  district  make  the  claiins  for  the  projects. 
We  take  the  evidence,  write  it  up,  and  distributed  kind  of  a' consumei' 
repoii;  annually. 

But  most  of  the  money  goes  into  those  programs,  those  programs 
that  work.  The  ones  we  can  document  have  a  real  impact  on  the  kids. 
I  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  future  of  title  III :  it  is  not  only  getting 
products  that  work,  but  dissenunatiiig  those  that  work.  *' 

j\Ir.  Ward.  Wi\i\t  you  liave  lieard  \rp  to  this  point  is  the  i*esiilts  of  7 
years  of  concentrated  effort  on  "How  do  you  better  meet  the  needs  of 
the  young  people  in  our  State?" 

I  have  about  two  pages  of  concluding  statements.  I  want  to  say  we 
hope  you  agree  that  education,  a  niultibillion-doUar  industry,  Inust 
have  development  capability. 

We  hope  that  yon  agree  that  the  New  Jersey  story  of  title  III  has 
hard  data  which  says  that  wlien  you  provide  capability  time,  money, 
and  a  systeinatic  approach  to  change  that  includes  in  tlic  process  all  the 
people  and  institutions  to  be  affected  by  the  change,  you  get  positive  re- 
sults and  that  j^ou  have  the  evidence. 

Wo  hope  that  j^ou  agree  that  title  III  has  produced  valid  products 
that  offer  solutions  that  can  be  trusted.  For  the  first  time,,  education 
may  have  its  own  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

We  hope  that  you  agree  that  title  III  has  demonstrated  you  can 
influence  how  the  big  money,  the  operation  money,  is  spent. 

For  example,  in  our  State,  tlie  development  capability  has  been  ap- 
plied beyond  title  III.  Development  assistance  has  been  provided  for: 
Bilingual  education,  title  I  programs  (Dale  Avenue  title  HI  project) , 
environmental  progranis.  The  result  lias  been  that  monies  appropri- 
ated in  tlife^e  categories  are  better  spent.  • 
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As  you  know,  people  arc  saying  the  millions  for  coniponsatoiy  edu- 
cation have  been  M'astcd,  that  compensatory  education  docs  not  work, 
and  yet  you  Imow  that  thousands  of  children  need  pro^n^ams  that 
compensate  for  their  disadvantaged  state. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  compen- 
satory education  concept.  What  is  wrong  is  that  we  need  more,  pro- 
grams tliat  work — programs  that  have  demonstrated  a  measurable 
result.  Yes,  programs  that  do  what  tliey  say 'they  will  do.  Programs 
tliat  title  III  can  produce. 

Finally,  we  hope  you  agi'ee  that  with  the  limited  money  available 
to  education,  we  just  cannot  continue  to  spend  money  on  untested, 
poorly  designed  curriculum.  We  nuist  have  a  Bell  Labs  and  a  Western 
Electric  component  in  education  if  we  ai*e  to  meet  our  commitment 
of  insuring-that  each  individual  will  be  provided  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  his  full  educational  potential. 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  title  III  community  of  the  Nation 
stands  ready  to  provide  the  evidence  to  show  that  planning  and  de- 
velopment is  an  educational  imperative  and  hop'^  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  the  work  it  began  in  1965  when  in  i:s  wisdom  it  passed 
the  Elementarjr  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

The  question  in  my  judgment,  is  not:  Should  we  continue  title  TIT? 
The  question  should  be:"lTow  many  more  development  dollars  are 
needed  to  insure  the  best  use  of  the  operational  funds  presently  avail- 
able? TTow  do  we  get  better  results  from  the  billions  we  arc  spending 
already?  '  * 

We  think  that  we  have  made  a  case  for  development.  We  hope  that 
you  agree.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  TowELT..  One  question.  Dr.  Ogden. 

Perhaps  it  slipped  by  me.  You  mentioned  in  part  of  the  program 
that  3'on  believe  if  one  segment  has  been  adopted  you  would  l)p  able  to 
save  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  throughout  New  Jei*sey/ Did  you  use 
the  word  "if "  it  was  adopted  ? 

Dr.  Ogden".  It  is  in  the  process  of  being  adopted.  That  particular 
district  is  working  with  many  other  districts  now,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  adopt  that  program,  and  we  expect  a  snowballing 
effect.  • 

There  are  special  education  offices  using  title  VI  funds  also  pushing 
this  concept  because  of  the  results,  and  we  do  expect  that  in  the  next 
probably  5  years,  that  there  will  be  a  significant  impact  on  all  special 
education  in  New  Jersey. 

]\Ir.  TowELi;.  If  you  are  going  to  spend  money,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  word  "if"*  it  is  adopted.  If  it  is  a  program  that  you  people 
have  studied  and  you  can  show  that  it  is  going  to  save  money,  I  hope 
you  have  .a  little  stronger  clout  to  be  able  to  get  that  program  imple- 
inented. 

Dr.  Ogden.  We  are  doing  a  lot  ia  terms  of  letting  people  know 
about  it  and  using  the  special  education  staff  of  the  State  department 
which  is  organized  b;7  county.  Those  people  are  enthusiastic,  they  are 
getting  local  districts  interested.  * 

Our  districts  are  very  autonomous.  We  don't  have  the  situation 
where  the  State  department  can  say,  "Now  you  adopt  this  program." 
But  all  indications  are  that  this  is  going  to  "have  major  impact. 
'  Mr.  Ward.  For  example,  Dorothy  Soper  has  been  working  full 
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tinio  on:  I  Tow  do  rou  mnrknt  title  III,  liow  do  you  <jrd  tl\osc  kinds  of 
solutions  into  other  places  ( 

The.  kind  of  tliin<r  wo  are  disooverinjj^  is  tlint  yon  Inive  to  make,  almost 
an  oc|uul  olFort  in  tlie  area  of  dillusion.  You  have  to  have  a  plan.  You 
have  to  sny  speeilically:  These  places  need  this  kind  of  proirram.  here 
ai-e  strate^'ies  of  .jrettin/ij:  it  there,  and  this  is  what  it  is  ^oinij;  to  cost 
to  do  it.  How  do  you  i^ackat^o  the  trainin*j:.  how  do  you  package  the 
materials,  and  lu>w  do  you  deliver? 

Our  (•oncei)t  is  a  producer-consumer  i<loa  in  which  we  now  move  the 
visihility  to  the  district.  We  pnt  the  li<rht  on  them  and  we  say,  **ITere 
are  the  resources/'  and  tho.se  that  liave  done  it  we  pay  to  insure  that 
these  proirrams  <:^et  installed  in  other  district  s. 

This  has  become  a  major  tl\rnst  of  our  develoi)meii^t  effort.  We  are 
heginninnf  to  .say,  ri^rht  in  the  hefrinnin<r.  "What  ai*c  the  development 
costs,  is  it  going  to  be  economically  feasil.)le  to  do  it,  and  how  la  re  wc 
going  to  transport  it 

We  are  just  beginning,  but  we  are  going  to  get  successes  in  this 
area.  Tliis  effort  needs  money,  and  this  is  one  of  our  recommendations. 
Money  should  be  made  available  to  diffuse  pi'ograms  that  work. 

Mr.  TowKLL.  I  am  not  con^])laining,  but  T  want  to  stress  the  point. 
Yon,  of  course,  are  under  pressure  for  dollar  and  economic  rea.sons. 
and  1  have  come  undei*  that  ])i'essure,  the  whole  cojnmittee  has,  the 
Couirross  obviously  is  going  to  l)e. 

When  somebody  talks  about  a  pi'ogi-ani  they  feel  is  going  to  pi'ove 
they  can  save  dollars  thi'onghout  the  Nation.  ol)vionsly  millions  of 
dollars,  I  want  to  know  juore  about  it  and  I  want  to  make  sure 
thatevei'ybody  knows  more  about  it.  That  was  my  only  point. 

Dr.  (^.vuLriKLD.  What  we  are  talking  alwut  is  j^romoting,  how  do 
you  promote?  And  you  either  promote  through  persuasion,  by  ap- 
])earing  at  meetings — we  buy  space  in  magazines  to  promote  these 
things,  McGraw-Hill  will  send  to  every  one  of  17,000  districts  a 
brochure  on  the  pollution  program  materials. 

And  this  is  the  second  pi'oblem.  If  you  prove  that  this  is  good,  then 
you  have  to  find  a  vehicle  to  di.sseminate  it. 

Dr.  Ooi>Ex.  I  think  in  legislation  this  wo\dd  be  a  very  strong  point, 
if  an  accountability  measure  could  be  built  in  that  extra  funding 
would  be  provided  to  disseminate  pi'ograms  that  had  l)een  nationallv 
validated — and  I  tldnk  the  validation  criteria  should  be  extremely 
rigid.  But  when  you  get  these  kinds  of  ])roducts,  you  need  money 
for  OE  to  disseminate  them  acims  States  and  you  need  money  for 
the  State  to  make  sure  it  really  inipacts  there. 

That  would  be  a  recommendation  we  would  mak^i,  if  there  is  one 
thinji*  we  could  change  in  the  legislation.  It  also  M'ould  be  incentive 
for  States  to  develop  more  validated  projects. 

lSh\  ToM'i-LL.  I  would  agree.  IVrha))S  it  is  the  politics  coming  out.  I 
would  hoj^e  we  would  have  some  kind  of  guidelines  tliat  when  a  ])ro- 
gram  does  not  work  we  M'ould  elimijuite  that  and  move  on  to  some- 
thi]ig  that  does  work.  I  am  not  fitrhting  

Dr.  We  do  have  guidelines. 

Ml*.  rowKLL.  I  am  not  fighting  education.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
one  ho])e  for  a  lot  of  othei*  ])roblems  we  have  in  this  country.  But  we 
have  .some  problems  with  dollars,  too. 

Chairman  PKinciSrs.  Do  you  feel  that  imiovation  under  title  III 
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will  suJlor  in  the  cvpiit  the  Cojiiri*os.s  npprovos  tlie  specinl  revenue  slmr- 
in^i^  pi*o/2:rajri  ? 

Mi*.  Wapj).  One  of  om*  [n*obleins  is  the  lack  of  tiny  real  constituency 
for  development  in  education,  because  we  do  not  hire  large  numbers 
of  people  who  will  be  out  of  jobs.  We  intend  to  take  our  case  for  tlie 
need  for  development  wherever  it  needs  to  be  taken  in  order  to  get  the 
kinds  of  dollars  that  we  need  to  improve  education. 

Chairman  Pkrkix.s.  A^ery  little  Avas  done  in  this  area  befoic  we 
enacted  title  III,  am  1  connect? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  has  given  the  State  Department  of  Education  a  ca- 
pability to  cari'y  out  development  activities  in  tlic  State. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Next  is  Dr.  Russell  Way,  director  of  innovative  programs,  from 
Wisconsin. 
Dr.  Way. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EUSSELL  WAY,  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATOR, 
INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS,  ANI)  STATE  COORDINATOR,  TITLE  III, 
WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION;  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  GRANT  GORDON,  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIVE  SPECIAL- 
IST, MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  AND  CARL  G,  THOM, 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SPECIALIST  FOR  CATEGORICALLY  FUNDED 
PROGRAMS,  MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Way.  Mr.  Chairn)*jn  and  menibers  of  tlic  connnittce,  I  want  to 
express  my  pleasure  and  appi'eciation  to  liave  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  title  TIT. 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  Without  objection,  yoin*  prepared  statement  will 
bo  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statement  op  Russell  S.  Way,  PnoouAii  Administratob.  Ix>'ovative  PROOttAMS, 
Wisconsin  DErARTMENT  of  Public  Ixstkcctio>? 

Mr.  Perlvins  and  Momhers  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Kducation :  It  is  a  privilege 
and  Jionor  to  be  invited  to  ofl'er  testimony  l)efore  your  Connnittee  relative  to  the 
impact  made  by  Title  III  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Kducation  Act.  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the  pvo;;mm  since  the  early  years  of  its  con- 
ception and  introduction,  both  as  a  practicing  school  district  administrator  and 
as  a  state  program  director.  As  a  result,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  success- 
fully meets  a  critical  need  in  education — the  practical  application  of  the  results 
of  research  in  the  improvement  of  educational  programs  for  children  and  yonth. 
This  can  be  accomplished  at  t)ie  local  level  only  through  support  of  local  effort. 
This.  I  believe,  is  the  expressed  intent  of  Title  III,  E.S.B.A.  Further,  this  is  the 
only  legislation  of  wliich  I  am  aware  that  has  such  a  nii-ssion. 

I  do  not  appear  before  this  Committee  in  the  singular  role  of  a  state  program 
officer  with  vested  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  favorite  program  hut  rather 
as  a  representative  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  an  emis^ 
sary  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  voice  and  support  the  position  of  the  state 
educational  agency  in  its  leadership  capacity  and  on  behalf  of  children  who  are 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries.  If  the  need 'for  educational  renewal,  a  term  we  are 
hearing  often  these  days,  is  to  have  any  meaning  whatsoever,  the  state  must 
not  only  pronounce  its  advocacy  but  also  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary resources  for  its  support.  Mr.  Chairman,  Title  III,  B.S.E.A.,  provides  the 
only  funds  available  in  Wisconsin  for  a  renewal  and  developmental  thrust  to  im- 
prove elementary  and  secondary  education.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Buchmiller, 
Deputy  State  Superintendent,  whom-  you  have  invited  to  testify  before  your 
Committee  on  other  occasions,  and  I  quote,  "Legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
speaks  to  the  need  for  the  states  to  administer  and  provide  alternatives  which 
meet  their  unique  needs.*' 
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As  an  .aside  comment  to  the  preceding  quote  of  Dr.  Buchmiller,  I  am  reminded 
that  Congress  found  it  necessary  in  1968  to  amend  the  original  provisions  of 
the  1005  Act  as  it  pertains  to  Title  III  by  transferring  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
gram administration  from  the  federal  government  to  the  several  states*  This 
has  proven  to  be  a  more  effective  means  in  providing  evaluation  and  overall  im- 
proved accountability  of  T'ltle  III  as  well  as  other  educational  programs. 

IIo\vever,  now  iiaving  reviewed  the  occasion  of  my  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee, I  return  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  in  providing  conclusive  and  sup- 
portive evidence  that  Title  III,  E.S.E.A.,  has : 

1.  supijorted  a  viable,  productive. partnership  among  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  for  educational  improvement ; 

2.  introduced,  developed,  and  supported  a  state-wide  environment  receptive 
to  educational,  change  through  needs  assessment,  establishment  of  goals  and 
evalimtion  strategies  ; 

3.  produced  a  strong,  positive  influence  for  the  necessary  educational  change 
in  developing  and  demonstrating  realistic,  creative  approaches  to  the  solution 
of  problems  in  areas  of  critical  need. 

It  may  be  useful  to  introduce  background  information  to  show  what  appro- 
priations to  Wisconsin  under  Title  III  have  provided  to  the  state  to  develop 
changes  in  educational  programs.  The^e  summative  data  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Table  I  for  the  1969, 1970, 1971,  and  1972  fiscal  years. 

TABLE  i.— WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.  TITLE  III.  E.S.E.A..  PROGRAM  DATA 

Fiscal  year—  ■ 


1969  1970  1971.  1972 


Allocation,  funds  available..                                    2,258,980      2,  199,  55*  2,307,748  ■  2.349,508 

Tolalgrants                                                      2,258,907     t2,333,340  »2,323,698  2,328,386 

Number  of  prolecls  funded                                             24              41  75  .  65 

Total  grants,  handicapped                                       « (356, 261)     J  (329, 933)  2  (346, 162)  *  (352, 426) 

408, 792         400, 056  359, 242  284, 818 

Number  of  projects,  handicapped                                        4               8  .6  7 

Total  grants,  guidance  and  counseling   1 284, 324  261, 964 

Number  of  projects,  guidance  j   44  30 

Number  of  grantees  (lo  qI  educational  agencies)                        19              36  56  48 


1  Funds  awarded  include  unexpended  project  balances,  thus  exceeding  allocation. 
3  indicate  required  15  percent  funds. 


Table  II  reflects  an  analysis  of  the  total  population  served  over  the  four 
year  period.  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  the  total  number  of  students  served 
over  this  period  of  years  were  compared  to  ihe  total  student  population  during 
the  final  year,  one  out  of  every  six  children  (167o)  have  directly  participated 
in  the  program.  Noting  as  well  the  number  of  teachers  involved  In  the  various 
projects  with  their  resulting  influence  upon  learning  opportunities  for  children, 
it  can  be  readily  accepted  that  Title  III  has  effectively  reached  into  classrooms 
with  teachers  and  childreD. 

TABLE  II.-V/ISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  TITLE  til,  ESEA-POPULATIONS  SERVED  1968-72 


Numbers  In  Number  Percent 
population  served  directly  ■  served 


959,972  171,683  17-f 

51,835  25,060.  '  48+ 

1 55, 825  7,133  12+ 

(0  .4,436,  .  0) 


General: 

Student  (K-12)... 

Teachers  (K-12). 
Handicapped: 

Students  

Teachers  


t  Dr.'  K.  Blessinjg.  director.  Bureau  for  Exceptional  Children,  Division  for  Handicapped  Services, Indicates  that  approxi- 
mately 56  percenfof  handicapped  children  in  the  State  are  being  served. 
^.Not  available.  .  ^  ,         ,    *  , 

During  t)ie  four-year  period  under  state  plan  operation,  a  total  pi  79  projects 
in  Wisconoin  were  funded.  Table  III  reports  funding  patterns- both  from  the 
standpoiut  of  numbers  of  local  educational  agencies. receiving  the. grants  and  the 
types  or  type  of.  project  being  funded.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Cooperative 
Educational  .Service  Agency,  established  in  19G5  by  legishativej  inojadate,  is 
the  intermediate  agency  in  Wisconsin.  •  :  .    :  .j  i  .  : 
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Under  section  B  of  Table  III,  the  number  in  parenthesis  in  column  4  shows 
a  total  of  79  projects  funded  as  planning  grants,  and  followed  by  a,  three-year 
operational  grant.  Each  is  recognized  as  a  separate  project. 

TABLE  III.-WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  TITLE  III,  ESEA-FUNDING;  PATTERN  OF 

APPROVED  PROJECTS 


A.  AGENCIES 


Total  LEA'S 

Number 
receiving 
grant  awards 

Percent  of 
LEA'S 

Local  school  dlstrlc:ts.j  ^  

436 

38' 

8 

Cooperative  educaVlonal  service  agencies... 

19 

13 

70 

B.  GRANT  AWARD  TYPES 

Agencies 

Number 
having 
planning 
grants  only 

Number 
havin,^ 
operational 
grants  only 

Number ' 
having  both  ■ 
planning  and  -  • 
operational 

Total  grants 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

UA  

CESA  

  4 

  2 

31 
10 

3(6) 
13  (26)  . 

41 

38 

In  early  November,  1972,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Division  for  Planning 
Services  and  most  especially.  Dr.  Fred  Menz,  Evaluation  Specialist,  a  study  was 
initiated  to  determine  the  impact  of  Title  III,  E.S.E.A.,  in  the  implementation 
of  pro/rrains  to  effect  educational  change  throughout  the  state.  Two  of  the  criteria 
used  as  indicators  of  such  impact  were  1)  the  number  of  projects  continued  at 
the  local  level  after  federal  funds  have  been  withdrawn  and,  2)  thd  degree  to 
which  projects  have  influenced  the  adaptation  or  adoption  of  similar  programs 
or  practices  in  other  school  districts.  Only  those  proje-jts  which  terminated  as  of 
June  30,  1972,  and  received  at  least  one  5'ear  Title  III  funds  were  included. 

Table  IV  reports  some  of  the  signiflcant  data  available  at  this  time.  A  review 
of  the  separate  items  wiU  provide  acceptable  evidence  in  support  of  the  above 
identified  criteria  that  Title  III,  E.S.E.A.,  has,  in  fact,  influenced  and  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  extent  and  quality  of  educational  opportunities  available  in  the 
schools  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  especially  significant  to  note  that  15%  of  the  funded 
projects  are  'being  continued  hy  local  school  districts  after  expiration  of  Title 
III  funding.  This  Is  an  important  indicator  of  program  success.  Further,  all  of 
the  school  districts  report  that  results  of  the  project  are  still  in  evidence  whether 
the  total  programs  are  being  continued  or  not. 

Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  45%  of  the  projects  indicate  evidence  of  their 
project  having  been  institutionalized  in  other  school  districts. 

TABLE  tV.-WlSCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  TITLE  III,  ESEA-IMPACTSTUDY- 

(ITEM  RESPONSE) 


Surveyed  projects  reporting 
affirmative  (total -20) 


Characteristic  impacts  of  litle  \\\  projects 


Projects  continued  after  ESEA  funds  terminated  

Other  educational  agencies  have  adopted  all  or  part  of  project  

Products  of  project  still  used  regularly  in  school  — —  , 

Centra)  mpnasts  of  project  still  evident  in  school: 

Somewhat  evident  

Very  evident--  -  -  -  

Project  produced  a  modification  or  alternative  to  existing  program  rather  than  a  supple- 
mental program  -  

Project  target  group: 

Teacher  behavior  -  — —  - — 

Student  behavior  

Other.  -  

Project  emphasis: 

Direct  development  of  eduactional  programs  

Altering  educational  environment  -  -— *  

Technology  development  and  support  —    


Number 

Percent 

15 

75 

9 

45 

20 

100 

7 

35 

13  = 

65 

17 

85 

10 

50 

8 

40 

2 

10 

3 

15 

10 

50 

6  .. 

30 
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In  a  further  effort  to  proviao  this  CoinniitteL'  ^vith  sound  and  rtcft^n.^ivc  j'vi- 
douce  that  Title  III  has  been  and  woiikl  continue  to  he  i\  highly  effective  veliirh' 
to  aecoinplish  the  three  imperatives  enumerated  in  the  prefatory  statement  of 
this  paper,  namely,  (1)  to  develop  and  demonstrate  realistic,  innovative  sitlutions 
to  critical  educational  problems,  (2)  to  support  a  working  partnership  among 
federal,  state  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  (3)  to  develop  a  climate  for 
necesf^ary  change,  the  following  instances  are  cited.  While  many  positive  examples 
can  be  identified  and  described,  the  length  and  nature  of  tiiis  report  will  allow 
only  a  limited  sampling, 

1.  IN^nrV'IDUAiLY  GUIDKD  KnUCATIOX 

Karly  In  1967,  the  Department  of  Puhlic  Instruction,  working  closely  witli 
the  r*.lv^'"?*sity  of  Wisconsin.  AXadison,  recognized  the  important  research  being 
done  ly  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Cognitive  Learning  in  tlieir 
development  of  the  multi-unit  elementary  school.  This  concept  has  proved  to 
i>e  t»iie  of  th.-^  most  promising  de^igiLS  for  elementary  soliool  organization  to  have 
emerged  from  abundance  of  research  being  conducted  throughout  the  nation. 

Three  projects  were  approved  over  a  three-year  period  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  individually  guided  instruction  and  Die  statT  retraining 
n(»eded  to  accomj/jodate  this  program. 

A  model  for  Uie  dissemination  and  installation  of  tlie  program  was  also  devel- 
oped which  iias  been  adopted  throughout  the  nation.  As  a  result  of  grants  f(n' 
developing  individually  guided  instructional  programs,  the  following  results  can 
be  tabulated : 

1.  From  an  intial  beginning  with  three  project  elementary  school  attendanoe 
sires,  213  elementary  school  have  now  been  organized  as  mnltinnit  schools  in 
Wisconsin. 

2.  The  annual  growth  rate  is  api>roximately  15-25  new  Wi.sconsin  elementary 
schools. 

3.  From  Wiscoiisin  the  multiunlt  organizational  pattern  has  spread  to  over  31 
other  states  and  17  foreign  countries. 

4.  Three  state  universities  in  Wiscon.sin  as  well  as  several  in  other  s/ates* 
having  programs  for  teacher  preparation  have  revised  the  IGE-MUS-E  concept. 

5.  All  of  the  elei ;  :itary  schools  in  one  of  the  original  demon stratiou  cities 
( Janesville)  have  bfeeu  organized  and  are  operating  with  this  program. 

0.  The  Institute  for  Development  of  Education  Activities  (I/D/B/A)  of  the 
.Ketteiing  Foundation  has  adopted  the  program  and  is  acting  as  a  national  dis- 
semination agent  for  its  further  development  and  installation. 

One  fact  cannot  be  disputed.  This  program  involved  the  cooperative  effort 
of  state  and  federal  government  through  agencies  such  as  USOE,  the  K  and  D 
Center,  the  State  Educational  Agency,  state  imiversities,  and  the  local  school 
districts,  all  of  which  dedicated  their  efforts  to  improve  the  educational  pro- 
grams for  children.  This  I  submit,  is  a  continuing,  absolute  imperative  if  present 
and  future  challenges  to  education  are  to  be  met 

2.  DRUG  EDUCATION 

In  January,  1071.  a  three-year  operational  grant  was  approved  to  the  Coojtora- 
tive  Educational  Service  Agency  #8,  Appleton^  Wisconsin,  involving  six  separate 
school  districts  in  activities  to  develop  improved  instrnctonal  programs  in  drug 
education.  The  funds  required  totaled  {i^21^).310.00.  The  goals  of  the  project  in- 
cluded {1)  the  development  timely  curriculum  materials,  K-12,  to  provide 
meaningful  experiences  in  drug  education  to  children,  (2)  a  statf  development 
program  to  foster  the  necessary  instructional  skills  and  understanduigs  and  (3) 
a  program  of  community  adult  education.  After  over  two  years  the  tangible  out- 
comes include: 

3.  Fourteen  sets  of  instructional  strategies  for  teacher  use  in  the  social  studies 
elapses. 

2.  A  handbook  of  organizational  procedures  were  developed  for  use  by  com- 
munity ouncils  and  is  now  in  use  by  149  individuals  in  working  with'  adnlt 
groups. 

3.  Instruction  of  1260  elementary  students  and  1050  secondary  students  in  thv 
6  i)ilot  communities. 

4.  A  total  of  1057  teachers  having  participated  in  workshops  directed  by  the 
initial  group  of  teachers  trained. 

5.  A  total  of  203,000  adults  were  reached  through  a  series  of  T.V.  and  radio 
programs.  • 
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«.  KAKLY  CHILUlIOOl)  Kl)UC.VTIO-\ 

A  uinqnc  pro^rram  in  early  diildliood  eduoatioii  was  dovelopod  and  opi-ratod 
ill  iiortlieJisteni  Wisconsin  wiiich  has  very  little  contact  witli  lar^^e  urban  coulcr^ 
and  institutions  of  liiglier  education.  The  program  emphasized  the  need  to  provide 
an  optimum  learning  environment  for  pre-school  children.  The  approach  was 
through  the  education  of  parents  in  neighborhood  cluster  groups  and  over  four 
hundred  families  participated  in  34  cluster  groups  of  10  to  35  parents  in  each 
cluster,  jnvolvinj^r  c;ix  hundred  pre-school  age  children. 

The  model  developed  is  presently  being  used  in  apiu'oxiniately  thirty-five  urban 
centers  in  the  state. 

•I.  URBAN  PKOGRAMS 

:\Iilwaukee  is  the  only  city  in  the  state  which  could  be  designated  as  a  large 
metropolitan  center.  Over  the  i)ast  four  years  }fSl.40r».713.00  has  been  allocated  to 
this  large  urban  center  to  demonstrate  realistic  and  innovative  apiiroaches  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  areas  of  critical  need,  such  as  problems  of  schofd  age 
mothers,  administrative  decentrali/^ation  and  development  of  special  instrurtional 
materials  center  for  the  handicapped. 

As  a  result  of  the  succi^ssful  demonstration  of  programs  for  school-age  mothers, 
the  Board  of  School  Directors,  revised  school  policy  dealing  witli  continued 
education  for  school -age  mothers  and  provided  such  ijtudents  with  special 
progra  ms. 

5.  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  AND  EVALUATION 

I'p  to  this  point,  this  report  has  been  concerned  with  the  presentation  of  con- 
clusive evidence  that  impact  has  been  made  in  schools  throughout  the  state. 
However,  another  important  component  of  Title  III  E.S.E.A.,  effort  cannot  be 
overlooked — the  inlhience  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  the  leadership  role  of 
the  state  educational  agencies.  As  evidence,  the  following  precise  indicators 
illustrate  the  kind  of  leadership  roles  developed  by  the  AVisconsin  Department 
of  Public  Instruction : 

1.  Through  the  use  of  administrative  funds  through  the  mandate  of  federal 
requirements,  a  capability  for  program  evaluation  was  introduced  for  the  lirst 
time  in  this  agency.  It.  has  now  grown  into  a  planning,  research  and  evaluation 
division  with  si)ecialists  available  to  the  Department. 

2.  Title  III  has  conductwl  the  first  state-wide  needs  assessment  atul  is  giving 
financial  support  to  the  development  of  state-wide  goals  and  the  measurement 
of  related  objectives  to  determine  the  discrepancy  between  stated  goals  and  the 
existing  situation. 

In  summary.  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  that  Title  III.  PIS.E.A.,  has  been 
a  major  force  in  developing  a  climate  of  educational  change  in  Wisconsin,  other 
states  and  even  countries  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  U.S.A.  I  am  convinced  that 
Title  III,  E.S.E.A.,  has  met  and  can  continue  to  successfully  aud  fully  meet  the 
legislative  intent  of  Congres.s.  Recognizing  that  the  need  still  exists,  it  is  indeed 
difficnilt  to  accept  the  possibility  that  a  program  which  has  proven  .successful 
may  be  abandoned  when  the  financial  crisis  in  financing  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  most  states  precludes  the  states  being  able  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  continue  the  program. 

Dr.  Way.  Tliank  you.  I  would  like  to  dowjigracle  the  rlictoric  aiul 
get  right  to  the  specifics,  and  not  try  to  bore  you  with  reading  a  paptM- 
but  1  cither  highlight  it. 

T  would  like  to  pi-esent  Grant  Gordon,  a  member  of- our  State  ad- 
vis-ory  committee  and  an  administrative  officer  from  Milwaukee  public 
schools,  and  Carl  Thom,  from  the  City  of  ^Milwaukee,  our  largest 
metropolitan  area. 

Let  me  say  in  preface  to  the  few  things  I  have  to  say  that  first,  I 
do  not  appear  as  a  State  program  officer  concerned  with  perpetuating 
a  favorite  progi-am,  but  rather  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  an  emissaiT'of  the 
superintendent,  in  support  primarily  of  his  position  in  wanting  to 
improve  the  educational  program  for  kids  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Also,  I  suspect  I  might  say  that  my  particular  purpose  is  to  appear, 
of  course,  for  the  nearly  1  million  kids  that  are  presently  in  school. 

95-545— 7;3  35 
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Let  me  then  quickly  pass  to  my  paper.  I  would  like  to  just  high- 
light, if  I  might,  by  saying  that  title  III,  first  of  all,  docs  serve  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  purpose  of  educational  renewal.  We  are 
hearing  a  lot  about  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  State  educational  agency  in  order  to  serve 
in  a  leadership  capacity  must  not  only  make  pronouncements  of  its 
advocacy  of  renewal  m  education,  but  must  have  the  resources  that  are 
necessary  to  actually  do  the  job. 

Might  I  suggest  that  in  the  State  of  Wiscojisin  the  only  resources 
that  are  presently  available  for  educational  renewal  are  title  III  funds, 
and  I  would  suspect,  too,  that  this  is  the  case  in  many,  maqy  States. 
These  are  the  only  dollars  that  are  presently  available.  It  seems  to  me 
with  the  crunch  that  we  have  presently  to  lower  tax  rates,  which  is 
important,  that  we  are  going  to  minimize  the  number  of  dollars  that 
are  presently  available  if,  in  fact,  title  HI  does  not  continue  to  make 
this  kind  of  an  impact  in  the  States  that  are  so  dependent.- 

Let  me  suggest  that  what  I  would  like  to  do  in  behalf  of  testimony 
on  the  part  of  title  III  is  to  suggest  that  there  are  actually  three  com- 
ponents of  the  premise  that  I  should  like  to  support: 

Fii-st  of  all,  I  would  like  to  present  the  proof  positive  that  title  HI 
has,  in  fact,  promoted  a  Federal,  State,  and  local  relationsliip  to  im- 
prove education  that  has  not  existed  before,  and  that  is  now  present 
and  is  operative. 

Second,  let  me  suggest  that  it  has  developed  a  statewide  climate  for 
educational  change,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  have  the  kinds  of  facts 
and  information  that  can  back  up  that  statement. 

Most  impoitantly,  I  would  suggest  that  it  has  successfully  demon- 
strated realistic  kinds  of  approaclies  to  the  solving  of  critical  prob- 
lems in  education.  And  by  saying  this,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  it 
has  not  been  an  add-on  cost  but  rather  a  redistribution  of  the  Idnd  of 
dollars  presently  available  to  make  a  more  realistic  advanCie  as  far 
as  improvement  of  learning  is  concemed,  and  at  the  same  time  not  in- 
crease costs  to  taxpayers. 

In  the  paper  you  have  in  front  of  you,  we  thought  it  was  important, 
first  of  all,  to  suggest  what  the  resources  are  that  title  III  has  made 
available.  You  wilTsee  that  in  the  4  years  that  we  have  indicated,  tliat 
■generally  our  allotment  for  title  III  in  Wisconsin  has  been  approxi- 
mately a  little  over  $2  million. 

Might  I  suggest  that  $2  inillion  for  this  type  of  activity  is  a  rather 
meager  sum  in  relationship  to  total  dollars  being  spent  in  ed-ucation. 

You  will  also  note  from  the  charts  of  the  $2  million  that  have  been 
available,  these  have  been  plowed  back  into  the  local  educational 
agency  in  tiie  State  of  Wisconsin  in  total. 

I  hope  you  will  recognize  that  in  some  of  the  years  there  is  an  indi- 
cation of  more  money  available  for  title  III  activities  in  renewal  of 
education  than  was  our  allotment.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  there  are 
carryover  balances,  and  that  will  explain  any  discrepancy;  that  might 
have  been  there. 

I  think  we  might  ask  the  question :  What  has  been  the  impact  ?  There 
has  been,  over  the  4  years  that,  we  have  had  administi'ative -control 
ovej:  funds  in  Wisconsin,  an  involvement  of  171,683  kida  and  25,060 
teachers  have  been  a-ffected  in  title  III  operations  in  the  State;  of 
Wisconsin.  ,  j  .  ,     •  '        .  :  I  , 
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If  I  could  take  just  a  little  liberty  and  total  all  of  these  kids.iii  refer- 
ence to  1  year's  pupil  population  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  we  could  say  one  out  of  six  kids  in  the  State  are 
being  affected  by  title  III  activities,  and  12  percent  of  the  handicapped 
chilclren  because  of  tlic  15  percent  requirement  for  handicapped  in- 
struction. There  are  55,000  of  these  kids  having  some  type  of  handicap. 
Thirty-eight  school  districts,  large,  small,  as  well  as  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  city  of  ]\lilwaukee,  or  8  percent,  have  been  affected. 

We  have,  in  Wisconsin,  wliat  M^e  call  an  intermediate  agency,  the 
Cooperative  Educational  Service  Agency,  which  is  mand^ited  by  law. 
Nineteen  of  them  act  as  intermediate  agencies  that  produce  shared 
services  that  would  otherwise  not  be  available  in  local  school  districts. 
Seventy  percent  of  those  intermediate  agencies  have  now  resources 
and  are  working  with  local  school  districts  to  enhance  and  improve 
the  education  of  Idds.  i 

Presently  we  are  also  conducting  a  study  to  determine:  more  pre- 
cisely what  tlie  impact  of  title  III  has  been  on  education  genemlly.  We 
have  only  i)icluded  those  projects,  some  26  of  them,  that  iiaveiinvolved 
in*  at  least  i  year  of  fimdin^  by  State-administered  funds  hi  title  III 
and  which  have  terminated  by  way  of  funding  as  of  June  30, 1972. 

To  date,  we  have  returns  frojn  20  of  those,  and  our  chartii  would 
recognize  some  of  the  returns  that  presently  we  can  supply  you. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  was  pointed  out  by  New  Jersey,  that  15 
out  .of  the  20  (20  projects  that  have  terminated  title  III  fmiding)  are 
still  continuing  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  I  think  is  a  valid 
criterion  relative  to  the  success  and  the  impact  that  title  III  has  been 
makuig. 

Nine  of  the  projects,  or  45  percent  of  them,  have  indicated  that 
either  there  has  been  partial  or  total  adoption  in  other  areas  of  the 
State.  I  will  point  this  up  later,  relative  to  some  specific  programs. 

Of  the  projects  100  percent — the  20  returns  Ave  have  out  of  26 — 
have  indicated  without  question  that  even  if  the  project  icannot  be 
recognized  as  the  kind  of  program  that  was  being  supported,  there 
is  evidence  in  that  local  school  district  that  title  III  has  made  a  dif- 
ference. And  I  think  that  is  very  important;  100  j)ercent  of  them  have 
said  this. 

We  were  puzzled  just  a  bit  as  to  how  in  a  paper  we  best  could  pre- 
cisely give  you  other  hard  evidence  as  to  achievement  in  these  types 
of  things.  So  rather  than  try  to  compile  this  in  a  table  that  would  be 
rather  complex,  our  decision  was  that  perhaps  we  might  take  specific 
areas  of  critical  need  and  show  what  has  happened  by  way  of  specific 
kinds  of  projects  that  are  approaching  those  critical  ineeds  in 
Wisconsin. 

First,  let  me  highlight  a  couple  of  those  by  suggesting  that,  first  of 
all,  we  have  had  pressure  for  the  individualization  of  instruction 
around  for  a  long  time  and,  I  guess,  depending  upon  whom  you  are 
talking  to,  some  would  ask  what  precisely  you  mean  by  "individual- 
ized" ui^truction. 

We  are  suggesting  that  when  we  are  talking  about  individually 
guided  education  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  talldng  stbout  the  diagnosis  of 
need  and  the  prescription  of  programs  that  can  be  evaluated  in  meet- 
ing the  individual  needs  of  kids.  This  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  individualized  ediication:  ^  -  .  ; 
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In  this  instuiu'o  buck  in  1907,  in  workinir  with  the  L^ni\an\sity  of 
Wisconsin  Ji,  &  D.  coiitor.  wo  found  tlieir  roseiircli  was  doinir  an  nd- 
nxivable  job  of  con)i]i<r  ^ip  with  some  kijuls  of  promising  program  do- 
signs,  both  organizational  and  instructional,  tliat  would  improve 
individually  guided  education. 

Tliis  effort  in  reseaiT.h  was  being  fmuled  by  the  Federal  (Tovern- 
ment  through  the  E.  &  D.  center,  so  pix'cisely  wliat  we  had  in  the  first 
instance  was  in  fact  Fedei'al  dollars  at  the  .^tate  level  being  employed 
to  do  some  research  in  needed  areas.  Tlie  State  came  in  as  a  working 
partner  and  translated  that  into  program  design  that  could  be  adopted 
and  installed  within  school  .systems. 

We  invested  $1  million  over  a  3-year  2)eriod  in  two  projects:  One 
tliat  involved  three  sepai'ate  elementai'y  school  districts  or  buildings, 
and  one  that  liad  a  statewide  center  foi*  the  retraining  of  teachers 
in  a  differentiated  role  in  order  to  be  better  ocpiipped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  individualized  insti'uction. 

The  results  at  this  time  are  phenomenal  and  we  are  pleased  to. 
repoit  that  from  a  meager  beginning  in  1007  of  three  school  centers, 
attendance  centerfi*  in  Wisconsin,  we  now  have  213  that  arc  organized 
around  the  mnltiunit  IGE  components.  21o  of  them. 

We  are  finding  that  as  a  result  of  the  installation  and  diffusion  of 
thip  kind  of  program,*  that  schools,  elementary  schools  in  Wisconsin, 
are  adopting  at  the  rate  of  from  oO  to  75  pdv  year.  With  about 
1,700  elementary  attendance  centers  in  Wisconsin,  \ve  think  in  ))  or  4 
years  this  will  cease  to  be  an  innovative  program,  bnt  will  be  the 
t]*aditioiial,  the  accepted  kind  of  program  that  will  be  current  in 
Wisconsin. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  are  31  other  States  in  this  Nation  that 
are  using  in  one  or  more  elementary  schools  this  tyj^e  of  organization. 
And  it  htis  spread  to  17  foreign  countries. 

So  I  just  cannot  give  to  you  any  better  hard  evidence  of  wdmt  has 
happened  in  a  title  III  program,  with  the  impact  of  just  a  little  bit  of 
money,  upon  not  only  numbers  of  kids  but  upon  other  States  and  other 
nations.  We  think  it  is  a  very  promising  kind  of  program. 

We  could,  if  we  had  liad  the  tmie,  bring  to  you  the  evidence  of  what 
is  ha2>pening  in  the  IGE  schools.  For  examj^le,  in  Jainesville,  Wis.. 
where  we  had  our  first  pilot  school,  all  of  their  11  or  12  elementary 
attendance  centers  are  now  organized  around  the  IGE  program,  ancl 
their  most  recent  study,  which  I  have  along,  Avould  indicate  that  those 
schools  are  sfiowing  a  significant  improvement  in  the  achievement 
of  kids  in  all  areas,  with  the  exception  of  sj^elling,  where  there  has 
not  been  any  regression;  a  significant  improvement  in  the  attitude 
of  teachers,  and  it  has-  been  generally  at  lower  cost  of  approxi- 
mately from  $50  to  $100  per  student  less  by  way  of  in.structional  costs. 

We  bring  you  those  kinds  of  figures  as  a  result  of  that  specific  kind 
of  program. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  hearing  the  testimony  from 
Now  Jersey,  and  I  think  I  heard  them  say  that  title  III  was  a  moving 
force  relative  to  the  State  educational  agency.  I  think,  too,  Wisconsin 
needs  to  respond  to  that  kind  of  a  premise  by  suggesting  that  presently 
\vo  do  have  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, a  new  division  called  planning  evaluation  research,  that  is  the 
direct  offspring  of  title  III  activities. 
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Mi<rht  I  suggest  to  you  that  wlieu  title  III  ciinie  into  being  back 
in  the  Jirst  capability  of  sj)ecinlized  persomiel  for  ]n-ogr:ini  eval- 
uation appeared  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  DPI  as  a  result  of  title  III.  pro- 
gram nctivities  and  evaluatioji.  and  from  that  has  grown  to  analysts 
and  to  researchers  and  to  tJiis  type  of  thing  that  has  really  produced 
a  capability  that  helps  to  determine  accountability  in  program  design, 
not  only  in  the  depnvtmi'ut  as  a  *State  agcjicv  but  out  in  the  field  as  well. 

We  are  suggesting  also  by  way  of  statewide  climate  that  for.  the 
lirst  time  we  have  in  Wisconsin  established  statewide  goals  as  a  part 
of  ail  ass<^ssment  pi'Ogi-am.  Might  I  also  indicate  that  the  State  logishi- 
ture  did  legislate  the  need  and  mandated  an  assessment  program,  lint 
they  forgot  to  inclnde  a  fiscal  note  n]ong  with  it.  .so  tJiore  was  a  mandate 
without  dollars.  Title  III  is  supporting  that  kind  of  effort. 

And  this  Jidy  we  will  l)e  measuring  the  achievement  of  kids  rela- 
tive to  objectives  that  have  been  developed  in  the  areas  of  mathe- 
matics and  in  reading.  So  we  are  determining  in  a.  very  precise  way 
what  arc  the  critical  neoch  that  wo.  need  to  put  our  doHars  in. 

So  often  we  hear  that  title  III  just  docs  not  Inivc  a  change  to  show 
any  viable  kinds  of  impact  upon  the  large  metropolitan  area.  I  am 
j  ust  going  to  rehelirse  one  fact,  and  that  is  tl^at  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
which  I  believe  is  the  11th  hfrgest  in  the  Nation  and  the  only  birg(; 
meti-opolitan  ai-ea  we  Jnive  in  the  State  of  IV^isconsiru  which  is  largely 
a  rui'al  State,  the  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  school  directoi^ 
through  one  project  for  unwed  mothers  has  been  so  effective  that  they 
lun-e  chan^red  their  i)olicy  and  now  liave  established  throughout  the 
(^ity  of  Milwaukee  three  attendance  areas  for  unwed  mothers  by  way 
of  continuing  education.  That  does  not  iFappen  very  often/but  I  think 
it  is  r'*al  proof. 

i  til  ink  Grant  and  Carl  can  n\spond  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
l  iavt'  tliem  do  so. 

^Ir.  GoRDox.  I  would  like  to  say,  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  and  also  as  an  emjiloyee  (if  the  ifilwaukee  Public  School 
System,  that  I  would  want  to  reinforce  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Way 
iia.s  saifK  confiniiig  it  to  this  local  level. 

In  lUfiS  we  were  funded  in  a  pi'oject  called  A  System  Approach  to 
the  Problems  of  a  Large  City  School  System.  This  included  1?>  public 
schools,  about  four  parochial  schools  and  pri\''ate  scliools,  who  worked 
togcitlier  to  build  in  a  in-ocess  by  w-hicli  parcmt  involvement  could 
be  used  to  improve  the  educational  acliieveinent  of  .students  in  tliat 
ai*(»a.in  achister  area  which  ranged  from  kindergarten  to  grade  12. 

As  n  result  of  this  o-year  program  costing  about  $818,000,  the  whole 
City  of  jMilwankee  was  able  to  improvise  n  structure  for  the  inclusion 
of  parents  in  the  decisionmaking  in*ocess.  This  was  done  through  school 
community  committees  wliich  wer-e  established  uudei^  the  leadei^hip  of 
the  principal  and  which  were  used  to  get  across  to  the  community  the 
needs  expressed  by  the  ])a rents:  the  teachers,  staff,  and  stndents  were 
considtwd  in  bringing  about  change.  So  tlie  impact  in  this  case  was 
to  change  the  structure  to  provide  for  parent  involvement  in  all  areas 
of  tlie  sf'hool's  operation. 

Br.  Way  has  n^erred  already  to  the  program  dealing  with  con- 
timiing  education  to  unwed  mothers.  This  is  quite  true,  that  the  school 
system  changed  their  policy  completely,  havhig  had  very  little  pro- 
^'ision  for  pregnant  girls,  to  having  three  o])tions  which  the  student 
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could  exercise.  One  was  the  coinmitmciit  to  tlic  continuing*  education 
of  mothers  in  a  removed  setting,  which  provided  comprehensive  care, 
social,  health,  and  educational  services. 

Under  the  Special  Education  Instruction  Materials  Center,  whicli 
was  completed  in  March  of  1072,  this  program  was  designed  to  provide 
the  latest  in  a  wide  variety  of  materials  for  teaciiers  and  administra- 
tors in  the  field  of  special  education  so  that  they  could  select  more 
wisely  the  trrnds  toward  individually  guided  education.  Individual 
instruction  or  open  classrooms  are  often  misused  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge,  lack  of  availability  of  materials. 

This  program  provided  easy  access  for  those  materials  to  alLpeisons 
who  were  interested.  WorkshojDS  were  held  and  the  program  has  been 
quite  successful,  find  wc  are  sure  that  this  will  continue  after  the  pro- 
posal has  terminated. 

The  environmental  education  project  under  section  306  of  title  III 
is  administered  directlj^  out  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Although 
it  is  only:  halfway  through  its  second  year  of  operation,  this  project 
is  serving  over. 20.000  pupils  and  1,600  teachers,  and  has  alread}'  made 
a  sig-nificant  impact  on  educational  practice  with  respect  to  the  aware- 
ness of  envit'onmental  problems. 

It  has  been  cited  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  environmental  education  in  an  urban  area.  Of  particular  interest 
is  this  mini-grant  feature  in  which  proposals  developed  by  the  pupils 
in  individual  schools  are  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  total  funding. 

I  submit  this  brief  report  to  show  only  some  of  the  examples  of 
the  impact'title  III  ESEA  has  had  on  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  In  refer- 
ence to  meeting  the  educational  needs  in  the  metropolitan  area,  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

However,  without  specific  categorical  support  provided  by  title  III, 
that  which  has  been  accomplished  would  never  have  been  ])ossible. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  further  to  tlie 
statement?  ' ■ 

Mr.  WlvY:  I  think  our  statement  with  respect  to  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools  has  just  been  read  by  Mr.  Gordon.  In  the  interest  of  saving 
time,  I  would  defer  to  question  and  answer  periods. 

Chairman  Pekkins.' Thank  j^ou  very  much.  * 

Mr.  TowELL.  Mr.  Gordon,  perhaps  this  does  not  fall  in  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  see  we  have  a  program  for  continued  education  of  pregnant 
students,  young  girls  who  are  pregnant.  Does  that  apply  to  mothers 
who  have  had  children  ? 

Mr.  G6rj>bN".  If  they  are  of  school  age,  it  includes  them.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  due  to  lack  of  space,  Jack  of  funding,  I- 
think  the  program  was  confined  to  grades  10,  11,  and  12  ;  as  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools  have  taken  over  the  program,  it  is  intended 
to  serve  all  pregnant  girls.  ^ 

Mr.  Towell/  In  Milwaukee  does  the  school  svstem  have  sex  educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  GoRDOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ToA\Tt:LL.  In  what  grades  does  that  start? 

Mr.  Gordon,'  K  through  12.  I  think  the  major  emphasis  is  in  tlic 
junior  high  arid  senior  high  levels. 

.  Chairman*  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  j^ou  one  question  wliicli  you  can 
just  summarize,  Mr.  Way, 
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^Vl\^it  in  your  judgment  will  happen  to  your  title  III  programs  in 
Wisconsin,  assuming  of  course  that  this  plan  falls  into  the  special 


Dr.  Way.  I  don't  believe,  presently,  that  I  have  seen  any  bill  relative 
to  revenue  sharing,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  position  of  tiie 
department  of  course  has  been  on  record  several  times.  Our  State 
superintendent  is  very  much  hi  favor  of  it  and  is  adamant  about 
receiving  bloc  grants  through  revenue  sharing. 

But  ho  also  says  that,  hopefully,  there  have  to  be  some  categorical 
aspects  of  tlie  revenue  sharing,  one  of  which  should  be  innovation, 
in  order  to  assure  that  this  kind  of  effort  will  be  continued. 

Chairman  Pericixs.  But  let's  just  assume  that  the  States  have  the 
full  authority  to  use  the  money  which  you  are  presently  utilizing 
for  title  III.  What  then  is  your  opinion  of  what  will  happen  to  title 


Dr.  Way.  If  you  are  asking  for  my  opinion,  if  there  are  no  safe« 
guards,  no  categorical  requirenients,  then  I  suspect  that  the  title  III 
effort  is  goin^o  be  minimized,  if  not  disappearing. 
Chairman  Ferkixs.  I  think  you  will  Rnd  that  so. 
Thank:you,  i^entlemen. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Edward  Strack,  Coordinator  of  Innovative 
Education  Planning,  New  York,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Ramsay. 

Mr.  Sttack,  proceed  in  any  manner  you  wish. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  STRACE,  COORDINATOR  OF  INNOVATIVE 
EDUCATION  PLANNING,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
ARTHTIE  D.  SULLIVAN,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  TITLE  III  ESEA; 
AND  OLIVER  RAMSAY,  CHAIRMAN,  NEW  YORK  STATE  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL,  TITLE  Illj  ESEA 

]\Ir.  Strack.  We  would  like  to  show  this  morning  the  interrelation- 
ship and  niter  dependency  of  the  State  Education  Depai^ment,  the 
communitj^  represented  by  our  State  Advisory  Council  chairman,  and 
local  schpm  districts  represented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  project 
director.   .    ;  * 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  introduce  to  j'ou  Mr.  Oliver  Eamsay, 
chairman  of  our  State  Advisory  Council. 

jMr.  Ramsay.  Good  moriiing,  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Xew  York  State  Advisory 
Council,  that  we  concur  with  the  remarks  that  were  made  earlier  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Eobinson  of  the  President's  National  Advisory  Council. 
We  also  concur  with  the  statements  made  by  the  representative  from 
New  Jei^sey,  Mr.  Bob  Ward,  in  his  initial  statements  about  the  Bell 
Lab,  and  liis  after-statements  about  thfe  importance  of  the  continuing 
of  title  III  programs. 

That,  iix  capsule  form,  in  view  of  the  time  constraints  we  have,  I 
hoi)e  will  servo  as  (mough  evidence  of  our  concern. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  niay,  tell  you  how  important  our  State  advisory 
council  is,  as  mandated  by  law  and  as  mandated  by  the  conscience 
of  members  of  the  committee. 

.  •  We  ai-b., a  broad-based  advisory  council  of  17  members.  We  have 
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iTl)iT.st»iJtativos  from  the  piirocliial  sdiool??,  tlio  cliiof  school  offioor 
from  t]\v>  City  of  Buffalo,  u  roiiresciUativo  from  tlie  Spanish  i)opula- 
tioii  of  Mio  iiuier  city,  a  dirootor  from  the  pcrformiii<r  arts  from  the 
State  of  Now  York,  two  college  professors,  a  representative  from 
the  inner  city  of  Albany,  a  repvesentative  from  the  private  sector, 
a  teaclier,  two  iiigli  scliool  students — we  also  have  repi-esentation 
froiii  liandicapped  education,  a  district  superintendont,  a  snpervisinir 
principal  and  an  elementary  scliooI  principal  and  a  chairman  from 
a  local  sd  lool  boai'd. 

It  lias  been  a  rewardin*:;:  experience,  because  Xew  York  State's  com- 
mmiity  is  varied,  and  cominir  to<rether  ks  advisory  -jounoil  memlKU's 
we  liave.  found  and  learned  that  ouv  own  individual  problems  are  not 
unj(|ue,  that  tlie  concerns  of  the  people  fron)  the  nortli  eountrj^,  ai*e  as 
important  to  tliem  and  liave  become  imj^ortant  to  us. 

I  tliink  with  tliis  typo  of  interaction  wo  have  attempted  to  fulfill 
our  role  as  an  advisory  council.  Foi*  example,  since  we  really  began 
to  f\mctiou  iu  19()9,  all  the  projects  that  wc  have  recommended  to  the 
State  connnipsioner  for  approval — we  can  oidy  give  advice — all  of 
tliem  have  been  accepted. 

With  tJiat  fijial  statement.  I  would  like  to  ask  Ed  Strack,  who  is 
our  cooi'dinator  for  the  title  HI  program,  to  make  his  pi*csentation. 

Mr.  Strac'k.  Although  you  have  the  written  testimony  in  front 
of  you,  I  will  try  to  briefly  hit  some  of  the  highliglits  of  it. 

Chai]*man  Pkhkixs.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  in.serted  in  tlie  ]*ocord. 

[Tlic  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

^tatp:men't  of  EDWAun  J^track,  rooRniNATOii  OF  TxNovAiiVK  Education 

ri.ANM.VG,  NkW  YoilK  StATK 

j>;;:a  ti /t.k  irr  axd  i»laxmno  117^  the  ammtxistiutiox  ok  titlk  iit  in 

NKW  \*011K  STATK 

Tlie  imiTjoKe  of  Miis  shifemeat  is  to  imVwato  how  a  porttoii  of  the  fuiid>J 
nvnilnliU*  for  the  ncUuinisfratioii  of  Title  ITT  is  ii5?e(l  for  tlie  purposes  of 
conipreliensive  plnnninp:  in  Ijleinentftry,  Secondary  nncT  CoiitinuinR  Education 
within  the  New  York  State  Krlncatioii  Department. 

Whon  FiSFjA  Title  TIT  was  passed,  its  implementation  within  the  Xew  York 
StMt{»  Kdncafion- Department  was  assip;ned  to  the  Center  on  Tnnovation  which 
at  that  time  wfi  ?  on  office  tlmt  reported  directly  to  tlie  Commissioner  of  Kducn- 
th>n  jind  was  o  it^ide  of  the  uwnn  oi)eratiuj:  units  responsihle  for  Elementary. 
Sccfuuhiry  and  \:«nt!nuinjr  Education.  Bnrinp:  the  first  three  years  of  Title 
TTT.  thf  emi>h}isis  was  on  the  p:enerntion  of  locaUy  desi/rned  projects  and  the 
focns  of  administrative  effort  was  on  assistiup  individual  local  school  districts 
iu  Ihe  ilevelopment  of  projects  and  i?^  reviewinj?  and  mouUorius  such  pro.iect>i. 

r)iirin;r  the  third  year  of  Jhe  program,  the  staff,  the  St/ite  Advi.sory  Council, 
tup  l*»o.:\rd  of  Rei^euts.  as  weU  as  groups  of  individuals  thronghout  the  country, 
all  came  to  somewhat  similar  conclusions  nhout  the  pro^rram.  They  noted  that 
whUe  there  v.-ere  many  p:ood  and  exciting  individual  projects,  these  projects 
were  havin^r  limited  impact  on  other  school  districts.  Furthermore,  when  one 
looked  at  the  issues  that  were  then  ])rovinfr  so  critical  in  education — student 
ninvst.  teacher  negotiations,  fiscal  crisis,  decline  in  pul)lic  confidence  in  jmhlic 
schools,  drupes,  continued  failure  to  solve  the  problems  of  educational  disad- 
rantasement,  and  the  like — there  was  little  indication  that  ESI3A  III  was  havinff 
any  major  impact  on  these  issues.  Few  Title  III  projects  even  dealt  with  these 
matters. 

The  projects  tended  to  he  more  ''supplemental'*  with  the  implication  that  the 
central  concerns  of  education  were  somehow  already  )>einK  adequately  dealt 
aViMi.  ^Joreover.  most  of  the  projects  were  ''add-ons"  hrinjjinp  ahout  chnnjare 
l»v  addiTi*?  somethinpr  to  the  existing  arrangements  rather  than  hy  brhiginff 
ahout  a  change  iu  the  way  that  (lie  existing  system  operated.  What  seemed 
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tn  l»o  hai)i)eiinj;;  \V!is  that  iho  system  was  beinjx  cliaiij;t»il  in  IhiiittHl  ways  I>y 
a('cn»rir>n  hut  uot  cOiaiij^tHl  in  any  fiiiitl  a  mentals. 

These  observalions  and  conclusions  led  to  a  detenaination  that  a  ohanjic 
in  strategy  in  the  administration  of  TitU?  Ill  was  rcMinired.  The  effort  had  lo  he 
shifted  : 

From  a  fucns  on  add-ons  to  one  which  dealt  with  ihe  fnadanienlal  issiu^s  of 
edncation ; 

Froni  a  focns  on  snpiJlenientary  proj;ranis  to  an  emphasis  on  priority  cone-erns 
of  edncation ; 

From  projects  that  reciui red  only  limited  connnitnient  of  the  system  tn  clian^ic 
to.cnie  tliat  required  changijig  all  or  large  segments  of  the  system;  and 

From  projects  thnfc  were  generated  by  tlie  few  individnal.s  with  a  single 
exciting  idea  to  projects  that  were  generated  out  of  broadly  based  analysis  of 
critical  needs  and  the  involvement  of  all  those  in  the  system  affected  by  those 
needs. 

It  was  further  determined  that  the  Education  Department  had  been  reconi- 
nuMuling  changes  to  loc«il  school  districts  even  though  it  was  not  itself  under- 
taking fundamental  changes.  The  Center  ou  Innovation  was  a  case  in  point. 
When  the  Commissioner  wished  to  give  increased  emphasis  to  innovation,  he  did 
so.  not  by  taking  steps  to  increase  tlie  commitment  oC  all  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  change,  but  by  establishing  a  separate  office  innovation.  This  seemed 
to  relieve  others  in  the  Department  of  the  necessity  of  concerning  them.selve.s 
with  the  process  of  change  and  innovation. 

These  observations  and  conclusions  had  important  implications  for  the  Title 
III  office.  It  was  determined  that  if  Tlt^e  III  was  to  change  direction,  it  had 
to  have  more  impact  on  the  Department  and  that  the  Department  itself  had  to 
become  involved  in  the  process  of  change.  Therefore,  the  staft  of  the  Center 
which  had  previously  been  largely  field-oriented,  was  redirected  in  its  assign- 
ments to  work  more  within  the  Department.  The  mission  of  the  Center  came 
to  be  one  of  heli  "ng  the  Department  to  change  so  that  it  could  more  effectively 
support  and  implement  changes  in  the  field.  To  do  this  required  two  shifts: 

1.  The  shift  in  the  organizational  placeiL  nt  of  the  Center  from  the  Offiee  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Continuing  Education.  This  meant  that  now  the  Center  was 
more  directly  in  tJie  *']ine"  of  operations  in  the  Department. 

2.  The  job  descriptions  of  the  staff  and  the  skills  required  to  carry  out  those 
jobs  were  shifted  to  focus  upon  helping  others  in  the  Department  to  become 
more  effective  in  planning  and  implementing  plans.  The  staff,  therefore,  took 
on  more  of  a  consultative  and  planning  role  than  it  had  previously  had. 

The  basic  aim  of  this  shift  was  to  move  in  the  direction  of  total  Department 
involvement  in  the  process  of  change,  and,  more  particularly,  total  Depart- 
ment involvement  in  the  identification  of  projects  that  would  receive  Title  III 
support  and  in  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  such  projects.  Under  the 
previous  orientation,  projects  supported  by  Title  III  were  referred  to  generally 
in  the  Department  as  "Title  III  projects"  whatever  their  particular  substan- 
tive content  might  be.  Departmental  units  often  took  little  interest  in  the 
projects  and  felt  no  responsibility  for  them.  The  aim  now  was  to  get  projects 
identified  a.<?  "reading  projects"  or  "teacher  edncation  projects"  sui)ported 
by  Title  III  rather  than  as  Title  III  projects  in  "readhig"  or  "teacher  education." 

There  is  another  factor  that  had  led  to  this  shift.  It  was  noted  that  the 
Title  HI  proposal  applications  ranged  over  the  full  spectrum  of  concerns 
in  education  and  that  there  was  little  in  the  practices  or  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  would  give  guidance  as  to  which,  among  several  projects  all 
excellent,  should  be  given  priority. 

Moreover,  as  one  looked  at  the  D^ipartment  as  a  whole,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  several  units  of  the  Department  were  carrying  en  a  wide  variety  ot  pro- 
grams and  activities,  each  of  which  in  its  own  right  might  have  been  justified 
as  outstanding,  but  there  was  little  linkage-^imong  the  programs  with  the  result 
that  the  field  had  little  sense  of  the  central  thrust  of  Department  effort.  There 
also  tended  to  be  Qpnsiderable  duplication  and  overlap  in  some  respects  aiid, 
as  noted  above,  gaps  in  various  critical  areas.  What  seemed  to  he  missing  was 
any  sort  of  mechanism  for  setting  priorities  witliln  the  Department  and  for 
focusing  Department  efforts  on  those  priorities. 

Thus,  as  part  of  the  shift  of  focus  in  the  adniinistmtion  of  Title  III  and 
the  shift  in  assignment  of  the  Center  on  Innovation,  there  was  a  detenni nation 
to  seek  to  introduce  into  the  Department  a  priority-setting  mechanism,  one  which 
would  not  only  result  in  Department  and  even  statewide  priorities,  but  one  which 
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would  then  serve  to  bring  .uto  focus  Departmeut  resources  aud  efforts  on  those 
priorities. 

A  lirst  step  was  taken  in  1969.  A  first  set  of  some  19  priority  concerns  was 
adopted  by  the  leadership  of  Elementary,  Secondary  and  CA)utin\iing  Education. 
The  process  by  which  these  priority  areas  was  adopted  was  a  crude  one,  but  it 
did  for  the  first  time  get  the  leadership  in  the  Department  thinking  in  terms  of 
priorities.  It  was  recognized  that  19  priorities  were  too  many  to  focus  on  in 
an  initial  effort ;  so  the  Commissioner  was  asked  to  identify  some  small  number 
from  among  that  list  that  were  of  primary  concern  to  him  and  could  serve  as  a 
basis  for  focused  effort  He  selected  three  areas:  Reading,  Redesign,  and  De- 
centralization of  New  York  Cit3\  For  the  past  three  years,  these  three  priorities 
have  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  Department  efforts  and  there  has  come  to  be 
an  increasing  capacity  of  the  Department  to  focus  its  resources  on  these 
priorities. 

At  tJie  same  time  that  there  was  increasing  focus  on  the  three  priorities,  an 
entire  process  for  developing  more  comprehensive  Departmentwide  priorities 
and  organizing  work  to  support  those  priorities  was  developed  in  close  collabo- 
ration with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  other  relevant  offices  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  result  has  been  that  there  Is  a  far  clearer  conception  today  of  wliat 
the  Deimrtment  priorities  are.  This  has  now  given  Title  III  a  focuss  for  its 
project  development.  In  the  open  round  in  1972,  projects  were  directed  to  the 
priorities  identified  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  and  the  field.  The 
Department  units  involved  with  each  of  the  priority  areas  were  given  larger 
responsibilities  for  helping  to  develop,  review,  and  monitor  the  Title  III  projects. 
The  result  has  been  that  over  100  Department  people  have  been  involved  with 
these  phases  of  Title  HI  during  the  past  year. 

In  order  to  make  all  of  this  happen  with  the  staff  that  it  had  been  authorized 
to  appoint  in  the  early  days  of  Title  III,  the  Center  on  Innovation! (now  called 
the  Center  for  Planning  aud  Innovation),  had  first  to  focus  on  the- change  in 
its  own  operations.  It  utilized  some  Title  III  administrative  money 'to  employ 
management  and  planning  consultants  to  help  devise  and  implaiient  its  new 
strategy.  These  consultants  were  immensely  helpful  iu  giving  the  Center  staff 
its  new  orientation  and  the  skills  to  implement  it.  ;      ;  - 

It  was  early  recognized  that  if  the  staff  were  to  work  internally  and  if  the 
necessities  of  the  administration  of  Title  III  as  called  for  by  tlie'  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  were  to  be  met,  effective  methods  of  managing  within-  the  office 
would  have  to  be  developed.  One  thing  that  was  done  was  the  sharper  definition 
of  the  reaponsibiiities  of  the  respective  members  of  the  staff,  and  these  responsi- 
bilities were  put  into  written  form  in  work  plans  that  could  serve  both  as  guides 
to  individual  action  and -management  tools  for  the  Center  management.  An- 
other thing  that  was  done  was  to  divide  the  Center  staff  into  three  work  units  with 
eacli  staff  member  assigned  primary  responsibility  in  one  of  the  three.  The  three 
units  were : 

1.  Tlie  direct  administration  of  Title  III  projects.  . » 

2.  The  development  of  planning  within  the  Department.  ■  ? 

3.  The  development  of  field  planning  that  would  J)e  related  to  uud  supportive 
of  the  planning  in  the  Department. 

While  each  of  these  three  areas  had  its  primary  responsibilities,  the  emphasis 
was  always  on  Unking  the  three  so  that  Departmentwide  planning  would  provide 
a  framework  for  Title  III  projects.  What  was  learned  in  Title  III  would  he 
directly  applied  Departmentwide,  and  everything  that  was  done  in  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  operationally  linked  with  the  field.  Practically^  this  coordination 
was  accomplished  by  regular  weekly  meetings  among  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  the  three  individuals  responsible  for  each  of  the  major  work  areas.  In 
addition,  staff  members,  while  carrying  major  responsibilities  in  one  of  the  three 
areas,  were  available  for  work  in  each  of  the  other  two.  Thus  there  was  never 
total  separation  in  the  three  functions,  but  rather  a  continuing  effort  to  be  sure 
that  they  were  all  mutually  supportive.  The  results  of  all  of  this  effort  have 
been: 

1.  The  purposes  of  Title  III  to  achieve  significant  innovations  in  education 
have  been  effectively  implemented  in  New  York  State. 

2.  Title  III  has  become  a  program  hotTust  of  a  single  office  within  the  Oepart- 
ment»  but  a  program  that  is  Departmentwide  and  has  the  commitment  of  the  key 
leadership  of  the  Department. 

3.  Ba.sic  operating  practices  of  the  Education  Department  have  been  funda- 
mentally changed  as. a  result  of  the  work  of  tlie  Center  for  Planning  and  Inno- 
vation utilizing  the  Title  III  administrative  funds.  Today. the  Departmen*;: 
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Is  more  planning  oriented ;  ' 
Hus  a  clearer  sense  of  its  own  priorities ;  "  '  * 

Has  improv:  (I  maimgement  tools ; 
Hvns  tlevelopi5i  LU  'V  working  relationships  witli  tlio  field ; 

Has  been  buildiug  a  stronger  intermediate  system  as  a  link  between  the 
Department  and  th-R  liold ; 

Has  developed  a  wider  understanding  of  the  processes  of  change  among  all 
the  staff  of  the  Department ;  and 

Has  developed  a  commitment  to  the  fundamental  proposition  that  change  in 
education  is  both  necessary  and  must  come  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  redirec- 
tion of  existing  resources,  rather  than  exclusively  through  the  addition  of  new 
resources. 

THE  DliVELOPMENT  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC  PROCESS  TO  ENCOURAGE  CREATIVE  AKD  INNOVATIVE 
PJiOGRAMS  IX  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  ' 

In  the  Spring  of  1971,  the  ESEA  Title  III  funding  situation  was  such  that  it 
became  possible  to  stimulate  new  ideas  for  projects  from  among  the  750  local 
school  districts  and  47  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  in  the  State. 
The  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  (BOCES),  are  the  intermediate 
units  originally  developed  to  provide  local  districts  with  services  they  needed  but 
could  not  individually  afford.  Recent  movements  to^Ya^d  regionalism  in  New 
York  State  have  encouraged  BOCES  to  form  consortia  and  collaborate  and 
cooperate  in  broader  geographic  areas.  Each  regionar configuration,,  called  Re- 
gional Compacts  has  selected  a  lead  BOCES,  whose  Executive.  Officer,  District 
Superintendent,  serves  on  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  SED.  There  are  13 
Regional  Compacts  plus  New  York  City  which  is  considered  a  region. 

An  internal  regional  mechanism  exists  whereby  eacli  school  district  in  the 
State  relates  to  a  Regional  Compact  and  has  a  representative  voice  on.the  Advi- 
sory Council,  It  was  through  this  strueturj>  that  educational  needs  were  assessed 
throughput  the  State,  by  regions,  during  the  Spring  of  1971.  Twoiity-eiglit  areas 
of  need  were  identified;  ail  of  which,  of  course,  were  not  present  in  each  region. 

The  results  of  this  needs  assessment  were  shared  with  every  district  in  the 
State,  following  the  announcement  of  the  availability  of  fund.\  Five  million 
dolhnrs  were  available  for  this  compLtitive  round. 

Past  experience  indicated  that  project  proposals  hastily  developed  and  rapidly 
.submitted  often  precluded  effective  planning  and  the  involvement  of  others  be- 
sides a  project  writer.  Our  intent  was  to  seek  out  th^  best  ideas  and  .see  the.se 
ideas  through  a  process  that  would  produce  a  fundable  proposal.'  A  year  long 
plan  was  developed  that  began  with  the  announcement  of  fuails.  in'. September 
1971,  the  sharing  of  the  needs  assessment  data  and  the  format  for 'a/Letter  of 
Intent  in  October.  Concurrent  with  these  announcements,  members  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  and  specialists  f rom  SED  were  encouraged  to  stiuiiillite  local 
ideas.  In  December,  750  Letters  of  Intent  were  received,  reviewed  and  responses 
relayed  to  the  districts.  Tliose  that  were  encoiiraged  were  provided  witli  the 
Manual  for  Project  AppUca7ita,  a  step-by-step  guide  for  deevloping  a  Preliminary 
Proposal.  In  February,  260  Preliminary  Proposals  were  submitted  rcQuesting  44 
million  dollars.  An  elaborate  selection  process  involving  members  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council,  SED  Specialists,  experts  outside  of  the  SED,  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  OflSce  of  Education  and  members  of  the  ESEA  Title  III  staff  selected  36  pro- 
posals for  funding  under  Title  1X1.  Approximately  half  of  tlie  total  number  of 
proposals  received  were  of  high  quality  and  if  funds  had  been  available,  could 
have  received  support.  To  assist  those  fundable  projects  not  selected,  the  SED 
sought  alternative  sources  of  funding  and  provided  this  infortiatioh  to  the  school 
districts. 

A.ssistance  was  provided  to  the  selected  projects  in  developing  a'  program 
model  that  assured  systematic  planning,  management  and  evaluation.  The  model 
selected  was  the  CIPP  Model  (Context,  Input  Product  and  Process  Evaluation) 
developed  over  six  years  with  innovative  projects.  These  programs  are  now 
operative  and  a  comprehensive  SED  monitoring  system  is  evolving  based  upon 
the  needs  of  the  projects  determined  by  periodic  work  plan  reviews.  ' 

Concurrent  with  these  activities  our  State  is  collaborating  in  the  ESEA  Title 
III  National  Validation  Program.  This  program  is  attempting  to  add  quality 
control,  through  stnndardissed  procedures  and  instruments,  in  selecthxrr  out- 
standing and  effective  practices  and  /or  projects.  With  this  assurai  ce  of  quality, 
school  districts  in  our  State  may  seeii  and  receive  ideas  and  assistance  from 
programs  developed  in  other  States  by  districts  with  characteristic:.^  and  needs 
similar  to  theirs.  New  York  State  has  nominated  six  projects  for  validation. 
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Tliere  are  currently  projects  being  fnndtM]  in  New  York  State  from  ESKA 
Title  III.  Forty-sev(?n  will  he  .s(*eking  continued  funding  in  FY  74.  (see  attju/lu'd 
fact  sheet) 

Plans  are  underway  to  initiate  diagno.stic-pre.senptive  and  instructional  suiJ- 
]?ort  services  for  cliildren  with  liandicappiuj:  conditions  with  FY  '7ti  monies. 
Once  initiated,  tljesc*  i)rograni.s  too,  will  he  seekinjr  support  in  FY'  '74. 

ESEA  Title  III  has  been  effective  in  i)romotin}j:  educational  change  in  lo(-jil 
school  districts  and  in  the  »SED.  Two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total  New 
York  State  educational  expenditure  has  had  a  direct  elTect  on  G.O  jierceiit  ai' 
the  public  school  pupils  and  4  ])erceut  of  the  n on -public  pupil. s  in  180  local  districts 
and  BOCKS.  Since  .Tuly  1000.  70  percent  of  the  federjilly  funded  Title  III  projects 
have  been  continued  with  local  funds  and  210  school  districts  have  replicated 
jiractices  develoj)ed  by  OMtle  TIT  ESEA. 

After  six  years'  experience  in  attempting  to  itromote  educational  chani;'(».  w<» 
are  arriving  at  systematic  ways  of  achieving  this  elusive  goal.  To  eliminate 
or  limit  funding  at  this  point  would  negate  tlie  lessons  vif  the  recent  i)ast  iit  a 
time  when  current  efforts  ai)i)ear  to  be  heading  in  a  positive  direction. 

Further,  it  is  essential  that  resejirch  nnd  develojiment  plan  for  and  seek  new 
and  better  ways  to  allocnte  educational  resources, 

(Prepared  by  :  Center  for  Planning  anil  Innovation) 

XKW  YORK  STATIC  ESKA  TITLK  III  FACT  SHEKT 

In  the  seven  Federal  Fiscal  Years  since  the  passage  or  the  Elementary  and 
Sec'ondai-y  Education  Act.  Title  III  has  undertaken- the  devt-lopnient  of  innovntive 
arid  creative  solutions  to  assessed  educational  needs.  During  this  period  educa- 
tional expenditures  in  New  York  State  have  totaled  2!)  billion  dollars  of  whi<-]i 
Title  III  han  totaled  70.5  million  or  two-tejitljs  of  one  percent  of  tho  t/>tal 
expenditure. 


Toial  educatirn  expenditures        Percentage  of  total 

 .  educa'Jonal  expen- 

Federal  liscal  years  New  York  State        ESEA  title  111  dilures 


July  1965-June  1972   J29, 000, 000. 000         $70. 500, 000  0. 2 


Title  III  has  funded  regional  projects  including  Regional  Planning  Ofliccs 
which  serve  the  entire  State. 

ISC  local  districts  and  Boards  of  Cooperative  Educational  Sen»ices  have 
participated  in  projects  targeted  on  individual  districts  with  O.C%  of  public 
school  pupils  and  4%  of  non-public  school  pupils  participating. 


Number  of  local       Percentage  of  New  York  State 
school  districts  pupils  participating 

and/or  80CES  

Federal  Fiscal  years  participa!ing  Public  Nonpublic 


June  1965-June  1972   U6  6. 6  4 


Title  III  successes  may  be  measured  when  local  school  districts  reallocate 
resources  and  support  Titie  III  initiated  programs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Fed- 
eral funding  cycle.  Further  value  is  indicated  when  other  districts  replicate, 
wholly  or  in  part,  effective  practices.  Since  FY  '70  under  State  administration, 
C6  of  S7  projects  or  7G%  have  been  continued  by  local  districts  from  existing 
funds.  During.this  same  time  period  219  other  districts  have  adapted  or  adnjited 
these  efTective  practice.*^. 

In  FY  '72  a  short-term  Mini-Project  Pi'ogram  stimulated  creative  snhitions 
to  local  problems.  273  projects  were  funded,  with  over  40.000  public  school  and 
3.0(X)  non-public  school  particip.ints.  170  of  these  projects  have  been  continued 
by  the  local  districts. 
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Time  period 

Projects  initi- 
ated with  title 
Itlfunds 

Projects  con- 
tinued witti 
local  funds 

Percent 
continued 

Number  of  dis- 
tricts replicat- 
ing practices 

Julyl971-June  1972:.  

  87 

  273 

66 
170 

76 
62 

219 

Plans  are  uuderway  to  initiate  diagnostic-perscriptive  and  instructional  sup- 
port sorvices  for  children  with  handicapping  conditions  with  FY  73  funds. 

New  York  State  is  nominating  eight  projects  in  the  National  Title  III  Valida- 
tion Study.  This  new  process  will  identify  and  validate  effective  programs  and 
practices  for  national  dissemination. 

ESEA  Title  III  has  been  effective  in  promoting  educational  change  in  New 
York  State.  Two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total  New  York  State  educational 
expenditures  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  (J.6%  of  the  public  school  puiaLs,  4%  of 
the  States  non-public  pupils  in  1S(>  local  school  districts  and  BOOKS.  Since  July 
ir)(H>,,7(»%  of  federally  funded  Title  HI  projects  have  been  continued  with  hical 
funds  and  210  school  districts  have  replicated  practices  developed  by  Title  Jli. 
KvSlOA. 

Mr.  S'XTiACK.  During  the  first  3  years  of  title  III,  tlie  emphasis  Avas 
oil  locally  designed  and  locally  generated  projects,  and  the  focus  in 
0111*  education  department  was  to  assist  these  local  projects  reach 
their  stated  objectives. 

Although  Ave  recognized  there  were  many  good  and  exciting  in- 
dividual programs,  they  had  limited  imi^act  on  many  scliool  districts. 
Furthermore,  Avhen  we  looked  at  the  issues  to  Avhich  the}^  were  ad- 
dressed, they  did  not  seem  to  be  hitting  those  critical  in  education  af 
that  time:  student  unrest,  teacher  negotiations,  fiscal  crisis,  decline 
in  public  confidence  in  public  schools,  drugs,  continued  failure  to 
solve  the  problems  of  educational  divsadvantagenient,  and  the  like. 
There  was  little  indication  that  ESEA  title  III  was  having  ai\y 
major  impact  on  these  issues.  Few  title  III  projects  even  dealt 
witli  these  matters. 

The  projects  tended  tc  be  more  supplemental  with  the  implication 
that  the  central  concerns  of  education  were  somehow  already  being 
adequately  dealt  with.  Moreover,  most  of  the  projects  were  add-ons 
bringing  about  change  by  adding  something  to  tJie  existing  arx*ange- 
ments  rather  than  by  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  way  that  the 
exciting  system  operated. 

What  seemed  to  be  happening  was  that  the  sj^stem  was  being  changed 
in  limited  ways  by  accretion  but  not  changed  in  any  fundamentals. 

Those  observations  and  conclusions  led  to  a  determination  tiiat 
a  change  in  strategy  in  the  administration  of  title  III  was  roc^uired. 
The  eJYort  liad  to  be  shifted  f  j  oin  a  focus  of  add-ons  to  one  wliich  dealt 
with  the  fundamental  issues  of  education;  from  a  focus  on  supple- 
mentary programs  to  an  emphasis  on  priority  concerns  of  education; 
from  projei'ls  that  required  only  limited  commitments  of  the  system 
to  change  to  one  that  required  changing  all  or  large  segments  of  the 
system  ;  and  from  projects  tliat  were  generated  by  the  few  individuals 
with  a  single  exciting  idea  to  projects  that  were  generated  out  of 
broadly  based  analysis  of  critical  needs  and  the  involvement  of  all 
those  in  the  system  affected  by  those  needs. 

It  was  further  determined  that  the  education  department  had  been 
recommending  changes  to  local  school  districts  even  though  it  was  not 
itself  undertaldng. fundamental  changes. 
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The  center  on  innovation  was  a  case  in  point,  '\^nien  the  Commis- 
sioner A^nshecl  to  give  increased  emphasis  to  innovation,  lie  did  so,  not 
by  taking  steps  to  hicrease  the  commitment  of  all  members  of  the 
department  to  change,  but  by  establishing  a  sepaj-ate  office  on  innova- 
tion. This,  seemed  to  relie^'e  others  in  the  department  of  the  necessity 
of  concerning  themselves  with  the  process  of  change  and  innovation. 

Tliese  observations  and  conclusions  luid  important  implications  for 
the  titlc.'ill.  office.  It  was  determined  that  if  title  III  wns.  to  change 
directiQi^j  it  .had  to  have  more  impact  on  the  department  and  that  tlie 
department  itself  had  to  become  involved  in  the  process  of  change. 

Therefore,  the  stall'  of  the  center,  which  had  previously  been  largcily 
field-orieiit'ed,  M-as  redirected  in  its  assignments  to  work.moi'c  within 
the  department.  The  mission  of  tlie  center  came  to  be  one  of  lielping 
the  department  to  change  so  that  it  could  more  effectively  support  and 
impiement'changes  hi  the  field. 

To  do  this  required  two  shifts :  the  shift  in  tlie  organizational  place- 
ment of  the  center  from  the  Office  of  tlie  Commissioner  to  the  Oflice 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Elementaiy,  Secondary,  and  Contin- 
uing Education — this  meant  that  now  tlie  center  was  more  directly  in 
the  line  of  operations  in  the  department;  and  the  job  descriptions  of 
the  staif  and  the  skills  required  to  cai*ry  out  those  jobs  were  shifted  to 
focus  upon  helping  others  in  the  department  to  become  more  effective 
in  planiiing  and  implementing  plans.  The  staff,  tlierefpre,  took  on 
more  of  a  consultative  and  planning  role  than  it  had  previously  had. 

Tho  basic  aim  of  this  shift  was  to  move  in  the  direction  of  total 
department  involvement  in  the  process  of  change,  and  more  particu- 
larly, total  department  involvement  in  the  identification  of  projects 
that  w^ould  receive  title  III  support  and  in  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  such  projects.      '     ^  - 

As  we  look  in  the  beginning  we  find  title  III  proposals  ranged  over 
the  full  spectrum  of  concerns.  We  found  out  it  was  gohig  to  be  neces- 
sary to  find  a  way  of  determining  priorities  and  setting  these  priorities 
in  action'  through  the  education  department  in  conjunction  with 
those  people  in  the  field.  What  seemed  to  be  missing  was  a  mechanism 
to  set  priorities. 

Because  of  the  determination  we  sought  to  introduce  into  our  de- 
partment a  priority-setting  mechanism,  one  which  would  not  only 
result  hi  depaiiment,  but  also  in  statewide  priorities ;  one  which  would 
servo  to  focus  our  department  resources  and  also  our  efforts  as  we 
tried  to  overcome  these  priorities.  This  has  been  quite  evident  and 
quite  clear  iu  the  latest  round  of  our  title  IIT 

Wo  also  found  that  if  we  were  going  to  work  internally  we  also  had 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  administrative  constraints  as  set  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education ;  we  had  to  find  more  effective  ways  of  man- 
aging our  title  III  endeavors. 

We  therefore  broke  our  work  into  three  areas :  those  that  had  direct 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  title  III  projects,  also  those 
that  had  the  development  of  planning  witli?n  our  department,  and 
also  the  development  of  field  planning  that  would  be  related  to  and  in 
support  of  the  planning  withm  our  department. 

It  was  an  increased  emphasis  on  tying  these  three  together.  We 
have  leaimied  now  that  our  most  effective  way  is  actually  management 
by  objectives.  We  fomid  that  it  is  very  helpful  if  everybody  in  our 
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depaitmciit  has  a  work  plan,  at  least  a  framework  in  which  they  are 
going  tQ  ^wprk.  It  gives  us  sometliing  that  will  operationally  link  us 
to  tlie  field.  Wo  encouraged  compreliensive  operational  planning  in  all 
the  schools  jn  our  State. 

Thea'esults  of  these  efforts  have  been  the  purpose  of  title  III,  to 
achieve  significant  innovations  in  education.  The  title  III  program  has 
become  a  program  not  just  of  a  single  office  within  the  departincnt,  but 
it  has  no\v  become  a  departmental  program,  with  a  commitnient  of 
key  leadership  in  our  depaitment  to  innovation  and  to  change. 

IBasic:  operating  practices  of  our  depaitment  have  fundamentally 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  unit  in  whidi  I  am  involved. 

Today  our  depaitment  is  n'lore  clearly  plainiing  oriented,  it  has  a 
clearer  se^i)se  of  its  own  priorities.  It  has  improved  management  tools. 
It  has  besn  building  a  stronger  intermediate  system,  a  link  between 
our  department  and  the  local  schools. 

In  our  State  we  have  i^oughly  750  local  districts  and  47  boards  of 
cooperative  educational  services,  which  is  our  intermediate  link. 

Our  cooperative  boards  have  linked  together  in  consortia,  into  13 
regions  i:ii  the  State, 

These  regional  confionrations  are  now  called  i*egional  compacts,  and 
we  have.  13  plus  1  for  New  York  City.  Most  local  school  districts  in  the 
State  relate  in  some  way  to  a  regional  compact.  It  is  through  this 
mechanism  we  ascertain  educational  needs. 

In  our  last  regional  needs  assessment,  w^e  found  w^e  had  28  basic 
areas  of  educational  needs  in  our  State.  We  thertjfore  requested  pro- 
posals in  those  28  areas.  Past  experience  indicated  many  pi'ojects  in 
the  past  had  been  hastily  developed,  rapidly  conceived  and  oftentimes 
were  a  figment  of  the  imagination  or  creativity  of  a  single  pi-oject 
writer.  .. 

"We  tlierefore  determined  to  change  our  ways.  We  w^ere  seeking  the 
best  educational  ideas  that  w^onld  help  our  State  move  more  rapidly 
tow^ard  educational  change  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  goals  we  have  for 
each  child. 

Based  .upon  our  needs  assessment,  we  selected  projects  in  these  28 
areas.  We  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  750  local  school  districts  and 
received  750  letters  of  intent.  Tliis  broke,  down  in  the  preliminary 
application  stage  to  260  prelbninaiy  applications  requesting  $4*4 
million. 

We  had  $5  million.. This  meant  tliat  it  was  extremely  critical  to  have 
a  very  good  project  review  system. 

We  based  ov.r  review  system  upon  the  experience  and  the  expertise 
of  the  people  in  our  education  department,  upon  the  input  from  our 
State  advisory  council,  ?.^.d  experts  outside  of  the  SED.  Through  this 
collaborative  process  we  were  able  to  fund  36  projects  out  of  2G0. 

We  felt  there  wei^e  about  150  programs  that  were  fundable  and  were 
good  ideas.  We  made  a  concerted  effort  to  seek  alternate  sourccv^?  of 
funding  for  these  programs.  Some  have  gained  funding  through  pri- 
vate foundations  and  other  agencies. 

We  learned  that  if  sufficient  time  had  not  been  allowed  for  planning, 
oftentimes  you  did  not  get  tlie  project  to  w^ork  with  over  the  coui^e  of 
3  years,  that'  would  be  desirable,  so  we  set  aside  an  entire  year  for 
planning. 

Each  of  our  new  projects  has  measurable  objectives;  from  the  day 
tliey  were  initiated  they  have  comprehensive  evaluation  designs.  This 
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is  iinportunt,  because  one  of  the  keys  of  title  IIT  is  tlie  evaluation  uiid. 
dissemination  of  elective  practices.  We  are  involved  with  other  Statics 
in  a.  collaborative  effort  called  the  national  validation  proojnun,  which 
Xew  Jci-sey  spoke  of  earlier.  This  is  an  attempt  to  add  quality  control. 

Our  State  was  apprehensive  about  moving  into  this  program  beca;;se 
the  idea  came  about  after  we  had  completed  work  plans  and  budgets. 
It  is  an  expensive  process.  In  participating  our  State  cominitted 
$25,000  of  title  III  funds  and  over  100  man-days  that  are  not  paid  for 
l)y  title  III.  We  are  nominating  six  projects  iov  national  validation. 
Our  hope  is  tliat  once  these  projects  are  validated,  and  also  the  projects 
in  otiier  States,  because  of  the  quality  control,  when  we  luive  local 
scliool  districts  with  assessed  educational  needs  they  can  compare  their 
educational  characteristics  to  other  programs  wlio  have  similar  cliar- 
acteristics  and  adopt  or  adajit  those  programs  that  are-oi  proven 
quality.  We  are  in  favor  of  this.  _  .  . 

CuT'rently  in  our  State  we  have  65  projects  being  f  unded-by  title  III : 
47  of  these  will  come  up  for  continuation  after  June  30.  We  are  in 
ho])es  wo  will  beable  to  assistthem. 

Ciiainna]!  Pfukixs.  I  would  lilce  for  yon  to  submit  for  tl>e  record 
tlio  numhcr  of  projects  that  will  be  eligible  for  renewal  in  all  of  the 
States.  If  we  could  get  that  specific  information,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  the  Congress.  y^"^"^"'^ 

Isiw  Stuack.  I  could  make  that  I'equest  to  the  Pivsidciit's  National 
Advisory  Council. 

[Information  to  be  supplied  follows  at  end  of  hearhig.]     ^  ^  

Mr.  Strack  May  I  just  quickly  pgiiiMlilt^i^  couple  of  more  things 
before  I  introduce  Mt'.  SuUiA'an  ? y^"^  ^  —  

We  are  currv^ntly  in  the  process  of  funding  projects  for  the  handi- 
capped. We  have  gone  through  an  elaborate  needs  assessment  pT'Ogram 
in  the  vai'ious  regions  of  the  State. 

In  addition.  New  York  State  lias  a  blue  ribbon  panel  to  investigate 
cost  and  quality  in  education,  called  the  Fleischman  Comn"iission.  The- 
results  of  the  Fleisclnnan  Commission,  our  needs  assessment,  and  also 
input  from  our  people  in  the  department,  indicate  in  our  State  we 
liave  roughly  200,000  handicapped  children  who  are  not  being  served. 

We  arc  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to  initiate  diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive centers  and  instructional  sui^port  services  that  will  holp  to  meet 
these  needs.  We  have  done  tliis  in  collaboration  witli  our  colleagues 
in  title  I  and  title  II  and  title  VJ.and  also  vocational  education. 

Tljcv  liaA'o  been  receptiA'e  to  wliat  New  York  State  lias  initiated  with 
title  III  and  wg  expect  they  wuU  be  supx^ortive.  Incidentally,  again, 
these  are  other  programs  th  it  w^ill  come  up  for  continuation  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  that  the  last  sheet  of  the  information  I 
provided  you  wath  is  a  rather  instructional  fact  sheet  based  on  our 
experience  in  New  York  State..  I  would  like  to  highlight  three  points : 

1.  In  the  7  fiscal  years  since  initiation  of  title  III,  Ne\v  York  State 
had  total  educational  expenditures  of  $29  billion.  ESEA  title  III  dur- 
ing that  time  contributed  $70  million.  So  we  are  talking  about  develop- 
mental and  planning  funds  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  a  total  educa- 
tional budget.  It  is  really  not  a  lot  of  money  to  change  and  turn  a  large 
system  around. 

2.  We  worked  with  186  districts,  have  been  involved  with  6.6  percent 
of  our  total  pupil  pOi..^dation  in  public  schools  and  4  percent  in  non- 
I)ub]ic  schools.  We  have  3^/^  million  students. 
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3.  Currently  we  have  a  replication  rate  of  about  76  percent  and,  in 
addition  to  those  schools,  ^219  oflier  schood  districts  in  our  StiUe  have 
adapted  or  adopted  programs  that  have  been  developed  with  title  III. 

1  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Arthur  Sullivan,  project  director 
on  Long  Island  in  New  York  State. 

Chairman  Pekicins.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Thanlv  you,  Mr.  Chairnian.  .  ; 

1  would  now  like  to  indicate  a  few  things  to  you.  My  name  is 
Arthur  Sullivan.  I  am  project  director  of  an  interi'acial  interdistrict 
pupil  exchange  program  fimded  under  title  III  ESEA.  I  come  from 
Sullblk  County,  Long  Island,  a  suburban  county,  primarily  middle 
class  to  upper  middle  class,  primarily  white  area. 

We  service  18  independent  public  school  districts,  one  of  which  is 
almost  an  exclusively  black  racially  isolated  school  district,  two  of 
which  are  predominantly  black,  and  most*  of  which  are  almost  ex- 
clusively white. 

Throughout  the  history  of  education  in  this  country,  as  you  well 
know,  it  hiis  been  difficult  "to  get  cooperation  between  and  among  school 
districts,  and  our  program,  which  is  an  innovative  creati\'e  program, 
is  really  designed  to  do  something  to  advance  iis  toward  the  goal  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunities  on  a  I'egional  basis ;  that  is,  to 
bring  about  cooperation  oetween  and  among  independent  school 
districts. 

We  haA^e  been  successful  in  doing  this  to  a  large  degree,  I  think,  be- 
cause we  have  had  the  cooperation  of  tlie  State  advisory  council  and  the 
State  education  department. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  things  we  have  been  able  to  do  which 
we  could  not  do  were  there  not  this  innovative  money  which  has  been 
granted  to  us  under  title  III. 

We  have  brought  students  together  in  a  criminal  justice  program. 
One  of  our  criteria  is  w^e  bring  aoout  a  racial  balance.  But  in  addition, 
we  used  this  criminal  justice  program  as  a  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, as  a  career  orientation  program. 

We  have  dojie  this  with  a  minimum  of  community  resistance  in  a 
sensitive  area.  We  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  police  depart- 
uient,  probation  ofiicers,  prisons,  local  law  libraries.  We  hav.  brought 
youngsters  together. 

The  Coleman  Report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  indicated 
if  we  can  bring  youngsters  together  w^ho  are  separated  because  of 
i'csidential  patterns— this  is  not  a  busing  program,  this  is  not  a  pro- 
gram where  we  mandate  that  students  go  from  one  district  to  an- 
other—it  is  a  program  in  which  we  invite  youngsters  to  participate 
in  various  educational  opportunities  which  they  otherwise^ would  not 
have  were  it  not  for  title  III  funds.  .  : 

We  are  doing  something  significant,  something  unique,  probably, 
in  the  whole  country,  and  it  could  not  be  unless,  the  Congress  in  its 
wisdom  provided  these  title  III  funds  years  ago.-  : 

In.  my  judgment,  if  we  go  to  a  revenue  sharing  formula  and  move 
away  from  categorical^aid,  it  is  highly  unlikely,  in  a  very  competitive 
situation  wdiere;  there  will  be  a  scrambling,'tnat  the  innovative  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  I  described  will  be  funded.-   •  v  , 

We  have  used  needs  assessment  across  district  lines  to,  determine  what 
tlie.  districts:  feel  will  most.  benefit  an  inteiTacial,'  a  multieconomiG  and 
social  group  ot students. .    ;>       •:    '  •  i 
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The  reason  I  would  like  to  cite  that  for  the  record  is  to  ilhistrate  to 
you  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of  local  districts 
m  this  mos6  critical  area. 

Mr.  TowETiL.  A  brief  question :  I  believe  in  the  very  beginning  on  this 
State  Advisory  Council  you  said  there  were  students  on  it. 

Mr.  Kamsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  TowELL.  How  are  they  chosen,  elected?  How  do  they  arrive  on 
the  Council? 

Mr.  Eamsay.  We  decided  we  should  have  representatives  from  two 
areas.  We  set  up  machinery  through  the  State  Education  Department 
to  go  to  organized  studeat  organizations,  whether  inner-city  or  in  the 
rural  areas,  and  to  seek  out  candidates  who  would  like  to  participate. 

It  was  a  process  wherein  they  came  and  sat  at  our  Advisory  Council 
meetings.  We  said,  "Come  and  see.how  we  function  and  we  see  how  you 
function,  and  together  wo  will  decide  whether  we  will  be  suited  for 
eacli  other." 

I  wisli  we  could  have  brought  the  two  representatives  down  to  dorn- 
onstrate  that  there  can  be  a  marriage  between  the  older  heads  and  the 
younger  heads  in  a  cooperative  way. 

Mr.  TowELL.  Out  of  these  people  coming  to  join,  at  this  point,  did 
you  have  50  or  100  or  10  ?  I  don^t  understand  how  it  got  broken  down  to 
two. 

"Mr.  SrRiVCK.  We  have  a  variety  of  advisory  councils.  Our  Commis- 
sioner has  an  advisoiy  council  made  up  of  student-s.  We  offei'ed  op- 
portunities to  people  on  that  councih  We  went  to  other  organized 
groups.  Wcliad  eight  tentative  candidates.  ' 

We  invited  these  candidates  to  sit  in  at  vai  ions  meetings.  From  tlvat 
we  selected  two.  In  a  sense,  tliey  selected  us  more  than  we  selected  them . 
They  indicated  an  intsrest.  Tliey  had  competencies,  they  liad  capabili- 
ties, and  tliey  had  the  time  to  serve  with  us. 

As  a  result  of  that^  our  Commissioner  extended  invitations  to  join 
our  group. 

Mr,  Raksay.  I  would  like  to  add,  David  La  Barge,  a  student,  is 
from  a  liigh  school  wliei'e  they  have  strictly  academic  t3rpe  programs. 
Whm  he  heard  about  the  open  type  of  student  selection  of  programs, 
and  students  playing  a  role  in  tlie  administration  of  a  high  school,  he 
^vent  out  and  spread  the  word  to  other  organizations  so  they  could 
begin  the  development  of  a  free  choice  system  like  on  a  college  level, 
and  there  is  a  prototypis  in  our  State,  so  let's  meet  with  this  group  and 
see  how  we,  as  a  group,  can  begin  to  become  change  agents  throughout 
the  State. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  have  to  leave  shoHly  to  attend  several  other 
subcommittee  meetings,  but  first  I  want  to  say  you  gentlemen  have 
presented  excellent  testimony  and  I  appreciate  your  coming  here  today, 
I  wish  we  could  have  taken  more  time  for  e&ch  panel. 

Before  I  leave,  let  me  address  a  question  or  two  to  you,  and  then 
Mr.  Quie  will  take  over. 

Mr.  Strack,  the  gentleman  from  Long  Island,  made  an  observation 
of  what  he  felt  would  happen  to  title  III  under  tho  special  revenue 
sharing  program/ "VVliat  do  you  think  w  ill  happen  to  titie  III  and  all 
these  outstanding  projects  that  have  beer  enumerated  by  your  panel 
if  special  i^venue  sharing  becomes    a  ality  ? 

-  Mr.  Strack.  I  would  tend  to  fed  that  some  programs  might  remain, 
I  think  by  and  large  innov&ticn  in  education  would  have  to  compete 


with  so  many  other  interests  that  we  would  tend  to  lose  out.  We  do  not 
have  a  broad-based  constituency,  as  I  think  you  know.  I  think  we  wouhl 
lose  out. 

■  The  unfortunate  tiling  is,  we  have  learned  so  much  from  the  past, 
and  to  eliminate  it  at  this  point  would  ne^^ate  the  lessons  of  tlie  past, 
and  it  seems  to  me  if  we  fail  to  put  jnoney  into  research  and  develop- 
ment Ave  are  really  going  to  support  the  status  quo  and  we  are  not 
going  to  move  ahead. 

In  New  York  State  we  would  not  continue  to  have  innovative 
programs. 

Mr.  QuiE  (presiding) .  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  from  the  people 
who  want  the  equipment  from  NDEA  title  ITT.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
special  program  for  them,  all  the  money  is  ^oiiig  to  go  to  title  III  of 
ESEA.  I  heard  the  same  thing  on  title  II  of  ESEA.  They  want  to  ijet 
tlie  money.  It  will  go  to  tlie  innovators  who  Jmve  an  inside  track  "r'^  lx 
the  State  l^epartment  of  Education.  You  just  like  security.  You  '  ^ 
like  to  compete  ^ith  somebody  else  for  what  the  State  looks 
priorities. 

Mr.  Strack.  I  am  not  .saying  we  would  like  sccnri  ty.  I  think  it  i^.^};  i  ■ 
be  beneficial  at  this  point.  When  you  get  to  the  point  of  relei>  " 
money  to  tlio  States,  tliere  are  a  lot  of  demands.  There  are  deur ai;  ;  > 
increase  employees'  salai'ies. 

Mr.  QtrxE.  You  camiot  use  that  in  special  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Strack.  I  have  read  three  or  four  different  versions  of  ' v^ul 
educational  revenuei  sharing.  I  am  not  too  sure. 

iNIr.  QuiK.  I  introduced  one  in  the  last  Congress.  I  don't  renic:  ber 
anybody  introducing  a  different  versioii.   '  . 

Mr.  Strack.  Our  newspapers  cani;^  different  categories. 

Mr.  QuiE.  If  you  get  the  information  from  the  new.spaper,  it's  like 
blind  men  f  eelhig  the  elephant  and  describing  what  it  is  like. 
,  Mr.  Strack.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  IiA3M:sAY.  But  when  there  is  no  structured  method  of  providing 
the  different  methods  of  revenue  sharing  that  are  being  offered,  one 
must  rely  on-  newspapers,  television.  I  would  like  to  respond  because 
I  am  not  an  employee  oi  the  State  Education  Depaftment.  I  can  be 
very  frank  about  revenue  sharing  and  the  impact  it  will  have. 
.  I  have  not  polled  the  Advisory  Council,  but  what  I  have  read  from 
"the  newspaper  elephanl-feeling"  is  that  revenue  sharing  would  rule 
out  accountability.  I  believe  in  the  Federal  Government  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  State  and  the  right  of  the  local  people  below,  when 
they  have  grievances,  to  come  to  the  Federal  Government  with  these 
grievances. 

As  I  miderstand  revenue  sharing  as  it  is  being  proposed,  this  would 
rule  out  the  aspect  of  accountabinty  from  the  Federal  Government 
down  to  the  little  person.  For  example,  if  you  have  a  Governor  wlio  is 
perhaps  at  war  witn  his  education  departments^  

Mr.  QurE5.  That  comment  surprises  me,  because  85  percent  of  the 
money  now  in  title  III  goes  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Ea'msa Y.  To  the  State  education.  But  under  revenue  sharing 
as  I  understand  it,  it  goes  to  the  Governor  and  then  would  go  to  the 
local  school  districts  without  coming  down  from  the  State  education 
department.  That  is  the  version  we  Tia-ve. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Everything 'in  the  State  goes  through  the  State  de- 
partment of  education^  though  I  iniagine  a  legialature.  could  set  up' 
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a  separate  department  if  they  wanted  to  and  could  even  put  it  in 
the  Governor's  oflice  if  they  wanted  to.  Elementaiy  and  secondarj^ 
education  money  would  go  to  the  State  dopai'tmnnt  of  education. 

Ml'.  Ramsay.  What  you  are  saying,  the  money  is  earmarked  for 
revenue  sharin^r,  x  nurnber  of  dollars  will  go  for  education. 

Mr,  QuiK.  All  of  it  will  go  for  education. 

Mr.  Ramsay.  Whose  decision  is  it  what  programs  will  be  funded 
and  what  will  not? 

Mr.  QuiK.  Special  revenue  sharing  is  a  misnomer,  as  I  look  at  it, 
because  it  is  not  revenue  sharing  in  the  sense  of  general  revenue.  It 
comes  closer  to  being  block  f^rants,  but  it  is  not  blc^k  grants  citlier. 
It  is  better  defined  as  consolidation  of  programs.  It  would  put  into 
one  program  impact  aid,  into  another  program  aid  for  the  handi- 
capped, in  another  vocational  education,  and  another  one  would  bo 
supportive  services.  That  is  where  title  III  would  fall. 

Title  III  would  be  competing  with  NDEA  HI  money  and  ESEA 
II  money,  and  I  think  NDEA  V  would  be  in  there  as  well.  I  don't  i-ecall 
any  of  the  others. 

A^Hiat  it  seems  to  me  would  happen,  is  you  would  be  competing  with 
those  other  groups.  My  feelhig  is  that  perhaps  local  schools  and  the 
State  have  a  better  idea  of  the  mix  of  those  pi'ograms  that  is  necessary 
in  their  schools  than  we  do  in  the  Federal  Government  wliere  we 
say  there  ought  to  be  "so  much"  in  title  III  ESEA  and  "so  much" 
in  title  III  NDEA  and  "so  mucli"  in  title  II  ESEA. 

Mr.  Ramsay.  And  you  move  to  categories,  and  you  have  basically 
a  political  situation. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Don't  you  think  we  have  one? 

Mr.  Ramsay.  No,  sir,  if  we  describe  the  grants  by  categories,  as  I 
.  said  earlier. 

Mr.  QuiE.  The  political  situation  is  that  you  have  to  compete.  I 
don't  think  there  would  be  a  paitisan  political  situation.  I  heard  the 
same  thing  in  1963.  The  Kennedy  administration  came  up  here  and 
advocated  we  remove  the  categories  of  vocational  education  and  just 
put  out  the  money  for  any  kind  of  vocational  xerogram  that  will  lead 
to  gainful  employment. 

.  I  thought  it  was  great,  but  you  should  have  heard  from  the  people 
who  wanted  their  vested  interests  protected.  We  could  not  get  the 
bill  passed.  Here,  a  Republican  pushing  for  the  Kennedy  proposal 
and  we  could  not  get  it  passed. 

That  shows  how  influential  the  categories  are  so  in  1968  we  re- 
movod^  the  categories.  It  was  the  healthiest  thing  for  vocational 
education.  .  . 

If  vocational  aflfriculture  came  into  being,  we  would  suffer.  We  ought 
to  suflor  .in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  they  had  no  earmarked 
money  for  agriculture.  BlTt^totally,  vocational  agriculture  made  great 
strides  when  chey  had  to  compete,  i  thought  it  w 

I  don't,  think  vocational  education  oughiV  to  compete  yet  with  the 
other  parts  of  education.  I  think  they  should  have  the  catego^^^ 
-svithin  it,  so  the  question  then  becomes,  in  special  revenue  sharing, 
can  ^stipportive  services,  jvist  the^  ones  we  passea^  bbmpcte  .with  each 
•otiier ?■  I  think  that  is  the  question  before  you.  Yoii  are  saying  no, 
3nnovatiye.education  cannot  conipete.  ;  '  . -  • 

Mr.  Ramsay/  110  Li  New  York  City^^  iyou 

have  -31  'school  districts,  PTA^s,  all  types  of  organizations  comirig 
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down  to, compete  for  programs  where  there  is  an  inadequate  amomxt 
of  monc3%  As  thay  say,  "TJic  wlieel  tliat  squeaks  the  most  gets  tiie 
<^i*easc.''  And  title  Ill's  constituency  needs  the  type  of  protectiou  by 
tlie  Federal  Govennnent  to  ooiitinue  it  because  I  think  we  are  proviji^if 
tlie  Tahie  of  what  we  have  done  with  the  small  amount  of  money  that., 
we  have  received. 

I  would  like  to  put  a  little  humor  in  this,  if  I  may.  "We  can  be 
creative  and  innovative,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  we  establisli  rela- 
'  tioiishi])s  with  Noi*th  Vietjiam  because  I  understand  there  is  going 

to  be  a  lot  of  rebuilding  there,  so  perhaps  we  can  haA-e.  a  title  III  ])r<)ject 
^  from  the  State  education  department  there,  because  I  understand 
that  is  M'hore  tlie  money  is  going  to  go. 

I  look  at  that  and  Ttliink  back  to  World  War  II  in  West  Germany 
when  we  rebuilt  West  Germany,  when  the  needs  in  ^Vjnerica  arc  so 
great,  and  I  wonder,  sir,  when  are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  greatest 
coimnodityj  the  most  precious  thing,  oui-  children's  minds?-  There  is. 
nothing  else  in  the  world  as  impoiiant  as  the  mind. 

Mr.  QaiK.  Yon  don't  think  we  are  doing  it  now? 

Mr.KA^rsAY.  No.  Not  in  title  III 

Mr..  Q.um.  That  is  intei'esting.  because  of  all  the  money  that  is 
spent  on  education  in  the  world/more  than  half  of  it  is  spent  right 
here  in  tliis  country  on  6  percent  of  the  world's  population.  We  are 
not  doing  badly. 

Mr.  E  AMSAY.  How  much  of  it  is  being  done  from  the  Bell  Lab  as 
sufi'fi^^.^ted  by  Boh  Ward  ?  The  inventive  new  .procedures.  Are  we  just 
supporting  old  procedures  instead  of  designing  new  procedures,  iiew 
M^ys  of  teacJiing  our  children  ? 

^Mr.  QuiE.  Here  we  ai'c  dealing  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  whicli  I  think  was  a  great  ste]^rward. 

It  takes  a  while  to  gear  up  research,  but  I  have  seen  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  to  assi  ^t  research.  I  think  we  should  continue 
to  ])rovide  assistance  to  a  nmch  greater  extent  than  we  have  before. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  here. 
' It  is  the  question  '>-f  whether  inno^'ation  can  compete  with  projectors 
and  encyclopedias.  I  think  they  can.  We  will  never  be  able  to  find 
out  because  the  Denmcraticrcontrolled  Congress  is  not  going  to  pass 
special  revenue  sharing;  so  we  have  an  academic  argument  here. 

I  will  lay  you  odds' if  you  put  all  tliose  together,  innovation  is 
goins:  to  pull  aliead  because  it  will  go  through  the  State  departments  . 
of  educKti"On.  There  are  people  in^tv.to  dej^aitments  of  education,  as 
well  as  s^jme  in  the  Federal  Government  and  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
that  are  mu.^h  more  interested  in  innovation  projects  than  they  are  in 
textbooks,  in  encyclopedias  and  projectors. 

Now,  I  know  that  pressure  that  you  are  concerned  about.  Tlie 
equipment  salesman  comes  down  to  the  schools  and  says,  "We  have 
some  good  equipjnent  here;  we  want  your  order  in  and  we  want  that 
money."  The  same  way  with  the  book  salesmen.  They  will  be  in  there. 

I  know  that  competition.  But  I  think  that  competition  now  is  harm- 
ful because  the  money  is  available  in  title  III  NDEA  for  that  equip- 
ment. Nothing  else.  And  you  have- to  also  match  it,  ^o  that  is  money 
you  cannot  turn  away.  You  liave  to  take  some  money  that  you  were 
going  to  use  for  an  innovative  pi^ojeet  to  buy  that  exjuipmcnt. 

There  are  some  schools  that  bought  so  niuch  equipment  Ihey  did 
^  \      .  not  need  at  all.  They  should  be  given  a  chance  on  an  equal  teL;is^^^^^ 
j        that  money  in,  witliout  matching,  on  innovative  projeci^'5— — 
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Ml*.  Lkhmax.  I  wanted  to  question  one  statement  you  made  in 
regjird  to  tl\is  country  spending  more  tliau  the  rest  of  the  world 
loiretJier  on  public  education  or  all  education,  I  don't  question  that, 
but  I  have  seen  figures  that  this  country  spends  a  much  less  propor« 
tion  of  its  gross  national  product  on  public  education  than  most  of 
the  industrial  nations  throughout  the  world, 

I  think  you  have  to  look  at  what  we  spend  in  relation  to  what  we 
]iave  got,  instead  of  in  relation  to  the  other  countries  w^ho  have  much 
less  in  th"  vay  of  productive  facilities. 

The  oti^er  thing,  I  found  out,  being  on  tlie  school  board,  I  think 
this  kind  of  program  needs  pi'otection  because  title  III  people  do  not 
have  the  vocal  ability  that  teacher  associations  and  employee  groups 
have.  They  do  not  have  the  vocal  ability  to  express  their  needs  as 
])arentgroui)s. 

What  disturbs  me  is  too  niau}^  pai^ents  are- more  concern  3d  with 
custodial  care  of  their  children  than  they  are  in  moving  education 
forward,  and  I  thiiik  this  is  a  great  mistake  ajid  I  think  it  is  a  kind 
of  direction  we  cannot  afford  to  take  at  this  time, 

Mr.  Qui E,  When  you  say  that.  I  think  that  if  I  hnx\  stayed  back 
there  on  the  fai-m  I  would  have  put  a  greater  percentagti  of  my 
income  into  the  education  of  my  children  than  the  Governor  o£  New 
Yoi-k  lias  put  into  the  education  of  his  children, 

Mr.  Stuack,  It  is  all  relative. 

Mr,  QuiK,  We  are  a  ^vealtliy  country  but  we  have  had  a  n'owing 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  ))roduct  going  inJo  education.  So 
I  cannot  say  we  have  neglected  it.  In  fact,  we  spend  more  for  educa- 
tion in  this  country  than  we  do  for  defense.  It  has  not  been  long 
that  we've  been  doing  that,  biit  we  are  doing  it  now.  We  have  been 
making  pretty  good  strides  in  education,         ,  -  '. 

Mr.  ToAVKix,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  on  the  committee  seems 
to  question  the  ability  of  the  people  speaking  up  for  title  III,  As  of 
this  morning,  I  think  yon  are  about  equal  with  the  other  peo)>le  that 
have  been  in  here  during  the  past  week  or  so.  So  I  cannot  find  where 
they  are  falling  behind  before  this  committee. 

Mr,  Q.uiE.  Let  me  ask  another  question,  AVhen  the  program  started 
out  in  1965,  title  III  was  100  percent  Federal  money.  TJien  some  of 
us  got  in  there  and  pushed  for  75  percent  State  monc;,T,  and  then  in 
the  j^eriod  of  tJbe  es^t^-^ipsion  of  the  act  it  went  to  100  percent  State 
money. 

Subsequently,  Congi-ess  amended  it  and  made  it  85  percent  State  and 
15  Federal.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  Federal  Government  help 
you  on  all  100  percent,  or  is  it  alright  to  let  05  percent  of  the  money 
go  o  the  State? 

Mr.  Strack.  I  think  our  position  has  been  that  we  would  prefer 
to  liave  that  15  perce;at  returned  to  the  »Stf^tes.  We  have  learned  to 
live  with  the  On-adrnihistered  15  percent.  We  have  found  that  we 
have  -adopted  those  projects.  Although  they  are  funded  by  OE,  we 
accept  the  I'csponsibility  for  monitoring  and  evaluation,  so  in  a  sense 
it  ij5  a  different  funding  agency;  but  liivcrtheless,  we  still  assume  the 
basic  responsibility  for  the  programs.  So  it  has  been  a  growing  and 
a  more  compatible  relationship  over  the  past  few  years, 

Mr.  Quid,  I  am  in  agreement  with  you.  I  would  like  to  see  100 
j)ercent  go  to  the  State. 


Mr.  Ramsay.  The  present  National  Advisory  Council  has  a  re^sohi- 
tioii  vvliich  was  drawn  up  last  year  dealing  with  the  15  percent,  and 
tins  resolution  was  passed  and  agreed  upon  by  all  of  the  chairmen  of 
tli(»  National  Advisory  Council  and  with  an  agreement  that  the  15 
j)erce]it  should  return  to  the  Stat^ps. 

So  if  you  need  supported  documentary  information,  Jerry  Klumpke 
from  PNAC  would  be  only  too  happy  to  provide  you  \vjth^  that 
information.        .  \  w  • 

Mr.  QuiK.  If  tliat%.the  case,  I  guess  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
Avhy  you  ferl  the  States  can  adequately  handle  without  Federal  super- 
vision Uie  100  percent. 

Mr.  Strack.  I  guess  it  is  more  tlmn  a  competition  for  dollars.  It 
is  competition  for  ideas.  In  our  relationship  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, we  have  to  insure  that  we  are  going  to  do  ceitain  things. 

Our  State  I  thinJc  might  not  necessarily  carry  through,  for  exam- 
ple, beyond  the  evalnatida  stage.  We  might  not  do  the  dissemination 
or  the  diffusion  which  is  so  important  to  the  concept  of  titlelll. 

I  think  by  having  the  Office  of  Education  lielp  us  in  this^manner 
we  have  a  complete  program,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  would  have  a 
complete  program — I  think  if  the  money  was  given  to  the  State,  we 
might  pick  out  in  any  given  year  those,  portions  of  the  programs 
that  are  best  going  to  meet  onr  needs  that  1-ye.ar,  rather  than  see 
what  will  happen  in  5  years  or  how  we  can  move  education  along 
generally. 

Mr.  (JuiE.  Then  yon  are  asking  for  the  oversight  of  the  Office  of 
Education  that  now  comes  from  your  85  percent. 
Mr.  Strack.  We  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  QuTE.  I  don't  see  wliy  that  wonld  be  so  difficult  to  do.  In  fact, 
if  you  give  OE  half  a  chance,  I  think  they  will  do  it.  Tliey  like  to 
do  tliat.  . 

Mr.  Ramsat.  Wonld  you  clear  np  the  question  about  the  revenue- 
sharing?  You  stated  earlier,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  monies  w^ould 
go  to  the  State.  "^Vlio  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  QuiK.  This  has  been  involved  with  all  kinds  of  legislati-»n. 
What  we  have  tended  to  do  in  legislation  is  put  the  Governor  m. 
We  did  that  in  the  Academic  Facilities  Act  in  196B.  Of  late,  we  have 
run  into  difficulty  and  le:ft  it  open  saying  "the  State"  as  we  did  in 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Ramsay.  But  "the  State"  is  the  Governor,  am  I  correct? 
'  Mr.  QuiE.  The  £:ate  is  also  the  legislature.  What  it  means  is  that 
it  would  go  to     e  State  aepartment  of  educ  tion  because  tKe  arm 
of  the  Governor    ;  ^i^v  arm  of  the  State  for  elc  entary  and  secondary 
education  is  the  h^J^^  r/^partment  of  Education. 

I  tMnk  yon  mak^^  *  good  point  there.  We  ought  to  make  certain 
there  would  not  be  any  competing  State  agenCT  running  Federal 
programs,  beca  >  .e  I  don't  think  there  should  be  duplication. 

Mr.  Stuack.  You  have  to  be  careful  that  you  do  not  put  that 
money  into  the  State  so  that  it  becomes  another  political  football 
where  you  have  the  people  competing  against  the  Governor,  We 
are  having  concern  in  our  State  over  the  accountability,  oyer  cost- 
effectiveness  und  over  quality  education. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  bring  the  educational  people 
into  the  political  rrena  where  they  don't  belong. 
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Mr.  Quit:.  The  only  ones  I  want  sepa.^'ate  from  the  State  education 
agencies  are  tlie  advisory  committees.  1  would  like  to  have  them 
appointed  ,  by  the  <rovernor,  or  luitionaliy  by  the  President,  so  we 
would  get  rid  of  a  little  incest. 

But  I  agree.  In  administering  the  pT'ogram,  you  don't  want  some- 
body else  to  have  the  action  of  adniinistei'ingthe  money. 

Mr.  SiMjjVAX.  It  was  indicated  before  that  title  III  in  a  sense 
]ias  been  Bell  Lfibs  or  R.  &  1).  effoi't  of  public  education.  If  a  revenue 
sharing  bill  ^vere  to  be  passed  and  if  title  III  were  to  cease  as  it 
now  is  funded,  first  of  all,  thei*e  has  been  a  great  eil'oit  over  the  past 
7  yeai's.  in  building  something  up  to  a  particular  point,  the  point  at 
which  we  arc  now.  In  addition,  the  materials  have  been  purchased, 
office  space  has  been  leased,  and  in  some  cases  buildings  have  beeji 
rented. 

Were  this  to  be  abruptly  terminated,  or  some  of  these  projects  "vvhioh 
arc  currently  aecountnble  and  which  are  being  evaluated  as  to  suc- 
cess— if  they  wei'e  to  be  abruptly  terminated,  there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money,. 

There  were  efforts  in  the  first  and  second  year  which  are  being 
well  managed  and  scientifically  evaluated.  Were  these  to  be  abruptly 
ended,  this  would  repres^ent  a  phenomenal  waste  of  a  public 
investment. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  think  any  time  when  you  make  xuy  drastic  changes  in 
legislation  you  ought  to  have  lead  time.  If  Congress  in  its.  wisdom 
thinks  we  sliould  change  this,  you  ought  to  have  lead  time. 

But  in  my  understanding  of  how  reveinic  sharhig  would  be  inter- 
preted, you  would  coi^tinue  in  the  State  as  you  have  in  the  past.  If 
this  was  the  case,  you  would  not  have  a  problem.  But  your  point  is 
certainly  well  taken.  If  as  a  result  of  this  legislation  you  would  have 
to  change  the  way  in  which  yo  i  administer  that  program,  you  ceitainly 
ought  to  have  lead  time.  . 

Mr.  S™ack.  Do  you  feel  that  innovation  in  education  is  as  im- 
portant as  compensatory  education  or  as  vocational  education  or  as 
hanciicapped;  and  if  so*  why  isn't  it  set  aside?  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  special  education  revenue  sharing  as  I  see  it  now  pretty  much 
supports  the  status  quo.  Is  that  what  yoii  want? 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  don't  think  it  does  support  the  status  riuo.  I  have  ideas 
on  education  legislation  that  wnll  go  far  be^^ond  special  revenue  shar- 
ing, W  I  don't  think  that  innovation  needs  protection  from  every^ 
thing.  I  think  it  is  so  important  that  if  it  does  need  pi'otection  from 
everything  >vc  ought  to  protect  it.        "  v 

Mr.  Stragk.  Somewhere  along  the  way  you  h«ave  to  have  a  program 
tliat  would  cut  across  the  lines  and  the  artificial  banders  that  seem 
to  exist  between  progranis.  If  j^oii  can  accept  that  there  are  these 
artificial  '  barners, -why  isn't  it  itnportant  to  have  an  innovative  pi'o- 
gram  that  will  circumvent  these  special  interests,  to  try  to  move 
education  as  a  whole  ahead?  ^  ^ 

Mx\  QxHE.  I  giiess  the  question  is  really.  Is  imiovation  considered 
that  important  on  the  State  level  thai  it  can  compete,  or  is  it  not  that 
important  that'it  cannot  compete?  ^  ^ 

I  have  some  question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  hand  title  III 
money  over  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  I  know  they  feel 
down  town  that  the  innovative  programs  ought  to  bo  tied  in  with 
tlie  administration  of  the  ongoing  programs  .rather  wian  just  with  / 
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R.  &  T).  But  I  have  some  serioiis  question  about  tliat.  I  think  R.  &  D. 
would  be  more  practical  if  it  was  tied  in  with  the  innovative  j^rograms. 

Mr.  Stoack.  Actually,  a  lot  of  the  R.  &  D.  they  talk  about  is  on  the 
college  level.  Title  III  is  one  of  the  first  times  yi.u  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  bridge  that  gap  between  research  an  l  practice  and  try 
to  implement  these  things  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  QuiE.  R.  &  D.  could  be  more  effectively  conducted  on  a  local 
level  rather  than  in  an  isolated  comnnmity.  If  yon  conduct  R.  &  D. 
in  an  isolated  community  or  in  a  higher  education  community,  as  a 
byproduct  you  are  i^rodncing  more  researchers  an  I  I  clon't  think  that 
is  what  we  are  looking  for  here.  We  are  looking  for  its  effect  on  the 
childi'en  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Tell  me,  as  your, title  lit  pi'ograms  have  moved  along  and  since  it  is  a 
3-year  progi'am  a  number  of  them  have  tei'ininated,  have  you  a  list  of 
your  best  programs  and  a  list  of  your  worst  ones? 

Mr.  Strack.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Is  there  any  red  thread  that  runs  through  those  best 
ones?  .  . 

Mr.  Strack.  I  think  we  have  learned  the  ones  that  seem  to  be.  best 
ai'e  very  well  managed.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  important  to  have 
sufficient  planning,  management,  and  also  evaluation. 

When  we  talk  about  evaluation,  I  think  here  we  have  to  have  rather 
comprehensive  evaluation  designs  f  rom^he  word  "go."  We  also  learned 
tliat  in  many  of  the  programs  that  seem  to  bo  effective,  we  have  built 
in  a  good  management  system,  they  have  changed  objectives  as  local 
needs  have  changed. 

For  example,  we  had  one  program  that  was  on  the  learning  oils- 
abilities  ai'ea.  Tlieir  primary  conceni  was  to  identify  deficits  in  learn- 
hig  .and  then  group  within  these  deficits.  The  big  payoff  of  this  pro- 
gram  was  that  it  increased  tjie  reading  and  math  courses.  Sb  we  were 
able,  because  we  had  a  good  management  system  built  in,  to  modify 
existing  activities  and  to  assist  the' program  in  moving  toward  what 
seemed  a  moi*e  compatible  goal  fortius  school  district. 

I  think  the  emphasis  here  is  that  without  appropriate  management, 
without  sufficient  assistance  and  without  a  good  evaluation  program, 
we  wo-:;id  be  in  trouble  because  then  we  wouldn't  know  if  we  are  good' 
or  bad.      ■  '  w 

Mr.  QuTfl.  By  the  same  token,  that  would  be  the  real  thread  that 
wo^ild  run  throue:h  the  poorest  ones,  too.      .  * 

Mr.  Strack.  Very  true.  We  have  aborted  programs,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  We  don't  like  to  abort  progi-an?c\  because  hi  a  sense  this  shows 
fa;ilure  all  the  way  around,  but  if  we  are  unable  to  assist  local  school 
districts,  and  the  money  is  not  well  spent  and  sve  would  rather  place 
it  in  an  area  where  there  is  moi*e  likelihood  of  a  greater  pa.yoft\       .  ; 

Mr.  Quib:  this  information  in  your  testimonyrabout  tbe  ones  you 
conc^ider  your  best  and  the  ones  you  consider  your  poorest  ones  and  the 
reasons. why? 

Mr.  Strack.  No,  but  I  have  brought  these  along  with  mt— and  we 
did  not  think  to  send  these  in  advance — these,  are  rep resi^ntative  pro- 
grams that  seem  to  be  promising.  • 

Vt.  Qtiie.  I  think  we'd  better  have. that  available  to  the  committee 
ratiierthanputitin.  ■  . 

Mr.  Strack.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  program 
called  educational  redesign.  We  also  found  \n  our  State  effective  pro- 
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gi-ams  were  usually  based  upon  a  total  coniniitnient  of  people  wlio  were 
recipients  of  the  services.  So  redesi^i  in  oui-  State  is  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  involvement,  people,  actually  sitting  down  and  reyiewin^r  the 
.<roa]s  of  education  in  their  communities;  people  involved  in  bringing 
the  resources  in  the  community  to  bear. 

In  one  of  our  rural  communities,  1,800  pupils  over  144  square  miles, 
we  foimd  that  thev  now  have  alternative  opportunities  for  their 
seniors.  The  school  itself  could  not  provide  this.  The  community -does 
it.  Sonie  pupils  with  individualized  programs  in  their  senior  yeiir  are 
workmg,  going  to  junior  college  and  others  doing  independent  study. 

It  ib;  total  community  involvement.  That  is  one  of  the  threads  you 
would  find  running  through  successful  programs.  If  you  do  not  in  vol  vo 
the  recipient  of  the  services,  they  are  less  apt  to  accept  thern. 

Mr.  QuiE.  When  you  talk  about  involvement,  you  are  talking  about 
the  parents  and  the  students? 

Mr.  STn.\CK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QuiE.  When  you  talk  about  involve,  nent  of  students,  what  about 
students  in  those  eaVly  ages?  Can  you  involve  the  children  then  in  the 
goals,  or  is  that  mostly  the  parents  ? 

How  soon  can  you  start  involving  the  students  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Strack.  We  have  an  interesting  i^rogram  in  New  York  City  in 
a  bilingual  district  where  we  have  third  graders  helping  to  plan  their 
day  with  teachers  in  con j  unction  with  t hei  r  parents. 

It  is  an  innovative  approach  that  se^ms  to  be  most  successful.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  parents  and  meml^rs  of  the  community.  I  would 
say  our  experience  shows  us  that  many  chihli-on,  once  they  arc  khlo  to 
attend  school,  can  assist  in  some  determination  as  to  the  services  ;liey 
are  going  to  receive. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Tlie  other  thing :  you  have  that  group  of  some  promising 
projects;  do  you  have  something  similar  on  your  worst  ones? 

Mr.  Strack.  I  don't  r  ave  them  with  me. 

Mr.  QtTiE.  Could  you  send  them  down  ? 

Mr.  Strack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QxTTE.  I  think  we  could  leam  a  lot. 

Mr.  Stkaok.  a  question  came  up  during  the  other  testimony  where 
they  asked  fxbout  research  teiore  funding  programs.  The  failure  of 
programs  is  important  to  this.  We  all  have  ERIC  to  go  to,  the  national 
data  bank.  Wehave  in  our  State  a  data  banlc  for  the  collection,  gather- 
ing, and  retrieval  of  information.  We  enter  into  this  bank  informa- 
tion about  all  of  our  projects.  When  we  find  these  projects  are  not 
promising,  we  have  the  reasons  why  they  are  not  promising. 

As  people  engage  in  research  for  title  III  programs,  they  use  this 
data  bank.  We  do  not  fund  a  program  unless  there  is  evidence  of 
thorough  research. 

Mr.  QuTE.  What  about  evaluation?  I  have  noticed  if  you  let  the 
people  who  are  running  the  program  evaluate  their  own  program,  they 
^  will  all  turn  out  gwd.  How  do  you  get  independent  critical 
evaluation? 

Mr.  Strack.  We  have  gone  into  a  model  called  CIPP  (context,  input, 
process,  and  product).  All  of  our  new  projepts^are  involved  in  tills 
model.  We  assist  in  process  evaluation  during  onsite  visits.  The;  prckiuct 
evaluation  is  done  by  an  independent  e valuator.  We  encourage  proj- 
e^ets  through  work  packages  to  evaluate.  tlieir  movement  toward  each 
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objv^ctive,  and  assist  them  in  this  process  by  requiring  periodic  reviews 
at  d<i  finite  points  thi.  oiighoiit  the  year. 

It.  art's  projects,  ever\^  4  months  we  insist  on  a  comprehensive 
rewew  of  tlioir  work  phxns  to  determine  if  tliey  are  moving  in  tlie 
right  direction. 

This  model  was  developed  witli  title  III  moneys  back  in  1906.  It  was 
tested  on  innovative  programs.  Wo  liavo  found  it  to  b^>  an  efFocti\'e 
planning  management  and  evaluation  model. 

We  are  movmg  ahead  in  the  new  "^liandicappcd"  round,  using  the 
same  model.  We  are  not  insisting  that  people  adopt  it  per  se,  rather 
show  they  have  sufficient  planning,  gooci  management,  and  a  conipre- 
hensivo  evaluation  design. 

Mr.'QuiK.  When  you  w^art  to  aboit  a  program,  who  aborts  it?  The 
State? 

Mr.  Stiiack.  Yes,  we  have  a  provision  b))ilt  into  our  State  ])lan,  agaMi 
in  cooperation  with  our  colleagues  from  OE.  Ti.erc  have  to  be  specitic 
reasons.  Our  agency  works  closely  with  the  district  and  try  to  help 
them  overcome  the  deficits. 

If  it  is  impo^ible  and  it  is  thouglit  best — if  this  is  not  the  way  to 
appropriately  spend  these  funds — then  we  aibort-.  It  is  a  planned 
process.  Fortunately,  we  have  not  liad  to  use  it  too  many  times.  ^^^'^ 
try  to  use  the  expertise  in  our  Defjartment  and  help  that  projoot  ovei 
come  any  deficiency  it  is  experiencing. 

Mr.  QuiE.  To  what  extent  have  you  seen  replicatioiA  of  successful 
pi'oiects? 

Mr.  Stiiack.  We  liave  good  data  on  this  since  the  State  has  adiain- 
istered  the  prograra  in  1969.  Actually,  I  will  be  very  specific,  out  of  87 
programs  that  we  Jia-ve  funded,  66  are  now  being  continued  with  local 
funds,  and  that  is  about  a  76-percent  contiiuiation  rate. 

We  found  219  other  districts  have  adopted  in  part  or  in  whole 
those  programs.  I  might  mention  two  specifically.  In  New  York  City 
five  large  "umbrella"  programs  with  45  compop.mts  affecting  most  of 
the  districts  in  tlie  city  were  continued  by  tlic-  Stale  legislature  nt  the 
end  of  title  III  suppoit.  In  the  fii'st  year  the  legislature  appropriated 
$2  million. 

We  have  worked  witli  another  relatively  expensive  program,  in 
New  York  City,  a  multiple  handicapped  center.  We  :funde<l  this  over 
3  y  :ars  for  $1  million  a  year.  New  York  City  contiU'ied  this  program 
last  year  at  a  $900,000  level.  The  city  had  to  reestablish  their  priorities, 
and  they  are  now  supporting  that  center. 

The  mayoi-  recently- appointed  a  commission  on  handicapped  edu- 
cation. They  are  allotting  another  million  dollars  to  replicate  the 
multiple  handicapped  center  in  Brooklyn. 

Many  of  our  results  have  been  positive;  we  are  batting  ,750. 

Mr.  QuiK,  How  do  you  account  for  tlie  fact,  other  ^han  you  are  good, 
that  your  record  is  so  much  better  thairi  the  record  nationally  ? 

Mr.  Strack.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  wdiat  the  record  is  na- 
tionally. I  have  read  64  to  65  percent 

Mr.  QuiE.  It  is  64  to  65  pei'cent  continuation  of  projects. 

Mr.  Stiuck.  I  don't  have  those  figures  at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Some  df  them  bemosn  the  fact  there  is  so  little  replication. 

Mr.  Strack,  Few  have  recognized  the  need  to  measure  process.  Pro- 
grams developed  ill  a  local  school  district,  depend  on  the  process  to 
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adiievG  the  product.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  I'oplicato  this  process  in 
aiiothct'  conmiunity,  therefore  not  easy  to  achieve  the  same  product. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Is  th^,  process  more!  importajit  than  the  [)rudiict  in 
replication? 

Mr.  Stkack.  It  is  not  easy  to  I'eplicate  a  product.  You  have  to  creute 
a  process  that  will  make  a  receptive  host  for  that  pioduct. 

Mr.  Q.um  You  talk  ahout  products.  I  guess  it  was  diU'erent  than  I 
thou^dit.  I  tliought  tlie  product  was  tlie  results,  the  achievement  of 
the  children. 

Mr.  Stoack.  That  could  be  a  product. 

Mr.  QuiK.  I  was  missing  the  product  you  were  talking  about.  ■ 

^Ir.  Stuack.  I  think  that  is  i)ai*t  of  the  misconception  of  title  III. 
jNIaiiy  pc.o])le  think  ])rctcst  and  posttost  is  t]ie  only  way  to  e\-aluate 
progress.  The  new  validation  process  has  an  instrument  for  measure- 
ment that  has  promise  of  being  superior  to  anything  Ave  ever  used. 

We  are  learning  to  determine  cost-elfectiveness,  what  process  to  go 
through  to  effect  behavior  change  and  child  output.  We  arc  learning, 
but  1  think  it  takes  quite  a  while. 

We  have  niad<j  a  lot  of  erroi's,  and  I  hope  we  liaA-e  learned  from  our 
mistakes.  It  appears  we  are  moving  in  a  more  positive  direction. 

Mr.  Wako.  I  thought  yon  were  asking  good  hard  questions. 
,    I  would  like  to  ask  Wisconsin  and  others  who  have  testified  on  title 
III  that  have  !;>een  working  these  last  7  year^,  how  do  you  get  j^roduct, 
to  respond.  I  think  a  lot  or  responses  to  your  questions  are  in  the  New 
Jersey  testimony. 

We  presented  a  case  study  of  the  impact  ana  the  results  of  title  III 
on  our  State.  I  think  I  would  like  to  expound,  fii'st,  generally,  and  then 
perhaps  you  Avould  want  to  addi*ess  soma  of  your  questions  at  New 
Jei'sey  or  perhaps  at  Wisconsin.  In  terms  of  developiii^nt  capability,  as 
I  had  said  m  the  initial  testimony.  I  conipared  title  III  to  the  13ell 
Labs,  that  someone  has  to  produce  the  products  in  education  that  Bell 
Labs  and  Western  Electric  produce  for  the  telephone  company. 

In  terms  of  putting  development  in  a  competitive  arena,  I  think 
the  evidence  is  clear  thr.t  before  title  III^  Sta*"^s  were  administering, 
they  were  adjudicating.  They  were  not  providing  any  dev^^lopment 
capabilities  to  the  schools.  Since  title  III  and  because  money  w^as 
specified  for  that  purpose,  w^e  now  have  within  the  State  time,, new 
kinds  of  people,  with'  new  kinds  of  skills  and  Imowledgc  that  hai  e 
been  developing  the  process— products  that  will  insure  a  result  in  the 
foi'm  of  a  validated  project. 

Local  districts  have  not  been  able  to  provide  the  funds.  We  had  testis 
mony  here  that  almost  all  of  their  funds  are  committed  to  just  operat- 
ing schools,  paying  teachers'  salaries.  I  don't  even  think  ?t  is  economi- 
cally feasible  for  them  to  participate  in  the  way  that  a  State  would 
participate  in  insuring  the  products  that  the  scliool  system  needs  to 
close  the  gap  between  what  wc  are  trying  to  get  f or  Idds  and  what  we 
are  getting. 

Yet  these  is  a  division  of  labor.  They  have  a  very  important  respon- 
sibility. Local  districts. are  the  ones  who  can  communicate  to  us  Avhat 
that  gap  is.  W^  have  to  help  the^l  by  providing  the  process  by  which 
they  can  accurp^tely  determine  the  programs  that  need  to  be  developed. 

Someone  has  to  say,  "In  schools,  th^ise  are  the  results  we  want  for 
•  kids'Vin  terms  that  can  be  measured  so  they  can  say  they  reached  them 
or  they  did. not  reach  them.  Just  as  initially  in  title  III  ^ve  could  not 
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oven  evaliKile  tlio  programs  that  wo.ro  boii)*i'  dovolopod ;  foi*  ox{uni)lo  we 
sont  evaluutors  out  and  thoy  said :  "Wo  oaniiol  evaluate  thojn ;  tJioy  have 
not.  stated  clearly  wluit  tlieir  objectives  are." 

■  Xow  we  have  a  systematic  ])  roe  ess  which  utilizes  tlie  techno]oi»'ies 
tliat  Imvc  been  used  iu  other  iields  to  meet  peoples  needs,  needs  for 
new  medicines,  to  provide  puslibutton  phonos  and  Telostars,  and  to  im- 
prove communications  services  and  produce  tlie  products  that  this  soci- 
ety .needs. 

'Wc  arc  applying  that  same  technology  to  education.  Wlien  a  pi'oject 
is  initiated,  there  is  a  })roeess  that  says,  "State  the  pi*oblem  aud  ivi\'e 
us  tlie  indicatoi'S/'  Tlioi*e  is  a  pi*oee.«s  that  says.  "Now  you  state  the 
residts  you  want  in  measurable  terms;  now  you  give  us  the  indicators 
of  wliat  research  you  ai'C  using  tliat  gives  you  the  clues  that  say  th\s 
nniy  be  a  better  altermitivo  because  of  this  research." 

in  this  pi'Ocoss  we  build  in  the  evaluation  instruments  and  tlie 
methods  by  whirli  are  goinc*  to  say :  "Tnis  is  how  we  know  we  achieved 
wliat  Ave  v.-anted  to  do,"  "We  did  iiot  achieve  it," 

Then  the  ))roj(»c-t  becomes  operati;'e.  Thou  we  have  niana:;  }meut 
schenu^s  that  deal  with  new  roles,  like  expeditors,  jx^ople  wlv  have 
learned  to  read  PERT  charts,  people  that  can  say:  "Here  are  all  the 
activities  tli^^t  are  going  to  take  place  to  get  the  resuh  ?.  Here  is  econ- 
omy,. because  you  do  not  hire  the  person  until  you  have  the  equi]nnent 
on  boai'd  that  they  nuist  use  to  carry  out  tJieir  task.  Here  is  the  techiiical 
assistance  they  need  because  they  are  in  trouble." 

Tlien  come  the  onsite  evalnators,  ])oop]e  apr  t  from  the  depart- 
ment, that  move  into  the  project  aud  say:  "Now  we  can  evaluate  it. 
We  can  determine  if  tliey  utilized  the  in.strunients  to  measure  the  elfec- 
tiveness  of  their  effort.  We  can  measure  the  results  they  are  getting." 

Sure,  Ave  have  failnres  and  we  know  Avhy  we  have  failures.  Because 
tlicy  have  not  gone  through  the  systematic  process  in  an  adequate  way. 
That  is  the  major  reason. 

In  tlie  initial  stage  of  title  III  we  had  a  lower  adoption  rate:  how- 
ever, last  year  in  New  Jersey  100  percent  of  the  projects  were  adopted 
localJyl  One  hundred  percent,  and  that  is  snppoi'tahle  by  hard  data. 

Mr.  QtjiK.  IIow  many  {ire  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  One  hundred  i:)ercent. 

Dr.  Ogden.  Last  year  we  had  12  terminating  projects  in  that  given 
year.  We  are  talkhig  about  53  projects  that  have  terminated  since  the 
State  took  over  control.  . 

Mr.  Wakd.  There  was  draniatic  data  to  supj^ort  cost  reductions  in 
one  area  by  one-third  of  special  ediicatioti  and  better  edvicatioml 
resu:.3  were  obtained.  Now  we  say,  "WJiy  is  this  not  liappening  all 
over  the  country?"       ,^  .  .  *  , 

Dorothy  Sopter,  liere  in  tlje  audience,  has  worked  pa  producer-con- 
snrrier  mod?ls,  on  what  kinds  of  dollars  are  *  ided  to  develop  the 
same  kind  ci  spi3cific  objecti/es  for  diffusion  as  >  a  title  III  project, 
to  irsure  that  "programs  that  work"  get  installed  in  places  where  they 
areneeded;  '  ' 

Those  decisions  we  find  have  to  be  made  before ^we; fund  thei  project: 
If  \ve  fund  this  projpct,  is  it*gbing  to  be  economically  feasible?  How 
many  peoplie  a^e  going  tb  use  it  ?  W 

This  is  the  interdeperiderit'relati  The  State 

provides  the  money  to  the  people  that  carried  out  the  pi;oject  success- 
fully, and  they  with  their  expertise  and  with  the  dollars  and  with  the 
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plan*  develop  the  diffusioji  plan,  Including  the  training  programs, 
or  whatever  is  needed  to  transfer  this  into  a  vehicle  that  can  deliver 
to  other  schools  that  need  and  use  it. 

Mr.  QuiE.  To  what  extent  are  Wisconsin  and  New  York  using  tlie 
method  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  As  I  heard  Wisconsin  and  New  York  talking,  I  heard  ^^ 
lot  of  parallels. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Was  that  your  impression  as  you  listened  ? 

Mr.  Strack.  I  think  everything  Mr.  AVard  says,  we  do ;  if  not  the 
same  way,  we  work  toward  the  same  results.  I  don't  th^ak  we  are  as 
far  advanced  as  New  Jersey  in  assistL-g  the  local  projects  in  packag- 
ing their  materials.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn,  and  I  think  this  is  a  good 
spot  to  learn.  But  this  is  how  the  transfer  of  learning  can  take  place. 

Mr.  Ward.  The  important  rok'  thr?  U.S.  Office  of  Education  can  play 
in  terms  of  the  broad  kinds  of  information  that  we  need  regarding 
what  is  happening  where,  just  as  the  National  Institute  can  play  an 
important  role  in  resparch.  But  if  that  research  role  is  not  related  to 
a  system  that  can  deliver,  they  are  in  their  isolated  position  going  to 
have  limited  impact  and  people  are  going  to  say:  "They  are  net 
working  on  our  needs.  How  did  they  get  the  data  ?" 

These  are  critical  issues  to  be  worked  on :  How  are  the  programs 
that  are  researched  and  designed  going  to  be  delivered  on  the  local 
level?  What  is  the  mechanism  for  getting  installation?  These  are  the 
problems  we  are  v/i-estling  with. 

Mr.  QuiE.  When  you  talk  about  projects'  from  other 'States,  does 
this  mean  title  III  projects  that  yoii  are  funding  ? 

Mr.  Waiu).  It  could  be  title  III  projects. 

Mr.  QtOE.  That  was  also  continued  in  another  State  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  could  be  title  III.  It  could  be,  as  Wisconsin  jpointed 
out,  a  program  in  individual  guided  instruction.  They  say,  "We  have 
a  whole  new  structure.  Children  and  teacliers  work  and  learn  better 
in  new  structures  and  with  individualized  learning  strategics." 

We  have  within  our  Office  of  Profej:'am  Development  not  just  title 
III — title  ni  has  been  the  development  capiiai— but  we  consider 
developnient  in  broad  terms.  We  talk  about  development  capability 
influencing  the  billions  that  are  being  spent.  How  does  it  affect  bi- 
lingual education  ?  How  does  it  affect  title  I  programs  ? 

As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  nothing  is  wroiig  wit]),  compensatory 
educativ^n  concepts.  But  we  have  to  compensate  disadva?itaged  children 
with  programs  that  work.  Money  ought  to  be  spent.oniy  on  the  pio- 
gramp  that  hav3  been  validated. 

Mr,  QxTiE.  I  want  to  find  out  how  Wisconsin  was  doings 

l^r.  Way.  We  have  had  some  experience.  In  fact,  we  just  are 
presently  in  the  mivist  of  a  study  to  determine  impact  of  title  III. 
Last  yeq-r,  as  pf  June  1972,  there  were  ^6  projects  that  ^had, terminated, 
and  thia.  is  what  the  ;study  is  all  about.  Presentlvv  Wi^  hay 
data  on.  20 ;  15  have  andicated  they  a;re  going  to  "be  cpnt^inue^,  and  I 
think  9  of  them  have  said  that  their  programs  are  beirfg  adopteci  in 
other  ai^a$,  which  repfe^^  ,         ■  r 

V  But  fj^^  thing  thafc  botihei'?  iiie  is,,wfe  talking.  al?oyt,  whether 

a  program  can  be^i^eplicateid  jicjife^SvponjpaV;^^^  ejcpprtability, 
t^i.ei:e  f^i^^  two;  .(^ifferent,  jtindsj  of  fa^torg^ .  1bec#^ ,  .a<3tually  iri  some 
inst^i^pce^.aj-prograim^ij^^  beircpliicai^^^^ 

there jai^'iiotl^te  j--:;.-  ''^nv-'r/'-y  ''i^^:)      n  -r^d^  ,;:;i>V 
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For  example,  a  large  city  like  Mi..mula  -  with  an  uiiwed  niotliers 
project,  this  is  not  going  to  have  mncli  importance  by  way  of  model  or 
program  design  to  a  little  northern  rural  community.  So  far  as  its 
being  replicated,  it  is  not  going  to  be,  but  there  might  be  some  phase 
of  t  he  program  that  can  be  ariopted. 

So  there  is  a  little  difierence  between  the  terminologies. 

Mr.  Strack.  To  carry  through  on  that,  by  building  a  legitimate, 
well-accepted  process  to  identify  effective  practices  and  projects,  if 
you  find  sometliing  that  is  good  in  Milwaukee  and  w^e  have  confidence 
in  your  evaluation,  through  this  validation  when  we  have  a  school 
district  with  similar  char^.cter  and  like  needs,  we  know  where  to  look. 
We  don^t  have  to  go  through  the  whole  throes  of  develox)ment.  It 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  QuiE.  This  would  be  my  next  question.  You  talk  about  the 
roplicatioii  within  the  Stat^.  How  much  replication  is  there  some 
2)lace  else?  It  is  true  every  tiling  you  do  in  Milwaukee  is  not  ;;v:nig 
to  be  helpful  in  some  northern  Wisconsin  community,  but  there  may 
be  sometliing  in  the  New  York  City  area  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
Jc^rsey  City  or  the  other  way  around.  Are  you  in  communication 
with'each  other? 

Mr.  SuiiLiVAx.  These  gentlemen  are  from  State  education  depai-t- 
ments.  I  am  the  project  director  of  a  local  project.  I  can  share  with 
yon  a  personal  experience  which  has  been  available  through  tlie 
rcs(»nrch  banks.  That  is  where  I  get  my  leads  from. 

I  have  an  interracial  program  m  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island.  I 
have  worked  over  tlie  last  3  years  with  a  human  rolatiors  project  in 
Buffalo,  a  title  III  project. 

Ed  StracJc  spoke  about  process.  Obviously,  a  good  deal  of  my  con- 
cern lias  to  be  with  product,  but  also  with  process,  the  process  of  work- 
ing with  parents,  witli  teachei-s,  with  schoolboards,  et  cetera.  The 
human  relations  project  in  Buffalo  was  concerned  with  the  process 
of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations. 

1  went  to  Buffalo  and  visited  with  the  project- director  and  found 
what  I  could  that  would  be  helpful.  I  invited  him  to  come  and  work 
with  me,  and  after  having  done  that,  I  adopted  many  of  the  tech- 
niques he  developed  or  boi-rowed  from  otlier  places  that  were  effective 
in  the  area  of  inter^^  ^  ^  aip  relations. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  was  Project  Conc-ern,  which  began  as  an 
interracial  interdistrict  progi-am.  I  invited  tie  project  director  for 
Project  Concern,  Dr.  Plant,  to  visit.me  in  Long  Island.  He  came. 

1  had  him  speak  to  my  teachers  and  building  princfpah  Ke  brought 
_  documents.  I  f  oiind  out  what  it  was  he  was  domg  that  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  me..  ,.   /  ... 

There  was  a  title  HI  project  called  humanit:ies  and  arts  in  ^^X^^^ 
Island.  This  Avas  concerned  with  drama,  theater,  and  music.  My  con- 
cern is  to  briiig  peaple  tpgether  who  now  have  hoj^tility  and  of  teii  luve 
difficulty  in  conimun]r3a£ing  with  one  .another..  I  worked  very  clbs^ 
.and  intimately^  wifli  the  prioject  dir^tor.  oif .  the  liinnani^ies,;an(V^ 
pi^ograin  to  uise  music  aiid  theater  to  help  me  iii  my  wo^^ 
.  We  .haye^  a  regional  pjlanning  office  ^n.,S?iffplk  County^  .ojig^^^^ 
.fpiuid^'d  with -  title  Pyppl^^^^^ 
office,  are  interested  in^^ 

.  iiij  evaluation  teclmiques.  Scj  -in  my.'  a  .liroj^ct  "^j^^^ 

X  .was  concernerl  with^  dp  I,  d^tjigu  a  SJJS^^J?^ 
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fo2*  jiiaiiag'Oir.ont?''  I  went  to  them  and  asked  them  to  lie)]),  {uid  they 
did.  1  could  go  on. 

Ml*.  Q L'fK,  Js  th is  t\  rc^rioiial  office  ? 

]Mr.  SuLLiVAX^  Tliisisa  title  III  planning  office. 

Jlr.  QiJiK.  Is  it  a  State  regional  office  or  is  this  Federal  s 

Mr.,  t  KACK.  State.  There  are  original  renonal  oduciUional  supple- 
nientary  centers.  They  were  funded  inider  tlMc  HI.  They  eeein  to  be 
.succ<:-sslu].  Tliey  changed  their  role  soniewhivc  and  became  planning 
oflices.  They  are  now  being  suppoi'tcd  by  local  and  State  funds. 

Mr.  Sur-.LrvAx.  I  will  give  you  some  illustrations  of  the  fact  based 
on  personal  experience  in  my  case,  and  I  think  my  case  is  siiuilar  to 
others.  Th(M-e  is  a  good  deal  of  cross-fei-tilization  and  there  is  a  sliaring 
which  couies  about,  becautse  of  cooperation  f  I'om  State  education  depart- 
ments and  data  banks.  But  I  can  personally  testif}^  it  does  take  place 
and  it  did  take  place  in  my  project. 

Mr.  Waiu).  I.  tlunk  I  would  Juive  to  say  we  really  have  an  incomplete 
system  if  we  cannot  pi*ovidc  all  of  the  kinds  of  data  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  Lo  supply  in  regard  to  some  of  your  questions. 

For  example,  on  tlie  Federal  level,  it  seems  to  me,  there  has  to  be 
a  capability  to  coordimite  the  research  that  is  done  in  this  Nation  so 
tliat  research  is  targeted  on  the  needs.  Aild  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
needs  that  exist  there  has  to  be  a  process  on  the  locaMev*:)l  that  spins 
back  out;  These  are  the  needs,  these  are  the  problems. that  ^^e  an^ 
experiencing. 

That  is  a  complex  process,  as  parents  nnist  say,  "This  is  what  we 
want  the  schools  to  (lo  for  bur  children."  It  is  then  assessing  to  deter- 
mine where  the  children. arc  in  relationship  to  where  we  A\^ould  like 
them  to  be.  It  is  determining  the  gap  between  goals  and  results.  We 
have  to  provide  the  title  111  pi'ograms  or  develo^^  new  ones  to 
respond  to  the  gajx  Tho}^  have  to  be  valid  programs.  They  have  to 
l)rotet>t  the  consumer.  Title  III  beconies  the  Pure"  Food  and  Drug  Act 
.  f or  Ediication. 

That  is  the  State  and  local  working  together  to  produce  valid  data 
and  actiiiig  on.  the  data.  The  State  sa^j^j,  through  its  development 
capability,  "lTei*o  is  a  process  you  may  utilize  to  insure  planned 
change.''  We  are  testing  some  of  these  procedures  nbw  in  seven  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  so  we  can  ultimately  evaluate  our 
'schof)ls.  .      '      .  ■  • 

We  cannot  evaluate  public  sciiools  today  because  they  do  not  state 
clearly  iii  measurable  tenns  what  resiilts  they  want  to  each  sttident. 
Title  III  is  moving  us  toward  evaluating  ^yhat^ve  nre  doing  for  kidb. 

We' also  feel  in  a'dditiojl' to  the  St^lte  as  pai't  of  tliis'  development 
system  of  the  local  and  Statcj  we  need  an  intermediate  isolation  which 
'we  have  chosen  to  build  iis  an  educatiorial  iniprovement  center,  whicii 
we'initiated  under  title  III.  ^^^^^^     .  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Here  is  the  proximity:' If  you  say,  "Hc^^^^^  of  programs 

that,  ought  to  be  dempnstmte^^  begin  . to  play  the  mle  of 

field-testing  them,  Tliej^  in  ^the  diifusion  role  aiid  the 

adoption  rple^;/.  ."^"  '^  '^^  '  V'^'  '^'^  '"  .  ^ 

^  -  As  they  indicate  a  protlefn,  here  is  where  they  get  r&e'ai'ch  inf oiTiia- 
i 'tion.;  This  is'  not ' wliiei'e  it  is  all  ■  done,  but  it  is  a  place^  to  'receive,^  witli 
the  6echnol6    ^ we  hf\ve  aiviilable,  all  of  tha  da^ia.  Alsb,  people  are 
there;  wha^      help  to*  transl^^^^  that  kind  of  datii  into  "clues  so  they 
Decoihd'progi'km  alterhktives.  That'  won't  happen  hatibna  they 
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jnst  coniiniinicate  somothing.  It  has  to  be  a  systoni  that  .  s  that  it 
moves  through. 

Mr.  QxjiK.  Kegarding  the  development  tliat  you  speak  of  in  New 
Jers(j3^,  to  what'extoit  in  title  I  programs  can  yon  go  in  and  say: 
"These  kids  are  educationally  disadvantaged.  These  are  tlw  goals  we 
want.  This  is  the  way  we  are  getting  at  tlie  goals."  So  the  parents  and 
t])o  .students  can  know  w])at  ench  one  is  going  to  achieve,  not  what  the 
average  of  the  scliool  is  going  to  be. 

MrrWAun.  I  regret  1  cainiot  adequately  give  the  answers  I  v^ould 
like  to  be  able  to  give.  I  can  say  wJiere  we  have  worked  and  have  in- 
fhienced  the  expenditure  of  title  I  money.  W'.;  have  a  line  illustration 
in  our  Dale  Av^'^i"^'  School  in  Pater^on,  N.J.,  whei*e  title  1  monies 
pi-ovided  renovation  of  an  old  factory  and  created  n  scliool  in  ^vhich 
we  introduced  through  title  III  pixiscriptive  learning.  The  goal  was 
that  black  and  Puerto  Rican  children  will  achieve  in  selected  skill  aT'ea.s 
at  the  same  level  as  their  white  counterparts  on  the  periphery  of 
Paterson,  N.J,  , 

This  has  been  done.  We  had  a  national  validation  teani  come  in  and 
look  at  it,  and  they  validated  the  ]M'oiect.  It  is  so  good  it  is  f reighten- 
ing.  That  is  an  important  case  for  development.  As  I  said  earlier  in  the 
testimony,  tlie  comi")ensatory  education  is  a  good  concept,  but  you  have 
to  provide  j)rog!'ams  that  work. 

Title  Til  is'maturing.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  producing.  We 
talk  nbout  validated  products  and  there  is  evidence  tlie  .system  is  jm'o- 
(^iicinix  validated  products.  Also  tli'e  process  by  whicli  tliat  happens  is 
verv  important. 

We  do  not  have  a  constituency  to  openly  compete  for  development 
money  and  Ave  have  lost  in  tlie  past  and  will  lose  in  the  future. 

There  was  a  case  in  a  neighboring  State  where  the  county  offices 
administered,  adjudicated,  and  thejvansw'oz'cd  Dig  legal,  questions. 
Tliey  worked  out  bus  routes;  they  talked  about  how  you  build  build- 
ings. Tliey  closed. the  county oilices  because  they  ^ve re  going  to  put  a 
focus  on  i;esearch  and  development,  and  they  created  intermediate 
units  to  do  this.  They  are  now  back  to  focuS|ing  on  operations. 

Mr.  QniK.  To  what  extent  will  the  information  that  j'ou  can  give 
us  be  helpful  in  rewriting  title  I  of  the  Elenfientary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  because  we  did  not  know  a  blame  thing  when  we  ]:)assed 
this  legislation  ?  We  jiist  knew  there  was  a  problem  out  there,  and  vre 
'   /e  going  to  ])ut  some  money  out. 

Tliere  Were  bad  abuses  of  the  money,  and  I  would  do  everytliing  I 
can  to  stop  the  program  if  that  is  all  there  wasi  We  have  learned  a  Tot, 
too,  and  there  have  beeit  some  good  projects  operating  that  have 
bz'ought  about  some  sigiiiiicaht  gains. 

I  still  have  a  feeling  that  too  many  schools  look  at  this  as  money  for 
teachei's  or  money  for  the  educational  institution  rather  than  looking 
specifically  at 'ti\e  needs  of  each  child  arid  saying:  "Where  docs  that 
cliild  fall  short?  How  much  can  he  achieve  in  each  period  of  time  and 
how  are  we  going  to  get  him  there?"  ' 

I  think  you  have  to  develop' this  ^capability  on  the  State  level  as  you 
•have  talWed  aboiit;  wher-e  we  are  going  to  'do  it.  I  think  so  many  States, 
at  least  20  or  oO,  are  workihg  on  tliiB.  Given;2  ot*  8  iti^re  year's,  if  we 
can  assist,  them  properly,  we  can  niush room,  the  gains  we  have  heard 
so  far.  I  think  we  need  people  like  yourselves  who  have  worked  on  that 
tohelpus.         i'  ^     -  '  i         ;  -  : 

\ 
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Mr.  Ward.  I  think  part  of  it  is  tliat  if  we  are  not  we  should  be,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  resiiits  ^ve  are  getting.  We  cannot  liowe^^er  stop  pro- 
viding money.  Title  I,  even  if  it  was  not  a  validated  program,  even  if 
kids  were  not  protected  through  some  sort  of  a  way  of  validating— it 
did  feed  kids,  and  we  know  how  important  that  is,  what  nutrition  can 
do  for  Imman  beings  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  learn. 

I  think  we  have  to  begin  to  write  in  that  a  title  program  will  not  be 
initiated  except  with  Validated  products,  but  we  have  not  reached  the 
l)oint  where  we  have  been  able  to  produce  enough  of  those  validated 
products.  Wo  have  just  learned  to  do  it  in  education.  We  have  just 
moved  into  the  20th  century,  and  I  think  title  III  was  responsible  for 
that. 

Mr.  QuiE.  How  long  would  it  take  to  be  able  to  validate  it? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  think  we  could  say  to  local  districts  spend  your  money 
on  validated  projects  and  reject  them  only  on  the  basis  they  do  not  an- 
swer your  problem  and  since  education  lias  not  provided  the  answers 
yet.  you  will  have  to  continue  to  do  the  best  yon  can  do.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  alternative  we  have. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Tliat  lady  who  wants  to  speak — please  identify  yourself 
for  the  record. 

Mrs.  Chase.  I  am  Mrs.  Eosita  Chase  from  Prince  Georges 
Countv,  Md. 

We  have  title  T  there,  and  we  have  done  a  wonderful  job  with  title  T. 
Wei  liave  gone  many  places  to  help  other  States  and  other  counties  to 
get  organized.  We  need  title  I  for  our  children  because  many  of  our 
oliildi'en  come  from  welfare  homes  who  do  .not  know  what  a  breakfast 
or  a  supper  is,  and  with  title  I  we  were  able  to  have  breakfast  in  the 
sc])ool  for  children.  We  Avere  able  to  haA'e  hot  lunches.  And  I  am  fight- 
ing against  satellite  lunches,  frozen  lunches. 

Now  we  liave  gone  through  the  desegregation- process  and  our  school 
has  b'^en  closed.  Many  of  our  children  are  being  bused  30  and  50  miles 
a  day  to  school.  These  children  are  not  getting  lunch  any  more.  They 
are  not  ^"^etting  breakfast. 

My  children  have  gone  into  a  school  where  there  are  crippled  cliil- 
dren.  They  have  to  have  an  education,  too,  but  I  think  this  is  totally 
wi'ong.  I  think  crippled  children  sliould  be  in  a  setting  for  crippled 
cliildren. 

Don't  you  say  anything  about  title  I.  Parents  are  the  inspiration  for 
title  I.  You  get  your  parents  involved,  get  your  PAC's  involved  and 
organized  and  get  them  working,  and  then  get  a  good  title  I  coordi- 
natoi*,  which  we  have.  Jack  Lynch,  and  we  have  worked  awfully  hard ; 
we  have  now  30  public  schools  and  four  pai'ochial  schools. 

Tlie  trouble  sometimes  is  with  your  State  education  people  who  come 
from  affluent  homes  and  they  ai^  not  concerned  about  disadvantaged 
children.  They  can  send  their  children  to  private  schools.  Our  poor 
children  out  there,  black,  white,  and  bilingual,  title  I  has  provided 
something  for  these  children. 

Mr.  Rahsay.  I  wonder  in  the  lady's  area  how  nmch  of  her  funds  are 
decentralized  and  how  much  comes  through  the  State  ? 

Mrs.  Chase.  l  am  a  volunteer  worker.  You  can  look  at  this  and  see 
Avhere  our  money  comes  from.  When  you  change  oiir  children  to  30 
different  schools,  our  children  are  losing  title  I.  .  ^ 
j  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  see,  because  we  are  tax- 
])ayers  and  we  are  citizens  of  the  ITnited  States,  and  I  think  it;  isr the 
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duty  of  the  peoj^le  on  the  Hill  to  see  that  this  title  I  money  follows 
those  children. 

You  say  title  I  money  will  follow  the  children.  How  can  it,  when  we 
only  have  a  handful  of  workers? 
Mr.  QtJiE.  It  does  not  follow  the  diildren. 

Mrs.  Chase.  In  one  of  these  books  I  have,  it  says  that.  But  it  dot?^ 
not  follow  these  children. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  would  like  to  respond.  I  am  talking  from  the  stand- 
point; of  development,  figliting  for  the  resources  that  will  allow  us 
to  liavB  the  people,  tlie  capability,  to  produce  the  programs  so  that  we 
cv^  '  ome  to  you  with  confidence  and  say,  "This  program  has  been 
tes  ^  and  if  it  is  installed  in  your  district  it  is  going  to  help  the  chil- 
dvi.iL  in  this  kind  of  way." 

That  is  what  we  are  figliting  for.  I  ahi  concerned  when  I  go  to  Den- 
ver, and  after  $50,000  was  granted  to  five  States  to  come  up  with  a 
proliferation  plan  for  follow-through,  and  we  are  told  to  forget  the 
planning  for  the  proliferations — "because  we  have  no  validated 
projects." 

Tlierb  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  in  communities  work- 
ing with  these  young  children,  volunteering  as  you  were  volunteering. 
I  am  sui^  better  experiences  were  being  provided  because  thej^  saw 
to  it  that  teachers  cared  and  teachers  got  the  things  they  ought  to  liave 
in  order  to  help  the  children. 

Mrs.  Chase.  The  President  picked  a  council  of  people  to  represent 
us  at  tlie  National  Council  Conference.  There  were  people  sitting 
tliere  who  "did  not  know  anytJiing  about  disadvantaged  children.  So 
how  can  they  lielp  us  if  they  know  nothing  about  us  ?  They  come  from 
affluent  homes,  millionaires.  They  were  not  concerned  about  poor  chil- 
dren, black,  white,  blue,  or  gray, 

Mr.  QuiE.  What  Dr.  Ward  is  talking  about,  I  would  say,  and  the, 
otiicr  men  here,  in  the  situation  in  Prince  Georges  Coimty,  they  could 
go  in  and  validate  a  project.  When  tliej^  come  in  with  a  scheme  for 
busing  kids  to  brhi^  about  a  better  racial  balance,  then  you  would 
have  some  way  of  showing  this  child  is  receiving  an  inferior  educa- 
tion and  could  receive  a  far  superior  education  if  he  were  moved.  Tlien 
you  could  say  that  child  is  entitled  to  at  least  an  equal  education  for 
what  he  was  receiving  before.  Then  you  can  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  to 
.talk  to  the  judges,  because  they  are  involved  here,  to. 

Mt*s.  Chase.  We  desegregated  our  schools  and  we  can  say  today  for 
Mie  shoit  peri^/  of  time  our  children  have  been  in  another  setthig  I 
can  gee  a  decided  impi^ovement.  Many  parents  see  an  improvement 
There  are  many  things  we  have  to  do  as  far  as  busing  and  as  far  as 
our  t^^achers  and  otlier  educators.  I  am  an  exteacher.  I  had  a  stroke, 
and  this  is  what  makes  me  have  an  impediment  in  speech,  but  I  am 
out  here  tr jang  to  do  my  bit. 

^  We  did  not  have  any  problems  with  desegregation.  You  were  all 
sitting  here  and  thinking  we  were  going  to  have  these  bad  problems. 
We  didn't  have  any  problems. 

Mr.  QtJiE.  I  want  to  thank  you  folks  for  your  participation  here 
today,  and  I  want  to  say  I  learned  a  lot. 

Mr,  Eamsay.  If  we  invited  you  to  be  our  guest  and  see  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  title  III  funds — we  know  you  have  a  veiy  busy 
schedule,  but  I  was  thinking  what  we  ])resented  about  title  III  here  

Mr.  QuxE.  I  would.  I  wish  the  chairman  was  here  because  it  is  a 
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snl)ject  T  want  to  talk  to  him  alK)iit.  Since  lio  is  poing  to  rend  the  r<*e- 
nrtl.  J  will  talk  to  liini  tliat  way. 

1  don't  think  this  committor  can  fully  nndtirstand  what  you  aiv 
(loin'j:  if  wc  just  sit  hero  and  listen  to  you.  To  me,  it  is  like  reading' 
nl)()Lit  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  never  looking  at  them.  Tlie  first  tinie 
von  see  tlieiu,  you  ^et  an  impression  yon  can't  ^et  by  readin^r. 

I  think  it's  the  same  with  youi*  projects.  We  tend  to  think  in  the 
li«rld  of  wliat  we  see  in  our  home  ai  eas  an<l  what  we  knew  about  some 
p(»riojl  back  in  Jiistory. 

1 .  f  01-  (me,  wouhl  surely  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ramsav.  We  could  send  yon  an  invitatio?i  to  come  at  your 
conveni(»nce. 

Mi*.  QviK.  I  wouhl  like  to  see  the  committee  ^ot  out  to  Priiice 
(ieoi-^e^  County,  too.  i: 
Tliank  yo\i  very  much. 

The  <  <)n!mittee  will  reconvene  at  0:80  a.m.  oji  February  20tli. 
I  Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.  the  snbconimittee  l  ecessed,  to  reconvene 
at  \)  :m  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Febi'uary  20,  lS)7;'>.^j 

[Fni'tlier  iiifonmitioii  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward  Stracl:  follows:] 

THK  rNJVEIlSITY  OP  THE  StATC  OF  XKW  YoKK, 

TiiK  State  Kncc-vrntN  J)Ei»AKTMii>Nr, 

Alhanjff  AM*.,  March  7J,  Un-i. 

Hem.  <\\KL  Pekkixs, 

VUinrmiiHi  Com  wit  tee  on  Education  and  lMhoi%  U.S.  Houac  of  Jft't}refientath'ry, 
WfiHhiitytfm,  D.C 

Dear  Coxgkebsman  Pehkixs  :  On  February  28  I  luid  the  iilejisure  of  aiMM'^i  in;; 
lu»f(ire  your  roumiitleo  to  offer  testimony  in  support  of  Title  III  <if  tln'  Kle- 
mentury  and  Swondary  Kdueutiou  Act.  Durinj?  the  testimony,  yon  requestt'd  in- 
formation reuanUuK  the  miniher  of  Title  III  proi^raius  cnrrenUy  beiiij;  fuinhMl. 
Tlironifh  coojieration  of  Mr.  Oeralil  IvUienu^ke,  Executive  Secretary  <if  t!u» 
rresiiieiit  s  Xational  Advisory  Conncii  on  Supplenientary  Centers  and  Servir(»s. 
J^SKA  Title  II T  and  the  State  Coordinators,  the  enclosed  list  lias  lieen  ctmiiiihul. 
Information  4s  included  for  nil  states  except  Hawaii. 

Vou  will  note  on  tlie  attached  chart  thjit  there  are  in  excess  ()f  2.050  jnoji'ds 
jnvolvhiff  aj>pn>xjniately  8  million  cliildren^  empJoyin«-  335,000  teacJiers  and  ovi^r 
10,(K)0  ecnmsehjrs  currently  involved  nationwide  in  ESEA  Title  III  projects,  lie- 
cause  Title  XII  projects  are  funded  on  a  three-year  cycle,  renewahJe  annua  11  y, 
approximately  %  or  1,400  of  these  projects  will  be  reiiuestlng  continueil  fiiudiuff 
at  the  end  of  FY  73, 

I  trust  that  I  have  interpreted  your  question  correctly  and  have  provided  you 
with  the  inforuiation  necessary  to  assist  you  in  your  deliheratitais.  I  appreciate 
the  «ipportunlty  of  meeting  with  you  and  your  coUenKue.s  and  look  forward  to 
your  continiied  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EUWARD  C.  Stkack, 
Coordinator  of  Innovative  EducatUm  Plannlntj. 
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state 


Fiscal  year 
1973  total 
ESEA  title 

111  funding 


Number  of  projects 


85  percent 
State 


15  percent 
comm. 


Number  of  participants 


Students 


Teactiers     .  Counselors 


Alabama.   2,  450. 833 

Alaska   539,281 

Arizona.   1,426,527 

Arkansas   1, 484, 304 

California   12,666,223 

Colorado   1,671,536 

Connecticut   2, 120,  291 

Delaware   681.242 

Florida   4,  339, 860 

Georgia   3,169,831 

Hawaii   809,635 

Idaho   787,801 

Illinois   7,245,333 

Indiana   3,560.129 

Iowa....   2,029,559 

Kansas   1,665,217 

Kentucky   2,269,691 

Louisiana  ,   2,  fi45, 135 

Maine   933,^150 

Maryland,.   2,730,929 

Massactiusetts   3,743,054 

Michigan   6,030,4''./ 

Minnesota  .-   2,  709,066 

Mississippi   1,727,477 

Missouri..   3,147,533 

Montana   778,  r^3f) 

Nebraska   1,  22."  ^80 

Nevada   63'  >57 

New  Hampshire   78;,  053 

New  Jersey   4,690,278 

New  Mexico   1,002,884 

New  York   11.323,853 

North  Carolina   3,447,795 

North  Dakota   731,894 

Ohio   7,  048, 101 

Oklahoma   1,834,481 

Oregon   1,575,712 

Pennsylvania   7,538,449 

Rhode  Island   8«5,682 

South  Carolina   1,934,925 

-South  Dakota   759, 490 

Tennessee   2, 687, 034 

Texas   7,  444, 143 

Utah   1,  018,  491 

Vermont   614,785 

Virginia   ',157,351 

Washington   2,374,519 

West  Virginia   1,368,764 

Wisconsin   3,0R9,459 

Wyoming   552.613 

District  of  Columbia   760, 660 

American  Samoa   188,084 

Guam   262, 439 

Puerto  Rico   3,  K7,001 

Virgin  Ishnds   210,  400 

Trust  Territory   282, 788 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs..  296, 728 

Totals  


30 

3 

82,  294 

742 

11 

57 

1 

5,  500 

250 

4 

30 

.  1 

71, 729 

1,270 

118 

33 

'  1 

61,  279 

3,053 

8 

145 

7 

83. 073 

12,  418 

18 

31 

1 

194, 326 

7. 575 

27 

3 

46. 000 

3,  500 

600 

19 

2 

33,012 

78 

9 

27 

6 

26, 850 

1,  330 

42 

14 
1 

3 
1 

90,  302 

3,822 

49 

g 

1 

9,  813 

881 

8 

50 

6 

226. 441 

■     5. 253 

148 

77 

3 

245, 976 

1, 029 

37 

2 

62, 097 

1,315 

45 

28 
8 

2 

94, 185 

2,833 

•23 

2 

337,  322 

13, 206 

508 

12 

2 

34, 608 

726 

2,  007 

15 

1 

32, 846 

870 

2 

12 

1 

18,  373 

554 

256 

46 

1 

101,974 

6, 079 

400 

42 

4 

149, 357 

3,066 

43 

3 

42,830 

3,261 

50 

16 

1 

21,938 

899 

17 

31 

2 

157,  571 

3,461 

49 

19 

8 

20, 794 

580 

398 

16 

2 

126,  430 

3,  209 

44 

10 

1 

34, 143 

1,312 

6 

7 

1 

11,242 

430 

10 

66 

3 

76, 000 

.     7, 000 

175 

20 

1 

43,  564 

733 

11 

58 

5 

72, 927 

2,695 

22 

41 

2 

60,  454 

1,734 

47 

10 

1 

41,  140 

500 

25 

91 

4 

455,  884 

39,612 

■  240 

21 

1 

61,685 

2,682 

39 

21 

2 

175.  586 

833 

142 

5 

865, 498 

235 

359 

49 

■  1 

10,  551 

336 

55 

48 

.  3 

35,  550 

3,467 

15 

17 

1 

20,  995 

1, 059 

83 

'  14 

2 

341,863 

28, 961 

520 

63 

A 

2,  727,  453 

J  31,  ^69 

3,200 

16 

1 

15,  892 

715 

19 

65 

1 

23, 074 

1,305 

6 

43 

2 

132,  552 

3, 638 

141 

57 

3 

24, 145 

1,172 

72 

21 

2 

76, 162 

6, 192 

54 

81 

2 

95,112 

13,613 

353 

21 

1 

17,050 

371 

12 

8 

1 

1.485 

167 

2 

7 

2 

6,  525 

121 

95 

5 

1 

2.350 

520 

35 

28 

1 

107, 685 

2,559 

130 

4 

1 

1,200 

75 

5 

1 

9,680 

390  . 

10 

1 

10,620 

25 

6 

1,924 

127 

7, 934,  987 

335, 581  . 

10,743 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


TTTESDAY,  FEBRTJARY  20,  1973 

House  of  Representatives, 

(jtEXKKA/.  SUBCOHOIIITEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

CoMMrra:E  ox  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington.  D.G, 

The  snbcommittee  met  at  9 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Rayburu  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Meeds,  Lehman,  Forsythe,  Del- 
lenback,  and  Towell. 

Staff  members  present :  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel ; 
Christopher  Cross,  minority  legislative  associate;  Eydie  Gaskins, 
special  assistant ;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  is 
today  (.'ontiiuihig  hearings  on  H.R.  69,  wliich  reauthorizes  the  nuxjor 
Federal  laws  affecting  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  H,R. 
16,  which  authorizes  a  new  program  of  Federal  general  aid. 

We  are  hearing  testimony  today  on  P.L.  81-874  and  P.L.  81-815 
the  impact  aid  programs.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  testifying 
before  us  four  of  my  colleagues.  We  will  begin  the  testimony  with 
Congi*essman  Thomas  Downing, 

I  first  want  to  welcome  our  colleague  from  over  in  the  Tidewater 
section  of  Virginia,  Tom  Downing.  He  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing supporters  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  educational  pi  o- 
grams  that  we  have  in  the  Congress. 

When  we  are  in  trouble,  we  always  go  to  Tommy  Downing  around 
here.  You  go  ahead.  Tommy. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  N,  DOWNING,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  TROM  THE  STATE  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  DowNTN^G.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  join  with  this  audience  in  their  appreciation  of  your  fine  worJc 
as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

I  know  that  it  is  ii  violation  of  the  rules  for  the  audience  to  applaud, 
but  it  must  have  made  you  feel  right  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  here  today  to  offer  testimony  on  beFialf 
of  H.R.  69  which  extends  and  amends  the  Elementary  and  S^jcondary 
Act  of  1965.  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  tOAvard  that  portion  of  the 
act  relating  to  impacted  school  districts,  several  of  which  an^  in  tlie 
first  district  of  Virginia  W'hich  I  i*e])retfont. 
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For  niJiny  years  now,  our  schools  have  liad  to  depend  upon  Piiblic 
Law.  81-815  and  Public  Law  81-874,  hvAVs  wliicli  pi'ovide  funds  for 
school  construction  and  operation  in  ai*eas  AA'here  there  are  concenti-a- 
tionsof  .Federal  installations. 

Because  of  its  sti'ategic  location,  the  first  district  of  Virginia  has 
a  heavy  concentration  of  defense  establishments  and  luunbers  of  other 
Federal  installations.  Some  of  these  have  large  numbei's  of  dependents 
living  on  them,  but  there' are  far  more  civilians  working  on  these 
establishments  '.vlio  live  in  the  civilian  communities. 

All  of  these  children  in  both  categories  must  be  educated  in  the 
local  school  systems.  Tlu>  localities,  hoAvever,  are  denied  their  I'ightful 
tax  returns.  It  is  true  that  these  Government  woi'kers  pay  local  real 
estate  taxes  on  the  homes  they  OAvn,  and  they  contribute  to  regular 
State  tax  revenues  as  all  other  citizens. 

However,  that  is  where  tlie  similarity  ends.  Their  employer,  tlie 
Federal  Government,  pays  no  tax  on  the  real  estate  wliicl]  it  occu]ues 
and  no  tax  on  the  volume  of  business  which  it  does.  As  you  are  aware, 
that  is  certainly  -not  the  case  with  private  industry. 

The  impacted  area  funds  are  vital  to  nuuiy  of  oui'  school  districts. 
Only  through  them  are  they  able  to  provide  quality  education  to  all 
of  tiie  children  which  they  serve.  For  example,  one  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  area,  York  County,  has  a  total  enrollment  of  8,H00  stu- 
dents. Of  that  number,  1,821  children  live  on  Federal  property.  An- 
other 2.240  children  have  parents  who  work  but  who  do  not  live  on 
Fedei'al  property. 

Having  almost  50  percent  of  county  schoolchildren  federally  in- 
A^olved  nuiy  seem  extraordinary  to  you,  but  let  me  assuve  you  that 
is  the  way  it  aj^pears  to  county  olIicia]s..TJicy  get  no  tax  return  from 
almost  half  of  the  area  of  the  county.  It  is  not  subject  to  taxation. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  present  cost  of  education  fm\York  County  is  $000  j^er  child.  . 
The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ])rovides  $B00  and  the  other  $(500 must' 
come  from  other  local  sources.  For  the  4,0(50  students  whose  ])arents 
are  federally  employed,  the  school  district  must  obtain  over  $2.4  mil- 
lion. Since  the  principal  source  of  local  revenue  is  r^al  estate  tax,  both 
residential  and  nonresidential,  one  can  readily  see  tlie  unfair  burden 
j>laced  upon  the  j^ermanent  residents  and  the  civilian  business  eom- 
nuuiity  in  paying  foi*  education.  For  1,821  students,  neither  the 
parent's  ivsidence  noi*  place  of  employment  can  be  locally  taxed.  For 
another  2,240,  the  place  of  parent's  employment'cannot  be  taxed.  Thus, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  county  to  receive  funds  vmder  ^he 
impacted  area  aid  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  Congress  must  act  now  to  continue 
this  ])rogram  which  is  vital  to  so  many  areas  of  our  country.  Not  only 
has  the  administration  revised  its  budget  i^equest  to  reduce  these  funds, 
by  approximately  one-third  for  the  fiscal  1973,  it  has  practically  ter- 
minated the  ))rogram  for  liscal  year  1974.  The  budget  i*eflects  only  $41,5 
million  for  the  schools  on  military  installations  which  are  run  by  the 
Government  and  none  for  the  civilian  school  districts  surrounding 
Federal  properties. 

I  am  almost  through,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  beg  your  indulgence  and. 
tliat  of  the  committee  for  a  moment  more  vrhile  we  look  at  some 
figures. 
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Tho  original  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations  under  tlie  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act,  as  ax)proved.  by  Congress,  allociited  more  tlian 
$()35  million  ior  impacted  aid.  As  yoi;  recall,  tlic  President  vetoed 
tills.  We  then  agreed  to  take  a  13-percent  cut  in  tliese  appropriations. 
This,  too,  was  vetoed.  While  our*  sclioals  hava  been  operdting  in  the 
meantime  nnder  a  continuing  resolution,  which  we  have  approved,  tlie 
President  has  come  back  in  the  budget  witli  a  $415  million  figure. 

If  the  cut  from  $635  million  to  $415  million  for  this  year  is  not 
enough,  we  are  asked  next,  year  to  have  these  funds  eliminated  alto- 
gether. In  lieu  thereof,  $227  million  would  be  reserved  as  a  part  of  the 
revenue-sharing  fimds  M-hich  would  be  identified  with  education.  Iden- 
tifying them,  ]\Ir.  Cluiii'man,  is  one  thing,  but  I  hasten  to  remind  you 
that  no  State  would  be  \uider  any  obligation  to  spend  even  one  dime  of 
this  $227  million  to  compensate  these  communities  which  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  rightful  tax  potential.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  what 
tho  Congress  intended  to  happen.  The  United  States  seems  more  will- 
ing to  pay  a  dispi'opoi-tionntc  share  of  the  suppoit  of  nations  all  over 
the  M'orld.  It  should  ceitainly  be  willing  to  pay  a  rightful  share  of  the 
cost  of  education  at  home.  This  drastic  shift  in  approach  and  sharp 
decrease  in  funds  must  be  branded  as  totally  unacceptable. 
'  1  urge  most  sincerely  that  the  committee  act  favorably  on  the  exten- 
sion of  these  programs.  I  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  my 
disti-ict  and  othei*  districts  to  educate  childi'en  properly,  and  elim- 
inate unfair  burden  on  its  citizens. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely. 

I  would  like  to  incinde  here  in  the  record  a  statement  I  have  with 
niG  by  Mr.  Geo?*ge  H.  Pope,  superintendent  of  schools,  York  County, 
Va.,  in  )ny  congressional  district. 

Oliairman  Pkukixs.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statkment  of  Gkouge  H.  Pope,  Supeiun  ten  dent  or  Schools,  Yokk  Count  v,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  this  committee : 
My  name  is  George  Pope,  and  I  am  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  York  County, 
Vir^yinia.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  necessary  to  locate  York  County  and  Yorktown,  its 
County  seat,  further  than  to  say  that  it  is  there  that  independence  was  won  and 
Auu^ricji  came  of  age.  We  try  daily  in  our  community  to  keep  faith  witii  our 
inusti-ious  history  and  the  noblest  ideals  of  our  nation. 

This  statement  is  submitted  to  your  distinguished  committee  with  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  conunittee  and  to  my  own  congres«- 
man,  tlie  Honorable  Tow  Downing,  through  wliosc  office  I  ha.ve  been  pi'ivileged 
to  work. 

My  plea  today  is  for  a  iVivorable  reporl;  by  your  committee  for  II.R.  G9,  wliich 
is  the  vehicle  for  extension  of  some  most  worthy  programs  for  federal  support 
of  p?il>lic  education  in  Americii.  AJ]  of  tJie* programs  included  in  H.R.  69  are 
wortJiy  and  deserving  of  support,  hut  my  specific  thrust  is  in  support  of  the 
programs  included  in  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  because  these  pro- 
grams are  most  vital  to  us. 

A  few  facts  about  our  County  and  our  school  system.  York  County's  area  is 
approximately  123  square  miles,  but  only  one-half  of  this  area  appears  on  our 
tax  rolls ;  the  other  half  is  owned  by  the  federal  government  and  is  tax  exempt. 
Federal  properties  in  York  County  include  Camp  Peary,  Cheatham  Annex  to 
Navy  Supply  Service,  Navy  AYeaiwns  Station,  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Colonial  National  Park  (battlefield  area),  and  the  Capehart  housing 
area  of  Langley  Air  Force  Base. 

Our  school  system  enrolls  about  8300  pupils,  1821  of  these  pupils  live  on  one 
of  the  above  properties  and  one  parent  also  works  on  those  properties.  Another 
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2240  pupils  in  our  schools  have  parents  who  work  at  those  federal  iiistallations 
but  do  not  live  on  them.  In  short,  over  4060  pupils  of  our  schools,  4060  of  a  total 
of  S300,  are  federally  connected  through  employment  or  residence,  or  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  provide  education  of  youth  today.  In 
our  County  the  cost  this  year  is  about  $900  a  pupil.  The  Commonwealth  pro- 
vides abont  v300  of  that  per  pupil  cost  to  us.  The  other  $600  must  come  from 
local  tax  sources  or  from  funds  that  are  made  available  to  us  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
This  means  that  for  the  4060  federally  conjiected  pupils  in  our  schools,  some 
.^2.485,000  must  be  o;>tained. 

As  is  the  usual  cai^e,  our  principal  tax  source  is  the  real  estate  tax,  a  tax 
that  is  applied  to  residential  property  and  to  non-residential  property.  This  tax 
generates  the  principal  support  for  the  local  services,  including  education,  wliich 
must  be  supplied  to  our  citizens.  But  for  1821  of  our  impils  we  cannot  tax  the 
residences  or  the  place  of  parent  employ mnt.  And  half  of  that  statement  applies 
to  the  other  2240  federally  connected  pupils. 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  patently  unfair  to  impose  upon  the  more  permanent 
residents  and  non-public  property  owners  the  full  burden  of  providing  tlie  needed 
$600  each  tor  those  pupils  we  cannot  "get  to'*  with  our  present  tax  structure. 

Through  the  years  P.L.  815  and  P.L.  874  have  provided  the  only  relief  to 
this  situation,  supplying  federal  support  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  a  manner  that  hns 
enabled  us'  to  offer  to  all  of  our  pupils,  federally  connected  ones  incfluded,  an 
educational  experience  of  high  quality.  Take  this  support  from  ua  and  all  pupils 
will  suffer.  (Our  taxable  wealth  hack  of  each  school  pupil  is  considerably  less 
thfin  the  average  per  pupil  taxable  wealth  in  Virginia  as  a  whole). 

;Mr.  Chairman,  until  the  federal  government  will  waive  its  exemption  to  local 
property  taxation.  I  plead  its  continued  participation  in  the  cost  of  providing 
local  services,  but  most  notably  education,  to  all  who  reside  in  our  commumtles. 
IMi.  815  and  P.L.  874  are  good  laws  and  they  serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
carrying  out  n  valid  federal  obligation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  state  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
your  statement,  Mr.  Downing.  I  recall  back  in  1049  and  1950  wlien 
we  lirst  wrote  the  impacted  program  there  was  considerable  opiDosition. 
Wo  have  the  same  opposition  today. 

Perhaps  it  could  be  argued  that  the  need  is  not  as  great  because  of 
the  military  installations.  Army  camps  and  so  foith,  but  I  disagree 
wiMi  tliat  argument.  This  is  the  wrong  time  to  abandon  the  impact 
]:>i-ogram,  and  I  personally  feel  that  we  should  move  fonvard  on  two 
frojits. 

First,  to  get  the  bill  authorized  for  several  years  to  be  embraced  ir. 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  this  year,  and  then  I 
fee]  that  we  should  make  sure  tliat  tlie  Appropriations  Committee 
appropriates  funds  for  this  program  along  with  other  educational 
prorrrams. 

This  may  be  a  rough  year  for  education  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
but  I  fo^l  confident  that  with  the  great  supporters  and  people  who 
believe  in  education,  we  are  going  to  obtain  results. 

We  will  do  the  best  job  we  can. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  would  rather  wait  imtil  the  whole  testimony  is  over 
with  and  then  if  I  have  a.  summary  to  make,  I  will  do  it  then. 

Chairman  Pkrktns.  How  does  the  need  for  this  program  now  com- 
pare witli  the  days  when  you  were  involved  hi  shipbuilding,  Mr. 

Dowiiing? 

]\ fr.  Downing.  T  did  not  get  j^our  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Perkins.  'V\niat  is  the  impact  today  as  contrasted  with 
the  fifties  when  you  were  involved  in  shipbuilding"? 
Mr.  Downing.  Tlie  need  is  even  irreater,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Explain  why. 
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Mr.  Downing.  We  ha\'e  a  luagnificeut  shipyard  there  which  is  now 
at  22,000  people  and  will  expand,  I  am  told,  to  35,000  people  within  the 
next  5  or  6  years.. 

These  are  emploj^ed  in  building  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  and 
so  forth.  Then,  we  have — we  are  heavily  concentrated  with  military 
leases  and  military  facilities  in  that  area.  It  is  a  strategic  location  in 
t]ie  United  States. 

I  suppose  we  are  more  heavily  impacted  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  area  in  the  country.  Consequently,  it  throws  an 
immense  burden  on  our  people  to  educate  the  military  cliildren  of  these 
Federal  employees. 

:  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years,  we  have  built  our  budgets  around  this 
necessary  funding  and  no\v  it  is  threatened  to  be  cut  off,  and  I  simply 
do  not  know  where  the  necessary  funds  are  coming  from  to  assure 
tliat  tJiese  cliildren  are  going  to  be  gi\'en  a  quality  education. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  sure  you  have  been  readincr  that  the  so- 
called  administration  proposal  for  special  revenue  sharing,  plans 
to  do  away  with  the  "B"  children  category  altogether  and  let  the  "A" 
fimds  go  to  the  States<rather  than  through  the  local  school  districts 
as  presently  earmarked. ^ 

Ai'e  you  acquainted  with  that  proposal? 

Mr.  Downing.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  How,  in  your  opinion,  would  that  work  in  your 
section  ? 

Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  work.  It 
is  not  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  funds.  I  would  hate  to  see  that 
Iiappoji. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Downing.  Thank  you/Mr.  Chairman  and  membei^  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

( -hainnan  Perkins.  The  next  witness  is  Congressman  Charles  Eose. 

Mi'.^  Eose,  it  is  my  first  opportunity  to  welcome  you  before  this 
committee.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  and  delighted  to  know 
of  your  interest  in  this  program. 

Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  EOSE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  DR.  MAX  ABBOTT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FAYETTE- 
VILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

INfr.  EosK.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  a]>]:>reciate  the  opportunity  to 
come  before  tlie  committee  in  suppoit  of  H.E.  69  and  specifically  to 
speak  in  supnoit  of  a  continuation  of  Federal  funds  to  federally 
affected  school  areas  in  our  country  which  are  presently  receiving  as- 
sistance under  Public  Law  8T4. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  impact  aid  to  education  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina.  I 
have  seated  witli  me  at  this  hearing  Dr.  K.  Max  Abbott,  superintendent 
of  the  Fayetteville  city  schools,  and  Mr.  Jack  Britt,  associate  super- 
intendent of  the  Cumberland  County  school  system. 

The^  men  administer  school  systems  f 'hat  depend  on  impact  aid 
for  a  substantial  contribution  to  their  budgets.  They  will  be  happy  to 
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answer  any  questions  you  may  liave  about  impact  aid  as  it  relates  to 
their  school  units. 

Cuinberhind  County  has  the  largest  population  of  any  county  in  the 
Seventh  District.  We  are  proud  that  the  Fort  Bragg  Military  Keser- 
vation  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base  are  located  in  Cumberland  County, 
and  that  our  public  schools  have  been  able  to  i)rovide  a  high  kn\4 
of  educational  opportunity  for  the  dependents  of  both  militai\y  and 
civilian  employees  on  these  bases. 

The  school  units  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  rely  liouvily 
not  only  on  the  impact  aid  paid  into  our  system  for  the  depeudeuts 
of  militar}^  personnel  who  live  on  tJie  military  base  and  are  educated 
oif  the  base,  but  we  also  rely  heavily  on  what  has  come  to  be  called  cate- 
gory B  im])act  aid. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  Public  Law  874-,  the  Cumberland 
County  school  system  is  entitled  in  fiscal  year  11)7;:^  to  total  ty|)e  ]^ 
im])ac*t  aid  of  $2j(i5r>,974.  This  represents  25  percent  of  the  public 
education  budget  of  the  Cumberland  (^onnty  Board  of  Education. 

At  the  present  time,  in  Cumberland  County,  a  countywide  tax  of 
20  cents  per  $100  property  vahuxtioh  provides  e(lncation  revenue  for 
county  government.  Even  if  this  countywide  rate  of  20  cents  was 
raised  to  50  cents  per  $100  valuation,  the  revonies  generated  from 
the  increase  wouldn't  offset  the  deficit  caused  by  an  elimination  of  type 
B  impact  aid  moneys  in  Onnberland  County. 

In  tlie  Fayetteville  city  school  system,  the  ty]x\  B  impact  aid 
entitlement  for  fiscal  year  107?^  amounts  to  approximately  $()00,000,  or 
appi'oximately  one-third  of  all  Federal  aid  to  education  coming  into 
the  Fayetteville  city  school  system. 

Tlie' total  impact  aid  for  both  type  A  and  type  B  si  Klents  amounts 
to  some  $883,000  to  the  FayetteviUe  city  school  system  for  fiscal  year 
J  97B  or  over  9  percent  of  the  total  education  budget. 

The  city  presently  taxes  its  residents  at  a  rate  of  ZS  cents  ]ier 
$100  valuation  under  the  provisions  of  a  special  city  school  disti'icb 
tax.  If  the  co\inty  tax  of  20  cents  was  increased  to  50  cents  and  the 
city  tax  was  raised  from  cents  to  its  legal  maximum  of  40  cents 
])er  $100  valuation,  sufficient  additional  revenue  would  not  be  gen- 
erated to  oiTset  the  deficit  that  would  result  if  Public  Law  874  fniuls 
were  taken  from  the  Fayetteville  city  school  system. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Public  Law  874  provides  a  fair  and  equitable 
metJiod  for  the  reimburs'ement  of  local  governments  for  the  job  they 
do  to  educate  the  childi'cn  of  peo])le  who  are  employed  by  the  military. 

These  scetus  to  be  sou^e  discuHsiou  as  to  the  relatiA*e' worthiness  of 
tjq^e  A  imi)act  aid  versus  type  B  impact  aid.  J^fany  of  the  children  who 
are  counted  in  the  type  B  impact  aid  program  are  the  dependents  of 
militaiy  pei'sonnel  who  are  required  to  live  off  of  the  military  reser- 
vations, either  because  of  a  lack  of  available  on-post  housing  or  because 
of  a  financial  inability  to  afford  anything  other  than  off-post  housing. 

Whatever  the  reason  a  military  family  may  have  for  residing  off 
a  military  base,  the  impact  their  children  make  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem they  attend  is  identical  to  the  children. of  military  personnel  who 
reside,  as  well  as  work,  on  military  reservations. 

In  the  Fayetteville  city  scliool  system,  Public  Law  874  funds  are 
used  basically  to  pay  salary  supplements  to  teachers,  'which  allows 
this  system  to  be  more  selective  and  to  hire  additional  teachers  in 
or  dor  to  lower  class  size. 
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The  Faj-ett evil le  area,  as  is  true  with  many  urban  centers  across 
our  country,  is  l)eginniug  to  attract  more  and  more  e^onomioally  and 
oducationaMy  deprived  famihes.  If  it  is  to  successfully  pi'ovide  ade- 
quate educational  programs  for  all  our  children,  it  is  imperative 
tliat  it  have  adequate  funding. 

Five  of  the  six  countries  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
^s'ortli  Carolina  receive  impact  aid.  For  fiscal  year  1972  Hoke  County 
received  over  $50,000,  school  units  in  Eobeson  County,  over  $-l:f),000, 
Brunswick,  almost  $P>0,000,  and  New  Hanover  some  $15G,78J1 

These  impact  fignres  rcj)rescnt  actual  impact  fund:^  received.  They 
were  73  percent  of  the  entitlement.  Under  the  provision  of  the  Soldiei'S 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  lO-lO  as  amended,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  can,  by  sworji  statement,  be  exempt  from  the  jiayjnent 
of  any  persomd  pi'operty  tax  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  many  other  States  in  our  Nation,  local 
property  taxes  pay  the  major  share  of  building  and  maintaining  our 
scliools,  and  State  revenues  bear  the  major  responsibility  of  paying 
touchers'  salaries. 

Military  bases  do  not  pay  local  taxes  on  property.  Military  personnel 
ai:c  exempt  from  local  property  taxes.  Public  Law  874  has  provided  us 
with  a  fair  way  to  repay  local  government  for  educating  military- 
connected  children. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  continue  this  program  and  give  a  favor- 
able report  to  H.R.  69. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
pays  no  local  pi'opcrty  tax,  as  long  as  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief 
Act  exempts  militaiy  personnel  from  paying  tliis  tax,  as  long  as  local 
public  schools  provide  education  oft'  the  military  baso  for  the  impact 
children,  as  long  as  local  public  education  is  in  any  way  tied  to  the 
local  property  tax,  some  equalization  of  the  local  tax  burden  is  going 
to  be  necessary,  and  I  siibmit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ])rovi- 
sions  of  Piiblic  Law  874  have  ])rovided  this  method,  and  we  firmly 
supi)ort  that  method  today  and  urge  this  committee  to  favorably 
report  FLR.  69. 

Chairman  Pekkixs.  iMr.  Rose,  I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  so-called  special  revenue  sharing  proposal  which  provides  that 
A'l  funds  shall  go  to  the  State  for  distribution  and  "B"  funds  are,  for 
all  intents  ajid  purposes,  eliminated. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  present- ])rogram  will  work  much  better  than 
the  so-called  special  revenue  sharing ? 

ilr.  RosK.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  reservation,  to  make  this 
dividing  line  between  "A''  and  ^'B"  funds  as  it  woald  apply  to  my 
district  woukt be  highly  discriminatory  of  military  dependents  who, 
because  of  an  inability  to  get  ou-posfc  housing,  had  to  stay  oil'  of  the 
base. 

Wc  have  long  lines  of  military  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg  in  my 
district  who  are  unable  to  get  ou-post  housing  because  there  is  none. 
To  say  that  tlieir  children  are  going  to  be  treated  differently  in  the 
face  of  the  law  because  of  that  inability,. Mr,^  Chairman,  in  my  opinion, 
is  highly  discriminatory  and  should  not  be!  L 

Cliairman  Pkiuvins.  I  would  like  to  hear  comment 'on  this,  from 
-youi'  assisvants.  .        .         •     .  ,    ..  .  .  ;  • 

Mr.  AuhoiT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mejubers  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Max  Abboti,  superiiitendenfclaf  schools  in  Fayetteville,  N  C.  About 
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10  percent  of  out  local  budget  is  made  up  of  impact  aid.  Because  of 
the  base  there  and  other  reasons  in  the  community,  we  have  a  very 
mobile  population. 

Therefore,  we  haTe  a  gi*eat  number  of  mobile  homes  around  the 
base  for  those  military  personnel  and  others  who  work  on  the  base 
in  which  they  live.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  sections  of  North  Carolina,  an  urban  center  with  all  of  the 
problems  that  urban  centers  are  facing  today,  and  a  10-percent  cut 
in  our  budget  would  be  rather  drastic  at  this  day  and  time. 

Chairman  Perkixs.  Let  me  ask  you  on  another  relevant  question. 
How  is  title  I  worlring  out  in  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  We  are  using  title  I  funds.  We  have  a  few  complica- 
tions when  we  try  to  use  it  according  to  their  guidlines,  and  then 
have  applied  and  been  granted  an  ESAP,  emergency  school  program, 
with  the  guidelines  that  they  have.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pull  youngstei^ 
out  for  a  special  program  as  we  do  in  title  I,  and  then  under  the 
ESAP  program,  they  say  that  these  youngsters  cannot  be  pulled  out 
or  segregated  from  other  youngsters. 

We  are  using  title  I.  We  need  title  I  a  great  deal.  It  is  gettiiig  harder 
and  harder  to  administer  with  guidelines  that  are  facing  us  now. 

Chairman  Perkttsts.  You  feel  that  those  guidelines  have  been  per- 
petrated for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  program? 

Mr.  Abbott.  I  think  that  thought  has  occurred' to  several  of  ns  in 
our  part  of  the  State  as  we  try  to  work  through  all  of  the  requiied 
reportings  arid  all  of  the  manipulations  to  fit  into  the  so-callod 
guidelines. 

CJiairman  Perkins.  When  did  they  commence  getting  woi*se? 

Mr.  Abbott.  Well,  it  is  perhaps  this  last  year  or  so,  they  have  been 
as  bad  as  could  be.  They  started  out  where  we  could  operate  fairly 
easily  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  and  year  by  year  they  have 
progmssively  gotten  a  little  tighter  in  certain  areas  which  we  could 
not  get  into. 

For  example,  at  our  high  school  level,  we  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  have  a  guidance  counselor  to  help  in  this  program.  We  find 
under  title  I  that  unless  we  haive  supportive  programs,  that  in  our 
State  and  in  our  particular  community,  we  cannot  under  title  I  employ 
a  guidance  counselor  to  work  with  title  I  youngsters. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Did  you  declare  that  as  one  of  your  priorities? 

Mr.  Abbott.  At  one  time,  we  did  ;  yes,  sir.  , 

Chairman  Perkcts.  Do  you  ha\'^e,  any  further  comment  on  the 
special  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  Britt.  My  name  is  Jack  Britfc,.  associate  superintendent  of  the 
Cumberland  County  schools.  I  think  6he  way  the  money  is  handled 
now  in  going  directly  to  the  school  sysfeivi  is  by  far  the  best  way  to 
handle  this  money. 

Our  county  commissioners  have  other  things  to  do  and  this  would 
be  one  less  burden  they  would  have  to  h.indle,  and  certainly  less  tarlcs 
that  the  school  people  would  have  to  approacli  and  look  after. 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  handling  the  funds  the  way  they 
are  presently  being  handled. 

Ohairmati  Perkins.  Mr.  liehman  ? 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  in  your  school  system,  do  you 
operate  schools  on  the  base  itself  as  wiell  as  off  of  the  base  ?  Do  you 
operate  on-base  schools  Under  the  funding  of  the  local  school  ^tem? 
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Mr.  Britt.  On  base  they  have  grades  one  through  nine.  The  high 
school  children  attend  Fayetteville  city  schools. 

Mr.  Lehman.  But  the  funding  of  the  base  school  is  by  the  scliool 
system  its'^if? 

Mr.  Brito.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Just  as  any  other  school  in  your  area  ? 
Mr.  Britt.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Abbota.  Mr.  Lehman,  this  is  not  exactly  true  because  these  are 
base-run  sclools,  grades  one  through  jmiior  high  school,  grades  one 
through  nine. 

They  get  no  allotment  from  the  State,  and  are  subsidized  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government.  They  have  their  own  school  setup,  their 
own  board  of  education,  their  own  superintendent  for  gi'ades  one 
thi'ough  nine. 

'  Then,  we  pick.them  up  in  the  public  schools  in  grades  10, 11,  and  12. 

Mr.  IjKTorAN.  In  our  school  system,  we  have  a  Homestead  Airbase 
School,  and  the  salaries  of  those  teachers  are  paid  by  the  school  system 
as  any  other  school  system  salary.  We  do  get  some  impacted  aid  for 
thatbase.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  my  district.  i 

Mr.  Britt.  I  am  sorry,  I  misinterpreted  your  question.  This  is  ab- 
solutely true.  The  schools  on  base  are  financed  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Not  in  your  district  though. 

Mr.  Abbott.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  our  area. 
'  Mi^.  Lehman.  If  it  is  done  that  way,  I  would  like  to  find  out  how 
they  do  it.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  from  Duval  County.  How  it  is 
worked  in  Duval  in  Florida?  Do  you  get  Federal  funding,  and  do 
you  have  on-base  schools  at  Jacksonville  f 

Duval  County  REritESENTATivE.  No,  sir,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Leioian.  I  was  cuidons  about  tJie  difference  between  off-base 
schools  and  on-base  schools. 

Chairman  Perkins.  One  further  question.  Congressman  Rose.  You 
said  that  the  property  taxes  would  have  to  be  more  tlian  doubled  in 
Cumberland  County  and  in  Faj^'etteville  if  there  are  no  funds  appro- 
priated for  these  "B"  children . 

How  do  you  reconcile  these  facts  with  President  Nixon's  speeclies 
about  helping  to  relieve,  or  hoping  to  relieve  property  taxes? 
.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chainnan,  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  there  somewhere 
hi  the  logic.  I  have  noticed  several  inconsistencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration, being  a  freshmaai  in  Wasliington.  I  have  been  kind  of  sur- 
prised at  some  of  those  inconsistencies  and  the  one  that  you  just 
mentioned  is  probably  one  of  the  most  glaring. 

This  would  add  a  great  tax  burdo-n  to  the  people  of  my  county  and 
throughout  tlie  district,  and  I  feel  that  these  men  that  are  seated  here 
with  me  today  represent  an  educational  system  that  can  educate  these 
yomig  people  mucli  cheaper  than  the  FedcraJ  Government  could 
educate  them  wci*e  they  to  decide  somehow  to  take  all  of  these  military 
people  and  provide  them  with  schools  on  base. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  have  any  further  comments, 
Mr.  Superintendent? 

Mr.  ABBOTT.  No,  sir,  thank  you.  * 

Clxairman  Perions.  Tham^  you,  gentlemen.  You  haye  been  very 
helpful  to  the  committee  this  morning. 
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Is  Congressman  Parris  here  from  Virginia?        '        .  . 
Is  Congressman  Bo  Ginn  from  Georgia  ]iero  ? 

All  right.  Let's  liave  the  panel  headed  by  Mr,  Lantson.  C.  Eldred, 
national  chairman,  Impacted  Area  School  Districts,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  David  Fish,  Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Haiige,  Dr.  William  Duncan,  unci 
othei's. 

Mr.  Eldred,  call  the  panel  that  is  \Yith  you  here  todviy . 

STATEMENTS  BY  LANTSON  C.  ELDRED,  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN,  IM- 
PACTED AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID 
nSH,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.; 
LAWRENCE  J.  HAUGE,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT,  TACOMA, 
WASH.;  WILnAM  DUNCAN,  SUPERINTENDENT,  NEW  YORK; 
HOMER  ELSEROAD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  ROCKVILLE,  MD.;  HOW- 
ARD CROSS,  SUPERINTENDENT,  PAIRBORN  CITY,  OHIO;  S,  JOHN 
DAVIS,  DIVISION  SUPERINTENDENT,  PAIRPAjf  COUNTY,  VA.; 
CHARLES  NEWTON,  SUPERINTENDENT,  DAYTON,  OHIO;  SANDRA 
STORZ,  MEMBER  OP  GOVERNING  BOARD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE; 
KENNETH  CIERPIAL,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  BOARD,  MASSACHU- 
SETTS; WILLIAM  W.  GULLETT,  COUNTY  EXECUTIVE  OPPICER, 
PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PRANK  PLATT, 
BUDGET  DIRECTOR,  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION,  PRINCE  GEORGES 
county/  MD.;  JAMES  McDONALD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  FALL- 
BROOK,  CALIF.;  AND  CHARLES  AKINS,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
ARDEN  COUNTY,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  KY. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  You  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer. 
Without  objection,  all  of  the  prepared  statements  will  be  inseited  in 
the  record.  I  hope  that  you  can  take  time  to  point  out  the  fallacies 
and  discrepancies,  if  any,  in,  connection  with  this  so-called  special 
revenue  shaiing  program  insofar  as  it  relates  to  3'onr  j^rogram. 

[The  documents  referred  to  follow  0 

State ^IK^^T  of  Laxtson  S.  Eldred,  AssociATii  Supeiuxtexdext  of  Sciuxn.s  of 
National  City,  Calif,,  and  National  Pkesidext  of  the  Impacted  School 
Distuicts  of  the  United  States 

Mr.- Clininnan  and  Meiiiber.s  of  tlie  Conunittt*e.  I  appn^ciale  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  yon  today  to  testify  on  a  portion  of  the  liill  now  under  consider- 
ation hy  thi.s  Committee.  The  group  to  appear  hefore  yon  wiU  ccniceru  its^'lf  with 
tliost*  iK)rtions  of  that  BiU  having  to  do  witii  school  assistance  to  KederalJy 
connected  areas.  Witli  the  Cliairnmn's  permission,  I  should  Mite  to  begin  the 
I)resentation  witli  .soine  brief  connuevxts  on  the  justification  of  tlie  basic  laws 
having  to  do  with  this  school  assistiuice  and  then  act  in  the  capacity  of  coordi- 
nator of  those  here  this  morning  as  each  man  presents  his  views  on  the  need 
for  tJiese  laws.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  eliminate  duplieation  of  testunony  and 
then  afCord  the  Committee  with  the  opportunity  of  addressing  (piestions  to  an 
assoml>le(l  paiiel  of  experts,  with  the  intent  of  aiding  the  Conunittee  in  its 
deliberations.  .    .  ■ 

Tlio  basic  premise  of  the  existing  laws,  namely  P.  Ij.  #874  and  P.  L.  #815 
i.s  timt  a  Federal  project,  be  it  military  or  otiierwise,  causes  an  influx  of ; persons 
in  a  connnunity  and  at  the  .same  time  removes  from  the  ability  of  local  govern- 
mental agencies  who  must  provide  services  to  these  people  the  necessary  item 
needed  to  finance  these  services.  That  item  removed  is  a  complete  tax  bhse  from 
which  to  finance  needed  services,  and  in  the  case  before  'us  we  are  referring 
to  educational  services. 

A  -^oniplet^  tax  base  on  the  local  level  is  not  limited  to  just  a  property  tax 
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base,  although  this  is  most  iiiiiiortant,  The  coiiipleto  (ax  ha.st'  also  imist  iiichuh^ 
Sialo  income  and  corporate  taxes  from  which  the  states  can  tlion  assist  tlie 
hn'ul  districts  in  providing  the  services  required. 

Tlie  present  Impact  Aid  hiws  were  established  some  twenty  odd  years  iVfio 
in  urdei'  to  correct  disturbances  t<i  these  local  tax  bases,  and  these  laws  are  just 
as  nnich  justifiable  today,  as  they  were  then,  if  not  more  so.  The  laws  were,  and 
are,  more  realistic  tlian  just  a  straight  "iu  lieu  of  tax"  approach  would  be,  in 
that  tliey  are  based  on  a  fonuula  nf  services  rendered.  In  my  own  IJistrict  of 
National  City,  California,  siiould  a  Federal  program  of  'in  lieu  of  taxes"  be  used 
in  place  of  the  present  Impact  Aid  laws,  then  my  District  would  receive  consider- 
ably more  Federal  fumls  than  it  now  does.  The  district  to  the  south  of  mine,  whi^jh 
educates  close  to  three  times  the  number  of  federally  connected  students  than  my 
District  does,  would  receive  no  Federal  funds  at  all,  as  the  properties  in  questidn 
are  outside  their  innnediate  tax  base.  The  Federal  properties  are  not  outside  of 
that  district's  complete  tax  base  however,  and  it  is  for  this  very  simple  reason 
why  the  continuing  need  exists  for  Impact  Aid. 

Local  governmental  boundaries  have  often  been  established  on  what  appeared 
in  days  gone  by  to  have  been  very  sound  reasoas,  but  as  time  has  progressed,  we 
now  just  as  often  find  that  these  local  boundaries  are  unrealistic  insofar  as 
determining  just  wlnit  industry  'h-  services  are  either  imposed  on  or  reanired 
by  whom. 

Whether  the  facility  within  my  area  is  General  Electric  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shonhl  nmke  no  difference  insofar  a.s  participation  in  the  cost  of  the  services 
re<iuired  because  of  their  presence.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  the  children  impo.sed  on 
us  by  their  presence,  just  as  we  expect,  not  only  General  Electric  to  do  the  same 
tiling,  but  also  as  we  expect  all  businesses  and  all  property  owners  to  do  likewi.se. 

The  alternative  that  is  left  to  the  local  districts,  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  wish  to  share  those  costs  that  they  impose  thereon,  are  to  either 

(1)  Reduce  services— which  in  this  case  means  removal  of  educational  pro- 
grams or  cutting  them  so  drastically  that  they  should  have  been  removed. 

(2)  Tax  those  other  participants  in  the  local  communities  or  in  the  complete 
tax  base  to  make  up  for  that  portion  that  is  applicable  but  not  forth-coming, 
i>ecause  the  Federal  Government  has  not — in  essence — paid  its  tax  bill. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  just  one  thing.  That  should 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  be  a  participant  in  the  local  communities, 
that  they  become  full  participants  in  that  community,  for  bettter  or  for  worse, 
and  that  full  participation  cannot  exist  should  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment produce  for  themselves  the  status  of  a  special,  nonpaying  resident  of 
those  communities. 


We  Support  H.R.  09  a  Bill  to  extend  Impact  Aid  axd  ESE A  fou  5  Years 

Impact  Aid  is  an  equitable  way  to  reimburse  local  school  systems  for  services 
rendered  in  educating  federally  connected  children  whose  presence  'Impacts** 
local  public  schools. 

Impact  Aid  is  based  on  children  to  be  educated,  not  wealth  or  cultural 
deprivation. 

Federal  pioperty  is  exempt  from  local  taxation :  thus,  the  financial  burden 

**A^'  category  children  are  those  whose  parents  work  on  and  live  on  federal 
is  not  matched  by  revenue  to  pay  for  their  education. 

*'A"  category  children  are  those  whose  parents  work  on  and  live  on  federal 
property.  Impact  aid  reimburses  the  local  school  district  for  educating  "A** 
children  at  a  level  of  100  percent  of  the  local  contribution  rate. 

"B"  category  children  are. those  whose  parents  work  on  but  do  not  live  on  fed- 
eral property  or  live  on  but  do  not  work  on  federal  property.  Impact  aid  reim- 
burses the  local  school  district  for  educating  "B'V  children  at  a  level  of  50  perr 
cent  of  the  local  contribution  rate. 

50  percent  of  normal  support  is  missing  in  the  case  of  **B''  category  children. 
That  is,  if  the  parents  live  on  federal  property,  the  property  tax  revenue  from 
the  parents'  residence  is  missing.  Or  if  the  parents  work  on  federal  property, 
the  property  tax  revenue  from  the  employer's  property  is  missing.  Thus,  only  a  50 
percent  reimbursement  is  authorized  to  replace  the  missing  portion  of  the  chiUVs 
educational  expense. 

Simple  equity  demands  the  continuation  of  IMPACT  AID. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  honor  its  commitments  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

05-545--.73— pt.  1  38 
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StATK^IEXT  of  Bit,  H,  D.AVIU  FlSlI,  ClIAIinfAX  AyU  PiRKCTOR  OF  Sl»JiClAI.  1»J{0JK( .'J'S. 

San  DiKuo  Umfikd  Sciidol  District 

U(»lVivn('Os  used  in  tliis  report  nre  : 

Final  Iii»iM)rt :  ^V;/^oo/  Aaaitftdnrc  in  Fr<1cra1ly  Affected-  Areas.  A  Study  of 
Piihlicr  Laws  81-874  and  81-815  to  Otfice  f)f  Kdnration,  Depart ni wit  of  Health, 
Kdncation,  and  Welfare  by  Harold  A.  Hovey.  \'ictor  1*.  Carter.  Linda  K.  . 
Hrown,  J«)hn  A.  Hownnui,  Seynionr  Golds  tone*  and  Frederick  D.  Stfxjker. 
liatrollo  .Manorial  Institnt<^  iVjIninhns,  Oliifi,  Dwember  1900.  For  pnriHJses 
of  this  report,  termed  BattcUe  Report, 

Entitlements  for  FedcrnUji  Affected  Srhool  DistvivtH  under  Public  Imich  iS7.} 
und       prepared  for:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  C)t!i«-(^  of 
Kdncation,  Washinja:ton,  D.C..  Contract  OE~ri-90-04().  A'olinne  I.  Stanford  Re- 
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report,  termed  Stanford  Report. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  as  a  re»sult  of  the  changing  role  of  the  federal 
jrovennnont.  Congress  recognized  the  federal  responsibility  to  provide  suij- 
}>ort  for  f)ie  ethwntio)]  of  the  depewdwits  of  fedenil  enipJoyee.s.  The  vreatum 
of  large  federal  installations — military  and  civilian — which  mider  our  Con- 
stitution pay  no  i)roi)erty  tax  and  -  which  bring  in  large  numbers  of  children 
for  local  comnnmities  to  educate,  had  never  occurred  before.  The  cost  of  ednca- 
lioji  overwhelmed  the  traditional  prfiperty  tax  method  of  financing  public  sclU)ols, 
The  risijig  costs  led  to  active  local  opposition  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
federal  presence.  Specifically,  the  establishment  of  a  large  standing  army  with 
the  active  recruitment  of  long-term  service  personnel  meant  the  massive  in- 
fusion of  large  numbers  of  a  very  transient  student  population.  At  the  same 
tnne.  the  maintenance  of  federally  owned  ijjdnstrial  property  witlj  civilian  em- 
ployees was  never  envisioned  in  the  original  organization  for  the  supi)ort  nf 
public  education.  Both  the  active  military  and  the  federal  industrial  activity 
have  been  characterized  by  rather  dramatic  expansion  and  contractions  as 
priorities  and  programs  rapidly  change.  Even  in  the  nmch  more  stable  federal 
civil  service,  connnunities  experienced  uneven  growth  of  large  installations,  and 
th(^  federal  go ver anient  has  entered  into  social  action  i)rograms  that  further  dis- 
tort the  schools'  financial  stol)ility.  Congress  realized  that  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  ease  the  burden  of  local  communities  experiencing  the  federal  impact. 

-Moj-e  important  than  the  local  property  tax  rate  were  the  effects  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  military  and  civilian  personnel.  As  later  reported  to  Congress: 

•*In  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  schord  districts  were  refusing  to  accept 
pupils  from  Federal  installations.  In  other  cases,  these  students  were  being  ac* 
cented  only  if  their  parents  i)aid  tuition.  Even  where  school  districts  accepted 
responsibility  for  Federal  pupils,  many  districts  were  unable  to  provide  a  rea.son* 
able  standard  of  education  liecause  they  did  not  have  suflicient  tax  base  to 
provide  l)oth  for  local  pupils  and  large  numbers  of  pupils  living  on  Federal 
installations.  The  resulting  situation  wafs  found  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  be  highly  n^jdesirable  because  (1)  nmny  federally  connected  children 
were  not  ro4;eiving  adequate  educational  opportunity,  (2)  tuition  charges  were 
considered  an  undue  burden  on  Federal  parents  when  free  pnlilic  education 
was  available  to  the  children  of  all  other  parents,  and  (3)  severe  educational 
problems  made  Federal  employment  less  attractive.  (Batt^Ile  Report,  p.  5). 

Public  La>v  874  wafs  passed  to  ease  tlie  burden  for  the  local  community  of 
offering  a  quality  educational  progrp.m  for  federally  connected  children,  and 
Public  Law  815  was  intended  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  schools  for  these 
children.  For  over  twenty  years  the  programs  have  operated  in  this  country. 
Amazingly,  from  the  beginning,  the  p^-ograms  have  been  a  source  of  controversy. 
Xo  administration  ha.s  supported  the  programs*  services,  despite  their  obvious 
virtues.  The  Impact  Aid  program  is  characterized  by  : 
1.  An  absence  of  complex  or  rigid,  restricting  federal  guidelines ; 
-  2.  An  extremely  small  federal  staff  generally  considered  highly  efhcient.  re- 
sponsive, and  helpful  to  local  school  districts ; .  . 

3.  No  requirements  to  establish  moire  than  the  limited. administrntion  for  the 
clearly  defined  clerical  tasks  at  the  locp.l  level ; 

4.  Local  detennination  of  the  priorities  for  the  use  of  the  funds; 

5.  The  most  effective  and  lowest  cost  delivery  system  in  the  federald(i'-al 
government  relationship  in  education  : 

C.  Above  all,  payment  based  on. service  provided,  and  not  dependeiit  on,  the 
property  wealth  of  the  district. 
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Probably  tlic  progrnnfs  virtues  are  its  j?rejitfsf  (»nemieK.  Those  very  foanires 
which  make  the  program  so  auDealingto  local  c^)uiiiiniiitics  ciui  create  its  o]»iM)si- 
tiuii  ill  Wtishingtuu.  Tht*  {irogram  also  presents : 

h  So  opportunity  to  intf»rfer(*  witli  local  Ci)iitrol  of  c<1mation ; 

2.  Littie  employment  In  AVashington  for  surplus  hnreauerats,  frn  usually  re- 
ipiired,  to  oversee  local  use  of  funds ; 

3,  No  opportunity  for  the  administration  (Democrat  or  Republican)  to  direct 
the  funds  to  its  on*n  politiml  or  ideological  priorities. 

AVhile  tlie  program  has  been  efliciently  and  honestly  administered  and  the 
federal  presence  has  remained  in  i<K'al  crHnmiiiilties,  each  administration  has 
protiosed  reductii>n.  Kacli  reduction  proiiosal  has  led  to  strong  opposition. 

Tiie  fierce  battles  around  Iniiwct  Aid  have  often  Indicated  the  need  for  inde- 
pendent outside  examination  at  the  program.  Congress  has  twice  approiniated 
federal  money  to  review  the  progrum  and  develop  recf)mmendations.  In  IiKi5 
the  highly  respected  Stanford  Research  Institute  cf>nducted  an  extensive  aual.N'sis 
of  all  asi>ect8  of  the  program  and  prepared  a  rejwrt  for  Congress.  Again  in  1970 
tlie  equally  respected  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of  C4>liimbus,  Ohio  conducted 
a  similar  study.  Both  studies  have  been  widely  disseminated  and  are  still  avail- 
able for  examination.  Since  we  have  limited  resources  in  time  and  money,  and 
the  Otfice  of  Education  already  (pialitled  tiie  two  research  institutions  by'  selec- 
tion to  do  tJie  studies,  I  propose  to  state  the  case  for  lm])uct  Aid  using  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  reportii  already  submitted  to  Congress,  While  the  reiwrts  are 
slightly  dated  now,  the  Imslc  issues  and  pmblems  have  not  changed.  In  a  few 
minutes,  my  colleagues  will  sulmiit  more  current  data  and  show  the  results  of 
the  Impact  Aid  program  on  the  educational  opiM)rtniiitles  provided  to  cliildreii, 
and  the  financial  burden  carried  by  the  local  property  taxpayer.  In  consideration 
of  tlie  administration's  current  budget  profiosals,  X  want  to  direct  my  oonnnents 
to  the  major  categories  of  the  program,  us  they  will  present  the  clearest  fo<?us. 
I  will  also  use.  to  the  maxhnnm  extent  possible,  the  exact  words  of  the  Stanford 
and  Battelle  Re])Orts. 

The  Imimct  Aid  program,  as  summarized  in  tlie  8tanfor<l  Rei>ort,  has  a  simple 
objective  arising  from  the  need  to  alleviate  the  burden  im]>osed  by  the  federal 
government  on  tlie  local  community  : 

The  federal  government  is  the  nation's  largest  i)roperty  owner  and  employer, 
yet  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  a  federal  installation  upon  a  cominniiiry  differ 
from  those  of  other  installations.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Ijabor  to  the  House  of  Representatives  accompanying  H.R.  75)40,  which  became 
l\L.  874  in  1050,  states  "the  United  States  has  become  an  industrialist,  a  laud- 
lord,  or  a  businessman  in  many  communities  of  the  nation  without  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  tJie  normal  eillssen  in  a  community,  be<^use  property  under 
federal  ownership  or  control  is  generally  not  subject  to  local  taxation,"  V.tj.  874 
and  815  were  designed  to  correct  this  cf>ndition  with  regard  to  the  financial 
burdens  imposed  upon  local  school  districts.  The  kinds  of  burdens  that  sup- 
pase<lly  have  been  imposed  because  of  tlie  nontaxiJjiying  nature  of  federal 
property  were  stated  In  Section  1  of  P.L.  874  as  follows : 

1.  The  revenues  available  to  such  agencies  from  local  sources  have  been  re- 
ducfMl  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  the  T'nited  States;  or 

2.  Such  agencies  provide  education  for  children  residing  ou  federal  property ;  or 

3.  Such  agencies  provide  wlucation  for  children  whose  parents  are  employed 
on  federal  property ;  or 

4.  There  has  been  a  sudden  and  substantial  increase  in  school  attendance  as 
the  result  of  federal  ac*tlvitles.  (Stanford  Report,  p.  1) 

Section  3  of  Public  Tiaw  874  attempts  to  meet  thene  objectives  In  a  manner 
wlilch  will  best  provide  the  a«a'ity  education  that  the  student  should  have.  At 
the  same  time,  the  burden  borne  by  the  local  property  tax  base  should  not  be 
Increased  inequitably.  The  Stanford  Report  summarizes  the  arguments  sup- 
jjorling  this  obligation  of  the  federal  government : 

There  are  two  principles  of  obligation  that  could  he  used  to  jiistify  federal 
payment  to  local  schof»l  districts.  Wrst,  the  federal  government  should  provide 
tlie  school  districts  with  funds  e^iual  to  the  amount  they  would  have  received 
if  the  federal  government  had  been  a  private  taxjiaying  enterprise;  second*  the 
federal  government  should  compensate  the  l<Kral  educational  agency  foi*  local 
costs  of  education  Incurred  for  federalJy  connected  cbiWren,  not  covered  by  other 
local  sources  associated  with  the  children  and  their  families.  The  two  principles 
will  result  in  the  same  payment  only  under  restrictive  assumptions':  (1)  the 
private"  enterprise  for  wliich  the  federal  faciHties  apparently  substitutes  must 
contribute  the  same  revenues  per  pupil  as  the  average  of  the  existing  local  eater- 
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prises?;  (2)  the  marginal  cost  of  odnctition  niust  hv  (Mnial  to  t  ho  avoraffo  co.sl  ;  aiul 
(3)  both  the  work  places  and  the  oniployec  rosideucefs  niii«t  be  located  inside  the 
affected  school  district.  (Stanford  Ileport,  p.  41)  I 

In  the  case  of  category  A.  tJie  dear-cut  obligation  of  the  federal  government  is 
snpijorting  the  program  proviihni  to  students  wliO  live  on  the  government  instal- 
lalion  and  ^^•■hose  parents  work  tliere  is  obvious  even  to  the  Administration.  In 
many  cases  across  tlie  country  without  a  category  A  program,  tJiere  simply 
wouid  be  no  education  provided,  and  taking  federal  employment  or  serving  in  an 
isi>lal;ed  military  installation  would  be  condemning  your  child  to  a  second-rate, 
educationally  crippling  experience. 

Category  B,  for  those  students  wlio.se  parents  work  but  do  not  live  on  federal 
installations,  is  the  main  Ifattleground.  The  AdministnUion  has  again  proposed 
that;  cat.c^gory  B  funding  be  eliminated  allegedly  on  the  grounds  that  the  taxes 
paid  by  these  parents  on  their  residences  make  up  for  the  lost  revenue  from  the 
.  local  proi>erty  tax.  Now  as  we  consider  the  development  of  u  new  authorization 
'bill,  the  integral  relationship  of  the  category  B  student  to  Public  Law  S74  must 
;he  clearly  estivblished.  Funding  through  P.L.  S74  is  not  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
In  years  of  testimony,  school  officials  have  constantly  used  references  to  the 
amounts  of  money  that  it  would  take  to  replace  category  B  funds,  and  therefore 
the  payment  in  lieu  principal  appears  to  he  part  of  the  rationale  of  the  program. 
However,  the  objective  of  P.L.  874  is  based  on  providing  a  service  to  children, 
and  so  it  is  the  children  who  are  counted,  not  the  tax  base  of  the  installation. 
II!  the  reverse  were  true,  then  Impact  Aid  would  perpetuate  the  injustices  caused 
by  the  ineaualities  of  the  property  tax.  The  school  officials  refer  to  the  local  tax 
cost  as  the  place  they  must  go  to  pay  for  the  service  they  provide,  if  P.L.  S74 
funds  are  not  available. 

Paymejit  in  lieu  of  taxes  would  pose  some  extremely  practical. problems.  Most 
of  all,  the  federal  government  could  not  afford  the  program.  The  obvious  difficul- 
ties of  evaluating  military  installations  is  mentioned  in  the  reports.  For  example, 
what  is  the  value  of  an  air  force  base  in  Kansas  on  the  real  estate  market? 
Like\yise,  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  American  people  who  work  in  one  com- 
munity and  live  in  another,  when  combined  with  the  ill  logic  of  school  district 
boundaries,  may  mean  that  tiie  district  with  the  burden  would  not  get  the  pay- 
ment of  the  in  lieu  tax  program.  The  communities  of  National  City  and  Ghula 
Vista,  California  provide  an  excellent  example  of  this  problem.  Chula  Vista  has 
-the  ciiildren,  most  of  whose  federally  connected  parents  work  at  the  large  fed- 
^  -eral  installations  located  in  National  City.  When  the  concept  of  service  is  applied 
to  federal  children,  mth  tlie  intent  of  accomplishing  the  basic  objective  of  provid- 
ing tliem  with  a  quality  education  comparable  to  the  educational  advantages  en- 
. joyed  by  their  civilian  counterparts,  the  only  equitable  way — and  by  far  the  most 
•  effective — is  to  support  the  school  district  of  residents  as  payment  for  seiTices 
i  rendered. 

The  presence  of  federal  installations  do  cause  educational  costs  for. the  districts 
•educating  the  federally  connected  child.  After  extensive  study  of  the  problem, 
hoth  research  organizations  recommended  that  category  B  students  be  funded. 
Fully  aware  of  the  implications  of  their  findings,  the  researchers  summarized 
the  months  of  investigation.  As  the  Bat  telle  Report  concludes : 

Considerable  controversy  exists  over  whether  the  children  who  live  in  privately 
•owned  dwellings  should  ever  give  rise  to  Public  Law  874  payments.  Although 
the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Congress,  the  administration  did  recommend 
confining  impact  aid  to  3(a)  students  in  its  fiscal  1970  Budget  proposals. 

While  having  considerable  reservation  over  payments  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  be  described  in  later  chapters,  Battelle  can  find  no  logic  to  exclude 
payments  for  all  of  the  (b)  pupils.  The  analysis  of  economic  burden  developed  in 
chapter  2  would  indicate  that  circumstances  do  exist  where  3(h)  pupils  alone 
•do  place  a  burden  upon  a  school  system.  (Battelle Report,  p.  68) 

The  Stanford  Report  had  stated  .the  same  premise,  in  similar  words : 

It  may  be  noted  that  once  the  burden  principle  is  accepted,  there  is  no  reason 
to  exclude  Section  3(b)  pupils  from  eligibility ;  these  are  pupils  who  live  with 
parents  who  either  live  or  work  on  federal  property,  but  not  both.  They  are 
almost  entirely  the  latter,  i.e.,  pupils  whose  parents  work  on  federal  property. 
'Their  eligibility  rests  upon  the  fact  that  school  districts  are  generally  unable 
to  maintain,  with  reasonable  effort,  levels  of  exi!>enditure  derived  only  from 
residential  property  taxes.  The  burden  is  created 'by  the  absence  of  taxes  on 
places  of  work.  The  burden  in  each  district, depends  upon  the  balance  of  xeslden- 
'.tial  and  business  property  in  the  district,  and  may  be  negligible  for  a  predomi- 
nantly bedroom  community.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  justification  in  principle 
for  excluding  the  3(b)  pupil  from  payment  (Stanford  Report,  p.  8) 


The  i^ositioii  takcMi  on  catogor.v  15  stiulontK  miglit  alJ^o  arise  from  the  conclusion 
that  Public  Law  874  was  inteiidetl  to  he  a  relatively  short-liv«l  program  designed 
to  ease  the  temporary  dislocation  caused  hy  the  sudden  imposition  of  the  large 
federal  activity  in  a  small,  h)cal  community.  Below  is  a  statement  from  the  Stan- 
ford Report  tiuit  smnm arizes  its  conclusion  about  the  relative  pennanency  of 
the  program: 

Another  (juestion  that  arises  with  regard  to  the  federal  obligation  is  whether 
the  burden  imposed  is  of  a  permanent  or  transittn\v  nature.  A  transitory  burden 
wfnild  exist  if  the  local  tax  base  recovers  to  pre-imi)af:t  levels  after  receiving 
the  initial  shock  of  the  arrival  of  the  federal  activity.  Three  kinds  of  tests  ini- 
tiateil  in  this  study  indicate  that  the  burden  is  a  per  nauent  one,  and  that  the 
**impact"  is  lasting!  First,  calculations  in  a  special  stuciy  of  54  districts  indicate 
tliat  in  all  cases  as.sessed  value  per  pupil  is  lower  for  federal  jmpils  than  for  non- 
feileral  j)upils  in  the  same  district.  Second,  inultiple  re^Tession  analysis  in  16 
states  indicates  that  larger  proportions  of  federal  ADA  are  associated  with  lower 
levels  of  local  spending  on  education,  after  taking  into  account  differences  in 
socioeconomic  structure  of  the  community.  Third,  in  heavily  impacted  dls^tricts 
iu  California  assessed  values  per  pupil  generally  failed  to  improve  in  the  years 
following  federal  impact,  unless  some  other  nonconnected  event  occurred  in  the 
community  (e.g.,  a  reassessment,  new  industrial  plant,  etc.).  Fourth,  our  theoret- 
ical analysis  suggests  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  \1ie  economic  impact 
of  federal  activity  will  improve  the  financial  ability  of  the  school  district  to 
provide  education  on  a  per  pupil  basis  ;  this  stems  from  Uk.'  fact  that  the  economic 
growth  accompanying  federal  impact  may  he  modest,  and  is  at  any  rate  accom- 
panie<l  hy  both  increasing  property  values  and  increasing  school  population ; 
there  i.s  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  former  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
latter.  (Stanford  Report,  p.  8) 

Despite  the  nostalgic  desire  for  a  return  to  a  simpler  America,  the  experience 
of  thirty  years  shows  that  the  federal  presence  in  a  community  is  extremely 
long-lasting. 

Both  research  organizations  propose  changes  in  Public  Law  S74,  but  even  with 
their  changes.  Battel lo  stated  that  It  was  imf>ossible  to  develop  the  perfect  for- 
mula. It  is  tlie  (roncentration  on  the  relatively  insignificant  problems  and  a  few 
unusnal  cases  that  cause  many  serious  criticisms  of  Tmpafjt  Aid.  Often,  from 
tlie  vantage  point  of  Washington,  looking  out  on  the  well-to-do  suburban  Mary- 
land counties,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  money  is  going  where  it  is  not  needed. 
For  school  people,  it  is  very  discouraging  to  encounter  statements  about  the  wealth 
of  Montgomery  County  when  the  school  man  from  the  average  district  is  worried 
about  keeping  his  district  solvent  and  providhig  quality  e<lucation.  In  fairness, 
Montgomery  County  and  its  neighbors  represent  only  a  small  percent  of  the 
entire  Impact  Aid  program.  Also,  the  high  per  capita  income  of  Montgomery 
County  is  not  a  relevant  criticism.  As  stated  above,  this  is  general  aid  to  support 
the  program  of  all  students,  not  categorical  aid  to  go  to  the  needy.  When  Mont- 
gomery County  is  considered,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  example  of  China 
Lake  and  its  Indinn  Wells  Valley  in  California.  China  Lake  has  category  A  stu- 
dents only,  and  almost  no  property  tax  Imse,  The  low-wealth  Indian  Wells 
Valley  has  only  non-military  B  students,  but  Indian  Wells  Valley  would  not  exist 
as  a  school  district  without  the  China  Lake  Xaval  Weapons  Center  where  the 
civilian  employee  parents  work.  Tn  the  whole  groiip  of  Impact  Aid  districts, 
til  ere  are  many  more  poor  than  rich  districts. 

(')ther  recommendations  made  in  the  report  about  Imi:w\ct  Aid  restructuring 
must  be  truly  considered  inconse(iuential  when  conipaml  to  the  overall  justi- 
fication of  the  program.  Public  Law  874  was  designed  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  providing  support  for  the  education  of  fe<leral  employee  children,  and 
the  recommendations  which  center  on  adjusting  the  program  to  remove  problems 
of  under  or  overpayment:  in  particular,  marginal  areas  do  not  really  challenge 
the  concept  of  the  overall  program.  As  an  example,  one  reiwrt  recommends  that 
the  category  B  payment  be  restricted  to  the  primary  wage  earner.  It  is  fervently 
hor»ed  that  schocd  fjerponnel  are  not  placed  in  the  position  of  being  required  to 
make  this  possibly  invidious  distinction  between  man  and  wife. 

The  researchers  spent  a  long  time,  and  had  to  reach  far  to  develop  proposals 
which  could  change  the  program:  however,  when  the  whole  range  of  alternative 
recommendations  available  is  considered,  the  reports  by  the  limited  scope  of  the 
prf>opsed  changes  validate  the  basic  premises  of  the  program. 

Thu.s  wo  conclude  that  P.L.  874  is  a  defensible,  though  somewhat  unusual,  piece 
of  federal  legislation :  that  it  is  properly  conceived  in  term??  of  relieving  burdens 
imposed  upon  school  district.?  that  educate  federal  pupils;  and  that  permanent 
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pay  men  ts  to  impaetinl  areas  ii/uler  874  can  I)0  Justilicd.  The  hurdon  «ts  dt'diied 
by  V.lj.  874  relates  cMitircl.v  to  the  lU'Cds  of  eacdi  divStrift  us  (;xi>ressed  hy  its  own 
level  of  effort.  Thus,  the  huvdeii  tends  to  l»e  sroater  iu  rich  than  in  poor  districts. 
This  concept  of  burden  does  not  take  into  account  educational  "needs."  u'hich 
nuiy  I>c  measured  in  terms  of  some  educational  standards  or  goals.  This  task 
has  I>een  delejjated  tr.  Title  IT.  P.L.  8i>-10,  Finfmohil  A-v.v/>/fl»cc  to  hncal  Educn- 
lUinul  Af/cticies  for  ihv  BfhivniUm  of  Vhiltlrcn  of  Loic  Income  Families.  (Stanford 
IleiM>rt,  p.  D) 

St  ATEM  K  N  T  ov  Du.    .  Jo  1 1 X  J  )\ \'is ,  .]  )iv  1  s  I  ON  8  u  I'  Km  .\  T  v:  N \n:  N  t,  Fa  i  ki-a  x  (.V)  i:  .\  'vy 

I'lJin.ic  Schools 

Mr.  Ciiairnian,  Mend)er.s  of  the  Conmiittee,  I  am  Jack  Davis,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  Fairfax  County,  ^'ir^^inia. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  bef(jre  you  iu  support  of  impact  aid  as 
.school  people  have  known  it  over  the  years,  and  particularly  to  support  passajje 
of  a  Hve-year  extension  to  1*1  ^  81.-874,  School  xVssistance  in  Federally  Aft'ected 
Areas, 

It  may  he  no  secret  to  members  of  this  Comndttre  that  Fairfa.v  County, 
Vir^nnia.  i.s  a  major  recipient  of  "impact'*  aid  funds.  Our  i)roximity  to  the  seat 
of.  Goveinment.  coupled  with  our  geoiL^rapliic  and  populati(ai  size,  automatically 
ph»ces  us  in  such  a  i>osition. 

Fairfax  County  is  proud  of  its  piU)lic  .school  s.vstem,  u\w  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation,  with  an  enrollnutnt  of  about  38S,()0()  students  curn^ntly.  1  minded  \n  our 
student  population  arc  a  [(proximately  2,000  children  whose  iiareiits  live  and  work 
on  federal  proiierty,  the  familiar  category  ''A"  students.  In  addition,  our  schools 
iu'f>vide  a  (piali ty  educational  projrram  for  about  21,000  children  of  imifornied 
services  personnel  living:  otf  l>as<s  and  for  about  31. 'lOO  children  of  federal  civilian 
eujployees.  The  latter  two  groups  are  the  also  familiar  category  'MV  students. 
Thus,  more  than  40 of  all  pupils  in  our  school  .system  are  there  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  federal  pr(\sence  in  tliis  area. 

The  Con  unit  tee  is  well  aware  that  the  basic  justiticalion  for  i)aynn»nt:  of  imjiact 
aid  by  the  Federal  Govei*nment  is  simple.  Jt  is  nmde  to  .school  distriets  in  li<'U 
of  taxes  on  federal  i)roj>erty  located  in  tiie  district  and  to  compensate  local  .school 
districts  for  the  '•impat't"  that  the  children  of  military  and  federal  civilian 
employees  have  on  such  school  syst(uns,  i.e.,  impact  on  local  .school  operating  and 
school  construction  costs. 

To  illustrate  :  In  the  case  of  Fairfax  County,  our  <Mirreut  year  oijerating  budget 
is  about  %\A2a  million  with  ahuost  10%  funded  from  federal  imi)ftct  aid.  Tlie 
impact  of  federally  connected  students  also  has  certainly  contributed  to  our 
school  construction  pro;?ram  of  approximately  $15  million  to  $20  nnllion  anmially. 

Please  permit  me  to  brietly  sumnmrisse  the  status  of  imi)act  aid  entitlomcnt  for 
the  current  and  next  fiscal  years:  Conj^ress,  diiriuj,^  its  last  .session,  pa.ssed  two 
FY  107;3  appropriation  bills  for  lllOAV,  both  of  whirrh  were  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon.  Kither  bill  would  have  funded  impact  aid  at  least  at  the  same  level  tJiis 
year  as  it  was  last  year.  Fnder  this  formula,  Fairfax  County  would  have  been 
entitled  to  an  estimated  $14.04  million.  I  ain  advised  that,  pending  an  approved 
approi>riation  for  this  year»  HEW  is  bein;;  funded  tljrrniKh  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, based  upon  President's  Nixon's  FY  107H  Imdget  reipiest,  under  which  impjict 
aid  is  eliminated  for  category  "IV  civilian  students.  Under  this  formula,  Fairfax 
CouiUy  would  be  entitled  to  $8.44  millifm  in  impact  aid  funds,  a  decveuse  of  %'^>XS 
luiUion  from  the  FY  1072  formula. 

Obviously,  this  reduction  would  have  serious  linancial  implications  for  Fairfax 
County.  This  is  especially  .so  as  this  sdiool  year  is  more  than  half  over,  and  w(! 
do  not  yet  know  the  true  level  of  funding  for  10%  of  our  bnd^ret.  I  need  not 
remind  this  Committee  that  teacher  and  suj)porting  j)er.sonneI  payrolls  must  l)e 
met,  and  our  other  bills  promptly  paid,  regardless  of  the  apparent  conflict  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration.  The  result  is  the  same,  annually  an  inor- 
dinate delay  in  receipt  of  approved  appropriations  for  impact  aid.  This  .situation 
i.s  further  complicated  by  President  Nixou's  apparent  position  to  veto  increased 
autliorizations  passed  by  Congress  in  this  area  and  to  impound  funds  if  his  veto 
is  overridden. 

The  picture  for  FY  1074  is  even  more  depressing.  The  President's  budget 
proposal  for  the  next,  fiscal  year  would  slash  impact  aid  by  eliminating  all  cate- 
gory **B"  payments.  If  this  is  done.  Fairfax  County  would  be  entitled  to  a  total 
of  $1.36  million  next  year  or  a  loss  of  $18.4  million  from  the  formula  used 
previously.  Again,  the  President  ajn>arently  has  promised  to  veto  and  impound 
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funds  if  ('tmirress  attempts  ta  iiU'n»{is(»  fiiiuliiij:  for  this  purinisc.  Sucli  n  posit  inn 
\V(inl(l  Mlnir»sr  j:iuirant(^e  tliat  lot-jil  school  districts  ji^iJiin  would  not  k\u>\\  Wwiv 
FV  11>74  inipaer  aid  fiuuliuir  levels  until  very  lute  in  that  school  ycMr.  I  helieve 
til  is  nietliod  of  fiindinjr  a  major  federal  projirani  to  education  to  l>e  jurossly 
inadequate. 

"J'Ijo  potentlnl  decrease  in  federal  iujpact  aid  to  he  actually  received  liy  Fairfiix 
County  (lurlniLr  FY  1074  would  necessarily  have  to  he  oll'set  hy  nnijor  decreases 
in  expenditures  and/or  major  increases  in  local  support  to  education.  Thus,  the 
School  board's  advertised  hud;;er  for  next  iiscal  year,  now  in  puhlication,  antici- 
l)ntes  a  potential  cash  deficit  of  mini  on  as  a  result  of  loss  of  inipa<-t  aid.  To 
nu'Ct  this  iH)tenrial  deticit.  the  School  Hoard  has  retpu'sted  the  Fairfax  (.'onnj.v 
Fioa rd  of  Supervisors  to  estai»lisli  an  $11  aiillir)n  continj;en<-y  fund. 

In  sunnaary.  if  the  FY  11)72  level  of  funding  for  impact  aid  is  not  restored, 
and  assuming  that  tlie  President's  FY  11)7:^  and  FY  li)74  hudjret  requests  hcconn^ 
the  actual  fuudinj?  criteria,  Fairfax  County  will  lose  a  total  of  $li)  million  in 
Impact  aid  eutitlemeut  duriuj:  these  two  fiscal  years,  with  additional  severe 
losses  thereafter. 

I  helieve  that  impact  aid  le.i;islatiou  is  well  conceived.  Failure  hy  the  Conjivess 
to  con/ iinie  en-ihlin.y:  legislation.  a(le(inately  funded  in  a  tinu»ly  manner  ta  lecocr- 
nize  this  federal  responsihility  to  local  jurisdictions,  would,  in  my  view,  Ite  a 
travesty  of  justice.  To  maintain  an  en!i{ilitened  educational  projjram,  hxal 
school  districts  have  littU*  alternative  hut  to  raise  property  taxes,  as  impalatahle 
as  that  wr)nld  he  to  an  alreatly  overhurdened  citizenry.  In  Fairf.Jx  County. 
Vir.i»inia.  a  projierty  tax  increase  of  up  to  44('  on  the  local  FY  1!)74  real  estate 
tax  rate  (a  1(1%  increase)  could  he  the  result  of  your  failure  to  act. 

r  urjre  yotir  approval  of  leij:i>;lation  to  extend  PL  iSl-S74  for  the  full  tive-yca:- 
period,  adequately  tiuaneed  hy  suhsetinent  (and  timely)  appropi ration  1  tills. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  tliis  important  siduect. 


»^'TATj;MK>T  (!]•'  T,awjm:N(  I':  J.  IJatck.  Assistant  t<»  tuk  SriM':!!iA"ii:Nni:NT.  Cr.{nj:ii 
Vauk  School  Distiuct,  1'ikkce  Cocxtv,  AVashix(jto,\ 

I  ani  Lawrence  J.  Hauj^e,  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  for  Clover  Park 
School  District,  Pierce  County,  AVashiuKtou,  and  Chairnmn  of  Rej^ion  10  of  tlu» 
.\ssociatiou  of  Impact  Area  School:^  encoiupassiuj<  80!  Federally  impacted  school 
districts  in  the  states  of  Washinjiton.  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Alaska. 

K  is  a  privilege  to  appear  hefore  your  Committee  to  testify  in  helialf  of  Public 
Law  874. 

As  valuable  as  most  Federal  assistance  programs  are  to  the  suiiport  of  educa- 
tion in  the  coinmon  schools,  much  more  vital  to  a  school  district's  hai<}('  operation 
is  Public  Law  S74  providing  01  )e rational  assistance  to  Federally  impacted 
districts, 

Ch)vev  l*nrk  School  r)istrict.  located  in  a  prime  Federal  impact  area,  has 
rec(»ived  such  Federal  impact  fuiuls  for  l\2  years.  AVithiu  or  adjacent  io  the 
district  are  Fort  Lewis,  McChord  Air  Force  l»ase.  I'uited  States  Veterans 
Hospital  at  American  Lake,  Madigan  General  Hospital  and  United  States  Peni- 
tentiary on  McNeil  Island. 

School  enrollment  is  13.000  pupils  in  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  of 
which  7.146  )  arc  Federally  connected— 8oS2  living  on  Federal  property  and 
3ri(U  living  off  Federal  property  with  a  vwn'eut  employed  on  Federal  i)roi:erty. 

The  district  is  primarily  suhurhan.  residential  area  with  little  industry.  Alxnit 
one  half  the  district  lies  within  Fort  Lewis  and  McChord  Air  Force  P*ase  and  is 
not  taxable.  As  a  result,  the  district*s  per  pupil  valuation  for  tax  purposes  is  less 
than  luflf  the  statewide  average  for  first-class  districts.  Therefore,  in  spite  of 
consistent  support  from  the  district's  voters  (they  have  only  turned  down  one 
,^]winl  levy  in  32  year.s),  there  is  no  way  the  district  can  maiiitain  a  comparable 
program  with  its  neighbors  without  additional  help.  That  the  district  enjoys  a 
good  reputation  for  basic  academic  excellence  is  in  lai'go  part  due  to  Federal 
assistance  received  over  the  years  beginning  in  1041  and  continuing  since  then. 

Two  of  the  most  pressing  problems  common  to  most  Federally  impacted 
districts  are:  (1)  Low  valuation  per  pupil  for  tax  purposes;  and  (2)  An 
unnsually  high  turnover  of  students. 

As  with  Clover  Park,  hundreds  of  other  districts  throuiarhont  the  four  state 
region  I  represent  here  today  are  dependent  upon  the  3b  provisions  of  Public 
Law  S74  (a  parent  works  on  Federal  property,  but  does  not  live  on  Federal 
property)  for  the  two  basic  reasons  cited. 
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For  every  Montgomery  County,  which  cietrnctors  of  impact  aid  love  to  cite — 
however  wrong  they  may  be,  there  are  100  Richhind  School  Districts ;  ami  for 
overy  Prince  Georges  County  there  are  100  more  Xorth  Kitsap  School  Districts. 

The  Richlaml  School  District  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  of 
AVashington  is  a  creature  of  the  Atomic  Age.  The  major  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  City  of  Richland  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  various 
contractors.  Although  the  school  district  is  no  longer  directly  linked  to  the  A  EC, 
the  parents  of  most  of  its  70S1  pupils  reside  there  because  of  the  Commission's 
activities.  As  a  result,  financial  support  of  the  scliools  rests  heavily  upon  PL  .sT4 
monies*. 

Of  the  473  square  miles  in  Richland  School  District,  approximately  322  square 
mih'S  (759^?)  are  Federal  reservation.  ^Vithin  the  remaining  2~j%  of  non-reser- 
vation area,  over  one-fourth  is  tax  exempt  because  of  governmental  regulations. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  75%  of  the  Richland  School  District  is  on  Federal  reser- 
vation there  are  only  ^3  Category  3a  students  (parents  livnig  and  working  on 
Federal  property),  whereas  there  are  3679  Category  3b  students — better  than 
rK)%  of  the  student  enrollment.  It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  perceive  the 
effect  the  demise  of  Section  3b  payments  will  have  on  this  commuuity  if  the  rec- 
onnnendations  of  the  Administration  are  followed. 

I  have  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  from  Richland  School  Superintendent 
Robert  lller  which  will  document  the  problems  I  have  described.  I  request  tfiat 
this  letter  be  included  in  the  record  with  my  testimony.  Furthermore,  I  ask  you 
to  consider  the  examples  of  North  Kitsa])  School  District  and  Centrnl  Kitsap 
School  District  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  of  Washington  State. 

Last  Friday,  newspapers  in  our  area  announced,  "Bangor  will  he  First 
Trident  Base."  The  next  day  the  headline  read.  ''Bangor  Braces  for  New  In- 
jection of  Jobs,  Money."  What  the  headline  should  have  said,  of  course,  was, 
*\  .  .  Jobs,  Money  and  Kids.*' 

The  Northwest  is  honored  and  pleased  to  be  selected  for  the  location  of  this 
new  submarine  installation — virtually  adjacent  to  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Ynrd 
in  Bremerton.  And,  the  Northwest  is  happy  for  the  five-year  construction  pro- 
ijrnim  related  to  it  which  will  enqiloy  some  7000  workers  by  107.V7fi.  While  local 
business  men  are  elated  with  the  new  project,  the  school  superintendents  of 
North  and  Central  Kitsap  School  Districts,  where  the  greatest  student  impact 
will  be  felt,  are  understandably  concerned.  Already  faced  with  critical  3b  cut- 
backs in  Public  Law  874,  they  are  wondering  what  the  future  will  mean  if 
Congress  acquiesces  to  Administration  wishes  to  eliminate  Section  3b  students 
from  future  Public  Law  S74  considerations. 

A  boost  to  the  local  economy  of  this  magnitude  is  most  welcome,  hut  the 
building  which  would  otherwise  significantly  raise  the  assessed  valuation  for 
property  tax  purposes — the  source  of  funding  for  Washington  schools,  is  on 
non- taxed  property*  The  homes  or  mobile  home  courts  to  be  built  for  the  new 
construction  workers  and  ultimately  the  civilian  workers  will  in  no  way  cover 
the  cost  of  housing  and  educating  the  influx  of  children. 

Additionally,  of  course,  the  high  pupil  turnover  rate  will  force  upward  the 
cost  per  pupil. 

I  could  cite  dozens  more  examples  of  where  school  districts  are  caught  in 
a  bind  because  of  circumstances  related  to  Federal  activity  beyond  tlieir 
control.  Districts  such  as  Oak  Harbor.  Bremerton.  South  Kitsap.  Franklin 
Pierce,  Bethel  are  only  names  to  members  of  this  committee,  but  each  hns  a 
problem  virtually  as  great  as  those  cited  above  and  similar  to  districts  in 
your  own  constituency. 

Public  Law  874  is  the  only  source  of  Federal  funds  that  keeps  impacted  dis- 
tricts on  a  pav  with  others  in  the  state. 

This  program  of  support  is  so  well  e.stablished,  so  well  administered,  and  allows 
such  flexibility  to  local  boards  in  meeting  local  needs,  that  we  respectfully 
ask  Congress  to  consider  giving  Public  Law  S74  an  extended  life.  Without  a 
significant  multi-year  extension,  the  continual  uneasiness  be.setting  districts 
such  as  ours  results  in  serious  questions  of  program  stability. 

We  say,  emphatically,  the  basic  provisions  of  the  law  are  excellent.  We  ear- 
nestly request  that  the  law  be  extended  principally  in  its  present  form. 
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Statement  of  Dr.  AVillia>[  F.  Du^'CA^^  Supervising  Principal,  Highland  Falls 
Central  School,  New  York 

IMPACT 

X3ie  shiii)]est  imth  to  ;..;ul^»-.sfaiicling  tlie  impact  of  tlie  TTnited  States  Military 
Acadoiiiv  at  AVe.st  Point  on  tii)  Higlilaiul  Falls  Central  Scliool  Di^;tHct  is  to  look 
at  the  niap  on  the  facing,  page.  The  shaded  portion  represents  the  1700  acres  loft 
on  the  tax  roll  out  of  the  21,000  acres  total  land  area  of  the  district.  Very  little 
of  the  3,700  acres  is  vacant  lai?-  so  that  the  possibility  of  community  expansion  is 
slight  at  best.  Approximately  1,000  persons  reside  in  this  area  and  the  school 
district  currently  has  an  enrollment  of  l.o24  students  in  grades  K-12. 

The  loss  of  land  has  left  the  school  district  with  a  very  narrow  tax  base. 
AVhereas  the  average  True  Value  per  resident  student  in  school  districts  through- 
out New  York  State  is  .^36,200,  the  true  value  per  resident  student  in  Highland 
Falls  is  only  $20,293.  So  limited  is  this  tax  base  that  employing  a  single  additional 
teacher  causes  the  local  tax  rate  to  increase  by  $1  per  thousand  dollars  .of  assessed 
valuation. 

THE  "a"  and  the  "b"  STUDENT 

At  the  present  time  there  are  OS  section  3a  students  attending  Highland  Falls 
High  School  and  450  section  3b  students  in  the  district.  An  analysis  of  the  finan- 
cial data  for  the  3a  students  reveals  at  once  thtit  they  cost  the  district  money. 
Indeed,  part  of  this  cost  is  inherent  in  the  method  used  to  determine  the  rate  of 
payment  for  each  student.  That  is  to  say,  the  rate  is  based  on  one-half  the  average 
cost  of  educating  a  student  two  years  ago.  Furthermore,  in  mn-  district  we  ore 
educating  only  the  high  school  students  from  West  Point  because  thert*  is  n 
Section  6  elementary  school  maintained  on  the  Post.  It  has  lor^  been  recognized 
that  it  is  more  expensive  to  educate  a  high  school  student  than  it  is  to  educate 
an  elementary  student,  but  the  payment  rate  does  not  recognize  this  difference. 
The  present  funding  method  of  paying  only  00%  of  entitlement  for  3a  students 
unless  .heir  number  is  2")%  or  more  of  a  district's  population  works  an  additional 
hardship  on  Highland  Falls  because  there  is  no  way  that  our  ^^  student  popula- 
tion can  rearh  the  25%  figure  since  we  ojily  receive  the  high  school  students.  At 
the  same  time  they  represent  30%  of  our  high  school  poimlation  and  their  numlier 
remains  fairly  constant.  Moreover,  part  of  the  payment  is  made  in  the  school 
year  in  which  the  cost  is  incurred  and  part  in  the  next. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  between  what  is  received  for  our  3a  students  and  what 
we  would  receive  if  they  were  actually  paying  the  cost  of  their  education  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point  l)est. 

The  tuition  rale  used  here  is  obtained  through  a  formula  developed  by  the 
New  Y'ork  State  Education  Department,  based  on  the  actual  costs  of  educating 


a  high  school  student  exclusive  of  State  Aid. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1071-72 

Tn'ftion  payment  VaHis 

Students  enrolled   208 

Tuition  rate  —   X'$071 

Total  entitlement  _1  -  $201.  OOS.  00 

VwWg  Um  87.}  paymmt  hash—20S  $in(IC7U$  enrpllcd 

In  ADA___..  -   li>30 

Payment  rate   — — —  X.$GS2 

Entitlement   ^    $122,  f544.  SO 

Prorated  (percent)   XOO 

Prorated  entitlement-  —  $110.  290.  32 

Payment  authorized  (percent)   XOO 

Actually  received  1971-72  school  year_    .$09,  263.  00 


It  is  obvious  at  once  Vhat  there  is  a  difference  of  $90,000  between  the  actual 
cost  as  represented  by  vhe  tuition  based  figures  and  the  amount  receivable  under 
PTj-S74.  Moreover,  the  v^ntire  amount  on  the  tuition  basis  would  !)e  collectable  in 
the  year  in  which  the  studeats  attended  the  school.  To  this  date  the  balance  of  the 
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l»ro- rated  «'jititlempnt  for  thu  yLiuIiMits  fen*  the  l!>71-7:i  srlin(4  year  has  not 
Ihhmi  n»('eive(l  li.v  the  district 

While  there  is  more  than  iuleqiuite  justificjitioii  for  the  »Sh  students  in  terms  nf 
the  hurdeii  created  by  the  Federal  (Jffveriiment,  it  is  of  more  than  i>assiT>jr  interest 
ti»  consider  the  funds  received  for  the  oh's  in  light  of  the  above  information  on  the 
3a  students. 

ol)  'ttinJcntff-^'SchoffJ  year  1071-72 — -^oO  Cffrolled 


In  ADA   41!>.  n 

ruyment  rate.   X.SHIO 

Kutitlement  1   :?;a:r2.  ."ii»2.  (>1^ 

I'roratHl  (i^erceut)   X7:;i 

Trnrated  entitlement   770.  00 

Payment  authorized  (percent)   X!tO 

Total  received  lOTl-72   ^:s7.  Olt;iOO 


It  is  clear  that  the  amount  receivalde  for  the  8b  students  iu  HijLrhland  Falls 
would  just  barely  make  up  tlie  difference  between  the  cost  of  educatinjj?  the  3u 
students  and  the  funds  received  for  them. 

Till-:  COXTI.NCI.VG  ia'UDKX 

Certainly  nothing  is  going  to  change  with  resi)oct  to  the  impact  of  the  T.S. 
^Military  Acad(»my  <m  our  .school  district.  Any  reductions  in  our  income  would 
place  us  in  an  untenable  sitmitiou.  I'Vu*  u  nntniont  let  us  consider  what  would 
happen  if  the  oft-attempted  move  to  el  i  nun  ate  tUe  '"R"  categtu-y  students  were 
to  succeed.  The  !?100,00()  scheduled  to  be  received  this  year,  which  is  now  iu  dus- 
I>ute.  would  have  to  be  made  up  in  local  money  iu  next  year's  budget.  In  addition, 
another  .$100,000  would  have  to  be  made  up  in  local  money  in  next  yenr's  budget 
to  till  in  the  vacuum  created  by  the  ioss  of  tlie  3h  money.  Thus,  in  a  single  year. 
.i^iOO.OOO  more  would  have  to  be  raised  in  local  taxes  before  any  consideration  is 
given  to  th(»  normal  budget  increa.se.s.  Permit  me  to  use  as  an  examiMo,  my  own 
houic  which  is  a  4  bedroom  home  built  on  a  lot  which  measures  80  feet  by  100 
feet  and  is  assessed  at  $11,000.  The  local  tax  rate  would  "go  up  $10  per  thou.sand 
and  my  own  school  taxes  wojjid  jump  $176  before  the  increases  in  salaries,  retire- 
ment. Social  Security,  supplies,  transimrtation.  debt  service  and  umintenance  are 
figured. 

Dui'ing  the  past  four  years  we  have  done  many  tilings  to  effect  economies, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  now  have  200  more  students  than  we  had  theii.  >Ve  have 
eliminated  the  following  positions  :  1  Guidance  Counselor :  (j  Teachers  :  1  J>istrict 
Head  Custodian;  1  Stenographer;  All  Teacher  Aides.  We  have  also  phased  Latin 
out  of  the  curriculum  and  droi»ped  Home  Economics. 

As  we  loolv  ahead,  the  options  open  to  \is  if  the  financial  s(|uees',e  intensilies  are 
not  good.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can  convince  our  local  citizenry  to  accept  and 
support  school  tax  increases  amounting  to  several  hundred  doUars  in  one  fell 
sw<>op.  At  the  same  time  we  must  continue  to  provide  the  children  with  an  educa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  bec(une  productive,  reasoning  citizens  in  an  in- 
creasingly rt>niplex  so(.'iety. 

For  yeai's  our  citizens  have  been  asldug  us  this  question,  "Why  should  I  pay 
nuu'e  school  taxes  just  so  as  to  give  a  free  education  to  children  whose  parents 
pay  nothing  in  local  taxes  and  little  if  anything  iu  State  taxes?"  This  has  always 
been  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorii.v,  particularly  to  a  person  who  adds,  ''Yes, 
and  they  took  my  house  away  from  me.  too  !" 

Unless  PI^S74  is  continued  in  its  present  f(U-m  this  question  will  be 
unanswerable, 

1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Conunittee  for  permitting 
lue  to  cnme  before  them  and  present  this  umterial.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  heli>ful 
in  your  deliberations. 
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StATK.MKNT  ok  I)H.  liOMKK  (>.  Kr.SKHOAD.  SL'PKUrXTKNDKXT  OF  ScTIOrJI.S 
MON'TC.OMKUY  C'OUNTY,  Ml). 

:^I.v  iiniiie  is  Homer  O.  ICIseroiul.  I  am  Superintoiulent  of  SelKioIs,  Moutjioincry 
Oo)iiny.  Maryland. 

I  .Mill  pU-ascd  to  ti\stit*y  (odny  in  support  of  II. U.  60,  a  bill  to  extend  Iiiipaet 
Aid  for  live  3'ear.s  beyoiuUune  110.  307;j. 

I.  HISTOUY 

'J*lie  problem  of  iJisiiriJi.ir  arcess  for  federally  eoiwieeted  cliildren  to  free  pf?/)]}e 
ediK'arion  dates  baeU  to  1.S41  wben  the  Siipi'enie  .Tndicial  Court  of  ilassn(!liusetts 
in  an  advisory  opinion  noted  that  certain  residents  of  federal  reservations  w(»re 
lint  entitled  to  tin'  benelits  of  the  eoininon  schools  for  their  children  in  the  towns 
in  wliieh  tlie  federal  lands  were  situated. 

The  histf)ry  of  the  varied  treatment,  of  federally  connected  children  is  traced 
fvinn  1S41  rJirough  the  depression  of  the  by  .Te.sse  riurkhead  in  ills  book. 

l*ul)lic  School  t^nance,  (Syracuse.:  Syracuse  University  Press,  VMri). 

In  VXM,  the  nuscttled  educational  pliKht  of  federally  connected  children 
received  nafional  recognition  by  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion wlii<'h  urired  appropriations  adequate  to  pjive  the  atfeeted  children  the  ri^dit 
in  an  <'(lucation  free  from  mitional  costs  to  the  individual  and  comparable 
in  fitinlity,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  public  schools  maintained  by  the  states. 

IJurUhead  concludes  .  .  Thus,  the  question  of  responsibility  for  providing 
(»!ementary  and  secondary  education  for  federally  connected  children  nniy  be 
said  to  Inive  mounted  to  national  proportions  as  a  repercussion  of  tin?  gnvern- 
nieiital  adjustments  in  tin*  deiiression  and  then,  more  emphatically,  the  larmier 
chan^iCK  that  iireceded  United  States  military  engagements  in  World  AVar  IT." 

In  TIMO.  Ctmgress  passed  the  Lanham  Act  whicli  authorised  the  Federal 
WtM'ks  Administrator  to  pay  annual  snms  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  state  nv 
political  subdivision  with  respect  to  real  property,  the  basis  for  these  i,r.?;nents 
innuiX  that  federal  property  cannot  be  taxed  by  state  and  local  government.  The 
T/auha\ii  Act  was  extended  and  amended  until  1047  when  a  continuing  need 
for  federal  aid  in  support  of  federally  connected  children  was  recognized.  "The 
coutiiining  peacetime  requisite  was  for  measures  to  meet  needs  that  were  already 
v  I  si  1)1  e  before  World  War  II  and  which,  in  many  cases,  had  not  been  touched  by 
thi-  Laiiham  Act— that  is,  to  make  public  schools  accessible  to  children  living 
(•n  tax-exempt  federal  projjerties.  often  outside  any  school  district." 

In  1047.  .  .  half  a  dozen  identical  bills  "Were  introduced  propo.si ng  to  au- 
thorize tlie  Ofii<'e  of  Education  to  administer  a  permanent,  enlarged  iirogram 
for  children  residing  on  federal  i)roperty  for  which  no  real  property  taxes  or 
tax  equivalents  were  paid."  From  3947-1040  year-to-year  extensions  of  the 
Lanham  Act  were  passed  by  Congress  until  comprehensive  legislation  could  be 
passed. 

In  1040,  the  rhairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ao- 
polnted  two  snlieonnnittees  ^vhich  issued  a  .140  page  joint  report  in  early  30i70 
with  a  veconnueiAdation  for  action.  "The  subcommittees  were  c(»nvinced  that 
federal  govemment  activities  imposed  severe  financial  burdens  on  a  considerable 
iinml>er  of  school  systems — burdens  so  severe  that  in  many  cases,  children  were 
deprived  of  minimnm  educational  opportunities.  .  .  .  C<meeived  in  peacetime  as  a 
loiVjf-terui  adjustment  of  intergovernmental  relations."  federal  aid  for  federally 
connected  children  became  urgent  with  the  advent  of  the  Korean  War  in 
.lune  of  lOr^O.  The  Congress  passed  P.L.  815  on  September  15  which  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  September  23.  1050.  P.L.  874  was  passed  on  September  20 
and  signed  on  St»ptember  30, 1050. 

ir.  JUSTIFICATIOX 

The  orogram  of  federal  aid  for  federally  connected  pupils  is  based  on  two 
facts.  First,  parents  are  attracted  to  federal  employment  and  expect  their 
childern  to  l>e  educated  in  local  public  schools:  and  second,  federal  property  is 
exjMuut  fi-om  state  and  local  taxes.  When  a  family  buys  a  residence  in  a  com- 
ni unity  and  works  on  federal  property,  the  education  of  the  federal  worker's 
children  falls  on  th^»  school  system  of  residence.  This  is  a  financial  burden  to 
the  local  school  district 

How  does  the  school  system  raise  the  revenue  to  provide  .school  services 
for  federally  coimected  children?  Ma  inly  through  the  property  tax. 
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Wlio  pays  property  taxes?  Residents  of  homes  and  apartments  on  the  one 
hand  and  employers  who  own  commercial  and  industrinl  property  on  Uw  oihvr. 

"A"  category  children  are  those  whose  parents  live  and  work  on  fedrral 
property.  The  reimbnrsement  of  100  i)ereent  of  the  local  coutribntion  rate  is 
jn-^tHied  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  their  education  in  local  public  schools 
because  neither  the  residence  nor  the  employers's  proixuly  are  taxable. 

Why  is  tlie  categ'ory  pupil  justiiledV  Because  *'B''  pupils  are  lachin^^  .10 
[jercent  of  the  uorii.al  linancial  support:  the  emidoyer's  share  of  property 
tax  revenue  is  missing  since  federal  property  is  tax-exempt.  Specifically,  fed- 
eral tax  exempt  proi)Grty  in  Montgomery  County  according  to  a  1972  State 
Ueparrmeut  of  Asses.sments  and  Taxation  rei)ort  amonnted  to  ^'2H4:  million,  'i'liis 
vahmrioi]  times  a  .school  tax  ci  $>2,27  per  $100  would  produce  $0.4  million  in 
revenue  for  our  public  schools — an  amount  about  equal  to  PX.  S74  revenue. 

III.  USES  OF  FEDKRAl.  ^^rP.^CT  AID 

Critics  of  tliis  program  are  mistaken  when  they  say  that  federal  Impact  Aid 
does  not  go  to  educate  culturally  deprived  'cliildreii.  Any  school  .system  wJiich 
is  federaliy  impacted  can  and  does  spend  these  .federal  funds  on  all  the  children 
in  the  school  district,  including  culturally  deprived 

Critics  of  this  program  are  mistaken  when  they  sny  that  federal  Imi^act  Aid 
does  not  go  to  educate  handicapiwd  children;  Any  school  system  which  is  fed- 
erally impacted  can  and  does  spend  these  federal  funds  on  all  the  children 
in  the  school  districtj  including  handicapped  children.  In  short,  federally  con- 
nected children  are  granted  all  the  programs  open  to  non-federally  connected 
children  under  this  program. 

IV,  ALL  TAXPAYERS  BKXEFIT  FROM  IMPACT  AID 

Who  benefits  from  Impact  Aid?  Wealthy,  as  well  as  not-so- wealthy,  tax- 
payers benefit  from  Impact  Aid,  If  Impact  Aid  is  terminated  on  June  ^0,  107:^, 
every  school  district  in  America  which  formerly  received  federal  fimOs  in 
educate  federally  connected  children  will  have  to  raise  property  taxes  on 
residences  in  order  to  finance  the  burden  caused  by  federally  connected  children. 
Wealthy  taxpayers  can  more  easily  afford  to  pay  the  resulting  property  tax 
increase ;  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  property  taxes. 

Wealthy  taxpayers  can  deduct  the  resulting  increased  property  taxes  from 
their  federal  income  tax ;  the  poor  rarely  itemize  deductions. 

Obviously,  the  shift  from  the  more  progressive  federal  income  fax  to  the 
less  progressive  property  tax  is  poor  public  policy.  The  goal  should  bo  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  on  the  local  property  tax,  not  incr<>ase  it. 

V.  STUmKS 

There  have  been  two  major  studies  made  of  the  impact  area  aid  program ; 
for  each  study  Congress  appropriated  .$200,000. 

The  first  study,  Impacted  Areas  Legislation  Rejiort  and  Reconunendations 
was  i)repare<l  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Committee  On  Lalmr 
and  Public  Welfare.  United  States  Senate  by  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  De- 
])artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  is  dated  August,  1005, 

The  Commissioner  determined  that  the  prcposed  study  should  be  made  by 
a  professional  research  organization  not  connected  with  the  administration  of 
rhe  two  acts.  He  .requested  funds  for  a  study  and  Congress  appropriated 
}s200.000  for  it.  On  November  23,  1904,  a  contract  for  the  project  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  On  June  4,  1065.  the  institute 
submitted  a  two-volume  report  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  Stanford  study  group  interpreted  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Laws  Sir>  and  874  to  be  (1)  that  the  Federal  payments  should  he  con- 
fined to  compensating  local  educational  :'igencies  for  financial  burdens  imposed 
on  thoni  by  the  Federal  activities  enumerated  in  the  acts,  and  (2)  that  such 
Federal  payments  should  not.  exceed  the  federally  created  burdens  on  the 
school  districts." 

Ma,1or  Findings 

({\)  Financial  burdens  are  created  for  local  school  districts  by  Federal 
activities  of  the  types  covered  by  the  two  acts, 

(b)  It  is  possible  to  determine  each  district's  financial  burden. 


ic)  The  fjiiancial  bnnltMis  crealocl  )).v  the  cslablislinient  of  a  FtMloral  project 
arc  not  re.strictetl  to  the  project's  initial  impact,  but  are  contiiuiiiiu:  biir(U»ns. 

Id)  Financial  burdens  croatetl  by  Federal  activities  vary  from  district  to 
di>^fri(.'t. 

Tims,  we  conelucle  tliat  1*.L.  874  is  a  defensible,  tIiouj?h  somewhat  unusual, 
piece  of  fet^eral  legislation:  tliat  it  is  properly  conceived  in  terms  of  relieving 
burdens  inrposed  upon  school  districts  that  educate  federal  pupils;  and  that  per- 
manent payments  to  iuii)acto(I  areas  under  r.L.  874  ran  be  jnstHied.  The  b^irdon 
as  defined  by  P.L.  S74  relates  entirely  to  the  needs  of  each  district  as  expressed 

•  by  its  own  level  of  elTort.  Thus,  the  burden  tends  to  he  greater  in  rich  than  in 
poor  districts.  This  concept  of  burden  does  not  take  into  account  educational 

•  Mot?ds.*'  which  njay  I)e  measured  in  terms  of  some  educational  standai'ds  or  goals. 
This  task  has  been  delegated  to  Title  II.  T.L.  SO-10,  Fhunic'uil  Aasistancc  to  Local 
J'Mucational  Agen^iies  for  the  lUlfwation  of  Children  of  Low  Income  Families. 

The  Stanford  report  in  addition  to  a  Vivoad  study  of  all  impact  school  systems 
included  an  in  depth  study  of  five  seliool  districts.  One  of  the  five  districts  selected 
for  in  depth  study  was  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
few  of  the  comments  included  in  the  report  on  Montgomery  County. 

Rea.sons  for  Selection  of  ^lontgonieiy  County 

^lontgomery  County.  Maryland,  was  selected  as  an  area  tor  case  study  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  '(1)  location  \\i thin  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area ;  (2)  rajiid  yet  sustained  growth  over  the  period  of  tlie  P.Tj.  874  and  P.L.  Sin 
programs :  (3)  large  number  and  ijercentage  of  pupils  qualifying  for  P.Ij.  874  and 
IMi.  81")  aid;  (4)  large  number  of  federal  faciiities,  inchidinga  substantial  num- 
ber  of  nonmilitary  federal  eniployers;  (o)  the  fact  that  the  county  and  school 
district  are  coterminous:  (0)  high  income  and  suburban  characteristics  of  the 
area;  (7)  large  demands  placed  on  public  schools;  and  (8)  large  local  effort  to 
meet  educational  demands  and  expectations  from  theiniblic  school  .system.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  studying  the  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools  that  greater  in- 
.siglit  could  be  gained  into  the  oijeration  of  the  P.L.  S74  and  815  programs  in 
.suburban  V/ashington  and  in  other  areas  with  social,  economic,  and  educational 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  Montgomery  County.  Conclusions  of  more 
general  applicability  might  also  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  this  ease  study. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Montgomery  County  residents  also  have  high  expecta- 
tions, and  place  greater  than  average  demands  on  their  public  schools. 

Essentially  all  the  funds  received  under  P.Tv.  874  are  for  students  whose  par- 
ents work  on,  but  do  not  live  on.  federal  properties. 

From  these  comparisons,  it  seems  clear  that  the  receipt  of  P.L.  874  funds  has 
not  significantly  diminished  local  fiscal  effort  in  Montgomery  County ;  to  the  con- 
trary, local  effort  has  remaiued  at  a  high  level  relative  to  the  state. 

P.L.  £74  funds,  as  they  are  received  by  the  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools, 
become  a  part  of  general  operating  funds  and  are  not  earmarked  or  expended  for 
any  specific  purpose. 

Because  of  its  relatively  large  enrollment  and  high  percentage  of  students 
which  are  federally  connected,  Montgomery  County  receives  a  substantial  amount 
of  P.L.  874  funds  each  year.  Nonetheless,  on  the  basis  of  calculations  made  for 
FY  1962-63,  P.L.  874  receipts  do  not  equal  the  costs  of  educating  federally  con- 
nected students. 

VI.  SUMMARY 

In  summary,  we  support  H.R.  69  which  would  extend  Impact  Aid  for  five  years 
heyond  June  30, 1973  because  it  is  based  oh  sound  recognition  that  fedei-al  activity 
places  a  financial  burden  on  local  school  systems  who  must  provide  a  free  public 
education  for  federally  connected  children.      .  * 

Private  employers  pay  taxes  on  their  properties  and  that  tax  supports  the 
schools.  The  federal  government  should  accept  the  same  responsihility  where  it 
owns  large  real  property  holdings.  Thus,  it  is  only  fair  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  pay  local  property  tax  or  provide  the  equivalent  in  some  other  man- 
ner— P.L.  874  is  the  vehicle  for  doing  this. 

Simple  eq^iity  requires  the  continuation  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  as  now 
written  including  federal  reimbursement  for  hoth  '^A"  and  "B"  pupils. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  attached  statistical  data. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-STATEMENT  OF  $6,423,140  DEFICIT  RESULTING  FROM  APPLICAT{0^r 
OF  THE  PRESIOENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  874,  1973 

Present  Proposed 


Entitlement  Entitlement 


ADA      Rate  Percent     Amount     ADA      Rate  Percent  Amount  Delkit 

Category  A                             127  641.36        90     $73,307       127  641.36       100  $8l,<52  $3,145 

Category  B: 

Uniformed  services              1.155  320.68        73      270,381     1.155  320.68       '  370.385      100.  C04 

Nonuniformed  services....  27.900  320.68        73  6,531,289         0         0         a  0  6.031.283 

Total  '6,874,977    451.837  .6,423,140 

>  Have  been  using  $8,100,000  as  revenue  figure  for  fiscal  year  1974  aitidpati.ig  that  full  funding  ma/  not  oscur. 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MARYLAND 


1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1970  71 


Assessed  valuaHon: 

Montgomery  County   $7,630,780,169     $2,829,546,635     $3,118,448,000  $3,400,000,000 

State   $14,037,875,146    $14,966,568,740  (0  (») 

Percentage  assessed  to  market  valua- 
tion: 

Montgomery  County   55  55  55  55 

State   54  54  (')  0) 


Current  expenditures:  ^ 

Montgomery     County  public 

schools   $82, 615,  535  $98, 956, 831        $1M,  942, 656         $131, 003. 054 

State   523,511,791  612.841,674  (')  (i) 


Enrollment  K-12,  Sept.  30: 

Montgomery     County  puWic 

schools   116,017  121.449  124.971  127,765 

Stite     825.054  858.763  8S0.232  920,  lU'J 


Assessed  valuation  per  pupil; 

Montgomery  County   $22,676  $23,298  $24,953  $26,6)1 

State  17,C14  17,428  (»)  0) 

Current  expenditures  per  pupil:  ^ 
Montgomery     County  public 


schools. 
State  


Revenue: ^ 

Local  funds  

State  funds  

Federal  impact  funds. 
Federal  other  funds... 
Incoming  transfers  


Total  

Per  pupil  current  expenditure  in 
absence  of  Federal  impact: 
Wonlgomery     County  public 

schools  

State  


Public  Law  874  fADAV, 
A  pupils  at  lOO  percent. 
B  pupils  at  50  percent.. 


Total. 


Local  contribution  rate... 
Entitlement  100  percent.. 


712 
635 

815 
714 

920 
0) 

1.025 
0) 

56,419,835 
20,455, 069 
5,418,861 
2, 598, 474 
25.644 

70,858.515 
21,905,885 
5,828,247 
2.  538. 454 
146,169 

87.953.228 
22.917.330 
5. 215.040 
215.040 
27, 600 

100.797.111 
25. 998. 667 
6.783.840 
1,064.624 
41.600 

84,917,883 

101.277,270 

116,328.238 

134,685, 842 

665 

■  607 

767 
684 

878 
0) 

972 
0) 

169.00' 
16,015.50 

174.00 
15.978.00 

» 174.00 
<  15. 978. 00^ 

.  « 174 
■<15,978 

16,184.50 

16.152.00 

<  16. 152. 00 

< 16. 152 

$35?. 44 

$410. 03 

$416.61 

$420 
6,783,840. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  MARYLAND-Cnntinued 


1967-68  1968  69  1969-70  1970-71 


H.R.  16307  (esiimated): 

A  pupils  al  100  percent     174 

B  pupils: 

In  county  at  40  percent   4, 365 

Out  ot  county  at  20  percent   4,208 

Absorption  :   l.DOO 


Totat     7.747 

Estimated  rate-60  percent  U.S. 

average     <36 

Entitlement  100  percent     3, 377, 692 

Deficiency    ,   3.406,148 


'  Not  available. 

3  Includes  the  following  functions  or  categories:  1.  Administration:  2.  instruction;  3.  Pupil  personnel  servtces;  4.  Heallh 
services;  5.  Pupil  transportation;  6.  Operation  nf  plant  and  equipment;  7.  Maintenance  of  plant;  3.  Fixed  charges. 
3  Includes  totat  revenue  for  functions  or  categories  1  through  i4. 

*  1968/69  survey  used  for  1969/70  and  1970/71  while  total  enrollment  is  increasing  the  number  of  federally  connected 
pupils  is  remaining  constant. 


FEDERAL  ntOPEltl'I  KS  LOCATKll  I X  M  ()>'  'J'GO  M  KK  V  COU  X  TV  A  S  KE  I'OKTEl)  I "  X  UK  I !  V.  1..  S  7  -1  — 
T01»   12   BY   XUMIJEK  OF  STCIJEXTS 

Xumherof 
students 


1.  National  Institutes  of  HeaUli,  Betliestla,  Maryland   ?i4Sn 

2.  Xntionftl  Hiireati  nf  Standards,  Gaitherslmrjij;.  Maryland  1514 

3.  Atomic  Emn'ic.v  Commission,  Gnitliersbtirg.  ;>iarylaud  3807 

4.  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Betljcsda.  Maryland  1318 

5.  Xavftl  Ordnance  J^ah,  White  Oak»  Maryland   OiiT 

0.  Army  Map  Service,  (5500  Hrook.s  Lane»  X.W.  (includes  buildings  at  iJIOl 

:McAi1:lnir  Blvd.,  Moiitg(mieo-  County,  Md   704 

V.  Johns  Hopkins  Applied  Physics  Lab,  Silver  Spring.  Maryland   (m1 

8.  Naval  Ship  Research  &  Development  Center,  Carderock,  Md  

0.  National  Library  of  Medicine.  BeNiesda,  Maryland   111 

10.  Fe<leral  Reg.  Center  Office  Civil  Defense,  Olncy,  Md  ;   lr2 

11.  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical,  Forest  Glen»  Maryland   si) 

32.  NIII  Animal  Fann  Center,  Poolesville,  :>Liryland  
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Statkmknt  of  Ho\VAia>  Cuoss,  Administuativk  Assistant  to  the 

SUPKlilNTK.XDKNT  OF   tSCilOOLS,   FaIKUOUX,  OUIO 

I  am  IJowanl  Cross,  Ailininisti-ative  Assistant  to  tlie  8ui)oriiit(Mi(k»iit  (»f  Scliools 
hi  Fairborn,  Ohio,  representing?  ^^nl)oH^tendent  Mr.  Kobort  K.  Ritchie,  and  our 
Faii-born  lioard  of  Education. 

•J'he  Fairl)(>ni  City  Schools  are  h)cated  in  Greene  County,  Ohin  and  enconij)asses 
llic  majority  of  the  Wright-Patlerson  Air  Force  Base,  one  of  the  major  Air  Force 
installations  in  the  United  States  and  the  world* 

\\'ri.i?ht-Fatterson  Air  Force  liase  will  have  an  additional  SOO  hon^jinj?  units 
on  base  in  tlie  next  two  years.  3()0  of  these  units  are  now  eonijiloted  and  occu- 
pancy is  in  pro;rress.  Five  hundred  more  housing  iniits  are  out  for  bid. 

Jiy  .some  standards  Fairbox*n  is  not  a  lar^je  city  school  district.  Our  student 
population  is  *.>4l51i  pupils.  Currently  tl)ert»  are  3782  Finlerally  connected  pupils 
in  rair  total  Iv-12  enrollment  which  represents  an  impaction  of  307r 

However,  wo  also  have  3457  pni)iJs  whicli  are  cla.^silied  "H"  t)ui)ils  under  the 
lu'ovisious  of  IMi.  S74.  Of  these  34r>7  pupils  1432  are  depen<lents  of  uiei!il»ers  ut* 
the  uniformed  services  while  the  remaining  2025  •*J?''  pupils  are  dependents  of 
civil  service  cmiiloyces. 

Xoarly  all  news  reports  related  to  the  reduction  or  eliniinaticm  of  the  provi- 
5ions  of  Impact;  Aid  are  si)elled  out  in  dollars  and  cents  to  tit  a  budget.  -My  plea 
is  to  consider  the  P.L.  S74  expenditures  in  terms  of  the  ed u cat i< anil  needs  of  y(»nng- 
sler.s.  One  only  Jias  to  read  the  daily  pai)ers  to  know  there  is  a  national  linanoial 
<-risis  facing  our  jmblic  scliools.  Youngsters  do  not  need  disrupted  school  years, 
and  reduced  programs. 

Greene  County,  Ohio  has  api)ro-\iniately  40%  of  real  property  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  total  anioiuit  exempted  in  Green  County  is  $102,53T,f>30 — the  Fed- 
<*ral  Government's  part  ot:  this  amount  is  approxhnately  $115,202,030  which 
dearly  indicates  the  reason  we  have  a  very  low  tax  base  anil  per  pupil  valuation. 
Therefore,  tlie  local  taxpayers  must  assume  a  heavier  burden  to  have  services 
which  are  needed,  including  a  good  educational  program. 

During  tlie  1071-1J>72  school  year  the  Fairborn  City  Schools  general  oj)e rating 
fund  totaled  »?5,03J),4Ol.  Of  this  total  the  Fairborn  Schools  wqre  entitled  to 
,*i>713,175  under  1\L.  874  and  received  1^512,308  because  of  proration.  Instead  of 
receiving  12%  of  our  general  fund  from  F.L.  874  we  received  8.4%.  (The  State 
Foundation  Program  provides  51%  of  our  operating  funds  and  our  local  portion 
was  41.G%,) 

To  us,  our  conun unity  has  absorbed  their  fair  share  in  the  loss  of  imimct  reve- 
nues. Only  one  time  in  the  past  eighteen  years  have  the  clti;5ons  at  Fairborn  not 
siii)i)orted  a  tax  increase  and  this  occurred  in  1070. 

Another  financial  factor  facing  our  Ohio  Schools  this  year  i>  Wu}  effect  of  "re- 
aijpralsal".  Two  years  ago  reapi)raisal  was  conducted  in  Ohio  and  our  schools 
were  i)rotected  for  one  year  from  loss  du(  to  reappraisal.  However,  this  tax  year 
Fairborn  City  Schools  stand  to  have  their  State  Foundation  njoney  reduced  hy 
.$188,500  which  cQuals  2  mills  on  our  tax  duplicate.  Couple  this  loiss  of  State  Foun- 
dation money  with  the  reduction  of  payment  on  "B*'  x'upHs  and  you  eau  readily 
see  our  schools  face  severe  cutbacks  in  people  or  programs.  Our  loss  for  FY73 
for  3B  civilian  pupils  will  he  about  $317,026  or  an  additional  3  mills  on  our  tax 
duplicate. 

The  basic  premise  of  P.L.  874  and  3B  pupils  allows  for  a  differential  of  pay- 
ment. Inii)act  schools  cannot  absorb  more  cutbacks.  Both  civilian  and  military 
ymvents  cowe  to  our  schools  and  expect  programs  similar  or  eqinil  to  a  previous 
base.  The  xVir  Force  C.H.A.P.  (Children  Have  A  Potential)  is  an  example.  The 
impact  money  is  intended  to  follow  the  child  and  help  meet  the  federal  obliga- 
tion in  educational  terms. 

With  federal  dollars  being  reduced  and  local  taxes,  pro,;erty  and  income,  on 
the  increase,  t})e  federal  government  is  not  meeting  its  o)  ligation  in  reducing  the 
provisions  for  the  B  pupils  in  Impact  School  Districts. 

In  1000  the  Congress  received  the  Battelle  Study  of  874  and  P.L.  815.  In 
Section  5-3  of  that  report  the  following  statement  was  made:  ''Battellp,'  can  find 
no  logic  to  exclude  payment  for  all  **B"  pupils." 

If  one  examines  housing  i)ractices  around  niililary  installations,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  "off-base"  housing  is  desired  where  It  serves  the  government.  This  saves 
land  ptirchase,  construction,  and  nmintenance.  Sometimes  bases  bring  on  the 
establishment  of  trailer  courts — which  are  normally  of  low  tax  evaluation,  but 
the  pupils  are  there  to  educate.  Where  this  development  occurs  the  '"B"  payment 
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£or  liurftct  cliiklren  alyo  coii-slinites  a  more  economical  method  finaiiciiife'  tho 
etluea ti onal  responsibi  1  i ty. 

In  Ohio,  non-resident  military  personnel  do  not  contribute  to  the  State  Income 
Tiix,  by  law.  Having?  slmpping  pnvileife:^  nt  Ba.se  Exchanges  and  other  Base  busi- 
nesses, military  personnel  dci  not  pay  sales  tax,  state  gasoline  tax,  entertainment 
tax,  and  liquor  tax,  which  all  support  tlie  state  and  local  services  including  pub- 
lic schools.  This  same  situation  also  exi.sts  in  other  states  which  are  educating 
the  ''B"  category  yoiuigsters. 

Reviewing  the  past,  the  Congress  has  wisely  seen  the  justification  und  practical 
logic  for  the  authorization  legislation  to  continue  the  provisions  of  "B"  category 
pupils.  If  authorization  is  not  continued  and  Impact  cmmunities  acorss  the  nation 
must  reduce  educational  programs,  the  loss  will  not  be  made  up. 

Considering  the  entire  State  of  Ohio,  Fairborn  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
pupils  of  any  district  in  tlie  State  of  Ohio.  Therefore,  we  respectfully  join  tlie 
Impact  School  Districts  across  our  nation  in  urging  that  you  recommend  continu- 
ation of  I*.L.  SI 4  and  r.L.  S15  without  cripplijig  amendn)ent>;".  or  restrictive  legis- 
lative language. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  public  schools'  obligation  to  educate  the 
Impacted  students  be  matched  with  fiscal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government? 


Statement  ov  Wayxe  Township  Schools,  Daytox,  Ohio 

The  AVayne  Township  School  System  is  a  sul>urban  district  located  in  the 
north  oasr  quadrantujf  the  Dayton-ilontgouiery  County  Oliio  area.  Tlie  district 
is  primarily  residential,  servicing  the  residency  needs  of  Wright  Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  persomiel.  The  pupil  base  has  been  increasing  each  year  since  1953. 
The  present  enrollment  is  865S  students  as  compared  to  524  students  nineteen 
years  ago.  Annual  pupil  growth  is  between  250  and  400  which  prompts  the  need 
for  a  continuous  building  program. 

Students  qvialifying  under  PL874  comprise  approximately  28%  of  the  total 
enrollment.  This  percentage  of  impaction  has  been  rather  constant  for  the  last 
few  years.  The  district  is  confronted  with  a  15%  turn  over  in  student  population 
each  year. 

Operational  funding  for  the  Wayne  Township  Schools  has  always  been  clouded 
in  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  due  to  the  sporadic  nature  of  PLS74  payment. 
Compounding  this  problem  currently  is  the  general  reappraisal  of  real  property 
in  Slontgomery  County,  Ohio  which  will  aflfeet  our  State  School  Foundation 
revenue  beginning  July,  1974.  The  following  table  is  presented  for  operational 
funding  clarification : 
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The  nenly  enacted  Ohio  State  Income  Tax  precludes  the  im«4sihnity  of 
iin  rejise  in  real  estate  taxes  t  ooompensate  for  the  Wayne  Township  School's 
operating  revenue  loss  from  state  and  federal  sources.  A  provision  for  a  10  i^ercent 
reduction  in  property  tax  is  included  in  the  state  inconie  tax  legislation,  however, 
the  remaining  property  tax  bill,  coupled  wirh  the  income  tax  payment,  requires 
nn  annual  tax  outlay  for  Ohio  proi)erty  owners  far  in  excess  of  the  dollar  require- 
hieiit  prior  to  stnte  income  tax  enactment. 

For  example  :  A  proi>ei-ty  ow  ner  In  Wayne  Township  earn'mg  *512.(M)0  annually 
paid  a  property  tax  hill  of  $400  in  1071.  In  1072.  he  paid  a  property  tax  of  .$400 
less  10  percent  or  $360.  However,  the  state  income  tax  was  co^lce^ed  in  1972 
which  repre.<eiited  an  additional  tax  outlay  of  approximately  $200.  Thus,  the 
property  owner  actually  paid  a  oomhined  tax  hill  of  $5()0  in  1S»T2. 

In  closiiig:.  the  extension  and  100  percent  funding  of  PL  S74  Is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  Wayne  Townshii)  Scliool  District.  Tlie  dual  loss  of  state  founda- 
tion and  1*L  s74  funds  will  place  an  unreasonahle  hunlen  on  the  hH*al  economy. 
^^*ithout  «iuestion.  unless  we  receive  continued  Federal  fundin;^  for  school 
ojterutinn.  st-rious  fiscal  conse<incnces  liehefore  us. 


Sr.iTKMKXT  OF  KlCXXETII  E.  ClKRPI.VL.  CHAIRMAN,  SCHOOI.  C'oMMITlKi:;  ClFICOPEE 

ri'RI.IC  SCUOOLS.  ilASS. 

Honorable  Chnirman  and  Meudiers  of  the  Committee : 

I  sincerely  wiyJi  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Committee  for 
the  opportuidty  ('f  appearing  hefore  you  to  present  information  in  sn])port  of 
I'.L.  S74  whii'h  is  of  extreme  iniportance  to  my  local  sdiool  district  of  Chicof^eo. 
Massacliusetts.  of  extreme  importance  to  th^  Commomvealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  extreme  importance  to  the  New  England  area  and  the  entire  nation. 

The  Federal  Government  took  hy  condemnation  3,140  acres,  approxhnately  five 
sQuare  milei^  of  hind  located  in  Cliicopee  for  the  purpose  of  c<mst rtK-tin.tr  an  air- 
field now  known  as  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  The  taking  of  this  land,  naturally. 
n'suUed  in  the  assessed  valuation  in  income  to  the  City  l>eing  reduced.  PuhlU' 
I.jiw  .S74  greatly  assists  in  the  area  of  local  financing  of  schools. 

Without  going  into  a  lengthy  detail  aj-^  to  the  effect  this  law  has  upon  tlie 
fiscal  structure  in  the  city  of  Chicoiiee.  our  student  enrollment  as  of  this  past 
October  was  12.015.  of  which  2.S43  or  22.(1  per  cent  were  Federally-connected 
students:  2.2r:i  residing  on  Fedenil  property;  and  012  pupils  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  Federal  proi>erty  but  the  pupil  not  residing  (m  Federal  property. 

Chicopee  has  been  penalized  in  that  the  total  of  "A*s"  has  heeu  less  than  2o 
per  cent  of  the  school  enrollment  in  the  district. 

We  feel  thnt  the  education  received  l»y  the  students  of  military  iM*rsonuel  is 
eipial  in  (pmlity  to  those  residents  of  the  city  of  Chicopee.  Our  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture is  ef'Ulvalent  in  both  cases,  yet  Chicopee  receives  00  iiercent  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  educate  thepx*  students. 

The  ]>« rents  of  students  classified  in  the  '*B*'  category  are  employed  on  mili- 
tary property  that  does  not  produce  local  taxable  revenue.  Tlieir  plnce  of  resi- 
dency, in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  outside  the  State,  eliminating  a  taxable  source 
of  revenue. 

Howev<'r.  P.L.  .^74  reimburses  Chicopee  r»0  per  cent  of  our  full  entitlement  on 
Clasj-*  •*B*\  Yet.  Chicopee  expends  $620.08  per  pupil  in  order  to  educate  all 
residents  in  the  City. 

T'nder  the  present  P.L.  ,^74  legislation,  the  city  of  Chicopee  has  been  authorized 
an  entitlement  for  fiscal  1074.  ajuounting'to  $1,208,247.00.  to  be  used  in  reducing 
local  taxntion  ft»r  the  general  maintenance  of  the  schools.  The  total  hudget 
amount  requested  from  January  to  December  1973  is  $11,400,317.14.  Without 
IMj.  874  funds,  it  would  he  necessary  to  increase  the  Iocl.  real  estate  tax  approxi- 
mately .Sir»  to  offset  this  loss.  Because  of  increflse<l  school  costs,  a  tax  increase 
is  evident  this  current  year.  A  reduction  in  P.L.  874  would  further  comiK)nnd  this 
prnhkMii. 

Elimination  or  reduction  in  P.L.  874  would  be  foolhardy  and  create  further 
thiancial  problems  for  the  city  of  Chicopee* 

The  loss  of  P.L.  874  would  create  a  chaotic  local  tax  condition*  and  I  am 
certain  this  is  true  of  many  communities  and  school  districts  across  the  nation. 
Ill  Massachusetts  alone,  there  are  four  districts  receiving  P.L.  874  money  in 
excess  of  H  million.  They  are:  Chicopee,  Bourne,  Ayer,  and  Boston.  The  local 
coumiunlties  of  the  Northeast,  having  Federal  installations  located  in  and 
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near  fhoin.  have  rrmie  to  (loponcl  uiioii  P.L.  874  fniuls  to  provide  quality  oduca- 
tion.  Tills  linv  should  be  extondcHl  and  full  fiindintr  provid(»d. 

Ill  tlie  six  New  England  States  of  Coiineetieut.  Maine,  Ma.s{?acliasolts.  New 
Ilanipsliire.  Khode  Island,  and  Verinoiit.  there  are  a])proximately  IS.OOO  students 
in  Category  "A"  and  approximately  81.000  students  in  Category  "15 '\  A  tax  loss 
of  well  over  $25  million  of  Federal  funds  to  edueatiou  in  New  Enprland  in  liscral 
1J>74  would  severely  impair  the  p"oper  inaint(»iiaiic-e  and  operation  of  these  nearly 
400  seliool  districts  of  Xew  England. 

The  school  districts  of  New  England  have  always  supported  and  provided 
(piality  education  for  all  its  youth.  Tlie  city  of  Chicnjiee  has  always  provided 
equally  all  educational  advantages  for  those  living  at  W-?stover  Air  Force  Base 
as  Chicopee's  own!  In  order  to  continue  providing  quality  education  for  all  the 
youth  of  the  City,  it  is  neces«ary  to  continue  V.Jj.  874.  Restrictions  or  changes 
as  1) reposed  by  the  President  for  the  next  fiscal  year  most  certainly  will  lessen 
file  quality  of  education  in  the  many  school  districts  of  our  Nation  receiving  snp- 
Ijort  through  V.L.  S74.  Few  alternatives  remain  in  the  gaining  of  adequate  fund- 
ing for  education.  The  Nation  turns  to  The  Congress  of  the  United  States-  for 
support. 


Statltmext  of  Vii.  JA^^KS  McDoxAi.n,  Si'pkkixtkxdkxt.  FALLiutooK  I\mox 
limn  Sciioor.  Distjiict  Fallbkook,  Calik. 

Section  2  of  P.L.  874  affects  approximately  one  linndrcd  tifty  (ino)  school 
distiicts  located  in  twenty-two  (22)  states  throughout  the  United  Stares. 

In  order  to  qualify  under  this  section  of  the  impat^t  aid  law,  a  school  district 
must  meet  the  following  criteria  : 

1.  A  substantial  reduction  in  local  revenue  by  reason  of  acquisition  of  Heal 
Property  by  the  United  States  must  have  occurred. 

2.  The  property  was  accjuired  by  transfer  and  not  by  exchange  since  1J)SS. 

3.  Tlie  assessed  valuation  of*  such  property  represents  10%  or  more  of  the 
assesfed  valuation  of  all  realty  in  the  district  at  time  or  times  nt'  transfer. 

4.  The  acquisition  has  imposed  on  the  school  district  a  snl)stantial  and  c(ui- 
tinning  financial  burden. 

Well  over  33Mi%  of  the  school  districts  that  qualify  for  an  ontitleniout  under 
Section  2  of  PL  874  do  not  qualify  under  any  other  section  of  the  law  and 
therefore  depend  upon  this  section  as  the  sole  source  of  Impact  aid. 

Loss  in  assessed  valuation  to  the  various  school  districts  around  the  country 
because  of  federal  acquisition  of  real  property  naturally  will  vary  tremendously. 
One  survey  shows  the  loss  of  assessed  valuation  of  Section  2  applicants  to  range 
from  a  low  of  10%  to  a  high  of  81%.  In  the  cases  of  the  comniunities  of  Fallbroolc 
and  Oceanside.  California,  the  loss  was  very  high  since  the  very  valuable 
coastal  land  was  removed  from  both  school  districts.  In  many  cases  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  has  completely  isolated  the  communities  and  bioclxed  future 
economic  growth.  The  remaining  taxable  property,  therefore,  has  not  increased 
in  value  as  it  would  have  had  the  federal  acquisition  of  property  not  taken 
idace.  As  a  result,  many  school  districts  depend  upon  Section  2  of  P.Ti.  874 
as  a  major  source  of  income. 

The  net  entitlements  for  the  Section  2  school  districts  are  a  relative  minor 
portion  of  the  total  appropriation  for  impact  aid.  Wliile  the  amount  of  money 
is  not  large  compared  with  the  total  for  the  entire  P.Ij.  »S74  legislation;  tlie 
impact  upon  the  individual  school  districts  involved  is  tremendous. 

Section  2  of  P.L.  874  is  in  no  way^a  double  payment  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  All  other  Federal  and  State'' revenues  (including  other  SectiouK  of  P.L. 
874)  are  deducted  before  an  entitlement  is  established. 

2.  All  recipients  have  had  substantial  an>,ouiits  of  real  proiierty  removed  from 
their  tax  rolls. 

3.  Section  2  entitlements  are  distrihnfod  upon  a  **]oss-iieed"  ratio. 

4.  The  distribution  formula  has  a  hniU-in  local  tax  effort  test. 

5.  All  recipients  must  demonstrate  a  c«ontinuing  financial  burden  resulfing 
from  federal  activities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Section  2  entitlements  are  based  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  government  property  involved  and  not 
that  of  the  improved  value. 

I  urge  the  committee's  favorable  reaction  to  the  continuation  of  Section  2 
in  any  authorization  legislation  that  is  now  being  considered,  or  will  be  in  the 
future. 
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Stati:mi:xt  of  Cmaki.ik  Akixs.  {^r:pKiiixrKxiii:N*r.  IIahdix  Coi  xtv  TrnMr 
Sciioor.R,  Elizahktutowv,  Kv. 

Mr,  C*iiairni:in  ixud  inenihors  of  tlie  Commiftco.  T  nin  C'liarlie  A  kins.  Super- 
inloiuloiit  of  rlio  Hardin  County  Schools,  ElizaI)etlito\vn.  K(Mitncl<.v.  Air.  Cliair- 
man.  I  wisli  to  tlianU  tlio  committee  for  allowinjr  mo  thQ  opportunity  to  mako 
tliis  statouient. 

Since  liKVj.  I  iiavo  worked  in  tlio  Hardin  f.Vauity  system  as  a  teaeljor.  Direi-tor 
<tf  Pupil  Personnel,  principal  and.  for  flie  last  tlire(>  and  one-lialf  years,  as 
Superintendent.  Durinir  tliis  time,  I  have  seen  Hardin  County  underjro  a  ixivtxi 
deal  of  eliauL'-e. 

l*rior  to  AVorld  War  II.  Hardin  County  was  ji  rather  typical  icounty  iu  central 
Kentucky.  With  the  expansion  of  the  Fort  Knox  Army  Post  during  Jind  foMow- 
iufr  World  War  TI.  our  population  j?:rowth  was  tremendous.  Our  county  was 
chanjced  drastically  by  this  federal  activity.  We  hecame  a  bedroom  comnuuiity 
for  military  people  stationed  at  Fort  Knox,  and  for  civilians  who  found  (»mp]oy- 
inenr  at  the  post.  This  chancre  hroujrht  us  hundreds  of  additional  school  children 
to  educate  and  iusuflicient  funds  f(n-  housinfr  and  operating  a  minimum  ju-osram 
of  instruction.  Student  population  in  the  Hardin  County  schools  increased  fnan 
300  to  noO  students  a  year. 

The  activities  of  the  federal  govern  men  t  at  Fort  Knox  has  au  oliservahle. 
direct  on  all  facets  of  the  area.  The  total  makeup  of  our  iiopulation  is 
directly  affected  hy  the  impact,  Keen  use  most  of  the  military  impact  falls  in 
au  ai^e  I'unjre  that  has  school -a Re  children,  we  have  an  abnormal  ratio  of  school 
population  to  the  general  population.  Because  of  on -post  Imusiufr  practices, 
over  Oo^r  of  our  military  i)eople  come  from  the  non-commission  ranks.  T1h» 
mobile  nature  of  this  population  sives  us  an  annual  turnover  rate  of  over  2^)^/r. 
This  multiplies  our  record  recpurements  and  is  related  to  many  of  our  student 
adjustment  proldems.  In  the  area  ad.iacent  to  Fort  Knox,  where  approximately 
SO  i)ercent  of  our  impact  population  reside,  we  find  commercial  ])roperty  devel«)|h 
nient  beinjr  dictated  by  commercial  activities  conducted  on  post.  Husinesses  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  iu  a  normal  city  of  i:>.000  to  in.OOO  do  not  exist. 
In  the  Ra  del  iff -Vine  Grove  area,  medical  fjACilities  are  ])raetically  absent,  hardly 
,'iuy  entertainment  and  recreational  estnblishmeuts  exist,  and  an  extremely 
small  number  of  retail  businesses  are  opera  tin;;  for  a  community  this  siy.(». 
Also,  industry  is  absent  iu  this  area.  Commercial  development  in  the  community 
cannot  pay  local  taxes  and  compete  with  these  same  types  of  businesses  that 
operate  tax  free  on  the  military  post.  This  directly  affects  the  commercial 
assessments  and  the  total  tax  base  for  the  school  district. 

Another  example  of  the  direct  effect  of  Fort  Knox  on  the  Hardin  County 
school  district  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  mobile  housing.  Hardin  County 
has  8.827  mobile  homes.  Most  of  these  mobile  Immes  are  located  adjacmit  to  or 
near  the  militai-iv  ))Ost  and  are  occupied  by  military  personnel.  Of  these.  8.^:27 
mobile  lionies.  oidy  2.08S  appear  on  the  tax  rolls.  If  all  of  these  mobile  hr)mes 
were  on  the  tax  rolls,  it  would  result  in  an  average  payment  of  $12.50  per  mobile 
home.  Since  military  personnel  are  not  re*iuired  to  list  their  homes  for  tax 
purposes,  the  net  result  is  less  revenue  than  this  per  trailer. 

Tt  is  our  feeling  that  the  mobile  nature  of  the  military  population  has  l)een 
the  jnajor  cause  of  our  tremendous  growtli  in  mobile  homes  and.  is  a  direct 
resuU.  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  government.  This  effect  on  our  district, 
counted  with  the  rapid  growth  iu  piunl  population,  has  resulted  in  a  dilution 
of  the  tax  base  per  pupil  for  the  Hardin  County  school  district.  To  substantiate 
this  statement.  I  iiu-lude  below  the  county  school  systems  in  our  immediate 
area  and  the  tax  assessments  per  child  for  each  district  for  FY-72. 

Tar  (tsuFSH- 
incuts  per 

School  districts :  r^'Pil 

Xelsou  County   80.000 

Green  County   87,800. 

Breckinridge  Comity  33.300 

Taylor  County  81.804 

Larue  Comity—  2R.  224 

Bullitt  County  2K0Ai) 

Grayson  County  I__  20.  204 

Hart  County  25.  702 

Marion  County  25.  000 

Hardin  Countv  24*571 

Meade  County  23,  SOO 
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I  woulO  like  to  point  out  that  there  ai)j)eai-s  to  he  a  rehitionsliin  borwi-oii  tlic 
extent  of  impact  juul  the  reduction  in  per  pupil  tax  base.  Meade  County  and 
Ilurdin  County  are  the  only  two  heavily  impact  districts  in  this  jrroup.  AVitli 
the  exception  of  imi)act  conditions,  Hea(ie  and  Hardin  Counties  have  been  very 
comparable  with  the  other  counties  listed. 

The  IJardin  County  School  System  has  done  everything  possible  to  helj)  itself 
liuancially  at  the  local  level.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  it  has  levied  the  luaxiuiuni 
(axes  allowed  by  law.  It  has  courinually  issued  revenue  lumds  to  the  maxinium, 
and  in  some  instances  have  received  peruiission  to  exceed  the  limit  that  is  per- 
mitted by  law  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  To  provide  an  adecpuite 
projirraui  of  educalioji  for  the  local  students  of  Uardiji  County  and  for  (hose  stu- 
dents wlio  were  placed  in  Hardin  County  because  of  the  activities  of  the  federal 
government,  the  local  board  of  education  has  also  levied  a  3%  jrross  sales  tax  on 
utility  l)ills,  which  was  nuule  possible  by  the  state  legislature  six  years  ajro. 

Public  I.aw  874  and  81.5  have  been  iini)ortant  factors  in  dealing  with  (mr 
rapid  ^yrowth  and  developJueUv.  Without  the  aid  of  these  laws,  the  children  native 
to  Hardin  County  and  the  children  of  many  military  people  and  ;rovenuuent 
employees  wcndd  not  ln;ve  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  schools  with  a  (puUity 
educaiional  projjcram.  This  legislation  has  allowed  local  scliool  aiithorities  to 
spend  the  numey  to  provide  the  best  program  possii)le  for  the  child  re  a  of  Hardin 
County  iiml  fen*  those  children  who  come  to  Hardin  County  because  of  Ihe  fedtu-al 
activities. 

Since  my  association  wUh  the  board  of  education  in  Hardin  County,  they 
have  done  everything  possible  to  obtain  the  greatest  local  revenue  support,  yet 
they  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  oldigations  brought  ui>on  them  by  a  constantly 
expanding  scJjool  population. 

Ilardin  County*s  current  tinancial  si( nation  continues  to  be  the  same  as  it  has 
for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Even  with  874  and  815  funds,  over  the  i>ast  22  years,  Hardin  Cour^y  students 
have  experienced  overcrowded  conditions  and  double  sessions  because  of  the 
lack  of  space.  X*artial  and  limited  funding  of  S74  has  been  a  con tribu ting  factor 
for  this  situation. 

Presently,  we  have  one  new  building  program  in  the  plannitig  stage:  l)ut,  due 
to  the  lack  of  funds,  we  are  unable  to  develop  this  to  fully  meet  our  needs.  Wo 
cannrtt  see  any  new  money  for  building  in  the  near  future,  but  we  do  see  continued 
growtli  in  our  student  population.  Our  instructional  program  and  other  areas 
of  oi)eration  are  equally  inadequate. 

Hardin  County  is  considered  by  Kentucky *s  standards  to  be  operating  a  good 
educational  program  for  all  its  students.  Our  average  expenditure  i>er  pupil  in 
ADA  is  .$594.49.  The  national  average  is  $1,010.13  per  pupil.  It  is  likely  that 
many  of  our  students  come  from  other  school  districts  wliose  expenditures  reacli 
or  exceed  the  national  average.  A  reduction  in  Hardin  County*s  874  allotment 
would  make  this  expenditure  per  pupil  difference  even  greater  than  at  present. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  prove  what  conditions  would  be  in  Hardin  County 
if  neither  impact  nor  Impact  Aid  existed.  However,  it  is  possible  to  ligure  non- 
impact jmpulation  and  non-impacfc  revenue  for  the  district.  Wc  feel  that  the 
results  of  this  calculation  tend  to  prove  a  definite  obligation  of  the  federal 
government.  By  dividing  the  pupil  population  and  also  our  revenue,  it  is  possible 
to  nifike  a  valid  evaluation  of  financial  conditions  had  we  not  been  affected  by 
any  federal  activity.  In  nuiking  this  calculation,  we  did  the  following  things: 

1.  We  subtracted  the  Impact  Aid  pupils  froui  our  total  population. 

2.  We  su1>tracted  the  Impact  Aid  funds  for  FY-72. 

3.  We  subtracted  local  property  tax  assessments  associated  with  impact . 
families. 

4.  We  divided  the  results  of  these  calculations  by  the  number  of  remaining 
non-impact  students. 

This  caUndation  gave  us  a  per  pupil  revenue  figure  for  non-impact  students  of 
.*iJ777.27.  Our  per  pupil  revenue  presently  with  impact  fniids  included  is  .^594.40 
per  pupil.  It  is  reasonalile  to  assume  that  we  would  have  an  advantage  of 
$184.78  i>er  ympil  if  neither  impact  nor  Impact  Aid  existed. 

We  do  admit  thai  these  federal  activities  have  had  a  positive  effect  on  the 
ecoiu)niy  of  the  area.  However,  it  has  not  been  in  a  form  that  could  be  tapped 
by  a  local  board  of  education  and  has  liad  negligible  effect  on  school  finances. 

We  conclude  that  the  activities  of  the  federal  government  continue  to  result 
in  conditions  that  reduce  our  tax  revenue  per  child.  It  is  our  contention  that  these 
conditions  arc  a  direct  result  of  the  activities  of  the  federal  government  and  that 
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this  coiistitntos  a  just  oblijratioii  on  the  jiart  of  tho  federal  jrovorninoiit  to  the  hn't\\ 
district.  AVe  further  coiichide  that,  with  our  present  revenue  i)er  pupil  of  }ii594.41). 
a  reduction  in  Impact  Aid  at  this  time  would  make  it  imi)Ossible  for  us  to 
maintain  any  semblance  of  an  adequate  educational  program.  I  contend  that  the 
{Students  who  are  in  our  district  because  of  directives  of  the  federal  government, 
should  be  entitled  to  an  average  program  of  instruction.  It  is  my  oinnion  that 
this  nation  can  afford  to  provide  its  children  with  reasonable  educational  oppor- 
tunities. I  feel  that  the  federal  government  should  meet  its  obligations  to  those 
people  who  come  to  our  district  because  of  federal  activity  and  that  local  tax- 
payers should  not  be  expected  to  assume  an  obhgation  which  is  rightly  that  of 
the  federal  government. 

T  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee. I  will  appreciate  your  consideration  on  these  matters  that  mean  so  much 
for  our  children  and  for  our  future. 

!Mr.  Eldred.  Thank  you,  INIr.  Chairman.  If  I  may,  T  would  like  to 
tliank  the  chainnan  and  committee  on  belialf  of  all  of  us  for  being 
privileged  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  make  my  comments  very  bi'ief  and  of  a 
/general  nature  on  the  basic  premises  of  impact  law,  after  which  Dr. 
Fish  on  my  left  has  some  very  fine  research  woi*k  that  has  been  pulled 
from  both  the  Battelle  repoii  and  Stanfoi'd  research  report  of  recent 
years. 

Following  him,  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  some  local  effects  of 
proposals  and  the  impact  aid  bill.  The  basic  premise  of  impact  aid  is 
that  it  has  and  continues  to  cause  an  influx  of  people  into  a  conimunity, 
these  people  requiring  services  because  of  their  presence  there,  this 
influx  having  been  caused  by  the  impact  of  a  Federal  installation,  be 
it  military  or  otherwise,     .  * 

This  Federal  installation  though  would  remove  from  the  local 
governmental  agencies  that  item  necessary  to  supply  the  ser\'ices  re- 
quired to  the  people  there.  That'itein  that  is  removed  from  the  local 
community  is  that  which  I  call  a  com])lete  tax.  base.  A  complete  tax 
base  being  comprised  not  only  of  the  local  property  tax,  but  State 
income  and  corporate  taxes*  from  which  the  State  gets  re\'enue  for 
their  share  of  financing  local  educational  programs. 

The  present  impact  aid  law  was  established  20-odd  years  ago.  It  is 
jnst  as  justifiable  today,  if  not  more  so.  as  it  was  then.  It  is  a  inoi'c 
reasonable  law  in  lieu  of  taxes  would  have  been  in  that  the  law  pro- 
vides for  services  rendered. 

Take  my  own  district.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pay  my  dis- 
trict in  lieu  of  tax  for  properties  removed.  I  would  get  considerably 
more  monej^  than  I  now  do  under  the  impact  aid  program. 

However,  my  neighboring  district  to  the  .south,  which  educates 
approximately' three  times  the  number  of  children  that  I  do,  would 
receive  no  money  whatsoever  as  the  taxable  base  removed  is  nor  within 
their  local  governmeutal  boundaries  althon<rh  it  is  witjiin  the  area  of 
boundaries  which  would  have  orderly  provided  money  to  the  State. 

These  boundaries,  local,  as  they  were  established  many  years  ago, 
may  have  miade  sense  then.  Today  they  are  a  little  unrealistic  and  it 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  which  industry  or  which  .services  arc 
imposed  on  or  required  by  whom. 

Federal  Government  in  establishing  facilities  in  an  area  should  be 
no  different  than  General. Electric.  It  should  be  no  diflerent  than  any 
other  business  property  owner  or  any  other  homeowner. 

They  should  pay  their  fair  pro-rate  share  of  the  cost  of  ])roviding 
sei'vices  due  to  their  presence  in  the  community.  The  alternative  left  to 
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the  local  communities,  should  the  Federal  Government  decide  not  to 
share  in  the  cost  that  they  have  imposed  on  local  governmental 
agencies,  is  the  one  either  to  reduce  services  on  the  local  level,  which 
in  the  case  we  are  talking  about,  educational  services,  would  be  to  cut 
back  in  programs,  or  to  so  drastically  cut  programs  that  probably 
they  should  have  been  eliminated  because  they  would  no  longer  be 
effective. 

The  alternative,  other  than  tliat,  is  to  tax  those  other  participants  in 
the  local  community  to  make  up  for  that  portion  of  the  taxes  applic- 
able, but  not  forthcoming  from  tlie  Federal  Government. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  slioiild  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  be  a  participant  in  local  connnunities, 
that  they  become  a  full  participant  in  those  communities,  that  they 
should  share  fully,  be  it  for  better  or  for  woi*se,  and  tliat  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  ask  to  be  a  special  nonpaying  resident  in  the 
conimunity  that  it  now  resides  in  due  to  its  activities. 

I  would  now  propose,  Mr.- Chairman,  to  introduce  Dr.  Fish  and 
])roceed  with  the  panel  and  tlien  afford  the  committee  the  opportunity 
of  asking  us  all  questions  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  to  not  dra^^* 
this  out  and  to  eliminate  duplication.  With  your  permission.  Dr.  Fish. 

jNIr.  Fisir.  Thank  you.  M}^  nam^-  is  David  Fish,  director  of  special 
j)rojects  for  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  and  chairman  of  the 
California  League  of  Federal  Aided  School  District.  I  am  modifying 
niy  i^emarks  in  the  interest  of  responding  to  the  chairman  slightly. 

I  would  like  to  saj^  regarding  the  special  re^•enue  sharing  that  we 
have  a  great  concern  about  this  as  we  view  the  proposal,  which,  of 
course,  we  ha^•c  not  seen  the  linal  wording  and  we  realize  its  our 
revenue  which  is  proposed  to  be  shared. 

We  are  not  too  happy  about  that.  We  also  see  some  things  which 
directly  conflict  with  form  that  impact  aid  represents. 

I  am  relatively  new  in  this  field  and  my  background  is  different 
from  nny  of  these  men  who  have  worked  on  it  over  the  years.  I  went 
back  and  read  the  material  on  the  acts,  I  realize  much  of  this  material 
you  liave  heard  before.  The  1970  material  and  then  the  two  reports 
which  the  Federal  Government  paid  over  $400,000  to  produce  on 
impact  aid  and  I  want  to  restrict  my  comments  to  that  part  very 
shortly.  One  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  impact  aid  and  wh}^  we 
like  it  so  much  is  not  just  the  matter  of  the  money.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts are  sti*apped  for  cash  and  that  is  true.  But  it  is  a  reform.  It  is  an 
answer  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  responsibility  that  it  has 
incurred  in  local  connnunities. 

To  quote  from  one  of  the  reports:  "Bused  on  the  law  itself,  the 
L-^nited  States  has  become  an  industrial  landlord  or  businessman  in 
niany  connnunities  of  tlie  Nation  without  accepting  responsibility  of 
the  normal  citizen  in  the  community  because  property  under  Federal 
ownership  or  control  is  generally  not  subject  to  local'  taxation,'* 

Public  LaM'  874  and '815  were  designed  to  correct  this  condition 
with  regard  to  tlie  financial  burdens  imposed  upon  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  failure  to  fund  815  for  the  last  4  years  has  meant  in  San 
Diego,  with  the  building  of  1,500  new  military  homes  and  na^'al 
housing,  that  2.000  children  arc  being  bused  several  miles  to  schools. 

When  tlie  Federal  Government  does  not  meet  its  responsibility,  the 
children  feel  the  effect.  I  admire  the  committee  of  Congress  that 
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'originally  estahlisliecl  this  act  luicause  tlioy  dii-ectetl  it  to  i)i'ovi(le 
sorvitvs.  Also,  I  would  like  to  <ro  ahead  u  little  further  and  tliink 
.uhout  the  benefits  of  this  bill.  This  is  not  categorical  aid.  It  provides 
for  local  conti'ol.  It  doesn't  provide  for  very  expensive  Inireuncracy, 
cither  here  or  at  home  in  school  districts. 

Our  scliool  district  has  two  clerks  who  Inindle  the  program.  It  is 
un  excellent  way.  Also  03ic  of  the  things  where  it  is  difTci'ent  from 
special  i-evenne  shai'ing  is  what  we  are  experiencing  with  title  I  now, 
special  revenue  sharing  wlien  ju'oposing  another  level  of  bureaucracy 
at  Stwto  level,  betweeeu  the  source  of  the  funds  and  children  who 
benefit. 

Wo  ha^•e  hit  prol)lems  on  tliat.*AYe  just  found  out  this  M-eek  and  I 
am  to  I'eceive  a  letter  today  that  the  State  in  dealing  with  title  I  this 
year  and  because  of  the  jn'oblem  with  continuing  I'esolution  has  just 
told  us  we  will  lose  fit>m  tlie  current  year  entitlement,  0.60  percent. 

With  A  budget  like  ours,  this  is  a  disaster.  That  was  the  State  level 
intervening  between  the  national  and  the  disti'ict.  Al.so  the  points  of 
Public  Law  874:  are  basic  and  they  j\rc  included  in  the  reports. 

I  Avant  to  mention  that  the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
school  tlistricts  with  amounts  equal  to  what  they  should  have  received 
if  the  Federal  GoA-ernment  had  been  a  private  taKpayiuo:  enterprise. 
This  is  directly  from  the  Stanfoi'd  report  of  1005.  Nothing  has  changed. 
The  Federal  Government  spent  a  gi'cat  deal  of  money  achieving  these 
report  results. 

After  we  go  from  past  category  A.  which  is  so  ovbious  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  category  A.  we  come  to  category  B.  B  is 
funded  at  half  of  the  A  level.' It  is  Iniilt  on  the  assumption  there  is 
property  tax  money  gcnei'jited  by  the  local  jn^operty  holders,  the  resi- 
dences. This  is  true.  Fifty -perrait  level  holds  out  on  the  basis  of  a 
montlrs  research. 

The  Battelle  report  concluded  that  it  can  find  no  logic  to  exclude 
pfiyments  for  all  R  pupils.  Analysis  of  economic  burden  developed 
in  chapter  2  indicates  that  circumstances  do  exist  where  o~R  pupils 
alone  place  a  burden  upon  the  school  system. 

The.  Stanford  report  concluded:  "There  is  no  justification  in  prin- 
ci])le  for  the  exclnrliuo*  of  3-B  pupils  from  the  category  of  ])ayment.'' 

All  right.  I  would  like  to  wind  up  with  a  very  few  comments  about 
the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  problem.  To  ])t[y  in  lieu  of  taxes  woidd  be 
a  step  baokwaixl.  Public  Law  874  is  good  law  because  it  follows  the 
child.  School  district  boundaries  don't  make  a  lot  of  economic  sense.  .  .. 

Also  some  Federal  installations  simply  don't  generate  childreii — 
cemeteries,  for  example.  It  is  the  cliildren  we  are  trying  to  serve.  Also 
we  have  been  criticized  many  times  because  of  a  few  extreme  examples. 
We  have  heard  of  Montgomery  County  man}^  many  times.  Mont- 
gomei'A''  County,  Md.,  gets  ap]:)i'oximatel3^  1  pei'cent  of  the  national 
total  for  impact  aid»  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  is  a  huge  school  dis- 
trict. It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  And  remember,  impact  aid 
is  not  based  upon  a  needs  assessment  in  terms  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage. 

There  fire  other  ai^eas  of  the  public  law  in  which  this  committee  and 
other  branches  of  the  Congi^ess  have  met  that  responsibility.  In  en- 
dorsing the  Battelle  repoi*t  and  Stanford  report  I  wouldn't  want  to 
carry  that  too  far. 
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One  of  tlie  reconunenclations  is  that  tlie  f Luidliig  sliould  only  go  for 
the  pnmary  M'age  earner.  I  hope  that  the  coinniittee  does  not  consider 
this  seriously  becanse  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  this  day 
of  women's  lib  of  determining  the  relative  merit  of  a  man  and  wife 
contribution  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  family.  I  thmk  that  would 
be  rough  for  us  to  dc 

TJuis  w^e  conclude  tliat  Piiblic  Lrm'  874  is  a  defensible  although  un- 
usual piece  of  Federal  legislation,  that  it  is  propei'ly  conceived  in 
terms  of  relieving  burdens  imposed  upon  school  districts  that  educate 
Federal  pupils  and  permanent  payments  being  justified. 

The  burden  as  defined  by  Public  Law  874  relates  entirely  to  the  needs 
of  each  district  as  expressed  by  its  own  level  of  effort.  Thus  the  bur- 
den tends  to  be  gi*eater  in  rich  than  in  poor  districts.  This  concept  of 
burden  does  not  take  into  account  educational  needs  wliicJi  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  some  educational  standards  or  goals.  This,  task 
has  been  delegated  to  the  title  II  Public  Law  81M0. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you  just  for  a  moment.  Con- 
gressman Bo  Ginn  of  Georgia  has  to  leave,  and  he  would  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement.  Come  around,  Congressman  Gimi.  We  M-elcome  you 
here,  and  we  would  like  to  have  your  views.  Without  objection  your 
prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record.  Go  aliead  and  sum- 
marize your  statement. 

[The  document  referred  to  follows.] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Bo  Ginn,  a  Repuesentativh  in  Congress  From  the  State  of 

Georgia 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  give  you  my  views  concerning  the 
Impact  Aid  funds  of  P.L.  874. 

Very  briefly,  I  want  to  express  to  you  the  importance  of  this  program  to  my 
own  District  and  to  point  out  that  any  changes  that  would  reduce  this  type  of 
funding  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  many  local  school  systems. 

In  my  own  District  in  Southeast  Georgia,  the  Impact  Aid  program  is  vitally 
Important  to  the  Brunswick  area  and  to  Savannah  and  several  communities 
near  Savannah. 

In  the  Glynn  County  School  System  that  serves  Brunswick,  Impact  Aid 
money  amounts  to  about  $350,000  per  year  and  comes  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  Glynco  Naval  Air  Station.  In  Chatham  County  at  Savannah,  the  amount 
of  funding  is  about  $3^.000  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  federal  facilities  in  the 
area„the  largest  being  the  Hunter  Army  Air  Field. 

In  nearby  Liberty  County,  the  presence  of  the  huge  Ft.  Stewart  Army  facility 
entitled  the  school  system  to  about  $300,000  in  to  pact  Aid  money  last  year. 

Mr,  Chairmar .  in  all  of  these  communities,  the  school  systems  are  being  run  on 
a  budget  that  u.iows  no  luxuries  and  allows  no  margin  of  error.  In  Savannah, 
for  example,  the  school  system  budget  this  year  does  not  allocate  a  single  dollar 
for  capital  improvements,  the  first  such  constraint  in  more  than  three  decades. 

Simply  stated,  a  reduction  in  fluids  for  these  systems  will  mean  either  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  education  or  an  increase  in  the  already  grossly  overbur- 
dened local  property  tax  system. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  deals  with  the  Category  B  pupils  under  the 
Impact  Aid  program.  This,  of  course,  pertains  to  Impact  money  for  students  of 
parents  w^lio  work  at  federal  installations,  but  who  own  their  own  homes  and  thus 
pay  local  taxes, 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  this  section  of  P.L.  874  on  the 
grounds  that  the  families  of  Category  B  students  are  paying  their  taxes  just 
like  everyone  else.  The  critics  say  that  the  government  is  just  icing  the  cake  for 
local  school  systems  in  this  situation,  and  is  doing  the  Icing  at  the  expense  of 
non-Impact  Aid  areas  that  have  a  severe  need  for  federal  education  funds. 
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^Ir.  Chainnan,  tlio  Gl.vnu  Comity  school  system  luis  studii'd  tliat  ciitieism 
'fjuile  curefnll.y  ami  concliulod  tluit  taxes  fi-oiii  hoiiu'ownors  provide  only  about 
half  of  their  school  fuiuls.  The  remaindor  comes  from  taxes  on  business  and 
industrial  property. 

If  the  Glynco  Naval  Air  Station  ^yas  refjuired  to  pay  taxes  on  its  proi)orty  at 
the  current  tax  rate,  the  Glynn  County  School  system  would  receive  about 
$7r)0,0(X)  annually  instead  of  the  800,000  it  now  receives  throupjh  Impact  Aid. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  lUtle  room  for  argument  about  the  necessity  of  Impact 
Aid  money.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  wliether  or  not  the  federal  ;rov(?rnmenfc  is  pre- 
pared to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  and  imy  its  own  way.  If  not,  then  the 
Con;j:ress  should  be  ready  to  stand  up  before  the  American  people  and  tell  tlu^m 
the  truth.  The  Congress  should  be  i)repared  to  explain  that  a  federal  installa- 
tion is  a  drain  on  a  local  community,  and  it  is  a  bad  neighbor  that  refuses  to 
pay  its  own  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  the  C(mgress  or  the  peoi)le  are  ready  to  make  that  assert  urn. 
I  urge  the  morabers  of  tlie  Committee  to  safeguard  our  local  education  system  by 
insuring  that  Impact  Aid  or  a  similar  program  remains  a  central  part  of  federal 
funding  for  education. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BO  GINN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
PROM  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Ish',  Grxx.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  letting  me  ^i\-c  my  brief 
statement  now  because  I  do  have  another  committee  meeting  to  attend. 
I  liavo  witli  me  Mr.  Eoy  Jonas.  Assistant  County  Scliool  Superintend- 
ent of  Glynji  Comity,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

I  want  to  tliank'  you  and  the  committee  very  much  for  allowing 
me  this  o]:)portunity  to  give  you  my  views  concerning  impact  aid 
funds  of  Public  Law  87-1.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  importance  of  this  "program  to  my  district  and  to 
point  out  that  any  changes  that  would  reduce  this  type  of  funding 
Avould  be  grossly  unfair  to  many  local  school  systems. 

In  my  own  district  in  soutlieast  Georgia,  the  First  Congressional 
District,  the  impact  aid  program  is  vitally  important  to  the  Brunswick 
area  and  to  Savannah  and  several  communities  near  Savannah. 

In  the  Glynn  County  school  system,  which  serves  Brunswick,  impact 
aid  monc}^  amounts  to  $350,000  a  year  and  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  Glynco  Naval  Air  Station.  In  Chatham  County  at  Savan- 
nah the  amount  of  f  imding  is  about  $300,00  as  a  result  of  the  numerous 
Federal  facilities  in  that  area,  the  largest  being  the  Hunter  Army 
Airfield.  In  nearby  Liberty  County  the  presence  of  the  huge  Fort 
Stewart  Army  facility  entitled  thai  scliool  system  to  about  $300,000 
in  impact  aid  money  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  these  communities  the  school  systems  are 
being  run  on  a  budget  that  allows  no  luxuries  and  allows  no  margin 
of  error. 

In  Savannah,  the  school  system  budget  this  year  does  not  allocate 
a  single  dollar  for  capital  improvements,  the  first  such  constraint  in 
more  than  three  decades.  Simply  stated,  a  reduction  in  funds  for  these 
S3''stems  will  mean  either  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  education  or 
an  increase  in  already  grossly  overburdened  local  property  tax  system. 

The  second  point, *Mr.  Chairman,  deals  with  the  category  B  pupils 
under  the  impact  aid  program.  This,  of  course,  pertains  to  impact 
money  for  students  of  parents  who  work  at  Federal  installations,  but 
who  owns  their  own  homes  and  thus  pay  local  taxes. 

A  groat  deal  of  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  this  section  of  Public 
Law  S74  on  the  grounds  that  the  families  of  category  B  students 
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are  paying  their  taxes  just  like  everyone  else.  The  critics  say  that 
the  Government  is  just  icing  on  tlie  cake  for  local  school  systems  in 
this  situation  and  is  doing  the  icing  at  the  expense  of  nonimpact  aid 
areas  that  liave  a  severe  need  for  Federal  education  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Glynn  County  school  system  has  studied  that 
criticism  quite  carefully  and  concluded  that  taxes  from  the  homeowner 
provide  only  about  half  of  their  school  funds.  The  remainder  comes 
from  taxes  on  business  and  industrial  property. 

If  Glynco  Naval  Air.  Station  was  required  to  pay  taxes  on  its 
property  at  the  current  tax  rate,  the  Glynn  County  school  system 
would  receive  $750,000  annually  instead  of  the  $350,000  it  now  receives 
through  impact  aid. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  little  room  for  argument  about  the  necessity 
of  impact  aid  money.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government  is  prepared  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  and 
pay  its  own  way.  If  not,  then  the  Congress  should  be  ready  to  stand 
up  before  the  American  people  and  tell  them  the  truth. 

The  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  explain  that  a  Federal  installa- 
tion is  a  drain  on  a  local  community  and  it  is  a  bad  neighbor  that 
refuses  to  pay  its  own  taxes.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  or  the  people 
are  ready  to  make  that  assertion.  I  urge  the  memibers  of  the  committee 
to  safeguard  our  local  education  system  by  insuring  that  impact  aid 
or  a  similar  program  remains  a  central  part  of  Federal  funding  for 
education  and  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  sincere  and  hard  work  you  are  showing  in  this 
area. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  One  question.  Assuming  that  there  is  no  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  for  "B"  children,  how  would  this  affect 
local  property  taxes  in  your  area  of  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  GiNN.  They  would  quite  naturally  have  to  be  increased,  and 
they  are  already  at  the  breaking  point  now. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  does  this  figure  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  administration  that  the  local  people  would  be  relieved  of  some  of 
their  tax  burden  in  connection  with  this  so-called  revenue-sharing 
program? 

Mr.  GiNN.  It  simply  does  not  laake  sense,  Mr.  Chairman.  People 
of  my  State  supported  the  President  to  a  large  degree.  He  received 
75  percent  of  the  vote*  But  I  have  just  spent  10  days  in  my  district, 
and  these  cutbacks  and  eliminations  are  hitting  home  now,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  President  would  be  quite  as  welcome  or  popular 
in  my  district  today  as  he  was  a  few  months  ago. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  feel  that  the  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal would  do  much  harm  to  the  school  program  in  your  section? 

Mr.  GiNN.  Yes,  I  do  because  it  ivould  simply  be  going  through 
another  fillfcer  before  it  reaches  the  schoolchildren.  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  my  district  want  funds  for  education  to  come  directly 
to  the  school  system. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Instead  of  going  through  the  State  level  and 
receiving  no  funds  for  "B"  children  ? 

Mr.  GiNN.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr:  Meeds  ? 

Mr.  Meeds.  You  just  asked  my  question,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Dellenback? 
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Mr.  Dellenback.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Towell? 
Mr.  Toweljl.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman? 
Mr.  Lehman.  I  will  have  questions  later. 
Chairman  Perkins       ink  you  very  much. 

Mr.  GiNN.  Thank  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Perkins.       Eldred,  you  may  continue  with  your  panel. 

Mr,  Eldred,  If  we  may  at  this  time  hear  from  Dr,  Davis,  superin- 
.  tendent  of  scliools,  Fairfax  County. 

Mr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  apologize.  I  had  hoped  we 
could  provide  you  with  some  entertainment  this  morning.  I  wanted  to 
bring  Fairfax  County's  inaugural  band  made  up  of  1,000  students. 

But,  my  fellow  superintendents  thought  this  would  be  out  of  line 
so  I  did  not  bring  them  with  me. 

We  ai*6  here  expressing  our  concern  for  the  impact  aid  curtailment. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  in  my  remarks  that  the  total  enrollment  of 
Fairfax  County  schools  is  136,000  students. 

We  have  2,000  "A"  category,  21,000  "B"  military  category,  and 
31,500  "B"  civilian  category.  Approxiinately  10  percent  of  our  budget 
this  year  comes  from  the  Public  Law  874,  If  the  administration  wins 
their  fight  at  this  time  to  curtail  these  funds,  we  would  lose  $5.6  mil- 
lion this  year  and  $13.4  million  next  year.  . 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Lehman,  your  question  regarding  the  on-base 
schools,  they  are  funded  just  the  same  as  any  other  school  in  Fairfax 
County,  The  Fort  Belvoir  schools  are  fimded  exactly  the  same. 

Of  course  the  loss  of  these  funds  would  result  in  one  of  two  things: 
either  major  program  reductions  in  Fairfax  County  schools  or  major 
property  tax  increase,  approximately  10  percent. 

I  think  one  point  which  we  often  overlook  in  defense  of  Public  Law 
874  is  the  Soldier  and  Sailor  Eelief  Act.  The  local  jurisdictions  can- 
not tax  the  military  nor  can  the  State  and  this  includes  State  income 
tax,  personal  property  tax,  license  fees  and  the  major  portion  of  sales 
tax  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  people  shop  at  commissaries  and 
PX's. 

In  summaiy,  let  me  state  that  the  Public  Law  874  should  be  ex- 
tended, that  funding  should  be  adequate  to  offset  impact  of  federally 
connected  students  and  finally  that  lunding  should  be  continued. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  we  may  now  hear  from  Dr.  Elseroad, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Mr.  Elseuoad.  Chairman  Perkins,  the  problem  we  are  speaking 
about  today  was  first  identified  by  Massachusetts  Supi^eme  Court 
Judge  in  1841.  We  are  talking  about  a  problem  that  has  been  a  matter 
of  concern  for  125  years. 

We  are  talking  about  a  law  that  has  been  on  the  books  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  centuiy.  The  problem  is  the  one  spoken  to  by  previous 
speakers,  namely,  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  pay  property 
tax. 

The  cost  of  education  is  born  by  the  property  tax,  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  continue  874  or  in  some  other  manner  pro- 
vide  the  money  that  is  lost  through  failure  to  pay  property  tax,  an 
undue  burden  is  placed  upon  the  remainder  of  the  residents  of  the 
local  school  district. 
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People  have  referred  here  this  morning  to  Montgomerjr  County  as 
an  example  of  why  Public  Law  874  is  a  bad  program.  Ifc  is  true  that 
this  reference  has  been  made  by  people  in  important  and  high  places. 

The  implication  is  that  874  money  should  not  be  paid  because  some- 
how it  works  to  the  advantage  of  wealthier  school  districts.  That  is 
not  true  for  tw^o  reasons  in  my  view.  No.  1,  the  money  is  distributed 
where  the  Federal  installations  are  located  and  those  Federal  installa- 
tions employ  people  of  various  income  levels. 

They  generally  do  not  employ  large  numbers  of  w^ealthy  people. 
The  Federal  874  money  is  used  to  fund  the  entire  school  budget.  It  is 
used  to  fund  programs  for  culturally  disadvantaged  children. 

It  is  used  to  fund  programs  for  educationally  handicapped  children. 
It  is  used  to  support  the  basic  educational  program  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. If  874  were  discontinued,  and  the  burden  had  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  property  tax,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 

The  consequence  would  be  we  would  be  substituting  a  progressive 
t^x  for  a  regressive  tax.  As  it  is  now,  the  874  money  comes  from  Fed- 
eral graduated  income  tax.  That  means  that  tlie  wealthy  people  bear 
most  of  the  burden. 

If  we  discontinued  that  and  throw  it  on  the  propeity  tax,  the 
wealthy  people  will  deduct  the  pmperty  tax  from  their  Federal  in- 
come tax,  and  it  is  the  poor  people  who  will  bear  the  burden. 

So  if  the  idea  is  to  stop  helping  the  wealthy  people,  cutting  out  874 
money  will  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  I  support  the  estimates  that 
have  been  made  about  the  various  studies  that  have  been  conducted 
and  which  have  concluded  that  874  is  a  good  program  and  should  be 
continued. 

In  summary,  we  support  H.R.  69  which  would  extend  impact  aid  for 
5  years  beyond  June  30, 1973,  because  it  is  based  on  sound  recognition 
that  Federal  activity  places  a  financial  burden  on  local  school  systems 
who  must  provide  free  public  education  for  federally  connected 
children. 

Private  employers  pay  taxes  on  their  properties,  and  that  tax  sup- 
ports the  schools.  The  Federal  Government  should  accept  the  same 
responsibility  where  its  own  large  real  property  holdings  exist. 

Thus,  it  is  only  fair  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  local  prop- 
ertjr  tax  or  provide  the  equivalent  which  is  what  874  does.  Simple 
equity  requires  the  continuation  of  the  impact  aid  program  as  now 
written  including  Federal  reimbursement  for  both  "A"  and  "B"  pupils. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  questions  of  this  gentlemen? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Dr.  Elseroad,  Montgomery,  Fairfax,  and  Arlington 
Counties  are  of  ten  used  as  the  example  of  why  we  ought  to  be  provid- 
ing funds  under  Public  Law  874,  and  I  think  you  and  I  would  both 
agree  that  there  is  no  question  about  "A"  kids,  where  they  live  or  work 
on  base,  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be  providing  funds  for 
that,  that  there  is  not  much  question  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  forced  military  people  to  live  in  a  certain  place  even  if  they  do  not 
live  on  the  base,  if  there  is  a  base  there,  it  has  withdrawn  taxable  prop- 
erty from  the  roles  and  has  caused  an  impact. 

What  we  might  have  some  question  about  and  what  the  critics  of 
874  are  using  as  an  example  are  Montgomery  County,  Fairfax  County, 
and  Arlington  County.  People  like  myself,  work  here  in  Washington, 
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D.C.,  live  in  Fairfax  County,  pay  real  propeity  taxes,  pe.rsonal  prop- 
erty taxes,  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  all  of  the  other  accouterments 
of  citizenship  in  Fairfax  County,  and  Fairfax  County  still  gets  one- 
half  of  the  entitlement  for  B  children  for  military  children. 

How  do  we  defend  that  situation,  the  latter  part?  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  argument  with  any  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Elseroad.  The  counties  that  have  the  highest  levels  of  wealthy 
get  the  least  State  money.  In  our  county,  we  got  about  17  percent  of 
our  money  from  the  State.  The  burden  is  borne  by  the  local  property 
tax. 

The  fact  that  people  pay  income  tax  really  is  irrelevant  as  far  as  this 
problem  is  concerned  because  the  burden  is  bonie  by  the  local  property 
tax.  The  fact  that  people  pay  sales  tax  is  irrelevant  because  the  burden 
is  borne  by  the  local  property  tax. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  if  they  pay  local  property  tax  ? 

Mr.  Elseroad.  They  pay  local  property  tax  but  the  employer  does 
not  pay  local  property  tax.  The  studies  that  have  been  made  have 
reported  that  about  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  income  from  property 
tax  comes  from  property  owned  by  employers. 

Mr.  Meeds.  I  am  talking  about  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
this  Washington,  D.C,  and  the  parent  is  living  in  Montgomery  County 
and  paying  Montgomeyy  Coun^  property  taxes. 

Mr.  EJiiSEROAD.  Right.  Mr.  Eldred  spoke  to  that  and  said  that  he 
thinks  874  is  a  refinement  over  the  property  tax  because  it  puts  the 
money  where  the  children  are.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
property  tax  and  874  because  property  tax  would  put  the  money  where 
the  property  is  located. 

Public  Law  874  puts  the  money  where  the  child  is  educated  and 
where  you  have  crossover  lines,  you  have  some  discrepancy  there,  but 
you  have  people  crossing  lines  in  both  directions. 

But,  the  fact  still  remains,  take  Montgomery  County,  almost  5,000 
acres  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Expensive  installations  are 
on  those  5,000  acres  of  ground. 

IBM  has  a  plant  near  Gaithersburg  and  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
across  the  road  from  it.  They  both  employ  large  numbers  of  people. 
Their  employees  all  pay  property  taxes.  But  IBM  also  pays  property 
tax  which  helps  support  the  schools  and  Bureau  of  Standards  does  not. 

Mr.  Meeds.  If  the  parents  of  those  children  lived  in  Montgomery 
County  and  worked  on  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  property,  I  should 
think  they  are  probably  entitled  to  B  funds. 

But  how  about  where  they  work  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Mont- 
gomery County  gets  the  impact  aid. 

Mr,  Elseroad.  There  is  a  discrepancy  there  between  the  way  it 
would  work  if  the  money  were  provided  through  property  tax  and 
the  way  it  works  through  874.  Some  people  say  874  plan  is  better 
because  it  puts  the  money  where  the  children  are. 

I  am  saymg  that  that  represents  a  relatively  small  number  of  chil- 
dren and  you  have  a  crossover  effect  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  Meeds.  What  I  am  concerned  about,  sirj  is  that  I  have  been  a 
long-time  advocate  and  consistent  supporter  of  public  laws  874  and 
815.  We  have  constantly  heard  the  charge  that  there  are  boondoggles 
in  this  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  874  law  is  beir  g  painted  with  a 
red  brush  or  a  black  brush  or  whichever  way  you  want  to  look  at  it. 
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I  think  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  make  those  kind  of  improve- 
ments which  are  obviously  necessary  in  legislation  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue this  legislation,  and  I  want  to  continue  supporting  this 
legislation. 

But  that  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inequity,  and  I  would  like  some  of 
the  witnesses,  instead  of  just  supporting  the  whole  program  because 
that  is  the  way  it  has  always  been,  to  come  fonvard  with  some  concrete 
proposals  on  how  that  inequity  can  be  resolved. 

I  think  President  Nixon  and  his  budget  and  his  presentation  of  a 
budget  shows  a  blatant  disregard  for  the  social  ills  of  this  country,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  some  things  in  that  program  that 
ought  not  to  be  looked  at  and,  if  we  sit  here  and  just  out  of  hand  accept 
every  program  that  comes  down  the  bike,  then  his  charge  is  all  that 


Mr.  Dellenback.  Will  my  colleague  yield  ? 
Mr.  Meeds.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Elseroad,  along  the 
line  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has  been  asking  about, 
if  I  look  quickly  at  these  statistics  which  are  a  part  of  your  presenta- 
tion to  us"  on  this  point,  tiie  Federal  properties  located  in  Montgomery 
County  repoited  under  Public  Law  874  table  show  10,000  or  11,000 
students. 

This  is  out  of  about  28,000  which  would  mean  about  38  percent  of  the 
students  are  involved.  Does  that  mean  that  about  62  percent  of  the 
students  here  involved  are  "B"  out-students  as  opposed  to  "B"  in- 
students? 

You  say  that  it  is  a  handful  of  students;  Am  I  misinterpreting  your 
figures  here? 

Mr.  Elseroad.  The  number  of  students  in  this. program  in  the  "B" 
category  is  29,000  and  the  number  in  "A"  category  is  just  127. 

Air.  Dellenback.  That  then  corroborates  what  I  thought  was  the 
statistic  on  this,  but  on  this  chart  you  have  shown  that  the  Federal 
properties  located  in  Montgomery  Counh^,  and  you  have  shown  the 
number  of  students  ranging  from  under  National  Institutes  of  Health 
3,489  students,  down  to  the  animal  farm  in  Poolesville  being  38  stu- 
dents, so  I  assume  this  is  substantially  all  of  the  students  participating 
under  874  who  are  "B"  in-students,  where  the  Avork  facility  is  in  the 
county  as  well  as  the  home  of  the  students  in  the  county. 

Does  that  mean  that  about  62  percent  of  the  students  are  students 
living  in  the  county  but  the  work  facility  is  outside  of  the  county  as  in 
the  district? 

Mr.  Elseroad.  I  really  do  not  have  that  figure,  and  I  have  not  made 
that  calculation,  but  what  you  say  is  pretty  close  to  being  correct,  I  am 
sure. 

This  list  lists  12  with  the  largest  numbers.  There  are  others  but  as 
you  pointed  out,  they  would  obviously  have  small  numbers,  so  the  total 
would  not  go  up  all  that  sharply. 

But,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  do'have  people  who  cross  over 
lines.  We  have  people  who  live'in' the  District  of  Columbia  and  who 
Avork  in  Montgomery  County. 

Several  Federal  installntions  have  been  moved  into  Montgomery 
County.  For  example,  I  mentioned  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  That 
moved  from  the  city  into  Montgomery  County  4  or  5  years  ago. 
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So,  wc  do  have  large  ni;  s  of  people  who  come  from  the  District, 
live  in  the  District  and  v.  in  Montgomery  County,  We  also  have 
people  who  cross  over  the  Cabin  John  Bridge  and  live  in  Virginia  and 
work  in  both  directions. 

There  is  this  kind  of  mobility  in  where  people  work  and  wliere  they 
live. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Plus,  I  assume,  a  great  many  other  people  who 
live  in  Montgomery  County  and  who  work  in  the  District  in  nongov- 
ernmental work. 

Mr.  Elseroad.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  stores. 
It  seems  to  me,  to  emphasize  the  point  that  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington was  makings  that  if  the  testimony  before  this  committee  on  874 
is  merely  a  digging  in  and  saying  this  law  is  engraved  in  tablets  of 
stone  and  everjrthing  that  is  in  this  law  is  what  we  are  defending,  you 
are  on  a  much  more  diiRcult  ground  than  if  you  look  at  the  law  ana- 
lytically as  it  is  our  task  to  look  at  the  law,  and  l  ecognize  that  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  in  the  law  may  be  detennined  to  be  not  of  equal  merit.  ^ 

You  have  a  different  case  to  make.  We  who  are  concerned  about  this 
have  a  different  case  to  listen  to  as  well  as  to  make  on  "A"  students  as 
opposed  to  "B"  students. 

lou  have  a  different  situation  on  "B"  students  between  those  who 
are  families  who  both  live  and  work  in  an  area  and  those  who  only  live 
in  an  area  but  do  not  work  there.  All  we  ask  in  the  testinicny  before 
us,  if  it  is  to  be  really  valuable,  is  that  you  try  to  be  selective  in  what 
you  argue  for  and  what  you  recognize  may  be  a  phase  of  the  law  that 
might  possibly  be  modified,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  statistics 
that  we  have  here,  Mr.  Elseroad,  would  indicate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  your  "B"  students  for  whom  you  have  a  much 
weaker  case  than  the  one-third  who  both  live  in  the  District  and  who 
work  in  the  District  in  Federal  facilities  on  which  no  real  property 
taxes  are  paid. 

Mr.  Elseroad.  Yes.  The  last  2  pages  in  this  document  list  the  prop- 
erties in  Montgomery  County  owned  by  the  Federal  Goveniment,  and 
you  can  see  there  is  a  list  of  2  pages,  so  there  are  quite  a  few  more  than 
the  12. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  And  they  include  post  oiRces  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  statute,  so  you  have  put  everything  in  there  whether  or  not 
they  are  covered  by  the  statute.  But  that  is  all  right.  Go  ahead.  Your 
basic  point  is  right. 

Mr.  Elseroad.  The  total  value  of  the  property  as  determined  by  the 
State  tax  assessor's  office,  if  we  applied  the  Montgomery  County  prop- 
erty tax  that  other  people  pay  and  other  employers  pay  for  education 
to  that  assessed  valuation,  it  would  produce  more  money  than  874  does. 

So,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  do  not  think  we  are  here — 1  at  least  am  not 
here  arguing  that  you  should  not  amend  the  law  in  some  manner  if 
you  figure  it  is  little  more  equitable  to  move  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

You  have  had  a  number  of  studies  which  suport  the  "B"  student 
idea,  but  you  come  down  to  the  basic  problem  of  education  being 
funded  by  property  tax.  In  Monteomery  County,  if  you  change  the 
whole  business  to  say  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the  local  prop- 
erty tax,  we  would  get  more  money  than  we  are  now  getting.  So^  this  is 
a  kind  of  measure  of  the  equity  and  justice  of  it  too. 
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Mr.  Dellenback.  May  I  ask  then,  while  we  arc  talking  about  thisj' 
so  we  can  get  a  philosophical  base  for  874  clearly  in  mind,  do  you 
consider  874  an  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  formula  then? 

Mr.  Elskroad.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  One  previous  witness  spoke  to  the  contrary,  but 
you  make  your  lineup  clearly  and  you  think  it  is  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Elseroad.  I  think  it  may  be  a  better  way  to  distribute  money 
than  the  property  tax,  but  the  basic  reason  for  it  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pay  propertjr  tax,  and  sometime  along  the  way  in 
1950  the  Congress  decideci  that  this  was  a  better  way  to  distribute  the 
money,  because  it  put  the  money  where  the  children  were  actually  being 
educated, 

I  am  not  arguing  this  is  exactly  the  way  it  should  be,  but  if  you 
simply  cut  out  "B"  pupils  and  cut  out  all  of  the  money  in  our  school 
system,  then  we  will  have  neither  the  property  tax  or  the  874  money. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only  real  rational  basis  for  providing 
this  money  for  education  is  because  education  is  supported  mainly  by 
property  tax  and  the  Federal  Government  does  not  pay  property  tax. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  You  earlier  in  talking  about  equalization  or  there 
was  an  implication  there  was  an  equalization,  do  you  also  consider  it 
an  equalization  formula?  This  goes  again  to  the  question  of  my  col- 
league from  Washingtx)n.  You  talked  as  if  it  smacked  of  equalization. 

Mr.  Elseroad.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  Congressman 
Meeds  was  saying  that  in  Fairfax  and  Montgomery  and  Arlington 
counties,  the  people  who  live  there  pay  sales  tax  and  they  pay  income 
tax  and  I  was  making  the  point  that  sales  tax  and  income  tax  are  col- 
lected by  the  State. 

The  State  does  not  pay  much  of  the  cost  of  education  in  these  school 
systems  because  of  State  equalization.  In  our  own  county  we  get  very 
little  State  money,  about  17  percent  of  the  bill  comes  from  the  State. 

So,  I  am  pointing  out  that  State  sales  tax  and  State  income  tax  is 
really  not  particularly  relevant  because  we  come  right  back  to  local 
property  tax  as  the  base  for  suporting  education  in  Montgomery 
County. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Elseroad. 

Mr.  Lehman.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 
Mr.  Meeds.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lehman.  The  thing  that  concerns  me  also  in  our  own  school 
district  is  that  we  get  one-half  or  1  percent  of  our  entire  school  budget 
from  the  impacted  area  funds,  and  in  a  tight  fund  this  million  dollars 
helps. 

But,  in  our  district,  while  we  do  not  have  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
on  the  tax  rolls,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  public  housing,  housing  for  the 
aged,  public  housing  for  low  income,  and  this  in  turn  takes  the  money 
oS.  01  the  school  budget. 

I  know  there  is  a  provision  in  impacted  areas  which  has  never  been 
funded  for  public  housing,  but  to  me,  in  order  to  channel  some  of  this 
money  into  the  center  city  schools  where  money  is  so  badly  needed,  I 
would  like  to  see  this  kini  of  impacted  area  fimding  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  from  other  Federal  employees.  Actually  I  can  see  very  little 
diiference  between  the  public  housing  or  the  housing  for  elderly  people 
that  are  off  of  the  tax  rolls  and  any  other  Federal  facility,  because 
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many  of  the  public  housing  or  low-income  group  produce  a  lot  of 
children  who  have  to  be  handled  in  the  public  schools. 

I  do  not  guess  in  Montgomery  County  there  is  too  much  low-income 
housing,  but  we  do  have  it  in  i)ade  County,  and  we  do  have  the  prob- 
lem of  making  it  up  from  property  that  is  not  on  public  housing. 

So,  my  question  is  mainly  addressed  to  the  superintendents  from 
places  like  Dayton,  North  Carolina,  and  San  Diego,  who  I  know  have 
this  problem.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  be  sure  that  the  funding  of 
impacted  areas  would  be  more  equitably  distributed  through  broad- 
ening it  to  this  kind  of  an  implementation? 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  believe  the  i)anel  will  just  about 
en  masse  concur  with  your  concerns  for  the  "C"  child.  Our  basic  philos- 
ophy is  at  any  point  where  the  Federal  Government,  by  its  actions,  has 
imposed  a  burden  on  a  governmental  agency  of  the  local  nature,  re- 
gardless of  that  type  of  burden,  that  the  Feaeral  Government  should 
then  be  prepared  to  offset  the  burden  placed  on  those  local  people  by 
picking  up  their  share. 

In  'x!"  housing.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  did  include  that  in  the 
Act.  It  has  never  been  funded  and  this  is  perhaps  something  that 
should  be  worked  on  in  the  future.  How  to  accomplish  this,  we  are  not 
sure  we  know  how,  but  I  hope  we  learn  very  shortly. 

The  problems  referred  to  locally  here  with  Montgomery  County — ^I 
think  tliere  is  one  concept  that  was  missing  all  of  the  time,  that  the 
employer  in  this  case,  even  though  removed,  does  not  pay  a  tax  any- 
where for  the  burden  that  it  is  imposing  on  a  community. 

In  California,  there  is  a  China  Lake  School  District.  It  is  composed 
of  almost  entirely  "A"  students.  Right  next  door  to  China  Lake  is  a 
school  district  called  Indian  Wells.  It  is  entirely  "B"  students. 

The  Federal  Government  has  built  and  manned  China  Lake.  Indian 
Wells  School  District  would  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  Federal 
installation  there,  because  Indian  Wells  is  entirely  desert. 

So,  you  have  a  similar  comparison  that  if  you  strike  out  entirely 
this  section  of  the  law,  you  are  perhaps  hurting  other  areas  where  there 
is  justification  for  the  continuance  of  the  program  as  it  is. 

I  notice  in  coming  ihto  Washington,  D.CT,  many  roads  and  bridges 
being  constructed  over  here  and  signs  put  up  with  the  help  of  me 
Federal  Government.  Those  roads  and  these  oridges  are  needed  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  is  here,  and  they  have  employees  them- 
selves here,  but  they  are  helping  to  build  those  roads  and  bridges  be- 
cause they  are  here. 

And  should  the  Federal  Government  not  be  here,  I  would  have  to 
submit  that  Montgomery  County,  Prince  Georges  County,  and  Fairfax 
County  probably,  to  a  large  extent,  would  not  exist  either. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  I  have 
not  seen  that  much  help  from  the  superintendents  or  school  people  that 
were  involved  with  "A"  and  "B"  pupils  to  help  superintendents  in- 
volved with  "C"  children. 

I  would  like  to  see  you  close  ranks,  because  I  think  one  is  just  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so,  than  the  other.  I  think  if  we  could  pull  to- 
gether, we  could  get  this  thing  on  the  road  and  do  the  job  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Mr.  Eldked.  It  is  our  intention  to  be  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  in  all 
programs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  have  any  questions  over  here  ? 
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Mr.  FORSYTHE.  No. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  with  the  next  member  of  your  panel. 

We  will  try  to  hear  the  entire  panel  before  we  ask  questions.  Then 
we  will  address  our  questions  to  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Eldred.  I  suppose  we  should  leave  locally  and  then  come  back 
to  it.  We  will  move  to  Wayne  Townsliip,  which  is  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
hear  from  Dr.  Charles  Newton. 

Mr.  Newton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are 
a  suburban  Dayton,  Ohio,  school  district.  We  currently  have  8,658 
youngsters  in  school.  We  are  a  residential  community  primarily  serv- 
icing the  residency  requirements  of  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

Our  pupil  growth,  which  has  been  fairly  constant  the  last  few  years, 
ranges  between  250  and  400  youngsters  a  year.  So,  we  are  in  a  continu- 
ance building  program  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  supporters  of  Public 
Law  815. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  our  enrollment  are  eligible  for  impact  aid 
through  the  2  "B"  category.  This  number  generates  approximately 
$0.5  million  a  year  if  the  program  were  funded  at  100  percent. 

The  operational  funding  of  our  school  district  has  been  rather  spor- 
adic the  last  few  years  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  this  type  of  874 
funding. 

Compounding  our  problem  currently  is  a  general  reappraisal  of 
property  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  which  ultimately  will  affect 
our  school  foundation  receipts  from  the  State.  It  might  be  germane  at 
this  point  to  mention  that  the  funding  we  do  receive  under  874  would 
comprise  about  5*540  mills  in  the  event  we  would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  property  owner  and  vote  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  would  only  be  one  recourse  for  us  in  the  event 
874  were  not  to  be  programed  for  the  next  5  years.  That  recourse 
would  be  back  to  the  property  owner  for  increased  level  of  millage 
to  support  current  operations. 

In  Ohio,  within  the  past  year,  we  have  just  instituted  a  newly  inau- 
gurated Ohio  income  tax,  and  this  too  is  a  part  of  our  problem  in  that 
even  though  the  one  major  portion  of  the  Ohio  income  tax  legislation 
provides  for  a  10-percent  reduction  in  property  tax,  when  you  couple 
the  reduced  property  tax  along  with  the  amount  that  constituents  are 
now  paying  m  income  tax,  the  overall  dollar  assessment  is  greater  than 
w^hat  it  has  been  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  cite  an  example  in  my  testimony  that  the  gentleman  in  our  com- 
munity that  currently  mafies  around  $12,000  last  year  would  have  paid 
about  $400  in  property  tax. 

This  year,  that  has  been  reduced  10  percent,  which  means  his  new 
property  tax  bill  is  only  $360.  However,  this  same  gentleman  is  now 
required  to  pay;  an  income  tax  for  Ohio  purposes  of  around  $200,  and 
consequently ,  his  annual  tax  bill  is  even  greater. 

So,  the  suggestion  that  we  might  make  up  for  a  loss  of  impact  funds 
through  local  property  tax  base  really  is  not  possible  in  our 
circumstances. 

In  closing,  we  are  quite  concerned  about  continued  funding  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  We  are  concerned  too  about  the  proration  funding  of 
Public  Law  874.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  law  should  be  continued  for 
5  vears  and  it  should  be  funded  at  the  100-percent  level. 
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If  this  does  not  happen,  it  will  place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  our 
local  property  tax  owner,  one,  we  feel  is  not  realistic  and  will  certainly 
prompt  serious  ramifications  for  our  constituency. 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr,  Chairman,  we  will  proceed  to  Dr.  Howard  Cross, 
Fairborn  City,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cross.  Thank  you.  I  am  the  administrative  assistant  to  our 
superintendent.  I  am  here  representing  our  board  of  education. 

Fairborn  is  located  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  which  encompasses 
Wridit  Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  This  is  one  of  our  major  military 
installations,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world. 

Fairborn  is  not  a  large  city  district.  We  run  around  9,500  young- 
sters. We  have  about  39  percent  impaction.  One  of  tlie  features  of 
Greene  County  is  that  it  has  tlie  highest  amount  of  tax  exempt  prop- 
erty in  the  State. 

We  have  40  percent  tax  exempt  property.  About  70  percent  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  U.S.  Government.  In  Fairborn,  our  tax  base  or  tax  valua- 
tion per  pupil  is  around  $9,700,  whereas  the  State  average  is  $18,000. 

So,  we  do  not  quite  have  the  tax  base  of  the  average  school  district. 
Our  general  operating  fund  last  year  was  about  $5.9  million  and  we 
were  entitled  to  about  $713,000  under  tlie  impact  provisions. 

We  received  about  $512,000  and  this  difference  would  have  reflected 
a  2  mill  differential  on  our  tax  base.  Under  our  means  of  funding  our 
schools,  we  get  51  percent  of  our  money  from  the  Stute,  41  percent 
local  and  8  percent  Federal. 

Mr.  Newton  reflected  on  tlie  reappraisal.  We  are  only  protected 
under  reappraisal  provib.  ^ns  for  1  year,  and  we  face  next  year  a 
$188,000  loss  because  of  the  reappraisal,  and  they  reduce  our  millage  in 
order  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  revenue. 

One  other  factor  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  people 
coming  and  going  like  all  of  our  base  school  areas,  and  "B"  pupil 
parente  come  to  our  schools  expecting  similar  programs  that  they  litivc 
had  their  children  in  before. 

One  of  these  would  be  the  special  education  program  or  running  dis- 
ability classes.  So,  we  feel  that  if  we  lost  impact  money,  these  are  some 
of  the  programs  tliat  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

We  have  already  had  referral  to  the  Battelle  study  so  I  won't  reit- 
erate what  is  in  the  written  testimony.  I  feel  one  of  the  economies  that 
the  Government  lias  exercised  is  the  use  of  local  housing. 

This  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  government  from  the  standpoint 
that  it  eliminates  the  purchase  of  land,  the  building  of  houses  and  the 
maintenance.  However,  this  does  say  that  the  parents  of  pupils  may 
live  in  any  area. 

Therefore,  there  is  the  burden  and  we  feel  that  perhaps  the  payment 
on  "B"  is  also  an  economical  move  when  you  consider  it  in  those  terms. 
So,  we  feel  that  the  Congress  has  reviewed  this. 

We  feel  it  has  exercised  insight.  We  propose  that  you  support  our  874 
and  815.  I  would  close  by  asking  if  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  schools  obligation  to  educate  impact  students  be  matched  with, the 
physical  responsibility  of  the  Government. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 

Mr.  Lehman.  Dr.  Newton,  you  are  of  the  Dayton  schools,system?  1 
think  I  heard  you  say  8,000  students. 
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Mr.  NE^vTON.  No,  sir ;  I  represent  a  suburban  Dayton  district.  We 
do  have  representation  from  Dayton  city  scliools  with  us  this  morning, 
and  we  concur  in  our  judgment  about  8  **C"  category. 

Mr.  Lehkan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  exhibit  the  backfield  in 
motion  for  a  moment.  Representing  the  superintendent  of  Prince 
Greorges  County,  Dr.  Hassel,  he  has  sent  two  gentlemen,  Mn  William 
GuUett,  county  executive  officer,  and  Mr.  Frank  Piatt,  budget  diixjctor 
from  the  board  of  education. 

Mr.  GrrLLETr.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
timity  to  appear  before  you  and  before  your  excellent  committee. 

We  have  been  hearing  from  a  lot  of  educational  types.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  an  educational  type.  I  am  a  political 
type,  and  I  am  here  to  present  to  you  the  impact  on  the  entire  county 
government  of  Prince  Georges  County,  not  on  the  school  system  itself 
as  indeed  this  loss  of  funds  would  affect  us. 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  which  shares  some  17  common  miles 
or  border  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  operates  the  10th  largest 
school  district  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  a  total  enrollment  of 
161,000  pupils.  We  have  a  formal  statement,  which  I  will  not  read. 

I  did  want  to  say  that  our  board  of  education  budget  alone  is  exceed- 
ing $160  million,  and  it  is  going  to  move  up  in  1974  fxy  a  larger  amount. 
We  have  programed  into  our  revenue  account  $10^^  million  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  874,  and  it  is 
really  disheartening  to  learn  that  we  could  lose  $8.1  million  of  this 
amount  during  current  fiscal  year  and  some  $6  million  impacted  aid 
funds  for  fiscal  1974,  a  total  of  $15  million  over  a  2-year  period. 

We  can  levy  property  taxes  only  during  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  So  there  is  no  way  that  the  coimty  government  could  absorb  this 
$8.1  million  of  revenue  shortfall  that  we  are  facing  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  general  revenue-sharing  funds  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  we  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  receive  or  have  received  $91/^  million  in  1973  and  additional 
$91^  million  in  1974.  It  seems  like  a  hollow  joke  to  give  us  $9  million 
of  Federal  funds  and  take  away — in  addition  to  GEO  funds  and 
model  cities  funds — take  $26  million  away  from  us  on  one  hand,  and 
it  is  something  that  is  very  hard  for  us  to  understand  in  our  county 
because  we  are  definitely  impacted  and  the  Federal  Government  owns 
over  $522  million  worth  of  property  in  our  county.  This  alone  would 
be  $12  million  in  revenue  if  we  put  it  on  our  property  tax. 

So  we  do  feel  that  we  want  to  support  your  program,  your  new  bill 
for  the  5-year  program,  and  the  fact  that  we  own  more  federally 
owned  property  than  any  other  county  in  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
important.  I  think  if  local  government  is  to  survive,  we  have  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  Federal  system  and  we  cannot  use  the 
approach,  unfortunately,-  that  is  in  the  present  budget. 

As  I  say,  there  is  no  way  we  can  absorb  $8;1  million  that  we  are 
facing,  and  actually  I  think  if  the  funds  aren't  forthcbming,  we  would 
possibly  be  forced  into  closing  schools  earlier.  I  want  to  stress  upon 
you  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  our  county.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Platt.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  comments  will  deal  primarily  with 
statistics.  Thirty-three  percent  of  our  pupils  are  eligible  under  Public 
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Law  874  as  it  was  originally  conceived.  Currently,  under  the  Federal 
guidelines,  we  are  eligible  this  year  for  $3.3  million. 

Mr.  Gullett  talks  about  $8.1  million  short.  That  represents  34,000 
or  35,000  students  who  are  in  category  *^B"  who  are  nonservice  de- 
pendents and  are  not  eligible  under  the  current  guidelines.  We  share 
Mr.  GuUett's  concern.  We  have  an  $8  million  shortfall  well  into  the 
year,  and  there  is  no  way  that  you  can  raise  taxes  to  offset  this,  and  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Gullett  would  come  back  to  the  board  of  education  and 
want  to  know  how  we  could  eat  it  and  liow  you  can  absorb  $8  million 
in  a  short  period  of  time  requires  some  very  drastic  cuts. 

As  the  other  gentlemen  have  pointed  out  previously,  the  school  sys- 
tems are  having  extreme  difficulties  in  meeting  all  of  their  commit- 
ments. In  our  county,  we  are  meeting  the  commitments  as  far  as 
teachers  and  supplies  and  materials  are  concerned. 

So,  when  we  get  into  maintenance  of  buildings  and  capital  improve- 
ments, we  are  falling  way  behind,  as  are  many  other  districts.  We 
hope  that  this  committee.  Congress,  and  the  President  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  help  us  out  of  this  difficult  situation. 

I  might  add  we  are  not  one  of  the  affluent  counties  that  was  talked 
about  previously  in  this  area, 

Mr.  Eldred,  If  we  can  now  move  to  the  great  State  of  Kentucky, 
we  have  the  superintendent  from  Hardin  County,  Dr.  Charles  AkjfiS4_ 

Mr.  Akins.  It  is  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  to  speak  to  some  of  the  basic  justification  for  the  support 
of  impact  aid  for  the  area  around  Fort  Knox.  In  1949  our  district 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  this  committee  to  investigate  our  school 
systems  prior  to  the  original  enacting  of  the  Public  Law  874. 

I  hope  to  point  out  that  the  conditions  and  effects  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  area  are  still  basically  the  same.  It  is  our  conten- 
tion that  the  obligations  are  basically  the  same  as  they  were  in  1949 
and  only  slightly  ^tered  in  some  respects. 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Fort  lOiox  area 
have  direct  and  observable  effect  on  all  facets  of  our  county  school 
district.  The  type  of  impact  actually  affects  the  makeup  of  the  popula- 
tion. Port  Knox  employment  activities  and  military  activities  attract 
families  with  school-age  children  predominantly.  Over  95  percent 
of  our  impact  from' military  families  are  those  from  the  noncom- 
missioned ranks. 

The  commercial  development,  in  our  area  is  affected  by  commercial 
activities  on  the  post.  We  nave,  in  the  northern  section  of  our  county,  an 
urban  population  of  over  15,000  people,  and  we  have  many  businesses 
that  we  find  in  a  normal  community  nonexistent  or  not  fully  developed 
in  these, areas  because  these  services  are  provided  on  post,  which  are 
such  things  as  entertainment,  recreational  facilities,  and  medical 
facilities.: 

Hardin  County  has  3,827  mobile  housing  units,  only  2,088  of  which 
appear  on  the  tax  rolls.  Most  of  these  mobile  units — and  we  have  the 
most  concentration  of  mobile  housing  units  in  the  whole  State  of 
Kentucky— are  located  adjacent  to  the  Fort  Knox  Reservation  on 
ourposti  ,  . 

The  very  mobile  nature  of  this  population  constitutes  a  problem m 
our  school  district.  We  have  close  to  an  average  turnover  rate  of  25 
pewient.  This  constitutes  a  major  problem  in  recordkeeping  and  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  problems  of  mobile  children. 
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All  of  these  activities  tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  constitute  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  local  tax  base  of  Hardin  County.  Our  tax  base  in  Hardin 
County  at  100  percent  assessment  is  $24,571  per  pupil.  Some  of  the 
counties  just  slightly  aAvay  from  use  in  the  same  general  area  who 
possibly  would  have  tlie  same  nature,  or  our  county  would  be  the  same 
nature  ox  tax  base  if  it  was  not  for  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  coiisiderably  liigher. 

To  the  east,  Taylor  County  and  Nelson  County  are  31,000  and  39,000, 
respectively.  Green  County,  to  the  south,  is  37,000;  Breckenridge 
County,  to  the  west,  33,360. 

This  dissolution  of  tax  base  constitutes  a  lack  of  local  support  for 
these  children  and  is  a  result  of  concentrations  of  population  in  pre- 
dominantly residential  and  in  some  cases  mobile  housing.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  prove  what  would  exist  if  it  Avere  not  for  the  impact  popula- 
tion, but  we  have  done  what  we  consider  a  reasonable  and  logical 
compilation 'of  what  would  happen  to  our  district  if  we  eliminated 
from  our  population  the  impact  student  population,  and  if  we  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  revenue  attributable  to  impact  families,  including 
impact  aid,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  our  per  pupil  expenditure  would 
be  increased  by  $182.  Our  present  per  pupil  revenue  is  $594  per  pupil. 
In  other  words,  without  impact  for  remaining  students,  we  would 
have  something  like  $777  per  pupil . 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  say  that  impact  aid  has  been  a 
major  source  of  support  for  the  students  who  have  come  to  our  county. 
I  feel  that  this  committee  will  continue  to  live  up  to  its  obligations 
to  those  people  that  it  sends  in  our  district  and,  with  our  per  pujpil 
expenditure  of  $594,  without  your  help,  we  cannot  provide  a  reasorable 
program  of  education  for  those  children  who  are  directed  to  our 
vicinity.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  IMeeds  [presiding] .  Thank  you  very  much. 

One  of  our  colleagues.  Congressman  Parris  from  Virginia,  is  here 
and  will  have  to  be  testifying  shortly  before  another  committee,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  him  testify  very  quickly  if  you  gentlemen  don't 
mind. 

We  welcome  you  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  you  testify  on  this  vitally  important  subject 
matter,  particularly  so  to  your  area,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  in  support  of  an  extension  of 
impact  aid.  I  have  prepared  a  formal  statement,  and  ask  permission 
to  submit  it  for  the  record  immediately  following  my  rema;rks. 

I  would  remind  the  subcommittee  that  in  1^2  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  received  $33.9  million  in  impacted  fundsj  which  was  the 
highest  per  capita  allotment  in  the  Nation. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 

Statement  OF  Hon.  Stanford  B.  Pakkis,  a  Repkesentative  in  Congress  From 

THE  State  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  ^the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  Subcommittee  to  urge  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program.  Since  1950,  this  very  successful  program  has  provided 
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necessary  financial  assistance  to  those  school  districts  which  are  economically 
burdened  by  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  Federal  installations  in  their  area. 
In  1972,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  received  $33.9  million  in  impacted  funds, 
which  was  the  highest  per  capita  allotment  in  the  nation. 

The  newly  released  Federal  budget  now  proposes  that  the  CJongress  take 
action  to  drastically  reduce  funding  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  impacted  funds  would  be  curtailed  until  such  time  as  an 
adequate  substitute  measure  has  been  actually  signed  into  law.  While  General 
Revenue  Sharing  has  been  touted  as  a  partial  replacement  for  Impact  Aid,  this 
has  never  been  my  understanding.  If  this  were  indeed  the  case,  the  Special 
Education  Revenue  Sharing  plan  of  the  previous  Congress  would  not  have 
included  a 6  one  of  its  purposes  the  replacement  of  Impact  Aid. 

Federal  funds  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program  are  an  integral  portion  of  the 
income  of  those  school  districts  that  enroll  large  numbers  of  federally-connected 
children.  Jvocal  school  districts  in  fact  operate  under  the  expectation  that  the 
Federal  government  will  continue  to  assume  its  traditional  share  of  the  cost 
of  educating  these  children.  Sharp  reductions  in  impacted  funds  would  place 
intolerable  hardship  on  these  school  districts,  which  in  many  cases  are  already 
formulating  their  budget  plans  for  the  coming  school  year.  The  quality  of 
educational  services  would  decline;  fewer  teachers  would  be  liired,  and  \i^ss- 
than-adequate  school  supplies  would  .be  purchased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  believed  that  every  dollar  spent  on  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  is  a  sound  Investment  in  the  future  of  this  nation.  ^Y^u\e  I 
have  supported  the  efforts  of  this  Administration  to  eliminate  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  Federal  outlays,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
is  an  area  where  economizing  should  take  place.  To  do  so  without  the  institu- 
tion of  an  adequate  substitute  program  would  in  actuality  jeopardize  the  quality 
of  our  present  educational  system. 

I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  privilege  of  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Parris.  Appearing  with  me  today  are  three  additional  wit- 
nesses, two  school  superintendents  and  one  school  finance  director 
from  the  northern  Virginia  area.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  Dr.  John 
Albohm  from  the  city  of  Alexandria,  has  a  brief  statement  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  fjfcntlemen  who  are  with  me;  Dr,  Albolim,  of  course; 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Wright  from  Stafford  County;  and  Mr.  William 
Wright  appearing  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Herbert  l^aundei^s  from  Prince 
William  County. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  Mr.  Albohm  to  make  a  brief 
comment  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Fine ;  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ALBOHM,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

Mr.  Albohm.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
assumption  of  the  role  to  speak  for  northern  Virginia  was  really 
not  m^  assignment.  However,  I  think  the  same  aspect  of  this  problem 
pertains  to  divisions  of  Northern  Virginia.  One  is  the  yo-yo  effect  of 
not  knowing  where  these  divisions  are  in  financial  terms.  Two,  to 
the  surprise  that  the  districts  have  now  of  not  being  funded  this  year 
and  for  fiscal. 1973.  Three,  dependence  on  the  money  obviously  means 
that  some  other  system  has  to  be  evolved  rather  than  the  one  we  are 
talking  about.  If  you  continue  cutting  this  aid — each  man  here  has 
his  %ures— the  money  he  is  losing  will  result  in  the  tax  rate  that  will 
be  affected,  all  of  which  is  very  apparent  to  your  committee. 

The  problem,  though,  is :  In  whose  three?  The  uncertainty,  the  need 
to  rejolace  it,  and  the  impact  %^aries  in  each  community,  but  it  is  all 
negative.  Thank  you,  sir. 

.Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink  it  is  of  most  serious  concern 
that  impacted  funds  slioukl  be  cuitailed  until  such  time  as  an  adequate 
substitute  measure  has  been  actually  signed  into  law,  special  revenue- 
sharing  or  whatever.  But  without  a  substitution  of  these  funds,  in  my 
district  alone,  constitutin/^  almost  $17  million  would  be  a  financial 
disastei*  for  the  local  jurisdiction.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  happy  to  ha^■e  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  may  proceed,  I  would  like  now  to 
go  to  the  board  member  fi'om  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Mr.  Ken  Cierpial. 

Mr.  CiERPiAL.  Thank  you.  Honorable  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  much  honor  that  the  young- 
est charman  of  the  board  in  the  country  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  speak  before  this  distinguished  committee. 

Mr.  Meeds.  We  are  honored  to  have  the  youngest  school  board  mem- 
ber in  the  United  States  speak  on  this  subject  matter,  so  it  is  us  that 
are  honored. 

Mr.  Cierpial.  Thank  you.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  our  com- 
munities, the  State,  and  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  brief  picture  of  Chicopee  as  it  relates  to  Public  Law  874.  We  are  an 
average-size  community  of  7,000  residents,  along  with  1,300  students. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  Federal  Government  acquired  5  square  miles  of 
land  m  Chicopee  for  Federal  installation,  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

Statistically,  the  families  average  about  three  children  per  family 
that  the  Chicopee  school  system  must  educate.  Our  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture in  Chicopee  is  $620.  Ili.'^imbursement  currently  from  Public  Law 
874  in  the  "A"  category  is  $564;  "B,"  $282,  or  half  of  "A."  . 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  our  PPE  is  $620.  Much  of  the  differ- 
ences must  be  made  up  in  local  taxation.  1973  entitlement  for  Public 
Law  874  has  been  $1.3  million,  or  15  percent  of  the  school  budjjet.  Right 
now,  our  proposed  school  budget  just  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  with  absolutely  no  capital  outlay,  is  requested  at  $11.4 
million.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  $17  on  the  tax  rate  per  thousand. 

Without  Public  Law  874,  our  tax  rate  would  have  to  increase  $15 
additional  per  thousand.  Curtailment  of  Public  Law  874  would  be 
synonymous  with  chaotic  tax  conditions  on  the  local  level. 

Chicopee  is  one  of  the  four  communities  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  that  receives  in  excess  of  $1  million.  To  New  England,  a 
cut  of  Public  Law  874  would  represent  approximately  $25  million.  We 
feel,  along  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Dr.  George  M.  Mem- 
breno,  that  Public  Law  874  provides  quality  education,  that  this  la%v 
should  be  fully  extended  and  full  funding  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  summarize  that  the  school  districts  of 
New  England  have-always  supported  and  provided  quality  education. 
The  city  of  Chicopee  has  always  provided  equally  all  educational  ad- 
vantages for  those  living  at  Westover  as  Chicopee's  own. 

In  order  to  continue  providing  quality  education  for  all  of  the 
youth  of  the  city,  it  is  iiecesparv  to  contiime  874.  Restrictions  or  changes 
as  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would 
most  certainly  lessen  the  quality  of  education  in  many  school  districts 
of  our  Nation.  There  are  few  alternatives  that  remain  in  gaining  ade- 
quate funding  for  education.  The  Nation  now  turns  to  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  for  support.  'Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the 
committee  for  your  interest  and  cooperation. 
Mr.  Meeds.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  education  will  resort  to  any  means 
at  our  disposal.  Now  we  will  present  the  board  member  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Sandra  Storz,  the  prettiest  member. 

Mrs.  Storz*  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Sandra  Storz,  representing  region  1  of  impact  aid  and 
am  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.  I  have 
submitted  my  testimony  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  record  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  M;^DS.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Sandra  Storz,  Member  Board  op  Edxtcation, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

I  am  a  Portsmouth  ros?dent,  Mrs.  Sandra  Storz,  a  life-long  resident  of  that 
seacoast  communi^;y  of  aS)out  25,000  people  and  a  memijor  of  he  Board  of 
Education. 

Presently  our  school  system  has  approximately  6700  pupils  in  grades  K  to  12. 
Almost  1100  of  that  number  are  military  dei)endents  whose  parents  live  and 
work  on  Pease  Air  Force  Base  while  attending  elementary  school  on  the  Base. 
Another  older  group  of  children  in  Grades  T-12  travel  by  bus  to  one  or  the 
other  of  two  secondary  schools  operated  by  the  public  school  system  in  tlie  City. 

Recent  studies  by  several  consulting  fii-ms  indicate  that  our  Junior  High  School 
can  accommodate  500  pupils  and  1800  pupils  at  the  Senior  High  School.  Actual 
enrolment  for  these  two  buildings  is  close  to  3,000.  One  could  realistically  say 
that  this  difference  between  capacity  and  actual  enrolment  is  directly  attributable 
to  Pease  Air  Force  Base  dependents. 

By  way  of  background  information,  in  1955,  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
Air  Base,  Portsmouth  schools  enrolled  a  total  of  3500,  In  1060,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  Base,  our  enrolment  jumped  to  5500  and  has  continued  to  in- 
crease to  the  present  figure  of  6700. 

Since  Colonial  days,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  has  also  been  the  home  of  a 
nava!  installation  that  constructs  submarines.  Therefoi-e,  that  shipyanl  !)rings 
about  the  burden  of  large  numbers  of  civilian  employees  at  a  military  installation 
and  their  1200  *'B"  category  pupils.  This  combination  of  "A'*  and  "B"  pupils 
account  for  45  to  50%  of  our  total  student  body  currently. 

During  the  19T1-72  year,  our  tuition  rates  were  as  follows:  Elementary,  $540; 
junior  high,  $704 ;  and  senior  high,  $748. 

Since  the  Federal  Grovemment  does  not  sub-dlvide  the  various  levels  in  this 
manner  our  "average"  tuition  was  $067.00.  By  way  of  contrast  our  Federal  re- 
imbursement per  pupil  for  *  A'*  category  pupils  in  the  1971-72  year  was  $564.78 
and  "B'*  pupils  $282.39.  This  should  make  It  quite  obvious  that  for  years  Ports- 
mouth has  tolerated  something  less  than  full  reimhursenrent  of  the  costs  entailed 
In  educating  the  dependent  children  of  military  and  civilian  Federal  employees. 

Even  though  we  have  lost  taxable  property  by  the  construction  of  the  military 
installations.  Federal  highway  construction  and  Urban  Renewal,  we  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  a  high  quality  education  program  for  all  the  students  who 
attend  our  school  system.  Over  the  years  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that  "Uncle 
Sam"  only  reimburses  a  portion  of  our  cost. 

Military  persons  living  in  the  area  generally  express  the  feeling  that  they 
would  like  to  become  full-fledged  citizens  of  the  conmunity.  I  think  that  the 
employer,  be  It  tbe  Air  Force  or  Navy,  should  also  desire  just  as  strongly  to 
become  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  community  by  virtue  of  contrilmtlng  to  the 
support  In  the  same  manner  as  the  general  population. 

Under  P.L.  874  the  entire  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  eligible  for  between 
two  and  one-half  and  three  million  dollars  per  year.  Many  other  communities 
outside  of  Portsmouth  have  essentially  the  same  problems  as  far  as  "B*'  pupils 
are  concerned.  All  of  the  seacoast  towns  and  other  cities  have  substantially  in- 
creased their  school  enrolment  since  the  opening  of  the  Air  Base^To  eliminate 
or  reduce  funding  for  "B*^  category  pupils  would  i)e  grossly  unfair  and  unjust 
since  this  would  cost  my  small  State  a  loss  of  Federal  assistance  of  between  1*5 
million  and  2  million  dollars. 
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To  the  local  community  it  is  not  significant  whether  '^Daddy"  is  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  mailman,  a  pilot,  or  a  welder  since  the  child  is  still  an  equal  burden 
to  the  school  system. 

Mrs.  Storz.  Under  the  circumstances.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  concerning  Public  Law  874  and  the  grave  implications  any 
cut  in  funding  would  have  on  region  1  and  particularly  the  seacoa^ 
area  of  Ne-^v  Hampshire.  Over  25  percent  of  our  school-age  children 
are  dependents  of  military  personnel  living  on  base  and  20  percent  x)f 
the  children  are  dependents  of  employees  Avorking  on  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

The  Federal  aid  derived  from  874  for  education  of  these  youngsters 
represents  only  about  18  percent  of  our  total  operating  budg^  and 
does  not  include  new  school  buildings  and  a  new  one  we  must  now  build 
as  a  result  of  the  children  having  been  brought  into  this  area  due  to 
these  Federal  installations. 

I  realize  that  statistics  can  be  misleading,  but  I  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, that  these  are  very  simply  statistics  and  are  meant  to  show  you 
the  problems  that  the  taxpayers  in  our  local  community  have  to  face. 
That  is  a  greatly  burdened  property  tax  heavily  subsidizing  the  cost  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  men  in  uniform  as  well  as  civilians  who 
work  on  these  Federal  installations. 

May  I  mention  that  we  are  happy  to  have  these  installations  even 
though  statisticians  say  we  lose  dollai-s  and  cents.  We  certainly  do  not 
lose  as  far  as  our  social  and  community  relations  are  concerned.  One 
Federal  installation  in  our  area  removed  17.2  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  that  which  used  to  comprise  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
from  the  tax  rolls  of  the  city,  and  thus  sevr^rely  eroded  our  property 
tax  base  for  the  delivery  of  necessary  public  services  of  the  community, 
particularly  that  of  schools. 

To  me,  it  is  unfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  prop- 
erty and  not  meet  its  full  obligation,  thus  placing  the  burden  or  sub- 
sidizing programs  on  the  local  taxpayer. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  examples  of  what  I  have  been  talking 
about.  The  fact  is  that  many  retired  people  on  fixed  incomes  have  been 
forced  to  sell  their  homes  and  move  into  low-cost  housing.  The  same 
applies  to  younger  members  of  our  community  with  children  who  can- 
not afford  to  buy  property  because  of  the  tax  rate,  and  thus  they  have 
moved  into  low-cost  housing.  - 

This  has  resulted  in  much  low-cost  housing  being  constructed  and  is 
still  continuing  to  be  constructed  and  has  brought  more  school-age 
children  into  our  already  overburdened  schools.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  legislated  to  aid  lower-income  people,  old  and  young,  to  se- 
cure reasonable  and  adequate  housing,  but  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  pay  its  fair  ^hare  in  lieu  of  taxes,  which  further  complicates 
our  problem  in  tiie  area  of  education. 

Tne  local  taxpayers  in  New  Hampshire  are  in  revolt.  They  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  only  a  just 
and  rightful  sliare,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  provide  a  good 
quality  of  education  for  all  youngsters  in  the  seacoast  area. 

We  in  New  England  pay  the  nighest  electric  bills,  the  highest  fuel 
bills,  and  we  have  the  highest  cost  of  living  and,  in  some  areas,  we 
have  lowest  per  capita  income  in  the  city. 

We  in  Now  England  believe  in  Yankee  integrity,  in  self-reliance, 
and  we  certainly  don't  want  something  for  nothing.  But  we  can  no 
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longer  subsidize  the  Federal  Government  in  education  from  impacted 
areas.  AVe  desperately  need  your  continued  assistance  in  these  matters, 
without  which  the  education  of  not  only  impacted  "A"  children  but 
all  children  will  be  critically  affected. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  simply  that  we  at  local  level  have  come  as  far 
as  humanly  possible.  We  cannot  exist  with  any^  reduction  in  Impact 
Aid  funds.  AVe  want  only  assurance  w'e  will  receive  our  fair  share  and 
riot  be  shortchanged.  By  "shortchanged,"  I  don't  mean  dollars  and 
cents  but  I  mean  in  the  edvication  of  the  youngsters  in  our  area. 

All  of  the  testimony  you  have  heai-d  today  has  mentioned  "A'* 
students,  "B"  students,  dependents  of  military  people,  and  dependents 
of  men  and  women  who  work  on  Federal  installations.  But  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  the  facts  are  that  we  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  and  surrounding  areas  cannot  offer  a  quality  education 
for  any  of  tliese  federally  dependent  children  without  your  continuing 
aid  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Eldred.  If  we  now  may  move  to  California,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Dr.  Jim  McDonald,  who  may  also  be  able  to  comment  on 
your  revenue  sharing  for  California. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Thank  you.  ;Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
connnittee,  I  represent  three  school  districts.  No  doubt  you  have  not 
heard  of  the  school  districts  but  you  have  heard  of  Camp  Pendleton, 
the  luige  militaiy  base  which  takes  in  a  great  deal  of  our  former 
school  territory. 

I  am  here  to  talk  about  section  2  of  Public  Law  874.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  "A''  pupils  and  "B^'  pupils,  very  little  about  section  2, 
which  is  a  little-known  section.  There  are  approximately  150  of  these 
school  districts,  and  many  of  them  receive  no  other  aid  other  than 
section  2.  We  come  in  that  category. 

To  gualify,  you  need  a  substantial  reduction  in  local  revenue  by 
acquisition  of  real  property,  by  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
acquisition  must  impose  a  substantial  and  continuing  financial  burden. 
As  far  as  Fallbrook  is  concerned  and  Oceanside,  we  lost  a  considerable 
amount  of  our  territory.  Actually  the  Fallbrook  Union  High  School 
District  suffered  a  56-percent  reduction  in  1942  as  a  result  of  Federal 
Government  acquisition  of  the  Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Corps^  Base 
and  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Fallbrook  Annex.  This  has  seriously 
restricted  the  economic  growth  in  this  area. 

For  example,  when  I  go  to  Los  Angeles  to  come  to  Washington, 
I  have  to  drive  a  few  miles  south  to  get  north  because,  of  course,  of 
Camp  Pendleton. 

Our  taxpayers  have  consistently  shown  good  faith  in  their  school 
by  voting  bonds  for  buildings.  In  addition,  when  Camp  Pendleton 
authorities  requested  assistance  for  educational  programs  for  their 
base  brig,  many  of  you  remember  the  Life  magazine  articles  of  several 
years  ago  where  they  had  very  serious  problems;  we  stepfjed  in  and 
formed  an  educational  program  at  Camp  Pendleton  base  brig,  and  we 
have  had  hundreds  of  Fallbrook  High  School  graduates  graduating 
from  the  Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Corps  brig.  This  is  something  we 
didn't  have  to  do,  but  we  are  the  only  educational  agency  that  could 
do  it,  and  our  board  voted  and  stepped  in,  and  this  is  a  program  I 
think  ,you  are  going  to  see  instituted  in  a  number  of  areas  throughout 
theXTnited  States  because  it  has  been  so  successful  for  Camp  Pendleton. 
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Tlie  question  of  a  school  on  base  that  was  asked  by  Mr.  Dellenback, 
I  believe — the  Fallbrook  Elementary  School  has  a  school  on  the  base, 
but  this  is  a  school  where  the  teachers  are  hired  by  the  district  and 
the  maintenance  and  operation  is  paid  for  by  the  school  district. 

We  are  proud  of  our  educational  progiam.  We  had  a  statement 
hero  where  a  person  said  he  was  not  an  educational  type.  I  am  proud 
of  being  an  educational  type.  Some  of  us  are  wondei'ing  if  some  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  some  politicians,  these  days  aren't  quite 
so  proud  of  the  educational  type.  We  feel  a  change  in  atmosphere. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  committee — and  we  appreciate  the  sup- 
port the  committee  has  given  874  in  the  past — we  hape  that  H.R.  69 
goes  through  and  that  this  aid  which  is  so  vitally  needed  is  continued. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EijDReo.  If  I  may  present  Lawrence  Hauge  from  Clover  Park, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  Hauge.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  today,  and  I 
appreciate  the  oppoitunity  to  make  a  statement  in  behalf  of  Public 
Law  874.  The  Clover  Park  School  District  is  located  in  a  prime  im- 
])acted  area.  We  received  Federal  impacted  funds  for  32  years  in  one 
fonn  or  another.  Within  the  district  or  adjacent  to  it,  we  have  Foit 
Lewis  Military  Reservation,  McChoi*d  Air  Base,  Madigan  General 
Hospital,  U.S.  Penitentiary  on  McNeil  Island,  so  we  are  heavily  im- 
pacted and  vitally  interested  in  the  program. 

The  school  enrollment  in  Clover  Park  District  is  13,900  pupils,  K 
through  12  pupils,  of  which  51  percent  are  federally  comiected,  almost 
equally  divided  here  because  3,582  live  on  Federal  property,  3,564  live 
off  Federal  property  but  have  one  or  both  parents  employed  on  Fed- 
eral property.  The  district  is  suburban  and  residential,  with  very  little 
industry. 

About  half  of  our  district  lies  within  McChord  or  Foi-t  Lewis  area. 
As  a  result,  less  than  half  of  this  average  fii"st-class  district  is  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  consistent  support  on  the 
pait  of  our  voters  and  taxpayers,  only  once  in  32  years  has  there  been 
a  loss  in  a  levy  in  our  district. ' 

In  sj^ite  of  this  support,  there  is  no  way  a  district  such  as  ours  can 
maintain  a  comparable  program  with  its  neighbor  without  this  addi- 
tional help  we  realized  through  874. 

Two  or  the  most  pressing  problems  common  to  most  districts  are 
low  valuation  per  pupil  for  tax  purposes  and  an  unusually  high  turn- 
over of  students.  As  with  Clover  Park,  thei*e  are  hundreds  of  districts 
in  our  area  in  the  Northwest  which  are  very  dependent  on  3(b)  provi- 
sions of  this  law. 

For  every  example  thrown  out  of  a  Montgomery  County,  where  de- 
tractors seem  to  love  to  point  this  out,  however  wrong  they  may  be — 
for  every  example  such  as  that,  we  have  a  hundred  Richland  school 
districts,  and  for  every  Fairfax  or  Prince  Georges  County,  where  they 
like  to  detract  from  the  program,  we  have  100  North  Kitsap  school 
districts.  I  would  like  to.  cite  these  two  examples  because  they  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  importance  of  3(b)  funds  to  our  area. 

The  Richland  School  District  and  southeastern  comer  of  the  State 
of  Washington  is  a  creature  of  the  atomic  age.  The  major  factor  in  the 
economic  state  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  contractors. 
Although  the  school  district  no  longer  has  any  direct  connection  to 
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AEC,  the  parents  reside  there  because  of  the  Commission  activities.  As 
a  result,  financial  support  of  the  schools  rests  heavily  on  874  moneys. 

Of  the  473  square  miles  in  the  Richland  School  District,  approxi- 
mately 322  square  miles,  or  75  peixient  of  the  district,  is  Federal  reser- 
vation. Within  the  remaining  25  percent  of  nonreservation  areas,  a 
fourth  of  that  is  tax  exempt  because  of  various  governmental  regula- 
tions. So,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  75  per(;ent  of  the  Richland 
School  District  on  Federal  reservation,  there  are  only  23  percent  cate- 

fory  3(a)  students  in  the  district,  whereas  there  are  3,679  3(b)  stu- 
ents,  better  than  60  percent  of  the  student  enrollment,  and  it  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  perceive  the  disaster  that  would  come  if  the 
3  (b)  section  of  this  program  were  cut  out, 

I  have  a  letter  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Richland  School  District,  Mr.  Robert  lUer,  and  I  would 
like  to  enter  that  in  the  record  with  my  testimony  today.  It  documents 
some  of  the  things  which  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  ask  consideration  of  the  examples  of 
districts  in  our  Puget  Sound  region  of  Washington  State.  These  are 
well  known  to  Mr.  Meeds,  of  course.  Last  Friday  we  had  a  headline  in 
our  newspapers  out  there  saying  "Bangor  Will  be  the  First  Trident 
Base."  The  next  day  the  headline  went  a  little  further  and  it  said: 
"Bangor  Braces  for  New  Injection  of  Jobs  and  Money."  Of  coui-se, 
what  the  headline  should  have  said  was:  "Jobs,  money,  and  kids." 

The  Northwest  is  honored  and  pleased  to  be  selected  as  the  location 
for  this  new  submarine  installation,  which  is  adjacent  to  Bremerton 
and  the  very  fine  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  We  are  happy  for  the 
5-year  construction  program  and  the  workers  that  will  be  employed 
on  that  project. 

While  local  businessmen  are  elated  w^ith  the  news,  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools  of  the  North  and  the  Central  Kitsap  Districts, 
respectively,  where  the  greatest  impact  will  be  felt,  are  understandably 
very  concerned.  Already  faced  with  critical  cutbacks  in  3(b)  funds 
under  874,  they  are  wondering  what  the  future  will  be  if  Congress 
acquiesces  to  administration  wishes  to  eliminate  3(b)  students  from 
Public  Law  874. 

Additionally,  I  could  cite  that  thei-e  are  many  other  examples  that 
are  similar  to  this,  perhaps  not  as  critical  as  the  ones  just  cited  but  very 
critical  to  those  districts  concerned.  Oak  Harbor  is  a  good  example, 
Mr.  Meeds'  home  area.  Bremerton,  South  Kitsap,  Franklin  Pierce, 
Bethel,  all  school  districts,  but  each  has  the  problem  virtually  as  these 
cited  above,  and  they  ai*e  very  similar  to  districts  in  many  of  your  own 
constituencies,  I  am  sure. 

Public  Law  874  is  the  only  source  that  keeps  impacted  districts  on  a 
par  with  others  in  the  State.  This  program  of  support  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, so  well  administered,  and  allows  such  flexibility  to  local  boards 
in  meeting  local  needs  that  we  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider 
giving  Public  Law  874  an  extended  life.  Without  a  significant  multi- 
year  extension,  the  continual  uneasiness  besetting  districts  such  as  ours 
results  in  serious  questions  of  program  stability. 

We  say  the  basic  provisions  of  the  law  are  excellent.  We  earnestly 
request  that  the  law  be  extended,  principally  in  its  present  form,  and 
we  are  quite  apprehensive  about  what  we  hear  of  the  revenue-sharing 
plans  or  what  we  have  seen  in  some  of  the  other,  noneducational  areas 
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thus  far  in  revenue  sharing.  We  feel  that  the  problem  of  tlie  unpact 
districts  very  possibly  will  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

So  we  would  ask  that  the  Congress  give  us  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue with  this  program  until  an  equitable  program  can  be  devised  of 
another  type. 

[Tlie  letter  from  the  superi'jtendent  of  schools,  Richland  School  Dis- 
trict, follows ;] 

Richland  Public  Schools, 

Administratiox'  Building, 
Richland,  Wash.,  FeC'ruary  16, 1973. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Coumitteet  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  I  am  greatly  concerned  for  the  financial  malaise  that  is 
affecting  the  educational  opportunities  of  pupils  in  Richlan(?-  Washington  schools. 
Wliile  every  school  district  must  consider  its  problems  uniquCf  public  education 
in  our  Atomic  Energy  Commission-created  community  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  Federal  funding. 

The  AEC  and  its  various  contractors  have  long  been  the  major  factor  in  the 
economic  life  of  Richland.  Although  the  School  District  is  no  longer  directly 
linked  to  the  AEC,  the  parents  of  most  of  our  pupils  reside  here  because  of  the 
Commission's  activities.  As  a  result,  financial  support  of  the  schols  rests  heavily 
upon  P.L.  874  monies  (impacted  aid  funds). 

This  year's  final  budget  for  Richland  schools  lists  $556,643  as  revenue  under 
P.L.  874.  The  amount  is  currently  In  jeopardy  as  a  result  of  conflicting  phi- 
losophies between  Congress  and  the  President.  While  the  issue  is  being  decided, 
Richland  schools  are  more  than  one-half  way  through  the  year  for  which  the  874 
revenue  had  been  budgeted.  In  our  delicately  balanced  fiscal  state,  either  delay  or 
non-arrival  of  these  funds  throws  us  into  financial  chaos. 

The  major  conditions  which  give  rise  to  our  particular  circumstance  can  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  Of  the  473  square  miles  in  Richland  School  District,  approximately  322 
square  miles  are  Federal  reservation.  Tlie  non  r:  nervation  area  (approximately 
.  115  square  miles)  represents  only  25%  of  District  property.  Within  this  remaining 
26%,  a  further  portion  is  tax  exempt  because  of  other  governmental  exemptions. 
(See  Exhibit  No.  1) 

(2)  Although  the  District  is  no  longer  supported  directly  by  the  AEC,  most  of 
the  local  pupils  have  parents  who  work  for  the  Commission,  Commission  con- 
tractors, or  perform  Commission-related  servieea  in  the  private  sector.  (See 
Exhibit  No.  2) 

(3)  The  taxable  portion  of  the  District  is  largely  composed  of  residential  units 
which  were  constructed  for  families  of  AEC  contractor  employees.  When  these 
homes  were  sold  to  individuals,  the  price  was  extremely  low  causing  an  artificially 
depressed  District  property  average  on  which  to  base  school  taxes. 

(4)  Businesses  located  off  the  reservation  are  predominantly  owner-operated 
Rer\uce  ventures.  There  is  no  heavy  industry.  Light  industry  is  'concentrated  on 
Port  District  land,  which  is  non-taxable. 

(5)  The  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  Richland  during  the  1973  tax  year  was 
$9,084.  The  State  average  was  nearly  twice  as  much  ($19,776).  This  difference 
should  reasonably  be  made  up  through  874  monies.  ( See  Exhibit  No.  3 ) 

(6)  Because  there  is  no  family  housing  on  the  AEC  reo^rvation,  nearly  all  of 
our  874  eligible  pupils  are  Qass  '*B".  This  category  is  currently  not  receiving  874 
payments. 

(7)  Richland  schools  must  annually  supplement  operating  funds  through  a  local 
excess  levy.  The  amount  scheduled  for  the  1974  tax  year  is  $993,000.  Any  decline 
in  874  funds  will  necessitate  a  sharp  increase  in  our  excess  levy  request.  Local 
property  o\vners  will  be  hit  doubly  hard  because  low  taxable  valuation  requires 
a  high  tax  level  on  each  piece  of  eligible  property.  (See  Exhibits  No.  4  and  5) 

(8)  The  AEC  has  recently  provided  two  supplements  to  bolster  District  op- 
erating funds  ($330,000  in  197L  and  $350,000  in  1972).  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  stated  that  this  funding  source  will  not  occur  again,  requiring 
local  funds  to  pick  up  the  slack.  (See  Exhibit  No.  6) 

(9)  While  Federal  support  for  Richland  schools  is  declining,  employment  pro- 
jections for  the  reservation  show  a  sharp  increase.  The  resultant  work  force  is 
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expected  to  reside  in  Richland,  as  housing  is  available,  adding  further  pressure 
to  an  already  hard-pressed  School  District.  (See  Exhibits  Nos.  7  and  8) 

We  do  appreciate  the  assistance  Richland  School  District  has  received  from 
the  and  other  gov<in\mental  agencies  in  the  past.  The  resources  invested 

in  local  schools  have  produced  a  student  body  superior  to  most  in  the  Nation. 
Recent  developments,  though,  cast  serious  doubts  on  the  possibility  of  continuing 
this  level  of  service  to  children  of  A  EC- related  employees. 

In  capsule  form,  our  AEC-developed  community  School  District  suffers  from 
severely  restricted  revenues  caused  by  a  disproportionate  level  of  Federal  tax 
exempt  property.  At  the  same  time,  sharply  increasing  employment  projections  in 
these  tax  exempt  areas  foretell  greater  responsibilities  for  local  schools.  When 
P.L.  874  compensatory  funds,  which  should  equalize  our  District  finances  with 
others  in  the  State  are  threatened!  our  fiscal  house  of  cards  collapses. 

Your  consideration  of  Richland  School  District's  plight  is  sincerely  appreciated, 
Mr.  Perkins.  Feel  free  to  use  our  dilemma  in  developing  your  arguments  favoring 
continuation  of  impacted  aid  funds. 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  W.  Iller,  Ed,  D., 

Superintendent. 

Enclosures : 

Exhibit  No.  1 


Map  of  taxable  and  nontaxable  land  in  RSD  referred  to  subcommittee  files. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  2.-1NF0RMATI0N  IN  REGARD  TO  PUBLiC  LAW  874  PUPILS,  1971-72 

Number 

Amount  Percent 

Total 

"A"  students   23 

"B"  students   3,679 

$413.44  90 
208.72  73 
0  

$8, 558.21 
555,181.70 
0 

Total  ADA           .    7.081   

563. 739.91 

EXHIBIT  No.  3.-ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  RICHLAND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  1972 

Valuation 
per 
student 

District 

$19,981 

11.066 

19,573 

9, 984 

Walla  Walla  

17,687 

21,904 

15,559 

Source:  State  department  of  public  Instruction. 
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EXHIBIT  4.-HIST0RY  OF  RECENT  RICHLAND  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LEVIES 


Year 


Amount 


Percentage 

yes  Passage 


1967-  ^8   $670,000  72.0  Yes. 

1968-  ^9   669.000  70.4  Yes. 

969-70    484.395  69.8  Yes. 

1970-  71   800,000  62.5  Yes. 

1971-  72   850,000  78.5  Yes. 

1972-  73  Feb.  8, 1972   1,700,000  53.9  No. 

1972-  73  Aug.  30,  1972   1,520,000  56.3  No. 

1973-  74   993,000  73.9  Yes. 


EXHIBIT  5.— APPROXIMATE  MILLS  REQUIRED  TO  RAISE  $1,000,000 


^.  , .  ,  1  mill  Mills  for 

DJstnct  raises  $1,000,000 


Kennewick   $84,541  11.83 

Pasco..   103,161  9.69 

Richland   81,111  12.38 

Walla  Walla   110,360  9.06 

Wena  tehee   126  231  792 

Yakima   1951779  .    ■  .  5.' 11 


Source:  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Exhibit  No.  6 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
*  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washingtont  D.C.^  Novemher  S,  1912. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Illeb,-  Ed.  D., 
Superintendent^  Richland  Public  Schools^ 
Richlandt  Wa.^h. 

Dear  Dr.  Ilieb:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  October  13,  requesting 
release  of  funos  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  Richland  School 
District  in  the  amount  of  $350»000.  As  you  know,  no  funds  for  this  purpose  were 
included  in  the  President's  budget  for  FY  1973,  as  transmitted  to  Congress  last 
winter. 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  record  shows  a  clear  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  payments  to  the  Richland  community  in  FY  1972  were 
to  have  been  the  last  such  payments  from  AEC.  Moreover ,  the  relevant  congres- 
sional committee  reports  for  FY  1973,  although  supporting  FY  1973  funds, 
express  further  concern  regarding  the  continued  dependence  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
land upon  AEC  money.  ' 

We  have  noted  your  argument  that  failure  to  release  the  funds  at  this  time 
in  the  school  year  would  cause  serious  disruptions  throughout  the  school  system. 
Therefore,  AEC  lias  been  advised  that  0MB  will  reluctantly  apportion  the 
$350,000.  This  ia  the  laM  year,  howevei\  that  ice  will  he  willing  to  support  the 
Richland  schools  with  payments  of  this  kind. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  A.  Morrill, 

Assistant  Director. 
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FAST  FLUX  TEST  FACILITY 
.  TOTAU  FIELD  FORCES 


1400 


1200 


■"—TOTAL  FIELD  FORCE 

 TOTAL  BECHTEL 

 TOTAL  SUBCONTRACT 


■ACTUAL 
•ACTUAL 
■ACTUAL 


iHource;  Qechtel  Monthly  Progress  Sti)tus  Report,  March  lP7r 
Exhibit  No.  8.— Employment  Projections,  Bechtel 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Eldred,  let  me  first  tliank  you  aiid  all  of 
the  members  of  your  panel  for  being  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the  entire  panel  and  let  each 
individual  that  has  testified  before  the  committee  identify  himself 
and  respond  to  the  question.  It  has  been  my  idea  all  along  that  if  we 
were  successful  this  year  in  connection  with  improving  our  educa- 
tional programs  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  we  should  tie 
them  all  together  and,  as  we  mark  up  the  bill,  make  every  improve- 
ment that  we  can  possibly  make  in  impacted  legislation,  ESEA,  the 
library  title,  and  all  of  the  other  titles  of  ESEA. 

It  may  be  that  my  way  of  thinking  is  wrong,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  if  you  agree  that  we  should  keep  all  of  these  programs  together, 
trying  to  improve  them  in  one  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  my  impression  that  this  so-called  special  revenue  sharing  v/ill 
not  improve  these  programs,  but  that  it  will  destroy  many  of  them. 
It  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile — take  your  own  testimony  here 
today — the  President  of  the  United  States  talking  about  reducing 
property  taxes  in  his  speeches  throughout  the  counti'y  and,  at  the 
same  time,  suggesting  that  we  do  not  appropriate  any  funds  for  the 
"B"  children — -I  would  like  for  you  to  try  to  reconcile  some  of  these 
suggestions  in  the  so-called  special  revenue-sharing  package  insofar  as 
they  affect  your  own  impact  pi-ogram. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  insofar  as  the  property  tax  is  con- 
cerned if  you  do  not  have  any  funding  for  "B''  children?  I  would 
like  for  each  of  you  to  comment  on  whether  it  will  cause  an  increase 
in  yojir  propertj^  taxes  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  in  your  own  respec- 
tive areas.  Also,'  whether  you  feel  that  we  should  keep  all  of  these 
programs  together,  -rj^ing  to  improve  them  the  best  that  we  can  in 
marking  up  this  legislation.  You  can  comment  first,  Mr.  Eldred. 

Mr.  Eldred,  I  would  like  to,  and  I  would  like  to  call  attention  that 
we  did  miss  one  gentleman  who  had  a  football  play  to  show  you  on 
the  screen  from  West  Point. 

In  respoi^se  to  your  inquiry,  yes,  I  think  the  program  should  be 
kept  together  as  you  have  done  it  in  your  very  fine  bill.  I  think  you 
should  attempt  to  improve  it  in  any  way  possible.  As  you  yourself 
iiave  pointed  out,  this  committee  has,  many  times  in  the  past,  con- 
sidered these  programs  and,  I  am  sure,  has  come  up  with  what  is  the 
best  possiblie  result  of  its  deliberations  in  the  past. 

We  always  would  hope  to  fine-down  and  hone  these  programs  but 
to  keep  them  together. 

To  eliminate  impact  aid  in  nij^  district  and  go  to  a  so-called 
revenue-sharing,  as  the  proposal  now  stands,  as  I  understand  them 
and  as  I  understand  the  law  of  the  State  of  California — should  you 
take  from  me  the  impact  aid,  you  cannot,  in  the  same  breath,  talk 
about  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  local  people.  In  my  commimity,  I 
would  have  to  add  to  those  taxes.  You  are  talking  about  a  tax"^  in- 
crease of  better  than  a  dollar  per  hundred  assessed  valuation.  I  hazard 
a  guess  it  is  closer  to  $1.42.  I  would  have  to  check  that  out. 

Kevenue-sharing — ^^if  you  would  give  this  money  presently  to  the 
State  of  California,  my  district  would  lose.  That  would  go  into  the 
State  coifers.  I  am  controlled  by  inflationary  factors  and  cost  factors. 
If  revenue  cannot  increase,  the  revenue-sharing  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia would  be  a  waste  and  would  be  a  double  burden  placed  upon 
the  local  taxpayers. 
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Gentlemen,  the  chairman  has  asked  that  each  of  you  identify  him- 
self. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Dr.  Jim  McDonald  from  Fallbrook  Union  High 
Scliool  District.  In  answer  to  your  question,  we  went  to  court  a  few 
years  ago  to  prevent  the  vei'y  thing  you  are  talking  about,  and  the 
courts  held  the  money  had  to  come  directly  to  the  district  rather  than 
tlie  State. 

We  went  to  court  because  of  the  waste  r,nd  bureaucracy  that  builds 
up  at  tlie  State  level  in  distribution  of  funds.  We  have  seen  that  time 
and  time  again.  For  our  high  school  district,  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately 32  cents  if  Public  Law  874  wei*e  removed.  At  elementary  dis- 
trict, it  would  be  approximately  50  cents.  We  are  talking  to  the 
same,  dollar. 

Mr.  CiEUPiAL.  Ken  Cierpial  from  Chicopee,  Mass.  In  response  to 
your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  currently  Public  Law  874  is  applied 
directly  to  reduce  the  tax  rate.  We  receive  money  from  FederfJ  Gov- 
ernment directly  into  the  school  department.  With  revenue  sharing 
we  are  not  gi:aranteed  receiving  any  of  this  money  for  education.  Thus 
far  our  city  fathers  have  used  this  for  other  capital  outlay,  other 
tlian  education.  \ 

Eliminating  874  would  cause  about  $15  increase  in  our  tax  rate  per 
thousand  for  the  community.  It  would  be  foolhardy  and  it  would  create 
further  financial  burdens  if  874  had  been  eliminated. 

Mrs.  Stouz.  I  am  Sandra  Storz,  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  I  guess  that  New  Hampshire  has  a  very  unique 
problem  as  we  have  such  a  large  legislature,  that  in  order  to  get 
any  funds,  it  taJces  about  3  years.  I  am  afraid  if  revenue  sharing 
funds  go  into  the  State  coffers,  they  would  not  be  used  for  education, 
they  would  be  used  to  lovrer  the  property  taxes,  and  thus  I  aK»  afraid 
that  we  would  have  to  close  shop.  It  would  increase  our  tax  rate 
between  $15  and  $18  per  thousand,  and  I  am  afraid  that,  in  return, 
would  cause  many  people  to  move  from  the  community. 

I  also  believe  that  any  program,  whcoher  it  is  Federal  or  local,  can 
be  improved  upon,  and  I  would  like  to  see  874  continued  and  that  we 
work  together  to  make  it  a  better  program. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  the 
witnesses  understood  the  thrust  of  your  question  as  far  as  the  special 
revenue  sharing  for  education  is  concerned.  The  last  two  witnesses 
seemed  to  me  to  be  speaking  in  terms  of  general  revenue  sharing 
rather  than  special  revenue  sharing.  I  thought  the  question  was  a 
well-directed  question. 

Chairman  Peukins.  Yes,  I  think  the  question  was  referring  to 
special  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  The  answer  of  the  last  witness  dealt  with,  funds 
to  the  State  legislature  and  none  of  it  getting  through.  If  we  look  at 
the  bill  proposed,  it  calls  for  an  automatic  passthrough  for  educa- 
tional purposes  of  approximately  60  percent  of  the  funds. 

Chairman  Perkins.  For  only*"A"  children  and  title  I-type  children. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  We  are  talking  more  than  about  impact  aid  in 
keeping  all  of  the  elements  of  the  program  together. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  thrust  of  my  question  is  how  it  will  affect 
them  as  far  is  impact  aid  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Then  your  question  is  not  meant  in  dealing  with 
elementary  and  secondary  ? 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  Tlie  thrust  of  my  question  is  how  it  will 
affect  impact  aid,  assuming  there  is  no  appropriation  for  "B"  children. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Your  question,  so  I  may  be  clear,  is  not  intended 
to  deal  with  special  revenue  sharing? 

Chairman.  Perkins.  Yes,  special  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  But  only  with  its  impact  on  impact  aid  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  us  confine  it ,  to  that — special  revenue 
sharing  to  impact  aid.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.ELDRED.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Storz.  If  a  "B"  student  is  not  funded,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  will  lose  almost  $800,000.  We  will  lose,  in  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth alone,  $250,000  of  that,  and  it  Avoiild  make  our  tax  rate  increase 
about  3  percent. 

Mr.  Akins.  Charlie  Akins,  superintendent  of  Hardin  County 
Schools,  Kentucky.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  ESEA  and  impact 
aid  address  themselves  to  real  problems  for  the  local  school  system. 
Any  failure  to  recognize  these  real  problems  and  to  provide  for  the 
objectives  as  provided  in  ESEA  and  m  impact  AA^ould  be  a  mistake  and 
step  backward  as  far  as  education  in  Kentucky  is  concerned. 

As  far  as  our  impact,  our  impact  is  totally  3-B  in  Hardin  County. 
We  have  3,200  "B"  category  students*  Our  loss  in  impact  aid  would 
necessitnf^  a  20-cent  increase  per  $100  of  assessment  on  our  tax  rate. 
Our  as  n\t  is  on  a  100  percent  assessment  to  actual  market  value. 
Our  to  X  rate  is  41.7  cents.  Th'a  loss  of  revenue  from  impact 
would  coii.>Litute  a  50  percent  increase  in  tax  burden  of  our  local  tax- 
payers in  Hardin  Coun^. 

Mr.  Hauge.  Larry  Haiige,  State  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel,  in  answer  to  your  questioji  here,  that  the  very  nature  of  impact 
aid,  which  is  to  recognize  the  local  burden  put  on  that  local  district 
that  must  educate  children  because  of  the  Federal  Government  by 
that  very  nature,  if  this  was  part  of  a  revenue-sharing  package  and 
that  particular  burden  not  particularly  recognized  or  pointed  out, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  loss. 

Since  3  B  is  the  category  under  discussion  mostly  here,  in  the  State 
of  Washington  if  the  3-B  was  not  funded,  the  State  would  lose  about 
$9.6  million,  and  T  think  that  this  would  be  something  that  in  no  way 
would  be  made  up  through  a  revenue-sharing  package  or  a  special 
package  which  came  to  the  district  unless  it  were  mandated  as  such 
from  Congress.  In  our  particular  district  alone,  it  would  be  about  5 
percent  of  our  budget  for  the  3  B's  and  11  percent  for  3-A's.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Dr.  William  Duncan  from  Highland  Falls.  I  have 
already  cited  this  in  my  report,  what  the  effect  of  the  losses  to  "B" 
children  on  taxes  I  pay  for  schools  in  my  own  house,  which  would 
amount  to  $16  per  thousand  and  would  put  my  taxes  up  $176  in  1  year. 

If  the  sepcial  revenue-sharing  bill,  as  I  have  read  it,  were  to  go 
through,  it  would  effect  another  hardship  on  us  because,  in- the  first 
place,  it  provides  for  payment  on  the  basis  of  one-half  the  national 
average  cost  of  education,  and  cost  of  education  in  New  York  State  is 
greater  than  that  by  some  $200,  so  we  w^ould  lose  an  additional  $40,000, 
which  would  be  about  another  $4  on  the  tax  rate.  My  taxes  would  go 
lip  $220  more  in  that  1  year. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  the  revenue-sharing  bill  as  it  was 
originally  proposed  contains  a  possibility  for  the  StatB  to  transfer  up 
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to  30  percent  of  the  funds  from  any  one  category  to  anotlier.  In  New 
York  State  in  the  past  4  years,  tlie  State's  slmre  of  support  for  educa- 
tion has  decreased  from  49  percent  to  41  percent.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  way  in  the  world  that  money  is  going  to  go  through  the  city  of 
Albany  without  a  large  part  of  it  sticking  thei-e. 

Mr.  Fisir.  Dr.  David  Fish.  I  think  I  can  make  three  points  about 
this.  Fii*st  of  all,  I  would  say  we  have  seen  a  pattern  where  fii^st  the 
percentages  of  impact  aid  were  cut — not  the  number  of  students  were 
cut — the  percentages.  Second,  in  this  year,  they  proposed  military 
only.  This  was  not  in  the  basic  law.  Now  the  proposal  is  a  category 
only ;  as  ^ye  see  the  pattern,  next  year  it  may  h^,  nothing  at  all. 
r-We  believe  that  tlie  administration — the  position  taken  here  is  sys- 
tematic denial  of  Federal  responsibility  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
finding  of  Congress  and  committees  and  groups  that  have  studied 
it  for  the  Congress. 

Second,  we  would  see  a  proliferation  of  bureaucracies,  another  place 
to  go,  another  bureaucrat  sitting  behind  the  desk,  exerting  his  power 
over  the  local  individual . 

We  see,  additionally,  a  third  point,  a  diminution  of  local  control. 
Impact  aid  is  popular  with  us  because  it  puts  the  power  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  elected  officials  responsible  to  those  people  for  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  they  can  make  the  decision.  We  see  another 
leveling  happening  here. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  basic  philosphy  that  is  involved  here. 
This  is  one  country,  and  it  is  one  economic  unit.  My  three  children 
were  born  in  three  different  cities  in  two  different  States.  If  I  were  to 
ask  this  room  how  many  people  were  living  in  the  school  district  that 
paid  for  their  education,  in  California  as  few  as  10  percent  would  raise 
their  hands.  If  I  asked  how  nmny  lived  in  the  State  that  paid  for 
their  education,  a  third  would  raise  their  hands.  . 

Public  Law  874  is  a  shining  example.  Public  Law  874  is  reform 
legislation.  Yes,  there  are  probler/is.  They  are  infinitesimal.  Montgom- 
ery County  and  Fairfax  County  ai-e  a  small  part  of  it,  just  located 
here.  We  don't  have  a  big  bureaucracy  here  to  play  the  cocktail  cir- 
cuit and  tell  you  how  great  it  would  be  if  they  had  the  money  in  cate- 
gorical programs. 

You  nave  heard  the  people  from  the  areas.  They  are  the  ones  who 
meet  the  budget.  We  talk  about  money  and  we  talk  about  the  local 
tax  rate  because  that  is  where  we  go  if  this  is  lost  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  am  sorry  for  taking  too  long. 

Mr.  Lehman.  May  I  ask  one  other  question.  Mr.  Hauge  from  Wash- 
ington did  make  a  couple  of  statements  that  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  or  refer  to.  You  made  a  statement  that  (1)  your  district  is  prin- 
cipally suburban  and  (2)  you  would  like  to  keep  874  in  its  present 
form. 

Of  course,  what  I  mentioned  before  is  that  most  of  the  testimony 
here  today  is  from  superintendents  from  either  rural,  small  town,  sub- 
urban, or  small  city  areas,  and  it  doesn't  really— and  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  an  issue  of  this,  but  on  page  103  of  this  book,  in  the  section  303, 
item  Gj  if  we  could  get  this  included  into  this  impacted  area  fund, 
where  it  says:  any  low-rent  housing,  whether  or  not  loaned  by  the 
United  States,  which  is  part  of  the  low-rent  housing  project  assisted 
by  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
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1949,  or  any  part  of  title  3  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1964—1 
would  like  to  see  that  part  of  this  impacted  area. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  close  ranks  for  those  people.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  ^et  support  from  big  city  superintendents  to  make 
this  filing  go,  and,  if  you  want  to  get  my  support,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  include  this  in.  I  want  to  go  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Thank  you,  sir.  Should  this  committee  be  so  successful 
to  give  us  back  the  law  with  that  section  in  it,  I  assure  you  those  pres- 
ent here  will  do  all  those  things  to  work  toward  getting  funding  for 
that  section. 

Mr.  Leiimax.  I  know  it  will  be  better  for  the  countiy  and  I  know  it 
will  be  better  for  my  own  district. 

Mr.  Er>DRED.  We  still  have  Dr.  Davis.  Would  you  like  to  respond  to 
the  chairman's  question? 

Mr.  Davis.  S.  John  Davis.  We  hadn't  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  special  revenue-sharing  bill  as  much  as  we  feel  we  would  have  to 
before  speaking  in  depth.  Let  me  say  this:  Recent  action  by  our  own 
State  legislative  group  has  indicated  that  the  so-called  wealthier  coun- 
ties of  Virginia — and  Fairfax  included — will  not  be  included  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  our  new  standards  of  quality  program  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  my  reeling  that  if  we  have  to  anticipate  these  funds  coming 
from  Richmond,  that  we  could  well  end  up  with  the  money  being 
earned  in  Fairfax  County  and  yet  going  to  other  supports  in  the  State, 
so  we  would  prefer  continuing  ^v^th  impact  aid  with  ESEA  as  one 
package. 

To  answer  your  question,  the  impact  on  our  local  taxes  would  be 
about  a  10-percent  inci*ease. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  side  effect  by  the  way  of  loss 
of  impact  funds.  Should  we  lose  874  funding,  we  would  have  to  reduce 
expenditures  per  pupil.  Therefore,  under  the  present  law  we  would 
lose  eligibility  for  jESEA  title  I  funds.  So  you  would  kill  both  of  them 
with  one  stone. 

Mr.  Newton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Charles  Newton,  Wayne  Town- 
ship Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio.  To  respond  to  your  question,  the  loss  of 
Public  Law  874  funds  would  probably  require  about  50  cents  per  $100 
additional  property  tax  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Cross.  Howard  Cross.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  our  setup,  it  is 
not  much  different  from  Mr.  Newton's.  Our  equivalency  would  be  7 
or  8  mills.  There  is  no  way  we  can  raise  7  mills.  We  have  additional 
housing  units  on  the  base.  Some  of  those  are  occupied.  We  have  the 
impact  of  those  children  corning.  Our  community  was  one  of  the  10 
percent  of  school  districts  in  Ohio  that  just  passed  additional  $2.7 
million  worth  of  bonds  for  building.  I  don't  think  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  absorb  7  mills.  I  would  propose  we  stay  with  what  we 
have. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  they  have  all  responded.  I 
wonder  perhaps  if  you  might  consider  about  4  minutes  from  our 
football  player,  Mr.  Duncan,  superintendent,  Highland  Hills,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  bring  a  visual  aid  here 
to  demonstrate  and  make  the  point  very  graphically  that  we  are  im- 
pacted, we  are  going  to  be  impacted,  and  there  is  no  way  it  is  going 
to  change,  if  I  may. 
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Mr.  Eldred.  Dr.  Duncan  is  from  Highland  Falls,  N.Y.,  which  is 
West  Point.  When  you  see  what  they  have  left  in  his  district  after 
taking  out  West  Point,  you  wonder  why  he  doesn't  get  another  job. 

Mr.  Duncan.  This  is  the  town  of  Highland  Falls  in  late  1930's, 
which  comprised  most  of  our  school  district.  In  lOiO's,  the  Federal 
Government  came  along  and  they  took  this  land  away.  This  was  indeed 
a  villainous  act  in  and  of  itself  but,  at  the  same  time,  another  orga- 
nization. Palisades  State  Park  Commission,  came  along  and  they 
took  this  much.  We  are  left  with  the  areas  on  the  map  which  comprise 
1.700  acres  out  of  approximately  23,000.  We  have  21,000  in  the  town- 
snip  and  3,000  outside. 

So  that  this  is  an  impact  which  is  not  going  to  change.  The  Federal 
Government  is  not  going  to  give  us  back  any  of  this  land,  and  Palisades 
Park  Commission  certamly  isn't. 

It  is  interesting,  the  one  question  that  our  taxpayers  ask  us  every 
year  with  respect  to  "A"  and  "B"  students  is :  "Why  should  I  pay 
more  in  local  taxes  to  give  a  free  education  to  students  whose  parente 
pay  nothing  in  local  taxes  and  nothing  in  State  taxes,  either  ?" 

The  main  thrust  of  my  report  is  that  insofar  as  Highland  Falls  is 
concerned,  the  "A"  students  do  not  pay  for  themselves.  I  have  con- 
trasted tlie  amounts  of  money  received  for  the  "A"  students  as  com- 
pared to  tuition  students.  We  have  a  tuition  rate  developed  by  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  out  of  the 
air,  because  we  do  receive  90  tuition  students  from  neighboring  district 
that  has  no  higli  school,  and  they  pay  this  amount  of  money. 

So  that  for  us  the  3B  students  simply  just  make  up  the  difference 
between  what  it  cost  to  educate  3A  students  and  the  amount  of  money 
we  receive  for  them. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment  with  resj^ect  to  the  "B" 
students  and  justification  for  them.  That  is,  the  "B"  students  in  sur- 
rounding districts  are  there  because  of  the  attraction  of  West  Point. 
There  isn't  any  way  those  people  could  live  in  Highland  Falls  even 
if  they  wanted  to  because  there  isn't  any  housing  available.  The  attrac- 
tion is  there,  so  they  live  in  surrounding  areas. 

One  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  districts  to  finance  for  education  is  a 
bedroom  community.  I' have  shown  that  the  tuition  rate  in  our  district 
which  reflects  the  actual  cost  of  education  exclusively  of  State  aid 
of  $971  per  student.  There  are  very  few  houses  anywhere  in  that  area 
that  will  pay  $971. 

So  every  time  we  attract  a  house  into  our  community  or  into  a 
neighboring  community,  it  costs  that  school  district  money,  and  if  they 
happen  to  turn  out  to  be  of  the  four-bedroom  varieties  and  they  are 
all  filled,  there  is  no  way  any  of  those  houses  will  pay  for  themselves. 

We  have  built  a  new  high  school  in  Highland  Falls  for  which  we 
didn't  get  a  cent  of  Federal  aid  because  there  was  no  construction 
money  in  Public  Law  815,  even  though  30  percent  of  our  high  school 
population  are  3A  students. 

We  have,  in  the  past  4  years,  with  the  decreases  in  funding  levels, 
effected  economies  in  our  district.  We  have  released  teachers  and  guid- 
ance counselors  and  custodial  workers  and  a  stenographer. 

With  regard  to  the  question  on  the  public  housing  proposition, 
the  other  districts  in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
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yania  which  we  represent  would,  of  course,  be  very  much  interested 
in  that,  pai^ticularly  in  New  York  City.  The  city  of  Ne\y burgh,  which 
is  immediately  adjacent  to  us,  also  lias  low-cost  housing,  and  they 
would  be  interestea  in  that  because  they  would  get  considerable  income 
from  it. 

Our  town  of  Highland  Falls  has  decaying  population,  and  we  had 
last  year  some  residents  to  descend  on  us  to  demand  improvements 
made  on  their  housing,  and  one  of  the  remedies  they  cited  was  getting 
some  Federal  money,  but  we  would  fight  that  to  the  ultimate  because 
that  would  remove  some  mors  propeities  from  our  tax  rolls  and  so 
we  would  wind  irn  with  an  even  smaller  tax  base  than  we  now  have. 

I  believe  that  Public  Law  874,  as  it  is  presently  constituted,  takes 
care  of  all  kinds  of  districts.  It  takes  care  of  ours.  We  have  aid  under 
section  2,  section  3A,  and  neighboring  students  have  only  3B,  but 
Ihey  have  students  because  of  us.  Other  districts  have  3A. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  piece  of  legislation.  Certainly  I  don't 
have  that  kind  of  intellect  that  would  be  better  than  the  present  one. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  in  the  viewing  of  our  visual  aid. 

Mr.  Eldred.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heaped  upon  you  witness  after 
witness.  I  think  the  audience  this  morning  is  indicative  that  the  impact 
superintendents  are  firm  in  their  position  as  to  the  need  of  continuance 
of  this  very  justifiable  program. 

We  thank  you  for  the  time  that  you  have  granted  us.  We  wish  to 
rest  our  case  in  your  hands  and  offer  our  assistance  and  answer  your 
questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  in  conclusion.  T)iQ^ 
you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  improve  the  impact 
program  ? 

Mr.  Eldred.  The  present  impact  program,  as  far  as  authorization 
legislation  is  concerned,  sir,  is  a  very  justifiable  program,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  the  money  to  follow  the  child. 

In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  think  you  can  improve  upon  that  Some 
of  my  panel  members  might  like  to  differ  from  me  and  please  feel 
free  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  comments  from  the  panel  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Hatjge.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  we  have  always  felt  iu  our 
area  out  at  Clover  Park  that  the  cost  of  educating  the  youngster  be- 
cause of  the  great  turnover  rate  is  above  what  it  would  be  in  a  normal 
situation. 

We  find  in  our  area  where  we  have  had  up  to  about  15,500  children, 
as  many  as  4,500  kids  move  in  during  the  year  and  as  many  as  4,500 
move  out.  There  is  a  constant  turnover  here.  A  lot  of  these  reside  in 
the  community  because  there  is  not  ahvays  room  on  the  bases. 

These  youngsters,  being  on  the  move  as  they  are,  do  cause  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  local  district.  This  should  be  recognized  and  must 
be  recognized  that  there  is  justification  for  both  type  of  3"B"  students 
here.  _  .  ,  ^  . 

We  haviB  always  felt  that  they  are  more  expensive  to  educate  than 
the  average  student  who  is  there  year-in  and  year^out.  We  w^ould  urge 
strong  consideration  be  given  toward  this  too. 

I  Tvould  echo  what  Mr.  Lehman  has  said.  I  believe  very  strongly  in 
this  public  housing  business  because  this  is  kids  in  a  community  and 
in  a  nontax  situation  and  the  school  district  which  must  rely  on 
property  taxes  principally  to  get  its  income,  its  revenue,  is  getting  no 
revenue  from  that  and  yet  they  are  getting  all  of  these  youngsters. 
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'  If  3'oii  ask  us  v/liat  Congress  niiglib  do  to  improve  the  program, 
basically  it  is  a  sound  iDrogram,  with  low  administrative  cost  and  well 
achninistercd  by  the  people  downtown  here,  and  what  we  need  really 
is  to  have  it  funded  in  the  way  Congress  intended  it  to  be  funded 
when  it  was  organized. 
Tliankj^ou,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Forsythe? 

Mr.  FoRSTTiiK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  I  would  like  to  address  the  iirst  one 
to  Dr.  Fish.  In  view  of  the  Serrento  decision  and  where  that  is 
heading,  isn't  there  a  direct  relationship  as  we  look  forward  to 
educational  funding  at  the  Federal  level  with  this  current  impact 
]3rogram  ? 

I  would  like  to  have  your  thoughts  since  that  is  a  California  case. 

Mr.  Fisii.  I  have  read  the  Serrento  opinion.  I  must  hasten  to  say 
that  is  still  an  opinion.  We  have  no  decision.  We  have  not  seen  what 
the  Eodriquez  decision  will  be.  The  basic  point  that  the  child's  educa- 
tion should  not  bo  a  function  of  the  property  M'calth  of  the  district 
if  equitably  worked  out  may  some  day  remove  the  need  for  Public  Law 
847,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  and  it  has  not  h.'^ppened  yet  and  in  the 
resti'ucturing  of  the  financial  laws  in  California  this  last  year,  it  did 
not  happen  eithei*. 

\  Air.  FoRSYTiiK.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  certainly  something  that 
we  here  in  this  committee  have  to  start  to  look  at  and  follow  through. 
Mr.  Fish.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  I  agree  the  decision,  is  not  here  yet,  but  imminence 
is  not  very  far  around  the  corner. 

j\Ir.  Fisii.  I  would  be  hard  put  to  second-guess  the  Supreme  Court 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  I  will  join  you.  Second,  Mr.  Hauge,  it  seemed  to  me 
in  your  testimony  that  a  lot  of  relation  to  the  question  of  a  tax  base 
is  involved  in  your  problems.  I  am  not  sure  that  your  situation  was  tile 
most  dramatic  and  paiticularly  after  Highland  Park,  but  I  came  to 
this  one  fii'st. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  "B"  program  does  not  relate  to  this 
problem  at  all.  You  have  the  problem  of  an  industry  that  is  emploN'ing 
peo])le  and  the  industry  is  not  in  the  district,  and  you  have  the  same 
situation  without  a  commercial  tax  base  under  this  student. 

Do  you  not  feel  that  that  kind  of  an  approach  toward  this  support 
is  not  a  necessary  one,  where  the  difficulties  really  relate  to  your  tax 
base  under  your  students  rather  than  to  the  mere  fact  of  where  triey 
were  ? 

]Mr.  Hauge.  First  of  all,  I  qualify  that  a  little  bit  because  in  our 
]^articular  district,  most  of  these  nontaxed  industries  are  within  the 
bounds  of  our  district.  But,  to  some  of  our  adjoining  districts,  who 
are  bedroom  communities  as  we  are,  and  who  have  parents  who  work 
on  these  nontax  industries  but  in  another  district,  I  think  this  is  what 
you  are  getting  at,  is  it  ? 

The  comparison  is  there. 

Mr.  Hauge.  I  would  cite  you  one  example  I  gave  of  the  North- 
Central  Kitsap  areas  where  the  Trident  base  is  about  to  go  in  up 
there.  This  community,  where  it  is  going  to  be  built,  is  in  the  North 
Kitsap  School  District,  but  it  is  adjoining  Central  Kitsap. 

O.V-j-in— 7.*]— pt.  1-  :42 
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( 'ojitni!  is  ;>'oino-  to  liavo  oToat  an  ijJipact  as  Xortli  is.  Jlow  can  thv 
|)(M)])le  in  tliat  coniinunity  possibly  pay  For  (lie  additional  taxos  that 
would  \n\  necossary  to  lionse  and  to  edncate  tlmse  yonn^-stors  even 
tlion.irli  tlio  industry  is  in  the  next  district.  I  tliijik  tliat  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Foijsvnn:.  Oiu^  more  ('omment  that  distresses  nie  somewhat. 
As  I  understand  the  proposal  for  special  revejnie-sharijio-,  and  a^'ain 
we  do  not  know  the  actual  proposal  hut  as  we  had  it  2  years  a<:o, 
special  revenue  sharing*,  having*  nothing*  to  do  with  the  already  enacted 
ii'eneral  revenue"Slnirin<>*  pi'oo-rani,  (he  total  dollars  flowing;  are  about 
the  equivalent  of  the  total  ])ro<j:n)ms  that  it  is  now  to  cover  and  nniybe 
that  is  low. 

That  is  a  (juestion  that  I  think  is  certainly  open  to  discussion. 
it  seems  to  me  that  alnuvt  to  a  ])erson  you  are  saving  that  if  anybody 
at  the  State  level  o-ets  their  Inmds  on  education  moiie.y,  it  is  not  goiuir 
to  educate  kids.  That  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  Ki.DiJKn.  We  s)i*e  not  i-eally  sayimr  that,  sir,  Tlie  total  doUai* 
flow  is  not  the  same.  The  President,  in  his  messa;>*e,  refers  to  this  in 
his  1074-  messa<re.  Tie  compares  this  total  dollar  How  in  his  1978  budjivt 
which  Ikv-;  not  yet  been  pas^vd  l)y  <:he  ADpro])riations  Connnittee.  'I'he 
V,)7o  bnd^ret  refjuest  is  a  induction  from  the  connnitnient  to  the 
Fo'^ei'al  riovpi*)n)ient  fron)  1072. 

So.  it  has  been  a  step  d(Mvn  and  it  is  not  an  e'uial  flow  of  dollars 
ff)r  education  in  the  i)i-oirrams  in  onestion.  It  is  when  you  compare 
it  -1 he  has  dono  to  a  nonex^stino-  aufliorization  of  this  Congress. 

Tn  answer  to  the  other  i):irt  of  vonr  statement,  perhaps  some  State 
oBicials  cannot.  )-eally  l)e  trusted,  but  existin**'  laws  perha])S  on  tlie 
.Sf-ate  level,  which  would  again  take  time  to  change  there,  should  this 
bill  be  emieted  as  it  ])resently  would  indicate  it  would  be,  would  forbid 
tho  ])assa9;e  of  this  money  down  to  tlie  local  districts. 

In  California,  tliere  would  he  no  way  in  the  world  for  the  State  to 
give  me.  that  nioney  unless  yow  insisted  in  your  bill  that  they  do  so. 
Then  why  not  give  it  to  me  direct  in  tl    fii\st  ]dace? 

^Tr.  TTAr(n':.  Could  T  add  one  comment.  From  our  State  of  Wash- 
ington, we  h!»,ve  gone  through,  as  some  of  tiie  other  States  have,  the 
exDerience  of  having  the  State  legislature  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  tlirouHi  leirislation  attenij^t  to  subtract  out— that 
is,  in  the  anionnt  of  equalization  money  we  <rot — so  the  net  efi'ect  was 
the  same,  up  to  85  percent  of  the  impact  aid  moneys  oi*  the  ecpiivalent 
of  tlnit  much  that  came  directly  to  tlie  States. 

As  you  know,  the  case  in  Virginia,  I  believe  it  was,  kind  of  set  that 
aside  and  the  States  quir^klv  passed  laws  to  prevent  tins.  But  this  is 
what  we  fear  is  going  to  happen  again  under  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  svmpaMiv  and  understanding  for  the  cost  to  the  districts  and 
the  need  tliere  simply  is  not  there  in  some  of  these  State  departmei:i^s 
or  b.<yisl}itures.  ,  ^ 

Tliov  find  that  since  the  money  is  coniino:  in,  let's  spread  it  around 
to  everyone  without  recognizing  the  additional  burdens  these  local 
(11  ■'•"•cts  have.  This  is  what  we  fear  might  happen  again  under  our 
special  revenue  sharing  law. 

^Tr.  FoRSYTHK.  T^t  me  close  with  one  connnent.  As  I  understand  it. 
•maintenance  of  effort  would  be  mandated  under  any  speciahrevenue- 
sharing  program,  and  I  would  certainly  not  want  to  see  anything 
less  so  that  we  cannot  see  it  tak^^n  away  from  education. 

Thank  yon  very  mucli,  Mr.  Cliainnan. 
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Mr.  Kldrkix  If  I  may  roj^])oiKl  to  one  ])oint.  Tluvi)ropo-etl  ivvcMuio 
sliarivivr  donls  ^vith  ou]y  money  foi*  '\\"  <'atejroiT— the  pi-oposed  rove- 
nue-slinrin«r        oliminntes  all  ^'H"  students  i'roni  tlie  ir.tiiu^y. .  . 

Mr,  FoKSYTiiK.  But  apnn  the  money  or  dollai'S.  and  1  do  not  (luarrel 
with  you,  we  are  not  oi)eratinjjj  on  an  apin*opriation  that  was  passed 
and  sio:ned  hy  the  Pivsident.  We  aiv  operating*  on  resolutions,  but  still 
in  his  pro])osnl  and  his  thinkin<r,  it  is  not  reduein<r  dollnrs  as  In^sees  it. 

From  tiii-:  Fi.oou.  The  fi<rures  that  we  Inive  sliow  tlnit  the  amount 
of  money  for  19T-1-  would  he  veiT  elose  to  the  amount  of  mone\'  for 
li)7*2.  but  1  snpjmse  at  least  from  iny  point  of  view,  niy  special  inteivst. 
is  elemcntnry  and  secondary  ])ni:)ils  in  the  pnhlic  schools. 

This  lOi  rmoncy  would  represent  a  $400  million  increase  over  lOT-2 
money  foi-  hi«i:her*education.  It  would  represent  an  increase  of  money 
in  the  national  institutes  of  education.  When  von  ^vt  vijxht  down  to 
the  money  fi  >win.<r  to  tlie  school  systems  for  the  opei*ation  of  public 
.schools,  niv  nnderstandiuii'  of  the  figures  are  that  we  will  be  $r)00  mil- 
lion to  $000  million  less  than  tlie  actnnl  dollars  in  107:2.  and  then  when 
von  add  to  tlnit  the  loss  of  value  from  inflation,  we  are  talking  about 
a  15-  or  '2(l-])ercent  reduction  in  the  actunl  amomit  of  money  that 
school  systems  will  have  to  spend  on  childivn  in  the  public  schools. 

Ml*.  T-(KM:\r.\\.  Could  T  recognize  nt  this  time  the  Floi'ida  contingent, 
which  has  not  heen  very  vocal.  1  would  like  to  have  the  ]x»ople  stand 
up  so  "we  can  welcoine' thein.  if  I  may.  Mr.  William  Mu11<mi,  from 
Brevai'd  Conntv  School  Board,  Titusville,  adjacent  to  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center:  Orville  Calhoun,  associate  superintendent  from  Jack- 
sonville. 

Mr.  rTolm  Boden,  dir(K'tor  of  Federal  proirrams  from  Paiuinui  City, 
who  agrees  witli  ine  hap])ily  on  the  low-rost  housing;  Jess  Tctnus  from 
G?*een  Cove  Springs,  one  of  Jacksonville's  suburbs:  James  Coggins 
from  Pensacola  :  and  Bose  Waldon  from  Orlando,  director  of  special 
prog)'an)s. 

T-ani  glad  that  you  are  here.  I  ani  glad  Florida  is  so  ably  repre- 
sented and  we  will  iiudude  your  testimony  in  the  record  according  to 
wliatMr.  Perkins.oui*c]iairnian,had  agreed  todo. 

[''I'he  testimony  ref(UTed  to  follows :] 

Statkmknt  of  Okvtt.ijc  rAi.norx.  Associati-:  Sin>v:iiiNTKNi)ENT.  Duvai.  C'orNTy 
ScHO()i.s.  A*iri:-rnKSTi)KXT.  Fkdkhai.  Impact  Scuool  Gnoue,  .Tackso.wh.le,  Fla. 

Mr.  Cliainniui  niifl  >Ioi)il)i»rs  of  tho  Coamiittee :  I  am  L.  Orville  Callioun,  Asso- 
ciate  Suneviuteiuli^iU.  l^uvivl  Coauty  Schools,  .laeksonvUh*.  FlorU^jv.  I  nni  also 
Viee-Pivsidcnt  of  tlip  Ffdoral  hnpMrt^  Schrx)'  (r»*'tnn.  I  ;ipMPM-i:tf-'»  Hih  (»ia»'M'nMni y 
to  i»resent  testimony  in  snpp'at  of  H.R.  0!)  anthorisciii^rJopslntion  to  extend  tJje 
cnu'rent  Inumct  lOcUuvilion  rrojinnn  for  tive  years. 

^lenihers  of  tliis  Conunittee.  i  am  sure,  will  rememlun*  tlmt  apuroximately 
tsvonty-tliivi*  years  w^ci  diruil.  many  mouths  were  (lev<it(Hl  Ui  pniaic  heurimjs 
ill  Mil  effort  to  develop  e<niital»Ie  lej^Islation  for  the  Federal  Government  to  d!s- 
chavjre  its  vesponsihilily  Vhroaj?h  naymeut  ia  lieu  of  taxes  mi  tax-exempt  federal 
[n-oMevty  in  partijiny  linancimr  a  projrram  for  the  children  of  its  empU>vees  lioth 
mi  itar.v  inul  ^•i\•^lian.  In  rereid  years  )n  eons^derni^r  approprlatimis  f<jr  FnlUic 
r.aw  .S74.  the  Administration  has  re^'ommended  redactions  in  payments  f.'^r  eate- 
;rorv  (R)  pupils  and  imrtien'arly  those  of  (»ivilian  employees.  It  is  difthMiU  to 
understand  the  Administration's  proposals  to  eliminate  civilian  employee  d(^ 
j)endeats.  These  dependents  have  the  same  entitlement  to  educational  opportnni- 
ties  as  the  military. 

School  districts  in  Florida  are  limited  by  State  Constitution  to  ten  (10)  mills 
for  the  hjjevation  of  puhlir  s<»!ioo!h  and  we.  therefore,  have  no  way  to  olY-set 
losses  in  fnnds  otlier  than  thronp:h  the  reduction  of  edncational  opportunities. 
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The  proposal  to  oliiuinnle  funding'  I'or  civilian  dcpeiulonts  w-niUl  he  .similar  to  a 
position  of  a  lar^ju  manufacturing  plant  deciding  to  pay  only  part  of  the  school 
tax  levied  against  its  property  for  a  selected  number  of  those  employees  assigned 
to  perforin  certain  types  of  work. 

As  you  know,  the  basic  reason  for  federal  payments  to  school  districts  nnder 
Public  Law  874  is  that  since  federal  property  is  non-taxable  the  school  districts 
enjoy  no  revenue  from  it.  Past  research  has  revealed  that  local  tax  revenues 
from  privately-owned  property  are  on  an  approximate  50-00  ba.sis,  between  the 
projjerty  where  the  parents  live  and  where  they  work,  thus  the  parents  of  children 
who  both  work  and  live  on  federally-ow^ned  property  i)rovide  no  school  revenue. 
Those  parents  who  work  on  federal  property  and  live  in  privatoly-owned  homos 
do  pay  taxes  on  their  homes.  Thus  the  rationale  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  per  pupil  payments  on  the  loeal  contribution  rate  of.  comparable  school 
districts,  or  on  the  basis  o£  the  average  national  local  contribution  rate  for  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  impils  and  one-half  of  the  local  contribution  rate  for  Section  3(b) 
pupil.-"!. 

Several  studies  have  been  made  on  the  Impact  fiducation  Aid  Progrnm.  TJic 
Bat  telle  Memorial  InHtUute,  Final  Report  on  Scliool  Systems  in  Federally  Effected 
Areas,  December,  1900,  contains  the  following  major  conclusions : 

The  federal  government  should  continue  to  provide  a  program  of  school  assist- 
ance in  federally  affected  areas. 

The  basic  features  of  the  current  program  are  sound.  Tlie  basic  mechanism  of 
the  current  program,  namely  counting  the  federally  (connected  students  in  a  dis- 
trict, calculating  a  i>cr  pupil  payment  for  th-s  district  and  multiplying  the  nmnber 
of  students  by  the  rate  of  payment,  is  sound.  It  is  capable  of  providing  a  reason- 
able approximation  of  the  federal  impact  upon  a  district,  and  is  relatively  simple 
to  administer  by  comparison  to  alternative  methods  considered. 

Under  Public  Lvv.v  874  the  school  district  of  Duval  County,  Florida,  is  entitled 
to  $2,367,073  during  1972-73.  It  is  estimated  under  the  continuing  resolution  that 
we  will  receive  $1,404,357  or  $962,716  less  than  full  entitlement.  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  1974  it  is  estimated  that  we  would  receive  only  $559,- 
025  or  $1,807,448  less  than  full  entitlement.  This  estimate  is  based  on  providing 
funds  for  only  Section  (a:)  pupils  and  through  a  so-called  education  revenue 
sharing  plan.  , 

Members  of  this  Committee,  I  am  sure,  are  well  aware  that  public  education 
and  most  other  services  are  experiencing  increases  in  costs  not  decreases.  The 
school  district  of  Duval  and  others  in  Florida  if  subjected  to  the  Administration's 
plan  w'ill  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  programs,  increase  the  pupil-teacher  ratio, 
eliminate  much  needed  teaching  supplies  and  materials  and  equipment  and  the 
effect  will  create  additional  inequities  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  over- 
come in  the  last  several  years.  This  school  system  has  been  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  increased  costs  that  we  cannot  avoid  such  as — increased  electric  rates 
due  to  electric  power  plants  having  to  use  high  cost,  lower  sulpMir  content  fuel 
oil  to  decrease  pollution,  increased  employer  share  of  retireuient  cost.«i  such  as 
the  Social  Security  rate  increases  effective  January  1st,  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional security  personnel  to  assist  in  maintaining  discipline,  increased  employee 
ho.spital  premium  coHt^\  inflation  in  most  of  tlie  services  which  must  be  pur- 
chased, additional  piipil  transportation  costs  to  comply  with  the  court  orders, 
adjustments  in  personnel  wages  and  the  many  other  built-in  costs  over  which  we 
have  no  control. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  place  these  remarks  in  the  Committee  records 
and  urge  you  to  use  every  effort  in  the  re-enactment  of  the  continuation  of 
Federal  Impact  Education  Legislation. 

Cliairmau  Pkrkt^s  r.  Mr.  Dellenbaclv  v 

Mr.  DErxKXBAC':v.  Tliank  yoUj  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  his  been  lieJpful  for  all  of  lis,  I  am  sure.  Some  of  us  arc  not  on 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  on  the  full  committee,  but  I  am  here  because 
I  do  feel  this  is  one  of  the  acute  problems,  and  I  wanted  to  <yet  the 
benefit  of  this  testimony  because  ^ve  will  be  dealing  with  it  in  the  f  ull 
committee. 

I  will  make  a  cou]>le  of  comments,  and  I  won't  pursue  v/ith  questions 
but  for  tlic  sake  of  the  panel  and  also  the  others  who  are  here,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  you  keep  in  mind  part  of  the  problem  in  our  per- 
spective too. 
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I  am  not  ready  to  buy  tlio  Prosidont's  budget  in  a  number  of  regards, 
but  we  must  remember  it  is  what  tlie  Congress  has  to  wrestle  with. 

Wo  are  facing  a  situation  where  tlie  budgetary  deficit  over  the  last 
3  years  on  the  Federal  level  lias  approximated  in  total  about  $100 
billion. 

So.  if  you  are  talking  about  diiRcuIties  economically  in  your  own 
school  districts,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  an  acute  one  also.  If  we 
face  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  go  on,  then  we  of  the 
Congress  have  a  conjDle  of  filternativcs. 

One,  we  could  accept  the  fact  that  is  a  deficit  that  we  are  ready 
to  ]ia  ve  go  on  find  we  can  continue  spending  at  that  rate  and  that  means 
that  would  mii^'c  it  possible  if  we  froze  in  at  last  year's  expenditure, 
we  could  go  on  and  pile  up  another  $25  billion  or  $30  billion  in  the 
Federal  deficit.  • 

Second,  instead  of  doing  that,  we  could  continue  spending  where  it 
is  and  increase  Federal  ' incojne  taxes.  We  could  incz;ease  taxes  in 
reverse  of  wliat  has  been  done  in  recent  years  of  decreasing  taxes,  and 
thus,  either  lower  the  deficit  or  wipe  it  out  completely. 

Or  third,  we  could  move  to  the  cutting  of  expenditures.  I  join  the 
one  witness  who  earlier  w'as  anytliing  but  apologetic  about  being  an 
educational  type. 

As  one  myself  who  has  been  a  teacher  involved  in  this,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  l!e  called  an  educational  type  if  T  earned  that  accolade. 

But,  I  am  concerned  about  what  we  do  in  these  regards.  If  we  are 
going  to  cut  other  expenditures  in  order  to  bring  about  this  cessation 
of  this  mammoth  Federal  deficit,  then  we  have  to  look  where  we  are 
going  to  cut. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  of  you,  and  there  isn't 
time  for  it,  wliere  it  is  you  would  propose  we  pick  up  the  other  $400 
or  $500  or  $600  million,  "iviiich  programs  dn  Floridians  feel  we  should 
cut,  for  example— the  space  program  further  ? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Washington  feel  we  should  cut  out  on 
defense  spending  and  not  make  this  disastrous  move  educationally 
of  moving  the  Trident  into  this  area?  '\^^'lere  is  it  we  reach  for  those 
additional  dollars?  If  we  are  not  going  to  reach  into  other  programs 
for  those  sizable  amounts  of  dollai^s,  what  adjustments  should  we 
make  within  the  educational  spending  ? 

Should  we  reduce  spending  for  higher  education  by  that  proposed 
increase  of  student  aid  and  other  fonns  of  BOG  and  EOG?  Is  that 
were  we  should  cut  $400  million  ? 

'\^niat  should  we  do?  I  do  not  really  ask  this  question  of  you  although 
I  am  tem]Dted  to  follow  the  chairman's  round  robin  request  of  asking 
each  of  you  individually  to  name  for  us  one  or  two  or  tJiree  of  the 
programs  wh(>re  you  would  see  us  as  Members  of  your  Congress 
cutting  expenditures,  so  we  can  go  forward  in  this  particular  field. 

It  is  an  unfair  question,  and  I  do  not  ask  it  but  I  do  urge  you  to  keep 
thalr  in  mind.  That  is  part  of  what  we  have  to  wrestle  with.  I  w^ould 
say  so  far  as  the  argimients  for  Public  Law  874,  they  seem  to  break 
down  into  two  categories. 

One  is  the  argument  of  equity.  That  is  what  is  fair  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  think  that  is  a  powerful  argument.  The  second  one  I  am 
personally  less  influenced  by,  and  that  is  the  impact  on  school  budget. 

The  alignment  is  not  equity  but  the  argument  is,  we  lose  money. 
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Then  tlmt  argunieiit  can  he  applied  to  any  program  which  lias  gotten 
money  in  the  past  and  does  not  get  it  in  the  fiitnre,  and  you  say  we 
cainiot  face  that  because  we  are  not  going  to  have  what  we  had  before/ 


but  not  necessai'ily  in  toto.  We  have  to  look  at  it  selectively  and  there 
is  a  difference  between  *'A"  and  and  proposed  "C,"  and  you  have 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  establishing  priorities. 

Last,  this  concept  o?  special  educational  reveiuu'  sharing,  I  must 
concede  and  confess  or  acchiim  or  proclaim  is  something  1  think/ is 
not  a  bad  program. 

Basically,  you  I'emember  what  the  concept  of  revemie  sharing  is. 
It  is  a  case  of  saying  all  wisdom  does  not  reside  iu  Washington,  and 
instead  of  moving  forward  with  a  series  of  categorical  pi-6gi*ams 
which  once  established  will  cojitinue  on  ad  inlinituni,  we  will  go  into 
til  is  program. 

Those  of  us  who  back  the  special  I'evenue  sharing  think  the  local 
educators  are  to  be  ti'usted  to  spcuid  dollars  on  the  basis  of  local 
])i'ioi*ity  often  times  more  wisely  than  Washington  cmi  determine, 

*So.  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  naiTow  categorical  prvograms,  wliei*e 
vou  either  work  with  what  you,  wan'  to  get  tire  dollars,  or  you  ignore 
the  program,  or  you  proclaim  the  program,  surely  not  anybody  here, 
l>ui  tiieie  are  those  who  di'stort  M'liat  they  did  with  the  program  and 
do  something  else  with  it. 

I  think  tliere  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  State  level  as  to  who 
really  are  truly  concerned  about  education  and  can  within  the  State, 
and  you  can  insert  youi*  own  State's  name,  within  that  State  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  yon  can  make  a  better  allocation  of  some  of  the  Fe^wl- 
d()llars  than  wo- can  liei*e,  wliei*e,  in  order  to  create  a  proffi'aifi  that 
will  a])ply  to  all  50  States,  we  must  go  to  the  least  common  clenomiii:; 
tor  which  does  not  always  (it  every  individual  State. 

Sii.  at  least,  without  asking  you  about  the  special  revenue-shailng 
ami  the  cliairnuurs  question  dealt  only  with  a  limited  aspect  of  that, 
at  least,  we  wonlfl  urge  you  to  keep  that  in  miiKl  and  so  do  not  extend 
youi'self  at  this  time  so  that  at  a  latei*  time,  when  some  of  us  are  giving 
you  more  discretion  to  S])end  thovse  dolUu>%  you  find  yourself  trapped 
i)y  statements  you  made  at  this  time,  trying  to  protect  one  aspect  of 
this  formula  as  you  visualize  it. 

Then,  you  ])aintyoui'St^Vr 'nitoabox. 

(Iiairnian  Pkkkixs.  Will  the gentlenian yield? 

yjw  Dkij.kxijacic.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkkkins.  Getting  back  to  special  revenue  sharing,  these 
are  the  ])eople  \ylio  now  have  the  discretion  and  would  lose  it  to  the 
State,.if  T  undei*stand  the  ])roposal  correctly. 

Mr.  V>VA  •  ::xi\A(*K.  Again,  we  are  not  defending  any  particular  bill, 
Afr.  Chaii'iTian,  but  even,  the  bill  as  pi'oposed  some  years  ago  would 
Iiave  proposed  that  about  SO  j)crcent  of  the  dollars  go  directly  thi'ough 
to  the  schools  so  that  60  percent,  which  would  not  mean  a  loss  of 
dollai'S  iu  toto,  would  also  increase  the  authority  within  the  local 
district  for  tho  s])ending  of  those  particular  dollars  and  the  remaining 
amounts  oven  under  that  bill,  wiiicli  I  do  not  defend  in  toto,  woidd  be 
forced  to  go  into  education  without  a  loss  of  effort. . 

Chairman  Pkrkixs.  If  tliegentlcman  will  yield? 


1  think  Public  Law  874  does  hav 


at  deal  of  equity  on  its  side, 
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Mr.  Dkllknuack.  Yes. 

Chainiiaii  Pkukins.  Let's  assume  tliat.yoiiv  avgunient  has  sbnie 
llKM'it  to  it. 

Mr.  Dki.lehac'k.  Thank  you  for  the  assuaiptiou.  You  and  I  niav 
<lisn^ree  as  to  whether  local  officials  can  spend  dollars  wisely.  I  think 
they  can. 

( ■hairnian  PkkkiNvK.  Further  assume  that  we  have  a  good  working 
])i*ograni  in  the  States,  which  is  the  priority — a  popular  program 
among  the  ])eo])le — how  are  you  ever  going  to  get  more  funds  for  that 
pi'ogi'ani  in  Washington  when  the  Congress  will  say,  "There  is  no 
need  to  sendit  down  there,  the  priority  is  tlie  other  way." 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  will  just  destroy  all  of  our  good  educa- 
'tional  programs  if  we  go  off  in  that  dii'ection.  That  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me,  but,  I  can  he  educated. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dkllknuack.  1  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  join  in  thanking  the  panel  and  those  who  are  iiere,  and  I  sure 
have  been  in  the  most  frustrating  ])osition.  Those  who  sat  in  the 
audience  hi\d  things  they  wanted  to  say  and  questions  they  wanted 
to  iisk,  and  fortunately,  you  did  not  have  conti'ol,  and  so  you  could  not 
ask  or  make  the  statenlciit. 

They  have  had  even  a  tougher  time  than  the  panel. 

Chairman  Pkhkixs.  How  nuiny  jieople  here  want  to  testify  this 
afternoon?  We  will  hear  from  all  of  you  when  we  i*eturn  in  a  few 
moments. 

We  will  now  recess  for  10  minutes. 

I' A  lO-niinute  recess  was  taken.] 

Chairman  Peiiktns.  Tlie  committee  will  come  to  order. 
The  witnesses  who  wanted  to  be  heard  may  cohje  around. 
Please  identify  yourself  for  the  record  and,  M'ithout  objection,  all 
of  your  i)repai*ed  statements  will  be  inserted  in  tlie  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  F.  KELLY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY,  VA. 

.  Ml*.  Kkllv.  I  am  Kobert  F.  Kelly,  supei'intendent  of  schools,  Ches- 
terfield County,  Va.,  the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Asso- 
cintion  of  Superintendents  for  Ferleral  Funding. 

We  are  a  new  organization.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  not  that  we  have  just 
found  an  interest  in'  this  tY])e  of  Federal  funding  on  874,  but  that  v\'c 
foimd  among  the  superintendents  that  (58  school  systems  in  Virginia  do 
g(^t  87-4  funds. 

They  felt  a  need  for  an  orgnnization  to  let  the  people  in  Waslvington 
know  that  tlie  superintendents  in  Virginia  are  interested  in  874  and  do 
wish  Congress  to  continue  874  funding. 

I  think  the  statements  this  morning  that  were  made  by  the  other 
.-.uperintendents  are  in  line  with  the  organization's  philosophy  that  we 
have,  and  we  hope  that  you.  sir,  and  your  committee  will  ?ooic  on  favor 
to  874  funding. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  good  leadership  in  Tommy  Downing. 
He  has  always  represented  you  well  and  we  nee(l  such  leaders  as  he 
to  put  tlv.s  package  together  this  year. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SOL  SPEARS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  OF  CHINA  LAKE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  Sphaks.  'Mv.  Chtiinnan.  T  am  Sol  Spoars,  supoi'iiitoiulent  of  tin* 
.sdiool  district  of  Cliiiia  LaW,  Calif.  I  think  in  tlic  pi-osontation  tliat 
tlio  eonimitti^o  made  this  inornin<r  t  lioy  toiicIuMl  vt»rv  briefly  on  our  area. 

I  would  like  to  take  2  or  o  minutes  to  clai*if y  one  issne.  1Ve  are  a  ^'ery 
iiniqne  district.  None  of  the  districts  i*ejn*eseiited  here  are  the  same  as 
we.  We  are  100-percent  "A"  category  students.  . 

We  are  a  scliool  district  on  a  military  base  on  the  Xaval  Wea])ons 
Center  and  this  is  the  lai'gest  i*esearcli  and  development,  lab  of  the 
inilitary  service  in  the  Uniifed  States.  We  are  located  where  all  of  the 
air  lannch  missiles,  tlie  Sidewinder  and  the  Shrike  are  developed. 

Clinirman  Pkiikixs.  Is  that  Congressman  IMillers  old  district? 

aIv.  Speahs.  Yes.  This  is  a  base  that  was  established  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  desert,  so  this  is  another  unique  aspect  in  the  snnse  that  the 
Federal  Government  moved  out  there,  set  up  a  community  and  a  ba,?e, 
and  it  is  entirely  a  Federal  property. 

.  One  of  the  prmie  questions  tliat  happens  in  our  area  is  that  imme- 
diately^ in  attempting  to  attract  top  scientists,  and  ni'ost  of  the  people 
are  civilian  scientists,  they  first  want  to  know,  "Wiat  kind  of  an  educa- 
tion program  do  you  have  out  in  the  middle  of  the  desert  iDefore  T  come 
nnd  bring  my  children  ?  I  am  not  going  to  work  there  unless  vou  have  a- 
good  school  distinct.'-  ' 

So  with  the  addition  of  874  money  foi-  all  of  our  students,  whicli  com- 
prises one-third,  or  about  $1  millioii  out  of  $3  million  total  budget,  we 
are  able  to  pi'ovide  a  quality  education  program  and  the  Xavy  is  very 
hai:)py  to  be  able  to  attract  the  kind  of  people  that  we  have. 

What  I  am  saying  is  th«i  the  loss  or  discontinuance  ot  impact  aici 
would  mean  in  our  situation  that  we  would  lose  one-third  of  our 
income.  We  would  no  longer  be  able  to  attract  to  that  area  the  scientists 
proud  of  in  terms  of  cjuality  education. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  we  are  really  talking  about  is  quality  edu-  - 
cation  for  students.  In  our  school  district  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
\vQ  wei*e  the  No.  1  school  district  in  achievement  in  the  entire  county 
that  we  are  situated  in  and  we  were  within  the  top  8  percent  for  the 
entire  State  of  California,  and  to  uio,  that  is  a  record  that  I  am  leather 
proud  of  in  terms  of  quality  education. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  and  ui^ge  that  this  kind  of  problem  is  unique 
to  us  because  we  have  no  place  else  to  go.  We  have  no  tax  base  wliatso- 
evei\  So,  whetlier  you  want  to  use  the  philosophy  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  or 
whatever,  I  might  add  one  other  thing.  *  ^ 

Immediately  adjoining  our  military  base,  a  community  has  built  up 
and  almost  all  of  the  parents  hi  that  community  whose  students  are 
"B''  students  work  on  the  base,  and  they  have  no  business  to  tax  for 
that  community. 

^  So,  I  ajn  also  urging  too  that  in  this  kind  of  a  siutation,  the  elhnina- 
tion  of  "B"  funding  would  be  a  disaster  to, the  school  district  that  is 
adjoining  our  military  base. 

I  think  it  does  present  in  a  very  clear  pattern  what  would  happen  if 
that  weie  left  out  of  the  funding  because  they  have  propertj'^^  tax  but 
there  are  ):o  businesses  because  90  percent  of  the  parents  work  on  the 
Federal  base. 
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So,  we  luiv(»  that  kiiuL-of  an  elimination.  I  would  urge  you  very 
strongly  and  I  appreciate  tlic  opportunity  to  say  these  few  words  to 
you. 

Chairman  pEinciS'.s.  Thank  you,  very  nuich. 
Xext  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  B.  TODD,  CHARLESTON,  S.C 

Todd.  INfr.  Chairman,  I  am  William  B.  Todd,  Charleston,  S.C. 
As  you  know,  IVrcndel  Kivers,  our  ]ate  beloved  Congressman,  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  this  concept  of  impact  aid,  I  am  sure  with 
yourself. 

Mendel  Davis,  our  present  Congressman,  in  the  short  time  he  has 
been  here  

Chairman  Picincixs.  Mendel  Davis  has  been,  very  much  interested  in 
this  legislation  like  his  predecessor,  Mendel  Kivers. 

Mr.  Todd.  South  Carolina  is  a  relatively  j)oov  State,  but  I  do  not 
think  w^e  would  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  support  of  educiition. 
I  am  sure  we  are  .near  the  top  of  those  States  wlio  spend  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  per  capita  income  in  suppoit  of  education. 

Cliarleston  County  also  has  paiticularly  in  the  last  5  years  made  a 
sul>stantJal  offoit  to  ijicrease  its  support  for  education.  We  have  in- 
creased our  niillage  rate  in  Charleston  from  38  mills  5  years  ago  to 
87  mills  at  the  present  time. 

If  w^e  were  to  lose  just  the  category  "B''  pupils  in  Charleston 
County — we  have  in  excess  of  11,000  "B"  pupils  in  Charleston  County— 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  millage  bv  20  mills. 

In  excess  of  2,000  of  category  "A"  pupils  that  we  have  in  our  school 
system  

Chairman  Pekktns.  And  you  feel  this  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posaHvill  work  to  your  detriment  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  w^ithout  question  it  would  work  to 
tl^e  detriment  of  Charleston  Coimty  ^.nd  otlier  similar  school  districts 
throughout  this  Nation.  ^ 

We  have  seen  874  attached  by  the  T^Hiite  House  and  by  certain 
Senators  and  Congressmen  over  the  last  few^  years  to  the  point  where, 
rathr^r  than  100  percent  funding,  w^e  in  Charreston,  S.C,  are  receiving 
less  than  half  of  what  our  entitlement  of  874  funds  are  under  this 
l)rpsent  continuing  resolution. 

This,  of  coiTrse,  is  money  that  has  been  in  our  budget.  We  have 
budgeted  to  receive  in  excess  of  $2  million  this  year.  If  you  only  take 
the  uniform  military  "A"  and  "B"  ])upils,  this  means  we  would  have 
approxima/>ly  $1  million  less  than  presently  budgeted  for  this  cur- 
rent school  year. 

As  the  other  witnesses  have  testified,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the 
millage  in. the  middle  of  a  fi?cal  year  to  take  care  of  this.  We  would 
ha^•e  to  reduce  services.  Charleston  County  needs  to  improve  our 
educational  services  and  not  reduce  them. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  spending  approximately  one-third  less 
than  a  nar.onal  average  in  support  of  education.  This  I  believe  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  poor  State.  Our  effort  is  great  and  certi;,inly 
in  the  last  5  vears  when  we  have  over  doubled  millage  in  support 
of  education,  it  indicates  that  the  people  of  Charleston  County  wfiut 
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a  siood  educatioiKil  systoni  and  are  doiii<;:  whut  thoy  can  to  produce 
sncJ)  a  system. 

It  would  1)1'  disastrous  to  ns  if  wo  were  to  lose  our  871  funds. 
1  tlianlv  you  very  much,  sir. 
diainuau  Pkhkins,  Thank  vou. 
Xcxt. 

STATEMENT  OF       WILLIAM  KONNERT,  SUPEHmTENDEHT  OF 
TULLAHOMA  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  KoxxKirr.  I  aui  William  Konuert.  sui)criut('ndent  of  Tulla- 
Jioma  City  schools,  Tullaliomn,  Timui.  I  appreciate  tlie  op])ortimity  to 
present  our  views. 

Cliaiiyian  PicktvIXs.  Without  objection,  all  of  the  ju-epai-ed  stide- 
ments  will  l)e  insertedin  the.record.  Just-make  a  statement  as  to  special 
I'ovemie  sharin^r. 

[The  stateiuent  referred  to  follows.] 

State MKNT  of  Dit.  il.  Wii-uam  Konnekt,  Suimuuntknuknt,  Tui.laiioma  Chy 

t  SCIIOOI-S,  TULLAIIOMA,  TeXX. 

tub  seed  AM)  JUSTIFICATIOX  KOIl  KEUEUAT*  IMPACT  FUNDS  IX  TULl-AIIO.M A,  TEXX., 
AXD  OniEJl  SMAU.  HUHAL  CITIES  IX  THE  S<U"1'II 

/.  Introduction 

My  tf'stiuiony  is  :ui  a^^M^I>^  to  a<lofiunteiy  am?  fairly  rejjort  to  you  the  coiKli- 
tioii  of  tlie  sumn  vxml  t^.^\oi)l  districts  in  tlio  South  that  liavo  a  hi^h  inddeiK'** 
of  federally  impacted \';(.u(lents.  In  order  to  he  as  speciiic  as  jiossihle  'I'nllahonia. 
Tennessee  will  he  used  as  a  prototype  sy.stein. 

JL  Need 

Last  year  the  Tnllalionm  City  Schools  received  .1122^,142  in  federal  imp!U*t 
funds,  and  for  eaeh  of  the  last  6  yeaw  TnUahonia  has  r^cciwd  over  $'J00.000 
per  year.  Under  the  current  formula  for  distrihutin;:  funds- Tnllnhoma  wUl 
receive  just  sUghtly  over  $20,000  this  year.  This  represents  a  90^^  cut  in  imi»act 
funds  and  a  decrease  of  10%  in  the  total  current  opera  inj?  hndgct.  Put  another 
way,  this  means  that  the  city  of  Tnllahomn  wlH  have  to  contrihnte  an  additional 
$200,000  during  the  current  yenr.  just  to  maintain  the  educational  pro^rrani  at  a 
.status  <ino  level.  Or  put  it  stiU  another  way,  these  funds  employ  one  out  of 
every  el«:ht  tejicliers.  This  is  in  relation  C>  a  student  enrollment  of  3S0O  of  wJiich 
over  40%  qualify  as  federally  impacted  students. 
77/.  ffusilfication 

Opponents  of  iuuiact  aid  maintain  that  after  the  federal  government  helps 
the  local  school  system  nd:inst  to  the  initial  influx. of  students,  the  local  govern- 
ment, sliould  he  able' to  h'?just  Its  ojierations  to  provide  for  their  contiLuied 
educational  support.  I  wonlc^..  proi)ose  to  show  in  the  followivc:  raraj?raplis  tiiat 
this  is  an  invalid  theory. 

For  .22  years  employment  In  *^unahoma  baa. been  centered  around  the  Arnold 
EuKineerinjir  Development  Center  (AKDC).  In  fact,  of  the  3..300  employed  at 
AEDC,  1800  live  in  Tullahpnia.  Many  families  are  in  their  second  freneratiou 
of  enudoynient.  The  result  of  this  federally  centered  employment  over  a  numher 
of  .reai^  Ims  Iwn  that  Tnllahoma  has  not  developed  an  indnstrlnl  tax  ha  sc. 

To  illustrate  the  above  point  a  comparison  will  he  made  with  Alcoa,  a  town 
iu  Teiuiessce  that  is  similar  to  Tnllahoma  in  many  ways  except  that  its  formal 
V)oint  for  employment  over  the  years  has  been  the  almninuhi  plant  The  result  is 
that  Alcoa  has  5  times  more  property  value  behind  each  student  than  Tnlliahoma, 
To  further  iJlustrate  this  point.  Tullalioma  has  less  property  va3ue  behind  its 
students  tlian  any  of  th  ten  other  comparable  city  districts  in  the  state  who 
do  not  have  the  large  percentage  of  federally  impacted  students.  This  lack  of  an 
/industrial  p-  f^perty  tax  base  becomes  very  significant  whein  property  taxes  are 
viewed  as  the  primary  source  of  local  revenue. 

Added  to  the  above  loss  of  an  industrial  tax  base  are  24,130  acres  of  federally 
owned  laud  at  ABOC  which  are  tax  exempt  This,  too.,  represents  a  rather  sizeable 
deduction  in  the  potential  tax  base  of  Tullahoma.  .  ' 
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In  onlor  to  olTs«t  tlio  i)ot(»ntial  loss  of  fodenil  impact  funds,  Tnllalioina  wnnUl 
hfivo  to  fisscss  its  (•itizcjjs  lui  nfldiHonal  9.77  jior  ojm-Ii  $100  of  nssossed  valnntion. 
This  increnso  wonld  hi*  in  addition  to  t!)e  iMirn»nr  tax  rate  wliich  is  almidy  al>ovo 
that  of  Hnrroundiiif:  local  jjovenuncutH. 

AJODC  pays  its  oniplo.vi'o.s  well  and  as  a  rosult  tho  por  caiiita  inconio  in  Tnlla- 
\u)\m  is  rathtM-  liijrli.  HoWvcr.  this  does  not  snlistantially  help  tho  sehool's  tinan- 
eial  sitnation.  for  income  is  not  taN\;d  at  the  local  level. 

A  hiixh  ))er  capita  income  conld  po.ssihiy  be  constnied  as  a  point  in  snpport  of 
the  reveinie  sharing  concei)t.  This  interin-etation.  however,  wonUl  he  very  er- 
roneous, in  n-ality.  the  persent  r<»'  'une  sharing  law  works  against  educati«>a  at 
the  local  levt'l.  This  is  due  to  the  ..ict  that  funds  used  by  the  local  comnuinity 
to  snpport  education  must  he  deducted  before  the  local  etfort  index  is  dotennined 
for  revenue  sharing  puHKises.  Thus.  TuUahonm  which  allocates  43%  of  its  total 
expcMiditures  for  edin^aticni  is  penalized  for  doing  so.  Due  to  this  provision  in  tile 
r(»vt»nne  sharing  law,  Tullahoma  received  less  in  revenue  sliaring  funds  Inst  .vear 
than  surrounding  cities  which  were  doing  little  at  the  hical  level  to  support 
education.  To  further  coniiMmnd  this  situation,  if  tlu^'  city  of  Tullahoma  is  to 
reallocate  its  n^sources  to  help  defnty  the  potential  ioss  of  federal  impact  funds 
it  will  receive  even  less  in  revenue  sharing  numies  this  year. 

The  legislative  history  of  i)2-511i  states  tluU  the  ad.1nstment  for  education 
taxes  is  made  in-incipnlly  to  :  , 

1.  Place  all  nints  of  local  government  (m  an  equal  basis  without  regard  tx. 
whether  they  finance  their  schools  through  the  regular  budget  of  tho  unit  of 
general  purfjose  Jocal  govermuent  or  whether  tJiey  provide  fnr  schools  through 
independent  sclntol  districts  (which  are  not  eligible  for  funds  under  this  bill.) 

2.  Because  of  the  fact  that  school  districts  fretjnently  overlap  other  jurisdic- 
tions .  .'  .  .  it  w(nild  be  virtually  inu>ossible  to  attribute  the  taxes  raised  by  a 
school  district  to  the  residents  '^r  a  particular  unit  of  general  purpose  local 
government.  ....  j.  ^      \        •  i 

Kach  of  the  above  reasons  i>ertains  to  administrntive  detail  and  certainly 
should  not  he  n.sed  as  reasons  for  depriving  a  local  go??rnment  from  including  its 
single  greatest  expenditure  in  the  local  effort  index.  The  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion is  the  one  category  where  local  governments  differ  the  most  in  their  local 
effort;  and  thus,  this  category  should  be  recognized  a«  a  very  strong  con- 
tributor to  local  effort  and  not  be  included  as  a  penalizing  factor. 

Tullahoma  received  Ji5lG8.()0()  in  revenue  sharing  funds  last  year.  If  all  of  these 
funds  were  to  be  allocated  for  educational  purposes,  they  still  could  not  offset 
the  potential  loss  in  impact  funds.  Thus,  revenue  sharing  in  its  present  form  in  no 
way  takes  the  place  of  impact  funds. 

In  conclnshm,  AKDO  has  been  a  tremendous  ai^setto  Tullahoma  in  many  ways. 
However,  its  presence  has  had  a  restraining  effect  on.tlie  tax  structure  in  Tullla- 
homa.  The  magnitude  of  the  restraint  bas  been  such  that  Tidlahonia  and  other 
siuiibir  districts  must  have  continuing  financial  help  fi'om  the  federal  govern- 
mont  ii  they  are  to  continue  to  provide  anv^x^yiplary  educational  program  for  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  have  contributed  si  «igiiifica:\tly  to  the  scientific 
advancements  in  this  coinitry. 

Mi\  KoWnkht.  T'lider  the  proposed  dishMhntion  formula  for  874 
iiuuls  hi  ''IV'  students  woidd  be  divided,  we  wonld  stand  to  lose 

90  percent  of  our  impact  aid  or  10  percent  of  the  current  opei'ating 
budget. 

Of  our  ^^,800  students;  40  percent  are  tV;derally  impacted.  I  miglit 
add  tliat  TuUalioma  represents  a  rural  city  in  the  southeast,  particu- 
larly a  sma'tl  rural  city,  of  which  I  would  like  to  testify  in  this  vein- 
as  far  as  Tullahoma  is  concerned,  opponents  of  impj^^^t  aid,  many  of 
them  maintain  that  after  the  iii^.tial  influx  of  students,  tha<"  local  o-qv- 
ernment  should  be  able  to  adjdst  vheir  o])erations  to  take  cv.v^.  of  the 
continued  educational  support  of  tliese  students. 

We  do  not  believe  this  is  a  valid  theory.  There  are  a  couple  o^  points 
I  would  like  to  bring  out,  one  particu^ii^ly  wliich  I  do  not  believe  was 
mentioned  earlier  today.  *  .  • 
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will  start  with  tho,  property  tax  and  without  si'oiag  into  detail, 
t\w.  ('iii])loynieut  in  Tullalioinii  is  centered  in  the  AEUC.  in  wlueh  moat 
if  not  nil  of  the  wind  tunnel  testing  for  the  space  proirrani  takes  place. 

To  cv;.nii)are  Tullalionia  with  Alcoa,  Tenn.,  whicli  has  a  tax  base 
•wliich  ,:Tivea  them  five  times  as  nuich  ])roperty  value  hehiml  each  stu- 
dent ill  their  school  systeni,  we  feel  this  is  i-ather  sick,  and  also  wc  can 
i»'o  around  the  State  and  take  another  10  or  15  city  school  systems  com- 
parable to  oui's  in  vwry  way  except  they  do  not  have  the  hu-gc  iiiflux  of 
federally  impacte<l  students. 

In  every  instance,  their  ])ropeL-ty  tax  base  is  larger  than  ours.  I 
Avon  Id  like  to  say  in  relation  to  a  question  you  iisked*  if  we  would  lose 
the  impact  aid  funds  oi*  if  tlu\y  were  distributed  under  the  proposed 
fonmda,  it  wovdd  cost  us  77  cents  of  each  $100  of  assessed  vaUmtiou 
to  maintain  status  quo  educational  i>rograins. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  on  geucr<d  revenue  sharing.  We 
feel  tlie  city  of  TuHahoma  is  being  penalized.  The  city  itself  through 
local  funds  raised  via  the  property  tax  supports  ,o\ir  school  system 
V(?ry  well. 

However,  according  to  the  fornnila  which  is  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  funds  tliQ.  h)cal  govcrnujcnts  will  receive,  money  spent  for 
etliirarion  nmst  first  be  deducted  before  a  local  effort  iiidex  is  main- 
tained. 

The  city  of  Tullahoma  spends  44  percent  of  its  funds  for  education. 
Thi.s  nmst  be  deducted  before  a  local  effort  index  is  calculated  to 
determine  how  nmcli  Tullahoma  will  get.  Therefore*  Tullalioma  re- 
cei\'ed  less  in  general  revenue  sharing  funds  than  towns  no  more  than 
K)  or  20  miles  away  that  do  not  do  ntjai'ly  as  much  to  support  edtication. 

diairman  Pkukixs.  Tluit  lias  been  the  greatest  injustice  in  the  world. 

Afr.  KoNxnirr.  We  feel  that  is  pretty  sick.  Without  dwelling  more 
on  this  and  belaboring  in  detail,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  tiiat 
AEDC  has  been  a  tremeiulous  asset  to  Tullahoma,  During  one  of  the 
recent  moon  shots,  when  they  ran  into  trouble,  we  were  proud  to  have 
citizens  who  could  help  tiiem  solve  the  problem.  ^ 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Government  continue  to  help  us  provide  a 
quality  education  for  these  students. 

STATEMENT  OP  JAMES  ROOKS,  SUPERINTEIJDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
PRINCE  GEORGE  COUNTY,  VA. 

J[r.  Rooa^s.  Approximately  43  percent  of  my  bchool  population  arr 
impact  students  ''A'-,  and        and  2'  voximatcly  20  percent  of  m* 
/budget  is  in  impact  aid  funds  at  the  \  .v^^^ri  time. 

Just  briefly  in  answer  to  two  of  tha  ^i!.^^:;tions  you  asked.  I  am 
cochairman  of  the  group  of  Virginia  supv  ^.ntendents  witli  Dr.  Kelly, 
I  fee]  I  can  spoak  for  all  when  we  say  we  feel  one  of  the  majoi>4n*<?b- 
lems  at  the  presciitjtime  is  the  Jack  of  full  funding,  particularly  when 
it  conies  in  tho  middle  of  a  budget  year  ior  funds  that  have  already 
been  budgeted  and  a  good  bit  sp'^nt. 

Second,  in  answer  to  your  question  about  the  special  revenue  sharing, 
I  ]XM-sonally  feel  that  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  unless  this  money  could 
come  with  direct  implications  that  it  must  cn  a  per  pupil  basis  be  alio- 
catcxl  for  impact  aid  to  the  areas  of  Virginia,  we  would  lose  money 
under  si;\cli  a  propa'^ition. 


Tliank  you.  Mr.  Clirtirmaii. 

Cliaij'iuaii  Pi:k!vix.s.  Any  furtlior  statonioiits?  Identify  yoursolf  uiul 
proceed.  \ 


STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  BOWEN,  WAUKEGAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

ILLINbiS 

Ml'.  liowKN.  My  name  is  Ilari'y  Boweii,  "Waukegjin  l^:l)lic  Schools, 
llliiKris.  I  lijivo  ti^stiniony  in,  bnt  1  would  like  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
schools  in  Lake  Coiuity.  We  haveAvithin  our  area,  (ilenview.  I  )o\vney 
Hospital.  Great  Lakes  Naval  J^asc,  and  Fort  Sheridan. 

We  have  a  feeling  that  it  seems  to  appear  that  Ave  are  ti-yin<r  to  divide 
and  couipier  from' Members  elseAvhere  in  Conui'ess.  We  fully  believe 
tliat  "A-\  '^B-',  and  '^'C"  students  all  should  bc'funded  at  100  percent, 
because  in  our  area,  it  woidd  be  quite  clifHcult  to  dra^*  a  line  down  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  say  you  fund  tliis  or  you  fund  this  one  over  here, 
because  tliese  people,  citfier  military  or  employees,  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  I'oad. 

So,  you  cannot  distin^'uish  and  sa^'  just  l)e<'ause  this  cliild  goes  to 
school  ij)  our  district  or  lie  goes  to  school  in  Li))ei'tyville  or  other  places, 
that  you  can  divide  tliesi^  people. 

Most  of  all,,  one  of  the  questions  that  was  asked.  Avhere  does  tlic 
nu)ney  eome  from.  We  have  talked  about  it  and  we  feel  with  tlu?  slow- 
down in  Vietnam,  that  it  would  be  possible  that  money  woidd  come 
from  theie. 

We  heard  the  President  spenk  about  this  prior  to  his  election, 
at  times,  that  there  would  be  money.  So,  maybe  that  is  one  area.  We  feel 
it  is  an  injustice  to  us  if  we  are  going  to  come  out  of  it  wit'i  an  lionor- 
able  peace  that  we  are  going  to  rebuild  our  country  that  we  won  an 
honorable  peace  with. 

Maybe  we  should  help  rebuild  some  of  the  areas  in  education  that  wo 
feel  children  I'eally  iieed  an  education,  and  they  are  not  getting  it. 

Chairman  Pkkkixs.  Thaidc  you  very  much.  Do  yoii  have  any 
(luestifins? 

Mr.  Choss.  The  gentleman  from  China  Lake  talked  about  the.lndian 
AVells  and  adjacent  district.  Ihdiair  Wells  is  the  adjaceiit  district? 
M\\  Spkars.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ckoss.  One  of  the  possible  reforms  that  have  been  discussed  with 
impact  aid  is  the  possibility  of  where  money  crosses  district  linos  of 
only  alio wi?ig  the  money  to  cross  the  district  line  to  be  assessed  at  pupil 
valluition.  I  would  atisunie  in  Indian  Wells  that  tJie  district  would  still 
get  that  money,  because  without  anything  else,  they  do  not  have  a  tax 
base. 

Mi^.  Spkaus.  They  do  have  a  tax  base,  but  it  is  rather  low  natiii'ally 
because  of  the  loss  of  all  of  the  business  propei-ty.  But,  I  did  not  quite 
undei-stand  your  statement  about  crossin^Hnes.* 

Mr.  Cuoss.  One  of  the  problems  is  tlie^TB"-outif  vou  understand  the 
tenn.  "B"-in  and  "A"  are  less  of  a  conceptual  protlem  than  the  ^^B"- 
out. 

One  suggestion  for  reform  is  tJiat  yon  only  pay  monej'on     "-out  if 

the,  district  5s  a  poor  district,  rather  than  that  is  detei*mined   . 

Mr.  Si*EARa  xhey  are  less  thaii  tlie  statewid^^ 
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Mr.  C'koss.  In  this  caso  tliat  moans  Indian  Wells  would  got  tho 
money,  wliereas  ^lotitjLroniory  County  would  not. 

Mr.  Spkaus.  I  think  that  would  1h»  ii  partially  successful  solution  to 
tl)ej)roI>leni.  Yes:  I  would  ufrree  with  you  on  that. 

iir.  Cm)Sfi.  TJie  jienthMuan  from  South  Carolina  meutidUed  t!ie  proh- 
lems  of  funding  tliere.  As  I  recall,  South  Carolina  has  a  ratlior  iaro;e 
State  siiare  of  the  school  finances,  somewlicrc  \n  70  or  SO  [)ercentilc, 
isn't  it  ; 

Mr.  Toni).  Probably  two-thirds  I  think  would.  Speaking' of  the  "IV- 
in  and  "B''-out  aspect  that  you  Imve,  South  Carolina  appioxiniately 
20  years  ago  had  in  excess  of  l,r)O0  school  disti'icts.  At  the  prestMit  time 
we  have  less  than  100  school  districts. 

Charleston  County,  of  (»f)ui'se,  witli  the  airbase  and  the  navy  yai'd 
and  Polaris  missile  bases,  we  recently  consolidated  eigiit  school  dis- 
tricts into  one  4  or  5  yeai'S  ago.  Some  of  our  adjoining  county 's  school 
districts,  Dorchester  County  and  Bertwui  County,  practically  all  of 
their  874  pupils  are  category  "B"  pupils. 

You,  of  course,  could  have  a  school  district  that  would  cross  countv 
lines.  If  you  tried  to  nialce  a  distinction  between  a  '*B"-in  and  a  "B''^- 
out,  there  of  course  would  be  nothing  that  would  prevent  the  school 
districts  in  Cluirleston  County  and  adjacent  counties  from  merging 
into  one  district  so  all  pupils  would  be  "B"-in  pupils,  or  that  would 
thwart  any  intent  of  the  law  yon  might  have  in  trying  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  "B-'-in  and  *^B"-out  pupils. 

I  think  that  since  this  is  not  categorically  but  does  follow  the  child, 
I  tiiink  regardless  of  where  you  find  the  child,  it  is  ojily  right  that 
the  Federal  Government  pay  its  share  of  educating  that  child. 
"  These  bedroom  communities  in  the  adjacent  counties,  Dorchester 
and  Bertwin  Coimty,  would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  large  military 
installations  in  Charleston  v  ounty,  and  I  think  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  tliat  the  Federal  Go\  emment  pay  for  the  education  of  these 
(children  because  they  would  not  be  there  but  for  these  large  military 
installations. 

Mr.  Cross.  Let  me  finish  my  thought.  You  already  have  two-thirds 
of  the  money  coming  from  the  State  and  in  most  States,  the  State 
share  is  increasing  as  States  react  to  Soi^ento-Rodriquiz  type  of 
claims. 

There  are  lawsuits  in  almost  every  State,  As  you  move  toward  full 
State  fimding,  the  rationale  for  an  impact  aid  program  where  the 
money  goes  to  local  districts  becomes  less  and  less  clear  because  for 
one  thing,  you  could  well  have  a  situation  where  you  would  arrive 
at  the  place  wJSei'e  impact  aid  money  is  the  money  that  makes  the  dis- 
trict inequitable  in  a  way  to  make  them  wealthier. 

It  seems  to  me  under  circumstances  of  that  sort,  giving  the  money 
for  the  State,  for  the  State  to  make  the  decision  would  be  a  more  equi- 
table way  to  treat  the  "B"  and  the  "A,"  . 

Mr,  Todd.  I  think  what  you  are  doing  is  anticipating  or  forecast- 
ing what  direction  financial  support  for  education  is  going  to  come. 
Of  course,  Rodriguh  and  Sorrento  have  not  been  decided  vet.  ^ 

AVliatever  equalization  formula  comes  up,  I  would  be  surprised  if 
it  were  entirely  divorced  from  some  form  of  property  tax.  I  think 
we  will  have  equalization  but  I  think  it  will  still  have  to  be  tied 
in  some  way  to  a  property  tax. 
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Ml*.  Cnoss.  But  if  von  liave  n  statewide  property  tax.  thoii  giviii.^' 
tlu»  moiioy  to  tl\o  Stutc  is  the  only  eoi'oUai'y  to  that. 

Mr,  Toni).  Yt^s.  but  we  are  not  at  that'i)oint  now.  1  tliink  tliis  com- 
inittee  and  tliis  Congress,  unless  we  can  .see  what  direction  Iinani'in<i" 
of  education  is  going  to  take,  I  think  you  have  no  alternative  hut  to 
i'ontinue  8T-:I:  program  iu  its  i)resent  state,  and  then  some  years  in  the 
future,  when  we  see  what  direction  this  ])rol:)lem  is  going  to  take, 
then,  of  course,  you  will  have  to  look  at  it  again  and  it  might  be  that 
874  ill  fact  would  he  dismissed. 

3Ir.  Cross.  Hopefully,  we  M'ill  know  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
Oi  I  Rodriquiz  by  ,1  ime  or  ])cri>aps  even  earlier. 

ilr.  Tonn.  ^^\\t  once  the  decision  comes  out.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
going  to  decid  ■  all  of  the  ramifications  that  are  going  to  become  ap- 
parent for  financing  education  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cross.  Now,  but  licrliaps  it  might  mean  that  you  do  not  want 
to  go  ahead  with  inipact  aid  for  another  5  years  if  there  is  goiu^  to  be 
a  lot  of  turning  in  that  5-ycar  period. 

Mr.  Todd.  Once  you.  authorize  a  program  for  5  years  in  this  appro- 
pi-iations  committee,  whether  you  appropriate  money  or  not,  that  is 
an  entirely  different  matter,  fief's  go  ahead  and  provide  the  5-year 
authorization  and  then  if  we  find  out  tliat  we  do  not  need  the  nior.ey, 
then  let  the  appropriations  committee  handle  it  at  that  level. 

jSIr.  C«oss.  The  gentleman  from  Waukegan  who  is  sitting  in  the 
audience  talked  about  pubhc  housing  section  part  C.  If  I  understand 
the  public  housing  law,  the  decisions  on  placing  public  housing  are 
made  by  .the  local  county— city,  whatever  the  unit  of  government  that 
has  to  be. 

Conceptionally  that  is  far  diffe^ent^from  a  decision  being  made  by 
the  Federal  GoAWmnent  to  buy,  like  West  Point,  to  buy  and  install 
military  installation  or  some  other  Federal  land  there. 

I  assume  that  when  your  city  of  Waukegan  made  the  decision  to 
put  in  public  liousing,  it  realized  what  it  was  doing  as  far  as  tax. 

I  think  ponceptionally  the  differences  between  "A,"  and  '^'B,"  and 
'•^CV  padicularly  between  "A"  and  '^B"  and  "C"  over  here,  are  far 
different  and.ywv  can  not  make  the  same  argument  oh  "C"  that  you 
can  on  "B,"  because  a  local  decision  lias  been  involved  '^i  that. 

Ml*.  Brown.  Wien  you  are  in  a  Government  installation,  you  cannot 
draw  the  line  iip  and  down  the  road  and  saiy  because  "R'^is  in,  you 
camiot  separate  tlieni.  The  kids  have  to  go  to  school  and  we  have  to 
tal'e  care  of  them  in  the  best  way  we  know  how. 

AU  I  can  say  is  that  Public  Law  874  in  present  form  still  has 
flic  best  ansSver.  I  liave  not  seen  anything  that  comes  any  better  to 
replace  it. 

Mr.  Cross.  Again  as  you' move  toward  greater  State  assumj^tion  of 
fundine:,  that  is  going  to  speak  to  that  issue.  . 

Mr.  BowEN.  And  the  only  other  thing  I  could  adcl  is  that  it  is  im- 
jiortant  that  these  things  take  place  without  waiting  for  the  last, 
.minute  to  make  a  decision  that  it  is  not  going  to  be. 

'  We  are  in  the  middle  now  of  jireparing  for  tlie  next  step.  If  tliis 
not  "done,  10  pei'cent  of  our  teaching  staff  will  be  on  the  job  market. 

Mr.  Cross.  Thank  you.  ,  , 

Cliairinan  Peukixs.  Thank,  you  all.  You  "have  been  very  helpful 
to  the  comniittee.  '  ,  •  ■  ^ 
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Without  objection,  I  have  several  statements  in  my  hand  that  I 
will  deliver  to  the  rei^orfcer  to  include  in  the  record. 
[The  statements  r^vierred  to  follow.]  f 

jEm:iisoN  (>)UNTy  Puhmc  Schools. 

LouiHvnjc,  Ky,y  Fehniary  20,  i07.3. 
To:  HtJirhCAKL  D.  Perkins,  Chairman,  House  Ijducatwn  and  Lahor  Connnittvv: 

This  communication  is  intended  to  establisli  a  continiiin^er  ueet)  for  federal  edu- 
cational funds  in  the  Jefferson  County  School  Distrit-t.  We  are  esiieciall.v  con- 
cerned with  the  prospect  of  elimination  or  drastic  reduction  of  programs  wJiidi 
are  helping  us  to  provide  for  educational  needs. 

As.  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Jefferson  County  School  L  strict,  a  system 
of  JJO.OOO  pupils,  I  have  major  responsibility  for  preparation  of  the  school  district 
budget  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  the  next  few 
minutes  1  would  like  to  exj)ross  some  concenis  over  FX  1,973  Revised  and  FY' 
31)74  Pro])osed  funding.  Superintendent  Richard  Van  Iloose  has  approved  this 
presentation. 

The  lOlenientary  and  Secondary  Kducation  Act  has  been  a  valualile  'ool  jii 
meeting  the  diverse  needs  of  school  children  in  our  system.  We  have  bee'ii  fortu- 
nate in  qualifying  for  several  titles  under  the  Act.  For  e.\am])le,  a  counseling 
and  :-":Miiug  prognim  was  initiated  through  Title  I.  This  eventually  led  to  a 
system  wide  adoption  of  these  servir-w.  We  are  told.  tUnt  Fiscal  li)7t<  RevistMl 
tigures,  based  on  growth  in  pupils,  will  result  in  less  moiioy  for  ma?iy  school 
distri(!ts.  The  same  wouUl  ho  true  next  year.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  action 
should  be  t  aken  to  add  more  funds  to  continue  this  program. 

Under  ritle  II  program,  we  have  utilized  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
instruct ioi  al  umterials  centers  and  the  upgrading  of  our  libraries.  For  Fiscal 
J073  we  wiil  receive  about  i/i  less  than  last  year.  Our  $100,000  entitlement  must 
be  divideil  among  90,000  public  school  pupiis  and  20.000  nonpublic  school  pupils. 
To  eliminate  this  Title  in  Fiscal  11)74  would  cause  a  curtailment  in  our  purchase 
of  the.se  much  needed  n\aterials. 

Title  111  has  brought  into  our  communlcy  an  innovative  center  for  emotionally 
disturl)e<l  children.  As  the  project  supeivisoi'  a^e  are  in  a  i>osJtion  to  know  the 
benefits  from  this  program.  Children  have  been  returned  to  the  regular  class- 
room—others have  been  moved  into  more  closely  structured  satellite  classes.  This 
program  has  been  validated  as  an  exemplary  national  award  winning  project 
in  the  area  of  cost  effectiveness,  innovativeness  and  exportability,  and  general 
over  all  effectiveness. 

In  addition  Title  III,  Section  30G  (Discretionary  Funds),  has  asslste*^.  us  in 
a  complete  curriculum  revision  for  our  elective  quarter  plan.  This  we  aope,  will 
be  carried  forward  into  a  twelve  months  school  year  program. 

We  would  also  like  to  enter. a  strong  plea  for  continuance  of  XDEA,  Title  III. 
Rased  on  Fiscal  :i1l72raVpropriations  we  stand  to  lose  $150,000.00  which  is  used 
f*)r  c(pilpping  new  schools  and  remodeling  our  older  structure.**.  Our  five  year 
building  program  is  based  on  using  this  source  for  new  equipment.  Remodeling 
plans  will  be  reduced  if  the  Act  is  not  funded. 

Finally,  the  Jefferson  County  School  District' has  a  real  concern  in  tlie  pro 
posed  reduction  of  entitlement  under  Public  Law  874.  Our  school  district  first 
-  qualifier?  for  the  program  in  195S.  We  are  neighbors  to  Fort  Knox  Anay  Post 
which  l)rings  trailers  and  low  cost  housing  into  the  southwestern  part  of  Jeffer.son 
County  Mso,  the  Louisville  Xaval  Ordnance,  Station  is  viMthin  our  district. 
School  r  .opcrty  tax  is  not  c«)llected  for  this  large  installation  located  in  a 
prinje  i  idustrial  area.  PL  S74  ^Tsets  this  loss  in  property  tax  revenue.  ' 

The  information  we  have  .eceived  indicates  that  for  ca-^iegory  B  pupils,  only 
the  children  whost  parents  are  in  the  .unifonned  services  wofild*qualify  fur  pa  * 
ment.  Our  total  category  B  pupils  this  year  will  be  just  under  4,000.  Of  this  755 
wi.n  :jalify  for  total  reimbursei  ient  of  $100,372.  We  stand  to  lose  H'>2,96L  Our 
entitlement  for  Fiscal  1072  was^^716.761.  This  figures  out  to  a  loss  =of  $6.50  per 
Jiild,  and  the  money  will  be  bird  to  replace. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  attf  iripting  to:  (1)  implement  an  extended  school  year 
program,  (2)  meet  the  needs  of  4,000  children  requiring  special  education,  and 
(3)  maintain  a  viable  instructional  program,  this  reduction  in  revenue  could 
entail  substantial  budgetary  reductions.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
Congress  to  lower  the  level  of  educational  opportunity  in  our  district  as  M'ell  as 
the  others  throughout  the  Nation. 
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One  Other  point  1  would  like  to  make  for  all  d'otrict.s  in  Kentucky.  The  record 
will  show  that  Kentucky  rnnks  47th  among  the  states  in  educational  expenditures 
and  in  teachers'  salaries.  Kentucky  districts  receive  ?3  million  revenue  from  VL 
.S74.  \Vhere  will  be  be,  if  25%  of  our  school  districts  lose  this'important  nource  of 
fiH'Js  for  oivration  and  maintenance  of  schools? 

n  summary,  nmy  I  urge  this  Committee  to  recommend  funding  of  Ihe  vetoed 
KY  1!)73  Labor  IIICAV  appropriations  bill  and  to  extend  ESEA  and  Impact  Aid 
Le;,is)ation: 

Res])ectfully  sulnnitted, 

E.  <\  (illAYSON. 

.1  s-so via t e  S u peri iitendent  of  Fi n a w ve. 


Statkmio.nt  ov  .Tack  E.  .7oni:s.  Sitpkrintkxdknt.  School  Disthict  No,  4O3. 
Mountain  Homk,  Idaho 

In  Idaho  more  than  50%  of  the  financing  of  public  schools  comes  from  local 
jirojuTty  taxes. 

The  Federal  Govcnnnent  owns  api)roximately  05%  of  the  land  in  Idaho  and 
the  State  of  Idaho  owns  another  157^  leaving  iess  than  20%  of  the  land  area  in 
this  large  state  subject  to  proi>erty  taxes  for  local  government. 

The  roallzation  of  nmhy  school  districts  in  Idaho,  in  providing  a  whiiwmn 
educational  program  to  their  pupils,  is  centered  in  Federal  Impact  funds  dis- 
tributed through  P.L.  81-874. 

About  85%  of  the  eligible  P.L.  81-874  students  in  Idaho  are  under  the  3b 
classification;  about  96%  of  the  Idaho  districts  receiving  P.Ii.  81-874  funds  are 
for  8b  students. 

Recognizing  that  there  has  been  congressional  criticism  that  a  small  number 
of—iinote— "wealtliy"  sdiool  districts,  in  the  United  States  receive  P.L.  Sl-874 
funds  for  3b  students  whose  financial  needs  are  not  too  great;  we  subrut  this 
program  should  not  be  discontinued  and/or  allowed  to  expire  due  to  thpie  situa- 
ti(ms.  Any  loss  of  revenue  is  significantly  painful  when  you  are  already  poor. 

Financial  burdens  are  created  for  local  districts  by  Federal  activities  iud  the 
burdens  are  not  limited  to  the  initial  impact  for  an  activity  but  ?,re  continuing 
in  nature..  Therefore,  the  federal  govornmeni:  should  continue  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  school  assistance  in' federally  affected  areas.  The  current  provisions  oi 
this  Act  are  sound  and  administrative  requirements  are  not  cumbersome  ar.d 
complex  and  can  be  administered  with  relative  ease. 

Federal  financial  aid  to  elementary,  and- secont^ary  education  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  school  district  operations. avd  financial  structure.  These  fiinds 
are  used  to  pay  salaries,  purchase  supplies  ai-^d  equipment,  provide  support  serv- 
ices and  general  maintenance  and  operation  activities.  Districts  have  become 
dependent  on  these  federal  funds  for  basic  elements  of  their  total  program.  To 
disccmtinue  these  funds  without  adequate  advance  notification  is  unfair  and  will 
result  in  financial  Jmvoc  and  a  fiscal  crisis  for  participating  school  districts. 
School  districts  commence  detailed  planning  and  projections  for  the  next  school 
yciu  ;:hortly  after  the  beginning  of  tK*  calendar  year.  At  this  time  school  districts 
need  to  know  with  -a  realistic  degree  of  certainty  what  and  how  much  federal 
funds  they  can  anticipate  will  be  available  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  Programs 
that  suddenl,;  terminate  or  late  appropriations  make  the  job  of  planning  diflScnlt, 
if  not  imi)oxsibU\  and  fosters  haphazard  operation. ^ 

Regardless  of  the  reason (s),  if  it  is  deemed  by  Congress  that  the  temporary 
l)rovisions  of  the  Act  cannot  be  retahied  it  is  recommended  that  these  provisions 
be  phased-out  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  i.e..  five  year  period  wuth  a  per- 
centage reduction  for  each  year.  This,  would  provide. some  stabiiiiy  and  guidelines 
to  school  districts  in  formulation  of  budgets  and  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  educational  programs. 

The  funding  of  3a  classification  students,  especjaily  in  heavily  impacted  areas 
such  as  Mountain  Home,  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  With  approximately 
1800  out  of  4000  students  military  dependents  living  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Base, 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  School  District  No.  193  to  furnish  these  students  an 
education  program  without  P.L.  81-874  funds. 

We  lack  words  to  express  to  you  the  urgency  of  our  needs.  AV^  do  not  think  that 
it  is  fair  to  our  studentrs,  our  teachers,  or  our  local  taxpaj^ers,  to  be  forced  to 
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staiul  in  lino  with  our  hand  out  wlum  two-thirds  of  the  hind  in  our  State  is 
owned  hy  the  United  States  Government. 

Jn  enue tin,i;  P.L.  SI -874  and  .snhse(iuent  aniendnients  to  this  Act.  ('ongrcss  dis- 
plji.ved  tlint  it.  cleai-ly  understood  that  federal  property  and  federal  aetiviries 
] :1a res  a  esuisidt  ralde  linrden  on  loiul  sehool  districts.  Tlierefore,  on  behalf  of 
ihi.LSe  Idaho  schoo)  distriets  serving  federally  connected  pupils,  we  respectfully 
ri.Mjiu>sr  and  urge  the  Connnittee  to  reconnnend  continuation  of  the  vitally  needed 
piovisions  currently  imtlnded  in  P.L.  81-ST4. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  and  courtesy  to  present,  this  testimony. 


DoL'Gi.As  School  Systkm. 
Ellswokth  Aru  Fouck  Base, 
South  Dakota,  Fchniary  15,  iDtS. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Tkhkins. 

Ohainnan,  Uouhc  Kdiicniion  and  Labor  Committee, 
Wttshhtgton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I*ERKiNfi  :  X  request  to  testify  before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
romniittee  on  February  20  has  been  refused  by  the  nudensigne^!  becau.se  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  fund.^  in  this  school  district  preclude  that  expenditure. 
Our  present  situation  is  as  follows: 

On  or  about  February  11:',  1073,  wv*  will  use  up  all  available  cash. 
Or  or  about  March  26,  1^T6,  we  will  use  up  all  anticipated  income  for  this 
<    .school  year. 

:  On  or  about  April  30,  10^73,  we  will  reach  our  legal  debt  limitation. 
It  fvhould  be  noted  that  if  by  starch  20  there  still  is  no  dependable  basis  upo, 
which  the  School  Board  can  predict  additional  inwme  against  which  to  balance 
Indebtedness,  they  will  very  likely  dt^cide  to  close  school  at  that  point  rather 
than  take  the  district  into  debt. 

While  we  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  future  funding, 
our  critical  current  need  is,  to  find  the  funds  needed  to  survive  the  .^'-72-73 
school  year,  bur  shortage  is  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  and  it  results 
from  failure  under  Public  La\v  BT4  to  lie  paid  for  claims  uiuler  Section  2  (loss  of 
tax  base),  under  Section  3(c)  (4)  (adjustment  of  current  rate),  and  under  Sec- 
tion 3E  (ad.iustuient  of  3A  categoo'  pupils  projected  who  did  not  materialize). 

Our  budget  for  1072-73  is  .$3,500,OtX)/ one-half  million  of  which  is  a  cariT-over 
deticit  resulting  from  the  kinds  of  indecision  and  guesswork  with  Tuhlic  Law  874 
described  a'bore.  Of  the  one-half  million  dollar  do'^cit  wu'ried  into  the  current 
year's  budget,  $438,000  has  been  paid  thi.s  year.  T  coking  at  the  over-all  picture, 
$050,000  of  the  total  budget  will  be  met  through  receipts  from  local,  county  and 
state  revenue  source.s.  This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  budget  and  we  would 
point  out  that  about  500  of  the  3,500  student  projection  are  children  from  non- 
federal connecten  families.  It  is  tlierefore  our  feeling  tlnit  non-federal  revenue 
.sources  measure  very  fairly  with  the  non-federal  enrolhnent  and  that  the  cur- 
rent year's  problem  should  be  settlefl.  One  must  survive  the  present  before  looking 
into  the  future  can  be  very  meaningful.  We  need  to  have  sonif>thing  done  about 
the  1072-73  needs. 

Witji'so  little  hiforniation  about  how  special  education  revenue  .sharing  would 
be  handled,  it  is  dilficnlt  to  react  to  that  plan.  We  would  point  out  though  that 
if  revenue  sharing  is  enacted,  such  action  would  very  likely  come  al)out  follow- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  South  Dakota  legislature:  If  that  turns  out  to  be  the 
case,  the  calling  of  a  ^'V  ^cial  legislative  session  would  be  most  unlikely  and  funds 
under  such  a  plan  wo.;»d  not  be  made  available  imtil  the  middle  of  another  year. 
AVhatever  is  done  with  impact  aid,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  lociil  school 
district  be  aware  in  advance  of  some  basis  uiwn  vrhich  it  can  make  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  what  funds  it  car^  expect  to  receive.  It  is  not  fair  to  cli?  i  local 
auth^yrities  with  the  response  Uity  to  budget  a;^ainst  a  totally  uupu  actable 
income. 

In  closing,  let  me  reinforce  the  urgent  need  to  deal  wiia  the  current  1072-V3 
need. 

Respectfully,  . 

-  Dr.  Eldox  E.  Gran, 

•  Svperintendent 
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Statkmknt  Of  Jack  L.  Ma.wvaiiinc.  Suim«:kimi:mh:m\  Mascoutau  Co.n.  .MT;^lTY 
UxIT  Scuooi.  DrsTiurr  1!).  St,  Ci.aiu  County,  ;Mascoittaii,  Ii.i,. 

The  FY  74  pmiKisfKi  InnliXi^t.Uyr  Pulilic  Ifrrtv  S74  iiUNms  a  fnss  r)t' (  iifitUMiicnt 
nil  .142  "B"  car(»f?oo-  studonts  ol'..^i;j4,41(>.  This  rcin-cst'iil s  iliiiTeiMi  (18)  [nores- 
sional  staff. 

To  raist?  .$1.'H.41(>.  nt  tiie  local  fi»voI  would  n(»cossitatP  »i  rax  increase  of  ;"{>(* 
IHM'  $101).  of  equal jzod  as.sosscd  valuation.  This  rcprescrls  S.ri7c  of  the  school 
I)ud^^ct.■ 

Jn  addition,  the  District  has  entitleau*nts  for  2X)><{)  -A"  catef;()ry  .students. 
This  represents  52%  of  the  student  poiudation.  The  monetary  enritlement  for 
A"  category,  students  is  $i)l)2,(KK).  Tliis  represents  2r»%  of  the  total  educati<in 
inulset. 

If  ''A"  category  student  funds  are  lost  and  uot  replenished  )»v  other  means,  the 
Bistriet  could  not  oi)erate. 


Statement  op  A.  C.  Stor.nik.  SuPKniNTEivnKNr,  Community  TJmt  School  Oistrict 

Xo,  2,  ^Iahiox,  III. 

Our  school  district  supports  IIU  Gt)  whidi  extends  tlie  Klenientary  an  J  Second- 
ary Education  Act  md  PL  874  for  live  years. 

In  the  geographical  areas  of  our  school  listrict  is  located  a  Federal  Peniten- 
tiary, a  Veterans  Hospital  and  the  Crah  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge.  Our  district 
Jias  quali'?od  under  PL  874  because  o£  the  ii nm her  of  Sb  civilian  students  living 
ui  our  district.  During  the  past  live  years  we  have  received  $3.'4,04().()0  from  the 
Federal.  Government,  under  this  Act.  These  funds  have  been  very  wisely  u.sed  to 
provide  additional  educational  programs,  the  improvement  of  educational  facili- 
ties and  the  payment  of  tiansportation  costs  in  the  district..  Many  of  these 
(lUalifying  students  live  in  areas  which  require  additional  bus  transpoi-tation.  If 
tJie  funds  that  we  imve  been  receiving  under  PL  874  cei./x?,  an  adverse  affect  on 
the  operation  of  Unit  Two  School  District  will  occur.  Tlie  Muctitional  tax  nite 
in  this  school  district  would  have  to.  be  increased  approximately  13  <?eiits  per 
.^100  assessed  valuation  to  raise  the  funds  which  we  are  now  receiving  annually 
under  PL  874.  This  would  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  school  district  tax  rate 
since  it  presently  totals  Jf2.705  per  $100  assessed  valuation..  Such  an  hicrease 
would  have  to  be  voted  in  by  local  referendum.  Taxpayers  resistance  to  such 
increases  has  been  great  throughout  the  country. 

This  year,  The  Greater  Marion  Area  Chamber  of  Conmierce  honored  the  U.S. 
Penitentiary  as  the  * 'Industry  of  the  Year"  in  our  comiiumity.  This  was  reported 
in  the  C'ongressional  Record.  We  are  appreciated  of  the  increased  employment 
and  of  u.e  funds  that  are  spent  in  the  support  of  this  inst^- ution  in  ovir  area. 
However,  since  this  **Indnstry"  is  located  on  non-taxable  pn)perties  anil'  is  not 
a  rax  assessed  ''Industry*',  we  feel  the  funds  received  from  the  Federal  irovern- 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  that  we  have  iu  the  district  from 
the  fanrilies  that  work  at  the  penitentiary  are  justifiable  and  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  an  educational  program. 

The  1971-72  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  our  school  district  was  .^12,'U7.00. 
This  low  figure  is  partially  caused  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  district  hfts 
land  which  is  owned  by  r  e  Federal  Government  and  therefore  is  not  assessed 
for  taxes  by  our  local  governmental  units.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  Govermueut 
has  a  respouMbility  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  losp  in  funds  vvhich  would  t  ouie 
to  the  school  district  if  this  land  was  privately  owned.  PL  874  has  been  fulfilling 
this  responsibility  some  20  years  and  it  should  continue  to  do  so.  " 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  present  administration  is  to  delete  Hh  civilian  students 
from  l)eing  funded  under  PL  874,  we  feel  Congress  should  take  a  firm  stand  in 
extending  the  present  law  and  to  see  tho.t.it.is  funded  100  percent  according  to 
the  present. formula  which  is  used.  There  are  approximately  thirty  local  school 
districts  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Illinois  Congressional  Dfistrict  that  receive  funds 
under  the  3b  civilian  portioi«:  of  PL  874.  If  this  Act  is  not  extended  and  proi)eriy 
funded,  all  of  these  districts  will  'lose. the  funds  which  they,  have  l)een  receiving 
for  a  number  of  years.  School  boards  have  relied  upon  the  receipt  of  these  funds 
iu  nmking  their  budgets  in  tlieir  attempt  to  provide  quality  educational  programs 
for  their  atudeuts.  The  constant  rising  cost  of  providing  such  educational  pro- 
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?jrnns  lij  tIjo.«e  couiinuntdos  is  m  real  proljlein  Ki  loeni  scliool  iM^nrds  aiul  .'hhli- 
lional  fti lids  tiro  iiee(io(l — not  reduc-otl  funds. 

T.^ie  KSKA  Title  Pro^^nims  have  Iteen  very  IfenofU'ial  to  tlw  Man<ni  roniiniinil.v 
I'liit  School  District  No.  2.  Our  district  has  rarlicipatod  in  Tilh'S  I.  H,  lii  ;i/hI 
^X  "We  liave  also  rm»ived  nmeU  nssistanco  from  TiVU^  111.  NDKA.  Some  of  t\n^ 
(Mlncatioiial  advantages  of  tlie.se  jjroj^rani.^  will  lie  d^i^en.ssod  by  Titles  in  fhe 
follcAvinj^  l>nragraphs. 

TITLK  I.  KSK.\ 

Tlie  Marion  Unit  Schools  will  have  been  funded  for  over  5*^1.0(10,(100.00  for  TirU- 
I  ijrojcets  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  niojiey  ha.s  made  it  poi''sil>lp  I'or 
lis  to  Initiate  and  implement  woH-planm-d  in-ograms  for  over  three  luiridnMl 
ediiaitinnally  disadvantaijcd  children  each  year  si'j<*e  the  inception  of  Tiiie  I. 
Onr  nwdy  boys  and  girls  have  heen  able  V>  receive  iiKlividnal  and/or  small  jrnuijj- 
instmrtiou  in  math  improvi.'ment  and  reading  im)>rovement  programs.  These- 
programs  have  heen  designed  to  aid  children  fnini  graile  1  through  gra<le  U, 
ami  they  are  proving  to  be  very  .siicces.sful  programs.  Individual  guidauce 
and  coniifeling  services  are  also  provided  to  im])rove  self  concept  and"  aJMtmI<'s. 

Much  instructional  equipment  and  niaterials  have  also  been  pnjvided  for  t\nt 
Title  I  participants.  ' 

These  special  funds  have  provided  qualified  certified  teachers,  teacher- aides 
and  cerical  staff  for  the  Title  I  progranu 

TITLE  II.  ESEA 

The  Marion  Unit  District  has  5ight  elementary  schools  and  two  secondary 
attendance  centers.  In  fiscal  year  1966.  only  Hie  Jnnior  High  and  Senior  IIigi\ 
Schools  had  central  libraryrCoUections.  However^' with  the  lielp  of  Title  IJ  an(j* 
through  careful  coordination  with  other  federal  programs  and  local  funds,  we 
were  able  to  start  a  library  program  at  the  elementary  level.  At  present,  we- 
have  central  organized  mediL  centers  in  all  ten  schools,  and  we  feel  that:  those 
centers  are  having  a  great  impact  uptm  the  total  instructional  program. 

Title  II  has  also  made  it  possible  for  AVilliamson  County  to  organize  ti  Co- 
operative Film  Library  whicli  is  serving  five  unit  school  districts  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  abuot  1  students. 

Our  district  and  other  districts  have  been  required  to  maKe  and  sustain  a  local 
effort  in  funds  and  personnel  throughout  tliis  program  and  this  has  heen  a 
strong  feature  of  Title  II. 

The  Marion  Unit  District  will  have  received  over  $42^000.00  iii  Title  IT  fnnd:^.. 
if  the  1973  fiscal  year  project  is  funded.  This  money  probably  could  not  have  IiphI' 
spent  for  a  better  purpose  than  for  library  materials, 

TITLE  JII,  ESE\ 

Title  ITT  funded  three  innovative  and  exemplary  projects  in  which  rmr  di.<- 
trict  participated  and  administered.  ?'hese  r-  '^sisted  of  a  Special  Education 
Area  Clinical  Project,  an  Outdoor  Education  i'roject  and  a  Teacher  lulernslnp 
Program.  Thi  Special  Education  Project  made  it  po.ss!hle  for  Williamson  Coui  ty 
to  orgnuize  ix  County  Special  Education  Cooperative  as  the  Title  III  proje-t  Wiis 
pha.sed  out  and  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  programs  in  tlie  State.  Out- 
door Education  is  still  being  continued  on  a  limited  basis  through  local,  fnnrl:^« 

We  feel  that  Title  III  served  its  function  in  demonstrating  innovative  programs 
wliich  could  be  continued  in  a  practical  way  at  the  area  level,  ^ 

' — TITLE  VI,  ESEA 

A  Title  A' I  project  is  now  in  operation  and  includes  22  counties  in  our  :\v^o  • 
of  Southern  Illinois.  This  project  is  administered  by  our  district  and  it  provides 
auditory  screening  for  the  preschool  and  kindex^;arteh  children.  It  also  serves - 
ia  conjunction  with  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  Impaired  children.  This 
Title  assists  us  In  meeting  the  low  incident  needs  of  children.  • 

TITLE  in,  NDEA 

We  -lave  been  able  to  coordinate  Titli'  III,  NDEA  successfully  with  the  ESEA 
Titles  in  a  manner  that  has  resulted  in  much  stroiygtr  programs.  This  program, 
has  provided  instructional  equipment  for  materials  purchased  under  Title  II 
and  Title  I.  NDEA  funds  have  not-only  served  special  instructional  programs- 


fjMj!  hn.sicijily  .sevi»n  siil)joct:  area.s  wliidi  cover  '  enrly  tlio  entire  hiytnirtioiml 
il)r<';:rian. 

.Seief'tion  of  iiistnietioiial  inateriiji.s  nail  oniiij)nieiU  Imve  Ikhmi  inaiU*  on  a 
ai.v  i'usis  hocauso  our  distr'     lias  liad  to  pay  oO^c  to  80%  of  the  cost  of  tlio 
I)n>jv(  r  ,-.  IJowover.  tlii-s  liniUoU  rL*imI>ursemeiit  haw  aia'Je  it  po^si^ihlc*  for  our  ilis*- 
irii-:.  to  provide  instructional  aids  aud  programs  which  \youU1  not  havo  bwn 
ari*^;«il>ted  without  this  federal  assjistance. 

In  couelusiou.  we  feel  that  the  lOSEA  projjrams  should  he  continued  with  ini- 
.proveiuents  in  funding  and  some  ea?enient  in  Title  I  regulatory  proceilure.s  that, 
rctiuii  y  .s»)  much  time  whicli  could  better  he  spent  in  direct  work  with  the  iu-struc- 
lional  rjuper vision  of  the  program.  These  Titles  probably  serve  categorical  needs 
^is  weJJ  a.s  new  programs  would  he  able  to  do.  These  programs  serve  insirucrional 
.needs  which  would  probably  not  be  met  with  general  aid  to  educational  funds. 


;S'('ATE.\fKNT  01-'  OaLK  C.  KKA,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SUPERr.VfKNOE.VT,  COMMLWITY 

Umt  Scnooi.  District  No.  9,  Giianite  City,  In. 

Three  common  arguments  are  presented  persistently  hy  those  opposing  I  he 
VMurinuation  of  Impact  Aid  under  V.  L.  874,  These  t;iti<nsnis  directed  mainly 
at-  (depend(uits  of  civilian  employees  on  federal  property)  students  include: 
U)  snch, payments  go  to  wealthy  school  districts  (2)  there  is  no  justilicatron 
for  such  federal  support  and  (3)  program  continuation  would  require  increased 
taxe.s.  1  would  like  to  consider  these  arguments  as  they  apply  to  the -Granite  City 
^^chool  District  which  I  believe  to  be  much  more  representative  pf  impacted 
disrricts  than  the  districts  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Granite  City  School  District  is  located  in  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
stivn  in  the  l^^rd  Congre.ssional  District  of  Jllinpi.s.  Impaction  in  our  disrilct  is 
in  large  part  attributable  tv  ihe  Granite  City  Army  Installation  and  is  com- 
]H  Ml  ruled  by  numerous  other/ fed  era  I  properties  in  the  iannediate  area.  Of  the  27 
scho(»l  districts  receivlng4mpacl  aid  in  the  23rd.  Congre.ssional  District,  accord- 
inj;  ro  1^71-72  H.lij.W.  figures,  we  have  the  third  highest  number  of  SB  pupils 
{iihrj)  for  whom  the  sc'iool  district  received  $0i>,235.  This  represents  an  average 
I'.tyuient  of  ^147  for  these  students.  Of  419  community  unit  (K-12)  school  dis- 
tricts in  Illinois,  our  district  ranks  326th  in  terms  of  asse.-seu  property  valua- 
tion per  pupil. ^  111  terms  of  local  menus  to  support  education,  we  are  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  school  districts  in  out  state.  Obviously,  ours  is  not  a  wealthy 
distrii-t..  • 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  local  tax  revenues  in  support  of  schools  comes 
in  approximately  equal  amounts  from  places  of  residence  aud  places  of  eni- 
ploym^'ut.  AVhen  either  source  is  decreased  through  non-taxable  status,  as  iu 
federal  ownership,  a  corresponding  increase  fails  on  the  remaining  sources  of 
local  revenue.  Prevention  .  >^  this  inequity  was  the  original  purpose  of  Congress' 
enactment  of  P.U  874.  There  is  no  change  in  the  effect  of  federal  ownership 
on  local  tax  revenues  since  the  orighial  passage  of  P.Ij.  874  in  1950.  Recognizing 
the  equity  of  this  legislation,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  for  several  years  had 
a  similar  law.  aiding  schools  adversely  affected  by  impaction  resn^ting  from 
state  employment.  Payments  for  3B  pupils  are  generally  painted  as  lavishing 
large  sums  of  money  on  school,  districts.  In  the.  paragraph  above  I  have  indicated 
average  payment  of  ^\41  per  pupil  actually  received.  Nominally  the -determina- 
tion of  entitlement  for  3B  pupils  is  hy  using  half  of  the  local  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  educating  each  child.  In  our  case;  this  provided  an  entitlement  figure  of 
$220.90.  This  figure  is  reduced  since  pa.TUient  is  made  only  for  days  actually 
attt^naed.  This  school  district  must,  h.nvever,  provide  the  educational  facility 
even  when  a  child  is  absent  without  any  decrease  in  cost  resulting  from  that 
absence.  A  recent  revision  in  the  funding  formula  further  reduced  this  payment 
to  739^.  The  result  of  this  was  a  payment  of  an  amount  $80  less  per  pupil  than 
the  local  contribution  rate  for  rion-fedemlly  connected  pupils.  It  is  difilcult 
to  see  such  payment  as  lavishing  funds  unnecessarily. 

That  continuation  of  the  program  would  require  increased  taxes  does  not 
seem  at  air  logical.  If  the  funding  level  were  at  previous  amounts,  payments 
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would  simply  \n  pro-ralod  nocorOiiis:  to  amounts  availi:lle  ns  has  hmi  done  in 
tlie  past.  On  the  otlior  hantl,  discontinuatiou  of  the  projrraiu  would  certainly 
result  in  either  increased  taxes  at  the  local  level,  increased  delicit  spending,', 
or  curtailment  of  the  educational  proiLcram.  Tlie  same  source  cited  uhove  to 
show  that  Ours  is  not  a  wealthy  school  district,  indicates  lliat  our  hK-al  scli<»nl 
tax  rate  is  nmonj?  the  highest  10%  in  the  state  fm*  similar  school  districts. 
Consider  in  J?  the  tremendous  local  etTort  exerted  hy  the  iieople  of  this  community 
(no  school  tax  increase  referendum  has  ever  failed)  in  support  of  their  schools, 
it  would  he  a  prross  injustice  to  further  increase  taxes  or  reduce  the  sclnml 
(ifferiug  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  federal  inovernment  to  pay  its  fair 
share  as  proNMded  in  I'.L.  ST4. 


S^'ATEMKXT   OF    COU.IS    L.    DavIS,    SirPKiaNTHNDICN'T,    UANTOri.    (MtV  8cn{;0!..S. 
DiSTKlCT  137.  Ka.ntol  l,  Jhl. 

I 'am  Collin  I..  Davis.  Superintendent  of  the  I{ant{MiI  City  Schools,  District  Xn. 
187.  Cliampaign  County.  Illinois,  Chanute  Air  Force  F»ase  is  located  witJjiu  tht* 
lK)UU(hiries  of  our  school  district,  T  am  jrrateful  for  the  opiKu-tunity  t(»  present 
certain  facts  emphasizing  the  ahsolute  necessity  for  the  continuation  of  Puhlic 
Law  874  in  its  present  form  as  proposed  in  IIR  oa 

During  the  entire  tenure  of  I'ublic  I^aw  874  the  Uantoul  City  Schools  Disti-i<-t 
lias  heen  c(miprised  of  approximately  ^^0%  federally -connected  students  and 
209^  non -federally  connecred.  Of  the  total  enrollment,  approximately  00%  <»f  the 
student  population  lives  on  Oianute  Air  Force  Base.  Residents  in  our  school  dis- 
trict are  deeply  concerned  over  the  los  of  federal  support  of  the  ''8h"  chihlren 
enrolled  in  our  schools  comprising  more  ihan  H0%  of  our  total  enrollment.  In 
dollars,  this  would  amount  to  approxinuitely  $800,000.  Since  Chanute  Air  J  orci* 
Base  has  taken  such  a  large  portion  of  taxahle  land,  the  renmining  assessed  valua- 
tion will  not  provide  11  replacement  for  this  loss  even  if  we  (hmliied  (air  tax  rate, 
which  we  cannot  do  according  to  the  statutes  of  Illinois.  We  are  presently  taxing 
at  our  limit  and  woidd  not  feel  justified  in  asking  our  local  citizens  (jion-'federal  > 
to  increase  their  tax  support  to  i)ay  for  the  education  of  dependents  of  federal 
employees. 

In  reviewing  the  tax  structure  I  helieve  that  we  must  consider  the  tax  hurden 
in  the  school  district  not  only  for  schorHs,  hut  we  nuist  face  the  realiy.ation  that 
m  unci  pal  taxes  ai*e  necessairly  higher  to  provide  supportive  services  in  a  com- 
munity such  as  ours.  All  this  points  to  the  fact  that  with  the  loss  of  $300,000  in 
revenue  for  our  school  distiict  there  is  ahsolutely  no  means  of  replacing  this 
lose,  and  this  at  a  time  when  all  costs  are  skyrocketing,  including  teacher ?i* 
salaries  and  school  supplies. 

In  the  school  year  1971-72  the  per  capita  cost  for  education  was  just  slightly 
more  than  $1,000  which  is  approxunately  the  same  as  the  average  per  capita 
cost  in  Illinois.  Under  the  President's  proposed  budget  w(»  would  lose  $2.")0 
for  each  of  the  1,200  3h.  students  which  would  leave  us  $750  to  edueate  each 
stiuleut.  Since  teachers'  salaries  are  the  major  iK)rtion  of  the  per  capita  cost, 
the  only  recourse  would  he  to  increase  the  class  size  from  25  to  40. 

When  Congress  enacted  PL  874  it  was  based  on  the  pi'emise  of  the  need  to 
provide  funds  so  that,  children  of  the  members  of  the  great  American  defense 
team  could  have  a  decent  educational  program.  There  was  no  distinction  nuule 
as  to  whether  the  members  of  the  team  were  in  the  military  services  or  whether 
they  were  senung.oii  the  team  in  a  civil  service  capacity.  The  educational  program 
offered  to  these  children  shoidd  at  least  he  comparable  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
that  provided  in  the  best  educational  atmosphere  so  that  these  dei)endents  will 
not  he  short  changed  in  the  educational  offering  no  matter  where  they  are. 
since  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mobility  in  both  the  military  and  civil  servicj?- 
personnel.  For  the  past  22  years  PL  874  funds  have  acc<uuplished  this  Ymrp(vse 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  equity.  It  is  ohviinis  that  without  these  funds  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  local  school  .district  to  provide  educational  opiior- 
tunities  to  the  dependents  of  i)ersonneK  both  military  and  civilian,  employed  on 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Xo  other  T)iece  of  federal  legislation  can  nuitch  the 
success  of  PL  874.  It  is  uucomplicat.ed.  sinii)le  to  administer  and  fair  to  the  mil- 
lions of  students  involved.  In  its  22-year  historv  there  has  heen  no  serious 
justifiable  criticism  in  connection  with  PL  874  or  the  administDtifai  of  the  act. 

In  conclusion.  T  urge  the  sunport  of  this  distinguished  conunittoe  to  renew 
PL  874  for  five  years  as  proposed. 
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Washingtonviixk  Ckntraf,  SriiooL. 
WASirixoTONVJKu:.  .V.V..  Fchruarif  J!K  J 91'). 
Extend  Aiitliorizntion  for  Public  ^A\y  874  f'U'  an  acMilional  liv(.»-.v(»ar  perioil. 
Hon.  Carl  riiUKiKs, 

VouyrcufiUKni.  V  hair  man  (tf  thr  Education  and  La  fun-  ('aiiuitifirc,  JIoh-sc  af  licji' 
rcficntailven,  WoAhtJif/ton,  D.V. 

Dkak  Coxguessman  Pekkixs:  The  intont  of  Public  Law  874  is  to  \K'nvi(ie 
fincancifil  assistance  to  local  school  districts  who  are  Ipgally  re  sponsihl  fvv 
cducatinj;  pupils  who  are  classiiied  "federally-connected''  as  follows  : 

lie  resided  with  parent  who  is  employed  on  ^'Federal.proijerty'* ;  or 

Ho  lias  a  parent  on  full-time  active  duty  ( rej,'.*uuUcs.s  of  wlicre  stationed)  jis  n 
mendjer  of  the  unif  ornuKl  services ;  or 

He  resides  on  ''Fedenil  i)ropert.v" 

liaclcf/ronnd 

The  Washinjjtonville  Central  Sehool  District  is  a  larj;e,  rapidly  growlii.ir 
snburhan  school  district  covering  an  area  of  75  scpiare  miles  located  sixtyi 
jniles  north  of  New  York  City.  The  enrollment  as  of  Septemi)er.  1U7?»  is  ^.0(MV 
pupils  with  a  projected  enrollment  ^(rowth  of  an  estimated  r»50  ]>upils  an'uuily. 
The  Hoard  of  Education  is  currently  planning;  the  construction  of  a  l-100-pni»il 
middle  school  scheduled  to  open  in  Septeml»er  3S)7;'>. 

Wcnith  fit  at  us 

The  WasJiingtonville  District  is  classified  by  the  State  Education  Department 
as  one  of  the  poorer  districts  in  New  YovU  ^;tate.  TIu^  avevaije  iwW  valuation  per 
pui)il  in  weip:hted  avoraRe  daily  attendance  (WADA)  for  Washimrtonville  in 
11)72-73  is  21,413.  compared  witli  the  State  average  of  3«.r;00.  Tn  1073-74.  tlie 
State  averaKO  will  increase  to  39,300.  while  the  full  averajse  valuation  per  pui)il 
for  Washinirtonville  will  increase  to  only  23  J67. 

Vditury  housivf/ 

Alilihiry  housing  located  within  the  district  according  to  our  census  taken 


in  August  11)72,  is  as  follows  : 
Area  :  DircJVtnfjft 

7 —  Stewart  Air  Force  Base  regular  housing.-   435 

8 —  Stewart  gardens   ]n3 

1)-— Stewa rt  terra ce  1___L   02! ) 

Total  nontaxable  dwellings^—-  ^  :   1227 


A  total  of  54S  pupils  reside  in  the  1227  military  dwellings  and  attend  tho 
Washingtonville  School.  Since  the  military  dwellings  are  exempt  from  property 
tax,  the  distvict  is  eligible  to  reeeivet  funds  under  Public  Law  874  to  finance  tlie 
education  of  the  548  pupils.  If  the  dwellings  were  subiect  to  property  tax  and 
were  assessed  at  the  average  rate  o^  .$4,000  per  unit,  the  1227  dwellings  would 
yield  property  tax  for  school  purposes  in  the  amount  of  .$402,052  for  the  current 
whool  year. 

The  1072-73  .school  budget  i?icludes  an  expenditure Of  approximately  $400,000 
to  cover  the  cost  of  edu«iting  the  548  pupils  from  military  dwellings.  The  frame 
budget  includes  anticipated  revenuerof-over  .$400,000  from  P.L.  874  funds.  If  the 
district  were  denied  federal  aid  in  accordance  with  P.I>.  874,  the  current  budget 
would  be  over-expended  by  more  than  .$400,000.  The  loss  of  feder.il  aid  wouhl 
re(piire  an  estimated  increase  in  taxes  of  ,$80.00  from  every  home  owner  in  the 
district 

Since  the  district  has  not  yet  received  its  first  federal  aid  payment,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  borrow  funds  in  order  to  continue  operating  the  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  strongly  urges  the  Education  and  Labor  Cmmittee  to 
do  all  within  its  power  to  extend  authorization  of  Public  Law  874  for  an  addi- 
tional five  year  period. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Djt.  JosKPii  V.  Brust, 

Dlsirict  Princijuth 
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STATKMKiVT  OF  HaVMO.XU  liOVVFM,  El).  D.,  StTPKRINTKXDICXT,  MaD  UlXEll  To^VX-SIIIP 

8t:H00t.$,  DAYi'ox,  Ohio 

THK  IMPACT  OF  WKimiT  PATTFRSOX  AIR  FORCE  IJASK  TJPOX  THK  COMMUMTY  AM> 
SCHOOLS  Of  MAI)  IlIVKU  TOWNSini*,  MOX*TG0MEJ{Y  tOL'.NTY,  PAYTON.  OlJlO 

Tho  Mrtd  Riv(»r  Hau^h]  Scliool  District  is  situated  between  the  City  of  Pay  ton  on 
tlie  west  and  Wriijclit  Patterson  Aiv  Force  Ruse  on  the  east  in  Montgomery 
County.  Ohio,  The  school  district  is  Joo/ited  entirely  ^^'itliin  Mini  River  Township 
and  encompasses  an  area  of  over  eleven  square  miles. 

Ct'iisiis  data  reveals  that  the  i)op\datioh  of  :Mad  River  Township  increased  from 
AM'A\  in  3!)40  to  38.003  in  lOOO— an  increase  of  275  percent.  witl\  an  increased  rate 
c/»nrinninj2:  into  the  lJ)70s.  This  trenmendons  j?rowth  of  population  resulted  in  an 
eciually  exploding  student  enrolhnent.  The  school  census  showed  an  increase 
frr>ni  SSO  students  in  IJMO  to  8.002  in  the  current  1072-73  school  year.  This  rapid 
,:rnMvth  in  population  and  federal  activities  at  the  ad.facent  military  installation 
lias  created  many  problems  for  the  school  district.  We  observed  a  school  district, 
described  in  the  history  of  Montgomery  County  as  the  richest  area  of  the  county, 
explode  into  a  housing  area  for  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Today  thi'j 
scliool  district  has  a  per-pnpil  wealth  of  ,«50,744.SS  in  a  state  that  has  the  average 
Ji5](;.723.74. 

Mad  River  has  a  26.2  mill  operating  levy  or  .'i!17f>.71  per  sudent  to  support  the 
etl  neat  ion  on  the  local  level,  TJ)e  a  vera  cost  of  educating  one  pupil  in  Oliio  for 
the  lOTl-72  school  year  was  ^782.18.  If  ]\tad  River  is  going  to  give  an  education 
equal  to  only  the  averaoe  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  must  secure  an  additional 
$005.40  from  other  sources,  state  and  federal.  We  uelieve  the  students  who  attend 
:Mad  River  schools  deserve  an  education  that  is  at  least  equal  to  the  average  in 
the  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  school  districts,  of  which  Mad  River  is  a  prime  exam- 
])le.  in  which  p.L.  874  and  IMj.  815  reprf^sent  a  large  part  of  their  funds.  Any 
proration  with  the  limited  tax  base  avaiUihle  nmst  result  in  a  major  increase  in 
local  property  taxes,  severe  reduction  in  programs,  or  both.  A  phase  out  of  the 
3-B  student  funding  has  the  irony  of  talcing  the  burden  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  placing  it  firmly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  parents  of  the  3-B  stu- 
dents through  increased  local  taxes.  The  goal  of  the  all  voluntary  service  should 
not  have  as  a  part  of  it  a  second  rate  financed  education  for  the  military  depend- 
ents nor  Jjhould  it  force  ihem  to  live  only  in  military  housing. 

For  the  current  year  Mad  River  has  1,293  students  classified  as  3-B.  To  sup- 
plement their  education  we  should  receive  .$278,085.00.  If  3-B  students  arc-  not 
funded  it  would  require  an  additional  4.87  mill  tax  to  replace  this  income.  We 
have  experienced  an  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  home  owners  in  Ohio 
to  increase  property  taxes  to  replace  a  loss  of  federal  funds. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  envisioned  educational  revenue  sharing  is  not  the 
answer  to  some  special  problems  that  exist  throughout  the  United  States. 

Tlie  presence  of  a  military  installation  placed  there  by  the  Federal  Government 
creates  an  extreme  hardship  for  the  school  district  connected  with  that  Air  Force 
base  or  military  installation.  We  firmly  feel  that  it  is  the  Federal  Governments 
responsibility  in  placing  it  there  and  they  should  share  some  of  the  burden  of 
educating  the  dependents  of  the  employees  of  tliat  base. 


O'FALtoN  Township  High  School, 

District  No.  203, 
O'Fallon,  Tlh,  Fehruary  ^.^"1 

Plon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  LaVor  Got)Wiittee,  House  of  RepresentativeSf 
Washingtony  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  Enclosed  is  information  which  I  respectfully  request  be 
^submitted  as  testimony  for  HR-69  on  February  20, 1973. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  education. 
Sincerely, 

M.  A.  Hesse, 
Superintendent, 
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OTallon  Township  High  School  District  No.  203,  1971-72  School  Term  Data 


Total  enrollment   1.  -127 

Total  Federal  impact  pupils   ^  'isi 

Total  expend! tui'es  per  pupil  ;  $1, 107.  00 


Public  Law  874  funds  received  per  pupil   ?2S7.  00 

State  aid  received  per  pupil   40S.  00 

Estimated  taxes  received  per  pupil  on  real  estate"  owned  or  rented 

by  Federal  employees    200.00 


Total   -   OOo.OO 


Expenditure  ?1, 107.  00 

Income   .   905.00 


Balance  to  be  financed  hy  other  sources   262.  00 

1  AH  of  thuSQ  nrc  .SK  ptinlls. 


2  This  is  based  upnii  a  Fedornl  employeo  owning'  or  renting  ii  honio,  that  woultl  srU  for 
$25,000.  (Many  own  i)ri;pfirty  that  Is  valued  at  a  lesser  ainouut.) 

The  preceding  data  indicates  that  Public  Law  874  Funds  are  not  adequate  to 
.  finance  the  present  costs  of  education  in  our  district,  yet,  tlie  present  administra- 
tion's policy  of  fundi ni?  for  fiscal  '7o  will  eliminate  approximately  $53,000  from 
our  cMstrict's  entitlement.  Under  the  administration's  proposed  hudget  for  fiscal 
'74,  all  funds  (approximately  $133,000)  would  be  eliminated  since  all  our  stu- 
dents are  3B  categoi-y.  This  means  our  total  school  budget  would  be  cut  12%. 

Our  tax  rate  would  have  to  be  increased  30*^  per  $100  of  as.sessed  valuation 
to  raise  $133,000.  Our  present  tax  rate  is  already  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
i\Iet ropolitan  St.  Louis  area. 

Tile  argument  that  parents  of  3B  pupils  purchase  or  rent  property  and  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  schools  is  not  valid.  1  believe  it  is  only  fair  to  provide  the 
children  of  our  military  and  civil  service  employees  an  adequate  educational 
program.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  expect  citizens  of  a  community  to  finance  the 
education  of  children  who  are  an  impact  on  the  school  sj^stem  because  a  large 
military  installation  is  located  in  the  area.  In  summary,  the  Federal  government 
created  the  instillation  where  over  tiO%  of  our  pupils'  parents  are  employed  and 
the  Federal  govcnment  should  pay  theh'  fair  share  in  providing  aji  adequate 
education  for  these  pupils. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  preceding  comments  and  data  be  included  in 
the  testimony  on  hearings  for  H.R.  60  which  proposes  to  extend  Public  Law  S74 
legishition  for  five  more  years. 
Sincerely, 

M.  A.  Hesse. 
Superintendent. 

P.R. — T  am  enclosing  a  summary  of  Puldic  Law  874  fimds  received  during  the 
past  ten  (10)  years. 

TABLE  l.-CFALLON  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  203-SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874  RECEIPTS 


Amount 

Amount         Percent      Number  of        Rate  per         lost  from 
Year  EntlUeit^ent        received        received  pupils  pupil  eniitlement 


1963-  64   $45,513  $45,513  100.0  211  .$215.70 

1964-  65   52,367  52,367  100.0  250  209.47 

1965-  €6   57,539  57,539  100.0  277  207.72  

1966-  67   61.643  61.643  100.0  280  220.15  . 

1967-  68   70,784  69,368  98.0  305  232.08  $1,416- 

1968-  69   87,583  80,318  91.7  322  272.01  7,270 

1969-  70   101,383  85,871  84.7  356  284.78  15,512 

1970-  71   109. 334  81, 454  74. 5  336  325.04  27. 880 

1971-  72   123,985  90,495  73.0  381  325.37  1  33.470- 

1972-  73   133,107  J39,720                 ?  377  .  353.07  53,567 


^  During  the  5-year  period,  1968-72,  our  district  tias  lost  $85,548,  and,  if  present  fiscal  1973  payments  are  paid  for 
military  only,  our  district  will  lose  another  $53,667  in  funds. 
2  50  percent  of  $79,440  for  225  military.  No  funds  have  been  allocated  for  152  civil  service. 
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S'i'ATK.MIC.VT  Of  KUKI)  KKIFSTKt'K.  SL'l'lCUINTK.MjK.Vr!  UaNTOTL  ToWNSIlH*  IJlOII  ' 
Sl  IIOOI.Xo.  liKi.  11a\T()(*L.  ll.L. 

T\w  iTcentiy  n!moniict*(l  cuf-hacks  in  KedcM-jil  Impact  Aid  by  President 
Xixi)U  will  liavo  a  tremeudoiis  linnut'inl  eftVct  ou  tint  Rautoul  T(>Nvnsl\ip  ilifjh 
St'Iiool.  District  So.  V,)H.  Since  Chnnutc  Air  ForccUiasc  is  Incntcfl  l)crc.  ;ipi>roxi- 
inately  iKA)  students  are  <ronsidered  federally  conniH'ted  and  claims  are  being 
liled  regularly  for  tbeui.  Onr  total  envolhuent  is  approximately  MW  stndenta. 
tlierefore  tliose  students  who  are  covered  by  Impact  Aid  make  up  a  lar^;e  i)art 
<ff.  our  total  enrollnieat. 

If  no  payment  is  received  for  the  civilians  as  i>roiH>sed  for  this  year  or 
^^>Ii  military  for  next  year,  onr  dis'trict  will  lose  approximntely  $2(H).(K)().(K).  This 
t\}*iuv  represents  a  snl)stantial  portion  of  money  in  our  opcralin^i:  bndKot.  for  a 
year.  Also,  like  many  schoi>l  districts  today,  we  are  now  in  iair  third  year  ot 
operation  on  a  deficit  budi^et.  The  proposed  h)ss  for  next  year  would  jmy  the 
appj'oxijnate  .salaries  of  tuenfy  nienibers  of  our  teaching  staff.  It  is  my  belief 
that  i?2(K).0(K).0O  worth  of  t^piipment  and  su))i)lies  that  would  not  he  availulde 
woidd  Inindicap  n.s  f;reatly  in  providinj?  the  Itest  education  possible  for  the  younj^ 
nien  and  women  of  onr  .sc/iool  district. 

I  have  cited  two  exampU's  al>ove  of  what  the  in'oi)osed  cut  in  107:^-74  would 
create  for  onr  sdiool:  1*he  fiimncial  operation  of  this  school  district  W(tu!d  be- 
come critical  if  the  ])r<>]M)sed  loss  of  revenue  becomes  a  reality.  Our  present  tax- 
structure  will  not  hn'ance  the  oi>erati(m  needed  to  ijrovide  a  quality  education 
for  our  present  enrollment.  Facts  have  been  stated  above,  as  to  the  enrollment 
in  our  district  caused  by  the  lo(-ation  of  (yhanute  Air  Force  Hase. 

In  my  opinion  we  need  the  amount  of  Federal  Aid  we  are  now  receivin.t^  to 
accomi)lish  onr  jjroal,  that  bein?;.  t(»  provide  the  very  best  (Hlncation  possible  for 
the  boys  and  jrirls  of  the  Kan  ton  I  Township  Hi;,^h  School,  .so  thaf  they  rtiay  take 
their  i)laee  in  our  society  today. 


S'l'A'VKMKXT  oV  DflilX  G.  I.AUSOX.  ASSISTANT  SreKUlNTKXI»KNT,  l.IliKUTYVUJ.K  IlUlU 

School  DiSTitrcT  128.  LinKUTYvii.LK,  Ilk. 

OicxTi.EMEiV :  Since  IIKIO.  niblic  Law  874  has  been  an  outstanding  examph*  of 
.ifood  lej^'islation  which  well  serves  the  orij;iiml  intent  and  purpose  of  OaiKn  ss 
when  it  is  fully  funded.  Unf(>rtunately,  it  has  not  been  fully  funded  under  I  he 
present  continuinj?  resolution  and  a  .substantial  p(/rtion  of  the  act  has  been 
omitted  in  the  Presidents  proi)osed  budget  for  the  107  lis<'al  year. 

The  loss  of  ii\r)2,40t)  in  Public  Law  S74  funds  foi-  <mr  schotO  district,  would  not 
only  mean  a  one  year  loss,  but  a  continnin^  one  that  would  be  difficult  to  make 
up  ?is  we  are  at  our  nnixinunu  authorized  tax  rate.  The  tux  payers  in  our  district 
}un'e  v«)ted,hijrh  taxes  on  themselves  to  support  jjood  schodls  and  pay  to  the 
Federal  Goveranient  taxes  nniny  times  over  our  comparative  saiall  impact 
•  ciaim.  ft  does  not  seem  fair  to  take  money  away  from  a  moral  obli^ration  jnst 
for  the  sake  of  complying  with  some  ahsti  net  principle. 


Stati:metst  of  Louts  Wiiitk.  BirsixKss  ALvxagku,  Lif{Kutyvillk  Klkmkxtaky 

DiBTKICT  No.  7{\  LlBKKTYVILr-E,  Ir.L. 

Gentlk.men:  AVe.  here  in  the  Libertyville  Klementary  School  District,  are 
greatly  eoneerued  iu  the  pvoposeU  cut  iu  FwlenU  funds  for  l»T.  S74.  The  prospi»ct 
of  not  funding  the  ;Jhe  iM)rtion  of  PL  S74  has  created  a  diMiuietin^r  attitude 
ann^ng  many  citizens. 

Our  school  district  will  lose,  if  this  portion  is  not  funded.  $liS,12S  in  funds 
which  are  greatly  needed.  School  finance  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  so  structured 
that  any  increase  in  the  hx'al  tax  levies  must  be  approved  by  the  local  voters. 
As  you  know,  the  percentage  of  voter  approval  of  sueh  mi  increase  in  tax 
levies  has  been  very  low.  So  the  po.sslbility  of  increasing  the  local  tax  rate 
to  nmke  up  the  loss  of  funds  by  the  non-funding  of  PL  874  is  (piite  simiH.  Also  the 
percentage  of  state  aid  to  Uveal  schools  is  small  and  the  possibility  of  an 
increase  is  very  small. 

We  feel  Congressman  Perkins'  bill  HR  60  should  be  passed. 
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Statkmknt  ok  Lylk  K.  Kmtzkk,  Si  pkuintkndknt.  Mi  Nnic'-Kix  Klkmkmahy 
Schools,  Distuki*  T;',  MtTNOKi.i:rN.  lu.. 

'.7'o  Whfftn  Jt  Mitjf  Conrcrn: 

'I'lu*  Scliof)!  I)i>;trict.  of  whicli  I  am  SuiKM-intendfiit.  has  for  si^voral  yetirs- 
s  111  It'll  ted  its  revt^iHU'  from  FtMhTal  sourct»s  not  tlie  U^ist  of  whicli  It  us  been 
rhc  ahove  (•«i)tion(»(I  fniid.  \ 

Any  redaction  or  fUminatioa  of  any  catefjory  or  classiHcatiou  of  P.L.  St-.S74 
will  seriously  cripplt*  <mr  t'diM-utioujil  projrram,  incliuliuK  instructional  s^nices^ 
and  nt^-essary  supplies  and  equipment.  ^ 

Since  our  wejiUIi  factor  of  only  .H^IS.O(K)  per  pupil  in  A.D.A.  is  well  lieit>w 
I  lie  area  ami  st4ite  avenifje  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  any  loss  lu*  n^ductiou 
of  this  income  will  very  delinitely  adversely  affect  our  already  bare  essentials 
'educational  program. 


S'J  ATKMiiX'r  OF  William  Scurinr,  Diukctou  or  Fiscal  Afiaius.  TowNsiiir  IWan  i 
School  District  113,  I-aick  County,  IlKJHLANi),  1*akk,  III. 

Tire  1072  claim  of  this  school  district  was  paid  at  an  eutitleurent  anmnnt 
"f  .'ST,2»*M.2().'  This  claim  was  paid  on  the  following,'  enrollment : 

:!a   04 

:tbm   8 

:i\H:   oO 

Totiil   ■   101 

Tlje  entitlement  paid  was  : 

:ia  }fl04.  224.  29 

:il»m   ^   n,270.  TS 

rM>i'   tVA^Uiira 


Total   140,fi50.nS 

Tiifi  107;»  claim  for  this  district  has  now  been  tiled.  It  shows  a  siccuificant 
increase  over  11)72.  This  107i>  claim  shows  the  following;  ein-olhueuts : 

'^'.i   i;u 

-Ibm  ,   8 

-ibc    *17 

Total   1S4 

The  (Mititienient  of  this  claim  is  .^1.281.27  per  student  and  would  amount  to  the 
followinjr: 

 _   $171.(500.  IS 

obm.   1.021.01 

:;U)c   ao,  100.  S5 

Total     203,  721.04 

Tliis  school  district  cpunot  afford  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  this  .$20;*.,721.04 
•claiuL  It  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  continuing  educational  program  now  being 
;:ive/i  to  students  in  the  s^^-hools  of  this  district. 


^^TATEMlCiNT  OF  HARRY  S.  BOWEN,  ASSOCIATE  FOR  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES,  COMit UNITY 

Unit  School  District  Xo.  (50,  Waukeoan,  Illinois 

District  covers  Grades  K-12. 
KuvoUmeut  on  January  31, 1073, 14,683. 
<*urrent  Claim  under  Public  Law  874, 1072-73 : 

Students 

Class  "B"  »   1,  000 

Class         military   377 
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All  students  allowed  under  Public  Law  ST4 :  Amount 

Full  rimdiiig   i?r>ro.<XJO 

Same  percent  ns  107:2   450,000 

Ouly  liiilitu  ry  "B"  stuaents : 

Full  fuudiiig   1)7.000 

Same  percent,  as  107:^---  .  7.',  tfOO 

L(>«.s  togejieral  i'uiKls  in  tiie  Waukofjuu  rul>lie  »SflHiol.s  : 

If  only  military  allowed  (same  i>erc-eiu  as  21>72)   37-1.  OOO 

]f  impact  aid  is  uot  legislated  ^^lune  percent,  as  1972)   4oi),  000 


I^rpACT  TO  WAUKEGAX  WiiUC  SCHOOLS,  SI^PTEMIiKK  1,  1073 

.Should  Impact  Aid,  P.L.  874  bo  cut.  tlie  AVnulvOixau  X'ublic  Schoc-h  would  he- 
jorvciJ  to  reduce  our  staff  by  at  lea?>i  50  cla!<Kr<u)iu  teachers,  effective  Septeiubv^r  1, 
1U7M. 

Should  Impact  Aid,  P.L.  S74  he  cut,  it  would  cause  the  Wauke^'nn  I'ublic 
Schools  to  request  tlie  voters  to  approve  at  least  a  .IvS  cent  referendum  or  an; 
iiua-ease  in  their  tax  .structure  of  .'jii.S.OO  for  <\'U'h  .flO.OOO  (ff  apprai.sed  vaiued. 
l)roperly.  This  we  feel  would  be  next  to  impossiV)le. 

It  is  imperative  that  decisions  he  made  immediaU'ly  regard iui:  Impact  Aid. 
P.L.  874  in  order  for  the  school  district  to  plnu  fur  ihe  order?\  dismissal  of 
(50  to  00  teacher.s  to  the  already  overcrowded  labor  nnirket. 

Last  year,  1072,  the  school  district  had  JSOOO  applications  for  a  total  of  122 
speciaH*/ed  vacancies.  At  this  time  in  poiut,  of  reference  to  r.)72.  tlie  number 
of  applications  surpasses  tliose  of  1072  for  a  lesser  nuuiber  of  vacancies  this  year. 


STATE^rKKT  OF  Dr.  Donald  R.  Jexkixs,  Superintexdent,  Klejientary  School- 
District  111,  IIlGHWOOD-HlGf^LAXD  PAKK,  ILLINOIS 

In  the  interest  of  furthering  the  quest  for  an  equal  opportunity  for  a  quality 
educational  program  for  each  student,  El'^i.nentary  School  District  111  respect- 
fully urges  this  session  of  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Enact  Congressman  Carl  J.  Perkins'  H,R.  69  extend iiig  education  laws  for 
five  years,  thereby  assuring  coutiumiuce  of  the  vital  Federal  Impact  Aid  prortram  : 

2.  Approve  a  Continuing  Resolution  providing  full  funding  for  all  3a,  31)  mili- 
tary, and  3b  civilian  students  for  impacted  school  districts  ;  and 

3.  Apijrove  an  appropriation  bill  which  provides  sufficient  funds  for  the  above. 
The  only  tvs'O  major  studies  of  the  impact  aid  program,  the  Stanford  Research 

Institute  study  of  19G5  and  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  study  of  1%0, 
indicated  that  the  Federal  Governmeut  does  impose  a  financial  burden  on  im- 
pacted scliool  districts.  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  Sl~S74  have  efficiently 
and  fairly  alleviated  this  iiimncial  burden. 

Thirty  percent,  477  students,  of  District  Ill's  enrollment  lives  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, which  is  Federal  property.  Additionally,  three  x^ercent  of  its  enrollment 
are  dependents  of  military  personnel  uot  living  on  Federal  property,  or  de- 
pendents of  civilians  who  work  on  Federal  property.  Additional  Army  units,  in- 
cluding the  Army  Recruiting  Command,  will  be  transferred  to  Fort  Sheridan- 
during  the  1073  calendar  year.  These  units  will  bring  as  many  as  736  military 
and  civilian  families,  with  many  elementary  students,  to  Fort  Sheridan  and 
locul  couununities. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  District's  revenues  are  provided  by  Public  Law 
S1-S74.  Anything  less  than  full  funding  for  all  3a,  3b  military,  and  3b  civilian 
students  will  impose  a  severe  financial  burden  upon  School  District  111  which* 
already  has  an  extremely  large  delicit.  Such  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
\\\\\  result  in  classes  of  unmanageable  size;  elimination  of  necessary  services 
such  as  remedial  reading,  speech  and  language  therapy,  special  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  and  guidance  programs;  and  insufficient  educational  materials 
and  supplies.  The  result  will  lie  a  deprivation  of  School  District  111  students* 
riglit  to  the  opportunity  to  realize  their  full  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
])otential. 


Statement  of  Lester  J.  Harm  ax,  SurEuixTEXDEXT,  District  Xo.  123, 

Chicago,  III. 


This  cOinmunication  is  written  in  support  ot  full  approprifitions  for  impacted 
aid  now  under  considerntioii  in  Congress  as  a  result  ol;  presideniial  vetoes  prior 
to  I  he  election- 

The  North  Cliicago  High  School  Imd^ot  for  the  current  school  year,  inelndinj?: 
income  thvouf^h  federnl  reinibursenieni  for  2S8 — 8P>  civilian  students,  amounts 
to  $112,150.00.  Even  with  this  lignre,  the  projected  budget  delicit  on  Jane  ;>0, 
1073  will  l:e  $02,700.00. 

The  financial  future  of  the  districts  is  already  discouraging  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  3B2  category  as  a  federal  government  responsibility  will  he  disastrous. 
The  local  taxes  because  of  the  fairly  low  assessed  valuation  of  the  school  dis- 
trict and  the  per  pupil  state  aid  are  not  suwlcieut  to  carry  additional  costs  re- 
sulting from  federal  impact. 

At  the  present  rale  of  income  from  all  sources,  and  spending,  nt  our  current 
rate  ($150,000.00  reduction  this  past  year),  this  district  cnn  probably  operate 
througit  the  lJ)7-l-7o  school  year  luit  will  tlten  he  dangerously  close  to  the  le^'al 
point  of  its  borrowing  ability.  It  would  then  be  a  nmtter  of  just  how  long  the 
iu?w  taxes  would  enable  tJie  school  to  run  into  the  1975-7G  school  year  be  tore  the 
doors  would  l>e  closed. 

This  day  of  reckoning  could  be  delayed  if  this  Board  of  Educatitni  (iccitled  to 
close  it  doors  to  all  students  other  than  those  coming  from  the  local  connnunity. 
The  assessed  valuation  behind  each  student  would  be  raised  considerably  as  a  re- 
sult and  this,  together  with  reduced  demands  for  new  space  and  facilities,  the  dis- 
trict could  support  its  program  without  the  uncertainty  that  comes  each  year 
when  it:  is  required  to  wait  to  see  what  "amount**  will  be  allowed  us  by  Congress 
after  they  get  through  appropriating  money  for  military  and  foreign  aid. 

Current  enrollment  of  the  school  is  1,392  students  which  includes : 

3A  pupils   418 

3B1  (3B  military)  pupils  ^-  25 

3B2  (3B  civilian)  pupils  _„     288 


Total  Federal  impact  aid  pupils   731 

This  district's  3B  entitlement  based  upon  50  percent  of  the  per  capita  cost  en- 
titlement of  3A  tsudents  would  be  .$206,522.19.  Since  we  never  receive  full  entitle- 
ment for  these  students,  and  in  some  years  not  even  for  3A*s,  this  works  a 
hardship.. 

The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  and  the  Veteran's  Administration  Hospital  rep- 
resent $200,000,000.00  of  assessed  valuation.  This  is  approximately  three  times 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  rest  of  the  school  district.  An  industry  located  in 
our  community,  even  though  it  attracts  workers,  also  goes  on  our  tax  roles  and 
helps  support  the  local  government  and  schools  through  taxes. 

Studies  of  impact  aid  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  past  have  concluded  that 
impact  aid  can  be  justified  and  it  is  probably  the  best  method  conceived  for 
distribution  of  federal  dollars  for  education.  The  fact  that  members  of  Congress 
have  an  opportunity  to  view  P.L.  874  and  P.L.  815  in  the  Washington,  B.C.  area 
results  in  an  unfair  evaluation  of  the  program.  We  think  we  can  make  a  strong 
case  for  our  position  and  are  asking  your  support  of  3B  civilian  students  who 
attend  our  school. 

Again,  I  quote  the  President.  "American  opportunity  begins  in  the  classrooms 
of  tins  nation.  When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expenses  of  government,  either 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local,  the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  is  education. 
Education  is  the  area  in  which  we  must:  keep  doing  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  help  achieve  the  American  Dream." 

There  are  1»392  students  in  this  integrated  school  who  have  already  felt  the 
reduction  in  the  school  program  so  necessary  for  success  today.  It  is  important, 

.  as  many  of  these  youngsters  are  most  in  need  of  a  good  education.  The  enroll- 
ment of  minority  students  has  grown  from  17  percent  to  47  percent  over  a  period 

•  of  seventeen  years.  Previous  figures  show  the  high  percentage  of  P.L.  874  students. 

•TJieir  mobility  resulting  in  change  of  orders  within  the  military  quite  often  works 


ii  hnrdsliip  r(Miiiirin;x  :i  lii;;lM»r  iK»r  ojipita  cost  Mist  to  keep  tlUMii  up  with  (Hhrr 
stiul(»nts. 

W(»  liavo  (»xp(»ri(»nc(>(l  tIin»o  delVnts  at  the  polls  in  tlu^  past  six  iiKJiitlis  in  our 
efforts  to  raise  tax(»s  to  support  a  fpiality  pro^M-ain.  Local  pooplc  i)oint  to  th(» 
fact  (hsit  tiiey  an^  sul;si(li/infi  tlw  t'vili'vt\\  p^iyvvvimwut  hy  providin^r  riciulcd 
f;u'iliti(»s  and  su])port  of  th(»  i)ron'rani. 

At  thc»  tini(»  tlu»  original  hnildin;;  was  const  met  i»d.  T.L.  SI;*)  nion(»y  was  in'Mh* 
available  to  this  district  in  the  amount  of  about  t(»n  percent  of  the  costs.  This 
lipire  was  (»stal)lislu»d  based  upon  the  perc<»'ita;je  of  impact  stud(»uts  eurolUnl,  A 
review  of  the  records  shows  that,  from  VXA  to  th(»  present,  this  percenta;re  has 
^rown  from  22  percent  to  r»2  percent.  It  is  tiot  difficult  to  se<».  then,  that  this 
community  has  subsidi/.ed  the  federal  jrovernment  in  educating  and  providhig 
the  spaO(»  for  tlu*  education  of  8A  and  liU  st\ulents. 

To  broaden  our  pres(»ntatiou  somewhat,  but  briefly. *Con;rressional  District  i:^ 
will  Ios(>  Jt^!l7t).J>n.l.7H  in  students  nn'tMnie  while  Congressional  District  12  will 
lost*  $1S(),.S54.42.  'iMiis  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  education  in  this  area, 

AVe  would,  again,  ask  for  your  help.  IMease  feel  free  to  call  me  for  furtijer 
inf(n-mation  if  necessary. 


'  Lrni.ow  ('OMMi  .NiTY  CoNsoi.iDATin)  School  Distku  t  No.  142. 

JjUffftnr,  ///.,  Frhruury  /.>.  7.f>7.J. 

Mr.  IlAiriAVKhi.  1).  Rkku. 

(rmvrul  ro///f.yr'/.  ffousv  ('ummiiivc  tm  VUIuvaiian  and  Lnhor, 
Wui<Uh}(ii(m.  n.C. 

Dkak  SiI!  :  We  are  a  small  elementary  school  district  with  about  200  students. 
Half  of  these  students  are  3h  (either  3I)c  or  Sh\u).  in  the  past  we  liave  carried 
on  a  program  that  compared  to  national  averages  : 

1.  Has  a  reduced  dropotit  rate. 

2.  Places  our  students  in  a  position  to  add  uioro  than  the  average  to  life 
exi)ect(»d  earnings. 

3.  (lives  the  children  in  our  district  a  superior  education. 

4.  Provides  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  social  and  emotional  w(»n  b(»ing. 
Lei  me  stress  again,  this  is  ''IIow  it  is".  This  has  been  made  possible  partially 

because  this  district  receives  about  ^^  of  its  educational  budget  income  from 
P.L.  81-874,  This  income  of  $28,160.00  represents  the  impact  aid  received  for 
of  our  enrollment. 

Should  there  be  a  loss  of  this  income  it  it  is  a  certainty  that : 
{a)  Fducat ion  programs  would  be  curtailed. 
(  h  )  Classes  would  j)ecome  larger  and/or  grades  combined. 
( c )  E X t  ra  cu ri cu  1  n  r  a c ti  v  i  t i  os  w<  )U  1  d  be  el i  n i  i  na  ted . 
There  is  every  possibility  of  being  forced  to  close  the  school.  This  jjossibility 
can  be  evidenced  by  the  following :  . 
Present  educational  tax  rate  :  .0077. 
Maxinnnn  educational  tax  rate  :  .0200. 

Additional  income  possibl(»  =  X  assessed  valuation;  or  $04.^.50.  Still  more 
money,  perhaps  up  to  $10,000  could  be  saved  by  cutting  down  on  the  (*ducational 
program.  Is  this  really  winit  the  Oongress  wants  done?  The  1071-72  Federal  en- 
titlement for  District  No.  142  fat  the  789^  b^Nvl )  was  $28.1(>0. 

The  difference  in  the  '^cnt  to  the  bone"  budget  and  the  h)ss  of  revenue  wr>uld 
rei)resent  an  annual  loss  of  about  $12.00t).00  with  a  poorer  program  for  as  long 
as  we  might  Ue  able  to  remain  in  existence. 

me  therefore  urge  ytm.  on  behalf  of  the  parents,  and  esp(»cially  for  the 
<»hildren  of  this  district— Fund  P.Ti.  S1--S74. 
^lost  sincerely. 

CiAiiY  D.  ;M.vrTi:s().v. 

riiainnan  Pkkkixs.  TIio  lioaritias  will  iwoss  until  1)  }Kin.  tomorrow. 
fWliereiiDon,  at  1  :0r>  n.ni..  the  liearinir  was  m.'e.-.?ecl,  to  reconvonc^- 
at  0  a.m.,  Wednosdn y,  Fol)ruary  21. 107.^/] 
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I'riic  follo\viii«»- matoriiil  lUM'tuiniii^r  to  inii>acl  aid  \vj>s  siihinittccl  lor 
till*  record  :J 

(^jxc.itirss  OK  niK  I'MTKii  States. 

HorsK  OF  Kkp|{Ksk.\t.\tivi;s. 

i'lntirnn/n.  JJflin  at ittH  nml  fAihnr  ('(niniiittrr, 

\\'f!shiH{f1f)H.  D.C, 

])KAU  Caui.:  1  w;is  visiltMl  \iHh\y  l»,v  n'prcsfntitlivi's  oi'  swrvM  sclioul  tUsliicts 
in  iii.v  area  iir^-injj;  my  supjHU't  r<n'  fxiriulin.ii  Jimimri/.alinn  ni'  l*ul)lic  Ka»\  sT-l  r«n* 
ail  additional  livt*  .war  jn'riod. 

UtMhu'tion  or  trrniinarion  <»!'  \\w  iuipact  ai<l  iinnidcd  for  in  I'nldic  \,i\\y  s'iA 
will  liavc  severe,  adverse  afl'eets  (»n  lour  selio<»l  disiricis  in  Oran^^'  Connl.v  :  Corn- 
wall. Newluu'iili.  Wasldnjstonville  and  Vall*'.v  (Vntral.  As  our  district  lunucs  i.oUi 
West  Tointand  Stewanr  Airhase  over  one  niittiiiii  dollars  in  federal  rundiuf:  will 
he  denied  Id  these  s(*ln»ol  tlistiiets  if  U.K.  (>1>  is  not  jtassed  by  the  t'on^jress.  'rhe 
nu)ines  i)rovided  hy  ini]>ael  aid  tMmstitute  a  suiv^taniial  nurtion  ol'  tlie  >ehuol 
hud.tcers.  in  sonu'  instanees  as  nineh  as  irj^;  or  Die  l(»lal  seluM>l  hud^^el  is  funded 
Iry  i'm..  S74. 

Ill  lifCht  of  the  additional  tax  lairden  a  reduelion  in  imimel  aid  wo\dd  place  nn 
t)u»  eitiJcens  of  our  area,  1  ask  you  and  t  he  Conunittee  to  do  all  within  your  jjDwer 
to  (»xtend  antln)rijcati«)n  of  rul>lic  Law  sT-j  lor  an  additional  five  year  period. 

Willi  hest  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

l^KX.TA.M  I  \  A.  (ill.MA.N, 


<'O.N«J»KSS()KT>IK  rMTKl)  StATKS, 

llorSK  OF  liKIMtKSKNTATIVKS. 

W'ft'Slnnt/toH,  J).C.,  Fchruftrif  /.'^  Un^l. 

Hon.  t'AKL  1>.  1*KHKINS 

Chairman,  Ifoasv  ^Jdcation  and  Labor  Committee^  Raiiburn  JJnuae  Office  Jinild- 
int/,  WaHhittifton,  D.C. 

J>K\\{  Mk.  Cumkmas:  .Tust  yosterday  morning  1  received  a  tele;^rani  nMiuostin^r 
that  1  tirKe  the  (•(mtimianc(»  of  funds  f(n*  Federally  Impacted  Areas.  The  tele- 
j^rani  eanie  fi'om  the  Tionipoc  rnificd  School  District,  whcih  encnmi)a sses  Vandeii- 
herg  A.F.H..  tlie  lar^^est  missile-connected  SAC'  hase  on  tJie  AVest  Const.  Tliis 
school  district  has  the  responsibility  of  educating?  I^onipdc's  children  and  many 
Air  Force  child reji.  Tliey  ac«.!ept  this  responsibility  willinfjly  and  achieve  it  well. 
'Phis  rt'sponsihility  will  he  theirs  whether  or  not  fundinj;  for  the  various  lmi)acfed 
Aid  catej^ories  contimios.  Their  (piestioii  is :  (^an  they  meet  itV 

This  school  district,  like  many  others  not  in  my  area,  has  received  help  in  the 
past,  their  numher  of  students  has  not  diminished,  and  they  still  in'ed  help.  1 
know  the  Lomj)oe  School  District  feels  the  continued  pnrtnerj^hip  is  only  reason- 
uhle.  Tvnstinp;  the  judjimeiit  of  (hose  directly  responsible.  1  ajinn'. 
Sinc(»rely, 

ClIAKI.l-S  M.  Tkaotje. 
il/c)n7^cr  of  C(mffrc«H, 

K 11  closure. 

\  Oi*^         N1C,1\'V  A.KTVKU  SKNT  'VO  VONC.^W.SSM  AN  TKACl^K  ON  Vini>.V^%  VEBRUAllY  1<J,  1973 

We  retpiesf  that  you  present  testimony  on*  behalf  of  the  Lonipoc  Unified  School 
District  on  ll.U.  VA)  which  is  to  lie  hoard  at  0  u.in.  on  February  20,  1073. 

The  i)r()posal  to  eliminate  81)  students  would  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  this 
district  in  the  amount  of  one  million  twenty  eijrlit  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ei.isiht  six  dollars  which  ecpials  K.22  percent  of  our  current  operating  coat.  The  loss 
uf  these  funds  would  drastically  effect  our  educational  program  in  this  district 
which  has  already  been  reduced  due  to  curtailment  of  Federal  funds. 

We  uvffe  tluit  yo\i  support  H.R.  f^O  to  extend  the  current  program  for  five  year  J 
and  introduce  the  above  testimony  on  behalf  of  this  district. 

( sipied )  Alice  ^Iillioan, 
AHHiftiayit  SuiicrhUvnilvriit  Poraomiel  dc  BpcrJal  Sey'vicea. 

LompOG  Unified  School  Dint  rid. 
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Statement  of  Wiu.iam  B.  Todd  from  CnAELESTox,  South  Cauoi.ina 

( Je.'ilU'nu'P  Inihiy  I'm  ruprusi'iitiiij;  more  than  CiU  thonsaiul  school  chiUlrou  in 
('liiirlrslon  (Juuuly.  heMlcr  than  1  out  of  evtH'y  4  is  ii  todorali.v  eoimecteil  child. 

As  .von  J;i)i)\v,  i']i:iiIi'ston  was  iVunii'iIy  rciat'soiitcd  by  L.  MomU'l  Ki vers,  who 
was  (iu<i  oC  lUo  sLV(»u^:;t;>5t,  >sui>iK)i"ti.TS  of  imiuict  \\\d  uivd  in  l';ict  was  one  nt'  \\\\> 
(nii;ijii(l  supi)orters  of  this  t.vpe  Irtlund  aitl  to  tuhioatioii.  Wo  in  South  Carolina's 
Kirsi  DisUK't.  are  now  rcprost'iiUnl  by  iLontlel  Davis,  who  in  the  yljuvl:  timo  ho  has 
Itci'ii  in  i,'onli?;!'(».ss,  h;i^  jraiijetl  lhi»  roputation  in  Iiis  hoiut*  state  ol*  hein.t;  a  stroiii? 
sit|>porl(.M-     (.'(Iiicational  iogislatioii  that  has  come  heloro  Cuu?j:r<*ss. 

Si'Uih  Carolina  !s  a  j'clatively  poor  stalo,  but  one  ot:  our  most  pric(?lo.s.s  posscs- 
sioas  is  i>ur  children  aa<l  the  pcopli'  nf  >?oiitli  Car{>Iina  tala?  a  hack^ieat  io  no  one 
wlivn  it  conn^s  to  the  iinaiicial  effort:  put  forth  in  support  of  ediuration  of  tl^vse 
children.  We  rank  n'»xt  to  the  top  i)f  a  listin^^  of  tales  ranked  l)y  percentai^c  of 
jttT  capita  income  p:oin^'  to  c{luca{ion.  {.)nr  state  is  also  a  lcu<ler  in  tlie  perceiitaj^e 
of  tax  l  e venues  dc voted  to  educat  ion.  1  am  sure  you  a;^i'ee  South  Carolina  is  niak- 
in;r  a  valiant  effort  to  inulerwrlle  tlie  cost  of  public  education. 

Cliarleston  in  the  last  5  years  has  increased  its  local  efl'ort  hy  raising  the  prop- 
erty tax  niilhri?'^  for  school  purposes  from  37  to  87  mills.  One  area  of  the  county 
lias  seen  its  niilla.!:e  increase  fioni  :^7  mills  to  S7  mills  for  tliis  imrpose.  Our  op- 
t»ratioual  tmdget  for  this  yi-ar  is  iii30,0Sil.000,  as  compared  to  a  biulget  of  ^2G,302,- 
>V27  for  liscal  71-72.  In  tins  year's  budjc^et  wc  anticipated  receiving  2  million  200 
thousand  dollars  of  impact  aid  funds.  200  Thousand  less  than  actually  received 
lasr  year.  Inmjrine  our  surprise  and  dismay  when  wo  fotmd  that  under  the  cr)n- 
tinuinu  resolution  passed  liy  Congress  that  even  one  conservative  estimate,  or  at 
least  what,  we  thonj;ht  was  a  conservative  estimate  of  iuipact  aid  funds,  would  be 
sJioi  t  by  approximately  800  thousand  dollars.  This  is  over  1  mill  ion  less  than  re- 
ceived last:  year.  It  would  take  a  10  mill  increase  in  tlio  property  tax  to  replace 
this  loss,  an  increase  which  in  n)y  opinion  is  hif?ldy  unlikely.  Tlie  only  ultGnnitive 
left:  to  our  school  district  would  he  to  reduce  service.  This  would  further  restrict 
our  educational  prop:ram  which  is  in  need  of  improvenuuit.  We  are  already  ap- 
proximately below  the  national  average  in  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  per 
child. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  seen  full  fundin^r  for  tins  impact  aid  program  attacked 
year  after  year  hy  both  the  White  House  and  certain  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors. We  have  seen  this  program,  wliich  in  the  past  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  programs,  be  eroded  until  based  upon  current  expenditure  levels  we  in 
Charleston  are  receiving  less  than  %  of  what  HEW  said  we  were  entitled 
to  last  year. 

The  only  sourpe  of  revenues  available  to  the  school  district  is  tlie  property 
tax.  When  a  Federal  installation  is  exempt  from  paying  property  tax  and  pro- 
duces school  children  numbering  almost  14,000  it's  obvious  that  a  local  connnu- 
nity  cannot  take  up  this  burden.  Opponents  of  impact  aid  frequently  point  out 
that  these  Federal  installations  generate  large  payrolls.  Thi>4  is  true,  but  our 
Board  of  Education  has  no  way  to  tap  these  funds  as  tlie  property  tax  by 
law  is  the  only  local  source  of  revenue  for  school  purposes. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  are  aware,  the  very  basis  of  funding  education  on  the  local 
level,  the  property  tax,  is  presently  luuler  attack  In  the  courts  of  this  country. 
The  uncertainty  caused  by  these  cases  in  the  future  of  funding  of  education 
will  not  be  resolved  in  the  near  future.  Impact  aid  must  he  continued  in  its 
present  form  until  this  uncertainty  is  resolved, 

I  would  urge  this  committee  to  authorize  the  contimmtion  of  impact  aid  for 
o. years  and  work  with  us  to  see  that  this  program  receives  full  funding. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  a  RKPRESE^^TATIVK  in  Congress 
FnoM  THE  State  of  VinoixiA 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  Wednesday,  July  S,  1953,  almo.st  twenty  years  ago,  I  made 
my  first  major  speech  in  the  House  of  Represntatives  in  defense  of  Public  r>aws 
Slu  and  ST4,  81st  Congress,  providing  for  Federal  participation  in  the  financing 
of  schools  in  federally  affected  localities. 

Almost  every  year  since  1953  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  join  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  defending  these  programs  ngainst  active  op]K)sition  from  four 
Administrations.  And  in  each  instance  tlie  opposition  to  these  programs  \ms 
stemmed,  I  am  convinced,  from  lack  of  understandijig  about  the  true  purpose 
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of  tlio  programs  and  tlu'  formula  used  to  provide  relief  under  them  for  federally 
impacted  conitiuiuities.  In  1970,  for  example,  the  Pre-iideat  of  the  United  States 
vetoes  nil  Education  and  Labor  appropriations  measure,  and  devoted  a  large 
ixjrtion  of  his  veto  message  to  criticizing  impact  aid  as  a  wasteful  and  uiifjiir 
l»nii;rani  which  favors  wealthy,  conmnniities  over  the  poor. 

The  misunderstanding  of  these  programs  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Clunrnian.  has 
!)een  largely  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  since  10(55  w(»  have  hiniptHl  impact  aid 
in  with  every  other  elementary  and  secondary  education  program  and  in  the 
process  have  failed  to  lahel  it  as  what  it  has  always  been  intended  to  !>e,  a 
fornniln  hy  wliich  the  Federal  Government  can  uuike  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  the  conmnniities  in  which  it  operates. 

Enactment  of  PubMc  Laws  815  and  874  hy  tlie  Slst  Congress,  and  their  con- - 
tinuons  funding  over  fie  years  since,  represented  au  acknowledgement  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  tiie  Federal  Goveriimeut  has  an  ohligation  to  the  commu- 
nities in  whicli  it  operates  just  as  any  private  industry  wouhl  which  operated 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  impact  aid  programs  enable  the  Federal  (Jovernment 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  educating  children  of  emplojees  who  work  or  live  on 
lax-free  properties.  But  even  if  we  were  able  to  obtain  full  funding  of  the  pro- 
gninis,  which  we  have  not  for  many  years,  they  would  still  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  tlie  full  obligation  the  Federal  Govenuiient,  as  an  employer  and  prop- 
erty owner,  would  have  to  assume  were  it  privately  owned  and  operated. 

May  I  offer  a  study  I  did  of  Arlington  County  in  my  Nortliera  Virginia  District 
as  an*  example,  lu  Arlington  (.'ounty  we  have  4.0  square  miles,  or  approximately 
12S  million  square  feet  under  Federal  control.  This  is  18%  of  the  totnl  land  area. 
Some  of  the  land  is  extremely  valuable,  for  example,  land  bet^^'een  the  Pentagon 
and  tlM'  Wasliington  National  Airport  is  valued  at  about  $12  a  square  foot,  and 
land  in  the  Ilosslyn  complex  not  far  away  at  more  than  $2(5  a  sfpiare  foot.  How- 
ever, if  we  osrimated  the  I89!:  of  Arlington  County  under  Federal  control  on  the 
bjisis  of  all  property  values  and  all  types  of  zoning,  then  assumed  a  rock  bottom 
price  of  $^.(K)  a  stpiare  foot,  the  market  value  of  Federally  held  property  in  Arling- 
ton would  be  $512,90(),()0().  and  if  it  wore  assessed  at:  40%  of  appraised  viiliie. 
or  .'^^205 ,000,000,  aimual  revenue  to  the  County  from  real  estate  tuxes  jilone  wf)uld 
be  a  minimum  of  .$7,851,500.  By  contrast,  in  Fiscal  Vi'ar  1072  Arlington  received 
Ji52.1  million  in  impact  aid,  roughly  $6  million  less  than  it  would  have  received 
in  real  estate  raxes,  and  under  the  President's  budget  Arlington  can  now  expect 
only  $200,000  for  the  current  tiscal  year,  a  shocking  .$7  luillion  $000  thousjind 
less  til  an  a  fully  equitable  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  would  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  a  grave  mistake  in  1005  in  not  tighting  harder  to  i)re- 
veiit  lumping  of  impact  aid  in  with  other  education  programs  your  Cinnmittee 
considers  from  time  to  time.  This  mistake  has  resulted  in  ever  more  deter  a  lined 
elforts  hy  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  Government  to  renege  on  a  connnitment 
made  by  ('ongress  many  years  ago  to  relieve  communities  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment (q^erntes  from  the  hardship  the  Government's  operations  cause  them. 

Tonuu-row  I  am  introducing,  with  a  number  of  co-sponsors,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  direct  Federal  payments  to  communities  in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes. 
I  believe  enactment  of  my  l)ill  would  remove  once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
the  pnrpo.-e  of  and  equity  of  payment  of  these  funds.  But  until  siuth  time  as  Con- 
gress does  act.  on  an  alternative  proposal,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  continue  and 
even  consider  expanding  payments  under  these  programs  to  more  accurately 
reflect  llie  revenue  loss  sustained  by  every  community  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operates  on  tax-free  property. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washhigton,  D.G.,  February  21,  1073. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  TkrivINS, 

Vhah-man,  Coinmlttee  O/i  Education  and  Lahor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.^hii!{;ton^  D.G. 

Dear  ^Ir.  Chairman  :  We,  the  members  of  Oklahoma's  House  delegation,  take 
this  means  of  informing  you  of  a  serious  situation  which  will  occur  among  school 
districts  throughout  our  State  if  the  provisions  of  P.L.  S74,  Impact  Aid  legisla- 
tion, are  not  continued.  We  are  united  in  asking  your  help  for  the  continuation 
of  this  program. 

Enclosed  are  statistics  showing  the  effect  of  Impact  Aid  on  schools  in  each 
of  the  six  congressional  districts  of  Oklahoma.  As  you  can  see,  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  program  will  reap  most  harmful  effects  on  Oklahoma's  ability  to 
0rj-5-iu~73™pt.  1-  44 
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provicie  t'dncation  for  onr  children.  In  fact,  if  \\n<t  pro?:nmi  is  discontiHiiod.  n 
substantial  number  of  school  districts  in  our  State  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
only  seven  months  of  education  during*  the  1073-7'^  scliool  year. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  you  and  your  committee  in  any  way  to  insure  thai 
this  program  is  continued.  To  abandon  our  commitment  to  education  in  this  man- 
ner would  be  a  breach  of  promise  to  Oklahoma's  children. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Albeht, 
The  Speaker. 

■  TOAf  Stkei?,  M.O, 

.Toii^  Jarman,  M.C. 
Happy  CAJrp,  MO. 
.Tames  R.  .Tonks,  M.C. 
Clem  McSpaddkn.  'Sl.C. 


RECAP  CALCUUTIONS  OF  IMPACT  AID  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS 


Difference,  Lo!;s  of  all 

Cat-                                                            fiscal  year  B'swith 

egory      Cat-      Cat-      Entitlement     Entitlement  appropriation  category  A 

Cat-        B,    egory     egory            under           under         bill  and  funded 

egory     mill-        B,        B,          1971-72      continuing      continuing  at  100 

District                      A      taty   Indian    civilian     appropriation       resolution       resolution  percent 


Congressional 
District:  ■ 

No.  1   79  313  38  3, 012  558, 578. 34  1  09, 470. 72  449, 107. 62  524. 596. 49 

No.  2   2,0\5  m  m  2,421  1,355.323.66  1,134,083.35  221,2*0.31  488,571,91 

No.  3   1,262  480  274  3,825  1,207,469.74  705,012.08  502,457.66  664,620.84 

No.  4   5,505  9,837  220  15,799  0,190,598.39  4,530,934.11  1,659,654,28  3,822,622.64 

No.  5    0  687  0  5, 073  904, 326. 31  147, 753. 09  756, 573. 22  904. 326. 31 

No.6   985  669  41  4,932  1,267,  127.96  5}6.397.45  690,730.51  843.431.4  1 


Total   9,846  12,410    i,  392  35,062  11,483,424.40  7,203,650.80  4, 279,  773. 60  7,  248,  J69. 60 


Statement  of  Hox.  Bill  Nichols,  a  Representative  ix  Congress  Fuo^r  tjie 

State  of  Alabama 

>Xr.  CJminnan,  I  appreciate  the  opportnnity  to  snbniit  this  statement  on  the 
administration's  proposal  to  reduce  funding  for  federally  impacted  areas,  and 
I  certainly  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  recoDimended  reductions. 

While  I  am  generally  in  favor  of  efforts  to  hold  federal  siiending  down,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration's  decision  to  eliminate  federally  impacted  monies  for 
class  ''B"  civilian  dGpen(Aents  is  a  serious  mistake,  hi  the  3rd  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  apinmimately  SO  to  90  percent  of  tlie  federally  impacted 
monies  are  for  the  dependents  of  civilian  federal  employees.  Ptillic  education 
systems  in  my  district  received  $010,230.00.  in  1070-71,  and  the  figun»s  for  1071-72 
are  expected  to  exceed  $1  niillion.  Many  of  these  systems  have  already  antic- 
ipated these  funds  in  their  fiscal  1074  budgets,  '^uch  significant  losses  could  neces- 
sitate the  tennination  of  many  emx>loyees  and  wortlnvhile  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  the  administration  has  proposed  a  special 
education  revenue  sharing  bill  of  ahout  $2.8  billion  w^hich  is  designed  to  replace 
losses  resulting  from  reductions  a'  imx)acted  aid  funds  and  a  number  of  other 
programs  recommended  for  reduciv^ns  or  termination.  However,  such  a  proposal 
does  not  insure  those  school  systems  burdened  with  the  expense  of  educating 
dependents  of  civilian  government  employee's,  that  they  will  be  funded  at  the  level 
they  are  presently  being  funded. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  monies  for  class  "B"  dependents  of 
civilian  employees  be  retained  in  the  F.Y,  1074  budget. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinofon,  pX\f  February  20,  1973. 

Hon.  Cakl  Perkins, 

Chairman^  Education  and  Lahor  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  .  The  enclosed  telegram  from  the  Monroe  County,  Florida, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  forwarded  for  your  information.  I  would  appreciate 
your  including  it  in  the  record  of  today's  hearing  on  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  impact  aid. 


Tlio  Monroe  County  school  system's  dependenoo  on  impact  aid  is  uniquo.  A 
niajoi-ity  of  tlie  county  is  tcHlf  rally  owned,  and  the  Key  West  Navy  Base  has  for 
years  represented  the  single  largest  employer. 

The  County  has  been  progressive  and  innovative  in  Us  education  programs.  To 
t(»nninate  substantial  federal  as>'istauce,  wiiicii  in  fact  is  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
whicii  niiglit  be  realized  absent  the  federal  govornmont's  presence,  would  be  both 
intHiuitable  and  disastrous. 

I  am  sure  your  »Subconijnittee  will  give  this  issue  every  consideration.  The 
impact  aid  program  was  established  to  aid  those  areas  with  a  high  concent nitiou 
of  federal  employees.  That  concentration  still  exists,  as  does  the  obligation  to 
offset  local  expenses  incident  to  it. 

1  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  take  whatever  action  necessary  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  vital  impact  aid  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Da.vte  R.  Fasvelu 
Mvmhvr  of  Cnnf/rcs-'s. 

[Telegram] 

Representative  Dante  B.  Fasceli., 

\Vafihlnf/t07if  D.V.:  \ 

The  Monroe  County  school  system  stands  in  the  shadow  of  financial  disaster  as 
the  prospect  of  loss  of  impact  funds  looms  above  us  tlie  loss  of  ail  impact 
funds  would  represent  approximately  12  per  ce^it  of  an  operating  budget  of 
$10,011,511,18. 

lu  a  county  where  the  only  source  of  non-federal  and  non-state  revenue  is 
ad  valorem  taxes  this  loss  lias  particular  significance  tremendous  tracts  of 
valuable  property  are  lield  by  the  ftideral  government  and  this  impact  money  lias 
served  to  offset  the  loss  of  tax  money  from  this  land  Monroe  County  as  a  whole 
is  presently  caught  up  in  a  financial  crisis  between  the  threat  of  impact  fund 
lo;^s  and  the  Randall  Act  which  would  in  essence  prohibit  furtlier  development  of 
the  Florida  Keys  loss  of  funding  for  3(b)  civilian  pupils  represents  .$153,iJ0.j 
within  tJie  system  there  are  l,iU3  3(a)  pupils  515(h)  niililary  pupils  and  7093(h) 
civilian  pupils  based  on  this  year's  calculations  loss  of  funding  for  all  3(h)  stu- 
dents would  represent  $250,735  this  is  not  an  accurate  calculation  since  at 
present  there  is  no  indication  as  to  what  the  military's  posture  will  be  in  this 
area  over  and  above  the  loss  of  five  ships  in  addition  to  the  US!^  Bushncll  result- 
ing in  the  withdrawal  of  several  hundred  military  families.  It  is  distressing  to  note 
that  funding  for  higher  education  is  greater  than  for  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  and  that  the  increase  alone  in  the  defense  budget  is  nmre  than  the  entire 
USCE  budget. 

If  sufficient  funding  is  not  umde  available  over  the  President's  veto  con- 
sequences will  be  dire.  This  is  not  a  wealthy  county  wJiich  lias  grown  wealthier 
through  imi)act  money.  It  is  a  county  which  has  grown  wealthier  through  impact 
money.  It  is  a  county  with  twenty  pe.'  cent  of  its  population  living  below  the 
federnlly-indicated  poverty  level,  Among  the  changes  which  will  he  necessiated  by 
tlie  cuts  will  be  higher  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  loss  of  important  on-going 
programs. 

I  would  implore  you  to  present  our  testimony  on  the  House  Education  Com- 
mitteo  in  time  for  its  liearings  on  Fehruaz^v  20.  The  future  of  quality  education 
in  ^lonroo  County  depends  upon  congressional  action. 

AuMA?JDO  J.  Henriquez,  Superintendent, 
District  School  Board  of  Monroe  County, 

Key  ^Vest,  Florida, 


Department  of  Educatiox, 
Humboldt.  Temu,  February  10,  197S. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Pekkins, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Wa.s7U7igtonf  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Perkins,  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of 
P.L.  874  for  the  1972-73  school  year.  These  funds  have  made  it  possible  for  our 
school  system  to  maintain  a  standard  that  we  are  proud  to  be  associated  wuth. 
AVe  have  done  many  things  with  these  funds  over  the  past  years,  and  a  deletion 
of  this  program  would  cause  considerable  disappointment  and  damage  to  the 
Humboldt  City  School  System. 
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Without  the  upproximjite  .^40,000.00  many  aspects  of  our  progniin  would  suffer, 
imrtieuhirly  our  maintenaiiee  pro|?ram. 

W(?  urge  you  to  continue  your  fight  to  save  P.U  874.  As  we  feel  a  drastic  mis- 
take would  be  made  if  the  funds  are  cut  off. 

Tliank  you  in  advance  for  a  con.^ideration  given  to  us.  We  will  eagerly  await 
a  decision. 

Sincerely, 

llAi.rii  Mays, 
Supcrhitcndent,  Hiimholdt  City  Schoolit, 


Kl  Paso  Tuhmc  Schools. 
El  Paso,  Tvx\,  February  20,  /f>7.j. 

lion.  Caul  1).  PintKixs, 

C  ho  inn  an.  Coftimittec  an  J'JffitCftfion  tnnl  Luhor,  U.Si.  House  of  Represent  at  ivcf^, 
Waahhiffion,  D.C. 

I)i:ar  Coxguessman  Tkukixs:  The  El  Paso  l'ul)lic  Schools  are  quite  conc^^rned 
over  the  present  plans  to  greatly  reduce  or  eliminate  funds  under  P.Ij.  874  for 
federally  impacttKl  school  districts.  We  will  l»e  hard  pnisswl  financially  if  tlie 
federal  govennnent  no  longer  pays  its  fair  share  of  local  school  costs. 

Fort  Hliss  3fiUtary  Keservation.  William  Heaumont  Army  Hospital.  White 
Sands  Missile  Kauge,  and  fifteen  other  federal  properties  are  located  in  the  Kl 
Paso  scijool  district  or  have  large  numbers  of  employees  who  live  in  the  district. 
We  havo  con.sistently  shown  an  'enrollment  of  3(a)  and  .3(b)  children  of 
15.000  to  lO.OOO  annually.  This  is  about  25%  of  our  total  membership. 

Xo  school  system  can  operate  on  taxes  from  lionies  or  apartments  only ;  in- 
dustry pays  about  half  of  the  .sd'  )o\  tax.  In  1072  tlie  taxaiile  valuation  per  i)ui)il 
was  $115,720.  This  valuation  included  all  taxal>U»  real  property  in  the  school 
district,  but  the  taxal»Ie  valuation  per  S{n)  pupil  is  nil  and  for  a  3(1))  pupil  is 
only  50%.  or  .?(>..S45. 

Public  T/^w  874  was  an  admission  on  t!\e  ])nrt  of  Congress  tliat  the  federal 
government  has  an  obligation  to  pay  its  fair  share  in  f(>deraPy  impacted  areas. 
In  reality  these  fniuls  are  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  which  would  ho  collected  were  it  pos- 
sible to  put  Fort, Bliss.  Beaumont  Hospital.  White  Sands,  etc.,  on  the  tax  rolls. 

We  made  our  ((tlRcial  survey  on  October  2, 1072,  and  the  following  is  an  estimate 
of  our  full  entitlement: 


Total 

Class  ADA  Rate  enttflement 

3(a)  military   3.177  ^430.15  $1,366,586 

3fb)  military   3, 462  215.07  744,  572 

3(b)  civilian..   5,319  215.07  1,143.957 

3(c)  low  rent  housing   2, 850  215. 07  612, 949 


Total   14,808    3,868,064 

Of  the  above  we  can  now  expect  to  receive  payment  for  the  following  only  : 

3(a)  military  $1,  3GG,  5fiG 

3(b)  military..   744,572 


Total   2,  111,  15S 

Deleting  the  3(b)  Civilian  pupils  will  mean  a  lo.ss  of  $1,143,057  alone.  Payment 
for  children  from  public  low- rent  housing  has  never  been  funded. 

To  absorb  a  million  dollar  loss  in  revenue  leavOsS  the  school  district  with  a 
choice  of  two  solutions :  curtail  our  instnictional  program  to  reduce  the  payroll, 
or  increase  the  tax  burden  on  the  property  owners.  To  ns  it  i.s  unfair  to  ask  local 
property  owners  to  pay  the  federal  governments  obligation. 

Categorical  aid  is  no  substitute  for  P.L.  S74.  Government-sponsored' programs 
such  as  Title  I  are  over  and  above  the  basic  school  offerings,  If  a  program  is  elim- 
inated, it  is  right  to  eliminate  the  funds.  Public  I.aw  874  funds  are  for  the  basic 
educational  need.s  of  the  community,  and  the  schools  must  continue  to  offer 
standard  quality  education  even  though  there  is  a  drastic  reduction  in  revenue. 
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The  question  of  oliniinatinf,'-  civilian  3(b)  i)ni)ils  is  iiiimilistic.  It  costs  ns  nmcli 
to  educate  a  8(1>)  civilian  as  u  3(h)  military. -Hot li  are  in  the  scliool  di strict  as  a 
result  of  federal  activity.  It  is  often  argued  that  these  families  enrich  the  econ- 
omy ami  tlie  commniiity  and  tJierefore  the  ^jovernment  .sho.Jld  not  hear  i)art  of  the 
educational  costs.  True,  they  spend  their  checks  in  the  supermarkets.  departnuMit 
stores,  senMce  stations,  etc..  Init.  this  does  not  add  revenue  to  the  schools. 

Our  funds  are  from  ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  property  only.  Any  way  we  look 
at  it.  tax  exempt  propei'ty  which  brings  large  nnnd)ers  of  children  into  a  school 
district  creates  a  linancial  burden  on  the  local  citizens. 

We  respectfully  request  that  your  committee  consider  the  pro)>lem  of  imj^acled- 
area  schools  in  light  of  the  goveriunent's  obligation  to  pay  its  fair  share.  The  sur- 
vival of  uiany  school  districts  is  at  stake. 
Sincerely  yours, 

II.  K.  ClIAUI.KS. 


lIorSK  or  ni:PIlKSlONT.\TlVKS, 

WaafiimjioHf  D.C,  Fchritarif ;?/.  JU7^>. 

Kepre.sentative  Cahl  JX  ri-iiKixs. 

Cku irman,  Eduea t Ion  (in d  Luhor  Com  m  i i  tec 

I  '.iS*.  Ho  Hue  of  licv  rcsnita  t  ivcs ,  Waah  ivy  ton,  D  .0. 

Dear  Carl:  Kelutive  to  the  liearin/^s  on  tlie  impact  aid  program,  I  am  enclosing 
a  c<>i>y  of  the  letter  from  Don  L.  Peterson  of  the  Indian  Oasis  ^School  District  #40 
in  Sells,  Arizona. 

It  occurs  to  me  tliat  'Mr.  Peterson  makes  a  number  of  poiiits  which  are  perti- 
nent to  the  nmtter  under  discussion  by  the  ('(unmittee. 
Sincerely. 

MoKRis  K.  T'uAr.i.. 

Knclosure. 

IxuiAN  Oasis  Scuoot.  District  No.  40. 

■  Ariz.,  FeVruarh  JO,  J 97.1 

Representative  Mo  lJuAi.i., 
JIf)Ui<c  Office  BiiUdinfj, 
WtLShhigton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Udall:  Knclosed  is  an  au?iouncement  that  was  mailed  to  each  box- 
holder  in  Sells.  I  realize  you  probably  can't  read  the  newspaper  clipping  but  it 
states  that  bids  will  be  opened  ]\larch  tith  for  the  construction  of  fifty  low  rent 
liousing  units  in  Sells.  HO  Mutual  Help  housing  units  (these  will  be  within  our 
bused  area)  and  30  Mutual  Help  housing  units  in  Sells.  This  is  a  total  of  110 
family  housing  units  to  be  built  in  the  Indian  Oasis  School  District  within  the 
year. 

As  I  have  informed  you  before,  we  are  already  using  eighteen  classrooms  ihnt 
are  sub-standard  or  relocatable.  These  310  housing  units  will  probably  bring  in  at 
least  200" additional  students  to  our  school  system.  These  will, require  an  addi- 
tional seven  classrooms  to  bouse  them  properly,  plus  the  additie/ml  special  roomn 
that  are  necHled. 

I  know  a  survey  is  being  mad<»  of  th(»  needs  of  school  districts  sueli  as  oni's,  l)ut 
when  we  were  surveyed  I  didn't  know  about  this  housing. 

We  have  a  building  project  ai)proved  under  P.L.  815.  however  there  has  not 
been  eufiugh  money  appropriated  for  this  law  to  get  d(jwu  to  our  prioriry.  so  we 
have  little  i)rospect  of  starting  tiie  building  in  the  near  future. 

We  are  presently  venting  the  needed  classrooms,  however,  this  umney  must 
come  out  of  our  educational  Imdget  and  thus  the  education  of  tlio  I\-ipago  Indian 
child  is  suftering  because  of  the  need  for  additional  classroom  space.  This  year  it 
is  costing  us  m  excess  of  $(;().000  for  the.^e  needed  buildings;  next  year,  it  could 
go  as  high  as  ,$100,000  with  this  added  load. 

T  understand  Mr.  Perkins'  committee  is  holding  hearings  on  P.Ti.  S74  and  P.L. 
Sl.T  next  Tuesday  and  that  action  on  these  bills  are  scheduled  for  action  on  the 
floor  befoi-e  February  28.  If  you  can  help  in  any  way  to  get  either  I'ublic  Law 
adequately  funded  it  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  ycmrs, 

l)ox  L.  P1':tkj{sox, 
f>aiK'riiifeiHlcnt  of  SchooU. 
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Statement  op  Kkitif  R.  Kakkdoli,.  Supekixtendext  of  Schools,  IIa.vovek 

COMMUXITY  UxIT  DlSTItUT  XO.  212,  HaXOVER.  Ii.L. 

Wo  are  doeply  concerned  over  the  status  of  Public  Law  #874  and  otlicr  Federal 
luliication  Programs  that  seemed  to  be  short;  lived.  At  tl.e  present  time  however, 
I  \vdl  discuss  oidy  P.L.  #874  and  its  impact  on  our  own  local  school. 

bince  we  are  a  heavy  inip.-icted  area  of  onr  proseDt  .student  enrolhiiont  is 

considered  to  be  3  Be  students),  we  will  be  deep^v  a  mooted  by  the  imponndinsr  of 
federal  money.  Onr  usual  eiit.^nemont  has  run  aiound  .$30,000  per  vear  of  which 
we  normally  have  received  about  73%  of  this  jf.monnt  or  $20,000.00.  This  money 
receivable  every  year  has  been  distributed  between  two  accounts;  Educational, 
receiviiLii:  the  larj^est  share  ami  Buildini?  and  Maintenance,  receiving  a  -smaller 
ainonnt.  The  bulk  of  the  nu)noy  was  used  to  h(»lp  pay  the  salary  of  instrnctrn-s. 
Since  onr  district  is  small  by  comparison  to  many  school  distri'(!ts,  25  full  Mme 
t(»aehers  and  8  Vo-time  teachers,  the  money  received  from  title  #S74  would  i.or- 
nially  pay  the  salary  of  3  teacliers.  This  loss  of  impact  money  will  cause  deticit 
spending  in  onr  school  system.  Some  other  soune  of  uiouav  or  income  will  be 
necessarj'  to  offset  this  loss  of  revenue. 

If  we  were  able  to  tax  the  Savanna  Ordnance  Depot  property  that  would  nor- 
nmlly  lie  in  the  Hanover  School  District  ltonn:Uies  (10.240)  acres  or  more;  we 
could  realize  a  taxable  return  of  $73,000.00.  Simple  arithmetic  points  out  that 
this  would  be  far  more  to  our  advantage  than  the  impact  fund.  Unfortunately 
we  can  neitiier  tax  this  property  for  a  fair  return  nor  claim  Title  874  money 
for  3Bc  students  under  the  present  plan.  It  i.s  next  to  impossible  to  program-^ 
plan—and  implement  school  profrrams  on  the  basis  of  ifs— perhaps-— maybe  or 
(when  funds  are  available).  Administrators  and  boards  of  education  need  to 
know  what  income  they  will  have  available  if  they  are  to  plan  and  administer 
enrective  school  programs.  The  withdrawal  of  funds  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year  when  |)rograms  an^  completed  and  contracted  seriously  jeopardize  the  whole 
^school  system  and  program.  Staffing  and  programing  would  have  been  altered 
severely  had  we  Icnowr.  that  Title  874  money  would  not  have  been  available  this 
yea  r. 

I  realize  that  .^26,000  is  a  small  amount  to  most  school  districts,  but  to  us  it  is 
very  real  and  represents  the  difference  between  a  (piality  educational  program 
or  a  minimal  program.  We  prefer  the  quality  program.  We  still  have  the  students, 
let's  educate  them  with  quality  programs.  To  do  this  we  must  have  some  financial 
help.  If  Title  874  has  out  lived  its  purpose  we  need  other  legislation  to  replace  it 
We  solicit  your  help. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Wili.tam  R.  CU.akida.  Stpekintemmixt.  IIeuuin  Community 
U.\rr  School  District  No.  4.  IIeukix,  Irx. 

I  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  consider  most  carefully  the  harm  that  will  be 
done  if  the  present  federal  aid  to  public  education  in  the  form  of  VL  874  and 
15 SEA  Title  1.  IT.  Ill  is  discontinued  or  seriously  curtailed.  The  impact  of  these 
fjuuls  in  onr  school  district  is  considerable. 

KSEA  TITLE  I  funds  are  used  to  provide  a  district  wide  program  of  Remedial 
Heading.  This  program  is  designed  to  get  to  the  very  heart  of  the  problems  of 
many  disadvantaged  youngsters.  Without  such  help,  oiie  may  safely  assume  that 
many  youngsters  would  experience  greater  difficulty  in  their  studies,  be  more 
inclined  to  early  dropout,  and  thus  lose  their  best  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a 
productive  life  in  the  future. 

RSI'LV  TITLE  TI  has  made  a  truly  significant  difference  in  this  school  districts 
efforts  to  upgrade  the  library  resources  of  the  schools.  The  days  of  teaching 
only  the  textbook  are  long  gone.  Youngsters  need  a  variety  of  learning  experiences 
and  interest  areas  i)rovided  by  supplemental  books  and  periodicals.  Although  the 
funding  is  relatively  low\  the  results  are  very  meaningful. 

ESEA  TITLE  III — Our  district  was  fortunate  and  farsighted  enough  to  be 
awarded  a  three  year  grant  to  develop  a  Humanistic  Early  liearning  Program 
(TIETJ^)  to  work  \vith  children  Kindergarten  through  grade  three.  This  program 
will  have  a  profound  impact  not  only  in  our  district,  hut  as  an  innovative  demon- 
stration program,  in  other  districts  as  well.  This  program,  and  many  others  like 
it  would  never  liave  been  possible  without  funding.  If  education  is  to  improve, 
there  must  be  research  and  developmental  programs  such  as  this. 

PL  874 — It  is  perfectly  logical  that  if  the  government  create?,  a  stress  or  de- 
mand upon  local  school  districts  by  virtue  of  military  or  industrial  impact  the 


irnvoriinu^  t  should  us:^i.st  in  striving  tlie  prolileni  it  helps  to  crejitc.  The  (lollars 
that  oiir  district  has  received  iTom  this  service  have  been  placed  in  our  general 
riHKl  and  thus  have  been  used  to  improve  the  entire  educational  program  of  the 
district.  Obviously  if  these  funds  are  curtailed,  many  programs  or  benefits  will 
be  affected. 

Tliis  committee  is  to  be  commended  in  its  efforts  to  examine  the  hnpact  of 
federal  funds  in  the  local  educational  districts.  We  participated  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Survey  recently  conducted.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  seek  means  of  increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing  the  federal  support  of  public  education.  Si)ecifically, 
I  endorse  Congressman  Perkins'  legislation  to  extend  ESEA  and  PL  874  for  the 
next  live  years. 


The  Dayton  Public  Schools, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Fchrnury  16, 1973. 

lion.  CaklD.  Pekkixs, 

Chairman.  V.ii.  IIou.se  of  licin'VHviitativcs,  Committee  on  Education  and  Laho)\ 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Dkau  Mr.  Perkixs  :  At  a  time  when  there  is  rejoicing  throughout  the  land  for 
the  return  of  peace  and  our  prisoners  of  war,  there  is  also  grave  concern  for  the 
thousands  of  young  i>eople  in^ouF public  schools  whose  futures  will  be  affected 
by  the  priorities  given  to  education  among  the  Us  ting  of  national  needs. 

Up  to  this  point  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  government 
have  honored  a  growing  commitment  to  education  as  the  influence  of  Federal 
fimds  has  allowed  .school  districts  to  plan  and  develop  new  opportunities  for  all 
children  especially  those  culturally  and  economically  disadvantaged  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Today,  however,  we  see  a  winter  of  despair  as  ti;e  fund.s  which  are  so  desper- 
ately needed  to  continue  these  efforts  are  withheld,  reduced  or  deleted  from  the 
present  or  new  fiscal  year  budget  submitted  to  Congress. 

Of  all  the  programs,  each  merits  support  for  its  intended  educational  purpose: 
however,  PL  874,  because  of  its  general  rather  than  categorical  assistance,  is  of 
particular  significance.  The  loss  of  approximately  $675,000,  represented  by  3,700 
students  attending  the  Dayton  Public  Schools  is  a  financial  blow  of  serious 
proportion. 

At  a  time  when  school  districts  are  fighting  to  maintain  their  fiscal  equilibrium 
in  the  face  of  rising  costs  for  goods  and  services,  general  property  tax  rebellion 
and  the  deniand  for  greater  services,  the  reduction  of  any  financial  support  has 
serious  repercussions  on  the  entire  educational  program.  What  source  of  income 
will  be  available  to  meet  this  loss  or  do  we  draw  back  from  ouv  educational  gains? 

The  rationale  for  the  funding  of  PL  S74  is  as  valid  today  as  when  it  was  first 
IM'oposed  and  executed  a  numl)er  of  years  ago.  The  program's  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness have  been  demonstrateci  and  should  be  continued. 

The  Congress  must  not  retreat  from  its  commitments  to  education.  The  con- 
tinusition  of  PL  874  with  full  funding  of  all  categories  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  will  be  demonstration  of  this  snpport. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Weinman, 
Executive  Director^  Management  Services. 


Xew  Carlisle  Bethel  Local  School  Distuiot, 

New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  Fchntary  18, 1913. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairmar.,  l/.*S*.  Home  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Edneation  and  Labor, 
Wa'<hington.  B.C. 

Deau  Representative  Perkins  :  r  offer  the  following  testimony,  in  snpport  of 
H.R.  69  to  lie  inserted  into  the  records  of  the  hearing  on  Tuesday,  February  20, 
1075  in  the  Ray  burn  Ofiice  Bnilding. 

Once  again,  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  challenge  heing  mounted  by  the 
Adminislrfltion  to  eliminate  or  drastically  cut  much  needed  funds  to  education, 
l^articnlnrly  the  impacted  aid  funds.  i 

Tlie  recent  vetoes  of  the  Labor  H.  E.  W.  Appropriations  Bill  were  a  hitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  Board  of  Education  Administration  &  Faculty  of  the  New 
CarMsIe-Bethel  Local  School  District  and  to  its  property  tax  payers. 
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Tlie  people  of  tliis  coiiinuiiiity  linve  depended  on  P.L.  874  funds  for  better  Uian 
twenly  {20}  years  and  it  has  become  an  intricate  nnd  important  part  of  our  total 
bnd^'et. 

It  has. aided  us  in  planning,  providing  and  maintaining  a  quality  educational 
program  for  this  District. 

In  the  past  two  (2)  years,  voters  in  Ohio  have  approved  less  than  t\0%  of  hical 
requests  for  additional  school  funds;  the  New  Carlisle  Hethel  liOcal  School 
District  rejected  new  in  ill  age  for  operation  five  (5)  times,  thus  forcin;^  the 
school  to  close  for  four  weeks ;  suits  challenging  the  use  of  the  ad  valorem  taxes 
for  the  operation  of  schools  have  been  filed  in  courts  throughout  the  nation;, 
and  Boards  of  Kdiication  and  Administrators  have  struggled  diligently  to  keep 
schools  oi}en  and  operating. 

All  this,  at  a  time  when  we  experience  increase  in  costs,  gnnvMi  of  nillation, 
and  the  resulting  desperate  llnnncial  plight  of  impact(»d  school  districts. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  while  the  need  for  equal  education  opportunity  and 
the  costs  of  education  have  been  -rising  throughout  our  nation,  total  federal 
investment  in  educati(ai  over  the  past  few  years  has  been  static. 

vSchool  districis  are  receiving  a  smaller  proi>ortion  of  federal  aid  this  yvxw 
than  they  dirt  one,  two,  and  three  years  ago.  Our  nation  cannot  afford  to  nnike 
this  mistake. 

It  thei*efore  becomes  imi>erative  that  Public  T.aw  874  funding  be  cori tinned  at 
least  at  the  same  level  of  financing  as  last  year  {li)72)  with  an  intlationary 
allowance  for  all  3a,  3bl  and  3b2  pupils.  If  Public  Law  S74  funds  are  reduced  or 
eliminatcHl,  a  school  district  will  have  only  two  alternatives.  Either  to  uitvm})t 
to  increase  the  property  tax  or  to  reduce  educational  services  to  the  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  Xew  Carlisle  Bethel  Local  School  District,  the  (inference 
between  tlie  budget  proi)osal  of  the  administration  and  last  year's  payment 
would  create  a  deficit  of  approximately  $lJ)r),000  or  20%  of  our  oi)erating  budget 
for  1073,  thus,  necessitating  a  millage  increase  of  H'/o  to  4  mills  (m  the  local 
property  taxes. 

From  the  above  information,  you  can  see  why  we  earnestly  seek  the  supi><»rt 
of  the  Connnittee  on  Ii]ducation  and  Labor  and  the  Omgress  as  a  whole  to  make 
every  effort  to  get  a  *73  Appropriations  Bill  out  as  quickly  as  possibb*.  maintain- 
ing the  level  of  '72  funding  and  to  remove  the  3b2  restriction  now  in  effect; 
provide  '74  authorizations  aiid  '74  appropriations  and  to  fully  support  the  five 
year  extension  of  E.S.IC.A.  and  P.L.  874  as  provided  through  H.R.  60. 
Sincerely, 

WILL^A^r  M.  Bkuiiy. 
Assistant  Supcrintenifvn  i. 


The  Xexia  City  Schools, 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Euucatiox. 

Xeniat  Ohio,  Fchraary  Jo,  1073. 

Hon.  Cari.D.  Peukins, 
U.S!.  Jfousc  of  RcpreseiiiaiiveSf 
llouseOjJice  liuiUing^ 
M'ashiHf/ton.D.G, 

Deau  Mn.  Perkins  :  May  I  take  this  opportunity  on  lielialf  of  the  0.1)00  students 
in  the  Xenia  City  Schools  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  guidance 
concerning  P.L.  874,  "Impact  Aid."  We  have  become  very  dependent  upon  the 
? Tot), 000. 00  received  annually  to  help  supi)ort  our  educational  program.  To  lose 
this  amount  of  funding  wowUl  be  a  drastic  blow  to  our  syst(»m. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  our  county  is  liaving  a  r(»appraisal  of  property,  which 
automatically  reduces  the  tax  rate,  thereby  creating  a  loss  in  revenue,  the  State 
of  Ohio  has  increased  the  ''charge  off"  rate  5  mills!  which  W{)Uld  have  provided 
our  scliools  with  monies  not  now  available.  E.S.E.A.  federal  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $sn,000.00  is  no  longer  forthcoming.  In  all,  our  system  will  receive  $44.S,000.0O 
less  money  for  operation  in  1073  than  in  1072. 

With  the  attitude  of  ''no  new  taxes"  prevailing  throughout  the  state  of  01)io, 
as  well  as  the  nation,  we  must  turn  to  our  congressional  leaders  for  support  of 
the  existing  ))rograms  to  education. 

With  the  amount  of  minority  students  enrolled  in  our  schools  (1,100)  and 
the  number  of  disadvantaged  students  (600)  in  our  schools  with  a  percent  of 
the  total  enrollment  eligible  to  receive  free  or  red u cert  lunches,  you  can  readily 
see  why       reduction  in  revenues  would  he  difficult  for  us  to  cope  with. 
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In  li^ilit.  of  the  above  informati<m,  we  sincerely  hope  you  Avill  give  this  bill 
.Stnjiif?  support  for  extension  of  funds, 
liespoctfnil.v, 

CarlB.  Adki.ns, 

Acting  HuiH^v'mtcndoit  of  Schoola. 


STATKMKNT  or  RAV:itOM)  HoPPEII,  Ed.T)..  SUPmtlNTK>'lJENT, 

:Mai)  IUveu  Township  Schools 

The  Impact  of  Wnultt-Paticrson  Air  Force  Base  Unon  the  OnmmuHity  and 
i^vliools  of  Mad  R.fvf'r  Town.^hip,  Monif/omcnj  County,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Tlio  Mad  River  Local  Scliool  District  is  situated  between  tbe  Citv  of  Dayton 
on  tile  wohit  and  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  on  the  east  in  Montgomery 
Coujity,  Oliio.  The  school  district  is  located  entirely  within  Mad  River  Township 
and  LMiconipasscs  an  area  of  over  eleven  square  miles. 

Census  data  reveals  that  tlie  population  of  Mad  River  Township  increased 
from  4,S:(U;  in  ItJ-JO  to  a3,903  in  19G0~an  increase  of  275  percent,  with  an  increased 
i-iUe  coiiMnning  into  the  19T0's.  This  tremendous  growth  of  population  resulted 
in  an  cQually  exi)loding  student  enrollment.  The  school  census  showed  an  increase 
from  83G  students  in  1940  to  8,002  in  the  current  11)72-78  school  year.  This  rapid 
?;n>\vth  in  population  and  federal  activities  at  the  adjacent  niiUtary  instalhition 
has  created  many  i)rfjhleins  for  the  school  district.  We  f)liserved  n  scliool  liistrict, 
described  in  th(?  history  of  Montgomery  County  as  tlie  riehe.'^t  area  of  the  conntv, 
explode  iiito  a  housiijg  area  for  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  IJaso.  Today  this 
school  district  has  a  per  pn]>il  wealtli  of  ,${3,774.88  in  a  state  that  lias  the  averaue 
)i;i(K72:{.74. 

Mad  River  has  a  2(j.2  mill  operating  kn-y  or  70.71  i)er  slndent  to  luippoit 
the  education  on  the  local  level.  The. average  cost  of  educating  one  pupil  in  Ohio 
for  the  1071-72  school  year  was  $7S2.18.  If  Mad  River  is  going  to  give  an  educa- 
tion equal  to  only  tJie  average  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  we  must  secure  an  additional 
.i;(J05.4C  from  other  sources,  .state  and  fed^?ral.  We  believe  the  students  wlto  at- 
tend :Mad  River  schools  deserve  an  education  that  is  at  least  eipiai  to  tlie  average 
in  the  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  school  districts,  of  which  Mad  River  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple, in  which  P.L.  874  and  P.L.  815  represent  a  large  part  of  their  funds.  Any  pro- 
ration with  the  limited  tax  base  available  nnist  result  in  a  major  iiicrea.<<»  in  local 
propeity  taxes,  severe  reduction  in  programs,  or  both.  A  phase  out  of  the  3-B 
student  funding  has  the  irony  of  taking  the  burden  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  placing  it  firmly  ujion  the  shoulders  of  the  parents  of  the 
8-B  student  through  increased  local  taxes.  The  goal  of  the  all  voluntary  service 
should  not  have  as  a  part  of  it  a  second  rate  Ihianced  education  for  the  inilitary 
dei)endents  nor  should  it  force  them  to  live  only  in  military  housing. 

For  the  current  year  Alad  River  has  1.293  students  classified  as  3-B.  To  supple- 
aient  their  education  we  should  receive  $278,058.00.  If  ;^-B  students  are  not  funded 
it  would  require  an  additional  4,87  mill  tax  to  replace  this  income.  We  have  ex- 
Ijerienced  an  exh-eme  reluctance  on  the  2)art  of  tlie  home  owners  in  Oliio  to  i2i- 
crense  property  taxes  to  replace  a  loss  of  federal  funds. 

We  firmly  lw.'lieve  that  the  envisioned  educational  revenue  sharing  is  not  the 
answer  to  some  special  ]>roblems  that  exist  throughout  the  United  St^ites. 

Tbe  presence  of  a  nuUtary  installation  placed  there  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment creates  an  extreme  hardship  for  the  school  dis^trict  connected  with  that  Air 
Force  base  or  military  installation.  We  firmly  feel  that  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's rosiMmsihility  in  placing  it  there  and  tljey  should  share  some  of  tlje  lunxlen 
of  educating  the  dejicndents  of  the  employees  of  that  base. 


Ti[E  County  School  Boakd, 
\  Prince  William  Count  v. 

Manassaft,  Ffr,,  February  10,  t073. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  | 

V,S.  Congress  wan.  Oh  a  inn  an,  House  Appropriations  f^nheommtttce  on  Lnhot\ 
nPAV,  Washhtgfon,  D.C\ 
Dear  Chairman  Flood  :  I  am  quite  pleased  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  this  subcommittee  concerning  the  possible  termination  or  reduction  of 
funds  for  tlie  Impact  Aid  Program  under  Public  Law  Sl-874. 
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Tlio  following;  statistics  ivpreseiit  tlio  iiiiporftuice  of  Iiupncr  Aid  Fiincls  to  llie 
Priuet*  Willinm  County,  Viririnia  scliool  systt»m. 


Estimated  payment 

Payment  

Pupils                                                  ADA  per  pupil  Entitlement  Percent  Amount 

1971-72  APPUCATION 

3-A                                                                    7,1    $384,98  8,854  90  $7,968 

3-B-2  :                             5, 710      192, 49  1, 099, 118  70           769, 383 

3-B-U.S  1                            4.788      192.49  921.642  70           645,  149 


Total  10,521                     2,209,614    1,422,500 

payment  received   1, 344, 608 

EslrmaJed  final  payment   77, 892 

Loss  of  revenue.,.   607.  114 

1972-73  APPLICATION 

3-A  :  

3-3-?  :  

3-B~l).S  


Pajfmeiit  received... 
Estimated  payment.. 
Loss  of  revenue  


19 

430. 00 

8, 170 

90 

7.353 

6.  237 

215. 00 

1, 340. 955 

70 

938,669 

4,  724 

215.00 

1.015, 660 

70 

710,962 

.     10,980  .. 

2, 364, 785 

1,656,984 

l,S56.984 
707. 801 

Estimated  payment  f  3-B-2  excluded   718.315 

Estimated  loss  ot  revenue  3-B-2   938, 669 

Estimated  loss  ot  revenue  tuH  entitlement   707, 801 


Estimated  total  loss  of  revenue   1, 646,  470 


This  sifuntion  with  regnrcl  to  00%  nncl  70%  proration  has  created  an  onornions 
iMirflen  on  the  taxpayers  of  Prince  \yilllani  County  through  increased  real  e.state 
taxes. 

ShonUl  the  loss  of  anticipated  revenue  on  all  children  become  a  reality 

the  tax  hurden  would  become  prohibitive.  The  alternative  is  to  reduce  the  edu- 
cational services  ot*  the  local  scliool  system  to  all  children.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  Standards  of  Qualitj'  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
seinhly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  V'.'ginia. 

If.  however,  the  Impact  Aid  Program  is  eliminated  the  local  government  shoidd 
he  sivi»ii  the  opportunity  of  taxing  all  Federally  owned  real  estate  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  Prince  William  County  School  Board  requests  your  careful  consideratlou 
for  full  funding  of  all  entitlement  under  the  Impact  Aid  Program  of  Public  Law 
S74. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing  this  distinguished  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  J.  Sau^'ders, 
Acting  Division  Superintendent, 


Stafford  County  Public  Schools, 

Stafford,  Va.,  February  19y  J013. 

Hon.  Daxiel  J.  Flood, 

(Jhainnan,  House  Appropriation  Su'b'Committee  on  La'bor^ 
Waahinffion,  B.C. 

Bear  Chairman  Flood  :  The  possible  loss  of  Impact  Aid  funds  comes  at  a  very 
crucial  time  for  Stafford  County,  therefore  we  are  most  appreciative  for  the  op- 
portiuiity  ro  express  the  concern  of  its  citizens. 

The  phenomenal  growth  rate  of  Stafford  County  due  to  its  geographic  location 
in  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Corridor  necessitates  a  continuous  con- 
struction program  for  new  schools.  A  9  million  dollar  building  program  currently 
under  construction  leaves  few  tax  dollars  for  services  needed  for  quality  educa- 
tion. The  lack  of  industry  in  the  county  further  increases  the  resident's  share  in 
providing  schools  and  services  to  keep  abreast  of  expanding  enrollments. 

The  StaiuHirds  of  Quality  mandate  passed  by  the  1972  General  Assembly  re- 
quires special  services  wiiich  the  county  already  has  begun  to  subsidize  in  tlie 
area  of  .<;pccial  education.  With  the  Standards  of  Quality  mandate  for  a  kinder- 
garten program  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later  tlian  1976.  Stafford  County  will 
need  a  minimum  of     million  per  year  for  implementation.  To  meet  requirements 
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for  individual  neods  and  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate,  an  addilional  ^/1>  niiliiun  will 
be  needed  for  vocational  education. 

Tlje  geognipliic  local ii>n  of  tlie  JStaiTord  County  Scliool  Division  is  in  close  i>ro:v- 
iuiity  to  three  major  government  installations  (Quantico,  Fort  Belvoir,  and  Oahl- 
}ivi*n)  causing  increased  LnroHiients  in  school  population.  Approximately  one 
tliirrt  oi  the  parents  of  the  Jv^afiord  County  pupils  are  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. yO.OOO  acres  of  Stafford  County  laud  is  now  a  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  School 
in  Quantico.  Had  this  pro))erty  hcen  developed  by  private  industry,  Stafford  would 
be  realiyang  approximately  3;i0  thousand  per  year  in  real  estate  taxes  alone.  The 
projiosal  to  eliminate  K  pupils  will  completely  wipe  out  Impact  Aid  funds  for 
Stafford  County  thereby  providing  no  assistance  to  a  division  where  many  locate 
because  of  their  affiliation  with  government  installations. 

The  elimination  of  Impact  Aid  funds  without  a  justifiable  substitute  can  onlj 
l)ring  an  increased  tax  burden  to  the  citizens  of  StatTord  County.  An  increase  of 
r>7<^'  in  the  tax  rate  would  Ije  required  to  recoup  this  loss  if  the  county  is  to  con- 
tinue their  building  program  and  current  instructional  program  witli  supportive 
services. 

Schools  today  are  called  upon  to  provide  many  .services  thereby  necessitating 
special  staff  hiembers  i.e.  school  psychologists,  nurses,  teachers  for  emotionally 
disturbed,  reading  specialists  and  si>eech  therapists.  Tlie  loss  of  Impact  Aid  fund 
can  only  decrease  such  services.  The  economically  deprived  child  will  feel  this 
drastic  cut  in  services  the  most  since  they  have  the  greatest  need  for  compen- 
satory education  and  special  programs.  For  nmny  of  these  children,  the  school 
is  the  only  hope  for  solutions  to  their  problems. 

The  i»roposed  rale  per  student  for  distribution  of  73  Impact  Aid  for  Stafford 
County  is  J?215.07.  In  tlie  current  .school  budget  Stafford  County  will  spend  from 
htcal  funds  a  total  of  .^428.18  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  .Cf'ae  can 
readily  .seo  that  an  additional  $^21X11  pev  sttidont  is  needed  from  local  fuiuls  to 
provide  schools  and  educational  programs  for  each  student  under  the  Inipact  Aid 
program.  If  this  year's  rate  of  $215.07  is  funded  at  the  73%  level  which  was  1972 
iiscal  level  of  funding,  then  we  will  only  receive  $157.00  which  means  that  Staf- 
ford must  provide  fnmi  local  funds  $271.18  for  each  pupil  under  the  Impact  Aid 
program. 

We  cannot  maintain  our  current  educationnl  standards  in  a  society  with  in- 
creased inflationary  costs  and  with  new  dejnaiids  for  ?ipgrading  defleient  areas 
and  initiation  of  new  programs.  The  loss  of  our  1073  entitlement  of  $416,590.00 
will  mean  the  loss  of  many  services  to  children.  Therefore  we  sincerely  request 
that  yon  make  every  effort  to  promote  legislation  Cor  continuation  of  the  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  G.  WiUGUT,  Superinteyulcnt, 


Statkment  of  Da.  John  Ar.isornr,  ScirEiuNTENDKNT  of  Schools,  Alexandiua 
City  School  Division 

st'H.Tixrr:  extkemk  negative  impact  t;i»on  the  school  ntvisiu.v  Axn  cnv  tax 

STUUCTUKE  IN  ALEXANOIMA  IF  PUBLIC  LAW  S74  IS  NOT  FUNDED  FOR  FISCAL  107-4 

Reduction  of  Public  Law  S74  funding  or  lack  of  funding  for  all  B  pupils  has 
already  created  a  deficit  of  $600,020.  This  reduction  (1072-73)  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  5%  of  our  total  school  budget. 

For  the  new  budget  year  beginning  July  1,  1073  through  .Tune  30,  1974  a  con- 
tinued deficit  is  now  faced.  Our  alternatives  are  whether  to  increase  property 
taxes  by  $.10  (since  $.01  is  eauivalent  to  $01,000)  or  to  curtail  school  programs. 
The  elimination  of  all  B  pupils  will  reduce  city  revenues  in  1074  !)y  approximately 
$1,000,000  or  a  projected  tax  increase  of  $.10. 

Teacher  negotiations  are  intense  and  continue  to  raise  the  level  for  instruc- 
tional expenditures.  School  systems  in  Northern  Virginia  and  the  metropolitan 
area  are  competitive;  increases  for  salaries  of  teachers  appear. to  be  in-step  in- 
creases plus  cost  of  living  increases  of  4-6%.  This  impact  alone  will  raise  the 
city  budget  by  some  $1,000,000. 

New  programs  needed  include  an  expanded  Vocational  Education  program  and 
the  State-mandated  Special  Education  lu-ogram.  Both  are  new  programs  and 
need  to  be  funded.  Preliminary  budge;,  figures  indicate  that  $2,000,000  will  be 
needed  for  these  programs  which  we  must  add  to  the  loss  of  revenue  dollars. 

School  enrollment  in  Alexandria  City  is  10.100.  Federally-related  enrollment 
(B  pui)ils)  is  4,326.  The  major  federal  installation  in  Alexandria  is  Cameron 
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Station.  If  B  pupils  are  reduced  anticipated  receipts  related  to  the  total  budget 
would  be  approximately  1%.  The  1972-73  oi)eratioiial  budget  for  Alexandria  (Mly 
]'nblic  Schools  is  ,'};20,03!),G8r).  Estimated  budgut  ligiires  for  l$)73-74  will  hi)  ap- 
proximately $23,130,080. 


LooGOOTKE  Co^f^^L•^•ITy  .School  Corpora rro.v. 

Lootjootcct  Jnd.,  February  J^n.i. 

Chairman  Carl  I).  Pkkkixs, 
Rayhurn  house  Office  B  nil  din  fj, 
WdKhinytoVf  D.V. 

Dkak  Sir:  AVe  were  not  informed  of  the  hoarinj;  which  was  held  un  Febrn- 
ary  20,  1073,  on  H.R.  00  until  it.  was  too  late  to  .submit  testimony.  Jn  the  ]ioj)e 
that' yon  remain  recei)tive  to  additional  information  we  are  euclosini;  cojiies  («f 
jnaterials  which  were  recently  wnt  to  our  President.  Sjjnilar  kind,s  of  JiiaJerials 
have  been  sent  to  onr  representatives  on  the  federal  level.  We  feel  that  oar  very 
severe  circnnjstances  are  best  explained  in  this  manner. 

Tbanli  you  very  much  for  your  concern.  \\'e  must  depend  upon  your  sound 
jud^rujont  and  liope  for  your  mea nin^^ful  support. 
Sincerely, 

D»t.  TiiACY  Dust,  Sttpcnntaidmi. 

Enclosure. 

Fkbkuauy  (j,  VXi?i, 

'J' he  PUKSIDKNT, 

The  White  House, 
Washifigton,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Mn.  Prksij)kxt:  It  is  my  sincere  liope  that  these  materials  can  lind 
their  way  thronjrh  yonr  staff  or  at  the  host,  be  presented  to  you  in  a  meauiniifnl 
inanner.  We  are  reporting  a  very  serious  situation  vvhich  has  been  created  ovt-r 
the  current  dispute  regarding  impacted  area  fmidinj?.  (P.L.  874) 

Please  allow  me  to  state  initially  that  we  are  in  agreement  with  yonr  jjcncral 
stand  on  federal  iiro^rams.  We  do  feel  that  federal  funding  is  at  the  base  of  much 
of  the  inflation  which  has  been  such  a  problem  for  all  us  and  X  am  confident 
that  these  funds  have  also  had  a  stifling  effect 'on  i  mi  i  virtual  initiative.  It  shoTild 
be  noted  also  that  there  are  school  corporations  wlu)  have  more  tlian  sulficient 
means  to  snppori  their  educational  endeavors  without  the  substantial  anmunts 
that  they  receive  in  federaT funds.  We  do  not  fault  efforts  to  curtail  expi;iiditur(?s 
in  these  instances. 

Tlie  Loogootee  Community  School  Corporation  is  dependent  uv^on  the  <vrane 
Xaval  Ammunition  Depot,  Crane,  Indiana,  for  its  thnincfal  infegrit*  .  N.A.D.  <'rane 
is  the  chief  -source  of  employment  for  the  people  of  our  conunuijity  and  it  ]}rf)- 
vide.s  our  schools  with  impacted  area  fuJtds  that  surpa.s.s  $100,000.00  yearly.  It  is 
doubtful  that  we  can  complete  the  current  school  year  should  there  be  any  sig- 
ni /leant  decrease  in  the.se  .ser vi«?s. 

It  should  be  pointed  ont  that  the  funds  which  are  derived  from  P.L,  874  are 
a.ssigned  each  year  to  basic  edncational  purposes.  There  are  no  ''frills"  in  this 
school  syjstem.  W(i  have  an  adjusted  assessed  valuation  of  $7,205,085.64  which  is 
far  below  avt^rage  in  the  State  of  Indiana  for  school  districts  of  our  student 
enrollment. 

The  enclo.se<l  may  and  Data  Slnn^t  provide  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  scope 
of  our  problem.  Approximately  52.007.15  acres  of  land  were  taken  from  our  tax 
roles  when  the  process  of  federal  acquisition  was  ctunplet.ed  in  11>42. 18,508.00  of 
tlie  total'  were  talcen  from  Brown  Township  and  21,128.59  acres  of  the  total  were 
taken  from  MeCamerou  Township.  It  is  clear  that  our  ability  to  raise  taxes 
locally  is  severely  hampered  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  our  adjusted  assessed 
valuati-fm  is  limited  to  i?7,255»C85.(K>. 

We  have  recently  been  notified  by  H.E.W.  that  there  is  no  funding  available 
for  category  **B"  pu]iils.  Under  these  circumstances  this  school  corp(;ration  will 
lo.se  funds  for  5(M  students  who  normally  qualifyy  under  r.h.  S74.  I'm  sure  yon 
begin  to  see  the  severity  of  the  situation.  Our  support  1ms  been  removed  and  we 
do  not  liave  the  tax  base  necessary  to  provide  the  diHerence. 
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We  ,'jre  requesting  that  you  suggest  further  study  in  this  area  prior  to  a  anal 
(leternr.nation  on  P.L.  874.  A  community's  ahility  to  raise  money  locjilly  should 
recoive  consideratiou  before  adjustments  are  made. 

Thank  you  for  your  time.  We  will  appreciate  any  assistance  that  you  can  give 
us  on  this  matter. 

Kespectfully  y')Urs, 

Dr.  Tracy  Dust. 
Superintendent  of  «S*cftoo?v, 


MinwKST  City-Dkl  City  Schools. 

Midwest  City.  Okla„  March  5,  J07.1 

Hon.  ^.^RL  D.  PiCRKINS. 

VUuirmun,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
r'.S'.  JInuHc  of  RcprcseyitofivC'St 
Wn.^hinoto7},  D.C. 

DiJAU  Mr.  Chair^[.vn  :  I  am  .7.  K.  Suttou,  SuperinteiuUmt  of  tlie  Midwest  Tity- 
Del  City  Schools,  Independeut  School  District  No.  02,  Oklahoma  County.  Okla- 
houia,  and  the  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Association  of  School  Impact  Services, 
known  US  OASIS,  a  state  organization  composed  of  impact  aid  schools  in  Okhi- 
lioma  consisting  of  some  350  school  districts.  Section  Two  scliools  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  total. 

May  1  take  this  nutans  of  informing  you  of  the  importance  of  Public  Law  S74 
to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

There  are  in  average  daily  attendance  O.S-JO  Category  "A"  students.  12.-J10 
Military  -'B"  students,  l.I^Oti  Indian  students  and  :^o.0(>2  Civilian  students 
ill  the  State  o:  Oklalioma.  Oklahoma's  entitlement,  based  on  the  FY  72  appro- 
priation lull  and  using  the  ratio  of  100%,  0(>%  and  73%,  is  ,^11,483,424.40.  Operat- 
ing as  we  have  this  year  \nuler  the  continuing  resolution  which  expired  Feb- 
ruary 2S.  Oklahouia  could  lo.se  foi*  Civilian  'MV  children  Ji54,270,773.(iO.  excluding 
the  iiardship  clause  as  reported  in  the  FY  73  budget.  If  we  excluded,  as  per 
the  budget  request  for  FY  74,  all  **B"  children  and  fund  the  "A"  children  at  100% 
thro!igh  revenue  sharing,  Oklahonm  would  lose  i}57,2S4.1()0.(>0,  phis  the  loss  in? 
the  a(hninistration  of  revenue  slmring.  If  this  were  converted  to  a  loss  of  teacliers 
in  Oklahonm  at  an  average  salary  of  lj;7.800  per  yaar,  it  would  \nean  that  1)20 
teachers  could  not  be  employed  for  the  1073-74  .school  term. 

When  an  analysis  I.,  made  of  the  four  major  federal  installations  in  Okla- 
homa, u.sing  average  daily  attendance  for  tlie  students,  we  liud  that  Tinker 
yield  involves  105  school  systems  with  15.^41  Civilian  children  nud  1.307 
Military  'Ti*'  children;  Ft.  Still  20  school  .systems  with  3,205  Civilian  **IV*  chil- 
dren and  5.774  .^lilifary  "H"  students ;  AUu.s  Air  Force  Ba.se  li)  school  systems 
with  5.s()  Civilian  'U"  children  and  1.251  Military  "IV  children;  and  Vance 
Air  Force  Base  involves  10  schools  with  802  Civilian  *'IV'  students  and  278 
Military  *'B**  students.  A  sunnuary  of  these  four  installations  alone  shows  an 
involvement  of  103  school  districts  with  20.0i)4  Civilian  students  and  8,010 
.Alilitary  *'R'*  students  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Calculating  the  Civilian  **B'*  and  the  Military  "B"  at  25%  of  the  uationnl 
average,  or  8215.07.  and  taking  73%  of  this  as  provided  in  the  appropriation  lull 
for  FY  72.  the  loss  of  these  four  installations  would  he  $4,500,550.57. 

'J'his  I  feel  clearly  points  out  the  need  for  the  continuation  of  Pnhli(!  Law 
874.  Ou(»  can  readily  see  that  tliis  loss  would  place  a  financial  crisis  on  tiie 
impacted  schools  of  Oklahoma.  There  are  .several  possible  ways  by  v/hicli  this 
loss  could  be  partially  alleviated,  hut  should  this  become  necessary  there  wouhl 
[je  great  damage  to  the  education  of  the  school  cliildren  served  by  impact  school 
districts.  Some  pt)ssible  alternatives  are  as  fellows : 

1.  Heduction  of  staff,  resulting  in  higher  impil-teacher  ratio,  which  immedi- 
ately places  these  districts  in  conflict  with  the  Oklahoma  statutes  rc(piiring  a 
certain  pupil-teacher  ratio  for  FY  74  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  would  be  regressive  rather  than  progressive. 
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2.  Kli  mi  nation  of  iJi-ognuiis  vital  to  Dio  oduciiUin  (if  ih  >se  ^jroiUly  in  ikmmI, 
stidi  as  Vocational-Education  courses,  Si)ecial  Kd  neat  ion  courses,  jerli  flu*  ra- 
pists, oleuiriitary  physical  educatioji.  vocal  uui-sic,  oic. 

Short  tcnn  school  with  an  additional  loss  ol:  state  funds  rosultin^^  fn»in 
iu>r  incctinj^  the  state  recjuircnuMit  of  375  days  tau^'ht. 

4.  Reduction  in  transportation  for  the  children. 

o.  Ke<luction  in  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for  an  adeiiuale  educaticmal 
l)rogram. 

It  is  njy  (contention  that  Vh  87-J  and  I'L  SI.'  wore  passed  hy  (^oiiirress  jil'tor 
a  Coiiiiressional  study  which  provided  funds  for  scliool  districts  l)ecanse  of  the 
hurden  phi ced  upon  those  districts  hy  federal  installations  or  iion-taxahle  federal 
l)roperty.  I  do  not  feel  that  times  have  changed  this  commitment.  This  is  u 
federal  oblij^ntion  and  should  he  met  by  the  federal  government.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  federal  government  will  be  refusing  to  jneet  its  moral  obligation  to  these 
students. 

Most  private  industries  meet  their  financial  obligations  to  the  .school  district 
in  which  they  are  located  and  many  did  prif)r  to  the  hegiiniins  '>f  IM..  .S74  in 
1J)50.  They  are  still  meet  their  obligations  to  the  schools  today.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  Category  **B"  there  becomes  a  wider  difference  in  the  educational  oji: 
portunities  for  impact  area  schools  and  those  financed  with  the  aid  of  private 
industry, 

Attached  herewith  is  a  brealvdown  of  the  loss  to  Oklalioma  by  Congressional 
Di.slricts,  exehiding  the  hardship  clause  in  FY  73  budget  n^quest.  This  report 
shows  the  millage  required  to  offset  the  loss  of  impact  aid  funds  and  in  most 
cases  this  would  he  impossible  because  of  the  constitutional  limitations  provided 
in  Oklahonm.  Most  of  these  districts  now  vote  the  maximuni  millage  allowed  by 
law. 

Additional  justification  data  is  also  attached  showing  the  comparison  of  iiri- 
vate  industry  and  federal  installations  and  Indian  land  as  opposed  to  private 
land. 

Al.so  attached  is  data  of  the  OASIS  otBcers'  .school  districts  (Midwest  City- 
Del  City,  Lawtou  and  Moore)  and  also  the  AUus  Public  Schools  served  }>y  tlx* 
Altus  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Enid  Public  Schools  served  by  Vance  Air  Force 
liase  as  compared  to  the  state  and  national  averages  where  applicable  and  al.so 
four  comparable  schools  with  private  industry  or  high  property  valuation.  Rart- 
lesville  has  the  advantage  of  the  Phillips  Oil  Company  General  OiTices.  Ponca 
City  has  the  Conoco  Oil  Company.  Tulsa  has  many  tax-paying  industries  and 
Putnam  City  has  a  very  expensive  residential  area.  You  can  readily  see  the 
necessity  for  continuing  to  support  impact  schools  or  destroy  their  educational 
programs. 
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1  am  attaching  a  l)oii(l  brochure  of  the  Midwest  City-Del  Cit.v  i>cho(.>l  S.vsleiri 
wliich  shows  that  this  school  district  is  curreutly  huiisiiij;  some  students 
in  Ui.'i  wooden  army  barracks.  After  the  completion  of  the  construetiun  voted 
in  the  bond  election  of  November  14,  li)72,  82  temporary  wooden  barracks  will 
still  be  in  use  in  our  school  district. 

If  Category  "B"  is  not  funded  for  YX  74,  the  Midwest  City-Del  City  Selnjol 
System  would  lose  approximately  a  million  dollars.  To  partially  olTset  tliis  loss, 
some  alternatives  must  be  found.  These  would  by  necessity  come  from  the 
areas  indicated  below : 

1.  Staff  reduction  by  approximately  one  hundred  certified  porsomieb 

2.  Reduction  in  Health  Services,  including  Speech  Therapists,  Nurses,  mid 
teachers  for  liard  of  hearing  classes. 

li.  Elementary  special  reading  programs,  so  liadly  needed  in  euUurally  de- 
prived areas,  could  be  greatly  reduced  and  these  teachers  placed  in  regular 
classrooms. 

4.  Vocal  music  and  physical  education  in  the  elementary  schools  eould  Ijc 
eliminated. 

5.  There  could  be  no  new  Special  Education  programs  added  f>)r  tlie  l!J73-74 
.school  terms. 

0.  Professional  trips  for  administrators  and  teachers  could  i>e  eiimii:Ml<'d. 
7.  All  academic  and  vocational  education  chisses  that  do  not  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  seventeen  could  be  eliminated. 
S.  No  additional  administrative  personnel  could  be  employed. 
0.  Reduction  in  non-certified  personnel. 

10.  Expenditures  for  equipment  and  supplies  could  he  reduced  to  tlie  bare 
essentials. 

There  are  otlier  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  loss  of  all  or  part  of 
these  alternatives  would  greatly  affect  the  (iuality  of  education  now  oftVred  by 
the  Midwest  City-Del  City  Schools. 

Since  Oklahoma  statutes  require  that  faculties  must  be  determined  and  selected 
no  later  than  April  10,  1973,  and  since  there  is  no  appropriation  bill  for  11)78 
and  if  there  is  no  appropriation  bill  for  1974  prior  to  April  10.  I  recommend  that 
Congres.s  assume  the  responsiliility  to  fund  impact  districts  at  the  level  of  no  less 
than  the  1972  appropriation  bill  in  order  that  these  school  districts  may  meet 
their  financial  obligations  which  are  already  committed  for  FY  197 J3  and  must  b* 
committed  by  April  10, 1973,  for  FY  1974. 

The  OASIS  organization  in  Oklahoma  stands  ready  to  help  you  and  your 
committee  in  any  way  to  insure  that  Public  Law  S74  is  continued. 
Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Sutton,  Siiperinicndcnt, 

Enclosures. 
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ATTACHMENT  NO.  2 


IMPACT  AID  -  "A"  CATEGORY 

SONS  ANO  OAUGHTERS  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEI.  WHO  LIVE  ANO  WORK  ON  FEOERAL  PROPERTY 


PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


PROPERTY 
TAX  ON  HOMES 
LOCATEO  ON 
INOUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 
IPAIO  FOR  BY 
THE  INOUSTRY) 


PROPERTY 
TAX 
ON 

INOUSTRIAL 
FACILITY 


MILITARY 
INSTALLATION 


IMPACT  AlO 
REVENUE  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAX 
FREE  HOMES 
LOCATEO  ON 
FEOERAL 
PROPERTY 


IMPACT  AlO 
REVENUE 
IN  LIEU 
OF 
TAX  FREE 
FEOERAL 
INSTALLATION 


ATTACHMENT  NO.  2 


IMPACT  AID  -  "B"  CATEGORY 

SONS  ANO  OAUGHTERS  OF  MILITARY  ANO  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  WHO  LIVE  OFF  ANO  WORK  ON  FEOERAL  PROPERTY 


PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


MILITARY 
INSTALLATION 


PROPERTY 

TAX 
TO  SUPPORT 
SCHOOLS 


PROPERTY 

TAX 
ON  HOMES 
LOCATEO 
IN  THE 
COMMUNITY 


PROPERTY 
TAX 
ON 

INOUSTRIAL 
FACILITY 


PROPERTY 

TAX 
ON  HOMES 
LOCATEO 
IN  THE 
COMMUNITY 


IMPACT  AlO 
REVENUE 
IN  LIEU 
OF 
TAX  FREE 
FEOERAL 
INSTALLATION 
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ATTACHHEKT  NO.  .3 
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Statement  of  J.  M.  Hankb,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ysleta  Independent 
School  Distbict,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  am  J.  M.  Hanks,  superintend^ 
ent  of  Schools,  Ysleta  Independent  School  Dibcrict,  El  Paso,  Texas.  This  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  present  for  the  record  in  behalf  of  my  own  school  district 
and  as  chairman  of  the  federally  impacted  area  school  districts  of  Texas. 

As  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  HR  69,  now  being 
considered  for  passage,  would  provide  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  continuation  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815  for  five  years. 
In  addressing  my  comments  to  the  ESEA  part  of  HR  69,  I  would  like  to  urge 
approval  to  this  section  of  the  bill.  Also  I  would  like  to  request  HR  69  approval 
to  extend  PL  874  and  815  as  they  are  written  and  to  stress  the  need  for  full  fund- 
ing of  this  legislation.  The  following  pertinent  information  concerns  my  home 
district  first  and  then  all  impacted  area  school  districts  in  the  state. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  guidelines  now  being  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  making  payments  of  impacted  area  en- 
titlements for  1972-73  are  being  considered  by  some  legislators  as  the  basis  for  new 
legislation  to  meet  the  federal  government's  obligation  to  impacted  area  school 
districts.  If  this  is  true,  I  would  say  that  this  type  of  legislation  to  replace  PL 
874  and  815  would  mean  disaster  for  school  systems  heavily  impacted  by  fed- 
eral students.  For  instance,  according  to  estimates  in  the  application  for  1972- 
73,  the  Ysleta  Independent  School  District  would  receive  about  20%  of  its  entitle- 
ment due  from  the  federal  government.  Based  on  a  current  membership  of  36,679 
students,  estimates  show  that  7275  of  ;these,  or  approximately  20%,  will  fall  in  the 
Section  3(b)  category. 

Also  estimates  indicate  that  by  the  opening  of  next  school  year  this  district 
will  enroll  approximately  2200  Section  3(c)  students  moving  from  other  school 
districts  into  new  tax-exempt  public  housing  units  located  in  the  Ysleta  Independ- 
ent School  District,  The  federal  government  should  make  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  these  students,  who  are  classified  as  3(c)  under  PL  874.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  no  Section  3(c)  entitlements  are  paid  until  all  entitlement  for  Sections 
3(a)  and  3(b)  have  been  paid,  except  by  a  special  appropriation,  and  no  funds 
have  been  available  for  this  section.  It  is  my  hope  that  Section  3(c)  will  be 
retained  in  the  law  and  funded  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  in  the  bill  at  pres-  ^ 
ent ;  that  is,  payments  should  first  be  made  for  3(a)  and  3(b),  but  the  appropria- 
tion should  be  large  enough  to  cover  Section  3(c),  since  it  is  a  part  of  the  law. 

The  Ysleta  Independent  School  District  is  one  of  the  more  heavily  impacted  \ 
districts  -in  its  area  receiving  aid  under  PL  874.  Among  the  4737  students  in 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1951-52,  a  total  of  728,  or  15%,  were 
federally  connected.  Currently  the  impact  of  federal  student  in  this  district, 
excluding  Section  3(c),  is  7275,  or  approximately  20%  of  the  membership  of 
36,679,  while  the  estimated  entitlement  for  all  sections  under  PL  874,  exclud-  ^ 
ing  3(c),  is  approximately  9%  of  the  current  budget  The  impact  of  federal  stu- 
dents has  increased  not  only  in  number  but  percentagewise  as  well  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  shows  that  the  financial  burden  was  not  restricted  to  the 
initial  impact  but  is  a  continuing  burden  to  the  district- 
Based  on  data  from  the  school  year  1971-72,  the  estimated  entitlement  in  Texas 
for  3(b)  students  is  approximately  $31,210,959.  However,  it  is  currently  estimated 
that  these  entitlements  are  about  $44,000,000.  Under  guidelines  now  in  force  by 
HEW,  thiy  payment  would  be  reduced  to  $7,802,739  for  1972-73,  a  loss  to  impacted 
area  schools  of  $23,408,220  due  them  by  the  federal  government.  This  figure  was 
arrived  at  by  establishing  only  a  25%  payment  for  3(b)  entitlements,  since  the 
present  guidelines  designate  payment  for  only  the  3(b)  students  whose  parents 
are  members  of  the  uniformed  services.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  category 
would  include  25%  of  all  3(b)  entitlements.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  guide- 
lines call  for  payment  of  100%  entitlements  for  3(a)  students. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that  before  PL  874  was  enacted,  a  jjtudy 
was  made  by  a  congressional  committee  to  determine  the  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  to  the  local  school  district  with,  reference  to  students  now  classified 
as  3(a),  whose  parents  were  stationed  and/or  worked  on  federal  property  and 
also  lived  on  federal  property,  and  to  students  now  classified  as  3(b),  whose 
parents  were  stationed  on  or  worked  on  federal  property  but  did  not  live  on  fed- 
eral property.  It  was  determined  that  about  50%  of  all  school  taxes  are  paid  on 
homes  and  50%  on  other  property.  After  this  study  a  law  was  written  which  pro- 
vided that  a  payment  be  made  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  3(a)  students  and  one-half  this 
payment  be  made  for  3(b)  students.  This  formula  has  determined  the  base  of 
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payment  and  obligation  of  the  federal  government  for  more  than  20  years.  Thus 
it  inay  be  said  that  the  same  argument  that  justifies  payment  for  Section  3(a) 
also  justifies  payment  for  Section  3(b).  The  law  provides  that  in  case  insufficient 
funds  are  appropriated  to  pay  full  entitlements,  then  payments  for  all  categories 
are  to  be  reduced  on  the  same  percentage  basis  as  designated  in  the  law.  This 
procedure  is  not  being  followed  when  payments  for  3(a)  are  100%  and  those 
for  3(b)  only  20%  or  25%. 

In  recent  years  two  major  studies  have  been  made  of  the  impacted  area  school 
program,  the  first  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  which  made  a  report  in 
June,  1905.  In  brief,  findings  of  this  report  stated  that  financial  burdens  are 
created  for  school  districts  of  the  nature  covered  ?)y  PL  874  and  815,  that  the 
burden  may  vary  from  school  district  to  school  district,  but  that  it  is  possible 
to  determine  this  burden  as  described  in  the  acts.  It  was  further  stated  that  ti^e 
financial  burden  created  by  federal  projects  is  not  restricted  to  the  project's 
inJdal  impact  but  is  a  continuing  burden. 

The  second  study,  by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  in  December,  1969,  contains 
some  major  conclusions.  The  first  is  tliat  the  federal  government  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  program  of  school  assistance  in  federally  impacted  areas. 
The  second  is  that  the  basic  features  of  the  current  program  are  sound  and 
that  basic  mechanism  is  capable  of  providing  a  reasonable  approximation  of 
federal  impact  and  is  rather  simple  to  administer. 

If  this  committee  extends  PL  874  and  815  for  a  five  yea^^  period,  it  will  have 
shown  it  has  attempted  to  meet  an  obligation.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  extension  of  these  laws  will  be  of  no  value  if  Congress  fails  to  fund  them. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  that  impacted  area  schools 
in  Texas  face  a  grave  crisis  at  the  present  time.  Some  are  facing  an  early  closing 
this  year  for  all  students,  not  just  the  ones  federally  connected,  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  districts  have  not  been  paid  their  entitlements  in  full  as  due  them  under 
the  law  and  that  the  distribution  of  funds  available  has  not  followed  the  formula 
in  the  law.  For  more  than  20  years  this  law  has  been  pointed  to  with  pride  as 
a  piece  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  In  1950  to  meet  its  obligation  to  school 
districts  in  the  federally  impacted  areas. 

The  people  of  Texas  are  concerned  about  the  treatment  of  the  impacted  area 
schools  under  PL  874  and  815.  The  Texas  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  not 
juFit  the  PTA's  in  impacted  area  school  districts,  showed  its  concern  about  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  meet  its  obligation  to  these  heavily  burdened  school  dis- 
tricts by  passing  Resolution  20  at  the  last  state  convention.  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of  this  resolution. 

In  behalf  of  the  federally  impacted  area  school  districts  of  Texas,  I  urge  this 
committee  to  approve  HR  GO  and  all  categories  included  at  the  present  time  in 
PIj  874  and  815.  Also  let  me  stress  the  need  that  this  legislation  be  funded  at  the 
rate  required  for  each  category  and  not  for  one  category  at  the  expense  of 
another.  Continuation  of  the  impacted  area  school  program  across  this  nation 
is  necessary  to  provide  complete  education  for  children  whose  parents  move  from 
one  federal  institution  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of  filing  a  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  federally  impacted  area  schools  of  Texas.  I  sincerely  urge 
this  committee  to  paps  HR  6^)  at  an  early  date  and  work  for  full  funding  of 
PL  874  and  815  to  meet  federal  responsibility  to  thousands  of  school  children  over 
this  nation. 

RESOLirrioN  20 

SUBMITTED  IlY  :  1  5TII  DISTRICT  BOARD  OP  MANAGERS  ;  EL  PASO  CITY  COUNCIL  OP  PTAS ; 
AND  EAST  EL  PASO  CITY  COUNCIL  OF  PTAS 

AAHiereas,  just  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815,  a 
study  was  made  l)y  a  congressional  committee  to  determine  the  obligation  of  the 
federal  government  to  local  school  districts  enrolling  large  numbers  of  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  students;  those  whose  parents  were  stationed  or  worked  on  and 
also  lived  on  tax-exempt  federal  property;  also  those  whose  parents  were  sta- 
tioned or  worked  on  tax-exempt  federal  property  but  did  not  live  on  same ;  and 

AVhereas,  this  study  revealed  that  approximately  half  of  the  school  taxes 
collected  over  the  nation  w^ere  assessed  on  homes  and  the  other  half  on  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  other  property  ;  and 

AA'hereas.  following  this  study  Public  Law  874  was  passed  in  1950  to  provide 
that  a  payment  in  lieu  of  school  tiaxes  be  made  for  students  classified  as  3(a), 
whose  parents  live  in  tax-exempt  homes  located  on  federal  property  and  are  sta- 
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tinned  or  work  on  tax-exempt  federal  installations,  and  that  one  half  the  payment 
for  3(a)  be  made  for  students  classified  as  3(b),  whose  parents  are  stationed  or 
work  on  tax-exempt  federal  installations  but  do  not  live  on  federal  property,  and 
this  formula  for  payment  has  been  used  to  determine  the  obligation  of  the  federal 
government  to  school  districts  heavily  impacted  with  federally  connected  students 
for  almost  20  years ;  and 

Whereas,  under  l*ublic  I^aw  874  federal  payments  to  school  districts  for  both 
3(a)  and  3(h)  students  compensate  for  the  loss  of  school  taxes  on  homes  and 
installations  located  on  tax-exempt  federal  property,  thus  obligating  the  federal 
government  to  pay  these  entitlements  according  to  the  formula  in  the  law;  and  . 

Whereas,  an  amendment  to  Section  3  provides  for  students  designated  as  3(c), 
who  live  in  tax-exempt  public  housing,  an  entitlement  from  any  excess  funds 
remaining  after  pavnients  have  been  made  for  3(a)  and  3(b)  students;  and 

Whereas,  thousands  of  students  in  some  250  school  systems  in  Texas  now 
entitled  to  receive  payments  under  this  law  would  be  affected  by  loss  of  such 
federal  payments  in  lieu  of  school  taxes ;  and 

Whereas,  for  almost  20  years  school  districts  in  areas  heavily  impacted  with 
federally  connected  students  have  depended  on  this  federal  payment  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  budget;  and 

Whereas,  now  that  Congress,  by  falling  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
entitlements  due  school  districts  under  Public  Law  874,  has  not  met  the  obligation 
of  the  federal  government  to  thousands  of  school  systems  in  this  nation  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  this  federal  payment  by  school  systems  in  Texas  and  over 
the  nation  has  reached  a  critical  point  and  without  such  payment  these  school 
districts  located  in  federally  impacted  areas  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  type 
of  education  all  students  deserve ;  and 

Whereas,  the  congressional  study  heretofore  mentioned  also  revealed  that 
the  federal  government  had  an  obligation  to  school  districts  to  provide  construc- 
tion aid  for  the  cost  of  minimum  facilities  for  federally  connected  students  whose 
parents  lived  in  tax-exempt  homes  located  on  federal  property  and  worked  or 
were  stationed  on  tax-exempt  federal  installations,  and  an  obligation  to  provide 
one-half  the  eost  of  minimum  facilities  for  federally  connected  students  whose 
parents  worked  or  were  stationed  on  tax-exempt  federal  installations  even  though 
they  did  not  live  on  federal  property ;  and 

Whereas,  Public  Law  815  was  passed  to  provide  such  construction  aid  as  here- 
tofore mentioned ;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  not  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  pay  full  entitlement 
due  many  school  districts  under  Public  Law  815 ;  and 

Whereas,  this  loss  of  federal  funds  for  school  operation  under  Public  Law  874 
and  for  construction  of  minimum  facilities  under  Public  Law  815  would  affect 
the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  students  in  federally  impacted  school 
systems,  not  merely  by  those  students  classed  as  federally  connected ;  therefore 
he  it 

Resolved,  the  Texas  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  ask  that  the  two  United 
States  senators  from  Texas  and  all  members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  this  state  request  full  funding  of  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  S15,  that  these  laws  be  extended  before  their  expiration  date,  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  two  United  States  senators  and  all  con- 
gressmen from  Texas  and  to  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  and 
he  it  further 

Resolved,  all  local  PTA  units  and  councils  contact  the  congressman  from  their 
own  congressional  district  and  the  two  United  States  senators  from  Texas,  urging 
their  support  of  this  resolution. 


Statement  of  Clabence  J.  Gittinos,  Assistant  Stj^erintendent,  Educational 

Programs 

baltimore  oity  public  schools 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  Education  Committee: 
Urban  school  systems  receive  their  local  funding  from  the  property  tax.  More 
typically  than  not,  the  tax  base  of  urban  centers  is  either  decreasing  each  year  or 
as  the  case  in  some  few  centers,  increasing  at  a  very  minute  rate. 

Because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  public  education,  based  primarily  on  increased 
salaries  and  cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  public  school  systems  have  had  to  ask 
for  larger  budgets  each  year.  These  budgets  have  been  slashed  consistently.  Even 
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token  increases  from  one  year  to  the  next  have  had  tremendous  impact  on  the 
property  tax  of  local  subdivisions.  With  reduced  federal  funding  and  dwindling 
sources  of  local  funds,  school  systems  have  been  placed  in  jeopardy. 

On  this  basis,  it  seems  imperative  that  Public  Law  874  be  continued  and  funded 
to  the  fullest  extent  so  that  systems  so  entitled  could  receive  aid  for  A,  B,  and  C 
pupils.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Administration  proposes  to  make  funds 
available  for  '^A"  students  only  (those  living  on  federal  properties). 

Baltimore  City  has  been  entitled  to  Impact  Aid  for  **B"  "pupils  (pupils  whose 
parents  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government).  For  the  1972-73  school  year, 
this  could  mean  in  excess  of  C»600,000.  In  1973-74,  it  could  mean  in  excess  of 
$1  million.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  have  never  re- 
ceived Impact  Aid  fwnds  for  '"C"  pupils  (pupils  whose  parents  live  in  public 
housing  projects). 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  cities  with  large  federal  installations  (from 
which  the  local  subdiviBlon  does  not  receive  property  tax)  and  large  concentra- 
tions of  federally  employed  adults,  as  well  as  concentrations  of  public  housing 
projects  (from  which  local  subdivisions  receive  no  property  tax),  a  tremendous 
impact  is  placed  uiwn  the  school  system  of  that  subdivision. 

The  students  generated  as  a  result  of  these  concentrations  must  be  provided 
for  through  local  tax  sources  regardless  of  the  wealth  or  lack  of  wealth  of  a 
school  district.  The  local  property  tax  must  be  increased  to  provide  for  these 
students  in  the  absence  of  Publi'*  Law  874.  If  Public  Law  874  ceases  to  exist, 
renters  and  the  poorest  of  proi)erty  owners  will  suffer  most  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased property  tax.  Since  revenue  for  Public  Law  874  is  generated  from  the 
federal  income  tax,  it  would  seem  the  much  wiser  route  to  follow  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  the  additional  pupils  heretofore  considered  under  this  law. 

Let  me,  as  a  representative  of  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools,  seek  your 
favorable  consideration  of  a  continuance  of  Public  Law  874  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  source  for  the  support  of  pupils  present  in  a 
school  system  as  the  result  of  Federal  Government  enterprises. 


Statement  of  John  L.  Palmer,  CJoordinator  of  Administrative  Research  and 
Projections,  Arlington  Pubuo  Schools 

Subject :  Strengthening  of  P.L.  874  Impact  Aid— "B'*  Pupils  Employed  Outside 
of  School  District — If  to  be  eliminated,  add  a  Neto  Section  covering  Payment 
in  lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect  to  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Few  laws  passed  by  our  National  Ctongress  can  hope  to  cover  all  variations 
in  rationale  for  support  of  that  legislation.  However,  if  the  suburban  districts 
of  the  Washington  Metro  Area  are  to  be  sited  as  poor  examples  of  recipient  need, 
then  specific  facts  which  are  singular  to  this  area  should  and  deserve  to  be 
properly  weighted. 

Arlington  County  for  example  is  "Impacted"  chiefly  by  the  holding  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  3,170  acres  or  19.2%  of  our  total  land.  It  any  sizeable 
portion  of  this  holding  w^ere  available  for  local  taxation  it  would  yield  many 
times  the  amount  credited  under  P.L.  874. 

Therefore,  if  "B"  pupils  for  those  employed  outside  of  Arlington  were  to  be 
eliminated,  then  an  additional  Section  **D''  of  P.L.  874  should  be  added  to  the 
Law  recognizing  Federal  Property  holdings  as  a  true  "Impact"  which  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  hard  fact  for  the  years  ahead. 


.  Board  of  Education  of  Allegany  County, 

Outriberland,  Md.,  Felruary  16,  197S, 

Hon.  Carl'D.  Perkins, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  The  Board  of  Education  of  Allegany  County, 
Maryland,  requests  your  support  on  Tuesday,  Februarj»  20,  1073,  before  the 
House  Education  Committee  on  H.R.  09  to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  1973  under  P.L.  874,  Federal  Aid  to  Im- 
pacted Areas,  represents  a  loss  in  federal  iunds  of  approximately  $90,000. 
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The  property  tax  in  Allegancy  County  for  FY  1973  is  $2.80  per  $100  of  assessed 
value.  Property  is  assessed  at  about  60%  of  the  market  value.  The  school  dis- 
trict's portion  of  the  overall  rate  is  about  53%  but  we  are  dependent  on  general 
funds  and  cannot  set  our  own  tax  rate. 

Allegancy  County  cannot  claim  any  "B"  students  under  the  new  P.L.  874 
guidelines  and  has  no  "A"  students.  Therefore,  local  taxes  must  increase  by 
about  30  in  order  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  maintahi  the  programs  previously 
funded  through  Impacted  Aid. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  also  very  concerned  about  the  continuation  of 
categorical  programs  which  are  included  in  H..R  69,  and  encourage  you  to 
supix)rt  these  programs  at  the  House  Education  Committee  hearings  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Your  cooperation  and  support  are  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  W.  Hill, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Caverna  Independent  School  District, 
Cave  City-Horse  Cave^  Ky.,  February  i5, 1973. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayhurn  House  Offiee  Building^ 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  information 
I)ertaining  to  PL  874  and  request  that  this  be  a  part  of  '^testimony"  regarding 
the  hearing  on  your  bill  H,R.  69  (Impacted  Aid), 

In  our  school  district's  enrollment  of  1050  we  have  68  students  that  make  up 
our  PL  enrollment  (excluding  low  rent  housing).  Under  100%  entitlement  we 
would  receive  this  year  $18,437  and  under  the  continuing  resolution  $10,735. 

We  have  used  these  PL  874  to  employ  two  additional  elementary  teachers 
since  most  of  our  PL  874  pupils  are  in  the  elementary  school.  With  these  two 
additional  teachers  we  have  reduced  the  teacher-pupil  ration  to  24  instead  of  the 
32  ration  we  had  back  prior  to  our  participating  in  the  874  program. 

This  reduction  In  class  size  has  made  it  possible  to  do  more  individualized 
instruction  and  give  more  time  to  each  individual  student  which  is  so  very  im- 
portant for  elementary  students. 

Therefore  if  PL  874  funds  are  not  available  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  cut 
back  on  our  teaching  staff  and  have  larger  numbers  of  pupils  in  our  classes. 

Therefore  we  urge  the  continuation  of  the  PL  874  program  as  it  has  been 
funded  last  year  and  in  the  years  prior  to  that. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Dorsey,  Superintendent. 


Oak  Habbob  School  Dibtmot  201, 
Oak  Harhor,  Wdsh.,  February  16,  1973. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Cfiairmanf  U.S.  House  of  Representatives^  Committee  on  Education  and  Lahor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins;  Oak  Harbor  School  District,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash- 
ington is  a  heavy  impact  aid  school  district.  Seventy  percent  of  some  5,200 
students  are  impact  students.  The  district  is  represented  by  some  50%  miiformed 
service  and  better  than  50%  reside  in  base  housing.  I  would  like  to  pose  some 
problems  as  I  see  it 

Oak  Harbor  School  District  has  the  lowest  valuation  per  student  than  any 
school  district  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Oak  Harbor  School  District  is  providing  a  strong  educational  program  for 
impact  students  as  well  as  the  civilian  community. 

Impact  aid  for  "A**  and  "B"  students  has  been  the  distric  Ivation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  ask  a  tax  levy  in  this  district  as  the  amou:  nds  raised 

would  penalize  the  home  owners  far  and  above  the  average         v  levies  in 
neighboring  sch^l  districts  with  higher  valuations. 

Oak  Harbor  School  District  operates  an  educational  program  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  premium  programs  around  the  nation  at  some  $90.00  less  per  ^ 
student  than  the  Washington  State  average. 
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The  Board  of  Education  is  proud  of  the  educational  opportunity  afeorded 
uniform  service  personnel  as  well  as  o.f£-base  personnel.  The  district  Is  Navy 
oriented  and  makes  adjustments  in  the  budget  for  the  deployment  of  and  the 
arrival  of  new  students.  Oak  Harbor  School  District  costs  are  reflected  in  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  educational  community 
through  the  provision  of  budget  items  that  would  not  be  provided  in  a  non- 
impact school  district. 

Oak  Harbor  School  District  voted  a  $2,500,000  bond  issue  to  construct  a  new 
senior  high  school.  The  district's  maximum  effort  was  $2,500,000  by  law.  The 
district  is  making  provisions  at  this  time  to  provide  the  best  in  secondary  edu- 
cation for  all  students,  impact  and  civilian.  The  new  high  school  will  entail  an 
expenditure  of  $4,500,000  when  completed.  Ground  has  been  broken  and  con- 
struction is  under  way.  The  new  facility  of  some  135,000  square  feet  will  hou.se 
approximately  1,200  students.  Funds  voted  were  local  tax  funds.  Additional  funds 
came  from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Oak  Harbor  is  proud  of  their  Navy  neighbors  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  community  of  Oak  Harbor  and  the  State  of  Washington  can  look  with  pride 
at  the  achievments  and  the  accomplishments  of  students  who  attend  Oak  Harbor 
schools.  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  work  with  our  Navy  neighbors.  The  mutual 
respect  between  Oak  Harbor  and  the  Navy  is  a  legend. 

Oak  Harbor  School  District  asks  that  impact  funds  not  be  cut.  We  ask  that 
If  cuts  are  to  be  made  at  the  "B"  level  that  It  be  made  on  a  gradual  ten  year 
program  or  10%  per  year.  Oak  Harbor  School  District  could  not  accept  a  cut 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  still  operate  a  viable  education  program. 

I  would  ask  that  your  committee  take  a  hard  look  at  impact  aid  as  it  deliber- 
ates through  the  next  few  weeks.  Impact  aid  in  Oak  Harbor  is  tax  money.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  provide  facilities,  staft  and  program  but  we  cannot 
provide  those  funds  so  desperately  needed  to  operate  the  program. 

We  do  hope  that  you  will  take  this  testimony  into  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEBT  K,  "JoHNSEN,  Superintendent 


School  District  No.  2  of  Cabbon  County, 

Saratoga,  Wyo.,  Fehruary  16,  197S. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  "CS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  It  is  my  understanding  that  your  committee  is  holding 
a  hearing  on  February  20  on  H.R.  60.  As  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  this  hearing. 
I  thought  that  I  should  give  you  some  information  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  in  regard  to  Carbon  County  School  District  #2. 

Carbon  County  School  District  #2  was  reorganized  by  the  State  of  Wyoming 
in  January  1972.  It  includes  the  former  districts  at  Encampment,  Medicine  Bow, 
Hanna,  Saratoga  and  McFadden. 

All  of  these  former  districts  participated  in  P.L.  874  with  the  exception  of 
McFadden.  All  of  the  schools  in  the  district  have  enrollments  of  less  than  500  in 
K-12.  The  total  area  of  this  district  exceeds  4200  square  miles.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 400  students  qualified  under  P.L.  874.  The  total  school  population  is 
approximately  1450.  Our  total  budget  for  1972-73  was  $1,800,000.  Of  this,  $100,000 
was  to  come  from  P.L.  874.  In  other  words,  5.5%  of  our  budget  is  from  P.L.  874, 
while  27.5%  of  our  students  qualify  under  P.L.  874.  The  increase  in  valuation  of 
this  district  is  for  the  most  part  negated  by  the  equalization  factor  in  the  Foun- 
dation program.  The  loss  of  this  money  will  force  us  to  curtail  some  of  our 
programs,  as  we  are  at  the  limit  of  the  mill  levy  allowed  by  law  and  we  have  no 
other  place  to  go  to  replace  this  money.  Of  our  400  students  qualified  under 
P.L.  874,  25  are  3(a)  and  the  rest  are  3b2.  You  can  see  what  the  President's 
proposal  does  to  us. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  restore  these  funds  for  fiscal  1973 
and  in  the  future. 

I  wrote  Senators  Hansen  and  McGee  and  Representative  Roncalio  on  this 
matter  twice  in  January.  5)hey  have  assured  me  that  they  will  try  to  help  to 
restore  these  funds. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Roncalio.  

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Tynon, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Enid  Public  Schools, 
Enid,  Okla,,  February  16,  lOtS. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Pebkins, 

Vhainnan,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington,  D,G, 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins:  We  have  problems  in  our  school  system  relative 
to  school  finance.  This  prohlem  has  heen  increased  by  the  loss  or  anticipated 
loss  of  federal  funds. 

We  have  included  into  our  planning,  fimds  we  normally  receive  from  Impact 
Aid.  These  monies  have  permitted  us  to  employ  additional  teachers  and  help  pay 
the  additional  costs  that  have  come  to  our  school  district  because  of  a  nearby 
military  installation. 

Last  year  our  school  district  received  payments  from  Impact  Aid  totaling 
$210,297.00.  A  loss  of  all  or  part  of  these  funds  for  this  year  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  reduce  our  teaching  staff  25-30  teachers  or  cut  down  or  cut  out 
some  programs  in  order  for  us  to  survive. 

We  want  to  urge  immediate  action  to  support  the  retention  of  Impact  Aid. 
Sincerely, 

O.  T.  AuTBY,  Superintendent, 


Statement  of  Edward  M.  Powell,  Ph,D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dover,  Del. 

We  do  not  have  any  particular  housing  shortage  due  to  the  military  installa- 
tions in  our  area.  We  do  not  qualify  for  P.L.  815  in  the  district.  Our  only 
involvement  in  Impact  Area  money  is  in  the  form  of  P.L.  874.  However,  I  might 
note  that  housing  in  the  Capital  School  District  has  appreciated  at  a  fantastic 
rate  over  the  last  few  years  due  to  the  fact  that  military  personnel  do  buy 
homes  rather  quickly  on  an  emergency  basis.  This  only  creates  a  problem  for 
those  who  are  seeking  homes  and  Is  considered  a  blessing  by  those  who  own 
homes.  At  the  present  time  we  suffer  no  great  distress  due  to  lack  of  apace  as 
our  enrollment  has  been  decreasing  due  to  the  birth  control  reduction  of  students 
throughout  the  country. 

The  educational  piroblems  we  are  faced  with  is  that  a  large  share  of  our  local 
revenue  is  derived  from  P.L.  874  due  to  Type  B  students.  These  are  students 
whose  parents  are  in  the  military  who  live  in  the  community  and  whose  students 
attend  our  schools.  At  one  time  we  were  getting  $250,000  for  these  students  and 
this  In  the  last  four  years  has  dwindled  down  to  roughly  $100,000  and  with 
President  Nixon's  budget  in  this  area  for  1973-74,  It  might  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely. This  w6uld  necessitate  us  going  to  referendum  for  an  operating  tax 
increase  which  In  all  likelihood  would  be  defeated  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  recently  gone  through  a  teacher  strike  In  the  district. 

Local  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  resolve  the  problem  have  been  constant 
communication  with  our  two  United  States  Senators  and  our  United  States 
Representative  and  with  the  local  legislators  In  the  State  of  Delaware.  We  have 
gone  through  hearings  In  Washington  concerning  the  matter  and  have  con- 
tracted our  Impact  Area  lobbyist  In  Georgia  to  see  what  they  can  do  about  the 
situation  for  Impact  money  for  1973-1974.  As  I  'have  stated,  we  have  done 
nothing  locally ;  It  Is  the  feeling,  however,  that  a  referendum  would  not  pass 
at  this  time. 

Our  Congressmen  are : 
Pierre  S.  duPont,  IV 

1209  Longworth  House  OflSce  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 

3123  New  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr. 

United  States  Senate  • 

Washington,  D.C.  20510  . 

We  have  had  direct  meetings  with  all  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  Capital  School 
District  and  they  are  fully  aware,  we  feel,  of  what  the  loss  of  this  Impact  Area 
money  would  do  to  the  Capital  School  District  and  its  seven  thousand  children. 
In  past  voting  in  this  area.  Senator  Rotli  has  voted  no.  Rep.  duPont  has  voted 
yes  and  Senator  Blden  has  just  been  sworn  into  office. 
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n  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  highly  interested  in  continuing 
apact  Area  money  since  a  large  degree  of  our  local  funding  is  based  upon  this 
.source  of  revenue.  We  would  support  any  effort  to  re-establish  the  appropriation 
level  as  it  was  in  1972, 1973  and  1974. 


McLaughlin  Independent  School  District  Number  21, 

McLaughlifi  S.  Dak,,  February  26,  iJ)73. 

Mr.  Carl  Perkins, 

Congress  of  the  United  States^ 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Educatioyi  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  I  tliank  you  for  your  form  letter  of  February  21,  1073. 
I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  I  attended  the  session  on  Tuesday,  February  20th, 
1973  and  was  very  pleased  ivith  much  of  the  testimony.  I  only  wished  I  had 
known  the  procedure  for  getting  to  testify  and  1  would  have  given  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  many  schools  in  S.D.  The  Superintendent  from  Mcintosh,  S.D. 
Mr.  Sage  and  myself  were  at  tlie  meeting. 

One  of  the  things  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  fail  to  realize 
is  that  the  situation  in  many  states  is  somewliat  different  from  our  own.  AVe  have 
many  lndian.s  living  in  Public  housing  in 'our  communiry  and  these  people  do  not 
help  to  pay  any  property  taxes  and  all  three  housing  projects  are  outside  the 
city  limits  and  we  cannot  tax  any  of  this  federal  property.  We  are  fine  with  the 
3A  children,  but  we  will  be  losing  much  revenue  on  account  of  the  three  B  I's 
and  2's. 

I  want  to  say  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  '^">u  tiandled  this 
hearing  and  it  was  a  fine  experience  for  me  to  be  there,  and  \^  v<ji  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

W.  O.  RoRVio,  Superintendent, 


Lauderdale  County  School  System, 

Meridian,  Miss,,  February  22, 197S, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education,  and  Lal)or, 

Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Mb.  Perkins  :  This  letter  is  to  encourage  you  to  continue  P.L.  874,  for 
"A"  and  "B"  students. 

We  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  recent  suggestions  of  tlie  Admlnlsti^n- 
tion  to  discontinue  this  program.  Our  concern  is  not  without  justification.  Of  tJie 
approximately  900  students  we  have  under  P.L.  874  more  than  G0%  live  off  gov- 
ernment property.  To  add  to  the  problem,  we  were  forced  to  add  another  bus  for 
the  transportation  of  these  students  at  an  initial  cost  of  more  than  $14,000.  Our 
system  is  simply  too  small  and  our  local  tax  structure  too  inadequate  to  assume 
such  a  financial  burden. 

Please  know  that  we  will  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  in  developing 
specific  justification  for  tlie  continuation  of  P.L.  874  *'A"  and  **B'». 

Again,  thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  interest  in  this  country's  educational 
effo'rts. 

Cordially  yours, 

Douglas  Little,  Superintendent, 


Camden  County  Board  of  Education, 

Camden,  N,C,,  February  26,  lOtS, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning  the  continuation 
of  P.L.  874  Impact  Aid  funds  to  public  schools.  I  support  some  type  of  funding 
program  which  will  equaliv;e  the  resources  of  school  system  supporting  children, 
whose  parents  are  engaged  in  Federal  employment  I^Iany  of  these  families  pro- 
vide very  little  support  for  public  schools  in  the  county  in  which  they  reside. 
Consequently,  a  greater  burden  is  realized  at  the  local  level. 
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I  favor  Impact  Aid  fundii^g  or  any  other  general  aid  program  which  provides 
funds  so  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  public  education  in  some  counties.  We 
do  not  toant  more  categorical  aid  programs,  PX,  874  funds  supplement  our  cur- 
rent expense  budget  and  provide  resources  for  programs  we  need  and  want — 
programs  which  we  at  the  local  level  havo  determined  are  most  effective. 

Camden  County  receives  approximately  $25,000  In  P.L.  874  funds  annually.  We 
enroll  1475  students  and  receive  approximately  $100,000  In  local  current  expense 
advalorem  taxes.  So  you  see  that  RL,  874  funds  are  necessary  and  vital  to  our 
operation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  L.  Beaman,  Stiperiniendent. 


Pacific  Gbove  Unified  School  Distbict, 

Pacific  Grave,  Calif. y  February  23, 1973. 

Hon.  Cabl  D,  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  U,S,  Rouse  of  Representatives t 
WashUiffton,  D.C, 

Dear  Mb.  Perkins  :  The  Pacific  Grove  Unified  School  District  has  a  reputation 
for  a  good  Instructional  program  with  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dents. Community  support  for  the  school  district  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
last  two  tax  override  elections  have  been  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  voters, 
even  though  the  district  tax  rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  tlie  county.  A  substantial 
iwrtlon  of  the  districts  Income  has  been  from  ESB)A  and  PL  874  funds. 

The  district's  budget  for  107^73  Is  In  excess  of  $4,000,000  with  reserves  of 
only  $186,000  (a  reserve  considered  to  be  dangerously  low  by  the  Certified  Public 
Accountant  performing  the  state  required  annual  audit).  The  recently  announced 
9%  cutback  In  current  year  ESEA  funding  programs  and  the  holding  back  of 
authorized  PL  874  funds  by  the  Nixon  administration  has  caused  the  already 
low  reserves  to  be  decreased.  As  of  June  1973  the  reserves  will  total  approximately 
$89,000. 

Teachers'  salaries  In  the  district  are  well  below  the  median  of  districts  of  sim- 
ilar size  and  wealth  per  pupil.  The  complete  elimination  of  3  B  pupils  and  the 
PL  874  funding  program  will  be  disastrous.  The  eUmlnation  or  cutback  of  ESEA 
programs  will  deprive  tlie  most  needy  pupils  In  our  district. 

Recently  the  state  of  California  adopted  a  bill  which  was  widely  acclaimed  to 
be  the  answer  to  a  long  standing  problem  of  financing  California  schools.  In  this 
district  the  cutback  in  PL  874  funds  will  be  greater  than  the  new  money  provided 
by  this  state  legislation.  California  school  districts  not  affected  by  federal  Impact 
will  have  increased  incomes  in  1973-74  due  to  the  state  legislation.  This  district 
and  others,  depending  for  so  long  on  PL  874,  will  suffer  an  Income  reduction. 
The  nonlmpacted  districts  will  be  able  to  grant  cost  of  living  raises  to  employees. 
This  district  and  others  depending  on  PL  874  will  grant  no  cost  of  living  raises 
or  grant  below  the  cost  of  living  raises  or  cut  programs  or  some  combination 
thereof. 

Congress  must  somehow  reverse  the  President's  decision  to  impound  funds 
voted  by  Congress.  Citizens  have  the  right  to  programs  which  depend  upon  funds 
authorized  by  their  elected  representatives.  Congress  must  restore  ESEA  and  PL 
874  funding.  Arguments  against  PL  874  should  be  dispelled  by  the  Battelle  Report 

Your  continued  courageous  support  for  good  educational  programs  is  urgently 
requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Troy  B.  Bbamlett,  Superintendent, 


Bloominoton  Public  Schools, 
Independent  School  Distbict  No.  271, 
Bloomingtony  Minn.,  February  22y  197S» 

Congressman  Carl  Pebkins, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Congress  of  United  States^  Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Conobessman  Pebkins:  During  the  past  few  yeais  you  have  frequently 
surveyed  school  administration  throughout  the  country  concerning  various  fed- 
eral programs  in  education.  I  would  at  this  time  like  to  bring  my  personal  concern 
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for  your  support  of  H.R.  69.  The  public  schools  need  sustained  financial  support 
until  such  time  as  a  new  comprehensive  legislative  program  for  general  support 
to  education  can  be  enacted.  Simply  cutting  off  all  existing  federal  categorical 
aids  solves  nothing  and  certainly  not  the  problem  of  budget.  The  damage  done 
to  projected  programs  through  June  30  of  1074  would  be  disastrous.  There  is 
a  national  responsibility  that  once  federal  aid  programs  in  education  have  started 
they  should  not  be  suddenly  cut  without  at  least  one  year's  advanced  notice  to 
allow  local  systems  to  readjust  those  programs.  H.R.  69  would  grant  continuance 
until  a  new  federal  revenue  sharing  basis  for  education  can  be  thoroughly  devel- 
opwl  in  time  for  the  1974-75  school  and  fiscal  years. 

Bloomington  public  schools  received  $122,000  of  Impact  P.L.  874  aid  in  1972 
for  860  students  whose  parents  work  on  federal  property.  Our  district  spent 
$900,000  educating  those  youngsters.  Businesses  support  public  education  through 
taxation.  Federal  government  property  does  not  pay  its  share  of  support  in  this 
respect. 

Your  prestige  and  sense  of  responsibility  to  serving  all  of  America's  children 
through  good  schools  and  programs  are  the  marks  of  statemanship.  Hopefully 
Minnesota's  Congressional  Representatives  join  you  in  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Vinatieri,  Director  of  Special  Programs. 


Bethel  Park  School  District, 
Bethel  Park,  Pa.j  February  22^  1973. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Ghainnan^  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Congressman  Perkins:  On  February  20,  1073,  one  of  my  assist- 
ants, Mr.  Thomas  E.  Gray,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Impacted  Aid  Program  in  our 
school  district,  and  I  sat  in  on  the  hearing  you  conducted  on  House  Bill  69. 

We  were  very  favorable  impressed  with  the  way  you  and  your  committee  con- 
ducted the  hearing  and  commend  you  highly  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion for  our  young  people. 

Bethel  Park  is  a  bedroom  community  suburb  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  is 
considered  as  a  favorable  place  to  live.  It  is  within  easy  commuting  distances 
from  a  number  of  Federal  installations  and  therefore  have  many  government 
employees  residing  in  the  commmiity. 

The  Bethel  Park  School  District  has  been  receiving  aid  for  '^B"  category 
children  for  five  years.  This  aid,  while  amounting  to  less  than  1%  of  our  annual 
budgets,  has  kept  our  real  estate  tax  lower  by  approximately  one  mill  each  year. 
The  attached  sheets  of  information  project  accurately  the  statistics  of  Impacted 
Aid  to  this  district  and  show  that  even  with  category  *'B"  aid,  the  costs  for 
educating  these  students  is  much  higher  than  the  aid  received. 

I  urge  your  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  and  especially  for  Federal 
aid  where  it  provides  benefits  directly  to  children.  We  support  you  and  are 
always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  S.  Spence,  8uperintende7it. 

Enclosures. 

Evidence  Offered  in  Support  of  Federal  Aid  to  Impacted  School  as  Provided 
Under  Public  Law  #874 

In  the  Statistical  Addendum  attached,  pertinent  data  has  been  extracted  from 
the  financial  statements  of  the  School  District.  The  five-year  history  (1968-69 
through  1972-73)  is  included.  From  these  statistics,  the  following  conclusions 
are  obvious: 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  from  Federal-Employed  Families  increased  from  4.9% 
of  total  enrollment  to  5.3%  of  total  enrollment. 

2.  Local  effort  in  terms  of  real  estate  revenue  derived  from  the  homes  of  Fed- 
eral-Employed pupils  increased  173%  (from  $S^6,448  to  $97,637). 

3.  The  cost  of  educating  these  pupils  (computed  by  extending  the  number  of 
pupils  times  total  expenditure  per  pupil)  has  increased  1657^  (from  $334,340  to 
$552,449).  Note  how  this  compares  with  revenue  received  under  number  two 
above. 
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4.  The  amount  of  Federal  Aid  has  increased  by  156%  (from  $55,080  to  $86,000), 
Federal  Aid  has  not  kept  pace  with  local  effort.  Federal  Aid  has  not  kept  pace 
with  rising  costs  of  educatnig  these  pupils. 

5.  The  478  pupils  of  this  classification  for  1972-73  school  year,  if  housed  on  the 
basis  of  30  pupils  per  room,  represent  10  rooms  of  housing  plus  capital  equip- 
ment Thi.s  is  equivalent  to  one  additional  school  building  which  costs  the  district 
from  $250,000  to  $300,000  each  year  in  Building  Authority  Rental.  Staffing  would 
require  20,  or  more,  persons  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $175,000  a  year  for  a  total 
of  $475,000. 

6.  These  478  pupils,  of  which  some  12%  (325)  are  transported,  represent  six 
bus  trips  requiring  the  services  of  2  buses  at  a  cost  of  $8,400. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  the  basic  cost  element  which  illustrates  (rather 
than  totalize)  costs  of  educating  pupils  from  Federally-Employed  Families.  We 
believe  these  demonstrate  conclusively  tliat  this  classificaton  of  pupils  does 
represent  a  substantial  financial  burden  upon  the  local  district.  We  believe  that 
these  costs,  in  an  expanding  school  district  such  as  Bethel  Park,  are  a  much 
heavier  burden  than  in  a  static  school  district. 

STATISTICAL  ADDENDUM--PUPILS  OF  FEDERAL-EMPLOYED  FAMILIES  (EXPENDITURES) 


Enrollment 


Total 


Cost  of  impacted  students 


With  SNithout 

Total       Impacted       Per  pupil       Impacted    impacted  aid     impacted  aid 


Years: 

1968-  69   7,928 

1969-  70   8,160 

1970-  71   8,498 

1971- 72   8,744 

1972- 73   9,062 


388 
487 
506 
464 
478 


$861.70 
915.62 
1,051.69 
1,038.98 
1,155.75 


$334,340 
445,907 
532,155 
482, 087 
552,449 


$334,340 
445,907 
532,155 
482,087 
552,499 


$389,420 
512, 595 
600,906 
551,403 
638,449 


SiBTEBS  Public  Schools,  District  No.  6, 

Sisters,  Oreg,,  February  197S, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins  :  As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Oregon  State  Legislature 
is  presently  considering  a  tax  bill  vvJiich  will  relieve  the  local  property  owners 
of  the  nmjor  share  of  educational  expenses  in  our  state.  As  a  result,  some  small 
school  districts  will  suffer  from  this  bill  because  of  its  per  pupil  expenditure 
limitation.  As  an  example,  our  school  district  now  spends  around  $1,230.00  per 
pupil  for  education.  Under  the  new  tax  bill,  this  expenditure  will  be  limited  in 
future  years  to  $1,200.00  per  pupil.  With  all  sources  of  revenue  to  the  school 
district  remaining  equal,  this  school  district  could  continue  to  operate.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  Public  Law  874  funds  for  our  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
lands,  our  per  pupil  costs  would  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  have 
to  consider  consolidation  (the  nearest  adjacent  school  district  is  more  than  20 
miles  distant). 

In  short,  this  district,  for  one,  is  very  much  dependent  on  Public  Law  874 
revenue.  Should  any  cutbacks  in  this  law  become  a  reality,  we  would  have  to 
consider  several  drastic  alternatives.  I  urge  your  committee  to  carefully  examine 
all  implications  of  a  cutback  in  Public  Law  874  before  taking  action. 
Sincerely, 

Homer  Kearns,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent, 


Columbus  Public  Schools, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  21, 1913, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,0> 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  Tlie  Columbus  Public  Schools  face  serious  finan- 
cial difficulties.  The  problems  ot  oi)erating  urban  schools  in  America  are  well 
known  to  you.  The  Columbus  schools  face  continually  rising  costs  to  maintain 
present  programs.  And  what  we  do  now  is  insufficient  to  meet  grave  needs. 
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We  urge  you  to  lend  every  effort  to  continue  aid  under  Public  Law  S74.  Theio 
Is  a  strong  rationale  for  these  funds  snd  the  needs  are  urgent. 

Sincerely,  j^^^  ^^^^ 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Orleans  CJommunity  Schools, 
Orleamtr  Ind,,  FeVruary  21, 1913, 

Hon.  Capx  D.  Perkins, 
Souse  of  Hepresentatives, 
Washingtont  D,0, 

Dear  Mk  Perkins  ;  I  would  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the  following 
information  regarding  our  school  district  as  you  act  upon  H.R.  69. 
'  This  school  year,  1972^'73,  we  anticipate  an  income  of  $9,240  from  Public  Law 
874,  B2  students,  and  $16,005  from  Title  I  ESEA.  If  these  funds  are  discontinued, 
it  would  approximate  25<J  tax  wise  in  our  budget  Since,  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly's  proposed  tax  package.  If  passed,  will  freeze  our  present  tax  levy, 
you  can  see  what  this  would  mean  to  our  school  district. 

In  spite  of  this,  I  would  favor  Nixon's  proposal  if  revenue  sharing  funds  are 
sent  directly  to  the  individual  school  districts  in  the  amount  which  would  com- 
pensate for  this  lost  revenue,  and  not  channeled  through  State  Departments  with 
a  first  chance  to  use  what  they  desire. 

Your  consideration  is  appreciated. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

John  M.  Lantis, 

Superintendent, 

North  Chicago  CJommunity  High  School, 

Board  of  Education,  District  No.  123, 

North  Chicago,  lit,  Fehruary  IG,  1973, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Coi^imittee,  House  of  RepresentatxveSj 
WashingtorifD^C, 

Dear  Representative  Perkins  :  This  communication  is  written  in  support  of 
full  appropriations  for  impacted  aid  now  under  consideration  in  Congress  as 
a  result  of  presidential  vetoes  prior  to  the  election. 

The  North  Chicago  High  School  budget  for  the  current  school  year,  including 
income  through  Federal  reimbursement  for  288  3B  civilian  students,  amounts 
to  $112,150.00.  Even  with  this  figure,  the  projected  budget  deficit  on  June  30,  1973 
will  be  $92,766.00. 

The  financial  future  of  the  districts  is  already  discouraging  and  the  elimination 
of  the  3B2  category  as  a  Federal  government  responsibility  will  be  disastrous. 
The  local  taxes  because  of  the  fairly  low  assessed  valuation  of  the  school  district 
and  the  per  pupil  state  aid  are  not  suflScient  to  carry  additional  costs  resulting 
from  Federal  impact. 

At  the  present  rate  of  income  from  all  sources,  and  spending,  at  our  current 
rate  ($150,000.00  reduction  this  past  year),  this  district  can  probably  operate 
through  the  1974r-75  school  year  but  will  then  be  dangerously  close  to  the  legal 
limit  of  Its  borrowing  ability.  It  would  then  be  a  matter  of  just  how  long  the 
new  taxes  would  enable  the  school  to  run  into  the  1975-76  school  year  before  the 
doors  would  be  closed. 

This  day  of  reckoning  could  be  delayed  if  this  Board  of  Education  decided  to 
close  its  doors  to  aU  students  other  than  those  coming  from  the  local  community. 
The  assessed  valuation  behind  each  student  would  be  raised  considerably  as  a 
result  and  this,  together  with  reduced  demands  for  new  space  and  facilities,  the 
district  could  support  its  program  without  the  uncertainty  that  comes  each  year 
when  it  is  required  to  wait  to  see  what  "amount"  will  be  allowed  us  by  Congress 
after  they  get  through  appropriating  money  for  military  and  foreign  aid. 

The  current  enrollment  of  the  school  is  1,392  students  which  includes: 

3A  pupils  ^   418 

3B1  (3B  military)  pupils   ^   25 

3B2  (3B  civilian)  pupils  ,  -  -    288 

Total  Federal  Impact  aid  pupils  .  731 
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This  district's  3B  entitlement  based  upon  50  percent  of  the  per  capita  cost 
entitlement  of  3A  students  would  be  $206,522.19.  Since  we  never  receive  full  en^ 
titlement  for  these  students,  and  in  some  years  not  even  for  3A's,  this  works  a 
hardship. 

The  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  and  the  Veteran's  Administration  Hospital 
represent  $200,000,000.00  of  assessed  valuation.  This  is  approximately  three 
times  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  rest  of  the  school  district.  An  industry  locateu 
in  our  community,  even  though  it  attracts  workers,  also  goes  on  oUr  tax  roles  and 
helps  support  the  local  government  and  schools  through  taxes. 

Studies  of  impact  aid  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  past  have  concluded 
that  impact  aid  can  be  justified  and  it  is  probably  the  best  method  yet  conceived 
for  distribution  of  Federal  dollars  for  education.  The  fact  that  members  of 
Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  view  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  in  the 
Washington,  D.O.  area  results  in  an  unfair  evaluation  of  the  program.  We  think 
we  can  make  a  strong  case  for  our  position  and  are  asking  your  support  of  3B 
civilian  students  who  attend  our  school. 

Again,  I  quote  the  President,  "American  opportunity  begins  in  the  classrooms 
of  this  nation.  When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expenses  of  governiuent,  either 
Federal,  State,  or  local,,  tiie  one  aiea  we  can't  shortchange  is  education.  Educa- 
tion is  the  area  in  which  we  must  keep  doing  everything  that  is  necessary  to  help 
achieve  the  American  Dream." 

There  are  1,392  students  in  this  integrated  school  who  have  already  felt  the 
reduction  in  the  school  program  so  necessary  for  success  today.  It  is  important, 
as  many  of  these  youngsters  are  most  in  need  of  a  good  education.  The  enrollment 
of  minority  students  has  grown  from  17  percent  to  47  percent  over  a  period  of 
seventeen  years.  Previous  figures  show  the  high  percentage  of  P.L.  874  students. 
Their  mobility  resulting  in  change  of  orders  within  the  military  quite  often  works 
a  hardship  requiring  a  higher  per  capita  cost  just  to  keep  them  up  with  other 
students. 

We  have  experienced  three  defeats  at  the  polls  in  the  past  six  months  in  our 
efforts  to  raise  taxes  to  support  a  quality  program.  Local  people  point  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  subsidizing  the  federal  government  by  providing  needed  facil- 
ities and  support  of  the  program. 

At  the  time  the  original  building  was  constructed,  P.L.  815  money  was  made 
available  to  this  district  in  the  amount  of  about  ten  percent  of  the  costs.  This 
figure  was  established  based  upon  the  percentage  of  impact  students  enrolled. 
A  review  of  .the  records  shows  that,  from  1954  to  the  present,  this  percentage 
has  grown  from  22  percent  to  52  percent.  It  is  not  difl3cult  to  see,  then,  that  this 
community  has  subsidized  the  federal  government  in  educating  and  providing 
the  space  for  the  education  of  3A  and  3B  students. 

To  broaden  our  presentation  somewhat,  but  briefly;  Congressional  District  13 
will  lose  $979,991.78  in  3B  students  revenue  while  Congressional  District  12  will 
lose  $180,854,42.  This  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  education  in  this  area. 

We  w^ould,  again,  ask  for  your  help.  Please  feel  free  to  call  me  for  further 
information  if  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  J.  Habman,  Superintendent. 


GwiNN  Abea  Community  Schools, 

ChiHnn,  Mich.,  February  20, 1973. 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Education  and  Lahor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pebkins  :  I  regret  that  time  did  not  permit  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  case  personally  to  your  committee.  However,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  again  make  known  the  situation  affecting  our  school  community. 

The  Gwinn  Area  Community  School  system  is  located  in  Marquette  County 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  official  enrollment  for  the 
1972-73  school  year  is  3,676  full  time  students  in  the  regular  day  school  program, 
plus  an  equated  full  time  membership  of  90  adults  and  part  time  students  who 
for  the  most  part  attend  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  The  district  also 
operates  a  PREP  program  on  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  enrolling  an  average 
of  50  students  per  term. 

The  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  and  is.  the  major,  source  of  pupils  in  the  sy>item. 
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The  district  contains  288  square  milep,  the  majority  consisting  of  state,  federal 
and  cut  over  forest  lands.  The  total  valuation  of  the  district  is  $14,269,286  which 
is  less  than  $9,900  of  taxable  property  behind  each  student.  Facilities  in  the 
district  consist  of  two  elementary  schools  located  on  K.  I,  Sawyer  Air  Force 
Base,  an  elementary  school  in  Skandia  and  another  in  the  village  of  Gwinn. 
Also  located  in  Gwinn  is  the  Middle  School  and  the  Gwinn  High  School.  The 
total  rated  pupil  capacity  of  all  buildings  is  3,298  which  leaves  almost  400  pupils 
in  tlie  unhoused  category. 

In  order  to  relieve  this  situation,  the  district  is  temporarily  using  eight  relo- 
ca tables  at  the  elementary  schools  and  is  on  a  staggered  schedule  at  the  Middle 
School.  Extreme  crowding  at  the  High  School  has  limited  curriculura  offerings, 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  job  entry  skills. 

Our  enrollment  at  the  time  of  September  29,  1972  Federal  Survey  was  as 


follows : 

A  uniform   2296 

A  civilian   19 

Total     2315 

Percent  of  total  enrollment   63 

B    uniform   90 

B  civilian   215 

Total  -  — —    305 

Percent  of  total  enrollment   8 

Total   impact  2,620 

Percent  of  total  enrollment   71 

Local  students  .  i  --i   982 

Tuition  ,  -   74 

Total  nonmilitary  .  ;  1,  056 

Total  enrollment—  :  -  3,  676 

Percent  of  total  enrollment  .   29 


Our  operating  budget  for  the  current  year  is  approximately  $^,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  25%  is  anticipated  from  Federal  sources,  70%  from  state  aid  and 
5%  from  local  sources.  To  maintain  tliis  budget  without  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's share  would  require  an  additional  tax  levy  of  70  mills. 

While  the  pupils  living  on  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  provide  the  greatest 
impact  to  the  district  it  should  also  be  noted  that  even  .if  this  group  were  not 
a  part  of  the  school  district  we  would  still  have  a  tax  base  of  less  than  $10,500 
per  pupil.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  over  $17,000  per  pupil  for 
the  state.  This  is  in  part  due  to  tlie  fact  that  most  of  the  civilian  and  uniform 
B  families  live  in  trailers  or  other  low  cost  housing  and  add  very  little  to  the 
local  tax  base.  Other  than  the  school  system  and  the  Air  Base,  the  district  has 
no  major  industry  or  source  of  employment. 

The  school  district  operates  a  fleet  of  19  school  buses,  17  of  which  are  assigned 
regular  runs  and  two  are  held  in  reserve  for  spares  and  special  runs.  Of  this 
number  ten  buses  are  required  to  transport  the  junior  and  Senior  High  School 
students  from  K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  The  overcrowded  conditions  in  both 
the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  have  necessitated  a  staggered  schedule  which 
also  requires  additional  busing  for  shuttle  runs,  etc.  ^  , 

A  I'ecent  State  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Michigan  concerning  its  present  sys- 
tem of  funding  education  could  have  a  side  effect  of  very  adversely  affecting  the 
three  heavily  impacted  school  systems  within  the  state.  Because  of  this  it  is 
essential  that  impact  funds  come  directly  to  the  affected  tlistrict  and  without 
a  related  reducation  in  state  aid.  We  do  not  object  to  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  but  in  the  case  of  federal  impact  we  have  a  situation  of  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  Federal  government  and  the  local  school  district.  There  is  no 
need  or  justification  for  the  intervention  of  a  third  party. 

In  summary,  the  Gwinn  Area  Community  Schools  operate  a  school  system 
which  is  highly  impacted.  70%  of  the  students  have  military  affiliation  and  an 
average  of  25%  of  our  revenues  come  from  Federal  sources.  It  -is  obvious  that 
the  operation  of  this  district  is  very  dependent  upon  the  continued  direct  Federal 
aid  to  the  school  district.  Any  attempt  to  decrease  or  divert  these  funds  would 
lead  to  drastic  curtailment  of  our  educational  program. 
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Therefore,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  support  for  the  improved  funding  of 
IMv.  874  and  815  monies  which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  highly  impacted 
school  districts.  The  Gwinn  Board  of  Education  takes  seriously  its  obligation  to 
the  comiminity,  state  and  Federal  government  to  maintain  a  program  of  quality 
education  for  the  pupils  enrolled  in  its  schools.  Your  support  in  this  endeavor  is 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Philip  Thorson,  Superintendent 


Board  of  Education, 
Marlinton,  W,  Fa.,  February  If),  1913, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Rayhum  House  Office  Building ^  Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Sir  :  This  letter  is  written  in  support  of  H.R.  69  which  will  extend  impact 
aid  (P.L.  874)  for  five  years. 

The  administration  proposal  to  end  funding  for  B  pupils  will  cause  a  loss  of 
approximately  $46,659  to  Pocahontas  County  Schools  this  year.  Our  sun-ey  of 
October  20,  1972  shows  only  27.2  A  pupils  residing  on  federal  proi)erty  while  we 
have  242.4  B  pupils  working  on  federal  property. 

Tlie  287,964  acres  owned  by  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  and  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  in  Pocahontas  County  is  larger  than  the  taxable 
acreage  (286,521)  which  is  being  assessed  at  the  maximum  permitted  by  state 
law.  Surely,  impact  aid  for  B  pupils  is  justified  in  areas  wherein  the  employer 
(federal  government)  owns  such  large  areas  of  the  school  district  but  cannot  be 
taxed  to  help  support  the  schools  of  the  children  of  its  employees. 

.The  loss  of  impact  aid  to  sparsely  i>opulated  rural  school  districts  such  as  ours 
will  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  budget 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Moore,  Superintendent^ 

Pocahontas  County  Schools, 


Rome  Public  Schools, 
Rome,  N.Y„  FeVrunry  10, 1913, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Education  and  Lahort 
Washi^igton,  D,C, 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  The  new  budget  reported  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  enacted,  will  cause  severe  economic  problems  for  the  Rome  City 
School  System. 

PL  874,  when  it  was  first  enacted,  had  as  its  basis,  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
the  education  of  children  of  government  employed  parents.  The  need  today  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater  than  when  the  bill  was  originally  introduced. 

If  total  funding  were  to  take  place  this  year,  Rome  would  have  an  entitlement 
of  $1,900,000.  But  due  to  the  president's  veto  and  the  paying  only  for  3A  pupils 
and  uniformed  **B's",  we  will  be  receiving  approximately  $1,200,000.  As  you  know, 
we  must  begin  preparing  our  budget  for  a  school  year  approximately  six  months 
in  advance.  I*m  sure  you  realize  what  economic  problems  are  caused  when  seven 
months  of  a  school  year  have  passed  and  you  are  still  concerned  about  outstand- 
ing budgeted  receipt  items. 

Rome»  according  to  the  U.S.  .Department  of  Labor  report,  is  situated  in  the 
highest  unemployment  area  for  New  York  State. 

Loss  of  these  funds  could  mean  an  increase  of  six  dollars  on  true  value  or  eight 
dollars  on  assessed  valuation.  We  have  no  means  available  to  raise  these  funds 
other  than  direct  assessment  to  our  local  taxpayer. 

I  strongly  urge  the  continuation  of  PL  874  and  PL  815^  and  that  efforts  be  taken 
to  fund  these  programs  at  100%  of  the  authorized  level. 

May  I  request  that  this  letter  be  shared  with  your  committee  and  that  it  be- 
come a  part  of  their  records. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Backer, 
Assistant  for  Research* 
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Ceockeb  District  R-2  Schools, 

Crocker,  Mo.^  February  24, 197S. 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Pbbkinb, 

Ohairmanf  Committee  on  Education  an(l  Labor, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,C, 

Deab  Sir:  This  is  regarding  the  importance  of  impact  aid,  P.L.  874,  on  our 
school  budget. 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  averaged  about  $32,000  a  year  of  impact 
money  and  with  a  teaching  staff  of  thirty  nine  this  would  average  about  |820 
per  teacher. 

Our  salaries  in  this  area  are  mucli  below  the  national  average  and  the  state 
average,  which  includes  impact  money,  and  witliout  it  our  educational  system  is 
really  going  to  suffer.  I  sincerely  hope  tliat  you  can  obtnln  the  necessary  support 
to  continue  this  program, 
.  Sincerely, 

Fabris  D.  Fobtneb, 

Superintendent, 


Randolph  County  Schools^ 
mkins,  W,  Va„  February  27, 1973. 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Pebkins, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Deab  Mr.  Pebkins  :  We  strongly  support  H.R.  69  which  will  extend  impact  aid 
to  qualifying  school  systems  another  five  years. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  end  B  pupil  participation  wonld  cost  us  this 
year  approximately  $27,000. 

Our  tax  rate  for  schools  is  being  assessed  at  a  maximum  pormitled  by  law. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result' of  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  voters  In  November, 
the  county  school  system  will  lose  more  than  $30,000  revenue  next  year  because 
personal  property  has  been  removed  from  the  assessment  base. 
Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Meadows,  Superintendent. 


North  Kingstown  School  Department, 

North  Kingston,  R.I.,  February  22, 1973. 

Hon.  Cabl  B.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ed^ication  ami  Labor,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins  :  We  wish  to  again  thank  you  for  your  deep  concern  for  the 
education  of  our  young  citizens  and  the  help  you  have  extended  in  supporting 
legislation  which  has  made  such  an  immeasurable  contribution  to  the  education 
of  this  country.  It  is  apparent  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  nation  wants  to  either 
negate  many  of  the  recent  advances  made,  or  contrary  to  pre-election  promises, 
transfer  the  Federal  contributions  to  education  to  the  local  property  taxpayer. 
It  would  appear  that  If  present  plans  persist,  both  conditions  may  prevail. 

While  concerned  with  all  the  educational  programs,  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  aid  programs.  The  Federal  budgetary  proposal  to  the 
Congress  in  eliminating  all  payments  for  the  "B"  category  pupils  is  one  that 
neither  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  nor  the  Town  of  North  Kingstown  can  afford^ 
as  it  results  in  drastic  reductions  in  Public  Law  874  allocations. 

The  population  in  North  Kingstown  for  1972-73  is  currently  7,393  pupils  (see 
IX,  page  3,  Exhibit  A).  1,981  or  26.8%  are  "A"  pupils  living  on  Federal  property ; 
1,058  or  14.3%  are  uniformed  services  living  on  private  property.  Actually,  49.0% 
of  North  Kingstown's  pupils  are  impact  pupils. 

We  in  North  Kingstown  would  concede  that  the  elimination  of  the  civilian 
employees  on  Federal  properties  but  living  on  private  property  (civilian  B's)  is 
not  unjustified.  They  basically  are  not  unlike  the  employees  of  any  other  industry, 
private  or  public,  and  contribute  their  full  share  of  property  taxes.  Civilian  em- 
ployees also  are  inclined  to  live  on  their  property  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
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Members  of  the  uniformed  services,  however,  who  Uve  on  private  property,  and 
who  are  assigned  to  the  Air  Station  or  Davisville  do  not  live  on  their  property 
(renteij  or  owned)  for  a  very  long  period.  Furthermore,  the  property  is  con- 
tinually being  occupied  by  an  impact  family  with  children.  Consequently,  the 
property  never  produces  sufficient  tax  revenues  to  pay  for  the  educational  and 
other  municipal  services. 

For  example,  a  house  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $20,000  taxed  at  $30.00 
per  thousand  would  produce  $600  in  tax  revenues,  with  60%  for  schools  ($360.00) 
and  40%  ($240.00)  for  operating  the  municipal  services.  With  two  children  in 
school  costing  $600  in  local  tax  dollars,  the  property  falls  far  short  in  paying 
its  way.  This  is  true  even  over  a  50-year  period.  The  same  home  occupied  by  a 
civilian  family  with  two  children  usually  requires  26  years  (13  years  K  through 
12  for  each  child)  of  education.  Kdueation  cost:  26  years  @  $600  equal  $15,600; 
School  tax  revenue :  50  years  @  $360  equals  $18,000.  Occupied  by  an  impact  family 
in  unformed  services  for  40  of  the  50  years,  the  following  results :  Education  cost : 
80  yeaJVj  @  $600  equals  $48,000;  School  tax  revenue:  50  years  ®  $360  equals 
$18,000;  a  net  deficit  of  $30,000. 

Impact;  aid  for  uniformed  services  living  on  private  proi)erty  in  a  community 
is  essential  if  the  community  is  to  survive  financially. 

If  North  Kingstown  were  to  lose  the  aid  to  which  it  is  entitled  for  "B"  pupils 
in  the  uniformed  services,  a  loss  of  at  least  $278,754  would  result  (Exhibit  A, 
page  3,  No.  X). 

North  Kingstown's  total  Entitlement  based  on  the  October  17  count  date  is 
currently  estimated  at  $1,389,439  (Exhibit  A,  page  2,  No.  VI) . 
The  loss  of  "B"  pupil  aid  would  result  in  several  alternatives : 

1.  A  tax  Increase  to  local  property  taxpayers  of  $1.75  ta  $2.00  per  thousand 
(an  unlikelihood  with  present  taxpayer  revolt). 

2.  A  curtailment  in  educational  programs,  a  result  being  an  inadequate 
educational  opportunity  for  all  children,  impact  pupils  as  well  as  local. 

3.  Exceedingly  large  pupil-teacher  ratios  resulting  in  lower  quality  teach- 
ing staff. 

It  is  essential  that  appropriations  continue  in  the  *'B"  category  and  be  fully 
funded  at  100%. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  taxpayer  is  the  failure  of  our  government  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  educational  facilities  (exhibit  C) , 

The  summary  on  page  3  of  Exhibit  C  illustrates  the  inequity  and  the  complete 
failure  of  the  Federal  (Government  to  assume  an  equitable  share  of  its  responsi- 
bility in  providing  facilities  for  impact  pupils.  In  the  last  ten  years  North  Kings- 
town has  spent  nearly  10  million  dollars  in  school  housing  with  less  than  a  10% 
contribution  by  Federal  government  and  a  more  than  90%  contribution  by  the 
local  and  State  governments.  The  annual  principal  and  interest  payment  on  these 
six  schools  alone  totals  $1,190,248  shared  almost  equally  between  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  Town  of  North  Kingstown  and  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  have  been,  and  are  currently,  more  tli an  keeping  their  respective 
responsibilit|ifes  to  the  children  of  local  origin  and  to  the  many  impact  families 
as  well.  The  Federal  government  has  not,  nor  is  it  maintaining  its  responsibilities 
and  now  wants  to  shirk  its  duty  even  more. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your  good  offices,  as  you  have  so  often  in 
the  past,  to  urge  botli  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  government 
to  fu'fill  its  responsibilities  and  to  citizens  and  adequately  fund  the  educational 
programs. 

Please  feel  free  to  use  any  of  my  correspondence  to  you  before  the  Congress, 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  personal  assistance  by  testifying  before  any  committee  in 
behalf  of  our  educational  needs,  do  not  hestitate  to  call  on  my  services. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Burton  Frobero,  Clerk, 
Jforth  Kingstown  School  Committee. 

Enclosures. 
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Exhibit  A — ^Town  of  North  Kingtown 

P.U  874  ANALYSIS,  1972-73   (COUNT  DATE  OCTOBER  17,  1972) 


I.  Where  the  "A"  pupils  live. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point   208 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Davisville   86 

Naval  Housing,  Wickford   867 

Hoskins  Park,  Quonset   864 

Keifer  Park,  Quonset   147 

Navy  Dyive,  North  Kingstown   97 

Military  Drive,  Quonset   872 

Areas  I  &  II,  Quonset   319 

Nike  Site,  Happy  Road   21 


Total  '*A"  pupils— (living  on  Federal  property, 

parents  working  on  Federal  property)   1,981 

II.  Pupils  living  on  Federal  property  but  parents  not  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property. 

Military  Drive,  Quonset— 3  B  1  Pupils  .   8 

III.  Pupils  living  on  private  property  but  working  on  eligible 
Federal  property,  8  B  2  pupils. 

Members  of  Uniformed  Services   i,  058 

Civilians  employed   580 


Total  3  B  2  pupils   1, 638 

IV.  Where  pupils  are  attached  or  employed. 
A.  "A"  Pupils— 

Quonset  Naval  Air  Station   1, 314 

C.B.C.  Davisville   574 

Newport  Naval  Base   50 

Nike  Site,  Coventry.-.—   2 

Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts  i   5 

Newport  War  College   2 

N.A.S.  Bermuda   4 

Field's  Point,  Providence-   8 

First  Naval  District  Headquarters,  Boston,  Mass—  2 

U.S.S.  Jesse  Brown   8 

Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass   2 

Marine  Corps  Training  Center,  Providence   1 

R.O.T.C.,  University  of  Rhode  Island   1 

Fort  Devens'  Payroll  Office,  assigned  at  Recruiting 

Offices,  Armories  in  R.I.,  etc  l   19 


Total  1   1,981 

B,  3-B  .1  Pupils— Parent  just  retired,  still  on  Federal 

property    8 

C.  3B2Pupils: 

Uniformed  Services,  Quonset  Naval  Air  Station   616 

C.B.C,  Davisville  ^   346 

Various  assignments——^   196 


1,058 

Civilians : 

C.B.C,  Davisville   88 

N.A.S.,  Quonset  ^—   487 

Newport  Naval  Base   84 

Miscellaneous  ureas  -   21 


Total  civilian  B's  -   580 


Total  3  B  2's   1, 638 
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Exhibit  A — Town  of  North  Kingtown — Continued 


V.  A.D.A.  on  Count  Date 

3  A  Pupils  (Living  on  Federal  property)   1,831.329 

3  B  1  Pupils  (Living  on  Federal  properety  (not  em- 
ployed on)   2.621 

3  B  2  Pupils  (Not  living  on  Federal  property,  work- 
ing on)     1,  514,091 

Uniformed  services   977,95 

Civilians   536. 14 

VI.  Estimated  Entitlement  Based  on  First  Count. 

1,831,329  A's  @  $598.48   $1,096,  013.  78 

2.621  3BI  @  299.24   784.  30 

977.95  3B2@  299.24   292,641.75 


Total  entitlement  on  uniformed  services  only   1, 389, 439.  00 

(Not    receiving   civilian   aid   72-73  Loss— 53614 
@  299.24=:$160,434  if  at  100  percent  payment  rate) 
VII.  If  payment  for  1972-73  was  made  on  same  basis  as  1971- 
72  100  percent  on  A  pupils      73  percent  on  B  pupils 

A's  1831.329  @  598.48   $1,  096, 013.  78 

3B2  1,514.091  @  73  percent  of  299.24  @  218.44   330,  738.  03 

3B1      2,621  @  218.44   572.  53 


Total  Entitlement   1,  427,  324.  34 

VIII.  Net  Loss  by  losing  civilian  B's. 

(From  VII  above)  .  $1,427,324 

( From  VI  above)   1, 389, 439 


Total   37.885 

Final  count  in  usually  95-97  percent  lower  than  count 
date,  final  report  is  based  on  A.D.A.  for  entire  year. 

Total  loss  @  95  percent    35, 990 

IX.  Percent  of  pupils  by  category  10/17 

A  pupils  (1,981)   26,80 

B  1  pupils  (3)   .04 

B  2  Uniformed  services  (1,058 )   14 .  31 

B  2  Civilians  (580)  -  7.85 

Non-Federal  pupils  (3,466)  —   46.88 

Tuition  pupils  (305)   4.13 


Total  (7,393)  -   100.00 

X.  Estimated  losses  to  North  Kingstown  on  P.L.  874  pay- 
ments based  on  the  following  assumptions. 
1.  Loss  of  all  impact  pupils  95  percent  of  VI  $1,389,- 


439— $1,319,967  ($1.00  on  tax  rate  raise  160,000 
thus  would  cost  $8.2i  on  tax  rate  at  present 
assessed  evaluation). 
2.  Loss  of  all  B  pupils  if  at  100  percent  payment 
rate.  Uniformed  Services  95  percent  of  293,- 
426=$278,754  (at  $1.00  on  tax  rate  raising  160,- 
000  would  cost  on  tax  rate  on  present 

assessed  evaluation). 


95-545  O  -  73  -  pt.l  -  47 
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Exhibit  B 

IDTl-7  2  P.L.  8T4  STUDENTS 

I.  Pupils  Residing  on  Federal  Properties. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Quouset   191 

C.B.C.,  Davisville   85 

Wickford  Housing,  Quonset   353 

Hoskins  Park,  Quonset   359 

Keifer  Park,  Quonset   138 

Navy  Drive,  Quonset   106 

Military  Drive,  Quonset   350 

Areas  I  &  II,  Quonset   328 

Nike,  Site,  #P.R.  38   26 


Total   1,  936 

Living  on — not  working  on  Areas  I  &  II,  Quouset   2 

Parents  of  above  pupils  assigned  at : 

Quonset  Naval  Air  Station   1,316 

CB.C.,  Davisville  ^   584 

Newport  Naval  Base   7 

Various   29 


1,936 

II.  Pupils  living  on  private  property,  working  on  eligible  Federal  3  B  2 
students 

A.  Uniformed  Services 

Quonset  Naval  Air  Station   700 

C.B,C.,  Davisville.   292 

Various    198 


Total  uniform  B's   1,190 

B.  Civilians 

Quonset  Naval  Air  Station   455 

C.B.C.,  Davisville   102 

Other  eligible  properties : 

Newport  Naval  Base   30 

Others    12 


Total   599 

EXHIBIT  C 

NORTH  KINGSTOWN  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT-SCHOOL  HOUSING  ANALYSIS  OF  IMPACT  PUPILS.  FEB.  1,  1973, 
BAStD  DN  COUNT  DATE  OCT.  17»  1972 


Ncimbsr  of 

pupils  Percent 


I.  Davisv  ille  Junior  High: 

A  pupils   300  28.  28 

B  uniformed  services   212  19.98 

B  civilians  —   105  9.90 

Nommpacl   439  41.38 

Tuition  pupils  J   ■-   5  .46 


Total  pupils  -   1,061  100.00 


Note:  Cost  of  school,  $1,809,000;  bond  issue,  $1,400,000  (77.39  percent);  Federal  815,  $409,OOQ  (22.61  percent). 
46  percent  I  mpact  pupils  in  uniform  only  22  percent  financed  by  Federal  Government: 
1973-74: 

Principal  payment   $75,000 

Interest  payment   36, 000 


Total   111,00 

No  assistance  from  Federal  Government. 
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^ORTH  KINGSTON  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT— SCHOOL  HOUSING  ANALYSIS  OF  IMPACT  PUPILS,  FEB.  1,  1973, 
BASED  ON  COUNT  DATE  OCT.  17,  1972— Continued 


Number  of 

pupils  Percent 


II.  Senior  high  sch'iol: 

A  pupils   212  11.0 

B  pupils  uniformed  services   198  10. 3 

B  pupils  civilians   200  10.4 

Tuition  pupils  •   283  14.7 

Nomlmpact  pupils.   1,032  53.6 


Total  pupils   1,925  100.0 


Note:  Total  cost  of  building;  $4,784,527;  Federal  funds,  $220,000  (4.64  percent);  local  funds,  $4,564,527.  Public  Law 
815  funds,  4.64  percent;  impact  pupils,  21.3  percent— Uniformed  services  only  ($400,000  Public  Law  815  application  not 
funded).  Interest  and  principal  payments  for  1972-73,  $753,860  with  no  Federal  assistance. 

^  Number 

of  pupils  Percent 


Hi.  Admiral  Moskins School: 

A  pupils   532  92.6 

B  Pupils  uniformed  services   3  .5 

B  pupils  civilians   2  .4 

Nonimpact  pupils   16  2.9 


Total  pupils   553  100.0 


Note:  Cost  of  school:  $756,050;  Public  Law  815  funds,  $190,000  (25.13  percent  of  cost);  Local  funds,  $566,060  (74.87 
percent  of  cost).  Interest  and  printcpal  payments  for  1972-73,  $61,450  ($400,000  Public  Law  815  application— Not  funded). 


Number 

M  pupils  Percent 


IV.  Quortset  Elementary: 

A  pupils   507  92. 7 

B  pupils  uniformed  services   10  1.8 

B  pupils  civilians   5  .9 

Nonimpact  pupils  _   25  4.6 


Total  pupils   547  100.0 


Note:  Cost  of  school  (school  on  Federal  property): 

Original  12-room  wooden  building  1972  (Federal  built)  $125,000 

Addition  local  funds   350. 000 

Major  improvements  old  building   75, 000 


Total  ,  550.000 

Federal  funds,  22.7  percent;  local  funds,  773  percent.  Principal  and  interest  costs  for  1972-73,  $39,938. 


Number 

of  pupils  Percent 


V.  Stony  Lane  Elementary: 

A  pupils   126  30.6 

B  pupils  uniformed  services   57  13. 8 

B  pupils  civilians..   30  7»3 

Nonimpact  pupils   192  46. 6 

Tuition  pupils   7  1.7 


Total  pupils   412  100.0 


Note:  Cost  of  school:  $946,678  ($400,000  Public  Law  815  application  not  funded);  debt  servi:e  cost  for  1972-73,  $112,000 
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40RTH  KINGSTON  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT— SCHOOL  HOUSING  ANALYSIS  OF  IMPACT  PUPILS,  FEB.  1,  1973, 
BASED  ON  COUNT  DATE  OCT.  17,  1972— Continued 


Note:  Cost  of  school,  $1,049,947;  debt  service  cost  for  1972-73,  $l,n2,QQ0. 

SUMMARY  OF  6  SCHOOLS  BUILT  IN  LAST  10  YEARS 


Number  of 

pupils  Percent 


VI.  Quldnessett  School; 

A  pupils   *' 

B  pupils  uniformed  services   113  28. 4 

B  pupils  civilians   29  7.3 

Nonimpact  pupils  --  239  ^  60-0 

Total  pupils   398  100.0 


Federal  funds 

Percent 
impact 

unifofin 
(only) 

Local  funds 

Amount 

Percent 

$1,400,000 
4,564,527 
566,050 
425,000 
946,678 
1,049,947 

$409,  OCO 
220,  QUO 
190,000 
125,000 
0 
0 

22.6 
4.6 
25.1 
22.7 
0 
0 

48.3 
21.3 
96.7 
94.5 
44.4 
32.2 

8, 952, 202 

944,000 

9.5 

46.7 

3.  Admiral  Hoskins  

4.  Quonset  Elementary  

5.  Stony  Lane  Elementary . 


Total. 


Note:  Total  costs,  $9,896,202;  total  debt  service  costs  on  above  projects  for  1972-73,  $1,190,248.  Above  buildings  occupied 
by  4.896  DUDils— 1.694  A  pupils (34.6  percent);  593  B  uniformed  (12.1  percent). 
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EXHIBIT  E-NORTH  KINGSTOWN  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  1973t74  BUDGET 
iRevenue  source  by  percent] 


Actual 

Estimate 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-7^ 

Town  appropriation  

  44.  S3 

35.09 

38.46 

35.75 

39.75 

44. 84 

Federal  receipts  

18.82 

22. 33 

17.72 

23.11 

16.97 

12. 70 

Slate  receipts  

32.41 

38. 13 

39.97 

3143 

33.57 

37.09 

Tuitions  

2.39 

2.43 

3. 27 

5.13 

4.40 

5. 10 

Other  

  1.75 

.97 

.58 

.52 

.  31 

.27 

Total  

lOO.  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

MuROC  Unified  School  District, 
North  JEdtcards,  Calif.,  Febrtiary  26, 197S, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingtoftt  D,G, 

Dear  Congressmak'  Perkins:  The  following  figures  illustrate  our  need  for 
Public  Law  874  funding  *. 
Income  (Budgeted) : 

State,  35  percent  $1,  479,  448 

Federal  (@100  percent  3A,  73  percent  of  50  percent  3B2)  32 

percent    1,368,562 

Local,  31  percent   1,  317,  534 . 

Other,  2  percent  .   65,  500 

Total,  100  percent  „ —   4, 231, 044 


Portion  of 

Pcrtton  of 

students 

income 

Enrollment 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Total  

  4.000  .. 

3A  

  2,777 

70 
6 
24 

31 
I 
68 

3B  

  258 

  965 

The  figures  shown  above  would  of  course,  be  even  further  out  of  balance  if  the 
civilian  3B  students  were  to  be  eliminated. 

The  effect  on  tax  rates  of  a  serious  drop  in  3 A  funding  is  academic.  Prior  to 
California  Senate  Bill  90,  we  were  already  using  practically  all  available  over- 
rides. Since  its  passage,  our  tax  rate  is  controlled.  Therefore  a  loss  in  P.L.  874 
funding  could  not  be  made  up.  And  when  that  loss  amounts  to  31%  or  32%  of  the 
budget,  there  is  no  need  to  say  more. 

If  we  can  provide  any  more  information  useful  to  you  in  supporting  P.L.  874, 
please  let  us  know. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours» 

Richard  B.  Lynch, 
District  Superintendent, 


Peters  Township  School  District, 

McMurrapt  Pa,t  March  2fl97S. 

Mr.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayhum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington^  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  I  am  writing  to  urge  your  continued  support  of  E.S.E.A* 
and  P.L.  874  and  in  particular  H.R  69  to  extend  these  programs  for  five  years. 

Regarding  Impact  -  Aid,  although  wo  are  a  small  district  and  receive  a  very 
modest  payment,  it  has  provided  needed  financial  support  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately 1  mill  of  tax  each  year.  The  payment  is  based  almost  entirely  on  children 
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of  employees  at  the  Westinghouse  Atomic  Power  Laboratory,  West  Mifflin,  Pa. 
and  Bureau  of  Mines  employees.  The  impact  of  these  two  federally  related 
projects  add  approximately  100  students  to  our  enrollment.  In  an  elementary 
setting  this  means  3  classrooms  of  youngsters  which  require  teachers,  rooms,  and 
materials.  Our  local  tax  rate  is  currently  78  mills  based  on  30  percent  valuation. 
Cutback  of  support  through  P.L.  874  would  of  necessity  cause  an  increase  in 
local  taxes  or  a  cutback  in  educational  services  currently  being  provided. 

E.S.E.A.  Title  I  has  enabled  us  to  provide  needed  services  for  the  eci^nomically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged.  We  have  used  the  funds  to  offer  tutorial  and 
remedial  services,  assistance  to  pupils  with  learning  disabilities  as  well  as  those 
with  psychological  handicaps.  Title  II  has  provided  needed  assistance  to  our 
library  programs.  Title  III  has  i)ermitted  us,  in  modest  ways,  to  attempt  programs 
of  an  innovative  or  exemplary  nature.  The  evaluation  of  these  programs  by  out- 
side auditors  has  been  laudatory.  We  feel  that  the  money  and  programs  imple- 
mented through  E.S.E.A.  funds  has  onabled,  not  only  our  district,  but  all  school 
districts  to  provide  necessary  services  and  experiences  for  children  which  other- 
wise could  not  be  offered. 

XouT  support  of  these  programs  in  the  past  is  greatly  appreciated  and  your 
continued  support  is  strongly  urged. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  h,  CoQAB,  Prinoipat 


Northern  Virginia  Association  for  Children  with 

Learning  Disabilities, 
Arlington^  Va.,  February  28,  1973, 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

Ohairmayij  Home  Education  and  Lahot"  Committee,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea,  Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  I  am  writing  to  express  the  concern  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  members  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Association  for  Children 
With  Learning  Disabilities  as  to  the  possible  drastic  reduction  in  impact  aid 
funds  to  our  local  school  districts. 

Should  the  Category  B  funds  be  deleted  as  proposed,  the  operating  budgets 
of  our  school  systems  will  suffer  severe  losses  this  year,  and  greater  losses 
in  Fiscal  Year  1974.  In  Fairfax  .County  alone,  the  estimated  loss  of  revenues 
is  projected  at  a  total  of  $19  million  over  che  next  two  years.  Although  Fairfax 
School  oflScials  anticipate  an  increase  in  basic  State  aid  this  year,  a  net  revenue 
loss  of  $11  million  could  be  expected  next  year.  In  our  view  reductions,  of  this 
severity,  in  Federal  aid  will  result  in  serious  consequences  for  both  school  and 
over-all  couEty  budgets. 

Should  th6se  reductions  occur,  two  undesirable  alternatives  seem  likely  to 
compensate  /  or  the  loss:  a  substantial  rise  in  real  estate  taxes — with  a  $19  mil- 
lion loss,  thi  s  might  reach  as  high  as  76^  on  the  real  estate  tax.  Another  result, 
we  fear,  wculd  be  outright  drastic  reduction  in  the  amount  of  county  appro- 
priation foj;  school  budgets. 

Cuts  amounting  to  $5  to  $13  million  over  the  next  two  years  in  school  budgets 
would  obviously  pose  threatening  results  for  anv  of  the  special  programs  now 
underway  in  our  school  systems. 

So  much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  provide  the  necessary 
assistance  to  children  having  special  learning  diflSculties.  New  programs  for 
training  resource  teachers,  teaching  aids,  and  program  development  and  evalu- 
ation, and  specially  designed  facilities  for  handicapped  children  are  but*  a 
few  examples  of  the  projects  initiated  by-Fairfax  County  in  the  past  few  years. 

As  parents  of  children  with  learning  handicaps  who  have  fought  long  and  hard 
for  such  progress  in  our  schools,"we  are  also  realistic  enough  to  see  the  possible 
threats  that  impact  aid  cuts  will  pose  to  the  vital  programs  which  serve  our 
children. 

The  County  Boards  of  Supervisors,  School  Boards,  and  Superintendents  of 
our  local  school  districts  have  petitioned  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
impact  aid  reductions.  We  citizens  join  with  them  in  urging  you  to  introduce 
and  pjss  legislation  to  restore  this  critical  funding  this  year,  and  in  future  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Donna  B.  Munkasby,  President, 
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Meteopolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  28, 191S. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La^or^ 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments, the  organization  of  the  fifteen  major  local  jurisdictions  in  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area,  wishes  to  underscore  the  concerns  expressed  by  its 
member  governments  about  proposed  reductions  in  the  Administration's  Budget 
for  FY  1074  of  funds  to  be  made  available  through  the  Federal  School  Aid  to 
Impact  Areas  Program. 

This  program,  originally  legislated  in  1953,  is  a  means  hy  which  the  Federal 
Governm'^nt  can  fulfill  its  obligation  to  provide  payment  to  the  communities  in 
wh?>h  it  operates,  in  lieu  of  the  tax  revenues  which  would  be  received  from 
private  enterprise.  In  this  way,  the  Federal  Government  can  partially  under- 
write the  cost  of  educating  the  children  of  countless  employees  who  work  and/or 
live  on  property  from  which  the  community  derives  no  tax  income.  Local  govern- 
ments will  not  be  able  to  withstand  further  reductions  in  funding  of  this  program 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  other  local  programs. 

Because  members  of  the  COG  Board  of  Directors  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
program  is  essential,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  the  enclosed  Resolution 
at  its  meeting  on  February  14, 1973.  It  is  being  sent  to  you  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  it  will  receive  your  most  serious  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Martha  V.  Pennino, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 

Enclosure. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments,  Washington,  D.C. 
resolution  urging  funding  of  the  federal  school  aid  impact  program 

Whereas,  the  Administration  Budget  for  FY  1974  contains  further  reductions 
in  the  funds  made  available  to  local  governments  through  the  Federal  School 
Aid  to  Impact  Areas  Program  (20  U.S.C.,  ch.  13,  ch.  19)  ;  and 

Whereas,  funds  from  that  program  provide  a  significant  portion  of  the  school 
budgets  for  all  of  the  local  governments  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area ; 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  no  adequate  federal  funds  from  any  other  education  pro- 
grams which  will  replace  the  funds  lost  through  the  curtailment  of  the  Aid  to 
Impacted  Areas  Program  :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council 
of  Governments : 

(1)  That  the  Board  supports  the  position  and  efforts  taken  by  those  members 
of  Congressional  delegations  representing  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
who  have  called  for  continued  funding  of  the  Federal  School  Aid  to  Impacted 
Areas  Program 

(2)  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting the  Washiiigton  Metropolitan  Area  and  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
Committee 

Certificate 
The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that : 

(1)  He  is  the  duly  appointed,  qualified  and  acting  Certifying  Oflftcer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Governments,  and  keeper  of  the  records 
thereof,  including  the  journal  of  its  proceedings. 

(2)  The  copy  of  the  Resolution  R15-73  annexed  hereto  entitled:  Resolution 
Urging  Funding  of  the  Federal  Scb  jo/  Aid  Impact  Program  is  a  true,  correct  and 
compared  copy  of  the  original  Resoln^^on  as  finally  adopted  at  a  meeting  held 
on  February  14, 1973,  which  was  duly  convened  in  conformity  yvith  all  applicable 
requirements ;  a  proper  quorum  was  present  throughout  said  meeting,  and  the 
resolution  was  duly  proposed,  considered  and  adopted  in  conformity  with  appli- 
cable requirements. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments this  23rd  day  of  February,  1973. 

Madeleine  B.  Schaller, 

Staff  Attorney. 
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The  Oxford  Public  Schools, 

Oxford,  Mass.,  March  6, 1973. 

Chairman  Carl  D,  Perkins, 
Rayhum  House  Office  BuildinQy 
Washington,  D.G, 

1  )EAR  Congressman  Perkins  :  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my  serious 
coiioern  that  Public  Law  874  funds  may  be  restricted.  This  program  is  crucial 
to  a  community  such  as  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  We  presently  are  providing  a 
Quality  education  to  approximately  eighty-five  pupils  who  can  be  classified  under 
Public  Law  81~«74. 

If  Public  Law  81-874  is  restricted  or  discontinued,  our  community  could  lose 
as  much  as  $25,000.00  in  reimbursements  from  the  Federal  Government  during 
calendar  year  1973.  Since  this  additional  financial  burden  is  created  by  federal 
activities,  it  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the  Federal  Government  must  recognize  its 
responsibility  and  continue  to  help  communities  such  as  ours  provide  a  quality 
education  for  these  youngsters. 

Should  Federal  funds  for  Public  Law  81-874  be  curtailed  or  discontinued,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Oxford  School  Department  to  eliminate  the  existing 
program  since  the  local  tax  rate  is  too  high  to  be  able  to  absorb  this  sum.  This 
would  be  unfortunate  since  the  youngsters  who  could  benefit  the  most  from  the 
present  program  will  be  denied  its  benefits. 

In  closing  I  solicit  your  aid  to  fully  fund  Public  Law  81-874.  Your  efforts 
regarding  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  Malonby, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Department  of  Federal  Programs, 

Knoxville  Schools, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  March  23, 1913. 

Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingt07i,  D,G, 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins  :  As  per  request  of  Mr.  Aslinger,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  I  am  writing  to  you  for  purposes  of  supplying  pertinent  information 
relative  to  the  PL  874  Impact  Areas  Federal  Program  which  ^is.  slated  for  a 
tremendous  cutback  in  funding.  A  brief  description  of  the  situation  follows : 

PuUic  law  874  impacted  areas  assistance  program 

For  the  past  thirteen  years  the  Knoxville  City  School  System  has  been  receiv- 
ing federal  assistance  based  upon  the  number  of  children  attending  the  Knoxville 
City  School  System  whose  parents  are  employed  on  federally  owned  property  or 
whose  parents  are  on  active  military  duty  (Section  2-B).  Payments  under  this 
program  are  made  under  the  above  two  described  classifications  and  for  children 
whose  parents  are  residents  on  federally  owned  property  (Section  2-A).  The 
Knoxville  School  System  does  not  have  any  youngsters  who  qualify  in  the  last 
classification.  During  the  current  school  year  according  to  our  count  there 
were  1917  children  qualifying  under  Section  2-B  and  232  children  whose  par- 
ents were  on  active  military  duty. 

According  to  the  latest  policy  of  the  U.S.  Office,  of  Education,  payments  for 
the  current  school  year  will  be  based  upon  eligibility  under  Section  2-A  or  under 
the  Uniformed  Services  Personnel  Provision  in  Section  2-B.  No  payments  will 
be  made  for  other  Section  2-B  students.  Tliis,  of  course,  reduces  our  eligibility 
from  2149  students  to  232.  For  the  current  school  year  we  are  scheduled  to 
receive  payment  for  each  eligible  participant  at  the  rate  of  $305.89  per  child. 
For  the  current  school  year  we  can,  therefore  ,expect  a  maximum  of  $70,966 
under  the  existing  revised  USOB  policy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
$335,000  was  budgeted  in  anticipated  revenue  from  this  program  and  unless 
the  revised  US OE  policy  is  rescinded,  the  Knoxville  City  School  System  can 
expect  a  cut  in  PL  874  funding  of  $264,334.  PL  874. funds  are  appropriated  for 
use  in  the  general  operating  budget  without  categorical  restriction  except  for 
the  provision  that  they  cannot  be  used  for  school  construction  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  general  announcement  has  been  made  relative  to 
the  change  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  policy  and  that  the  change  in  policy 
occurred  after  the  beginning  of  the  1972-73  school  year,  we  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  situation.  Our  school  system  will  suffer  a  considerable  loss  in 
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revenue  because  of  this  unexpected  turn  of  events  and  probably  will  be  required 
to  end  the  school  year  with  a  fund  deficit  tlirough  no  fault  of  our  own.  Antici- 
pated revenue  from  this  program  has  already  been  spent. 

We,  of  course,  are  hopeful  that  the  revised  policy  mentioned  above  will  be 
rescinded  and  the  funding  cut  restored.  Any  effort  on  your  part  on  behalf  of 
obtaining  "support  for  rescinding  the  policy  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

Harry  Gillespie, 
Director  of  Federal  Programs, 


McCracken  County  Public  Schools, 

Paducah,  Ky„  FehrmryS,  1973, 

Hon.  CablD.  Pebkins, 
House  of  Representatives^ 
Washington^  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  The  McCracken  County  school  district  is  facing  a  special  problem 
that  requires  your  advice  and  guidance. 

The  basic  concern  is  centered  on  the  AEC  plant  and  its  Immunity  from  tax- 
ation. This  facility,  operated  by  Union  Carbide,  provides  employment  for  1250 
persons.  Most  of  the  employees  reside  liere  in  McCracken  County  and  Faducah 
and  send  their  children  to  the  area  schools. 

All  the  land  occupied  by  AEC,  several  thousand  acres,  was  at  one  time  on  the 
tax  rolls.  It  is  obvious  that  the  school  district  has  been  deprived  of  income  by 
the  presence  of  the  facility.  Although  it  must  be  stated  that  the  presence  of  AEC 
is  a  positive  factor  in  the  regional  economic  picture,  it  produces  a  negative  effect 
on  the  local  educational  financial  structure. 

Compare  the  AEC  situation  with  that  of  TVA's  ShaNvnee  Steam  Plant, 
another  government  installation  in  McCracken  County.  TVA  is  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  district  by  "in  lieu  of  tax"  payments— last  year,  1971-1972,  TVA  in 
lieu  of  tax  payment  to  the  district  was  over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars.  How 
do  the  two  governmental  agencies  differ  in  tlieir  relationship  with  this  community? 
They  are  different  in  that  the  TVA  is  a  working  governmental  agency  hiring 
their  own  staff  while  the  AEC  is  an  agency  whose  function,  in  the  case  of  this 
plant,  is  performed  by  Union  Carbide  under  AEC  direction.  Does  It  not  seem 
reasonable  that  AEC  would  have  less  claim  to  exempt  status  than  TVA?  TVA 
occupies  approximately  2,500  acres,  or  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage  than  AEC. 

Last  year's  income  to  this  school  district  from  P.L.  874  was  only  $135,000  and 
the  indications  are  that  even  that  source  of  help  is  going  to  be  discontinued. 
The  amounts  received  under  P.L.  874  through  the  years  have  been  less  than  ade- 
quate, less  than  equal  to  the  cost  of  education  for  the  children  brought  to  the 
district  by  the  plant's  work  force.  Tax  rates  on  the  average  residence  provide 
only  half  the  local  revenue  that  is  required  to  pay  for  the  education  of  one 
child.  A  home  assessed  at  $15,000  yields  $65.10  in  general  property  taxes  for 
school  purposes.  The  cost  of  educating  one  child  is  $575.00  per  year  with  $110.00 
coming  from  the  local  district.  The  problem  is  obvious.  The  local  taxpayers  are 
paying  the  bill  for  educating  AEC  employees'  children.  This  is  not  true  for 
other  employers  and  plant  owners.  All  are  meeting  their  obligations  to  the 
local  government  agencies. 

The  ABC  plant  is  an  important  and  welcome  part  of  the  economy  of  this 
entire  area.  No  action  should  ignore  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  local  government  services  be  maintained  at  an  adequate  level.  It  can 
be  shown  that  local  government  ser\ices  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
presence  of  AEC  as  a  tax-free  agency. 

There  is  a  need  to  place  the  AEC  grounds  and  facilities  on  the  tax  rolls,  pref- 
erably on  a  retroactive  basis,  or  to  obtain  an  "in  lieu  of  tax"  settlement  pro- 
portionately comparable  to  that  received  from  TVA. 

Be  assured  that  we  are  also  concerned  about  all  the  cuts  in  assistance  to 
education  that  have  been  threatened  by  the  administration  iii  Washington.  If 
allowed  to  occur,  the  effect  on  Kentucky  schools  will  be  devastating.  We  would 
prefer,  however,  that  those  questions  be  considered  separately  from  the  one 
posed  in  this  communication.  . 

your  advice  and  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  need  information 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  AEC  obtained  its  current  status  and  more 
important,  the  manner  in  which  redress  can  be  obtained. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  concern. 
Sincerely, 

•  David  K.  Stewart,  Superintendent, 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRITARY  21,  1973 

House  of  Representatotes, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Edit  cation 
OP  the  CoMMm^EE  ON  Edttcation  and  Labor, 

Wdshington^D.G, 
The  siiboommittee  met  at  9 :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2175, 
Eayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  [chairman  of 
the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Lehman,  Q.uie,  Bell,  Dellenback 
and  Huber. 

Staff  members  present;  John  F.  Jennings,  majoritj  counsel;  and 
Christopher  Cross,  minority  legislative  associate.  Eydie  Gaskins,  spe- 
cial assistant. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  John  Udell,  teacher,  Dade 
County,  Fla. 
Come  around,  Mr.  Udell. 

I  am  going  to  call  on  my  colleague,  Congressman  Lehman,  who  is 
an  outstanding  member  of  this  committee  and  who  is  very  interested 
in  education  in  this  country,  to  introduce  you. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  comment  for  the  record  that  Mr.  John  Udell  has  done 
an  amazing  job  in  a  new  field  in  one  of  our  elementaiy  schools  and 
that  is  wliat  we  call  contract  performance.  I  think  his  statement 
will  speak  for  itself.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  a  process  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  dealt  with ;  it  is  going  to  be  beneficial ;  and  it  is  going  to 
be  aligned  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  categorical  programs 
in  this  ESE A  programs  bill.' 

So  with  that,  I  will  let  you  speak  for  yourself,  John. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  UDELL,  TEACHER,  DADE  COUNTY,  IXA. 

Mr.  Udell.  My  name  is  John  Udell.  I  am  from  Dade  County ,.Fla. 
I  am  a  classroom  teacher.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
here.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  me  personflilly  to  be  here  and  to  represent 
some  of  tlie  teachers  in  Dade  County. 

As  teachei^  we  recognize  one  thing,  it  is  this  body,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  can  give  and  has  given  the  moral  leadership 
and  financial  leadership  necessary  for  adequate  and  necessary  ad- 
vancement in  the  field  of  education. 
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If  this  body  will  provide  the  leadership,  then  we  can  do  it  in  the 
classrooms  across  the  country. 

In  this  vein  I  wish  to  begin  my  testimony.  I  have  a  prepared  text 
that  you  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Testimony  of  John  V.  Udell,  Teacher,  Dade  County,  Fl*.. 

My  name  is  John  UdeU.  I  am  employed  by  the  Dade  County  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  as  a  Classroom  Teacher.  I  am  also  the  spokesman  for  a  group  of 
classroom  teachers  in  one  school  in  Miami.  Florida — Floral  Heights  Elementary 
School.  I,  and  the  teachers  I  represent,  teach  in  all  Black  inner-city  schools 
located  in  the  central  negro  district  of  Miami.  As  teachers  we  are  confronted 
daily  with  some  of  the  most  basic,  gut-level  problems  concerning  the  learning 
and  educational  achievement  of  Black  disadvantaged  elementary  children. 

The  reason  I  am  appearing  before  you  today  is  because  we  have  at  our  school, 
and  one  other,  Edison  Park  Elementary,  been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
some  partial  solutions  to  tiie  problems  of  educating  disadvantaged  children. 
Last  year,  in  1972,  and  durin.p:  the  current  school  year,  we  created  an  instruc- 
tional program  which  demonstrated  significant  results  in  reading  and'  mathe- 
matics achievemen";.  A  copy  of  those  results  was  included  in  the  testimony  of 
Chafles  Blaschke  who  spoke  before  you  on  February  1,  1973.  The  Instructional 
program  that  we  established  at  Floral  Heights  was  sponsored  by  and  funded 
under  Title  I  of  the  1965  BSEA  Act.  Because  the  program  was  sponsored  and 
funded  with  Federally  appropriated  monies  the  results  and  implications  of  this 
project  should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  S(*hools  we  work  in  are  Black  inner-city  schools. 
In  the  rank-ordering  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  (174)  elementary 
schools  in  Dade  County  there  are  only  five  (5)  schools  that  rank  in  overall 
achievement  lower  than  Floral  Heights.  The  average  sixth  grader  at  Floral 
Heights  has  traditionally  scored  two  and  one-half  years  behind  his  middle-class 
counterpart  in  reading  achievement. 

The  Floral  Heights  project  dealt  witli  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children 
who  were  a  minimum  of  one  year  behind  in  both  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement.  All  of  the  lowest  achieving  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  were  thereby  put  into  this  project.  It  was  with  these  very  low  achieving 
childem.  that  we,  as  teachers,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school  and  district 
administrative  personnel,  were  able  to  demonstrate  significant  learning  potential 
and  learning  achievement  in  reading  and  mathematics.  We,  the  teachers,  put 
forth  our  own  money,  time,  and  professional  reputation  to  guarantee  that  we 
would  move  these  children  in  reading  and  mathmematics  achievement  farther  and 
faster  than  they  have  ever  moved  before.  We  guaranteed  significant  student 
and  the  students  achieved  it. 

It  is  impori:ant  to  point  out  that  we,  the  teachers,  do  not  claim  to  be  the  creators 
of  the  most  advanced  educational  research  theories,  however,  we  do  claim  to  be 
the  creators  and  users  of  some  very  effective  instructional  techniques  and  meth- 
odologies. (See  Attachment) 

In  the  following  sections  I  would  like  to  deal  with  two  major  topics;  firstly, 
the  reasons  why  we,  or  another  group  of  teachers,  would  guarantee  student 
performance  and  put  up  their  own  money  to  back  that  guarantee,  and  secondly, 
the  conditions  that  made  it  possible  for  this  project  to  succeed. 

To  understand  why  we  undertook  this  project,  or  why  any  other  group  of 
teachers  w^ould  undertake  similar  projects  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  Dade 
County  was  attempting  to  accomplish  when  it  got  into  the  performance  con- 
tracting business. 

The  Dade  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  through  the  utilization  of  Title 
I  BS^JA  ifunds  wanted,  in  a  limited  way,  to  experiment  with  i)erformance  con- 
tracting. 'Phe  Board,  firstly,  wanted  to  find  out  whether  performance  contracting 
would  give  rise  to  instructional  innovations  and/or  exemplary  programs.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Board  wanted  to  find  out  whether  commercial  educational  businesses 
could  come  into  Dade  County  Title  I  eligible  schools  and  do  a  demonstrably  better 
job  of  teaching  disadvantaged  children  reading  and  mathematics  than  the  exist- 
ing Title  I  programs.  Thirdly,  they  wanted  to  find  out  whether  Dade  County 
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teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  could,  if  provided  with  extra  money,  technical 
assistance,  and  instructional  sell-governance  plus  decision-making  authority, 
do  a  decidely  better  job  of  educating  Title  I  children.  The  performance  contracts 
to  be  awarded  teachers  were  called  'Internal"  contracts. 

As  a  teacher  I  was  intrigued  with  the  challenge  offered  by  this  "internal"  type 
of  performance  contracting.  What  Dade  County,  by  implication,  was  challeng- 
ing me  and  all  other  teachers  to  do  was  this — "For  years  teachers  have  said  they 
could  do  a  superior  job  if  they  had  sufficient  control  over  their  instructional  pro- 
gram, adequate  administrative  assistance,  and  sufficient  money  to  buy  what  was 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  Now  we  will  see  if  they  will  put  their  money  where  their 
mouth  is." 

We,  as  professional  teachers,  could  mot  *illow  that  challenge  to  go  unanswered. 
We  were  confident  that  we  could  do  a  l\^r  more  superior  job  than  had  ever  be^n 
done  before  by  other  teachers  or  any  private  commercial  enterprise.  Finally,  we 
were  given  adquate  tools  to  do  the  job ;  the  money,  the  authority,  and  the  technical 
administrative  assistance.  There  was  one  additional  thing,  the  potential  to  make 
extra  money  if  we  significantly  increased  student  performance,  that  struck  a 
sympathetic  chord. 

As  internal  contractors,  we  were  given  fifty-five  dollars  ($55.00)  of  operating 
capital  per  child  to  purchase  supplies  and  materials  and  another  fifty-five  dol- 
lars ($55.00)  of  risk  capital  per  child  to  purchase  equipment  and  teacher  training. 
The  fifty-five  dollars  ($55.00)  was  to  be  paid  back  to  Dade  County  in  the  event 
that  our  children  failed  to  exceed  their  traditional  expectancies  in  reading  and 
mathematics  by  at  least  fifty  percent  (50%).  This  fifty-five  dollars  ($55.00) 
per  child  was  to  come  out  of  our  pockets. 

On  the  profit  side  we  could  make  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ($110.00)  per 
child  if  the  children  exceeded  their  traditional  expectancies  by  one  hundred  per- 
cent (100%).  In  essence,  what  we  were  saying  as  internal  contractors  was :  "We, 
the  teachers,  will  guarantee  that  v/e  will  move  our  children  academically  further 
than  they  have  ever  gone  before,  we  will  risk  our  time,  our  money,  and  our  pro- 
fessional reputations  to  guarantee  this  growth,  but  in  return  for  this  superior 
achievement  of  our  children  we  demand  to  be  paid  for  a  job  well  done.  We  simply 
could  not  pass  up  this  opportunity." 

The  conditions  established  by  the  Dade  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
for  project  implementation  were  crucial  factors  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
.Floral  Heights  Project  to  be  a  success. 

The  first  condition,  that  of  teacher  incentives,  I  have  dealt  with  in  a  previous 
s^jction.  The  teacher  incentives  were  primarily  motivational.  The  incentives  en- 
couraged participation  of  the  teachers  in  a  program  to  guarantee  student  per- 
formance and  to  hold  themselves  directly  accountable  for  the  learning  of  their 
children.  Most  importantly,  the  incentives  encouraged  the  teachers  to  work  harder 
and  more  effectively. 

It  should  be  noted  that  "inner-city"  schools  have  great  difficulty  recruiting 
competent  teachers  and  retaining  competent  teachers.  The  staff  turnover  in  "inner- 
city"  schools?  is  high  because  the  general  working  conditions  are  more  hazardous 
and  the  chUdren  are  generally  more  difficult  to  teach.  Given  the  opportunity  to 
transfer  from  "inner-city"  jL'chools  to  the  more  preferred  suburban  schools,  teach- 
ers invaria'jly  exercise  that  option. 

Monetary  incentives,  as  described  in  this  report,  may  go  a  long  way  towards 
recruiting  and  retaining  the  type  of  teacher  needed  in  our  "inner-city"  schools. 

The  second  condition  that  was  incoriJorated  in  the  internal  contracts  was  the 
decentralization  of  deciblon-making  to  the  school  and  the  classroom-  level.  This 
decentralization  was  revolutionary.  We  were  self-governing,  we  were  given  pri- 
nmry  authority  over  what  we  used  in  our  instructional  program  and  how  we  used 
it.  The  instructional  management  program,  the  instructional  design,  and  the 
nmterials  utilization  scheme  were  all  our  creations,  and  we  controlled  the  im- 
plementation of  each.  This  particular  condition  is  so  important  that  had  we  not 
had  this  self-governing  authority  we  could  not  have  accomplished  what  we  did. 

Decentralizing  decision-making  to  the  school  level  is  necessary  for  several 
reasons.  Firstly,  it  is  within  the  school  that  the  learning  of  academic  skills 
occurs  or  doesn't  occur,  therefore,  school  instructional  personnel,  due  to  their 
proximity,  are  more  aware  of  what  is  educationally  necessary  for  adequate 
educational  achievement,  i.e.,  they  know  what  their  children  need  because  they 
live  with  them  seven  hours  a  day.  Secondly,  and  more  imi>prtantly,  any  effective 
and  efficient  instructional  program  in  any  individual  is  the  result  of  the  correct 
balancing  and  amalgamation  of  three  major  instructional  variables.  These  three 
instructional  variables  or  factors  are  the  following : 
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A.  Instructional  staff  assignments ; 

B.  Student  learning  capabilities— Present  and  potential ; 

C.  Equipment  and  materials  utilization — Quantities  and  configurations. 

For  reasons  that  will  follow,  it  is  only  at  the  school  and  classroom  level  that 
these  three  instructional  variables  can  be  correctly  balanced  and  amalgamated. 

Each  school  is  dramatically  different  from  all  other  schools.  Each  school  lias 
different  types  of  teachers — old,  young;  rigid,  free-thinking;  complacent,  upward- 
mobile.  The  experience  of  school  administrators  and  teachers  vary,  their  com- 
petencies vary,  and  staff  togetherness  and  cohesiveness  vary.  Add  to  this  per- 
sonnel allocation  policies  which  make  school  staffiing  fairly  static  and  tenure 
regulations  which  make,  school-to-school  transfers  of  inadequate  teachers  difficult. 

As  a  result  of  the  staff  variabilities  amongst  the  different  schools,  that  which 
is  effective  instructional  staff  utilization  at  one  school  is  ineffective  utilization 
at  another  school.  In  other  words,  what  one  school  staff  is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing another  school  staff  cannot,  and  visa-versa. 

School  student  populations  vary.  The  students  in  two  particular  schools  may 
all  be  Black  and  from  the  same  neighborhood,  but  still  they  are  individually 
and  as  a  group  different.  Their  attitudes  vary  and  are  different;  their  potentials 
are  different;  their  pensona!  backgronnd.s  and  experience  are  different;  and  most 
importantly,  their  perceptions  of  their  school,  their  teachers  and  themselves 
are  different. 

The  last  instructional  variable,  equipment  and  materials  utilization,  must 
be  manipulated  to  fit  the  two  preceding  variables.  In  one  school,  a  certain  type 
and  quantity  of  materials  will  be  necessary,  whereas  in  a  sister  school  such 
configuration  may  he  inadequate  or  unnecessary.  Material  and  equipment  con- 
figurations are  dependent  upon  the  recognized  needs  of  the  student  population  and ' 
the  capabilities  of  the  instructional  staff.  To  deploy  material  and  equipment 
without  considering  the  two  preceding  variables  is  to  waste  such  material  and 
equipment, 

''^he  only  people  who  can  adequately  attempt  to  manipulate  and  balance  the 
three  instructional  variables  are  the  individual  school  instructional  staffs.  Pro- 
videdi  they  have. the  decisior  jiaking  authority  to  control  these  variables.  Pres- 
ently, under  the  existing  guidelines  for  Title  I  allocations  within  school  districts, 
the  authorization  for  decentralized  decision-making  has  not  been  provided  for. 
In  those  districts  and  states,  Dade  County  and  the  state  of  Michigan  in  particular 
which  have  decentralized  decision-making  to  the  classroom  and  school  level, 
significant  progress  has  been  shown.  In  those  districts  that  have  not  decentralized 
the  above  authority  significant  failure  has  been  demonstrated,  . 

As  a  classroom  teacher,  I  would  like  to  iqake  the  following  recommendations 
for  your  consideration : 

1.  Do  not  reduce  or  eliminate  Federal  assistance  to  e\ vacation.  Some  of  the- 
most  significant  innovations  in  education  have  resulted  because  .Federal  assist- 
ance has  been. provided  to  local  school  districts.  The  Dade  County  experiment 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  Federal  assistance. 

2.  Specific  guidelines  must  be  provided  for  the  dissemination  and  general 
application  of  the  innovations  which  have  resulted  from  Federal  funded  programs. 
Many  excellent  instructional  programs  have  been  developed  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Title  I  and  Title  III  funds.  Tlie  rest  of  the  educational  community  could 
economically  utilize  many  of  these  programs,  if  they  were  aware  of  their 
existence. 

3.  Provide  specific  guidelines  for  the  decentralization  of  decision-making  au- 
thority to  the  school  and  classroom  level.  Do  not  authorize  funding  to  school 
districts  which  create  administrative  positions  for  personnel  who  can  not,  due 
to  the  nature  of  their  positions,  effectively  dictate  viable  instructional  programs. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  under  existing  ESEA  legislation. 

4.  Recognize  that  *' inner-city"  schools  »^re  dumping  grounds  for  incompetent 
teachers  and  administrators.  Recognize  that  competent  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators must  be  recruited  and  retained  for  these  schools.  If  "inner-city'^  schools 
offered  teachers  and  administrators  the  opportunity  to  create  significant  instruc- 
tional innovations  due  to  self-governance  and  financial  recognition  in  the  form 
of  incentives  for  student  achievement,  then  we  could  get  the  teachers  we  need. 

5.  Create  legislation  that  provides  for  technical  assistance  to  school  districts 
and  individual  schools  who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance.  Many  schools  recog- 
nize the  need  for  expert  help  to  assist  them  in  solving  the  complex  Instructional 
problems  associated  with  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  Provide  the  fund- 
ing capability  for  such  assistance. 
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3.  LasU:^,  as  Congressman  believe  in  your  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  children  of  t)iis  country.  We,  tlie  teachers  In  Dade  County, 
and  a  few  Black  children  have  shown  you  tliiit  Black  and  all  disadvantaged 
children  can  learn.  As  one  student  spokesman  parsimoniously  stated,  "I'm  no 
Pumpkin-head,  I  can  do  my  work."  (J  el  mo  Kirk,  fifth  grader.  Floral  Heights 
Elementary) 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Udell.  Tliank  you. 

No.  1,  we  are  classroom  teachers.  The -teachei-s  that  I  represent  work 
in  all  black  ghetto  schools  in  Miami,  Fla.  The  particular  school  we 
are  working  in  is  called  Floral  Heights  Elementary.  It  is  one  of  the  174 
elementary  schools.  There  are  five  schools  in  Dade  County  that  rank 
lower  in  overall  achievement  than  Floi-al  Heights. 

The  project  that  we  applied  for  and  accepted  was  to  raise  the  read- 
ing and  mathematical  achievement  of  fourth,  fiftli  and  sixth  graders 
at  Floral  Heights  Elementai7. 

These  children  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  prior  achieve- 
ment. They  had  to  be  at  least  1  year  behind  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics achievement. 

Wliat  we  got  were  the  lower  children  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  We  got  the  lower  children  in  one  of  the  lower  schools  in  Dade 
County. 

The  results  of  what  we  did  are  significant.  For  every  month  of  in- 
struction we  got  3  months  of  growth  in  reading  and  we  got  2  months 
of  growth  in  mathematics. 

Based  on  historical  expectancy  of  tiiC5e  children  in  reading,  we  ex- 
ceded  the  traditional  exj^ectancy  by  over  500  percent  in  reading  and 
over  200  percent  in  mathematics. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  talking  about  a  special  education  pro- 
gram under  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  No  ;  this  is  a  title  I  funded  program  under  ESEA.  Title 
I  eligible  children.  Special  education  children  were  not  eligible  for 
participation  nor  were  children  above  grade  level  in  both  reading  and 
mathematics. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  talking  about  an  inner  city  school  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  Yes.  This  is  an  all  black  innei'  city  school.  Wliat  we  did 
was  the  result  of  two  major  factors. 

The  first  factor,  the  first  legitimate  issue  is  why  we  go  into  it  in 
the  first  place.  What  we  did  was  guarantee  as  teachers  that  we  could 
do  the  job.  Why  did  we  do  it  or  why  would  any  other  group  of  teachers 
doit? 

To  answer  that  question  you  have  to  understand  why  Dade  County 
got  in  the  business  of  performance  contracting  in  the  first  place. 

What  they  were  trjing  to  determine  was :  Is  performance  contract- 
ing a  method  by  which  you  can  arrive  at  educational  innovation  and 
exemplary  progi'cms  in  education? 

No.  2,  they  w^anted  to  find  out  whether  outside  commercial  funds, 
educational  commercial  funds,  could  comeinto  title  I  eligible  schools 
and  do  a  better  job  than  had  been  done  heretofore  by  teachers  working 
in  those  schools  or  programs  funded  under  title  I  in  those  schools. 

No.  3,  they  w^anted  to  find  out  whether  teachers  could  get  together 
and  guarantee  to  move  the  children  farther  and  faster  that  they  had 
evere  done  before.  That  was  to  us  as  teachers  i>  very  gieat  challenge. 

We  were  challenged  by  commercial  firms  to  do  a  better  job.  We  were 
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challenged  by  other  teachers  to  do  a  better  job.  We  couldn't  afford  to 
pass  up  that  opportunity.  Wliat  was  it  that  we  weie  given  to  do  ? 

No,  1,  we  were  given  extra  money.  We  were  given  self-governing 
decisionmaking  at  our  level — the  classroom.  We  could  decide  what  we 
wanted  to  do,  what  we  wanted  to  use,  and  how  much  of  what  we  had 
to  use. 

We  h|id  control  as  classroom  teachers  over  our  instructional  cur- 
ricula. That  was  unique.  We  were  given  $55  per  child  for  instructional 
material  as  operating  capital. 

We  were  also  given  $55  per  child  as  risk  capital.  Risk  capital  which 
we  would  have  had  to  pay  back  and  dig  into  our  own  pockets  to  pay 
it  back  to  Dade  County  if  we  did  not  get  the  ffains.  If  we  did  not 
exceed  expectancy  by  10  percent,  we  would  have  nad  to  pay  back  100 
percent  of  the  risk  capital  and  that  was  $55  per  child. 

If  we  did  not  exceed  expectancy  by  50  percent,  we  would  have  had 
to  pay  them  back  lialf  or  $27  per  child.  We  stood  to  lose  almost  $3,000 
out  of  our  own  pockets  if  we  did  not  move  these  children  at  least  10 
percent  above  what  they  had  traditionally  done  in  our  school.  If  we 
exceeded  the  traditional  expectancy  by  100  percent,  we  got  100  percent 
of  the  incentives  that  were  made  available  to  us.  We  could  earn  $110 
per  child  for  the  incentives. 

As  I  said  before,  we  exceeded  expectancies  by  ovei"  500  percent  in 
reading. 

The  conditions  that  were  established  by  the  Dade  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  were  the  crucial  factors  in  the  success  and  iniple- 


The  fii^st  ono)  was  the  teacher  incentive^".  These  incentives  were  pri- 
marily motivational.  Tliey  got  us  to  do  the  job.  They  got  us  interested. 
We  were  guaranteeing  that  Ave  could  move  the  children  but  we  were 
also  given  the  opportunity  that  if  we  moved  those  children^  we  would 
earn  extra  money  as  a  result  of  doing  that. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out.  Schools  like  Floral 
Heights,' inner  citj^  schools,  have  tremendous  difficulty.  We  have  tre- 
mendous difficulty  in  our  school  in  retaining  and  recruiting  competent 
teachers.  Excellent  teachers  who  have  the  opportunity  to  transfer  from 
inner  city  schools  do  in  fact  do  that.  They  transfer  when  the  oppor- 
tunity is  available  to  them. 

The  retention  and  keeping  of  competent  teachers  within  our  school 
is  a  very  difficult  task. 

Incentives  gives  the  opportunity  for  retaining  and  recruiting  the 
kinds  of  teachers  necessary  to  work  iu  inner  city  schools. 

The  second  and  in  my  estimation  the  most  crucial  factor  involved  in 
this  progi-am  was  the  decentralization  of  decisionmaking  authority 
to  the  school  and  classroom  level. 

The  instructional  program,  the  instruction  design  and  material 
utilization  schemes  were  our  creations.  We  decided  what  we  needed  to 
use<  We  decided  how  to  use  it.  Why  is  decentralization  of  decision- 
making for  the  classroom  necessary  ? 

There  are  three  crucial  factors  that  affect  any  instiaiction  at  the 
school  level. 

No.  1.  The  type  of  instructional  staff  yi:)U  are  working  with. 
Two.  The  children  that  you  are  wortit  g  with  and  their  learning 
capabilities. 
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Three.  The  equipment  and  materials  utilization,  what  you  have  and 
how  much  you  need  and  in  what  configuration  you  need  that  material. 

Each  school  is  different.  Each  school  has  different  kinds  of  teachers. 
Each  school  has  different  kinds  of  students  and  each  school  needs  differ- 
ent kinds  of  material  configuration.  Decisions  regarding  the  correct 
balancing  of  the  above  three  factors  are  made  most  effectively  at  the 
school  level  with  the  school  principal,  administration  and  instruc- 
tional staff  making  those  decisions: 

The  two  results  that  I  have  seen  where  this  has  occurred,  where 
this  decentralization  and  decisionmaking  to  the  school  level  has  been 
operational,  significant  results  have  been  shown.  Both  Dade  County 
and  Flint,  Mich.,  have  utilized  this. 

In  these  two  instances,  significant  results  in  student  achievement 
have  occurred. 

Finishing  up  with  my  closing  comments  and  my  recommendations, 
my  first  recommendation  is  that  you  should  not  reduce  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education.  If  we  as  classroom  teachers  have  the  money  and 
capability  and  the  assistance,  we  can  do  the  job. 

Dade  County  has  demonstrated  that  th^y  can  do  that  and  that  it  can 
occur.  Specific  guidelines  should  be  set  up.  What  we  did  in  a  few  schools 
in  Dade  County,  the  impact  of  what  we  did,  the  implications  of  what 
we  did  should  be  disseminated  to  other  schools.  If  they  don't  know 
what  we  did,  how  can  they  in  turn  try  to  improve  their  instructional 
programs  even  though  they  are  non-title  I  eligible  schools. 

No.  3.  Within  any  type  of  Federal  assistance  legislation,  guidelines 
should  be  provided  so  the  decentralization  of  decisionmaking  can  occur 
at  the  school  and  classroom  level. 

District  offices,  central,  administrative  offices  have  tremendous  diffi- 
culty deciding  and  knowing  what  should  occur. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Why  do  you  make  that  statement?  It  is  argued 
that  we  should  leave  flexibility  for  decisions  with  the  principal  and  at 
the  classroom  level.  Give  me  your  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  Udkll.  There  ure  so  many  variables.  There  are  so  many  differ- 
ent things  within  a  particular  school  that  makes  an  iiiStructional  pro- 
gram work  in  that  school.  The  people  who  know  what  Mie  conditions 
are  are  the  people  who  work  there  5  days  a  week.  They  know  what 
the  children  need.  They  know  the  kind  of  materials  they  need.  They 
loiow  what  the  capability  of  those  staffs  are  in  the  classroom.  That  land 
of  knowledge  exists  at  the  school. 

For  a  centr::>l  a^Jministrative  office  to  know  that,  and  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  that,  is  a  very,  very  difficult  task. 

Global  overall  guidelines  for  materials  and  for  personnel  utilization 
which  are  implemented  in  a  district  or  central  office  cannot  take  into 
account  the  variabilities  within  each  school.  We  had  that  flexibility. 
We  showed  the  results  of  utilizing  that  flexibility. 

The  fourth  recommendation  is  to  recognize  that  inner-city  schools  are 
dumping  g'rounds  for  inefficient  teachers  and  administrators. 

Recognize  that  coiiipetent  teachers  and  administrators  must  be  re- 
cruited and  retained  m  these  schools  and  teacher  incentives  may  be 
the  option  to  retain  and  recruit  the  kind  of  teachers  necessary  in  these 
schools. 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  recommend  is  for  you  to  believe 
in  your  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  this  coun- 
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try*  Black  childrp-n,  inner-city  children  and  disadvantaged  children 
can  learn.  They  have  the  capability  of  learning.  It  takes  additional 
funding.  It  takes  dedicated  teachers.  It  takes  adequate  and  necessary 
guidelines.  The  children  haye  shown  us  that  they  can  learn.  We  worked 
with  them  as  classroom  teachers.  We  know  that  they  can  learn  but  we 
need  your  help  to  do  the  j  ob.  That  is  my  summation. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman? 

Mr.  Lehman-.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your 
presentation,  Mr.  Udell.  You  have  made  the  Dade  County  public 
school  system  quite  proud. 

I  was  happy  that  I  could  be  a  party  in  helping  set  up  this  particular 
kind  of  contract  performance  program  that  you  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  carrying  out.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 

Maybe  I  will  ask  all  of  the  questions  and  you  try  to  answer  '^hem  one 
at  a  time. 

From  your  standpoint,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  if  categori- 
cal fimds  Vv^ere  eliminated  and  special  revenue  type  of  funding  was 
.  substituted  for  that? 

Two,  "iVhat  do  you  anticipate  in  the  form  of  retention  from  these 
children,  and  have  you  had  a  chance  to  know  what  retention  is  going 
to  do,  whether  the  gains  will  be  regained  and  what  effort  is  made  to  help 
them  retain  these  gains? 

Thi^ee.  Wliat  do  you  do  about  such  criticisms  as  teaching  to  the  test  ? 

Four.  What  kind  of  a  community  response  have  you  gotten,  and 
what  kind  of  moral  support  have  you  gotterf,  from  the  parents  of  these 
children?  Do  they  want  to  see  these  kinds  of  programs  carried  for- 
ward ?  Wliat  about  the  obstacles  that  you  had  to  overcome  from  teacher 
oi'gani'zations  or  employee  organizations  in  order  to  go  forward  in  this 
paii:icular  program? 

There  is  one  other  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask.  I  didn't  quite 
understand  ^hat  your  program  is  funded  directly  by  title  I  money. 
But  why  ca.,not  these  lands  of  programs,  the  wa>^  I  understand  it, 
be  as  receptive  to  title  II  money  and  be  able  to  be  disseminated  under 
this  kind  of  funding  better  than  title  I  money  so  that  other  institu- 
tions in  other  areas  could  also  get  some  of  the  feedback  from  your 
experience  and  your  results. 

I  gave  you  a  lot  of  questions  and  take  your  time  in  answering. 

Mr.  Udell.  Let  me  start  with  revenue  shariji^.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  guidelines,  the  reqnirements,  the  specifications  under  revenue 
sharing.  The  only  pei^nal  knowledge,  and  this  is  a  personal  reaction, 
to  revenue  sharing  in  this  field  is  backgroilnd  in  some  of  the  experience 
that  I  have  had  at  the  local  level  with  title  I  and  ESEA  money,  and 
what  some  of  the  expenditures  have  resulted  in.  We  have  made  some 
mistakes  in  title  I  in  how  to  utilize  it  in  the  classrooms.  We 
have  learned  from  those  mistakes.  We  are  correcting  some  of  those 
errors. 

I  don't  like  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  go  back  and  try  to  respect 
those  errors  again  aixd  I  thinlcthere  is  a  danger  under  i^e venue  sharing 
that  we  may  go  ahead  and  do  that.  There  is  one  principal  in  Dade 
County  that  I  have  gi*eat  respect  for.  His  comment  is  tliat  in  education 
every  year  we  reinvent  the  wheel.  I  hope  we  don't  try  to  reinvent  the 
wheel. 
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The  significant  tiling  is  that  we  do  need  the  additional  funding, 
wliethei*  it  comes  under  revenue  sliaring  or  whetlier  it  conies  under 
existing  tit3e  I. 

We  do  need  the  mon^y  tliougli. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  guess  it  is  not  a  fair  question  to  ask  you,  but  probably 
the  availability  of  these  khids  of  funds  under  mvenue  sharing  for 
these  specific  programs  would  be  much  less  and  with  much  less  oppor- 
tunity than  under  the  kind  of  guidelines  that  you  set  for  this  kind  of 
program. 

To  put  one  other  question  in  tliei-e,  do  you  think  that  contract  per- 
formance can  be  a  valid  answer  to  some  of  the  criticisms  tliat  we  are 
receiving  on  title  I  ? 

Your  contract  performance-,  will  that  help  ?  Will  that  be  an  answer 
to  some  of  the  ci'itics  who  are  saying  that  title  I  money  is  not  doing 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  I  think  perf oimance  contracting  under  title  I  lias  shown 
at  least  one  thing,  that  exemplary  programs,  educational  innovation, 
can  result  from  experimenting  with  perfonnance  contracting. 

I,  pei-sonally,  don't  think  that  it  can  be  continued  for  10  or  15  yeai-s, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent  meclianisru  for  educational  innovation. 

Mr.  Lehman.  It  is  a  good  springboard. 

Mr.  Udell.  It  is  good  springboard. 

The  second  question  you  asked  me  was  retention  of  gains  to  the  chil- 
dren. Can  the  childrai  retain  the  improvement  that  they  have  shown 
this  year  and  last  year? 

Yes,  they  can  if  you  continue  the  programs  that  presently  exist. 
If  you  cut  out  the  programs,  if  you  cut  out  title  I  funds,  if  you  cut  out 
Federal  assistance  and  put  the  children  back  in  the  same  learning 
environment  that  they  had  before,  then  we  can't  as  classroom  teachers 
guaraiiteii,  that  those  children  are  gomg  to  improve  and  continue  to 
gain. 

We  can  guai*antee  those  gains  if  we  have  the  funding  capability 
and  the  resources  available  to  us.  Teaching  \Jier-city  black  children 
is  a  difficult  task.  It  is  a  difficult  task.  We  iit?xi  the  additional  assist- 
ance necessary  to  retain  those  gains.  They  can  be  retained. 

Teaching  to  the  test  was  the  third  question.  That  is  always  a  danger. 
The  way  our  program  was  operated,  we  were  evaluating  under  two 
things.  We  were  eTOhiating  under  a  standardized  test  but  we  wem  also 
evaluating  under  a  bank  of  criteria  objectives  which  covered  the  spec- 
trum of  leaniing  skills  in  reading. 

If  the  children  achieved  a  ceitain  number  of  those  objectives,  we 
knew  that  they  were  learning  to  read.  We  were  paid  on  tlie  basis  of 
how  many  of  those  objectives  they  attained. 

You  can  teach  these  and  you  are  paid  for  teaching  these.  Teaching  to 
the  tests,  we  always  have  the  danger  because  a  standaixiized  test  is 
a  sample  of  the  skills  a  child  needs  and  if  you  teach  just  the  samples, 
you  ai*e  not  teaching  all  of  the  skills. 

But  guidelines  can  be  writt-^n  in  to  reduce  that  danger.  It  is  a  danger 
for  those  schools  who  are  not  on  perfonnance  contracting.  There  w^as 
an  ai-ticle  in  the  Miami  Herald  a  month  ago  about  a  school-  that  had 
shown  gi^eat  gains  in  reading  but  they  admitted  they  wei*e  teaching  to 
the  test. 
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They  were  not  under  a  performance  contract  but  tliey  were  teaching 
children  how  to  take  tlie  test.  It  is  a  danger. 

The  third  and  fouith  I  can  combine,  community  response,  what  do 
our  parents  think  about  it,  how  our  parents  are  involved  and  what 
professional  organization  and  classroom  teacher  organizations  think 
about  it?  We  had  this  year  a  tremendous  amount  of  criticism  from  our 
professional  organizations. 

Teacher  incentives  are  too  much,  like  meiit  payment.  Classroom 
teachei's  organizations  do  not  like  merit-  payment.  They  agiw  that 
decentralization  to  the  classroom  level  is  good  but  they  don't  want  to  be 
paid  extra  on  merit.  They  don't  want  merit  pay  so  they  criticized  us. 

Our  parents  told  the  professional  organization  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren alone  and  it  was  the  parents'  response  that  stopped  oi*  limited  the 
criticisms  from  oui*  professional  organizations. 

It  was  the  parents.  They  got  upset  because  what  the  classroom 
teacher  organization  was  criticizing  was  really  what  their  children 
were  doing,  not  necessarily  what  the  teachers  were  doing.  They  wanted 
to  throw  out  our  program  however  the  effect  was  not  necessarily  on 
the  tea<?.hftrs  hnt  on  the  childi'en  and  the  parents  got  vei-y  much  upset 
about  that. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  would  hope  we  could  work  out  accomniodations 
where  teacher  organizations  could  see  that  in  the  long  run  this  would 
not  benefit  only  the-child,  or  the  individual  teacher,  but  also  the  teacher 
organization  itself. 

I  think  ill  the  long  run  it  has  to  have  a  community  of  interest  there 
that  we  can  all  pull  together  on. 

Mr.  Udell.  I  think  we  can  agree  on  th:it.  The  question  of  whether 
it  can  be  fimded  through  title  I  or  II?  I  think  it  can  be  funded  under 
anything.  I  think  title  I  is  one  funding  source  and  title  III  is  another 
funding  source,  probably  just  as  efficiently  and  just  as  effectively. 

Your  last  question  was,  could  you  repeat  your  last  question,  it  was 
on  contracting. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  don't  know.  We  covered  just  about  everything  al- 
ready unless  perhaps  the  chairman  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions.  You 
feel,  if  I  understand  you  conectly,  that  title  I  is  so  important  that 
regardless  of  where  the  funding  comes  from,  the  program  should  be 
continued  above  all  other  educational  progi'ams. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  assessment  of  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  I  believe  title  I  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  I  can't  in 
any  way  see  why  it  should  be  eliminated. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  teaching^ 

Mr.  Udell.  I  have  been  at  it  for  3  years. 
■'^  Chairman  Perkins.  What  did  you  do  before  that  time?  Were  you 
in  school  all  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  No;  I  started  in  education  by  working  in  a  youth  deten- 
tion center  and  that  convinced  me  that  there  was  a  need  and  challenge 
and  an  opportunity  in  education,  Befoie  that  I  worked  for  IBM  and 
had  gone  to  school. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Hew  do  the  classroom  teachers  that  you  asso- 
ciate with  feel  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  with  title  I  or  dump 
title  I  and  go  in  the  diiection  of  general  aid  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  We  are  a  little  afraid  of  general  aid. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Tell  us  why  ? 
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Mr.  Udell.  We  are  not  sure  as  a  result  of  general  aid  whether  we 
will  get  the  necessaiy  funds  to  operate  at  the  classroom  level.  We  don't 
know,  we  are  not  sure  tliat  if  general  aid  funds  are  given,  they  are 
going  to  be  given  for  disadvantaged  children. 

We  have  seen  too  many  error's  committed  already  and  some  solutions 
have  been  made  to  those.  We  don't  want  to  see  those  errors  made  again 
and  those  same  solutions  come  back  again  in  a  couple  or  3  years. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Wliat  do  you  consider  the  first  priority  insofar 
as  the  Government  is  concerned  in  supporting  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  My  favorite  is  elementary  education.  That  is  where  learn- 
ing initially  occurs.  If  we  do  not  produce  the  potential  in  the  children, 
if  the  children  cannot  believe  in  their  success  and  capability  of  learn- 
ing at  the  elementary  level,  then  our  society  is  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

The  secondary  schools  I  think  should  continue  that.  It  is  a  man- 
power waste.  It  IS  a  bi'ain  waste. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  feel  that  the  present  title  I  program 
deserves  priority  over  all  other  Federal  Government  spending  from 
the  standpoint  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  You  better  believe  it.  I  definitely  believe  that  way. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  the  way  I  am  reading  your  testimony. 
Is  that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  tjDELL.  That  is  my  belief,  yes.         ^  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  explained  your  experiment  with  internal 
contracts.  It  sounds  very  impressive.  As  I  understand  it  the  title  I 
law  aiid  regulation  are  flexible  enough  now  to  permit  such  experiments. 

Po  you  think  that  if  more  control  is  shifted  to  the  States  as  under 
special  revenue  sharing,  there  will  be  that  flexibility  ? 

Mr.  Ude^l.  I  am  not  sure. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  is  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  We  had  to  get  waivers  at  the  State  level  to  operate  our 
program.  The  flexibility  is  available.  In  other  words,  they  had  to  be 
flexible  at  the  State  level  and  in  the  State  of  Florida  for  us  to  op- 
erate the  progi*ams  so  the  flexibility  does  exist  now. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  mean  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  U^ELL.  Under  the  present  law.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  same  flexi- 
bility is  goin?  to  be  written  in  or  if  it  is  going  to  be  left  up  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  State  of  California.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  going  to  be  flexibility.  I  hope  there  is. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  if  you  did  not  have  the  flexibility,  then  the 
type  of  program  you  are  experimenting  with  now  may  become  jeopard- 
ized and  you  may  not,  be  able  to  continue  with  it.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  That  is  precisely  correct,  yes,  that  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  much  money  was  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular program? 

Mr.  Udell.  In  materials  and  equipment,  it  ran  in  the  neighborhood 
last  year  of  $13,000  for  180  children.  This  year  w^e  have  210  children. 
We  nave  expanded  it  this  year.  It  is  going  to  run  about  $26,000. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Did  you  set  tliat  program  up  through  your  local 
educational  agency,  or  did  the  Dade  County  school  system  submit  it 
to  the  State  board  of  education  ill  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  The  logistics  of  how  we  got  into  operation  was  that  we 
submitted  a  proposal  as  classroom  teachers  to  the  Dade  County  board 
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of  public  instruction  and  they  issued  us  an  internal  contract.  That  was 
then  approved  at  the  State  level  and  then  we  could  opemte. 
Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  Who  worked  up  this  project? 
Mr.  Udell.  I  did. 
Chairman  Perkiks.  You  did? 

Mr.  Udell.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  classroom  teachers,  yes. 

Chairman  Perkins.  And  you  are  presently  serving  210  for  this  sum 
of  money  and  the  gains  made  are  as  you  stated  to  the  committee  ?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Udell.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Quie? 

Mr.  Quie.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  other  question? 
Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Specifically  what  was  anticipated,  again  based  on 
previous  performance  of  these  children,  in  that  school?  What  percent- 
age of  grades  did  they  gain  in  a  year  previous  to  this  program  and 
wnat  percentage  did  they  gain  subsequent  to  this  program  in  mathe- 
matics and  reading? 

Mr.  Udell.  The  traditional  expectancy  in  reading  for  10  months  of 
instruction  was  6  months  gain.  In  other  words,  it  was  60  percent  of  a 
year. 

In  mathematics  it  was  7  months  and  the  pilot  phase  of  the  program 
ran  for  a  half  year  last  year.  So  from  Februaiy  to  June. 

Mr.  Lehman.  You  haven't  liad  testing  or  you  haven't  had  the  re- 
sults yet? 

Mr.  Udell.  We  had  the  results  from  last  year. 
Of  course  we  don't  have  results  this  year. 

Mr,  Lehman.  I  am  trying  to  get  on  the  record  how  much  better^ 
equally  or  worse  you  did  for  this  $13,000. 

Mr.^*  Udell.  No.  1,  the  traditional  expectancy  was  6  months.  In  read- 
ing we  exceeded  the  expectancy.  We  got  11  months  of  gain  for  4 
months  of  instruction.  It  is  kind  of  complex. 

Mr.  Lehman.  In  other  words,  you  got  6  mcr^ths  gain  for  10  months  of 
instruction  and.  now  you  get  11  months  of  gain  for  4  inonths  instruc- 
tion. That  is  not  too  complicated. 

Mr.  Udell.  In  mathematics  it  \vas  7  months  for  4  months  of  in- 
struction. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Huber? 

Mr.  Huber.  In  your  report  you  referred  to  Michigan,  along  with 
Dade  County,  as  to  some  of  the  innovations.  We  had  Dr.  Porter  here 
before  this  committee  and  following  his  testimony  we  had  a  little  in- 
formal discussion. 

Dr.  Porter  said  he  found  in  the  course  of  the  schools  that  two  key 
factors  for  educating  a  core  city  child  were  attendance  and  mobility, 
attendance  being  to  get  the  child  to  come  to  class  every  day  and  mo- 
bility being  to  keep  the  child  within  the  classroom  in  a  school  year. 

And  that  the  attendance  factor  could  be  improved  substantially  by  . 
getting  an  agreement  between  the  principal,  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and 
the  child.  In  the  c^^se  of  Flint,  Mich.,  they  have  a  contract  which  they, 
sign  which  is  of  no  legal  value  but  which  gets  the  child  there  every 
day. 
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The  mobility  was  this  turnover  and  he  said  in  core  cities  that  it 
would  run  as  high  as  40  to  60  percent  and  in  some  cases  125  percent  in 
1  given  year.  . 

Me  stressed  these  two  key  problems,  attendance  and  mobility,  as  the 
two  most  important  tilings  to  improving  the  educational  abihty  of  the 
student;  and  he  gave  figures  wliere  they  could  pick  up  2  years  of  im- 
provement in  just  1  year  by  getting  the  child  there  every  day  and  stop 
this  changing  from  school  to  school. 

You  haven't  commented  on  that. 

I  would  like  your  comments  on  attendance  and  mobility  as  factors 
you  see  in  the  Dade  school  system. 

Mr.  Udell.  Let  me  address  first  the  question  of  attendance.  We  didn't 
have,  as  Flint,  Mich.,  did,  a  contract  with  the  teacher,  parent,  and 
child.  We  believe  as  classroom  teachers  that  children  come  to  school 
because  they  want  to  and  they  will  stay  out  of  school  because  they  don't 
want  to  be  in  school.  .  ^ 

Our  attendance  was  96  percent  which  is  4  percent  above  what  the 
school  had  always  been  doing. 

Our  children  came  to  school  becaii-oe  they  wanted  to.  •  , 

The  instructional  program  that  we  established  allowed  them  to  be 
successful,  No.  1. 

No.  2,  it  excited  them  enough  that  they  wanted  to  come  to  school.  A 
lot  of  children  like  to  stay  out  on  the  street.  They  will  come  to  school  if 
it  is  an  exciting  place  for  them  to  be.  Our  children  come  to  school. 

We  do  not  have  the  mobility  as  high  as  that.  Our  mobility  is  around 
10  percent  which  is  reasonably  low.  So  we  don't  have  children  moving 
from  school  to  school  to  school.  That  is  not  a  serious  problem  that  we 
have  encountered  or  not  in  mj  particular  schools. 

Mr.  HuBEH..  Do  you  know  if  it  is  in  other  schools  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  the  overall  mobility  is  in 
Dade  County. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Could  you  imagine  a  40-  or  60-perceiit  mobility  factor? 
How  could  you  teach  a  Hiild  with  a  turnover  like  that? 
Mr,  Udell.  It  would  make  it  difficult. 

Mr.  HuBEB.  The  only  reason  I  questioned  that  was  because  your 
testimony  was  somewhat  different  from  what  I  gathered  wds  the  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  Michigan.  How  much  extra  did  the  teachers  average 
in  this  program  and  what  did  the  most  sitcce^^sful  teacher  earn  as  an 
incentive  dollar w^ise?  . 

Mr.  Udell.  There  were  three  teachers  wiio  did  the  groundwork. 
Those  three  teachers  made  $3,000  extra  per  teacher.  There  were  four 
additional  teachers  that  assisted  them.  They  made  $400. 

This  yeaivall  teachers  involved  in  our  contract  can  earn  up  to  $4,000. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Each  as  a  bonus? 

Mr.  Udell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HiJBER^  $4,000  as  a  bonus.  What  is  their  base?  ..  / 
Mr.  Udell.  The  average  salary  ?  It  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hubeu.  So  there  is  a  40-percent  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Udell.  That  is  right  but  i^.  is  a  bonus  baseu  on  what  the  children 
do.  In  other  words,  \ye  aren't  givea  $4,000.  extra.  If  the  children  exceed 
their  traditional  expectjinc;.,  then  we  earn  the  money.  It  is  based  on 
how  well  the  children  do. 
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Mr.  HtTBER.  It  is  rather  interesting  that  in  the  testimony  earlier, 
and  in  the  informal  discussion  with  Dr.  Porter,  that  he  was  talking 
about  being  able  to  get  this  tremendous  achievement  with  increased 
pupils  per  classroom  and  not  requiring  any  more  dollai*s'and  not  re- 
quiring any  more  taxes,  just  by  getting  them  to  come  to  class  and  just 
by  getting  them  to  stop  the  mobility. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman,  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lehman.  No.  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Although  this  40-percent 
increase  sounds  big,  if  you  can  almost  double  the  achievement  of  a  child, 
over  his  anticipated  expectancy,  it  is  a  bargain  and  to  me  in  a  way  it 
kind  of  fits  in  with  the  way  we  do  things,  that  you  get  paid. 

I  don't  think  the  American  public  is  going  to  continue  to  pay  teach- 
ers in  order  to  have  custodial  care  in  the  classrooms  because  they  are 
not  going  to  pay  the  kind  of  salaries  they  ha^  to  pay  just  to  have  the 
child  contained  in  the  classroom  unless  somcti.*  r  is  happening.  The 
only  way  you  make  something  happon  is  v-.'  .  0:  :  out  these  kinds  of 
contracts  to  pay  them  according  to  the  way  t   :  ;n  ire  happening. 

Accountability  is  going  to  be  the  mime  .me.  There  are  too 

many  agencies  competing  for  public  funds  ;  '  an  show  accounta- 
bility. Prisons  can  have  accountability  ageing .  ^  .  cidivism,  everything 
else. 

There  is  too  much  competition  for  public  '^  vic*'^  xnd  I  think  educa- 
tion is  going  to  have  to  be  e,C|joimtable  to  (^?^  i'^^iv  ri^^'iti  ul  share. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  vevy  m  :ch. 
We  appreciate  hearing  your  testimony  this  Drnin/-,. 
Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Kobert  Harold,  priTicip.?.l,  P  -rtland,  Oreg. 
Come  around,  Mr.  Harold. 

Without  objection  your  prepared  statement  will  Ok-  iiiscrted  in  the 
record.  There  will  not  be  any  hurry  for  you  to  com*  lete  your  testi- 
mony because  Mr.  Quie  and  Mr.  Huber  will  be  here  all  morning,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Lehman,  to  go  right  ahead  wdth  the  hearing  in  my  absence. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Statement  of  Robert  PIarold,  Principal.  Portland.  Oreo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee :  Good  morning !  My  name  is  Robert 
HaroUi.  I  am  an  elementary  school  principal  in  Portland,  Oregon,  with  some 
tweiiiy-three  years  experience  in  education.  Most  of  these  twenty-three  years 
have  been  spent  working  with  low  socio-economic  children  in  inner  city  situations. 

Six  of  these  years  have  been  spent  working  as  an  administrator  and  director 
of  an  early  childhood  program  entitled  foUow  through.  This,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  is  a  sequel  to  the  head  start  program  and  is  designed  to  support  the  head 
start  child  during  his  very  formative  early  years  from  kindergarten  through  the 
third  grace.  The  Portland  project  is  now  in  its  sixth  year.  Nationally,  this  pro- 
gram has  oeeh  recognized  as  being  very  successful.  This  success  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  two  factors.  The  level  of  funding  which  ranges  from  about  six  hund)ed  to 
six  hundred  fifty  as  direct  assistance  to  the  child  anci  that  we  are  working. with 
very  young  and  the  malleable  years  of  early  childhood.  There  is  one  thing  that  this 
program  has  done  for  me  in  the  past  six  years,  and  that  is  to  make  a  "believer'* 
out  of  me.  Regiarding  primary  education,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  be  strong 
enough  with  our  emphasis  on  the  care  and  special  help  that  children  get  in  the 
early  years  of  school. 

When  putting  together  programs  in  education,  many  sources  of  funding  are 
brought  together  ftd.'jnake*"the  strongest-impact  possible.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  followthrough  program.  The  Portland  School  District  contributes  the  regu- 
lar support  which  is  given  to  every  child.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  district 
contributes  15  to  18  percent  of  .matching  funds  to  the  .Ofiice  of  EMucation  funds. 
Title  I  is  also  contributed  on  a  percentage  conttibution  of  about  15  to  ^  •:>ercent. 
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In  iiddition  to  these  funds,  there  are  nmny  face-off  kinds  of  funds  whicli  really 
do  not  directly  cost  the  district  or  tlie  program  anything  but  are  mutual  arrange- 
ments witli  neighhorhood  services,  social  services  m-  existing  county  healtli  serv- 
ices. All  of  this  then  is  a  very  compUcated  package.  If  one  iMirt  of  this  package 
is  suddenly  withdrawn  or  reduced  it  causes  nnuiy  other  parts  of  the  funding 
packages  to  be  in  jeopardy. 

When  a  school  district  such  as  Portland,  agrees  to  enter  into  a  contract  witli 
the  Office  of  Education  in  a  program  such  as  this,  much  effort  is  made  hy  the 
district  to  replicate  this  program  or  parts  of  it  in  as  many  of  the  inner  city 
S'.?hools  as  possible. 

Portland  has  a  working  plan  for  reorganizing  the  school  iK)j>ulat\on.  It  is  called 
the  ''Schools  for  the  Seventies''.  Under  Superintendent  Robert  Blandmrd's  lead- 
ership, plans  have  been  made  for  replicating  numy  of  tlie  comi)onepts  of  follow 
through  into  early  childhood  centers  hv  converting  several  inner  city  seliools  to 
centers  designed  to  serve  children  frou.  nursery  scliool  up  to  tlie  fourtli  or  fifth 
grade.  This  would  concentrate  the  available  support  services  where  tliey  would 
be  most  effective. 

Long  range  plans  for  any  school  program  must  necessarily  have  some  stsibility 
of  funding  level.  With  the  prospect  of  reduced  funding  or  shortages  for  tlie  coining 
year,  the  problems  oi  hiring,  curriculum  revisions,  worksliops  and  preparation 
for  the  coming  year  become  less  than  manageable. 

Other  guidelines  from  the  state  and  from  tlie  local  school  district  such  as  PPBS, 
limit  the  amount  of  leeway  one  has  to  submit  plans  in  time  for  tlie  coming  year. 
Contemplated  cutting  or  unreasonable  reduction, of  tlie  ESEA  funds  would  make 
the  prospects  of  most  plans  remote  and  delay  the  realistic  education  of  thousands 
of  Portland  school  children. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  will  agree  that  parent's  involvement  in  tlieir  cliild's  edu- 
cation is  a  very  necessarj'  ingredient.  The  follow  through  program  has,  as  one  of 
its  six  components,  a  concerted  effort  to  involve  parents.  I  believe  this  lias  come 
to  mean  many  things  to  many  people.  My  perception  of  it,  and  the  reason  I  tliink 
parents  should  he  involved,  is  to  underscore  or  support  the  educational  experi- 
ences which  are  offered  the  child  in  the  school  and  in  tlie  home  and  to  make  the 
two  relate  and  compliment  each  other.  I  wouJdMike  to^olffei*  some  examples  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  area  in  order  to  empliasi?:;  ihe  importance  of  it,  and 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  continue  this  effort. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  parents  volunteering  their  time  in  scliool. 
This  has  been  suggested  many  times  as  a  means  to  support  and  involve  tlie  inner 
city  parent  in  their  child*s  education.  Looked  at  realistically,  the  middle  class 
parent,  who  has  an  opportunity  to  budget  her  time  and  has  more  free  time,  can 
volunteer  and  do  this  successfully,  but  we  are  being  a  little  unrealistic  when  we 
talk  about  the  inner  city  parent  or  the  low  socio-economic  parent  volunteering 
enough  in  the  school  to  give  her  the  same  appreciation  of  tlie  school  as  the  middle 
class  parent.  We  have  to  have  something  more  to  offer  the  inner  city  parent  to 
get  her  meaningfully  involved  with  her  child's  education. 

The  first  and  best  way  of  involving  the  parent  is  to  hire  them  to  become  a  part 
of  the  instructional  staff  in  tlie  school.  We  have  done  this  in  our  program.  We 
have  a  teacher  aide  or  paraprOfessional,  who  is  a  parent  of  young  cliildren  and  in 
many  cases,  a  parent  of  a  child  in  the  program,  for  everj'  teaching  station  in  the 
school.  Tills  parent  as  an  employee  begins  to  add  to  her  v;ew  of  education.  Per- 
haps her  present  contacts  witli  her  neighborhood  school  are  unsuccessful.  Here 
she  is  given  insight  toward  the  problems  of  children  other  than  her  own  and  per- 
haps might  change  her  to  the  point  where  she  not  only  lielys  her  own  children, 
but  children  coming  up  in  the  family  as  well.  They  can  then,  perhaps,  be  guided 
ulong  a  more  positive  course'as  well  as  others,  with  whom  she  associates,  such  as 
relatives  or  neighbors.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  parent 
Involvement. 

It  is  not  possible  to  involve  all  the  parents  in  a  paid  position.  We  have  to  look 
for  other  means  of  realistic  kinds  of  involvement  for  parents.  Another  method  is 
the  involvement  of  the  pare:^.:  in  classes  that  are  held  during  the  school  day,  using 
various  rooms  around  the  school,  on  a  parallel  schedule  ^vith  the  actual  use  hy 
the  stadients.  These  classes,  which  are  held  for  parents,  are  largely  interest<»kinds 
of  classes.  They  are  not  designed  to  give  the  parents  skills  but  rather  to  get  the 
parent  in  the  school  building.  Tlic  parents  not  only  attend  the  class  but  also  feel 
free  to  wander  around,  visit  accidentally  with  the  teacher  if  they  meet  her  ii;-  the 
hall,  go  to  the  staff  room  and  hay<>  n  cup  of  coffee  with  a  staff  member  and  per- 
haps buiid  up  a  relationship  which  ii.^  positive.  This  helps  to  counteract  the  posi- 
tion that  the  school  usually  holds  in  a  large  inner  city.  The  scliool  is  often  classi- 
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fled  as  one  more  institution :  Sucli  as  the  health  department,  welfare  department, 
or  the  police  department.  School/home  contacts  are  usually  one  way.  Nepative — 
toward  home.  The  chMd,  in  turn,  recognizes  tho  parent's  view  or  value  of  the 
school  very  early  in  his  life.  These  parent  cla.s.ses  can  lie  held  in  many  interest 
areas  for  many  people  and  act  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  the  parent  and  tlie  school 
closer  together. 

The  third  method  is  directed  at  a  particular  gix)up  of  parents.  It  involves  par- 
ents whose  children  score  very  low  uVSiMs  Hronght  From  lIome'\  Most  chil- 
dren when  they  first  come  to  school  have  a  good  knowledce  of  colors,  shapes,  con- 
cepts, objects  and  hundi-eds  of  other  hits  and  pieces  of  knowledge.  The  children, 
whose  parents  I  have  just  mentioned,  have  few  of  these  and  successive  members 
of  the  family  seem  'o  come  at  the  same  low  level  of  readiness  for  school.  Tliese 
parents  are  brought  together  In  a  class  situation  which  emphasizes  the  need  of 
these  skills.  They  can  then  re-transmit  these  to  their  school-age  and  also  pre- 
school members  of  the  family.  These  skills  involve  games  to  play  in  the  kitchen, 
stories  to  read  young  children,  and  places  to  see  around  the  neighborhood  that 
would  give  the  child  experience  ui>on  which  to  build  school  experience.  These 
parents  are  singled  out  as  a  result  of  screening  which  is  done  with  the  children  at 
the  first  part  of  the  year.  The  parents  are  then  systematically  invited  to  take  part 
in  classes  during  the  school  day  on  a  once  a  week  basis,  from  9 :00"12 :00.  We 
provide  babysitting,  see  to  it  that  transportation  Is  provided,  if  necessaiy,  or 
other  family  problems  solved,  so  the  parent  does  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
these  classes.  Tl  :^  number  of  parents  who  attend  and  last  through  the  whole 
twelve  weeks  is  very  high.  We  take  about  thirty  parents  at  a  time  in  each  build- 
ing and  usually  carry  anywhere  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  of  the  ones  we 
started  with.  Parents  are  also  allowed  to  check  out  audio-visual  equipment,  books, 
or  toys  just  as  they  would  Hbrar^^  books.  This  would  be  used  at  home  and  returned 
to  school  at  the  next  class  session. 

These,  then  are  the  three  basic  methods  of  attempting  to  involve  parents  on 
the  local  school  level  or  neighborhood  level.  Title  I  funds  pay  for  services  directly 
aimed  at  the  eligible  child  but  this  makes  district  or  EpA  money  available  for 
programs  such  as  this.  Tlie  materials  we  have  provided  you  explain  more  about 
this. 

The  Child's  home  environment  is  where  he  builds  this  foundation  of  learning. 
The  attitude  toward  school,  the  value  held  for  learning  is  very,  very  important 
and  probably  the  greatest  factor  in  either  preventing  or  promoting  educational 
success  for  chUdren.  Unless  we  can  get  parents  to  support  wiiat  is  taught  in 
the  child's,  schrol  experience,  we  are  perhaps  at  the  very  least  wasting  much  good 
effort.  We've  itlw^ays  known  that  the  home  support  of  education  is  important 
as  a  factor  in  educational  success.  We  see  this  repeated  and  repeated-  Successful 
families  produce  successful  students  and  unsuccessful  families  produce  uusuc- 
essful  students.  The  very  key  to  success  with  the  inner  city  child  lies  within 
this  area  of  parent  support.  The  tremendous  effort  of  title  I  in  this  country 
over  almost  a  decade  has  proven  that  it  is  more  than  just  material  and  books 
and  extra  staff  members.  I  can*t  speak  for  the  amount  of  parent  *  olvement 
across  the  country,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  schools  I  have  visiteu  and  where 
there  has  been  a  large  factor  of  correct  parent  involvement  there  has  also  been 
a  large  factor  of  success.  . 

The,  Portland  follc  vth rough  project  has  attempted  to  do  something  about  the 
concentration  of  chVi^l.'frn  within  the  classroom  who  have  a  high  level  of  , edu- 
cational and  economic  deprivation.  Within  the  same  classroom  with  the  Head 
Start  children  we  invite  an  equal  number  of  children  who  come  from  stable  kinds 
of  middle  class  homes.  Children  are  Invited  from  outside  the  Inner  city  to  go 
to  school  within  the  Inner  city  with  tYie  head  start  child.  By  visiting  several 
middle  class  neighborhood  schools  and  talking  to  parents  at  the  "kindergarten 
roundup'*  time  and  by  asking  for  their  voluntary  participation,  we  are  able 
to  offer  their  child  a  valuable  social  experience  ard  an  excellent,  academically 
oriented,  kindergarten  experience.  We  usually  have  a  third  more  students  who 
^vlsh  to  take  part  In  this  program  than  we  can  find  room  for.  This  provides  op- 
portunity for  children  from  any  economic  and  cultural  backgorurids  to  go  to 
school  together.  All  children  are  In  the  program  voluntarily. 

With  today's  need  for  better  understanding  and  appreciation  for  another 
person's  approach  to  life,  we  have  to  give  young  children  thi«  opportunity  to 
learn  together  and  from  each  other.  We  might  tice  the  future- possibility  of  per- 
haps not  being  able  to  change  very  much  about  .  iv5  ic  they  think  rega'  ling  them- 
selves and  others. 
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Appendix  A — Parent  Responses  to  Survey  Questions  on  Follow  Through 

Program 

Parental  involvement  in  school  activities  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  aspects 
of  the  Portland  Follow  Through  Program.  Feedback  data  supi)lied  by  the  Stan- 
ford Researcii  Institute,  based  in  Menlo  Park,  California >  lends  strong  support 
to  the  belief  that  Portland  Follow  Through  parents  are  involved  and  active. 

The  data  sliown  in  the  Table  below  were  gathered  during  the  Spring  of  1971 
through  interview  surveys  with  samples  of  parents  of  Follow  Through  and 
Non-Folh)W  Througli  children.  The  Table  compares  parent  responses  to  the 
survey  of  the  two  gvoups. 

In  general,  ihe  data  indicate  that  Follow  Through  parents  visit  the  schools 
more  often,  are  more  aware  of  Parent  Advisory  Committees  and  are  more 
satisfied  with  their  children's  progress  than  the  Non-FoUow  Through  parents. 
Close  to  half  of  the  Follow  Tliruogh  parents  have  attended  parents  advisory 
meetings,  and  most  te^l  the  parent  committee  has  significant  influence.  Finally, 
and  most  Imports'^ tly,  all  Follow  Through  parents  contacted  feel  that  Follow 
Through  is  helpful  to  their  children. 

Responses  of  Follow  Through  and  Non-Follow  Tlirough  parents  to  survey 
questions  gathered  during  the  Spring  of  1971. 

N=a.  105  Follow  Through  Parents 
b.   91  Non-Follow  Through  Parents 


Percent  of  parents  > 


Survey  item 


Follow 
throusti 


Non-toUow 
througti 


Aware  of  parent  advisory  cominittees  

Visited  Classroom— Yes  

Of  the  yes,  made  3  or  mc  re  visits  

Attended  PAC  meetings....  

Parent  advisory  committee  (Vjs  influence... 

Very  satisfied  with  child's  progress...  

Follow  Through  helpful   


66. 98 
55.14 
60.34 
43.66 
78.18 
77.57 
100.00 


32.18 
35.16 
35.48 
CO 


68, 


0) 


>  Data  taken  from  Project  Feedback  tables  developed  by  Stanford  Research  Institute  dated  September  1972. 

>  Not  available. 

Appendix  B — Portland  Follow  Through  Program  Budget  Summary 

PROPOSED  FOLLOWTHROUGH  PROGRAM  BUDGET 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1973-74 


Sources  of  funds  and  contributions 


Non-Federt; 
EGA  contribution 


Title  1 
(ESEA) 


Mainte- 
nance 
effort 


I 

00— Administration: 
0)  Salaries: 

2  Principals  

1  Head  teacher. 

2  Secretaries.. 


$11,660 


miio . 


<2)  Travel;  4  persons  to  2  conferences.. 


(3)  Indirect  costs:  4.54  { ?rcent  of  EGA  budget.. 
200— Instruction: 

1  Head  teacher  

2  Secretaries  

2  Math  specialists.  

2  Concept  development  specialists  

2  Languaa*  arts  specialists..  

Classroom  teachers: 

6  kiMlergarten  at  $9,456.    

4  Kindergarten  at  $9,456  (to  reduce  class 
load)  

f  1st  grade  at  $9,456  

4 1st  graCe  at  $9,456  (1  to  reduce  class  toad)... 

5  2d  grade  at  $9,456  

1 2d  grade  al  $9,456  (to  reduce  class  load)  

3  3d  grade  at  $9,456  (to  reduce  class  load)  

1  subsv  lute  teacher  (60  days  at  $35  per  day) 

to  relieve  workioad  of  director   


,  $18,905 

13,250 
12,941 
21,641 
19,870  . 
21,128  . 


2,500 


13,361 


9,456 


9,456 


9,456 


56,736  . 
75,648  . 
18,912  . 
47, 280  . 


28,368  . 


2, 100  . 


Other 
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PROPOSED  FOLLOWTHROUGH  PROGRAM  BUDGET^Continued 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1973-74-Continued 


Sources  of  funds  and  contributions 


Mainte- 

Non-Ftiderai       Title  I  nance 
EOA  contribution       (ESEA)         effort  Other 


200— Instruction— Continued 

Classroom  teachers — Continued 

1  music  specialist   $10, 325   

2  roading  specialist   527,534    

1  (  tiysical  education  specialist  11,760  

5educational  diagnostician   5,830     w...... 

1  speech  therapist  __  $l2/77a 

Teacher  aides: 


6  residential  Manpower  aides,  0.5   _   ,  $12,  OUO 

3  at  $4,418   .1 13,254  .  . 

6  at  $4,589   27,534   .-  

10  at  $4,760  47,600  .   

11  at  $4,930   54,230  

.   3  at  $4,930   14,790   

Library  aides:  2  at  $6,095   ...  12,190  

Resource  aides:  2  at  $5,091   5,091        .  .         '  5,901   

Psychologist:  Referral  and  evaluation   5.000   

Instructional  materials  and  supplies: 

$15  times  500   7,500  

$20  times  100  for  support  of  transitional  3d        2, 000  

grade  student  

Staff  Development:  In-service  classes,  fees  and 

mileage   3,000  

300— Attendance  services: 

(1)  Salaries: 

1  Social  worker   4,400    4,400  2,200   

2  Home  educators   10,200  ___  ,  

(2)  Mileage   500   

•  400^Health  services: 

(l)Salaries:l  nurse   4,000    2,000  2,000   


(?)  Contracted  services: 

(a)  Oregon  dental  service:  $16  times 

500   8,000  

(b)  Medical  care,  physical,  glasses  and 

other$6tv'mes  500....   3,000   3,000 

500— Pupil  trai^.<;portation: 
Contracted  services: 

$40  (I  trip  Boise  to  center  and  return)  

$45  (2  trips  King  to  center  and  return)  J.  

$40(1  trip  Humboldt  to  center  and  return)  -  

$45  (2  trips  Columbia  Villa  to  center  and 

return)  ,    

$170  times  186  days   22,676    i*,300  


Us  (2  trips  Vernon  to  center  and  return). 
T45(2tripsSabinto  center  and  return). 
•'5(2tri  ~ 


$45(2tripsBuckman  to  center  and  return).  

$45(2tripsSunnysideto  center  and  return)  

nso  times  186  days   24,336    9,300   

Field  trips:  l2/child  limes  500  at  25  pupils  per 

bus  at  $25  per  bus   3, 000    3, 000   

600— Oper?,lion  of  plants   IC6, 600   

700— MaiP^enanceof  plants   196,600   ■.  

::^0— FixpJ  charges:  13  percent  of  salaries  including 

P.E.R.S.,soclaUecuiity,S.J.A.C., medical   37,584        ),442         8,386       82,365  1,440 

900— Food  services: 

(1)  Salaries:  2food  servers,  6  hr  at  $2.1'  -»es 

186   2,400         2,400  26,000   


(?)  Supplies: 

Meals, $0.35times500timesl86days   3,720    ^32,550 

SridCks,  $0.10  per  child  per  day  times  500. . .       4, 000  —  t  

1000— Student  body  activites: 

(1)  Contracted  services:  Cultural  assemblies  20 

at  $35   700   -  

1100— Community  services: 

Volunteers:  50  students,  2  hr.  per  day  per 

week  at  $1.60   5,120  

50  parents,  H  day  per  week  at  $1.60   8, 460  •  

1120— Parent  activities: 

(1)  Salaries:  Parent  and  community  coordina* 
tor   3,880    ,  7,120   


(2)  Materials  and  supplies   2,000 

(3)  r  •   •  ■  ■  • 


Contracted  services  parent  classes   3,  000  —  

1230-Equipment:$I2perchildtimes500   6,000   11.440 


Total   435,310        74,419       .74,897       866,567  45,180 


t  State  free  lunch  program. 
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NAME  or  API^VVINo  Aoi.7<< 

School  District  ('\ ,  Portland,  MuUnom.ih  County,  Orcein 


VH.  THE  bUUOKT.I.  If  y„t,  w(st.  to  W..IIL-  i>l}  ,.t  pun  of  your 
non-Fi'tJi'tiil  » f>ntu»tuti.in,  pU'Jtsv  ■  liccW  livn*  i  '^ar.O  enclose 
the  nPcct^>  ty  Kloiisiical  documeniK  lo  support  yuur  waivrr 
claim. 


2A.   Piopo  ■.;  tiudi-.i-l  foi  ALL  KuHow  Throur.h  ACTlVinfiS  lo 
be  Im.--iicra  horn  Fcdcial  f.rsM.   EOA  FUNDS  ONLY. 


HAND- 
BOOK M 
CLASSU 
FICA* 
T<ON 
f) 

EXPEN01TURC 
ACCOUNT 

(t>) 

.  SALARIES 

Contracted 

SERVICES 

MATERIALSAND 
SUPPLIES 

TRAVEL 

(1) 

OTHER 
(A} 

TOTAL 
(*iim  ai  fiilumn' 
(t)  thtOi.el>  ff.}i 

100 

AOMINISTRX.* 
TlON 

s  18,905 

s 

S 

S 

S 

$  18,905 

ZOO 

INSTRUCTION 

270,509 

2,000 

9,500 

1,000 

283,009 

100 

ATTENOAHCt 
SERVICES 

14,600 

500  - 

15,100 

400 

MEALTt; 
SENVICCS 

4,000 

11,000 

15,000  . 

SOO 

PUPIL  TRA(J>' 
PC  .1  ATION 

50,012 

50,012 

600 

0P( RATION  OF 
PLANT 

700 

MAINTENANCE 
OP  PLANT 

eoo 

FIXED 
CHARGES 

37,584 

37,584 

900 

FOOO 
SERVICES 

4,000 

4,000 

1000 

STUDENT  eOOY 
ACTIVITIES 

700 

.700 

1100 

COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 

1 IZO 

PARENT 
ACTlVn  .CS> 

3,000 

2,000 

5,000 

REMODELING 

1230 

EOUIPMCNT 

6,000 

6,000 

TOTALS 

s  345,598 

s  66,712 

s  21,500 

J  1,500 

s 

s  435,310 

■  Co**r*  «//  octivftir*  lelti       ditrflly  lo  phi  '•(■;  e.f.,  homr  vtufri,  rrcrpl  iffirrr  iliry  ot»  Pl^ld      nrhoot  ripptoyrt'. 

DOLLARS 

2B.  ALL  aCHVIHES 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT  OF 
EOA  FUNDS 

3C.  TOTAL  MAINTENANCE 
OF  EFFORT 

s  866,567 

TOTAL  EOA  rUNOS 

i  435,310 

100% 

ALL  OTHER  FUNDS 

45,180 

TOTAL  HON.FEOERAL  CONTRIHUTIOM 

74,419 

177. 

TOTAL  EOA  ANO  NON'FEOERAL 
FUNDS 

509,729 

TOTAL  TITLE  1  (FiF.A)  FUNDS 

S  74,897 

177. 

3,  IF  YOUR  TITLE  1  (KfrA)  1  UNOS  ARL'  LESS  THAN  IS  PERCENT  OF  THE  EOA  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THIS  PROJCCT,  ENTER  TOTAL  TITLE  1  ALLO^'ATiDN  FDR  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

s 

4.  NUMBER  or  GRADES 
IN  PHOJECI  

4 

4A. NUMBEn  OF  YEARS  PROJECT 
IH  OPERATION  » 

6 

4U- ?;  NOl^^toLkAL  ) 

coNi«mu7/0N     t     lo  1 

r-           D  -t-t  1 

S.  PERSON  V.|i;'W|LL  HbCEIVL  AND  HAVE  CUSTODY  OF  I  PL  LOW  THKOUOH  FUNDS 


FIRST  NAML  •  MIDDLE  tNITIAL  ->  LAST  NAME 

Charles  A.  Clcmnns 


OE  FORM        ,/7,   ySi^ear  1973.74 


ADDRESS  (numhet.  n/n  rf,  rity,  Slule,  tuiU  XH'  codr) 

Portland  Public  Schools 

631  N.E.  Clackomas,  Portland,  Oregon  97208 
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NAMt.  Ut    APPt.  YirJC  AH  NCY 

School  District  01,  Portland,  Multno:noh  County,  Oregon 


VII.  THE  BUDGET. I.  If  yco  wi»h  lo  w-mvp  ;.n  i,t  ui»rf  of  your 
non'Frth  ral  i  (Fntnlfuliixi,  ptc^M:  clirck  hvrv  l  \  enclose 
Ihc  nPc  cwf.  ii.  Blfitislii.iJ  documents  to  support  yi>u  waiver 


2A.    PrPf>osca  UM(\p,v\  iot  ALL  I'uU&w  Thu-ini)  ACTiViTlhH  tJ 
be  ftninced  from  Fcdtf^l  r.runt,   EOA  FUHOS  ONLY. 


■  HAtit-.. 
BOOK  II 
CLASSl- 
FICA. 
TION 
l«; 

e:  penoiturc 

ACCOUNT 

SALARIES 

CONTPaCTEO 
SERVICES 

<"/ 

materials  ano 
slpplies 

TRAVEL 

(0 

■>THER 
(k 

TOTAL 
(turr  til  column* 

too 

ADMINISTOA' 
TION 

s  47,036 

s 

s 

\ 

S 

>  47,036 

700 

INSTRUCTION 

540,503 

4,000  ■ 

19,400 

2,000 

565,903 

SOC 

ATTENDANCE 
SERVICES 

30,050 

1,000 

31,050 

400 

HEALTH 
SEnvtCES 

fl.QOO 

22,000 

30,000 

soo 

PUPIL  TRANS' 
port;.  ■•ION 

99,748 

99,748 

600 

OPrRATlON  OF 
Pi  .\tiJ 

i 

700 

MAINTENANCE 
OF  PLANT 

AOO 

FtXEO 
CHAnSCS 

77,462 

/7,462 

000 

FOOD 
SERVICES 

8,000 

8,000 

1000 

STUDENT  QODy 
ACTIVITIES  . 

1,400  ■ 

1,400 

1 100 
tl20 

CfMMUNITV 
SL'RVICES 

PARENT 
ACTIVITIES* 

6,000 

4,000 

10,000 

1220 

remcDelinc 

EQUIPMENT 

12,000 

12,000 

TOTAL* 

s  703,051 

s  133,148 

s  43,400 

i  3,000 

S 

s882,599 

>rar«r*  nit  «r(r>'Mir*  trluiitit*  ffiiecitr  'a  potentx;  >        ttorrir  vltil",  earrpi  wtieie  lliey  ate  imli)  «»  ir/ionl  i  mplovrwt. 

DOLUAHS 

2B.  ALL  ACTIVITlCS 

DOLLARS 

PERCENT  OF 
eOA  FUNDS 

2C,  TOTAL  main;  ENANCE 
OF  EFFORT 

J 

TOTAL  EOA  FUfiOS 

:  -'882,599 

ALL  OTHER  FUNDS 

TOTAL  NON-FCOCnAL  CONTRIBUTION 

166,303 

20% 

TOTAL  EOA  ANO  NON'FEDERAL 
FUNOS 

988,236 

TOTAL  TITLE  J  <KSrA|  FUNDS 

s  157,739 

.  18% 

3,  IF  YOUR  Til  LE  1  it:St:A)  FUNDS  ARE  LESS  THAN  IS  PERCENT  OF  THE  EOA  FEDtWAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THIS  PROJECT.  ENTER  TOTAL  TITLE  1  ALLOCATION  FOR  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

* 

4.  NUMBER  OF  CRAOfS 
IN  PROJt  CT  

4 

4A. NUMBER  OF  YEaHS  PROJECT 
IN  OPERATION  

5 

JB.     NON.rEPl  «AL 
CONTPIUUTION  • 
RfO'M'EO  

5.  PEKi.ON  fiHO  WUL  WiCllVC  A'-'*  HAVL  CUSTQDr  OF  FOLLO*f  THROUGH  FUNOi 


P.  RST  NAME  *  MIDDLE  INITIAL  •  t-AST  NAME 

Charles  A.  Clemans 


ADOnESS  (niimti<>r.  »<rrei,  cilf,  Stuif,  unit  7.11'  vottr) 

Portlnnd  Public  Schools 

631  N.E,  Clackamnfj,  Portlnnd,  Oregon  97208 


oe  FORM  4473,  t/iz   Summar>»  A  -  19720V:i  School  Year 
D  -  1973  Summer  School 
C  -  1973-74  School  Year 


Chairman  Perkins.  Since  you  are  the  principal,  I  would  like  for 
you  to  summarize  briefly  how  you  feel  title  I  is  working  out  in  your 
school  system  in  Porthvud. 

Tell  the  committee  briefly  liow  titsie  1  is  functioning  and  what  prior- 
ity would  you  place  on  title  I  insofar*  as  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
p  orting  elementary-secon  dary  education. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  HAROLD,  PRINCIPAL,  PORTLAND,  OREa, 

Mr.  Hakold.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  arranged  this  a  little  differently. 
Mr.  Clemans  to  my  left  is  the  intergoveriunental  relations  officer  for 
the  Portland  public  schools  and  he  was  going  to  talk  generally  to  title  I 
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as  it  aj)plies  to  the  total  district  and  I  v  as  going  to  talk  about  title  I  as 
it  applies  to  this  paiticular  program  in  which  I  am  involved. 

Would  you  have  any  objection,  sir,  if  we  reversed  that  process? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  and  I  was  trying  to 
get  a  summary  in  2  minutes.  Then  you  can  go  back  into  detail. 

Mr.  Harold.  Fine,  I  wiJ]  go  ahead. 

I  think  title  I  is  very  important  for  this  reason,  which  is  that  it 
specifies  that  title  I  money  be  put  particularly  with  the  child  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  things  in  this  country  we  have  to  think  more 
about.  We  have  to  reassess  our  values  as  far  as  education  is  concerned; 
in  other  words,  consider  a  little  bit  more  about  the  amount  of  money  we 
are  spending  per  child. 

I  think  we  end  up  spending  this  money  eventually.  We  spend  it  on 
welfare  xerograms.  We  spend  it  on  penal  programs.  We  spend  it  on  a 
number  of  things  eventually,  I  think  we  have  to  get  back  to  the 
point  as  to  where  we  are  gonig  i  o  spending  the  money. 

I  think  title  1  as  a  national  program  has  accomplished  quite  a  bit. 
I  know  it  has  received  quite  a  few  lumps  by  the  public  and  press  and 
everybody  else,  but  I  think  when  we  look  at  title  I  accomplishments,  we 
have  to  look  at  more  than  just  the  grade  point  achievement  of  the 
child.  We  have  to  look  at  the  things  that  have  been  made  possible 
within  the  school  systems  and  allowed  to  change  as  a  result  of  this  title 
I  insertion  of  money. 

I  think  there  are  other  forms  of  money  which  can  he  also  included 
in  the  funding  of  schools. 

Title  I  is  certainly  not  the  only  effort  but  I  think  it  is  ti^e  on^  that  is 
directly  tied  to  the  child  and  therefore  it  is  probably  the  niost  impor- 
tant in  my  mind. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  would  place  t  op  priority  on  title  1  before 
any  other  programs  were  funded  if  the  Con:  -rers  had  to  make  that 
choice? 

Mr.  Harold.  I  believe  so;  yes.  It  allows  the  schools  to  fund  programs 
that  o.ily  title  I  can  fund.  That  is  the  important  thing.  I  think  we  have 
LC  allow  breatliing  room,  so  to  speak,  or  staff  development  room  or  cur- 
riculum change  roo?::  and  I  think  title  I  allows  the  district  to  do  this. 

Most  districts  acrv'^ss  the  country  are  strapped  financially  and  change 
is  quite  an  operation.  I  think  title  .1  money  is  a  direct  aid  to  those  chil- 
dren who  need  the  help  and  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  important  fund.  T  would  rather  see  it  sustained 
at  least  as  long  as  possible.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  ended  and  espe- 
cially it  should  not  be  ended  abruptly  like  next  fall  or  whatever. 

Chairman  Per&ins.  Continue  now.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  leave,  but 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Quie  will  preside  very  capably. 

[Congressman  Quie  now  presiding.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  TLEMANS,  DIRECTOR,  INTERGOV- 
ERl^MENTAL  RELATIONS,  PORTLAND,  OREG. 

Mn.  Cle>ians.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  am 
Clucrles  Clemans.  :  . 

With  Mr.  Harold  and  myself  here,  we  hope  to  bring  to  you  some  of 
the  perspective  of  the  local  school  system  as  it  works  in  concert  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  youngsters. 
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A  little  bit  of  background  about  the  Portland  Public  Schools  might 
be  in  order.  Many  of  the  problems  that  are  encroaching  upon  urban 
education  nationally  are  making  themselves  felt  in  Portland.  We  have 
taken  a  particular  shellacking  financially  in  recent  years.  We  have  lost 
credibility  at  the  polls  with  the  voters.  We  have  lost  votes  on  finance 
issues,  both  for  capital  and  for  operation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  found  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
students  that  come  to  us  for  help  carry  with  them  a  greater  burden  of 
problems  to  be  dealt  with. 

As  a  measure  of  some  of  he  problems  we  were  faced  with  last  year, 
we  closed  school  a  month  early  in  order  to  keep  our  expenses  within 
revenues. 

Not  only  were  our  kids  deprived  of  20  days  of  the  education  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  but  virtually  all  of  our  employees  took  a  10 
percent  salary  cut. 

This  year  we  have  been  forced  to  make  deep  cuts  into  programs 
in  an  effort  to  restore  the  lost  days  of  last  year.  We  restored  15  of  the 
20  school  days  that  were  lost  last  year.  The  only  bright  spot  in  being 
able  to  keep  expenses  within  revenues  has  been  a  decline  in  enrollment 
which  has,  at  least  in  part,  offset  some  of  the  more  -dramatic  effects 
of  insufficient  revenues. 

The  State  is  embarking  on,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Mc- 
Call,  a  new  school  finance  proposal.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Oregon  State  legislature  (house  of  representatives)  last  week  passed 
this  package  virtually  intact  and  that  it  is  going  to  receive  speedy 
considtiration  by  the  senate  soon. 

Under  this  plan,  97  percent  of  school  support  would  come  through 
State  sources.  AVhen  the  legislature  has  concluded  its  action  on  this 
plan,  it  will  be  referred  to  voters,  as  it  involves  constitutional  change 
as  well  as  legislation,  perhaps  in  April,  and  the  voters  will  decide  then 
whether  or  not  this  new  package  wiU  be  adopted. 

Of  course  our  speculation  on  thnt  item  is  greatly  up  in  the  air. 

I  would  like  to  mention  now  some  oi:  the  concerns  and  ideas  we  have 
with  regard  to  reenactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondr:ry  Edura- 
tion  Act. 

First  of  all,  I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  to  testify  favoring  re(:nactment  of  that  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  to  be  commended  that  eari;,-  hearings  are  being  held  be- 
cause this  will  help  remove  some  of  tlie  problems  that  local  school 
officials  face  having  to  do  with  uncertainty  of  programs  and  uncer- 
tainty of  fanding.  .  . 

I  am  also  delighted  to  understand  that  there  is  a  broad  base  of 
representation  that  has  been  appearing  before  this  committee  and 
%viil  continue  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  think  that  will  insii.ie, 
a  broad  base  of  support  for  the  legislation  that  results.  > 

I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  about  title  I  of  ESEA.  We 
recognize  that  there  have  been  abuses  and  we  recognize  that  there 
liave  been  examples  of  ineffective  programs.  However,  we  have  had 
good  experience  in  Portland  with  title  I.  Some  of  the  barriers  that 
-we  see  tj  title  I  being  totally  effective  include : 

1.  Insufficient  funding. 

We  are  faced  with  funds  only  sufficient  to  serve  about  half  of  the 
youngsters  who  really  are  entided  to  compensatory  services. 
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2.  Outdated  disti'ibutiou  formul«as.  I  tliiiik  it  is  inconceivable  that 
we  would  continue  to  use  tlie  11)00  T.S.  Census  us  a  basis  for  distribut- 
ing funds  under  title  I. 

In  Portland  weliave  noted  a  shift  of  poverty  population  to  the  urban 
area.  Approximately  36  ]:)ercent  more  youngsters  are  on  welfare  rolls 
in  Portland  today  than  were  during  the  period  during  which  the 
1960  census  was  taken. 

At  the  same  time  the  11)60  census  data  remain  static  and  we  con- 
tinue to  use  that  for  distribution  of  funds. 

3.  Further — and  this  is  of  some  pei-sonal  anguish  to  me — is  the 
uncertainty  of  funding.  This  yeai*  is. a  good  example  hiasnuicli  as  we 
are  opeivatlng  title  I  on  a  continuing  i*esolutioii  and  don't  have  official 
world  as  to  what  the  final  amount  of  the  allocation  to  a  local  school 
system  will  be. 

It  is  about  a  II4  ulcei*  job  each  year  to  try  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  funding  you  will  i*eceive  under  title  T.  It  jnakes  it  very  difficult  te 
do  adequate  advance  planning  in  tliat  ai  r  of  uncertainty. 

4.  A  particularly  acute  problem  in  Oregon  is  the  difficulty  of  plan- 
ning, and  utilizing  effectively,  title  I  moneys  in  a  school  system  that  is 
undertaking  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  concentrate  sufficient  runds  to  youngsters  avIio  are  being  transferred 
to  new  school  settings  to  provide  the  breadth  and  depth  of  services 
that  they  need  to  make  it,  educationally. 

I  don't  really  have  a  good  c  eative  solution  to  that  pioblem  but  I 
think  it  is  one  that  this  corrmitije  must  undertake  in  its  further 
deliberations.  I  would  also  like  to  comment  that  our  experience  with 
title  I  has  been  favorable  and  it  is  looking  more  favorable. 

Appended  to  my  writt  in  testhnony  is  a  brief  statement  regarding 
some  summary  test  information  wl\ich  is  begimiing  to^  look  more 
favorable  and  I  think  it  also  points  to  the  fact  that  title  I  in  its  initial 
years  probably  did  not  take  hold  and  the  plans  and  programs  were 
probabl}^  not  as  effective  as  they  might  be  and  certainly  as  they  are 
now. 

So  I  think  the  more  recent  information  wv>  have  shown  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  is  beginning  to  look  far  brighter. 

Mr.  Harold  will  have  comments  on  the  particular  effectiveness  at  the 
local  school  level  of  title  I  progi'ams. 

I  would  lik^>  to  direct  a  couple  of  comments  about  the  Elementary 
and  SecoMdary  Act  regarding  some  of  the  other  titles,  particularly 
title  III.        '  ;    .    ■  ^ 

I  think  the  Federal  Government's  emphasis  upon  innovation  and' 
change  and  the  necessity  for  education  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
times  and  modern  worlcl  through  providing  funds  under  title  III  has 
had  a  fantastically  good  effect  upon  education. 

I  think  that  the  development  work  that  has  been  done  has  been 
particularly  responsive  to  the  necessity  for  change  in  education. 

We  all  talk  v\bout  the  redtape  that  is  iiwolved  hi  applying  for  and 
managing  and  reporting  on  Federal  funds.  However,  'Jie  redtape 
that  is  involved,  oftentimes,  in  applying  for  a  title  III  grant  is  good 
redtape  because  it  results  in  a  rigorous  planning  exercise  that  I  think 
is  beneficial  to  a  school  system. 

But  with  regard  to  Federal  programs  genemlly  and  the  possibilities 
of  redtape  and  administrative  burden  creating  an  ovv^^rload,  and  in 
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some  cases  hampering  effectiveness  of  a  district  in  delivering  services, 
I  think  that  is  true. 

In  tlie  Portland  public  scliools  we  cai-ry  192  special  fund  accounts 
to  segregate  and  keep  separate  the  vai'ious  categories  and  programs 
we  operate. 

Each  one  of  those  accounts  has  behind  it  the  guidelines,  the  regula- 
tions, the  project  proposals,  the  contracts  and  other  data  that  are  re- 
quired to  report  and  work  with  projects.  The  elimination  of  artificial 
program  separations  would  be  of  immense  assistance  to  us  locaiiy. 

Were  Federal  funding  to  increase,  and  we  would  certainly  advocate 
an  increase  in  Federal  suppoit  to  education,  I  believe  that  not  only 
should  categorical  programs  of  national  urgency  be  continued  but, 
with  additional  fimding,  there  should  be  general  aid  to  local  school 
systems. 

I  believe  that  fundinrr  in  the  area  of  25  to  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
education  nationally  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  commr  ee  again  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  appearing.  I  could  answer  questions  nov;  or  perhaps  you  would 
rather  h^tiv  f uither  from  Mr.  Harold. 

[The  statement  referred  to  and  addiaonal  infonnation  provided  by 
Mr.  Ciomans  follow :] 

Statement  of  Charles  A.  Clemans,  Diheotor,  International 
Relations,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  coUeague,  Mr.  Robert  Harold,  and 
I  are  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  in 
support  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

My  name  is  Charles  Clemans  and  I  am  Director  of  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions for  the  Portland  Public  Schools  in  Portland,  Oregon.  I  hope  to  bring  to  this 
committee  thro  .gh  my  testimony  the  perspective  of  a  local  school  district  ah  it 
attempts  to  respond  to  local  needs  against  the  backdrop  of  urgent  national 
priorities. 

Anow  me  to  provide  a  Httle  background  about  the  Portlard  Public  Schools : 
We  serve  approximately  69,400  students  in  a  city  of  roughly  *>83,000  citizens.  To 
the  casual  visitor,  Portland  appears  to  be  a  prosperous,  ^.lariving  community.  A 
diverse  business  and  industrial  base  supports  its  economy.  Most  of  the  outward 
signs  point  to  a  strong  urgar?  area  broad-based  in  terms  of  socioeconomic  makeup. 

However,  a  closer  Inspection  reveals  that  many  of  the  problems  that  character- 
.  ize  the  Nation's  large  cities  are  encroaching  upon  the  lives  of  Portland's  citizens. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  the  population  brings  severe  7)roblems  to  be  solved, 
while  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  population  has  solutions. 

The  schools,  in  particular,  have  taken  a  real  shellacking  in  recent  years.  Faced 
with  increased  needs  on  the  part  of  our  students,  the  dual  factors  of  taxpayer 
revolt  and  decreasing  regard  for  education  on  the  part  of  Portland's  population 
have  conspired  to  erode  our  ability  to  respond  to  thse  needs.  Last  year,  1971-72, 
we  were  forced  to  close  our  doors  twenty  days  early  in  an  effort  keep  expenses 
within  revenues.  Not  only  wore  stur  is  deprived  of  twenty  da.v>'  of  the  educa- 
tion to  which  I  hey  are  entitled,  but  \  .  tuany  all  employees  took  a  10-perceu'c  sal- 
ary cut.  Faced  with  a  possible  withholding  of  State  basic  school  support  because 
of  our  substandard  school  calendar  last  yeur,  we  this  year  restored  fifteen  days 
through  massive  cuts  in  program  and  Increases  in  class  size.  An  additional  bene- 
fit has  accrued  because  of  a  decline  in  enrollment  ot  2,900,  taus  offsetting,  at 
lesLUt  in  part,  some  of  the  effects  of  insuflacient  revenues, 

iVe  hold  some  hope  that  stability  of  school  finance  might  be  brought  to  Oregon 
through  Governor  McCall's  school  finance  proposal  currently  being  considered  by 
the  State  legislature.  Under  this  plan,  97  percent  of  school  support  would  come 
through  State  ^^ources.  Although  the  legislature  is  acting  on  this  proposal  with 
great  dispatch,  it  will  be  referred  for  voter  approval  in  April  and  its  fate  at  the 
polls  is  subject  to  great  speculation.  " 
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Let  me  row  address  some  of  the  concerns,  jdeas,  reactions,  and  suggestions  that 
we  in  the  Inertia nd  Public  Schools  have  related  to  reenactnient  of  ESEA.  First, 
we  would  like  to  commend  the  committee  for  your  timeliness  in  initiating  action 
on  extending  ^iiis  legislation  and  also  your  obvious  commiti.ient  to  achlevin;; 
broad  pnrticipavion  iJi  the  hearing  process.  These  conditions  will  both  provide  as- 
surance that  re'Jponsive  legislation  will  result. 

Title  I  of  ESEA  has  been  subject  to  much  criticism.  Although  exain;^les  of 
abuses  and  inefCective  programs  do  exist,  I  would  sug^'jst  that  the  major  bar- 
riers to  effectiveness  in  this  otherwise  most  worthwhile  prcgra: are : 

1.  Insufficient  funding:  In  Portland,  a  title  I  budget  ot  t-^  *aillion  server  ap- 
proximately 8,500  youngsters.  An  addi' :onal  7,000  youngsters  qualify  for  com- 
pensatory services  but  are  excluded  be  ause  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

2.  Outdated  distubution  formulas :  I  believe  that  is  totally  unjustified  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  1960  U.S.  census  data  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  the  distribution  of 
title  I  funds.  In  Portland,  we  noted  a  36-percent  increase  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  welfare  numbers — that  is,  double  the  State  average — between  1960  and 
1070.  Although  Uie  ADC  youngsters  are  counted  in  the  formula  by  which  we  re- 
ceive our  title  I  allocation,  .1960  U.S.  census  data  still  plays  a  part  in  keeping 
Portland's  allocation  lower  tlihn  that  to  wliicJi  we  believe  we  are  entitled. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  funding:  We  note  with  pleasure  that  H.R.  GO  provides  for 
^tudy  of  the  efCects  of  the  timing  of  appropriations  lei^islation.  At  the  local  level, 
I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  guessing  game  that  is  required  to  put  to- 
getiier  sound  educational  plans  is  a  most  unsettling  condiMon. 

4.  Difficulty  of  planning  in  a  desegregating  school  district :  Portland  hay 
embarked  upon  a  rather  ambitious  voluntary  desegregation  plan  that  allows 
parents  freedom  of  choice  of  the  school  their  children  attend.  This  program 
even  pemits  youngsters  to  transfer  to  other  districts  at  car  expense.  However, 
many  of  the  youngsters  whr)  participate  in  the  program  are  entitled  to^  and 
definitely  need,  compensatory  services.  I  don't  have  a  good  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  how  to  bring  compensatory  services  to  those  tha^t  receive  them.  At  the 
sending  school,  suflficient  compensatory  resources  can  be  pooled,  because  of  the 
high  concentration  of  disadvantaged  youngsters,  to  plan  skill  .centers,  employ 
specialists,  and  provide  diverse  support  services.  However,  our  data  indicates 
that  progratn  success  in  such  a  setting  is  less  likely  because  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  largely  negative  peer  infiuences,  low  group  norms,  and  the  like. 
Although  these  latter  factors  are  absent  in  the  receiving  schools,  compensatory 
help  is  needed,  and  there  are  too  few  disadvantaged  stude.its  in  any  one  class  o;' 
school  to  warrant  a  substantial  or  diverse  program.  Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  have  e  creative  solution  to  this  problem  but  do  believe  that  it  is  one 
that  should  be  somei^ow  recognised. 

Generally,  Portland's  experieace  with  title  I  programs  Jias  been  favorable. 
At  the  worst,  I  think  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  we  have  operated  a 
successful  "holding  action"  that  has  staved  off  the  erosion  of  academic  perform- 
ance in  the  face  of  declines  in  the  socioeconomic  makeup  of  our  student  popula- 
tion. Particularly  in  the  lov^'er  grades,  and  associated  with  Head  Start  and 
Follow  ^^hrough,  we  have  seen  solid  evidence  of  program  success.  Mr,  Harold 
will  have  further  comments  on  these  programs.  Data  appended  to  my  written 
testimony  indicates  the  favorable  results  we  are  experiencing.        "  - 

Portland's  title  I  efforts  concentrate  an  average  of  approximately  $235  worth 
of  program  oiv  each  target  student.  To  this  amount  is  added  additional  funds 
through  a;rspeciaV^State  appropriation  for  our  most  severely  disadvantaged 
schools.  We  have  found  that  the  single  most  important  elemeiit  and  ingredient 
to  insure  program  success  is  personnel.  Program  managers,  teachers^  aides,  and 
support  personnel  must  all  be  selected  with  an  eye  tow^ard  their  understanding 
and  perceptiveness  of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged.  One-to-one  and  small  group 
interaction  produce  the  most-  positive  results,  individualization  of  instruction 
can  occur  and  does  pay  off. 

ESEA  generally  Jms  been  an  extremely  diifective  force  in  education.  The  broad 
category  areas  cover  priority  needs  that  desperately  require  funding,  but  because 
of  cost,  are  beyond  the  ability  of  many  school  districts. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  title  III  of  ESEA,  which  I  believe  has 
had  a  particularly  profound  effect  on  the  course  of  educational  change  and 
reform  in  the  Nation.  By  the  Federal  Government's  funding  of  innovation  and 
change  in  education,  it,  in  effect,  lias  charged  us  to  ke^p  pace  with  the  changing 
limes.  Although  we  rjl  deplore  the  redtape  that  is  often  associated  7ith  Federal 
funding,  the  erf^-^dve  planning  that  is  required  to  achieve  funding  for  a  title  III 
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project  tlirough  competitive  processes  often  is  the  most  rigorous  and  soniul 
development  work  tJiat  a  district  producps. 

An  example  of  the  productive  use  of  title  III  monies,  together  with  funding 
from  other  Federal  sources,  can  be  found  at  our  Roosevelt  High  S^chool.  The 
Rivergate  cai'eer  education  program,  funded  through  title  III,  is  developing 
career  exploration  mhtorials,  guides,  and  methods  for  use  by  teachers.  Career 
resource  centers  will  be  available  to  staff,  students,  and  ultimately,  adults  from 
the  community  as  they  learn  about  the  many  employment  options  available  to 
them.  Also  at  Roosevelt,  and  serving  the  same  youngsters,  is  a  particularly 
creative  title  I  program.  Basic  skills  are  emphasized,  and  the  "stigma"  of 
being  singl'^d  out  for  special  help  is  largely  overcome  by  the  knowledge  eacli 
student  hj»  .  that  he  is  making  educational  progress.  Federal  vocational  education 
lunds  are  »jeing  used  at  Roosevelt  to  develop  and  test  new  curriculum  offerings 
in  metals,  health  occupations,  and  building  trades.  Although  the  programs  at 
Roosevelt  that  are  financed  from  Federal  sources  are  few  in  number  and  small 
in  budget,  they  are  among  the  most  stimulating,  effective,  and  promising. 

A  few  comments  about  the  administrative  burden  tha**  faces  a  school  district 
as  it  attempts  to  make  productive  use  of  Federal  fun  liug  might  he  in  order. 
The  Portland  Public  Schools  presently  carry  192  sprcial  fund  accounts  for 
purposes  of  keeping  track  of  the  approximate  $10  mil'' jn  in  Federal  funds  that 
the  Portland  Public  Schools  manage.  Each  of  these  accounts  is  backed  by  pro- 
posals, contracts,  agreements,  guidelines,  or  relatpd  documentation.  The  irony  of 
this  situation  is  that  many  of  these  projects  must  he  orchestrated  at  our  local 
level  in.  order  that  their  impact  can  be  most  effective.  Certainly,  the  elimination 
of  artificial  program  requirements  and  unnecessary  redtape  would  he  of  immense 
relief  to  us  locally. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  comments  toward  the  day  that  the 
Federal  contribution  to  education  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  25-30  percent  of 
all  of  the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Given  that  happy  circum- 
stance, I  think  that  tne  Federal  Government  should  remove  from  at  least  half 
of  the  funds  that  it  provides  any  of  the  "categories"  that  now  limit  expenditures 
to  areas  of  only  national  interest.  Safeguardt^  in  the  form  of  assurances  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  of  course,  must  be  required,  but  by  and  large,  local 
educational  agencies  ought  to  be  able  to  set  priorities,  for  a  significant  portion 
ot;.their  Federal  revenues,  totally  in  response  to  local  needs. 

In  summary.  I  would  again  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of 
appearing  and  would  urge  the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec  ndary 
Education  Act.  Thank  you. 

Appendix  A. — Standardized  Test  Information,  Grades  3,  5,  and  7 

A-l 

Th^  displays  on  the  following  pages  depict  general  reading  and  arithmetic 
achic  .rfmeut  test  trends  in  the  Portland  District  during  the  pajt  eleven  years 
(1961/62—1971/72).  Comparisons  are  drawn  bet>veen  samples  of  Disadvantaged 
and  Non-Disadvantaged  schools  for  gi  ades  3,  5  and  7. 
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In  eac)'  display,  the  scores  of  the  Noii-Disadvantaged  schools  arc  f  bown  as 
point  "O"  on  tlie  Vertical  axis,  -^iiuply  stated,  this  represents  the  average  achieve- 
ment of  tliese  schools  (nornially  a  P-score*  of  SO)  for  each  of  the  indicated  years. 
The  achu'vi'iuent  of  the  Disadvantaged  seluiols  is  slunvn  by  the  l)roken  line,  with 
tlie  dots  representing  tlie  deviation  of  this  group  from  the  average.  To  Illustrate, 
a  deviation  of  minus  7  for  the  target  schools  \vould  indicate  that  the  average 
score  of  this  group  was  7  *'P-score'*  points  below  tlie  average  of  tlie  non-target 
schools;  a  deviation  score  of  minus  3  would  mean  3  "P-score"  points  l)elow  the 
average  and  so  on. 

As  of.  this  writing,  results  are  still  not  avallrtble  for  the  year  1972/73  and  are 
therefore  cnily  reflected  by  an  astrisk. 

GRADK 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  informed  educators  that  compensatory  education 
makes  its  greatest  hn pact  on  youuger  children.  Portland's  program  lends  credence 
to  that  belief  with  the  trend  for  Grade  S  showing  a  dramatic  upward,  shift. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Figure  A  on  the  next  page  that  the  deviation  score  for  the 
target  schools  in  1961/G2  was  niinns  7,  reaching  a  low  of  niinns  8  in  l>35/60. 
With  the  advent  of  the  first  full  year  of  comi>ensatory  education  in-  196C/G7,  a 
remarkable  upward  trend  began,  reaching  a  high  in  19G9/70.  Ac  that  time,  the 
Disadvantaged  schools  were  only  3  points  below  the  average  of  the  comparison 
schools.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  dvopi>ed  slightly  to  a  minus  4  but 
liave  maintained  that  point  to  the  present — a  truly  outstanding  accomplishment. 

GRADES  5  AND  7 

The  results  of  Grades  5  and  7  (see  Figures  B  a<id  C  respectively),  while  not 
nearly  as  striking  as  Grade  3,  are  nevertheless,  higt  '  y  encouraging. 

Grade  5  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tar^^  .t  schools  have  been  able  to 
stabilize  their  programs  to  the  point  that  acliievement  is  no  longer  dropping.  In 
fact,  between  1901/62  and  1968/69,  there  is  little  vairiation  in  the  achievement 
pattern*  The  trend  in  interrupted  in  1969/70  with  a  marginal  drop  while  1970/71 
shows  a  significant  3  point  increase  followed  in  1971/72  by  a  slight  drop.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  changing  pattern  or  the  last  three  years  is  strongly  influ- 
enced by  tlie  children  wlio  have  been  in  the  compenstitory  program  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Grade  7  manifests  a  "V"  shaped  trend.  Between  the  years  196i/i52  and  1967/68 
there  is  an  almost  steady  drop.  After  that  point,  however,  the  extra  resources 
spent  on  the  target  students  appear  to  have  paid  dividends.  By  the  end  of  the 
1071/72  school  year,  the  upward  climb  is  auite  noticeable  and  very  encouraging. 


*The  "P-score"  is  a  score  on  a  standard  score  scale  which  has  a  mean  of  50  and  a  stand- 
ard deviation  of  10.  The  letter  "P"  Ik  used  simply  to  denote  that  tlie  standard  score  scale 
is  applied  to  a  distribution  of  scores  representing  the  achievement  of  Portland  Public 
Schools  students. 
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Figure  A 


Grade  3 

Composite  Reading  and  Arithmetic  Achievement  of  Grade  3 
Students  in  the  Disadvantaged  Schools  of  Areas  II  and  III 
compared  with  the  Non-Disadvantaged  Schoo'    in  the  Same  Areas 
for  the  Years  1961/62  —  1971/72. 


61/62  65/66  69/70  72/73 


*  Data  not  yet  available 
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Figure  B 


Gcade  5 

Composite  Reading  and  Arithmetic  Achievement  of  Grade  5 
Studftuts  in  the  Disadvantaged  Schools  ot  Areas  11  and  111 
compared  with  the  Non -Disadvantaged  Schools  in  the  Same  Areas 
for  the  Years  1961/62  1971/72, 


(Average  "P"  Score  for  Non-Disadvantaged  Schools) 
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*  Data  not  yet  available 
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Figure  C 


Grade  7 


Composite  Reading  and  Arithmetic  Achievement  of  Grade  7 
Students  in  the  Disadvantaged  Schools  of  Areas  li  and  III 
compared  with  the  Non -Disadvantaged  Schools  in  fhe  Same  Areas 
fcr  l;.^  Years  1961/62  -  1971/72. 
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(Average  "P"  Score  for  Non-Disadvantaged  Schools) 
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*  Data  n|)t  yet  available 

March  20,  1973. 

Hon.  Carl  B.  Perkins, 

Chairmany  Oencral  Suhcommittee  on  Edueation,  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Enclosed  is  the  listing  you  requested  of  all  of  the  special 
accounts  we  currently  use  to  account  for  fund  sources  to  the  Portland  Public 
Schools  other  than  our  General  Fund  operation.  In  the  tinw^  since  I  appeared 
before  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee  we  have  closed  out  ai  number  of 
accounts  that  were  carry  over  from  FY  1972,  so  tlie  total  is  less  than  the  192  we 
carried  then.  However,  I  think  the  number  is  still  large  enough  to  show  the 
administrative  problems  we  have  with  accounting  for  special  projects. 
Sincerely, 

Citarles  a.  Clemans. 
Director^  Inter  governmental  Relations. 
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Fund,  aourcc,  and  project 
BSEA,  title  I : 

Disadvantaged  child  program :  ^^^^  ^ o. 

Area  I   J5 

Area  II  -  J6 

Area  III   J7 

Waverly  Children's  Home  (neglected)   T9 

Villai  St.  Rose  (delinquent)   {}) 

Salvation  Army,  Portland  (neglected)   (*) 

Parry  Center  for  Children  (neglected)   T7 

Seghers  House  (delinquent)   Y9 

Carroll  House  (delinquent)  _   Yl 

Alfred  Yuun  liouse  (delinquent)   (*) 

Boys  and  Girls  Aid  (neglected)™   (*) 

Inn  Home  for  Boys  (delinquent)   (*) 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Blind  (handicapi)cd)   H8 

Acheson  House  (delinquent)   {}, 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Deaf  (handicapi>ed)   H7 

Early  Childhood  Preschool  Program  (ua?idicapped)   T8 

Holladay  Center  (Handicapped)  _   K9 

.  Shriner's  Hospital — Summer   (^) 

Disadvantaged  child  program :  . 

Area  I   Dl 

Area  II  - —  D2 

Area  III   D3 

Waverly  Children's  Home  (neglected)   D5 

Villa  St.  Rose  (delinquent)   T6 

Salvation  Army,  Portland  (neglected)   T4 

Parry  Center  for  Children  (neglected)   D9 

Seghers  House  (delinquent)  .   M7 

Carroll  House  —  D7 

Alfred  Xaun  House  (delinquent)   D6 

Boys  and  Girls  Aid  (neglected)   T4 

Inn  Home  for  Boys  (delinquent)   T5 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Deaf  (handicapped)  :   D4 

Early  Childhood  Preschool  Program  (handicapped)   B3 

Shriner's  Hospital — summer   —   H6 

Production  of  braille  and  large  print  material   H4 

Multnomah  Boys  Center  (delinquent)   D8 

ESEA.  Title  II:  Instructional  Materials— Joint  Libraries   02 

ESEA,  Title  III : 

FOCUS    Jl 

Reading  Power  for  Madison  students   R4 

Hivergate  Career  Education   J3 

TREND  ^   76 

Vocational  Training  for  Low-potential  students   H5 

Whitaker  Living  Lab   J4 

Experience  in  cardboard  carpentry  (TIP)   P9 

Exploring  Your  Future  (TIP)   P8 

ESEA,  Title  VI: 

Application  of  Learning  Systems  in  Child  Reeduation  Setting   Ml 

Classroom  Experience  for  Multiple  Handionpped  Children  Living  in  a 

Nursing  Honie  Environment  .   M5 

Classroom  Services  to  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  and  Learning 

Disabled    M2 

Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Program   M4 

Preschool  Program  for  Children  with  Special  Needs  ^   M8 

Special  Itinerant  Program  for  Children  with  Extreme  Learning  and 

Language  Problems   M3 

Special  Services  for  Deaf-Blind   H9 

Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  IV : 

Inservice  Education  ^   A6 

State  Civil  Rights  Program  ^   K4 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting:  KPBS  Radio    A2 

*  Vnud  numbor  not  yet  assigned. 
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Ftind,  source  and  project 

Department  of  Labor :  ^1^' 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps   ^J^ 

Do    

Do   

Do   -  

New  Careers  -  N2 

Public  Employment  Program   PI 

Public  Services  Employment  Program   P2 

Besidential  Manpower  Center   R2 

Department  of  Transportation  :  Driver  Training   17 

EPDA : 

Career  Opportunities  Program   A4 

Differential  Staffing  Project   T2 

National  Teacher  Corps— ;   T3 

Professional  Improvement  Personnel   C5 

Project  TREND   A7 

Urban  Teacher  Education   A3 

Environmental  Education: 

CATCH   AO 

STEPS    —  

HUD  (Model  Cities)  : 

Teacher  Training  Project  (Educational  Aides)   18 

Early  Childhood  Education   E4 

Metropolitan  Area  4r-C  Council : 

Jefferson/ Adams  Day  Care   F5 

Extended  Day  Child  Care    F4 

Sabin/Parry  Center   F2 

Preschool  Expansion   P6 

19T2  Summer  Early  Childhood  Education  Program   F3 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity : 

Head  Start  (early  childhood  education)   E9 

Follow  Through    58 

Oregon  Arts  Commission : 

Artist-in-Residence  (Franklin)   R9 

Artist-in-Residence  (Area  II)  '■   K5 

School  Program  Planning  on  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts   OG 

Oregon  Mathematics  Education  Council :  Metro  Lab  Center   K3 

State  department  of  education : 

Oregon  Mutuality  of  Planning   J9 

University  of  Oregon  Medica!  School — Special  Day  Care  Center   M9 

City  of  Portland : 

Summer  1972: 

Albina  Sports  Association—   N&-1 

Lane  Elementary   N(>-2 

Administration    N6-3 

Vocational  Work  Experience   N6-4 

Couch  Elementary--^  

Washington  High  School   NC-6 

Lunch  Program   N&-7 

Ford  Foundation:  Boise  environmental  education  project   48 

ITA  Foundation  :  Research  Project   Tl 

John  D.  Rockefeller  III  Foundation:  Arts  Curriculum  Development   J8 

Various  Foundations:  Reading  Development  program   Ro 

Cash  donations:  KBPS  Sunday  programs   SO 

Multnomah  County  lED: 

Audiovisual  program  1   23 

Donald  E.  Long  Juvenile  Home   Y7 

State  department-of  education : 

Boys  and  Girla  Aid  Society   Y6 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Blind   y3 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Deaf  ■   Y2 

Holladay  Center  -  -   yS 

Shriners  Hospital   Y4 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School    Y5 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture :  Summer  1972  Cafeteria  Fund   35 

Vanik  Act :  Summer  1972  Day  Care  program   42 
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Fundt  HQuvcc,  and  project 
Vocational  Education  Act :  -^""^^ 

Healtli  Careers  Exploration — Roosevelt    Bl 

Wood  Construction  (Home  Remodeling) — Adams   B2 

Regional  Facility  for  the  Deaf   B3 

Roosevelt  Comprehensive  Cluster  Curriculum   B4 

Health  Occupations  I  user  vice  Education   B5 

Art  Marketing   B6 

Work  Experience  Developmental  Program — Area  III   B7 

Vocational  Village   B9 

DemonstratioTi  Center  for  Career  Education  Exploration  Programs..  C3 
Curriculum     Development    for    Career    Education  Exploration 

Programs    C4 

Staff  Development  for  Career  Education  Exploration  Programs   C5 

Diversified  Occupatioiis — Cleveland   G3 

Diversified  Occupations — Madison   G4 

Cooperative  Work  Experience — Roosevelt   G5 

Personal  Finance — Jackson  '..   G6 

Consumer  Education   GT 

Phase  II  of  Implementing  a  K-6  Resource  Guide  for  Career  Aware- 
ness  -J.   G8 

Marketing  Cluster  l])eveIopmental  Center — Madison   G9 

Identification    of    luservice    Personnel    Development    in  Career 

Awareness  ,   Kl 

Career  Education  Planning   K2 

Distributive  Education  Consultant   VI 

Work  Study   V2 

Industrial  AXechanics — Adams   V4 

Metals  Development  Center  i   V7 

Vocational  Education — Whitaker  Middle  School   20 


Mr.  QuiE.  Before  we  ask  questions,  Mr.  Harold  inay  present  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  KCarold.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  an  elementary  school  principal 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  I  have  23  years'  experience,  most  of  which  has  been 
with  children  who  live  in  the  inner  city:  low  socioeconomic  children. 
Six  of  these  years,  immediately  past,  I  have  been  involved  as  an  ad- 
ministrator and  director  of  a  program  which  spans  over  two  schools 
and  a  thousand  children,  which  is  entitled  Follow  Through. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  aware  of  this  as  being  a  sequel  to  the  Head 
Start  program  across  the  country,  an  inadequate  sequel  in  numbers,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  good  sequel . 

It  is  designed  to  build  u\:ion  the  support  given  the  child  in  the  Head 
Start  program  and  perhaps  do  most  of  this  during  these  very  forma- 
tive early  years  from  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade. 

The  Portland  project  is  in  the  sixth  year.  Nationally,  it  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective  compensatoiy  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Of  course,  all  of  ns  involved  in  the  program  would  admit  that  the 
major  factor  in  this  success  is  the  funding  level.  The  Follow  Through 
children,  those  who  are  the  target  children,  are  funded  at  a  level  of 
a^out  $600  to  $650.  More  is  spent  if  the  child  or  if  the  school  pro- 
gram is  connected  to  a  sponsor. 

We  happen  to  be  self-sponsored.  We  are  not  connected  to  a  sponsor 
as  most  01  the  Follow  Through  programs  are. 

The  second  most  important  factor  is  that  we  are  working  with  the 
vevy  young  and  very  malleable  child  in  his  very  early  years.  This  is 
when  the  changes  have  to  be  made  if  there  arojiny  to  be  made. 

I  am  kind  of  a  radical  along  these  lines  of  funaing  primary  educa- 
tion. I  think  if  I  had  my  personal  way,  if  I  had  pei'sonal  control  over 
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this  whole  funding  operation,  I  would  put  90  percent  of  Caq,  Federal 
funding  down  on  the  very  formative  years  of  childhood. 

I  don't  think  I  believe  in  pushing  children  at  all,  but  do  believe  fund- 
ing them  adequately  so  changes  can  be  made  when  they  can  be  made. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Why  don't  you  put-thc  funding  down  at  the  early  age? 

Mr.  Hakold.  I  am  trying  my  best.  I  have  two  schools,  and  all  o*f  these 
funds  are  applied  to  the  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade.  I  don't 
think  we  can  be  strong  enough  with  emphasis  on  care  and  special  help 
that  children  get  in  these  early  years. 

I  think  this  has  been  attested  to  by  the  Head  Start  program.  I  think 
the  Head  Start. program  has  again  received  a  lot  of  lumps  from  vari- 
ous and  sundry  people,  but  in  my  mind  I  think  it  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  program  going  today  to  prepare  tlie  young  child  for  school. 

We  can  attest  to  this  by  statistics  offered,  by  the  screening  which  is 
done  with  all  of  oui  children  as  they  begin  the  formal  years  of  school 
at  the  age  of  5.  They  come  to  us  with  many,  many  tilings  that  they 
would  not  have  if  they  b.ad  not  had  Head  Start. 

In  last  fall's  screening  out  of  100  children  in  the  building  who  were 
former  Head  Start  children,  we  have  at  least  three  who  are  already 
reading  and  have  magically  put  together  this  thing  of  symbols  and 
words  and  sounds.  I  am  not  attributing  this  fact  eapociaily  to  Plead 
Start,  but  I  think  to  the  fact  that  they  did  have  the  experience,  it  was 
allowed  to  be  put  together  by  the  child.  We  had  five  who  wero  ready 
to  read.  This  is  upon  entrance  in  our  school. 

We  can  take  no  credit  for  this  at  all.  We  have  15  who  knew  all  of 
their  ABC's,  all  of  the  capital  and  lower  case  letters,  and  ^ecognize 
them  not  as  an  alphabet  song,  but  recognize  them. 

We  have  26  who  know  more  than  half  of  their  ABC's. 

We  have  21  children  among  this  group  who  can  hoar  beginning 
sounds,  and  this  is  very  important  in  reading,  as  you  are  aware. 

We  have  33  who  can  recognize  rhyming  words. 

All  of  these  things  are  readiness  factors  which  the  child  supposedly 
has  when  he  comes  out  of  mother's  kitchen  in  the  middle  classroom. 
He  has  learned  to  count  oranges.  He  has  learned  to  bring  up  two  boxes. 
He  has  learned  that  his  brother  is  bigger  than  he  is.  He  has  learned  that 
his  little  sister  is  smaller  than  he  is.  These  are  all  readiness  things. 

When  putting  together  programs  in  education,  many  sources  are 
brought  together  to  make  the  strongest  impact  possible.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  Follow  Through  program. 

The  Portland  School  District  contributes  $850  to  the  education  of 
an  elementary  schoolchild.  Tlie  scliool,  in  addition  to  this  $850,  contrib- 
utes another  15  to  18  i)ercent  in  matching  funds  to  tlie  EOA  funds. 

Title  I  is  contributing  money  also  at  a  percentage  of  around  15  to 
18  percent.  — 

In  addition  to  these  moneys,  there  are  many  kinds  of  face-off  things 
whicli  are  done  within  a  program  as  complicated  as  this  which  do  not 
directly  cost  the  district  nor  the  Federal  Government  any  money  but 
are  already  existing  services. 

They  are  the  neighborhood  social  services,  the  mental  health  services, 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  within  the  city,  and  all  of 
tliese  facilities  which  arc  aA' ailable  to  the  program. 

They  are  available  to  every  program,  but  it  takes  a  little  machinery 
and  a  little  bit  of  facilitating  help  by  the  staff  in  order  to  take  lull 
advantage  of  these  things. 
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So  ^Yllen  you  cut  back  any  part  of  tliis  particular  package  of  funds 
then,  of  course,  it  is  like  crippling  one  particular  part  of  a  three- 
legged  stool. 

I  think  it  is  veiy  damaging  when  part  is  left  out. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  plea  that  when  you  put  any  of  these  funds 
iu  jeopardy,  it  jeopardizes  the  whole  funding  process. 

When  a  school  district  such  as  Portland  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  Office  of  Education  in  a  program  such  as  tliis,  much  effort  is  made 
by  the  district  to  replicate  this  program  or  part  of  it  in  many  schools 
which  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  direct  ftmds. 

Portland  now  lias  a  working  plan  for  I'oorgani.iing  the  iiiner-cit}^ 
schools.  My  experience  has  told  me  over  the  past  years  that  when  you 
have  800  childrejb-or  600  children  and  a  grade  leA^el  ranges  from 
kindergarten  through  the  eifrhth  grade  and  to  that  unit  you  apply 
so  iiiuch  support  service,  social  work,  sociological  services,  nutrition, 
medical,  dental  health,  much  of  that  suppo  t  and  most  of  that  support 
is  going  to  go  upward,  to  the  upper  grades,  iniiiiediately. 

it  is  going  to  go  upward  to  grades  G-8,  and  what  we  do  is  reproduce 
these  problems  on  the  priniaiy  level  by  inability  to  draw  those  funds 
back  down  where  they  belong  during  tlie  formative  years. 

Portland,  under  Robert  Blanchard,  superintendent,  has  already 
stalled  a  solution  to  this. 

My  building  is  about  500  in  number.  It  has  kindergarten,  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  grade. 

The  other  building,  under  William  Gerald,  the  other  principal,  is 
550  in  number  and  has  kindergaiten  through  the  fifth  grade. 

The  plan  in  Portland  is  to  replicate  Follow  Through  by  creating 
early  childhood  centers.  These  ceiitei's  would  incorporate  preschool 
programs  as  well  as  Head  Start  programs  and  as  well  as  Follow 
Through  programs ;  that  sort  of  thing. 

This  is  the  idea.  The  children ^who  are  the  upper  graders  now  in  these 
inner-city  schools  would  then  be  bused  out  to  middle  schools,  or  the 
primaiy  inner-city  schools  would  contain  chikli-en  frojii  inner-city 
Head  Stait  schools  and  also  children  from  outside.  Children  would 
be  bused  in  on  a  nuignet  type  of  school  efi'ect.  This  is  what  we  have  no^v 
in  Portland. 

Mr.  DELLENBiVcic.  Excuse  me,  you  said  you  planned  to  stretch  that 
through  fourth  grade  next  year.  Are  you  reaching  them  

Mr.  Harold.  I  had  reference  to  the  opposite,  reducing,  kindergaiten 
through  five  to  kindergaiten  through  four. 

Mr.  Dkllenbacic.  I  misunderstood.  Actually,  you  are  restricting  it 
in  what,  you  plan  to  do. 

Mr.  Harold.  I  would  like  to  see  this  happen,  but  it  depends  on 
national  funding,  and  so  far  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  extend  this  to 
the  fourth  grade.  I  think  Follow  Tlirough  is  a  term  which  is  a  handy 
term  to  use,  but  I  think  that  kind  of  effort  should  be  put  into  these 
children  as  long  as  we  need  it. 

We  shouldn't  say,  OK,  the  third  grade,  you  are  cured  and  ^o  ye  into 
the  world.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  way  it  wwks  at  all.  I  think  long- 
range  plans  such  as  these  have  to  have  a  couple  of  ingredients  that  arc 
going  to  be  worked  successfully,  and  that  is  they  have  to  have  a  stabil- 
ity of  funding.  They  can't  have  funds  applied  1  year  and  then  not 
have  the  fund  the  next  year. 
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My  problem  in  hiring  and  curriculum  changes  in  workshops  just 
don't  become  manageable  if  the  funding  level  is  fluctuating. 

Other  guidelines  which  we  have  to  adhei'c  to  pix'tty  distinctly  such 
as  PPBS  system,  Portland's  program-plann'ng-budget  system,  does 
not  let  that  amount  of  leeway  be  there. 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  have  some  future  kinds  of  plans  which 
are  pretty  hard  and  fast.  Otherwise,  I  think  contemplating  cutting  or 
unreasonably  reducing  ESEA  funds  would  make  the  prospects  of 
completion  of  most  plans  like  this  remote  and  would  delay  realistic 
education  for  at  least  thousands  of  our  cliildren  in  Portland. 

I  think  all  of  us  ^vould  agree  that  parent  involvement  in  children's 
education  is  a  very  necessary  ingredient.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  consider 
yourselves  well  involved  in  your  child's  education. 

I  think  one  of  the  pi-oblems  that  the  inner-city  child  has  is  that 
his  or  her  parents  is  so  nwolved  with  the  economics  of  life,  putting  the 
bread  on  the  table,  that  they  can  sj^end  less  than  a  desirable  amount  of 
time  with  their  children. 

This  is  very  important  to  the  preschool  chikh  My  concept  of  |>ai'ent 
involvement  is  that  I  think  they  should  be  involved  for  a  particular 
reason,  to  underscore  or  support  the  educational  experiences  which  are 
offered  the  child  in  the  school  and  in  the  home,  and  to  make  the  two 
relate  and  complement  each  other. 

That  is  my  idea  of  parent  involvement.  I  think  other  concepts  of 
parent  involvement  enter  into  other  areas.  But  that  is  my  reason  for 
it.  I  think  that  is  why  it  is  valuable. 

We  have  done  several  things  in  the  school  progi*am  whicli  are 
valuable  and  are  made  possible  by  the  inclusion  of  title  I  money  in  the 
budget  as  well  as  other  money. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  parents  volunteering  their  time 
in  school.  I  am  sure  acTOSs  th(»  countiy  there  is  a  large  movement  to 
encourage  parents  to  spend  more  tine  in  the  school  building  to  sup- 
plant or  to  complement  the  toachei'^s  effort. 

This  has  been  suggested  many  times  as  a  means  of  support  to  solving 
inner  city  school  problems.  I  think,  looked  at  realisticilly,  that  mid- 
dle-class parents,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  budget  their  time-^ind 
have  more  free  time  to  start  with,  can  volunteer  and  do  this  suc- 
cessfully. 

But  we  are  being  a  little  unrealistic  when  we  talk  iibout  the  inner 
city  i^arent  or  low  socioeconomic  parent  volunteering  enough  in  the 
school  to  give  her  the  same  appreciation,  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
parent  should  be  involved  for,  to  give  her  the  same  appreciation  as 
the  middle-class  parent. 

We  have  to  have  something  more  to  entice  or  something  more  to 
actually  get  that  par;nt  involved  in  her  child's  education. 

The  first  and  best  v-'*ay  and  the  one  we  found  the  best  way  is  to  hire 
the  parent  to  become  a  part  of  the  instructional  staff.  We  have  done 
this  in  the  program.  V/e  have  a  teacher  aide  or  paraprof  essional  who 
is  a  parent  of  young  children  and  in  many  cases  a  parent  of  a  child 
in  the  program  for  every  teaching  station  in  the  school. 

This  parent  as  an  employee  begins  to  add  to  her  viev^^  of  education. 
I  think  many  of  the  problems  with  inner  city  parents  regarding  educa- 
tion are  that  their  experience  in  school  was  very  imsuccessf  ul  and  of 
course  they  transmit  this  to  children  through  their  attitudes. 
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I  thiiik  that  having  parents  involved  allows  them  to  cht^nge  some 
of  this  attitude  and  this  jiot  only  helps  their  children  but  they  help  the 
preschool  children. 

In  order  to  do  this,  other  things  are  necessary. 

We  have  a  supplementary  training  })rogram  which  allows  us  to 
train  parents  as  they  come  nito  the  school,  both  immediate  kinds  of 
training  which  allows  giving  skills  to  operate  in  the  library  or  in  the 
classroom. 

It  also  involves  long-range  training  which  involves  sending  them 
to  the  community  college  or  the  local  university  to  let  them  to  enter 
into  the  formal  educational  field  wherever  they  are  capable  of  entering 
into  it. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  teacher  aides,  paraprofessionals,  who  have 
come  through  this  training  who  are  now  teaching  in  the  classroom  as 
a  result. 

But  the  parent  who  comes  in  to  work  in  the  classroom  needs  some 
immediate  kinds  of  assistance  right  away.  They  have  to  be  taught 
such  things  as,  not  taught,  but  at  least  exposed  to  the  proper  way  to 
read  a  story  to  the  child.  The  technical  thing. 

What  the  number  system  is  all  about.  What  is  the  concept  that  the 
fii-st  grade  math  program  is  trying  to  put  across. 

These  kinds  of  things  have  to  be  given  to  the  parent  and  then  the 
fonnal  background  training  could  be  used  as  well  and  we  do  this 
through  STA  program  which  is  about  $85,000  a  year  and  we  take 
care  of  the  lormal  training  of  31  paraprofessionals  with  this  money. 
We  pay  tuition.  We  buy  books.  '^Ve  stait  classes  in  the  building  Avhich 
are  formal  accredited  classes.  It  makes  a  unique  educational  program 
for  each  of  the  teacher  aides. 

Again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  all  of  these  programs,  when 
you  put  them  together,  require  such  things  as  title  I  ESEA  money  in 
order  to  hold  the  thing  together. 

We  involve  them  in  parent  interest  classes  during  the  day.  We  use 
rooms  when  they  are  vacant.  These  parent  classes  run  through  a  gambit 
of  things  such  as  painting,  weight  watchers,  physical  education  classes 
for  parents,  food  buying,  budgeting.  Whatever  the  parent  desires  we 
try  to  get  a  class  going  with  that. 

It  is  not  possible  to  im^-olve  all  parents  in  a  paid  position.  We  have 
to  look  to  other  means.  We  have  tried  several  things  of  involving  par- 
ents, again  with  the  idea  bein^  that  we  want  to  involve  the  parent  so 
her  attitude  and  her  value  for  education  at  least  matches  or  comple- 
ments the  schools  value  so  they  can  work  together. 

This  has  a  double  effect.  It  allows  the  parent  to  come  in  the  building 
on  a  positive  basis.  It  allows  her  to  wander  around  and  be  in  the 
staff  room  and  that  soit  of  thing,  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a  staff 
member.  Wlien  you  do  this  in  a  school,  you  have  to  also  allow  for 
other  services  that  the  parent  might  need  such  as  babysitting. 

We  have  two  cribs  for  infants.  We  have  disposable  diapei'S.  We  have 
toys.  We  have  all  kinds  of  things  within  the  school  building. 

I  have  changed  the  diapers,  I  hold  a  record  and  I  can  change  the 
diaper  faster  thali  anybody  but  that  is  because  I  have  a  lot  of  kids  of 
my  own. 

I  think  these  are  the  extra  things  you  have  to  get  involved  with. 
The  school  is  classiiaed  as  one  more  institution.  It  is  an  institution  such 
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as  welfare  department  and  health  department  and  the  polic  depart- 
ment and  it  is  looked  upon  in  homes  hi  the  inner  city  in  the  same  li^ht. 

I  tlvink  we  have  to  make  the  contact  with  tlic  liomes  more  positive. 
They  are  usually  negative.  You  don't  ever  write  a  letter  about  a  child 
unless  he  )ias  done  something  bad.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  schools 
have  lived  with  for  years.  You  don't  have  the  time.  The  child  in  turn 
recognizes  the  parents'  value  or  whatever  in  iiis  early  life  and  this  helps 
fonn  liis  attitude  toward  school.  But  par'^nt  classes  are  a  good  attempt. 
They  can  be  improved  and  expanded. 

The  thii'd  method  of  involving  parents  is  to  involve  them  for  what 
skills  wc  can  give  them  to  later  transmit  to  their  child.  School  cur- 
riculums  are  based  in  part  on  \\hat  the  child  bringvS  fi'om  home.  The 
child,  for  instance,  brings,  as  a  5-year-old,  concepts  by  the  thousands. 
He  has  a  concept  of  what  family  is.  Ho  knows  that  family  means  his 
mother,  father,  sister,  brothers,  the  dog,  the  neighbor,  the  whole  busi- 
ness. That  is  family. 

Ho  has  a  concept  of  weather,  snow,  ice,  sleet,  rain,  lots  of  rain  in 
Portland.  All  of  these  arc  concepts.  Children  bring  these  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  they  get  them  from  their  experience,  from  \vhcre  they  have 
lived.  If  we  can  somehow  transmit  this'experience  to  the  parent  who 
can  then  in  turn  transmit  it  to  the  child,  we  have  done  quite  a  bit  about 
getting  the  child  ready  for  school. 

The  skills  involve  games  to  play  in  the  kitchen,  stories  to  read  young 
children,  places  to  take  your  children.  We  do  things  that  are  not 
meant  to  be  sensational.  We  live  80  miles  from  the  coast  hi  Oregon  and 
we  take  every  child  in  both  schools  and  as  many  parents  as  we  can  get 
down  to  that  coast  every  year. 

What  this  does  is  not  give  them  all  a  free  trip  to  the  coast  but  it 
encourages  that  parent  who  might  have  a  few  extra  bucks  for  gas  to 
get  that  child  down  there  again  to  let  them  laiow  that  it  is  there. 

We  have  taken  them  to  Mount  Hood  in  the  same  manner  which  is  50 
miles  from  Poitland  to  allow  them  the  experience  of  sliding  down  the 
hill  on  an  innertube. 

These  are  experiences  which  apply  directly  to  the  classroom.  They 
are  not  experiences  simply  to  say  you  are  doing  something  for  kids. 
Thoy  really  give  that  child  that  experience  which  they  build  on  this 
school. 

Jean  Piaget,  who  is  a  recognized  Swiss  psychologist  who  first  pro- 
posed ideas  of  how  young  children  learn  back  in  the  1920's,  is  now 
coming  to  the  fore. 

He  says  we  assimilate  knowledge  based  on  what  we  knew  before. 
A  rather  crude  example  is  my  concept  of  a  red  apple.  It  might  be  differ- 
ent than  your  concept  of  a  red  apple. 

I  come  from  the  Hood  River  country  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
which  prdouces  Delicious  apples.  Your  concept  of  an  apple  from  the 
South  and  Midwest  might  be  red,  but  not  quite  as  red  as  mine. 

I  say  that  Piaget  says  we  learn  by  assimilating  previous  knowledge 
and  if  we  don't  have  that  knowledge,  there  is  no  way  you  can  hammer 
facts  and  figures  and  words  into  children's  heads. 

You  have  to  provide  this  initial  Imowledge. 

These  then  ai'e  the  three  basic  metho(fe  of  attempting  to  involve 
parents.  I  really  think  it  is  necessary.  You  have  to  involve  those  parents 
or  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  place  with  education.  I  think  someone 
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mentioned  that  they  thought  attendance  and  mobility  were  two  impor- 
tant factors. 

I  would  like  to  support  that  paii:.  I  think  they  are  two  factors  which 
are  very  very  impoitaiit  but  I  really  think  that  the  third  leg  of  the 
stool  as  far  \\s  etiucation  is  concerned  is  the  parent  and  we  nave  to 
get  that  parent  behind  us  in  some  manner. 

If  we  don't,  I  think  we  are  largely  at  least  wasting  time  or  wasting 
some  effort. 

The  child's  home  enviromneut  then  is  where  he  builds  his  fOimda- 
tion  of  learning.  The  attitude  towaid  school  and  value  held  for  learn- 
ing aiui  very  very  important  and  probably  the  greatest  factors  in 
either  preventing  or  pi'omoting  educational  success  for  children. 

Unless  wc  can  get  parents  to  support  what  is  taught  in  a  child's 
school  expeiience,  we  are  i:)erhaps  at  the  very  least  wasting  much  good 
elfort. 

Wc  have  always  known  that  the  liome  support  of  education  is  as  im- 
poitant  a  factoi*  as  any  factor  in  education.  We  see  this  repeated  and 
i*epeated.  Successf'il  families  pi*oducing  successful  students  and 
unsuccessful  families  producing  unsuccessful  students. 

The  very  key  with  success  of  the  inner  city  child  lies  with  the  «area  of 
parent  support.  The  tremendous  effort  of  title  I  in  this  country  over 
almost  a  decade  has  proved  that  it  is  just  more  than  materials  and 
books  and  extra  staff  members. 

You  have  to^  do  something  more  than  tliat.  Material  is  not  the 
answer.  I  can't  speak  for  the  amount  of  parent  involvement  across  the 
country  but  I  do  know  in  the  schools  I  have  visited  where  there  has 
been  a  large  factor  of  direct  parent  involvement,  there  has  also  been 
a  lai*ge  factor  of  success. 

The  Follow^  Through  ])roject  has  also  attempted  to  do  something 
about  the  concentration  of  children  in  the  classroom  who  have  a  high 
level  of  economic  deprivation.  In  the  two  schools  I  am  involved  with 
we  have  invited  other  children  to  attend  the  program  with  the  Head 
Start  child.  We  reach  out  into  neighborhoods  which  are  in  the  periph- 
ei*al  ai'eas  of  the  inner  city  and  reach  out  to  what  I  term  "peaiuit  butter 
and  jelly"  kids.  They  are  not  especially  affluent.  They  are  simply 
coming  from  stable  families.  They  have  tl?.e  ordinary  factors  a  family 
is  supposed  to  have. 

We  invite  them  to  come  to  school  on  the  basis  of  what  we  can  offer 
that  child,  both  the  social  experience  and  the  academic  experience 
with  the  Head  Start  child  and  then  we,  by  chance  perhaps,  involve 
iimer  city  ])arents  with  parents  who  are  not  imier  city  parents.  This 
is  a  very  important  pait  of  the  program  also. 

Wc  do  this  by  visiting  "kindergarten  round  up"  activities  which 
take  place  in  the  spring.  We  talk  to  groups  of  mothers  and  letcthem 
know  that  they  ai*e  members  of  the  city  of  Portland  and,  whether  or 
not  they  live  in  inner  city  or  outer  city,  it  is  very  im'portant  that  their 
children  and  themsjel  ves  are  aware  of  what  that  city  contains. 

I  think  if  we  don't  do  this  early  enough  we  are  going  to  reach  the 
point  where  we  are  not  able  to  do  it  and  I  think  we  can  jjrobably  see 
this  today  i>y  looking  at  many  of  the  juvenile  correctional  institutions, 

I  think  we  are  doing  less  than  successful  things  with  that  age  group. 

I  think  it  iskind  of  late  by  that  time. 
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Mr.  Harold.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  having  me  here 
this  morning.  I  would  like  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harold.  You  s^)eak  quite  glowingly  of 
the  parents'  contribution  and  participation  in  the  Follow  Through 
program.  You  are  not  the  first  person  who  has  testili^d  here  indicating 
pretty  substantial  results  that  have  occurred  from  that.  Do  you  think 
it  is  2)ossible  to  wTite  legislation  which  eitlier  require  or  encourage 
parent  involvement  or  do  you  think  we  ought  to  leave  that  to  the 
education  systems  ? 

The  reason  why  I  ask  is  that  many  individuals  I  have  talked  to 
about  parent  involvement  found  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  get 
the  education  profession  to  accept  that.  Tiiey  would  like  to  t^ach  in 
isolation  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Harold.  There  are  tw^o  tilings  I  would  like  to  say.  One  is  that, 
no,  I  don't  think  it  would  create  any  problems  to  make  tJiat  a  required 
part  of  tlie  legislation  to  involve  the  parents.  I  have  allowed  parents 
111  this  program  eiitmnce  into  a  lot  of  things.  We  are  required  with 
the  Follow  Through  program  to  try  veiy  hard  to  enter  parents  into 
all  levels,  both  the  classroom,  the  decisionmaking  process  as  far  as 
the  prograui  is  concerned,  passing,  ai^proviug,  putting  input  into 
the  budget  as  it  is  made  up  over  the  years,  hiring,  involvement  in  tlie 
problems  oi  ^he  school,  ana  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  have  involved  parents  as  far  as*  hiring  staff  members,  both 
teachers  and  teacher  aides.  We  include  a  parent,  a  teaclier,  myself,  a 
unit  leader — who  is  the  curriculum  person  in  the  building — and  we 
interview  five  or  six  candidates.  The  teacher  candidates  are  certified  by 
the  personnel  office  in  Portland.  They  liave  to  do  research  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  person  is  certified  to  teach  and  whether  she  is  basically 
qualified. 

Then  we  may  choose  between  five  or  six  teachers  whicli  are  offered  tp 
us,  one  of  those  teachers.  I  found  input  from  parents  very  valuable.  I 
allow  it.  We  have  a  little  form  which  we  made  up  which  has  a  rating 
scale.  It  gives  a  little  information  about  the  teacher  or  teacher  aide, 
her  background  or  experience,  and  then  there  is  a  rating  scale  1  to  10. 
What  is  this  person's  attitude?  What  does  she  think  about  her  own 
family?  How  are  her  children  viewed  in  her  eyes?  And  that  sort  of 
thing. 

When  you  get  that  input,  I  think  this  a  very  good  thing.  I  don't  see 
anything  wrong  with  this  at  all.  I  have  never  had  problems  as  I  read 
about  parents  trying  to  take  over  the  school.  They  don't  want  the 
school.  They  have  enough  problems.  They  will  leave  the  school  to  you. 
They  want  to  be  asked  and  involved.  I  think  it  is  a  very  just  and  valid 
request. 

Mr*  QrriE.  All  children  in  the  Follow  Through  program  are  Head 
Start  children? 
Mr.  Harold.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  J. re  you  able  to  take  care  of  all  of  your  Head  Start  chil- 
dren in  the  Follow  Through  program  ? 
Mr.  Harold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Have  you  any  comparison  among  the  achievement  of 
Head  Start  children  who  went  through  the  Follow  Through  program, 
the  Head  Start  children  who  didn't  go  through  the  Follow  Through 
program,  and  children  in  similar  circumstances  who  went  through 
neither  Head  Start  or  the  Follow  Through  program? 
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Mr.  HAROI.D.  Yes;  we  have  some  statistical  data.  The  one  reffarding 
whether  the  child  had  a  year  of  Follow  Through  along  with  Head 
Start  as  opposed  to  the  child  who  has  had  either  only  Head  Start  or 
lias  had  neither  Head  Start  nor  Follow  Through.  This  goes  back  as  far 
as  1969  and  1970. 

We  liave  just  put  through  our  first  cadre  of  children  in  the  Follow 
Through  program.  Stanford  Research  is  monitoring  this  program 
and  doing  the  testing.  They  have  not  yet  produced,  on  that  third  or 

arth  level  child,  the  statistics  which  would  say  he  is  better  off  or  not. 
We  have  the  local  statistics  which  are  city  tests,  which  would  say  that 
they  are*  We  have  information  on  the  child  from  his  first  grade  to  vsec- 
ond  grade  level  and  it  compares  him  with  another  inner-city  child  who 
has  not  had  either  Head  Start  ajid  the  Follow  Through  nor  maybe 
even  tlie  Head  Start  and  he  comes  out  significantly  ahead,  yes.  He  is 
better  off  achievementwise. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  you  have  any  of  that  information  with  you?' 

Mr.  Harold.  I  have  it  in  my  office. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Could  you  send  that  to  us? 

Mr.  Harold.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuiE.  To  what  extent  has  this  program  been  replicated  with 
local  and  State  funds  for  other  students  ? 

Mr.  Harold.  As  far  as  replication  is  concerned,  it  has  been  repli- 
cated in  part  and  that  iri  like  systems  used  within  the  program  or 
materials  used  within  the  prograin,  but  not  with  this  kind  of  a  funding 
level.  It  isn't  very  likely  that  it  will  be  replicated  totally. 

I  think  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  by  a  district  across  the  coun- 
try is  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  this  methods  of  teaching, 
organizations  of  children,  materials  used  or  whatever  as  far  as  repli- 
catius  the  program  is  concerned.  It  is  too  high  a  funding  level.  If  you 
add  those  runds  together,  it  comes  up  to  around  $1,700  per  child. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  didn't  quite  add  up  the  figures  you  have  in  the  appendix 
here  that  far.  Are  these  the  figures  you  are  talking  about?. It  seems  to 
me  they  end  up  to  about  $1,500. 

Mr.  Harold.  Well,  the  district  contribution  to  that  child's  educa- 
tion is  $860. 

Mr.  QuiE.  You  ha  •  e  $866.  Oh,  that  is  the  total  for  the  program.  So 
$860  is  the  local? 

Mr.  Harold.  That  is  local  and  Follow  Through  money  amounts  to 
$600  or  $660,  depending  on  what  program  you  are  in.  Then  title  I 
money  of  $235  in  addition  to  that.  So  if  you  add  them  all  up,  you  are 
up  around  $1,600. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Are  we  getting  double  the  results  for  double  the  money? 

Mr.  Harold.  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Do  your  fi.gures  show  that?  You  said  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  achievement  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Harold.  Yes ;  but  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  don't  think  achieve- 
ment is  the  whole  answer.  I  think  achievement  scores  are  often  inter- 
preted as  winning  the  ballgame  and  I  don't  think  that  is  true.  I  think 
the  attitude  of  the  child  is  most  important. 

Mr.  QuiE.  What- if  they  didn't  achieve  anything  more?  Would  it 
still  be  a  success? 

Mr.  Harold.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Bell.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 
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Mr.  QuiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Harold,  do  yon  have  enough  chil- 
dren involved  in  the  Stanford  achievement  testing  program  to  remove 
the  factor  of  two  individual  cliildreu  being  different  ?  Are  you  going  to 
get  a  reliable  overage  ? 

Mr.  Harold.  I  don't  think  we  will  in  our  local  operation,  but  I  think 
Stanford  will  be  able  to  discount  the  factor. 

Mr.  Bell.  Plow  many  cliildren  are  going  to  be  involved  in  Stanford? 

Mr.  Harold.  Across  tlie  country,  about  79,000  cliildren. 

Mr.  BeUa  Thank  you. 

Mr.  QuiK.  Mr.  Clemans,  how  do  you  account  for  the  mixed  bag  on 
achievement  for  title  I  money  ?  You  made  increases  and  then  you  slid 
back  again. 

Mr.  Clemaxs.  You  are  referring  to  the  data  apj^ended  to  my  writ- 
ten testimony? 
Mr.  QuiE.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Clemaxs.  Since  all  of  the  data  that  is  included  in  these  charts 
in  figures  A,  B,  and  C,  is  composite  in  nature,  I  would  suggest  we  not 
try  to  read  too  much  in  them  other  than  the  overall  trends  they  indi- 
cate. We  start  out  with  the  year  1961  and  1962,  which  predates  com- 
pensatory education;  1965  and  1.966  would  be  the  first  yerr  we  have 
had  compensatory  programs. 

In  figure  A,  the  third  grade  material,  it  looks  like  f  i*om  the  inception 
of  compensatory  programs  that  the  line  largely  goes  up. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Then  you  slide  back  thougli.  It  dichrt  keep  going  up.^ 

Mr.  Clemaxs.  I  would  question  whether  or  not  the  one  point  differ- 
ence, as  indicated  by  that  slide,  is  significant.  I  think  also  it  would  re- 
quire future  years'  data  to  see  if  it  is  another  general  downward  trend 
or  if  it  is  a  slight  drop  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Grade  5  shows  tliat  it  didn't  do  much  g'ood. 

Mr.  Clemax^s.  I  think  my  written  testimony  indicates  the  woi-st  that 
we  can  say  about  compensatory  education  is  that  w^e  have  had  a  "hold- 
ing action"  in  the  face  of  a.  differential  in  student  population  and  I 
think  I  w^ould  use  that  term  in  describing  what  you  see  on  this  chait. 

Incidentally,  grades  3,  5  and  7  are  the  only  grades  on  which  we  have 
achievement  date,  for  those  years.  Grade  7  w^ould  probably  be  a  more 
classic  V  shape:  Decline  until  compensatory  education  and  then  in- 
crease. I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  classical  V  shape  is  mostly 
accidental,  data  usually  don't  come  out  that  way. 

Mi*.  Quie.  Have  you  figured  out  what  works  and  ^^'llat  doesn't,  and 
have  you  abolished  those  programs  that  didn't  work  and  expanded 
those  pi-ograms  that  did  ? 

Mr.  Clehans.  Yos,  sir,  we  have.  But  I  would  say  it  is  not  as  much  a 
question  of  abolisliing  those  that  don't  work  as  it  is  an  evolutionary 
change  that  has  omitted  those  practices  that  have  not  been  as  success- 
ful as  others. 

I  think  if  I  could  make  a  generalization  about  the  pi-ograms  that  we 
found  that  w^ork,  I  would  say  we  emphasize  those  programs  that  deal 
with  basic  skills. 

That  is  true  not  only  for  young  cliildren,  but  also  for  those  programs 
we  operate  in  tlie  middle  and  high  scliool  yeai*s  as  well. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  were  critical  of  the  title  1  formula.  I>o  you  have  any 
suggestion  of  what  would  be  a  more  equitable  way  of  distributing  the 
money  ? 
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Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir,  the  main  criticism  I  have  of  the  formula  as 
it  exists  today  is  that  it  is  out  of  date  and  it  is  based  on  the  1960  U.S. 
census.  I  tliink  logic  would  dictate  that  we  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  use  of  the  new  data  which  is  available  from  the  1970  U.S.  census. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Tliat  is  obsolete,  tx)0 ;  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  It  is  10  years  newer  tlian  the  data  we  are  using. 
Mr.  QuiE.  It  will  be  4  years  old  ratlier  than  10  years  old? 
Mr.  Clemai^s.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QuiE.  Have  yoi^v  had  a  chance  to  see  any  of  the  dramatic  shifts 
in  monopolization  or  dramatic  reduction  in  some  States  of  number  of 
cliildrai  at  various  income  levels,  sucli  as  families  of  $2,000  or  less  and 
those  from  $3,000  or  less  and  $4,000  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  No,  I  haven't.  I  am  not  aware  of  those  shifts. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  them.  If  it  was  that  dramatic  a  shift 
in  10  years,  yon  could  imagine  that  it  must  liave  had  about  two-fifths 
of  the  eifect  nuw  in  tlio  4  yeai*s  as  well.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
way  other  tlian  jDoverty  that  you  could  determine  who  needs  the  special 
help  from  comi^ensatory  education  ? 

Mr.  Clemaists.  Yes,  sir.  The  compelling  reason  for  compensatoi7  edu- 
cation is  obviously  that  some  youngsters  are  not  making  it  education- 
ally. So  educational  need  is  obviously  an  index.  At  the  local  level  I 
could  comment  on  one  chance  for  obsei^vation  that  we  have  had  on  the 
use  of  educational  infonnation.  That  has  been  in  the  arena  of  parochial 
public  school  participation.  We  went  for  a  number  of  ye^irs  with  paro- 
.  cliial  schools  participating  in  title  I  programs  to  the  extent  that  they 
could,  "Do  a  good  selling  job  on  us." 

More  recently,  in  tlielast  3  or  4  years,  we  have  moved  to  aai  objective 
testing  situation  where  parochial  school  youngstei-s  are  tested  on  the 
same  achievement  tests  we  are  using  in  the  i^ublic  schools.  So  \ve  get  a 
veiy  precise  comparison  of  educational  need. 

I  think  that  has  added  a  degi'ee  of  obje'^tivity  to  the  participation  of 
parochial  youngsters  and  it  has  certainly  ended  some  of  the  headaches 
we  liave  had  m  tenns  of  arguing,  "Who  should  have  how  much 
progi-am?" 

Mr.  QuiE.  In  your  testimony  you  indicate  that  there  is  a  budget  of 
$2  million  seiving  about  8,500  youngsters.  An  additional  7,000  young- 
sters qualified  for  compensatory  services.  Are  you  talking  about  those 
who  come  from  families  below  $2,000  income  based  on  the  1960  census 
plus  AFDC  figures? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir;  I  am.  That  figure  would  be  increased  if  we 
would  go  to  more  recent  information. 

Mr,  QuiE.  I  understand  that.  Now,  in  a  study.  Dr.  Glass  indicated 
that  21  percent  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged  children  come  from 
families  with  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000.  About  44  percent  come 
from  families  witli  an  income  between  $3,000  and  $6,000.  The  rest  of 
them,  approximately  35  percent,  come  from  the  families  above  $6,000. 

If  that  should  hold  true,  how  many  youngsters  would  you  estimate 
really  should  have  the  benefit  of  title  I  programs  in  your  Poi-tland 
schools  and  do  you  think  all  of  those  who  happen  to  come  from  welfare 
families  and  from  families  with  less  than  $3,000  income  for  a  historic 
period  are  educationally  disadvantaged  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  To  answer  your  la^  question :  No,  sir,  not  all  economi- 
cally deprived  youngsters  are  also  educationally  deprived.  The  correla- 
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tion  in  our  local  situation  is  very  high.  The  likelihood  that  a  kid  who 
comes  from  an  economically  or  cultuiully  deprived  family  is  also  going 
to  be  educationally  disadvantaged. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  concede  that  there  are  youngsters  who 
would  definitely  be  categorized  as  economically  deprived  who  don't 
need  compensatoiy  education.  I  think  evidence  of  that  is  here  in  this 
room. 

I  \vould  like  to  think  we  come  from  backgrounds  of  tliat  sort  and 
dont  feel  too  educationally  deprived.  To  also  talk  about  the  poeti- 
cality of  how  that  operates^  once  a  school  has  been  designated  as  a 
target  school,  then  the  criteria  of  economic  identification  are  no  longer 
required  and  the  youngster  then  who  needs  the  service  receives  it  irre- 
spective of  family  income. 

That  as  an  operational  pixx^dure  has  worked  pretty  welL 

Mr.  QuiE.  Have  you  done  any  testing  to  find  out  how  many  children 
who  are  not  on  welfare  and  their  families  make  more  than  $2,000  re- 
ceive benefits  of  title  I  programs  in  target  schools? 

Mr.  Clemans.  We  have  great  difficiSty  in  gatliering  specific  eco- 
nomic data  about  families,  as  I  think  you  would  underatand  that  we 
would,  so  we  have  not  done  specific  correlations  naming  youngsters. 
We  have  done  some  correlations  between  groups  of  youngsters  as  rep- 
resented by.  school  attendance  areas.  That  indicates  tliat  the  correla- 
tions are  quite  high  between  economic  and  educational  deprivation. 

Mr.  QuiE.  That  is  what  I  always  find.  Eveiybody  is  doing  it  that  way 
and  nobody  seems  to  do  the  study  except  for  the  Glass  study  within  the 
school.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  target  schools  and  see  how  it  does 
correlate  with  the  income  and  then  go  to  the  nontarget  schools  and  see 
how  their  achievement  correlates  with  the  income.  I  bet  some  million- 
aire kids  could  be  educationally  deprived. 

Mr.  Olemans.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  QuiE.  I  Vr  ill  yield  to  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell,.  Have  you  done  any  percentage  work  regarding  youngsters 
in  a  deprived  status  who  are  also  educationally  deprived  ? 
^Vhat  is  that  correlation? 

Mr.  CLEi^rANS.  Eank  ordering  school  populati(jn  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomics and  on  the  basis  of  education  achievement  as  measured  by 
standard  tests  indicates  there  are  correlation  between  0.85  and  0.90.  I 
believe  this  is  fairly  high  and  quite  significant. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  works  both  ways.  For  every  youngster 
who  is  educationally  disadvantaged,  who  cointri  fiom  miadle-class  or 
affluent  background,  there  is  also  the  youngster  from  the  poor  back- 
ground who  is  educationally  sound  or  advantaged.  ! 

Mr.  Belt..  I  would  appreciate  your  personal  opinion  on  the  Federal 
programs.  You  spoke  earlier  about  ^rant  consolidation.  For  ease  and 
simplification,  could  grants  be  consolidated  at  both  the  Federal  and  the 
local  level  ?  For  instance,  could  title  II  of  ESEA  be  combined  with  title 
IIIofNDEA? 

Could  the  Environmental  Education  Act  be  merged  with  ESEA 
title  III? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir.  You  indicate  that  this  might  be  done  for  rea- 
sons of,  I  would  suggest,  administrative  efficiency.  I  would  also  like  to 
suggest  it  could  be  done  for  reasons  of  educational  effectiveness.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  would  advocate  tlie  consolidation  of 
many  of  the  categories  of  funding  that  we  currently  participate  in.  To 
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mention  a  few:  One  is  tliat  we  have  a  i^roliferation  of  advisoir  com- 
mittees. Each  piece  of  legislation  seems  to  require  a  new  advisory 
committee. 

Obviously,  each  piece  of  legislation  requires  one  or  more  separate 
grants. 

In  some  cases,  we  are  operating  with  programs  that  are  no  longer 
needed  or  where  the  urgency  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  previously.  An- 
other ^)oint  is  that  we  oftentimes  have  to  put  back  together,  as  I  think 
Mr.  Harold's  testimony  indicates.  Federal  programs  at  the  local  level 
to  make  them  effective  and  to  serve  youngsters.  We  must  put  back  to- 
gether the  programs  that  come  to  us  in  fragments  depending  upon  the 
legislation. 

So  I  would  support  gi^ant  consolidation  with  the  stipulation  that  I 
would  not  want  to  see  programs  of  a  national  priority  nature  such  as 
programs  that  serve  dsiadvantaged,  the  ones  we  have  been  discussing, 
programs  that  serve  youngsters  from  bilingual  and  handicapped  back- 
grounds. I  would  not  want  to  see  those  broad  categories  of  needy  over- 
looked or  lost  in  a  grant  consolidation  program. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  much  redtape  is  there  m  the  administration  of  title 
I?  How  much  could  be  eliminated  by  the  better  administration  of  title 
I  ?  In  other  words,  under  the  present  system  of  operation,  do  you  feel 
that  title  I  is  engrossed  with  substantial  amounts  of  redtape  that  keep 
some  of  the  teachers  and  administrators  preoccupied  with  it  while 
others  are  never  involved  ? 

It  is  so  complicated  that  some  administrators  and  teachers  don't  even 
realize  the  areas  in  which  they  could  benefit. 

Mr.  Cir.KiMANS.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true.  There  must  be  some  uni- 
versal condition  working  here  inasmuch  as  programs  of  this  sort  seem 
to  become  more,  rather  than  less,  complex  as  time  goes  past.  Admin- 
istration and  regulation  do  require  administrative  time  and  probably 
do  sap  some  of  the  energy  of  a  local  school  system's  ability  to  serve 
youngsters. 

Comparability  is  one  example  in  title  I.  We  support  and  endorse  the 
concept  of  comparability,  which,  simply  stated,  says  you  will  support 
your  title  I  target  schools  with  local  funds  in  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  average  of  nontitle  I  schools  with  local  money  prior  to  putting 
title  I  money  in  the  school.  That  is  simple  to  say,  but  it  is  hard  to  do, 
or  at  least  to  report  on. 

We  will  put  in  a  good  man-month  of  clerical  and  administrative 
time  in  our  school  system  completing  the  report  that  is  required  to 
prove  that  we  are  comparable.  That  is  one  example  and  there  are  many 
others  that  could  be  cited. 

Mr.  Bell.  "Wliat  is  the  average  excess  cost  for  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged in  each  of  your  cities?  How  would  you  define  excess  cost? 

Mr.  Clemans.  The  costs  that  would  be  over  and  above  the  average 
of  local  expenditure  from  State  and  local  sources.  We  talk  about  ex- 
cess costs  on  a  Fedez-al  basis,  and  in  Portland  it  is  about  $235  per  young- 
ster. In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  special  grant  from  the  State  legis- 
lature for  compensatory  purposes  of  $1  million  a  year.  This  is  con- 
centrated in  those  schools  wliicli  have  the  highest  concentrations  of 
disadvantaged  youngsters. 

In  those  programs  we  are  concentrating  an  additional  $200  per 
youngster  from  State  funds.  So  the  excess  costs  in  our  high-target  or 
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high-priority  schools  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $435  or  $450  and^ 
in  the  secondary  tai'gct  schools,  about  $235  per  youngster. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  favor  the  concentration  of  75  i)ercent  of  title  I 
funds  on  math  and  reading? 

Mr.  Clicmaxs.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  even  a  little  higher  than  that.  I 
would  say  on  basic  communication  skills,  which  would  include  not  only 
reading,  but  all  aspects  of  communicating,  wliich  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  Bell.  Last  week  Dr.  Jolm  Porter,  ificliigan  scliool  superin- 
tendent, told  us  about  splendid  results  they  had  received  by  focusing 
efforts  on  programs  of  individual  diagnosis  and  remediation.  How  do 
you  feel  about  that  type  of  approach  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  am  very  favorably  disposed  to  it,  sir.  First  of  all,  I 
think  it  is  very  easy  for  school  administi'ators  to  fall  ijito  the  numbers 
trap.  We  are  tempted  to  talk  about  the  averages,  such  as  "We  raised  the 
average  achievement  of  our  school  system  by  X  amount  in  Y  period 
of  time.^ 

The  Michigan  plan,  of  which  we  have  been  apprised  and  are  looking 
at  with  great  expectation,  does  almost  the  opposite  inasmuch  as  it 
focuses  the  attention  of  all  staff  members  on  the  individual  youngster 
and  to  that  extent  I  am  very  favorably  disposed. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  common  elements  of  good 
in  title  I  programs? 

Mr.  Hai*ola,  any  time  you  want  to  break  in  or  add  something  please 
don't  liesitate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cle^iaxs.  I  was  thinking  maybe  Mr.  Harold  would  have  a 
comment  on  that  and  I  think  his  comment  would  be,  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  Bob,  the  single  most  important  ingredient  is  staff.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  number  of  staff,  but  effective  staff'  that  understands 


Mr.  Hakold.  i  would  agi'ee  with  that.  I  have  spent  a  long  time  in  the 
classroom  by  choice.  I  have  only  been  an  administrator  8  or  9  years. 
I  think  my  concept  in  my  eai'ly  days  of  teaching  was  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  school  close  the  room  door,  get  the  kids  in  and  I  was 
the  domain  and  I  was  the  all-powerful  expert  person. 

I  think  tliose  days  have  really  gone  by  the  boai'd,  but  we  still  have 
people  around  who  think  they  are  the  thing,  they  are  the  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  I  think  the  essential  element  that  Chuck  was  talking 
about  as  far  as  staff  is  concerned  is  a  person  who  is  willing  to  join  the 
consensus  arrived  at  by  the  staff,  a  person  who  is  open  mnided  and  a 
person  who  is  literally  open  doored  as  far  as  their  classroom  is  con- 
cerned and  will  allow  people  who  are  better  able  to  help  them  or  per- 
haps allow  them  to  help  people  who  are  not  quite  so  able. 

I  think  thfit  is  essentially  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  a  fluid  kind 
of  a  thing.  , 
Mr.  Bell.  I  want  to  move  to  a  slightly  different  line  of  questioning. 
Last  year  the  administration  bill  for  revenue  sharing  specified  that 
money  for  educationally  disadvantaged  would  pass  through  to  the  local 
level  and  would  only  be  spent  for  that  purpose.  How  does  that  differ 
from  the  current  handling  of  title  I?  What  guaraititees  are  missing,  if 
any,  that  you  tliink  should  be  included  ?  r 

I  detect  a  slight  similiarity  to  your  comments  about  grant  consoli- 
dation and  I'evenue  sharing  in  some  area.  Would  either  of  you  like  to 
comment  on  that? 
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Mr.  Clemans.  I  tliink  my  comments  on  grant  consolidation  would 
certainly  apply  here.  The  only  stipulation  I  would  like  to  place,  or  any 
comment  1  would  make,  is  tliat  the  basic  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
program ;  that  is,  focusing  on  the  disadvantaged,  not  be  lost.  I  think 
it  is  that  simple.  We  would  not  want  to  see  flie  funds  diverted  from 
that  basic  purpose. 

Anything  that  would  make  getting  the  funds  to  the  school  system 
more  efficient  and  effective  would  be  successful. 

Mr.  Harold.  I  would  agree  with  that  and  I  have  no  additional 
comments. 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  couldn't  be  done  ?  Is  there  • 
any  reason  to  think  that  revenue  sharing  would  not  be  made  effective 
considering  that  which  you  just  stated  ? 

Mr.  Cli!i:vians.  No,  sir.  I  think  those  safeguards  could  be  built  in.  I 
think' it  would  be  a  tremendous  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  would,  of 
coui'se,  want  to  reserve  comments  on  the  specific  nature  of  it  until  there 
was  something  specific  to  react  to. 

Mr.  Bell.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Quie  asked  a  question  a  few  minutes 
ago  relative  to  the  impact  on  youngsters  that  could  be  fairly  affluent  or 
middle  economic  class,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  w^ay,  or  lower  economic 
class,  that  there  can  be  educationally  deprived  children  in  all  cate- 
gories. I  think  you  were  quite  emphatic  in  your  comments  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  problem  lies  with  those  who  are  eco- 
nomically deprived. 

I  agree  that  there  seems  to  be  a  correlation  between  the  econoniically 
deprived  and  the  educationally  deprived.  But  do  you  see  the  possibility 
of  gearing  Federal  money  or  other  money  toward  just  educationally 
deprived  without  losing  something  in  the  mixing  ot  the  statMs  of  eco- 
nomically and  educationally  deprived? 

Mr.  Hakold.  I  would  like  to  offer  ii  comment.  We  have  been  at  the  i 
business  of  compensatory  education  for  the  last  8  or  9  years.  I  think 
tlie  families  that  we  were  aiming  at  at  that  time,  the  target  people  who 
were  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  might  perhaps  be 
economically  advantaged,  but  the  children  are  still  there  and  the 
family  values  and  the  envii'onnient  of  the  child  in  many  cases  are  still 
there. 

So  I  think  there  is  roon^  for  considering  the  child  w^ho,  I  don't  know 
how  you  would  guideline  this,  whether  one  who  wsls  economically  dis- 
advantaged within  8  or  6  years,  but  we  still  have  to  consider  that  child 
as  an  educationally  disadvantaged  person  even  though  his  parents' 
income  have  risen  by  the  opening  of  industry  to  minority  groups  even 
though  it  has  gone  up  to  $8,000  or  $9,000. 

We  are  still  dealing  with  the  factors  which  produced  that  educa- 
tional deprivation.  I  think  we  should  have  to  consider  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  agree  with  tluit,  Mr;  Clemans? 

Mr.  CLE3rANs..Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dellenback?  , 
Mr.  Dellenback.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell.  We  apologize  for  not  having 
had  the  chance  to  officially  welcome  our  colleagues  from  Oregon  when 
vou  began  your  testimony.  I  am  not  on  this  i^articular  subcommittee, 
but  I  felt  tliat  the  presence  of  both  of  our  witnesses  who  are  on  the 
stand  at  the  pi*esent  time  was  important  and  I  welcome  a  chance  to  be 
here.  I  think  what  you  have  had  to  say  has  been  very  helpful. 
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I  won't  be  too  extensive  in  the  questioning,  but  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Clemans,  as  far  as  what  your  testimony  is  concerned,  in  talking  about 
Portland,  you  make  the  reference  to  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population  bringing  severe  problems  to  be  solved  while  a  decreasing 
proportion  brings  solutions. 

Would  you  say  anything  else  about  that?  Would  you  elaborate  on 
that  for  us? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir.  Many  of  the  problems  that  have  character- 
ized the  large  urban  areas,  particularly  in  the  East,  are  beginning  to 
manifest  themselves  in  Portland  now  and  we  can  see  the  encroachment 
of  urban  social  problems,  of  urban  blight.  Although  it  is  not  readily 
apparent  to  tlie  casual  visitor  to  the  city,  we  see  an  incr'easin<r  jinmber  of 
families  on  welfare  and  we  see  an  increasing  number  of  affluent,  middle- 
class  families,  who  have  fled  to  the  suburbs. 

The  suburbs  around  Portland  are  among  the  fastest  growing  com- 
niiinities  in  the  Natioii  and  vet  Portland  is  prett}^  much  holding  its  own 
in  terms  of  population  and  the  school  system  is  seeing  a  decline  in  its 
population. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Which  means  that  the  population  in  the  city 
is  aging  and  from  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  that  the  economics  are 
shifting  against  the  city  of  Portland.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Clemaks.  Yes,  sir.  And  specifically  the  school  staffs  who  work 
with  youngsters  directly  can  note,  from  year  to  year,  and  can  see  the 
decline  in  value  in  which  education  is  held  on  the  part  of  families 
and  youngsters. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  How  about  the  real  property  tax  base  in  Port- 
land? Is  industry  coming  in  to  pick  up  part  of  the  slack  so  that  in 
one  sense  benefit  rises  from  the  fact  that  the  school  age  population 
is  declining  while  the  tax  base  is  remaining  stable  or  rising  or  is 
that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  don't  believe  that  is  the  case,  sir.  I  think  any 
benefit  we  would  see  would  be  due  to  only  inflation  and  the  value  of 
the  property  that  exists  in  Portland  and  also  the  benefit  we  would 
get  by  dividing  a  lesser  number  of  youngsters  into  the  total  tax  base. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  So  you  see  the  educational  problems  in  essence 
and  in  summary  as  increasing  in  the  citj'  steadilj^  as  the  years  are 
marching  along? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir,  and  we  are  yet  more  and  more  handicapped 
each  year  in  our  ability  to  answer  those  problems. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  You  also  in  your  testimony  speak  in  terms  of 
the  voluntary  desegregation  plan  in  Portland.  I  am  not  sure  that 
there  are  many  who  know  about  this.  Could  you  give  us  a  brief  ad- 
dition to  what  was  in  your  prepared  testimony  as  to  what  this  plan 
really  consists  of?  How  does  it  actually  work  in  Portland? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Let  me  mention,  first  of  all,  what  we  would  like  to 
be  able  to  do  and  we  are  unable  to  do  because  of  fiscal  problems  and 
then  to  tell  you  what  our  other  answer  was  as  a  second  measure. 
Our  initial  plan  was  to  develop  a  better  educational  response  to  the 
needs  of  education  in  an  urban  area.  We  are  still  operating  on  the 
1st  through  8th  elementary  and  then  9th  through  12th  secondary 
system,  largely  in  the!  city  of  Portland.  Wliat  was  planned  was  to 
develop  programs  along  the  lines  that  Mr.  Harold  has  -described 
in  early  childhood  education,  ages  4  through  grade  5  in  the  center 
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of  the  city,  and  allow,  by  free  choice,  a  mix  of  people  from  different 
educational  and  racial  backgrounds  in  those  schools.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  create  an  intermediate  school  in  the  surrounding  area, 
around  the  center  of  the  city,  which  would  serve  youngsters  from 
grades  5  through  8  or  6  through  8. 

This  sort  of  operation  required  a  substantial  investment  in  capital 
improvement  to  upgrade  our  declining  physical  plant.  We  were  un- 
successful in  achievnig  the  funding  that  would  be  required  to  do  this 
in  a  voter  rejection,  by  about  3  to  1,  at  the  polls.  So  we  have  had  to 
fall  back  to  a  plan  that  we  think  is  le^^s  satisfactory  than  that.  It  is 
a  voluntary  one-way  busing  program  where  minority  youngsters,  by 
and  large,  are  given  the  opportunity  and  the  option  to  be  transported 
at  district  expense  to  the  more  suburban  schools. 

We  currently  have  pai-ticipating  in  that  program  about  1,600  out 
of  a  population  of  5,500  black  youngsters  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
Tliat  operates  also  with  several  of  our  suburban  school  districts.  We 
liave  a  plan  whereby  about  100  of  our  minority  youngsters  are  trans- 
ported to  the  suburban  districts  outside  Portland. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Are  all  of  those  who  want  to  participate  in 
such  a  voluntary  program  permitted  to  do  so  or  do  you  have  to  limit  it? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Tlie  limitations  placed  on  it  have  to  do  with  the 
capacity  of  the  receiving  school  to  accept  the  youngsters.  In  other 
words,  if  a  family  makes  a  choice  of  a  school  that  does  not  have 
capacity  or  also  has  problems  related  to  racial  composition,  then  that 
request  would  be,  denied.  But  by  and  large  it  is  open  to  everybody 
who  asks. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  I  am  asking  whether,  as  a  practical  matter  with 
the  limitation  that  you  allude  to,  the  receiving  schools  are  possessed 
of  sufficient  slots  so  that  they  can  take  care  of  all  of  those  who  ask 
for  this  type  of  one-way  transportation? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  it  is  available  to  all  who  ask. 
\  Mr.  Dellenback.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  one  aspect  of 
title  I  that  we  have  heard  some  testimony  about  as  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  Portland  schools.  Do  you  find  that  title  I  tends  to  segregate 
at  all?  We  have  had  some  testimony  from  at  least  one  witness  who 
came  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States,  indicated  that  in 
her  district  she  felt  that  title  I  is  tending  to  block  desegregation  be- 
cause title  I  funds  are  concentrated  and  the  children  fer  whom  the 
money  is  earmarked  are,  in  effect,  being  juggled  around  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  impact  from  title  I  and  that  means  that  they  are  shifting 
into  a  segregated  rather  than  a  desegregated  situation. 

Are  we  finding  anjrthing  like  that  in  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  It  is  a  problem  we  have  to  deal  with  constantly. 
It  is  more  convenient  to  put  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  one  room 
or  in  one  school  and  bring  there  all  of  the  services  and  programs  that 
will  help  those  youngsters.  Administratively  that  is  easier  to  do.  If 
we  were  running  education  on  an  assembly  line,  I  am  sure  that  is 
what  we  would  do  in  all  cases.  But  because  we  have  the  human  aspect, 
and  I  think  this  goes  beyond  issues  of  race,  it  goes  into  issues  of 
economic  and  cultural  background.  Poor  youngsters  from  majority 
families  also  need  associations  with  kids  from  other  sorts  of  socio- 
economic backgrounds.  So  it  is  something  we  have  to  guard  against 
constantly. 
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We  don't  have  good  answers  particularly  in  this  administrative 
transfer  program  wJien  we  have  young:sters  who  are  being  transferred 
to  receiving  schools.  We  have  gi-eat  difficulty  in  bringing  compensa- 
tory services  to  assist  those  kids  because  we  have  to  concentrate  tlie 
efforts  on  each  one  of  those  kids. 

I  guess  my  answer  is  "yes,"  it  is  a  pi'oblem.  It  is  one  we  have  to 
guard  against  constantly.  It  is  one  for  which  we  don't  have  all  of  the 
good  answers. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  In  the  Portland  system  is  it  the  experience  that 
you  do  tend  to  concentrate  not  the  dollars  on  given  subjects  or  doll ai^ 
on  given  schools,  but  in  tlie  areas  where  the  youngsters  are  maximized  ? 
Are  we,  in  effect,  in  Portland  shifting  ;7oungsto,rs  in  this  way  and 
thus,  in  effect,  in  one  way  or  anothei*  moving  away  from  integration? 

Mr.  Clemans.  No,  sir,  I  think  tlie  opposite  would  be  true  because 
we  are  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  on  attempting  to  design  more  creative 
programs  so  that  the  youngstei's  can  be  assisted  in  tlie  integi*ated 
desegregated  setting. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  With  the  problem  then  that  the  dollai^s  are  dis- 

Sersed  and  thus  less  effective  unless  they  can  be  increased  in  amount, 
o  you  find  in  title  I,  which  would  apply  less  in  the  situation  you  talk 
about,  but  in  most  areas  where  there  are  young  people  who  are  given 
the  special  kind  of  hialp  that  title  I  makes  available,  do  you  find  much 
outward  mobility  in  those  youngsters  under  our  title  I  programs  in 
Portland?  Do  they  tend  to  be  so  helped  by  the  services  that  they  moA^e 
toward  no  longer  needing  those  special  services  ? 

Mr.  Clt:mans.  Of  course,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  in  programs  of 
this  sort  is  to  work  ourselves  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Dellenback.  That  is  I'iglit.  Is  it  happening?^ 
Mr.  Clemans.  To  a  degree  it  is  liappening,  particularly^  where  we 
find  youngsters  who  have  a  handicapped  condition  in  high  school 
where  tlie  improvement  of  their  ability  to  read  by  2  or  8  or  4  grade- 
years,  then  we  are  able  to  move  them  out.  And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
motivating  factors. 

.  I  don't  mean  motivating  them  inasmuch  as  they  want  to  get  out, 
but  motivating  them  in  being  able  to  work  their  way  out.  So  I  think 
we  are  seeing  kids  getting  out  of  programs  that  are  not  being  stereo- 
typed and  stamped  and  stigmatized  and  forced  to  take  in. 

Mr.'DEUbENBACK.  You  have  gotten  to  the  thrust  of  my  question  be- 
cause again  I  allude  to  earlier  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
where  there  has  been  allusion  to  young  people  in  situations  like  this 
who  are  stigmatized  as  being  "dummies"  or  title  I  people  and  that  is 
where  they  stay. 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  didn't  say  this  is 
something  we  have  to  guard  against  and  something  we  have  to  con- 
tinually Keep  before  us  in  dealing  with  staff  and,  where  we  find  in- 
stances of  abuses  in  this  area,  it  is  probably  a  staff  development  prob- 
lem more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Deu-^enback.  There  has  been  reported  to  nie — and  it  is  second- 
hand— that  one  of  the  teachers  at  one  of  the  schools  in  the  Portland 
system  claimed  he  had  dealt  with  title  I  kids  throughout  the  life  of  the 
program  in  the  Portland  area  that  he  had  not  seen  one  youngster 
in  his  experience  move  out  of  the  title  I  track.  That  was  not  testimony 
before  this  committee.  Tliat  is  secondhand  to  me  and  tliirdhand  to  you 
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that  this  is  the  statement  of  a  Portland  teacher  who  is  teaching  in  the 
Adams  School  and  you  know  the  progi-am  tliere  better  tlian  I. 

So  this  led  to  my  concerns,  but  it  is  your  experience  that  this 
does  not  hold  rigidly,  that  we  are  having  youngsters  who  are  mov- 
ing out  of  the  title  I  track? 

Mr.  Clemans.  In  the  3  years  we  have  had  title  I  at  Adams,  if 
yonnffsters  haven't  moved  out  of  the  program,  the  program  has 
moved  away  from  them  because  we  have  changeJ  the  program  every 
year. 

Mr.  Dellenbagk.  This  year  it  has  been  changed  over  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Cleivians.  Each  year  we  liave  seen  substantial  changes  in  the 
program.  I  think  that  is  an  unfortunate  observation. 

Mr.  Dellenuack.  It  was  disturbing  to  me  when  I  heard  it. 
Mr.  Ci'.EMANs.  It  is  to  me,  too,  sir. 

Mr.  DELLENBAnc.  May  I  ask  one  more  set  of  questions  so  far  as 
ESEA  is  concerned,  title  III? 

Do  we  have  many  examples  in  Portland  where  programs  which 
have  come  out  of  title  III  have  been  picked  up  and  moved  elsewhere 
within  the  school  district?  Do  we  see  real  value  outside  of  the  s^^hool 
where  the  title  III  program  is  carried  out?  Do  we  find  it  translatable 
and  transferable? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  talk  about  not  just  Portland  be- 
cause I  think  one  of  the  finest  exapiplea  wc  have  in  the  Portland 
metropolitan  area  is  the  outdoor  education  program  developed  some 
years  back  under  title  III  and  it  had  a  very  modest  beginning  during 
the  developmental  years  under  title  III  but  today  offers  outdoor 
education  to  every  sixth  grader  in  the  Poi*tland  metropolitan  commu- 
nity in  the  tricounty  area. 

So  I  think  there  you  can  see  that  it  has  moved  into  every  school  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  I  think  another  mistake  that  is  oftentimes  made 
by  the  public  in  viewing  title  III  is  the  expectation  that  a  total  proj- 
ect gets  picked  up  and  moved  over  and  replicated  elsewhere. 

Thjit  IS  oftentimes  not  what  was  desired  or  intended.  There  are 
many  discreet  practices  that  develop  fix)m  title  III  innovative  proj- 
ects that  can,  as  subcomponents  of  an  operation,  be  moved,  trans- 
ported, and  replicated.  I  think  one  additional  conmient  on  that  issue 
is  that  there  is,  just  this  year,  a  new  national  movement  in  terms  of 
demonstrating  what  has  been  developed  in  title  III  with  an  eye 
toward  demonstration  and  replication  in  other  areas. 

Not  all  of  our  title  III  projects  have  been  good.  We  have  some 
latitude  to  make  some  erroi^  with  title  III  money  because  I  view 
developmental  money  as  being  risk  money  i?a  some  regard. 

Mr.  Dfxlenback.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  think  that 
is  right.  I  think  the  money  under  title  III  is  intended  to  be  signifi- 
cantly risk  money  and  if  we  once  build  a  program  in  there  and  ex- 
pect that  it  must  go  on  ad  infinitim  we  make  a  mistake. 

It  ought  to  be  tried  and  if  it  doesn't  work  out  we  should  move  on 
to  something  else.  But  if  it  works  we  should  try  to  replicate  it  in 
one  way  or  another. 


Mr.  DsLLENBACK.  Mr.  Harold,  may  I  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  ? 
You  placed  emphasis  in  your  testimony  on  working  with  the  very 
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young  and  malleable  in  the  early  years  as  your  concentration  of  your 
own  effort  would  lead  you  soundly  to  do. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  it  seems  to  me  the  track  you  are 
on  is  eminently  sound.  Those  early  childhood  development  years  are 
the  most  fertile  if  we  really  work  soundly  in  them. 

Now^  you  of  course  are  concentrating  your  effort  and  your  dollars 
on  those  because  those,  are  the  youngsters  you  deal  with.  Should  we 
mandate  from  the  Federal  level  anything  in  the  way  of  dispropor- 
tionate expenditures  of  dollars  on  those  early  childhood  years  as  op- 
posed to  subsequent  years? 

Mr.  Harold.  Look  at  it  from  an  economic  point  ot  view,  I  think 
the  mileage  gained  for  a  dollar  at  the  age  of  5  is  far  greater  than 
mileage  gained  for  a  dollar  at  age  12  or  15. 

Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Government 
spending  moneys  for  education,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  require 
that  of  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  in  a  given  school  district, 
that  X  percent  of  dollar  should  be  spent  on  the  primary  level.^ 

In  other  words,  make  sure  that  it  gets  down  there.  A  minimum 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  You  would  do  this  with  a  disproportionate  per- 
centage, meaning  that  if  there  were  the  same  numbers  of  students 
in  the  first  grade  or  those  early  grades  as  there  were  in  grades  9 
through  12,  you  would  have  more  dollars  spent  for  that  same  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  early  years  than  at  the  later  years. 

Mr.  Harold.  At  the  risk  of  sounding  biased,  yes,  I  would  have 
that. 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  hope  you  understand  that,  since  I  am  representing 
the  district  as  a  whole,  that  you  recognize  that  I  am  subject  to  the  same 
sort  of  pressure  groups  that  oftentimes  come  here  to  Washington  and 
that  Mr.  Harold  represents  one  of  those  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  My  questions,  of  cojirse,  on  this  point  we  are 
directed  at  Mr.  Harold,  not  at  you.  His  answei  .  are  not  to  be  con- 
sid-^red  your  answers  on  this  particular  point.  We  won't  put  you  on 
the  spot  on  this  either. 

Let  me  ask  a  foUowup  question  on  that,  Mr.  Harold. 

If  we  don't  mandate  this  by  legislation  but  we  follow  what  has  been 
the  basic  philosophy  that  many  of  us  feel  is  sound;  namely,  you  hand 
out  block  grants,  you  give  the  local  decisionmakers,  the  school  authori- 
ties, the  local  authorities  outside  of  the  schools,  the  discretion  as  to 
how  dollars  shall  be  used  instead  of  determining  it  all  back  here,  will 
those  local  decisionmakers  be  able  to  concentrate  dollars  in  this  area 
that  you  think  is  so  crtiically  important  ? 

Mr.  Harold.  Yes;  I  believe  on  the  basis  of  current  research,  and 
by  current  I  mean  nrcbably  within  the  last  5  or  6  years,  on  the  ter- 
rific importance  of  tne  primary  education  area  and  the  amount  of  time 
and  money  and  effort  spent  on  it,  I  think  this  alone  would  probably 
create  the  attitude  that  it  should  be  spent  in  larger  proportions  on  the 
primary  level  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  You  don't  think  that  local  pressure  groups,  to 
which  allusion  was  made  earlier,  if  the  pressure  was  close  at  home 
would  mean  that  the  pressure  would  be  too  much  and  those  dollars 
would  not  be  concentrated  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Harold.  Well,  I  am  optimistic.  I  would  say  "No."  I  think  reason 
would  prevail  and  the  thing  would  be  done  properly  but  I  don't  think 
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it  would  be  unwise  to  have  Federal  legislation  which  would  permit  or 
rather  require  a  minimum  amount  or  a  minimum  percent  be  spent  at 
the  primary  level  or  whatever.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  insurance. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  We  are  using  the  word  minimum  in  an  ambitious 
way.  You  would  have  a  short  floor  but  it  would  not  be  a  minimum 
floor. 

Mr.  Harold.  No;  I  think  that  would  have  to  be  done  by  guidelines, 
I  suppose.  I  don't  know  any  particular  way  to  do  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Again  not  in  this  particular  set  of  liearings  but 
at  prior  times  we  have  had  testimony  from  people  like  Moynihan  and 
others  who  have  said  what  you  are  saying  aoout  the  vital  importance 
of  those  early  childhood  years,  that  those  arie  the  years  when  we  can 
get  attitudes  implanted,  knowledge  readily  received  if  we  go  about 
doing  it  in  a  way  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  do  if  those  years  go  by. 

Mr.  Harold.  We  also  have  the  parent  interest  at  that  time  too  at  a 
greater  degree  than  you  would  have  it  at  seventh  or  eighth  grade. 

Mr.  Dellenback.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  does  fade  off  that  way 
becaues  I  expect  you  are  right.  We  are  grateful  for  your  having  given 
us  of  your  time  now. 

We  have  a  few  more  people  who  would  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Huber,  would  you  care  to  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Huber.  Yes;  I  was  a  little  interested  in  this  voluntary  move- 
ment within. the  district. 

In  your  principal  presentation,  it  was  a  joint  effort  but  as  you 
explained  it  a  few  minutes  ago  it  looks  like  it  is  from  the  core  city  going 
out  of  the  area  rather  than  coming  into  the  core  city.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ClemAiNS.  It  is  largely  true,  sir.  We  have  seen  examples  such  as 
in  Mr.  Harold's  program  which  is  duplicated  in  another  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  where  we  do  have  middle-class  youngsters  who  are 
coming  into  the  core  schools,  but,  by  and  large,  it  is  from  the  core 
schools  out.  , 

Mr.  Huber.  How  far  out  are  you  transporting  these  kids  ? 
Mr.  Clemans.  Portland  is  not  terribly  large  so  there  is  no  terribly 
long  bus  ride. 

Mr.  Harold.  Nine  miles  would  be  a  good  rough  distance  from  the 
center  city  out. 

Mr.  Huber.  They  come  to  the  inner  city  school  and  they  are  bused 
out? 

Mr.  Clemans.  There  are  stops  along  the  way. 
Mr.  Huber.  How  long  are  they  bused  ? 
Mr.  Clemaxs.  Not  more  than  30  minutes. 
Mr.  Huber.  One  way  ? 
Mr. Cle:mans.  Oneway. 

Mr.  Huber.  And  these  are  very  young  children  ? 
Mr.  Clezvians  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Huber.  How  old  ? 

Mr.  Cle:mans.  This  is  kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade.  ^ 
Mr.  Huber.  It  was  interesting  to  me  when  you  talked  about  the 
milking  stool  and  the  three  legs  on  it  and  you  talked  about  mobility, 
attendance,  and  jootential  parental  involvement. 

Yet  the  things  you  are  talking  about,  it  would  seem  to  me,  would 
do  more  to  destroy  parental  involvement.  If  you  are  talking  about  na- 
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Isn't  there  any  local  financing? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  sir;  with  State.  The  Governors  tax  plan  would 
call  for  97-percent  St-ate  funds. 

Mr.  Htjber.  We  had  tliat  i]i  Michigan  and  it  didn't  pass  in  a  vote 
by  our  people.  They  said  we  ai'e  going  to  watch  our  school  Systems  be- 
cause they  lire  involved.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  yo\i  rely  on  somebody 
else  to  fund  your  local  schools,  you  arc  certainly  going  to  destroy  the 
concern  of  parents  doUarwise  which  spills  over  the  childwise* 

T  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  improve  parental  involvement 
by  taking  them  farther  and  rlirther  away  from  coiiti*ol  of  their  tax 
dollars.  Indirectly  it  comes  back,  I  realized,  but  that  to  me  is  incon- 
sistent, to  hope  to  get  and  recognize  the  need  of  parental  involvement 
on  the  thi*ee  legs  of  the  milking'  stool,  and  yet  the  three  progirms 
advanced  in  the  testimony  I  have  heard  seems  to  go  to  the  complete 
reverse. 

Mr,  Clemans.  You  have  put  your  liiigor  on  what  we  consider  to  be 
a  critical  problem  in  the  public  acceptance  of  t}ie  tax  plan  in  Oregon. 
It  is  one  of  those  issues  that  will  be  debated  at  great  length  and  I  would 
not  have  a  comment  or  prediction  on  the  outcome  of  those  debates. 

Mr.  HuBER.  Whenever  you  move  the  control  of  the  dollar  away  from 
the  taxpayer,  you  move  away  his  concern  about  what  happens  to  his 
dollar.  He  is  concerned  about  liow  he  does  not  iiave  it  to  spend  but  lie 
is  not  nearly  as  concerned  about  how  it  is  spent  except  when  he  has 
personal  control  over  it. 

I  guess  by  the  time  you  get  to  the  national  fund,  nobody  Imows  what 
is  happening  to  your  buck.  When  it  is  close  to  liome  you  are  involved 
and  the  linj>.ncing  systems  that  are  being  advocated  are  going  to  de- 
stroy parental  involvement. 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  would  disagree  when  you  say  we  would  be  eroding 
involvement.  The  involvement  could  come  off  the  end,  which  is  at  the 
revenue  end.  A  tremendous  amount  of  energy  goes  into  the  annual  tax 
levy  fight  that  each  school  system  has  to  undertake  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Huber.  Sure,  because  it  is  local. 

Mr.  C^EarANS.  If  that  energy  drain  is  removed,  it  is  conceivable  that 
through  sound  planning  that  those  energies  can  now  be  directed  to- 
ward the  construction  of  a  budget  and  toward  the  development  of 
local  strategies  in  ser^^ng  the  kids. 

Mr.  HxTBER.  That  is  a  theory  and  I  don't  think  that  is  a  i^ractical 
thing.  I  think  you  can  see  that  in  many  ways  in  involvement,  but  that 
is  my  own  position. 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  certainly  concede  that  it  can  be  debated  and  I  cer- 
tainly expect  that  it  will  be  debated  long  and  loud  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Huber.  Another  thing  I  am  concerned  about  is  that,  Mr.  Harold, 
you  would  be  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  legislation  or  something  to 
motivate  people  to  become  involved. 

Would  you  like  to  see  some  type  of  legislation  to  involve  parents  in 
their  child?  I  don't  know  how  you  do  that  without  force.  How  do  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  Harold.  I  would  rather  not  do  it  by  legislation  directed  at  the 
parent  and  say  that  you  shall  be  included  or  involved.  I  would  rather 
see  the  legislation  directx^d  to  the  local  education  agency  or.school  dis- 
trict to  say  that  you  shall  involve  parents. 

Mr.  Huber.  How? 
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Mr.  Harold.  I  think  opening  the  doors  of  the  school  a  little  bit,  as 
I  Jiave  alluded  fco  in  here,  would  help  immensely.  I  think  that  school 
people,  and  I  am  one  of  them  and  have  been  one  for  a  long  time,  I 
think  we  are  kind  of  self  conscious  about  what  we  do. 

Whenever  a  parent  comes  through  the  door,  we  all  shake. 

One  of  our  very  fine  repoz-ters  in  the  Portland  paper  said,  "If  you 
want  to  Icnow  something  about  the  school,  don't  ask  the  principal,  ask 
the  janitor  and  you  will  get  the  answer." 

I  think  we  can  involve  parents  and  I  think  by  simple  things  such 
as  making  them  welcome  through  classes  or  througli  asking  their  help 
.  or  includmg  them  in  the  instructional  program,  those  are  all  veiy 
valid  ways  to  include  parents. 

I  don't  see  that  there  needs  to  be  a  real  extra  special  thing  to  involve 
them.  I  think  you  can  involve  them  if  you  let  them  know  you  a  re  in- 
tei'ested  in  havmg  them  help. 

Mr.  HuBER.  I  think  ^ou  can  too  and  I  think  if  they  are  not,  the  re- 
flection is  not  on  the  fact  that  there  isn't  legislation  promoting  that 
but,  that  back  in  the  boondocks  they  are  not  tending  to  their  business 
and  making  certain  that  these  peojDle  are  involved. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  things  that  are  reaching  me  are  very  com- 
monsense  things.  Get  the  parent  involved.  Get  the  kids  attending 
school.  You  haven't  talked  about  taxes  or  title  I  or  title  III.  You  don't 
need  funds  for  any  of  those  two  things.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
these  things  in  a  school  system  without  a  dime's  worth  of  taxes,  that  is 
to  get  the  parents  involved,  get  the  kid  there  and  stop  him  from  being 
transferred. 

I  don't  see  where  money  is  going  to  do  a  thing.  Yet,  we  say  we  have 
to  have  these  programs  and  financing  and  these  are  the  three  legs.  And 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Porter  was  that  the  question  is  not  whether  there 
is  a  broken  family  or  drug  involvement,  but  that  it  is  parental  involve- 
ment and  attendance  and  mobility  which  involve  so  little  in  the  way 
of  anything  other  than  commonsense  and  maybe  we  ought  to  take  a 
good  lock  at  them. 

I  appreciate  your  testimony.  It  was  veiy  interesting  to  me.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Delugnback.  Thank  you/Mr.  Huber. 
Mr.  Jennings,  do  you  have  quest?  ons  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  know  you  have  been  over  some  of  the  achievement 
data  you  presented  to  the  committee.  That  data  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  your  title  I  program  for  some  reason  or  another  has  worked  in 
order  to  promote  more  educational  achievement  among  children  in 
Portland ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Do  you  think  the  main  reason  for  your  success  within 
the  last  several  years  is  that  you  have  been  concentrating  more  funds 
on  title  I  children  in  Portland? 

Mr.  Clemans.  It  has  been  due  to  a  number  of  factors  and  some  of 
which  I  would  not  want  to  be  nailed  down  on  precisely.  When  you 
offer  programs  that  bring  in  resources  from  other  funding  sourbes  and 
from  other  agencies  of  a  supportive  nature,  to  say  that  achievement 
that  we  note  is  a  result  of  75  percent  of  this  ingredient  and  25  percent 
of  that  ingredient  is  obviously  impossible. 

But  I  think  a  couple  of  general  comments  could  be  made. 
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One  is  that  we  have  concentrated,  we  have  made  a  greater  effort  to 
concentrate,  programs  on  specific  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Secondly,  we  have  emphasized  in  our  programs  tlie  basic  skills ;  Com- 
muuication  and  mathematics.  We  have  left  some  of  the  programs  that 
didn't  seem  to  be  having  payoff. 

Mr.  Jennings.  So  you  have  learned  from  your  experience  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Cjoerians.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  say  you  are  serving  about  60  percent  of  your 
title  I  eligible  population  now  in  Portland. 

Would  you  have  problems  in  spending  that  much  money  or  in  con- 
centrating funds  on  children  if  that  eligible  population  were  to  double 
or  triple  in  Portland  ?  ! 

Mr.  Ci^arANS.  I  believe  fliat  would,  of  course,  concentrate  the  young- 
sters in  one  scliool  district.  There  would  be  a  far  higher  concentration 
of  youngsters.  There  would  be  a  greater  proportion  of  disadvantaged 
children  as  contrasted  with  educationally  advantaged  children. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Would  there  be  a  greater  percentage  of  children  who 
could  receive  service  even  under  your  definition  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged ? 

Mr,  Cl>:kans.  I  think  there  is  an  experimental  factor  that  plays  on 
our  ability  to  serve  youngsters  that  makes  the  task  far  more  difficult 
when  the  concentration  increases.  I  think  we  would  still  face  up  to  the 
task,  but  I  think  the  task  would  be  f ai^  more  rigorous  if,  as  you  sug- 
gest, the  concentration  of  youngsters  were  to  double  or  triple. 

Mr.  Jkxnings.  My  point  was  that  if  you  have  had  problems  as  they 
have  in  other  cities  in  concentrating  resources  on  a  limited  number  of 
title  I  children  and  you  have  had  to  deny  some  sort  of  educational 
benefits  to  some  of  your  eligible  children,  what  would  happen  if 
through  a  change  of  definition  of  title  I.  eligible  children  the  number 
of  disadvantaged  children  within  a  school  district  would  double  and 
triple,  and  how  would  a  school  superintendent,  presuming  he  had  the 
same  amount  of  monej^,  be  able  to  continue  concentration  of  resources 
on  the  most  disadvantaged  children? 

Mr.  Clemans.  We  would  have  to  continue  that  concentration.  I  mis- 
understood your  earlier  question  because  I  thought  you  w^ere  talking 
about  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  disadvantaged  youngsters,  but 
you  were  talking  about  a  change  in  definition  that  would  identify 
more  kids.  I  don't  see  that  anything  would  be  any  different  hi  the  ab- 
sence of  increased  programs. 

Mr.  Jennings.  So  if  you  had  the  same  amount  of  money,  you  could 
withstand  political  pressures  to  expand  the  program  and  diminish  the 
concentration  of  resources  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  believe  we  have.  I  believe  we  have  evidence  that 
miless  w^e  do  concentrate  money  that  by  and  large  we  do  not  have  an 
impact. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  mentioned  there  are  192  separate  program  ac- 
counts that  you  have  to  keep  in  Portland  for  $10  million  in  Federal 
funds.  I  presume  that.tliose  are  not  only  OifRce  of  Education  funds,  but 
also  funds  from  differeiit  agencies? 

Mr.  Clemans.  Yes,  that  is -correct. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Could  you  provide  a  listing  of  all  192  separate  ac- 
counts and  could  you  also  provide  a  listing  of  how  many  of  those 
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would  be  consolidated  with  revenue  sliai'ing?  You  know  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  consolidation  of  State  grant  programs  and  leav- 
ing 80  or  so  present  Federal  Office  of  Education  programs  in  existence. 
So  even  though  there  is  a  claim  undei*  special  i*eveiuie  sharhig  that 
thei*e  would  be  less  redtape,  it  is  possible  tliere  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Clkmans.  To  answei*  your  initial  question,  I  could  quickly  pro- 
vide you  with  the  chart  of  accounts  that  would  name  all  of  the  162  pro- 
gi*ams.  To  answer  your  second  question,  I  would  need  information  from 
you  as  to  those  progi'ams  that  would  be  folded  together  under  special 
reveiuie  shai'ing. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  can  give  you  a  listing  from  last  year  since  we  don't 
have  the  administration  bill  yet  for  this  year.  I  didn't  heai*  an  answer 
to  an  earlier  question.  Is  there  statewide  testing  in  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  No,  sir,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Jennings.  How  long  would  it  take  to  gear  up  for  statewide 
achievement  testing?  Are  there  adequate  pei'soimel  withhi  each  school 
district  to  admhiister  these  tests?  Is  there  enough  of  a  consensus  of  the 
type  of  tests  that  should  be  given  within  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Clemans.  It  ivS  my  understanding  there  is  currently  a  task  force 
at  work  at  the  State  level  to  review  the  possibilities  of  a  statewide  test- 
ing program  and  I  believe  the  product  of  that  task  force  work  will  be 
presented  sometime  yet  this  year.  I  would  hesitate  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  how  soon  theii*  i*ecommendations  could  be  implemented,  but  since 
Oregon  is  not  a  large  State  I  would  guess  it  could  be  done  fairly  rap- 
idly. We  have  greatei*  than  our  sharQ  of  technical  expertise  in  that 
area,  statewide, 

Mr.  Jknnings.  Assuming  you  are  more  advanced  than  many  other 
States,  would  it  take  yon  at  least  a  year  or  2  yeai*s  ? 

Mr.  Clkimans.  As  I  suggested,  the  possibility  of  a  report  from  that 
committee  could  happen  yet  this  year.  We  have  gi*eat  strength  in  this 
area  and  I  would  have  confidence  in  those  people  bein^j  able  to  deliver 
us  a  product  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Jennings.  There  has  been  criticism  of  testing,  that  it  is  not 
culture  free,  that  it  is  too  geared  toward  white  middle-class  values. 
Those  are  criticisms  from  minority  groups.  If  Oregon  were  to  have  a 
uniform  statewide  testing  program,  using  these  tests,  would  that 
reinforce  attitudes  regarding  these  values?  Would  that  generate  more 
criticism  from  these  groups  that  they  are  being  judged  on  unfair 
standards  or  irrelevant  standards 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  am  glad  you  added  that  last  term  because  I  think 
the  key  is  to  the  relevancy  oi  the  items  that  make  up  an  assessment  of 
a  student's  academic  progress  and  if  a  middle-class  value,  whether 
it  be  majority  or  not,  is  a  value  whereby  you  could  predict  success  of 
a  youngster  in  later  life,  then  i  think  it  is  a  valid  value  to  include  in 
a  testing  program. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Of  course,  Jencks  doesn't  say  that.  He  says  that 
family  background  or  values  don't  necessarily  predict  success  later  in 
life,  that  it  tends  to  be  more  a  random  selection  of  circumstances 
and  personal  abilities,  so  that  may  not  necessarily  be  true. 

Mr.  Clkmans.  I  suspect  we  could  debate  Jencks  for  days. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Do  you  have  competition  within  your  State  with 
different  education  groups  vying  for  funds  from  the  State  legislature? 
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Do  vocational  educators  try  to  get  funds?  Do  administrators  of  edu- 
cation for  handicapped  try  to  get  funds  cut  of  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  Clemans.  I  think  we  have  had  a  pretty  realistic  response  to 
pressure  groups  in  Oregon,  particularly  in  regard  to  requiring  the 
earmarking  of  funds  for  particular  sorts  of  programs.  For  oaimiMe,  in 
the  education  of  handicapped,  the  funds  that  the  State  provides  under 
tlie  current  programs  are  for  excess  costs  only  and  in  most  of  the  otlier 
areas  it  would  oe  commonly  thought  of  as  subject  to  influence  from 
pressure  groups. 

The  State  has  remaiiied  remarkably  free  from  responding  to  re- 
quirements of  earmarking. 

Mr.  Jexnings.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  all  of  the  questions 
we  have.  We  appreciate  your  coming  irom^  Oregon  and  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  the  information  and  knowledge  you  nave,  not  only  on  the 
title  I  programs  and  other  ESEA  programs,  but  the  Follow  Through 
program  as  well. 

I  know  Mr.  Dellenback  has  something  to  say.  We  are  going  to  be 
meeting  again  at  9  a.m.  Thursday  morning  here  in  this  room,  2175. 

Mr.  Delusnback.  I  think  these  are  outstanding  witnesses  and  we 
are  appreciative  of  their  having  come  and  given  us  the  benefit  of  theii* 
knowledge. 

[Whereupon,  at  11 :50  a..m.  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  9  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  Thursday,  February  22,  1973.] 
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THUBSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1973 

House  of  Representatives, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education 

OF  THE  CoMmTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington-^  D*G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9 :10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  21Y5, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Membei'S  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford,  Meeds,  Mazzoli, 
Lehman,  Quie,  Bell,  and  Forsythe. 

Staff  members  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  majority  counsel;  and 
Christopher  Cross,  minority  legislative  associate ;  Eydie  Gaskins,  spe- 
cial assistant;  and  Toni  Painter,  secretary. 

Cliairman  Periqns.  Our  first  witness  this  morniiig  is  Dr.  Charles 
Wolfe,  general  superintendent,  Detroit,  Mich.,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
C.  L.  Golightly,  Dr.  Louis  Monacel,  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Hershel  Fort. 

Let  me  welcome  you  here. 

Dr.  Wolfe,  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  prefer  and  recog- 
nize the  panel  in  any  way  you  prefer.  Without  objection,  all  of  the 
prepared  statements  will  he  inserted  in  the  record. 

We  have  a  10  o'clock  caucus  this  morning,  at  which  time  the  Demo- 
crats will  have  to  leave,  but  we  are  going  to  hear  all  of  you. 

[The  statements  referred  to  follow  \\ 

Testimony  of  CJornelixjs  Golightly,  President,  Boabd  op  Education, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Cornelius  Golightly,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  I 
api)reciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Committee,  as  you  consider 
the  legislative  consolidation  of  federal  assistance  to  Education  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  first  enacted  in  1965,  has  made 
it  possible  to  directly  attack  the  problems  confronting  the  educationally  and 
economically  deprived  child.  Thousands  of  such  children  located  in  the  great 
cities  of  this^ation  are  now  participating  in  compensatory  educational  programs. 
If  compensatoij  programs  are  continued  and  expanded,  it  remains  possible  for 
those  thousands  of  chiidren  to  emerge  from  the  environments  in  which  they 
otherwise  are  forced  to  exist  as  a  sort  of  substream  in  the  total  community. 

Tlie  expansion  and  extension  of  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  can  do  much  toward  bettering  our  society.  Not  only 
have  the  educationally  and  economically  deprived  children  of  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  demonstrated  consistent  and  increasing  achievement  toward  national 
norms,  but  because  of  the  decentralization  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  into 
Regions,  hundreds  of  parents  and  Interested  adults  are  Involved  in  the  program- 
matic impact  of  E.S.KA.  Programs,  in  our  school  districts. 
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The  large  city  school  districts  are  faced  with  the  almost  impossible  ti\sk  of 
providing  more  seiTices  to  more  students  in  the  faw  of  u  decreasiiiir  local  tax 
Imse.  Tlie  schools  must  he  refinanced  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  child. 
The  legislation  that  we  are  discussing  here  today  has  ijrnvided  funds  in  an 
attempt  to  maximize  the  edncatioufil  opportunity  of  those  cliildren  most  \n  need. 
While  each  of  us  here  today  could  expand  this  general  discussion,  the  time  limita- 
tion suggests  that  some  specifics  of  the  l^etroit  exi)erience  may  he  more  directly 
related  to  our  purpose. 

TJie  Detroit  Public  Schools  system  is  the  lifth  largest  in  the  nation  with  over 
277,000  pupils.  The  school  district  embraces  an  area  of  ViS  s(iuaT'e  miles  and  is 
served  by  229  elementary  schools,  10  middle  scliools,  24  Spoeial  and  Vocational 
Schools  and  69  secondary  schools.  The  budget  necessary  to  maintain  a  minimum 
l)rogram  in  the  Detroit  schools  for  1972-1073  is  estimated  at  »^2f)n  million.  The 
total  available  revenues  from  all  sources  for.  the  general  fund  are  !?20i)  million. 
The  state  will  provide  53%  of  tjmt  revenue  program.  In  l)rief,  we  faced  the  open- 
ing of  school  with  a  $90  million  deficit. 

Within  the  enrollment  i/f  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  are  found  40%  of  the 
Title  I  disadvantnged  pupils  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  65%  of  the  mhiority  grou]) 
pupils  of  the  State,  and  13%  of  the  special  education  pupils  of  the  Statt\  The 
high  cost  of  educating  these  pupils  is  only  partially  offset  by  special  state  and 
federal  grants.  The  ability  to  meet  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  to  con- 
tinue federal  grants  could  be  in  jeopardy  if  pupil  services  are  further  reduced  to 
effect  budget  savings. 

While  we  in  Detroit  are  ]> resell tly  attempting  to  solve  our  financial  problems, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  our  situation  applies  to  many  large  urban  districts. 
Perliaps  to  reiterate  the  Uinds  of  events  that  have  Infringed  upon  the  leadership 
n  local  Board  of  Education  can  provide,  will  demonstrate  ou!'  urgent  need  to 
maintain  the  Federal  assistance  programs  we  now^  have  : 

The  following  will  illustrate : 

— cumulative  loss  over  a  ten -year  period  of  $91  million  because  of  a  series 

of  annual  reductions  in  the  state  eqnaliKed  evaluation. 
— Oourt  ordered  restructure  of  the  school  district  for  the  purposes  of  desegre- 
gation and  the  pending  appeals. 
— Anxiety  over  the  proi>osed  State  income  tax  replacing  the  property  tax. 
— Decentralization  ordered  by  the  State  Legislature  with  no  jirovisious  for  the 

estimated  $4  million  needed  to  finance  the  order. 
— The  "Magnet  School  Plan"  which  was  court  ordered  in  December  of  1970 

has  an  estimated  yearly  cost  of  1.5  million. 
With  the  tendency  toward  rising  operational  costs  and  less  dollars  to  meet 
them,  the  school  district  went  to  the  voters  on  three  separate  occasions  last  year 
in  an  attempt  to  initially  pass  mill  age  increases,  and  finally  to  ask  for  only  the 
jnaintenance  of  an  expired  5  mills.  On  each  occasion  we  were  unsuccessful  in 
our  attempts. 

As  president  of  the  school  board  for  the  City  of  Detroit,  Pin  sure  I  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  locai  school  advisory  council  members,  parents  and 
children  of  my  district,  who  experience  the  everyday  benefits  of  programs  such 
as  E.S.RA.  Title  I. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  40.000  piiblic  and  non-public  school  children  losing 
the  impact  of  programs  Avhich  have  proven  their  worth.  These  40,000  children 
constitute  a  taiT?et  pojmlation  for  which  concentrated  Htle  I  services  are 
provided.  This  population,  however,  represents  less  than  15%  of  the  total 
population  of  the  district. 

Approximately  2,000  instructional  paraprofessionals  and  over  500  local  school 
advisory  council  members  have  made  parental  and  community  involvement  a 
meaningful  reality.  These  partners  in  the  educational  process  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  realize  their  full  impact  on  that  process  and  its  responsiveness 
to  the  quality  of  educatioTi  provided  for  their  children. 

We  think  this  process  is  good.  The  reversal  of  these  trends  camiot  hut  help  to 
foster  the  mistrust  and  the  undesirable  alienation,  characteristic  of  school  rela- 
tions in  many  of  the  inner  city  areas  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  allowing  me,  at  this  time,  to  express  the 
critical  need  for  federal  assistance  to  the  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  of 
our  city. 

Hope  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  educational,  lives  of  thousands  of  our  parents 
and  students.  Lei  not  remove  even  this  last  vestige  of  our  committment  to  the 
youth  of  today  for  a  better  tomorrow. 
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Testimony  of  Charles  Wolfe,  General  Superintendent,  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  Detboit,  Mich. 

Ur,  Chairman  and  niembers  of  the  coiiimitte,  I  am  Charles  Wolfe,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  testify  in  supi>ort 
of  legislative  action  to  extend  and  amend  the  Klementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided  the  only  significant 
f uudh'  that  tlie  Detroit  Public  Schools  have  had  for  program  improvement  since 
the  hill  was  enacted.  The  funds  allocated  to  the  school  district  under  this  act 
have  made  it  possible  to  launch  a  concentrated  attack  on  the  learning  deficiencies 
of  educationally  disadvantased  children  in  our  city.  Indeed,  the  funds  have 
provided  the  only  dollars  available  in  the  area  of  siwcial  education  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  The  major  difficulty  that  ha,s  been  encountered  is  that  the 
allocation  of  funds  has  permitted  only  the  mounting  of  progran\s  that  can  be 
described  as  "pilot"  programs;  programs  which  still  leave  the  needs  of  many 
eligible  children  unattended. 

The  Detroit  Public  Schools  have  long  embraced  the  concept  that  the  Federal 
government  must  provide  vaat  amounts  of  program  money  in  order  that  local 
school  systems  can  meet  the  demand  and  right  of  all  citizens  to  acquire  a  quality 
educational  experience  for  their  children.  Thus,  the  school  -district  was  engaged 
in  modest  experimental  compensatory  educational  programs  with  its  own  budget 
and  with  the  help  of  various  foundations  as  far  back  as  1959.  In  1964,  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  attempted  to  assume  national  leadership  by  enjoining  legislation 
provided  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  continue  and  enlarge  compensa- 
tory educational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  1965,  the  Detroit  School 
system  was  ready  to  launch  programs  as  massive  as  the  new  Elementary  and 
Secondarj^  Education  Act  would  allow.  In  April  and  May  of  1965,  the  Program 
Develoinnent  Special  Projects  staff  met  with  every  school  principal  and  with 
many  community  groups  to  assess  needs  and  establish  priorities  for  the  new 
Klementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  From  this  process  new  programs 
grew.  During  the  school  years  subsequent  to  the  implementation  of  the  initial 
programs,  there  have  been  annual  re-evaluations  of  needs  and  priorities,  and 
program  changes  have  taken  place. 

However,  this  programming  suffered  from  the  major  deficiency  of  insuflacient 
funding  for  each  component.  Moreover,  as  these  programs  were  required  to  de- 
liver service  to  thousands  of  children,  their  initial  efeectiveness  was  dulled  by 
the  limited  number  of  dollars  expended  per  child.  The  result  was  a  weakening 
of  the  total  impact  on  each  child.  In  an  attempt  to  provide  concentration  of 
effort  in  order  to  gain  maximal  impact  per  eligible  child  in  the  school  district, 
u  reconstruction  of  the  programs  was  begun  in  1967-68.  All  of  the  eligible  schools 
were  categorized  as  A,  B  or  C  schools.  Tlie  categorization  related  to  the  total 
percentage  of  eligible  children  per  school.  Thus,  an  A  school  with  a  large  target 
group  received  maximum  services,  a  B  school  with  a  smaller  target  received 
moderate  services  and  a  C  school  with  the  smallest  target  received  minimal 
services. 

Title  I  programs  operating  under  the  aegis  of  the  Detroit  Public  School  District 
liave  been  distinguished  by  the  following  salient  features.  The  various  titles  of 
the  Klementary  and  Secondary  E<lucation  Act  of  1965  have  provided  the  school 
district  with  an  opportunity  to  foc\is  more  directly  on  the  problems  encountered 
during  the  nine-to-three  school  day. 

1.  Programs  now  concentrate  limited  fniidis  on  a  smaller  target  population 
to  realize  greater  impact. 

2.  Programs  now^  operate  largely  during  the  school  day,  thereby  producing 
noteworthy  modifications  in  existing  school  curriculum  and  staffing  patterns. 
"Compensatory  education  programs",  in  the  traditional  sense,  have  been  sup- 
planted by  activities  designed  to  transform  the  basic  educational  program  for 
teachers  and  pupils  into  a  far  more  efficient  vehicle  for  ra.ising  levels  of  academic 
achievement. 

3.  Title  I  School  Advisory  Committees  have  gained  new  status,  manifested 
by  participation  in  decisions  relating  to  students  in  \vays  that  have  never  before 
been  realized  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit.  In  many  cases,  besides  assuming 
an  advisory  role  in  school  matters,  committees  of  parents  and  community  repre- 
sentatives have  shared  in  planning  prior  to  the  implementation  of  programs. 
Tlie  1972-1973  planning  reflects  the  input  of  parents,  teachers  and  administrative 
stafe. 
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4.  In-Service  training  for  teacliers  Has  become  truly  meaningful  in  terns  of 
preparing  teachers  with  skills  related  to  the  preparation  for  and  utilization  of 
pupils  of  individualized  instructional  materials  leading  toward  tiie  accomplisli- 
ineut  of  well-defined  performance  goals  in  the  most  critical  academic  skill  areas. 
As  a  result  of  this  new  direction  taken  by  in-service  training,  vital  roles  m  the 
area  of  curriculum  leadership  are  now  emerging. 

5  A  number  of  new  specialized  ami  long  needed  functions  have  emerged  as  a 
result  of  special  funding.  Positions  such  as  Curriculum  leader,  Klementary  btnfF 
Coordinator  and  Paraprofessional  Attendance  Officers  provide  much  needed 
attention  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  4.  « 

6.  Tlie  number  of  paraprofessionals  engaged  in  tasks  related  directly  to  the 
instructional  process  has  grown  to  more  than  2,000.  .         ^  ^ 

The  Department  of  Research  and  Evaluation  has  submitted  a  report  appended 
to  this  paper  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  adminis- 
tered to  all  Grade  4  pupils  as  part  of  the  regulariy  scheduled  testing  program 
during  Fall,  1968,  Fall,  1970  and  Spring,  1972.  In  each  of  these  years  approxi- 
mately 25,000  pupils  were  tested.  The  testing  results  over  tliis  four-year  period 
from  1968-1972  show :  .  .  « 

A  A  substantial  and  continuous  reduction  in  the  percent  of  pupils  more  than 
one  year  below  grade  placement  took  place  in  Title  I  schools.  Sixty-six  percent 
of  the  pupils  in  priority  A  schools  were  more  than  one  year  below  grade  place- 
ment in  1968 ;  by  1972,  this  had  been  reduced  to  43  percent.  In  priority  B  schools, 
the  corresponding  reduction  was  from  63  percent  to  48  percent.  By  comparison 
the  reduction  In  non-Title  I  schools  was  from  44  percent  in  1968  to  38  percent 
In  1972. 

B.  The  number  of  Title  I  schools  whose  performance  in  reading  achievement: 
was  equal  to  or  better  than  the  city-wide  mean  increased  from  15  in  1968  to  30 
in  1972. 

C.  The  number  of  Title  I  schools  who  have  a  smaller  percentage  or  low- 
achieving  pupils  than  the  national  average  increased  from  0  in  1968  to  6  in 
1970,  and  then  to  18  in  1972. 

D.  A  strong  positive  relationship  exists  between  the  amount  of  Title  I  services 
received  and  the  reduction  in  reading  retardation. 

The  financial  plight  of  the  Detroit  school  district  is  well  known  to  this  Com- 
mittee. For  the  record,  I  would  describe  briefiy  the  serious  situation  facing  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  at  this  very  moment.  This  fiscal  year  the  school  district 
requires  an  additional  $73.2  million  which  would  allow  the  schools  to  remain 
open  until  next  June.  To  start  school  in  September  with  a  continuation  of  the 
present  program,  an  additional  $38  million  will  be  needed.  The  Detroit  situation 
is  typical  of  most  of  the  large  city  school  districts.  The  only  difference  is  a 
master  of  degree  relating  to  numbers  of  pupils  and  the  rate  of  decline  in  local 
taxation. 

The  timeliness  of  these  hearings  on  a  major  approach  to  provide  dollars  for 
the  education  of  hard-pressed  school  districts  throughout  the  nation  cannot  he 
questioned.  This  is  particularly  true  in  behalf  of  the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Detroit  because  only  last  November  tha  voters  of  our  community,  for 
the  third  time  in  seven  months,  refused  to  renew  or  increase  tax  millage  which 
would  have  provided  $60  million  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reduced 
educational  program  that  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  two  years.  Tliis  millage 
defeat  leaves  us  with  available  revenues  to  provide  not  more  than  117  days  of 
school  for  the  1972-73  school  year. 

Tlie  financial  crisis  of  tlie  Detroit  Public  Schools  has  been  building  over  a 
period  of  years  and  can  be  directly  attributed  to  a  cumulative  ten-year  revenue 
loss  of  more  than  $91  million  becans<>  of  a  series  of  annual  reductions  in  the 
state  equalized  valuation.  Only  for  the  last  two  years  has  the  state  equalized 
valuation  returned  to  the  level  of  1960-61.  The  electorate's  rejection  of  the 
millage  will  result  in  local  revenues  only  at  the  level  available  during  the  1968-69 
school  year. 

The  impact  of  a  sweeping  court-ordered  restructuring  of  this  school  district 
for  the  purposes  of  desegregation,  along  with  the  pending  appeals,  the  possible 
elimination  of  the  property  tax  as  a  basic  source  of  revenue  resulting  from  the 
Milliken-Kelley  case,  and  the  possibility  of  massive  federal  as^stance  to  provide 
quality  education  in  school  districts  educating  large  numbers  of  pupils  from 
low  socio-economic  families,  w^hlle  highly  speculative,  casts  an  additional  cloud 
of  ^mcertainty  as  to  the  future  of  education  in  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  Public  Schools  were  completely  reorganized  under  a  decentrali- 
zation order,  mandated  by  the  State  Legislature,  on  January  1,  1971.  No  provi- 
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sion  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  finance  an  estimated  annual  requirement 
of  $4  million  to  finance  the  full  operation  of  the  eight  regions. 

The  Federal  District  Court,  on  December  3,  1970,  ordered  the  implementation 
of  the  "Magnet  School  Plan"  to  improve  integration  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  plan,  $1.5  million,  has  also  been  without 
benefit  of  additional  grants. 

Withia  the  enrollment  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  are  found  40%  of  the  Title  I 
disadvantaged  pupils  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  65%  of  the  minority  group  pupils 
of  the  State  and  13%  of  the  si>ecial  education  pupils  of  the  State.  The  high  cost 
of  educating  these  pupils  is  only  partially  offset  by  special  state  and  federal 
grants.  The  ability  to  meet  maintenance  of  ef£0Tt  requirements  to  continue  federal 
grants  could  be  in  jeopardy  if  pupil  services  are  further  reduced  to  efilect 
budget  savings. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  General  Supermtendent 
and  staff  have  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  curtailing  expenditures 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Special  restrictions  on  all  controllable  expenditures  allow  outlays  only  for 
those  items  essential  to  provide  minimum  pupil  services.  These  limitations  provide 
only  minor  budget  savings  in  the  face  of  the  total  deficit. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  more  critical  now  than  ever  before  to  not  only  nmndate 
another  five  year  plan  for  E.S.E.A.-Title  I  funding,  but  to  make  provisions 
for  bi-annual  submissions  in  order  to  project  realistic  plannning  and 
implementation. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  appropriations  to  finance  the  federally  funded 
educational  programs  authorized  by  this  Committee  are  well  known.  The  author- 
izations usually  passed  by  the  Congress  are  realistically  recommended  and  are 
based  on  known  needs.  At  no  time  during  the  operation  of  the  Elementary  and 
*Sceondary  Education  Act  have  adequate  appropriatioas  been  made  to  meet  the 
aspirations  of  those  who  exi)ected  to  be  served.  Indeed,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion funding  for  the  present  fiscal  years  has  not  been  adequate  to  continue  the 
federally  financed  programs  of  prior  years  because  this  level  of  funding  did  not 
lake  int:o  consideration  the  increased  cost  of  doing  business  that  is  experienced 
by  every  part  of  the  private  and  public  sector. 

Federal  funding  legislation,  therefore,  must  begin  to  establish  forward-funding 
.statements  within  its  text  which  will  guarantee  the  continuity  of  programs  that 
lead  to  more  ef^ective  educational  solutions. 

The  forward-funding  provisions  in  the  past  have  provided  substantial  continu- 
ity ;  however,  this  provision  without  additional  funds  each  year  still  presents 
serious  operational  problems  since  the  re-casting  of  programs  annually,  without 
the  benefit  of  additional  funds,  makes  it  a  restrictive  rather  than  a  forward 
planning  approach.  Perhaps  the  possibility  of  forward-funding  with  step  in- 
creases worked  out  cooperatively  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  should  be 
employed.  Most  programs,  without  exception,  require  a  minimum  increase  of 
10  percent  annually  if  programs  are  not  to  be  continually  cut  back. 

Once  again,  I  would  speak  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  shifting  of  funds 
from  one  Title  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  support  of 
another  Title  through  the  appropriation  process.  This  action,  in  effect,  reduces 
the  availability  of  allocations  to  local  school  districts  which  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  multiple  titles  in  the  act.  The  funds  realized 
by  such  shifts  in  allocations  reduce  the  total  dollars  available  in  Detroit  to  do 
the  educational  job  that  must  he  done.  What  is  needed  are  larger  appropriations 
for  all  existing  categorical  aid  programs.  Should  new  approaches  be  developed 
for  the  distribution  of  federal  funds  for  educational  programs,  new  full  appro- 
priations should  be  made  for  such  programs.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
elimination  or  withdrawal  of  funded  programs  does  great  harm  to  the  people 
of  any  connn unity  where  substantial  federally  funded  programs  are'  in  operation. 

In  sunmmry,  it  is  felt  that  E.S.E.A.-Title  I  has  finally  stopped  the  downward 
trend  in  reading  and  academic  achievement  and  the  small  gains  that  have  been 
nmde  must  be  converted  to  larger  and  permanent  ones. 

The  federal  government  must  make  the  same  commitment  as  it  did  with  getting 
a  nmn  on  the  moon,  to  assume  the  major  responsibility  in  the  area  of  urban 
education.  Our  large  cities  are  faced  with  enormous  problems:  Raising  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  ghettos,  providing  truly  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  educating  large  numbers  of  the  economically  disadvantaged.  Research 
has  been  develope<l  to  support  the  fact  that  districts  must  spend  twice  as  much 
on  their  disadvantaged  children  as  they  spend  on  the  average  child  if  they  are  to 
have  a  successful  educational  program.  Title  I  must  he  allowed  to  consolidate 
gains  nmde  over  the  past  few  years  and  to  convincingly  show  our  youth  that 
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providing  equal  educational  opportunity  is  the  number  one  priority  for  tliis 
nation. 

Ill  order  to  provide  you  with  additional  information  which  describes  com- 
pensatory education  in  Detroit,  and  B.S.E.A.-Title  1  programs  in  particular, 
I  hoi)e  that  the  material  left  with  this  Committee  clearly  describes  our  effort.  If 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  additional  infonnation  is 
needed  from  my  school  district,  I  would  be  pleased  to  comply  as  best  I  can  with 
whatever  request  the  Committee  may  make. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  come  before  this  Committee  and  to 
describe  the  awesome  challenge  that  faces  educators  and  the  community  of 
Detroit.  Please  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  support  and  applaud  your 
efforts  that  have  made  such  a  tremendous  impact  on  education  throughout  this 
nation.  I  would  hope  that  in  your  consideration  of  educational  legislation  beyond 
June,  1973,  the  continuation  of  E.S.E.A.  categorical  programs  and  funding  be 
given  the  highest  priority.  In  addition  it  is  our  dream  that  even  more  funds  be 
made  a'/allable  to  school  districts  for  the  monumental  educational  tasks  which 
confront  them. 

Changes  in  the  Percent  of  Grade  4  Pupils  More  Than  1  Tear  Below 
Grade  Placement  in  Reading  Achievement,  1908-72 

e.s.e.a.  title  1,  detroit  pubuo  schools 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Iowa  test  of  basic  skills  adminis- 
tered to  all  grade  4  pupils  as  part  of  the  regularly  scheduled  testing  program 
during  fall,  1968,  fall,  1970,  and  spring,  1972.  In  each  of  these  years  approxi- 
mately 25,000  pupils  were  tested.  The  schools  have  been  grouped  into  three 
categories  based  upon  the  E.S.E.A.,  title  I  classification  of  each  school.  Priority 
A  schools  have  the  highest  concentration  of  pupils  from  low-income  families 
and  received  the  largest  amount  title  I  services.  Priority  B  schools  have  a  lower 
concentration  of  pupils  from  low-income  families  and  received  a  moderate 
amount  of  title  I  services.  Schools  formerly  classified  as  priority  C  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  category  since  their  Mtle  I  services  were  completely  eliminated 
within  the  first  year  of  this  reporting  period.  Based  upon  the  1970  census  data 
27  non-title  I  schools  have  been  reclassified  as  title  I,  and  will  start  receiving 
title  I  services  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 

The  results  of  the  testing  over  this  four-year  period  from  1968-1972  show: 

A.  A  substantial  and  continuous  reduction  in  the  percent  of  pupils  more 
than  one  year  below  grade  placement  took  place  in  title  1  schools.  Sixty-six 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  priority  A  schools  were  more  than  one  year  Iielow  grade 
placement  in  1968 ;  by  1972,  this  had  been  reduced  to  4S  percent.  In  priority  B 
schools,  the  corresponding  reduction  was  from  63  percent  to  -^8  percent.  By 
comparison  the  reduction  in  non-title  I  schools  was  from  44  percent  in  1968  to 
38  percent  in  1972. 

B.  The  number  of  title  I  schools  whose  performance  in  reading  achievement 
was  equal  to  or  better  than  the  city-wide  mean  increased  from  15  in  1968  to  30 
in  1972. 

C.  The  nrnnber  of  title  I  schools  who  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  low-achiev- 
ing pupils  than  the  national  average  increased  from  0  in  1968  to  6  in  1970,  and 
then  to  18  in  1972. 

D.  A  strong  positive  relationship  exists  between  the  amount  of  title  I  services 
received  and  the  reduction  in  reading  retardation. 
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PERCENT  OF  GRADE  4  PUPILS  IN  TITLE  I  PRIORITY  A  MORE  THAN  1  YEAR  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  READING 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Perce  nts 


School 


1968 


1970 


1971 


Amount  of 
reduction  in 
reading 
retardation, 
1968-72 


Alger  

Bellevue  

Bunche  

Burton  

Campbell  

Cary  

Chandler  

Chaney  

Columbian  , 

Couzens  

Craft  

Doty  

Duffield  

Dwyer  

Edmonson  

Ferry  

Fietd  

Foster  

Franklin  

George  

Goldberg  

Harris  

Jamieson  

Jones  ._ 

Joyce  

Kennedy  , 

Liilibridge  

Lincoln  

Maybee  

McGraw  

Monteith  

Nichols  

Norvell  

Owen  

Palmer  

PIngree  

Presto  n.>  

Scrlpps  

Thomas  

Williams  

Total  priority  A. 


60 

71 

53 

7 

76 

33 

24 

52 

76 

58 

60 

16 

50 

46 

21 

29 

78 

62 

40 

ft 

71 

58 

57 

63 

44 

38 

25 

68 

63 

49 

19 

69 

55 

40 

29 

72 

56 

55 

17 

56 

44 

52 

4 

41 

40 

32 

9 

44 

56 

24 

20 

66 

25 

0 

66 

67 

56 

45 

22 

59 

47 

34 

25 

63 

60 

71 

-8 

45 

52 

29 

16 

40 

58 

29 

11 

61 

70 

23 

38 

61 

54 

36 

25 

78 

56 

60 

18 

60 

52 

42 

18 

62 

66 

61 

1 

58 

35 

33 

25 

80 

56 

53 

27 

62 

69 

47 

15 

35 

37 

33 

2 

60 

51 

31 

29 

61 

61 

64 

-3 

64 

61 

67 

-3 

67 

74 

63 

4 

78 

44 

8 

70 

68 

61 

19 

49 

51 

54 

36 

15 

68 

57 

55 

13 

75 

43 

54 

21 

66 

62 

44 

22 

65 

36 

2 

63 

68 

68 

47 

21 

66 

56 

43 

23 
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PERCENTS  OP  GRADE  4  PUPILS  IN  TITLE  I  PRIORITY  B  MORE  THAN  1  YEAR  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  READING 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Percents 


Amount  of 
reduction  in 
reading 


School 


1968 

1970 

1971 

imaiaaiiuii. 
1968-72 

50 

55 

54 

-4 

62 

47 

56 

6 

57 

70 

71 

-14 

41 

50 

64 

-23 

73 

57 

50 

23 

63 

45 

25 

38 

67 

34 

68 

-1 

72 

53 

60 

12 

56 

'18 

39 

17 

63 

57 

57 

6 

67 

56 

44 

23 

H 

58 

65 

-21 

56 

46 

58 

-2 

62 

53 

63  • 

-1 

71 

40 

0 

71 

64 

33 

40 

24 

74 

67 

11 

63 

63 

56 

72 

-9 

64 

63 

40 

24 

46 

63 

60 

-14 

72 

66 

47 

25 

67 

26 

43 

24 

55 

43 

50 

5 

61 

63 

64 

-3 

72 

68 

66 

6 

71 

65 

41 

30 

73 

47 

55 

18 

76 

62 

11 

65 

71 

63 

64 

7 

81 

59 

39 

42 

46 

56 

28 

18 

64 

50 

44 

20 

62 

55 

55 

7 

38 

30 

37 

1 

69 

60 

58 

n 

63 

54 

48 

15 

Berry  

Biddle  

Boynton  

Brady  

Cllppert  — - 

Crosman.  

Custer  

Davison  

Ellis  

Fairbanks  

Herman  

Hlllger   

Howe   

Hunter  

Hutchinson  

Keating  

Lingemann  

Marxhausen  

Morley  

Newberry.   

Parke.  

Peck...  

Roosevelt.-  

Rose  

St.  Clair  and  annex  

Sampson  

Sanders  

Sill  

Stephens  

Thirkell  

Webster  

White.  -  

Wingert  

Woodward  

Total  priority  B. 


PERCENTS  OF  GRADE  4  PUPILS  IN  NON-TITLE  I  SCHOOLS  MORE  THAN  1  YEAR  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  READING 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Ann  Arbor  Trail. 

Atkinson  

Bagley  

Barton  

Beard  

Bennett  

Burbank  

Burgess  

Burns  

Burt  

Carleton  

Carslens  

Carver  

Cerveny  

Chrysler  

Clark  

Clinton  

Columbus  

Cooke  

Cooper  

Coolidge  

Curtis  

Courville  

Crary  

Dixon  

Dossin  

Dow  , 

Edison  

Emerson..  

Everett  

Fitzgerald  , 

Fleming  

George  Ford  

Gardner  

Gomper  


29 

30 

7 

22 

68 

47 

39 

29 

33 

22 

39 

-6 

52 

45 

24 

28 

56 

38 

37 

19 

46 

37 

32 

14 

38 

11 

18 

20 

22 

24 

29 

-7 

49 

57 

32 

17 

28 

22 

21 

7 

36 

37 

23 

13 

52 

58 

52 

0 

26 

24 

37 

-11 

30 

41 

21 

9 

4 

18 

12 

-8 

40 

23 

15 

25 

78 

'55 

50 

28 

29 

25 

19 

10 

18 

19 

14 

-4 

67 

59 

59 

8 

20 

29 

33 

-13 

47 

39 

48 

-I 

59 

50 

33 

26 

29 

17 

42 

-13 

37 

15 

38 

-1 

18 

21 

20 

-2 

21 

7 

11 

10 

21 

12 

24 

-3 

19 

21 

20 

-1 

34 

28 

16 

18 

60 

62 

62 

-2 

34 

30 

13 

13 

19 

37 

42 

-22 

27 

29 

35 

--8 

45 

39 

9 

36 
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PERCENTS  OF  GRADE  4  PUPILS  IN  NON-VITLE  J  SCHOOLS  MORE  THAN  1  YEAR  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL  IN  READING 

ACHIEVEMENT— Corvtmued 


Perce  nts 


School 


1368 


1970 


1971 


Amount  of 
reduction  in 
reading 
retardation, 
1968-72 


Goodale  _  

Grant  

Grayling  

Greenfield  Park  

Greenfield  Union  

Guest  

Guyton  

Hafly  

Hampton  

Hanneman  

Harding  

Harm  

Heaiy  

Higginbotham  

Higgins  

Holcomb  

Homes,  A.  L  

Holmes,  0.  W  

Houghton  

HuDert  

Ives  _ 

Jeffries   

Kejdan  

King  

Kosciusko  

Larned^  

Law  

Leslie-  

Lodge  

Logan    

Lynch  

MacCutloch  

Mac  Doweli  

Macomb  

Mann—.  

Mark  Twain  

Marquette  

Marsn  

Marsha!!  

Mason  

Maybury  

McUoll  

McFarfane  .  

McGregor  

McKenny  _  

McKerrow  

McKinstry  

McLean  

Monnler  

Neinas  

Newton  

Noble.  

Parker  ; 

Parkman  

Pasteur  

PattengiH   

Pierce  

Pitcher  , 

Priest  

Pulaski  

Richard  , 

Robinson  

Ruthruff.  

Schufze  , 

Sherrill   

Stellwagen  , 

Trix   

Vandenbefg  

Van  Zile  

Vernor  

Vetal  

Wayne.--  

Weathprby  

Wilkins  

WInship  

Yost  

Total  nontille  I. 


26 

19 

7 

19 

33 

24 

28 

5 

41 

48 

35 

6 

46 

64 

58 

-12 

41 

45  ■ 

32 

9 

51 

51 

49 

2 

42 

48 

45 

-3 

4a 

24 

39 

4 

18 

18 

21 

-3 

61 

56 

55 

6 

59 

48 

53 

6 

50 

58 

43 

7 

29 

27 

13 

16 

46 

33 

55 

-9 

40 

47 

44 

-4 

25 

23 

25 

0 

70 

20 

24 

56 

60 

41 

49 

n 

47 

33 

27 

20 

40 

21 

30 

10 

36 

51 

43 

-12 

65 

45 

50 

15 

59 

45 

59 

0 

68 

54 

51 

17 

42 

26 

5 

37 

34 

21 

20 

14 

27 

18 

28 

-1 

20 

30 

41 

-21 

27 

13 

8 

19 

44 

52 

26 

18 

35 

53 

20 

15 

58 

44 

41 

17 

51 

33 

50 

1 

25 

42 

31 

-6 

20 

25 

22 

—2 

57 

53 

51 

6 

47 

22 

23 

24 

40 

5 

24 

16 

46 

45 

42 

4 

57 

41 

33 

24 

56 

53 

46 

iO 

38 

16 

26 

12 

44 

42 

56 

-12 

35 

17 

34 

1 

38 

0 

13 

25 

69 

57 

59 

10 

46 

56 

54 

-8 

26 

11 

24 

2 

54 

42 

57 

-3 

65 

56 

51 

14 

42 

32 

39 

3 

58 

37 

29 

29 

43 

47 

50 

-7 

35 

4 

34 

1 

44 

44 

39 

5 

57 

34 

33 

20 

58 

49 

48 

14 

27 

31 

24 

3 

50 

44 

46 

4 

17 

14 

26 

~9 

42 

36 

30 

12 

36 

20 

19 

17 

49 

•  52 

52 

-3 

51 

38 

37 

U 

5; 

SO 

60 

-3 

21 

20 

15 

6 

28 

14 

30 

-2 

41 

27 

27 

14 

£5 

.  42 

31 

34 

SO 

34 

29 

21 

32 

21 

19 

13 

4? 

27 

14 

33 

26 

16 

40 

-14 

26 

20 

29 

-3 

39 

41 

38 

1 

22 

12 

3 

19 

44 

39 

38 

6 
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READING  ACHIEVEMENT  1968.  1970,  AND  1972 
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Materials  Related  to  the  Testimony  of  Officials  of  the  Detroit  Public 

Schools 

i»  introductory  statement 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  a  more  limited  extent  the  State  Government  of  Michigan,  has  for  several  years 
provided  the  only  significant  funds  that  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  have  had  for 
program  improvement  Funds  awarded  to  the  school  district  under  various  acts 
have  made  possible  a  concentrated  attack  on  the  problems  of  education  for  the 
economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  children  of  our  city.  Indeed,  the 
funds  receiv.ed  have  provided  the  only  dollars  available  for  the  kind  of  research 
necessary  for  program  development  in  the  area  of  compensatory  education.  A 
major  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered  is  that  the  allocation  of  funds  has 
only  permitted  the  mounting  of  programs  that  must  still  be  described  as  "pilot" 
or  "model"  programs. 

.  The  financial  plight  of  the  urban  school  districts  is  well  known  to  this  Commit- 
tee. For  the  record,  I  would  describe  briefly  the  serious  situation  facing  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  at  this  very  moment.  This  fiscal  year  the  school  district 
accumulated  a  deficit  of  almost  thirty  million  dollars.  This  deficit  was  reduced 
by  some  ten  million  dollars  through  engaging  in  the  undesirable  procedures  of 
reducing  teaching  staff  in  the  spring  of  The  School  System  in  September 
of  1971  will  undoubtedly  start  the  year  with  a  deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty  million  dollars  only  to  have  that  deficit  increased  by  newly  negotiated 
personnel  contracts  and  other  "cost  of  living"  factors.  Thus  a  fiscal  dilemma 
of  enormous  proportion  continues  to  face  this  large  urban  school  district. 

The  millage  on  property  tax,  now  a  major  part  of  the  support  of  the  Detroit 
schools,  will  expire  in  November  of  1971.  Funds  from  this  millage  will  last  until 
June  of  1972»  In  the  period  between  now  and  June  of  1972  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  will  undoubtedly  present  a  new  millage  proposition  to  the  voters  to 
simply  maintain  existing  levels  of  service  to  pupils,  fearing  that  a  seriously  in- 
creased millage  is  absolutely  doomed  to  failure.  However,  the  probability  of 
failure  of  even  a  "maintenance-of-exis ting-effort"  millage  is  high.  Unless  alterna- 
tive funding  is  developed  the  educational  picture  in  Detroit  will  change  from 
bleak  to  catastrophic — all  at  the  expense  of  Kids.  The  Detroit  situation  js  typical 
of  most  of  the  large  city  school  districts.  The  only  difference  is  a  matter  ox  degree 
relating  to  numbers  of  pupils  arid  the  rate  of  decline  in  local  taxation. 
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The  need  then,  simply  stated,  is  for  more  dollars,  first  of  all  to  maintain  the 
basic  support  required  by  a  large  school  system  but  additionally:  (1)  to  expand 
compensatory  educational  efforts  showing  promise  by  virtue  of  sound  evaluative 
data  and,  (2)  to  initiate  still  more  innovative  program  models  that  have  been 
delayed  only  for  lack  of  funding  support.  A  standing  recommendation  of  the 
Detroit  Public  School  System  has  been  the  full  funding  of  legislation  which  con- 
tains adequate  authorization  but  for  whicli  inadequate  appropriation  bills  are 
enacted. 

In  order  to  provide  this  Committee  witli  the  full  picture  of  compensatory  educa- 
tional programs  serving  public  school  pupils  in  Detroit  a  collection  of  materials 
is  herewith  attacl/ed  and  submitted  as  my  testimony.  The  package  contains  the 
following  sections : 

I.  Introductory  Statement. 

II.  Historical  Development  of  Compensatory  Educational  Program  in  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  Witli  a  Focus  on  BSBA  Title  I  (Recommendations  related 
to  Compensatory  Educational  Programs  in  Detroit  are  included) . 

III.  Evaluation  Summary  of  the  Effect  of  Compensatory  Educational  Programs 
Serving  Pupils  in  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

IV.  Recommendations  Made  to  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education  by  Representatives 
of  the  Detroit  Piiblic  School  System — December,  1969. 

V.  Related  Information : 

A.  Summary  of  Special  Program  Components  in  Selected  Detroit  Public 
Schools~-1970-71. 

B.  Summary  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs  and  Needs — 
A  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  delivered  by  Former  Superintendent  Norman  Drachler, 
Detroit  Public  Schools. 
I  trust  that  this  material  will  serve  to  better  inform  this  Committee  of  the 
progress  of  Detroit^s  compensatory  educational  programs  as  well  as  the  concerns 
and  needs  still  experienced  by  this  large  urban  school  district. 

II.  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMPEK'SATORY  EDUCATIONAL  PHOQRAMS  IN  THE 
DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITH  A  FOCUS  ON  ESEA  TITLE  I 

A.  Opening  Statement 

Detroit,  like  all  other  major  cities  in  the  United  States,  for  decades  has  had 
families  whose  children  have  not  been  successful  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
The  complexity  of  community,  home,  and  school  conditions  in  the  ghetto  have 
historically  placed  extraordinary  pressures  on  people  and  on  institutions.  It  is 
not  believed  necessary  to  fully  develop  the  causative  aspects  of  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto.  It  is  most  necessary  to  admit  that  the  major  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  have  not  been  fiscally  or  edu- 
cationally equipiHHl  to  meet  the  multiple  needs  of  inner-city  residents.  A  decade 
ago,  the  problem.s  were  severe  but  were  seemingly  invisible  because  of  a  largely 
black  connu unity  that  was  frustrated  with  a  sense  of  total  hopelessness.  The  com- 
munity also  was  voiceless.  Today,  many  of  the  same  problems  remain  but  the  same 
community  is  no  longer  mute.  Instead,  the  frustration  now  manifests  itself  in 
great  and  deniandinfe*  rhetoric.  The  current  verbal  ability  to  demand  sound 
education  and  housing  and  employment  now  most  easily  can  turn  to  physical 
rage,  exemplified  by  the  1967  disorders  in  Uiis  city.  The  Detroit  Public  Schools 
have  loUfc,  embraced  the  concept  that  states  and  the  Federal  government  must 
provide  vast  amotints  of  program  money  in  order  that  local  school  systems  can 
meet  the  demand  and  right  of  all  citizens  to  acquire  educational  excellence  for 
their  children. 

Thus,  the  school  district  was  engaged  in  experi^uiental  compensatory  educa- 
tional programs  with  its  own  budget  and  with  the  help  of  various  foundational 
institutions  as  early  as  1959.  In  1964,  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  attempted  to 
assume  national  leadership  in  enjoining  with  the  legislation  provided  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  continue  and  enlarge  compensatory  educational 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  1965,  the  Detroit  School  system  was  ready 
to  launch  programs  as  massive  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  would  allow. 

The  various  titles  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
have  provided  an  opportunity  to  focus  more  directly  on  the  problems  encountered 
during  the  nine-to-tliree  scliool  day.  In  April  and  May  of  1965,  the  Program 
Development-Special  Projects  staff.  m,et  with  every,  scliool  principal  and  with 
ay  many  community  groups  as  possible.  The  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  were  explained  to  these  groups,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  "dream  time".  They  were  asked  to  meet  with  their  school  staffs  and 
parents  and  to  submit  their  ideas  on  how  they  could  "make  the  most  significant 
difference  in  the  lives  of  their  children",  whether  disadvantaged  or  advantaged. 
Over  one  thousand  such  ideas  were  received.  These  wore  then  categorized  and 
sent  back  to  representative  committees  from  each  high  school  constellation  in 
the  city. 

Tliese  committees  consisted  of  administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  com- 
munity people.  They  then  assessed  priorities  to  the  categories  of  dreams  and  ideas 
which  had  been  submitted. 

B.  The  evoluti07i  of  compensatory  educational  programs  in  the  Detroit  sehools — 
The  great  eities  projeet 
The  Detroit  Public  Schools  began,  in  1959,  a  three-school  experimental  com- 
pensatory educational  project  called  the  Detroit  Great  Cities  School  Improve- 
ment Project.  A  year  later,  the  Ford  Foundation  provided  some  support  to  the 
project  and  it  was  then  expanded  to  seven  schools,  one  senior  high  school,  two 
junior  high  schools,  and  four  elementary  schools.  The  basic  ingredients  of  that 
project  were  the  addition  to  the  staff  of : 

1.  a  school-community  agent,  as  the  liaison  person  between  the  school  and 
the  community, 

2.  a  reading  consultant  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  reading,  both  in 
the  remedial  and  in  the  in-service  training  sense, 

3.  additional  visiting  teacher  service, 

4.  the  community  school  concept,  where  the  school  was  kept  open  eveninfifs. 
weekends,  and  summers  for  enrichment,  remediation,  and  leisure  activities 
for  children,  youth,  and  adults  of  the  local  community, 

5.  curricular  modification,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  community  involve- 
ment in  the  school  program,  and  through  in-service  education  of  the  local 
school  staff, 

6.  additional  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials  to  compensate  for  the  lacks 
in  the  lives  of  these  children  and  to  reinforce  the  teaching  staffs, 

7.  a  school  fund  to  supplement  the  normal  requisitioning  and  purchasing 
allotments.  \ 

Funding  levels  for  the  Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Project  are  indicated 
in  the  chart  that  follows  :  ^ 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  CITIES  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT— DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

1959  THROUGH  1971 


Date 


Detroit 

Number  of  public  Ford 

schools         schools  Foundation 


EOA 


ESEA, 
title  \ 


Total 


1959-  60   3 

1960-  61   7 

1961-  62....-   7 

1962-  63   / 

1963-  64   7 

1964-  65   27 

1965-  66   178 

1966-  67   178 

1967-  68   178 

1968-  69   178 

1969-  70   126 

1970-  71   126 


1 $135^000 
143. 500 

.  189,500 
238, 100 
298, 600 


$135,900     

185,800   

137,200  

76,700  

265,460    51.363,850  

262,460   2.790.33I>  2$1I,999,074 

385,478    2,027,92(/  11,221,537 

475,600    942,  bl2  11,281,162 

468,491    10,460,289 

» 470. 000    13, 838, 048 

» 450, 000    15,400,413 


$135, Obo 
279,400 
375,300 
375,300 
375,300 
1.629,310 
15,051.869 
13,634,935 
12,699,374 
10,928,780 
14,308,048 
15,850,413 


1  Estimate. 

2  included  in  great  cities  project,  title  I,  funding  amounts  are  many  more  program  components  dnd  strategies  than  those 
listed  in  ttie  text  just  preceding  this  chart,  e.g.,  work  study  programs,  camping,  etc. 


In  the  1964-65  school  year,  the  program  was  expanded  in  content  as  well  as 
in  number  of  schools  receiving  service.  Funds  received  by  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  supported  this  expan- 
sion. OEO  funds  provided  from  the  several  titles  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  presented  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  additional  programs 
designed  to  supoprt  the  activities  conducted  by  the  Great  Cities  School  Improve- 
ment Project.  These  are  described  in  the  section  of  tliis  paper  titled  Detroit 
Public  Schools  and  Community  Action  Programs.  -  -  .     .  . . 
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C.  Detroit  PuUic  Schools  md  Community  Actioii  Prograyns 

lu  November  of  1964,  iu  cooperation  wtih  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Total 
Action  Against  Poverty  (now  known  as  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Human 
Resources  Development),  six  Community  Action  Programs  were  initiated  and 
operated  by  the  Detroit  Public  Sehouis : 

The  School  Coiuiiiuutyi  Project  in  Disadvantaged  Areas  (Great  Cities  Project — 
20  schools)  ; 

The  Extended  School  Program  (33  schools)  ; 

The  Pre-School  Child  and  Parent  Education  Program  (10  sites)  ; 

The  Assistant  Attendance  OflScers  Program  ; 

The  Intra-Mural  Physical  Education  Project  (4  iichools),  and 

The  Child  Day  Care  Study  Center  (Planning  Process). 

In  1965,  the  following  programs  were  added  under  EGA  funding : 

In-School  Youth  Work  Training  (Senior  High  School— Spring-summer  1965)  ; 

Project  R.E.A.D.  (Remedial  Education  for  Adults),  and 

Project  Head  Start  (for  the  cliild  about  to  enter  kindergarten) . 

For  the  school  year  1965-66,  almost,  all  of  these  projects  were  refunded  and 
others  added,  such  as  an  expansion  of  Uie  Extended  School  Program  to  51  schools, 
School  Health  Coordinator,  School  Volunteer  Service,  Program  Development, 
Developmental  Career  Guidance  (with  \yiJyue  State  University),  and  a  Pilot 
Project  to  Train  Teacher's  Aides.  | 

D,  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  {aa  amended) 

Key  to  the  continued  development  of  new  programs  and  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing ones  was  the  advent  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (ESEA).  In  the  first  year  of  funding  (1965-66)  under  Title  I,  the  following 
programs  were  developed  and  funded : 

Communication  Skills  Center, 
Basic  Reading  Demonstration. 
lu-Sen'ice  Training  (Project  F.A.S.T.). 

Program  to  Continue  Education  of  Girls  Who  Must  Leave  School  Because 
of  Pregnancy, 
Cultural  Enrichment. 

In-School  Youth  Work  Training  (Junior  High), 

Discretionary  Development  Fund  For  Disadvantaged  Schools. 

School  Service  Assistants. ' 

Program  Dissemiiiation, 

Program  Evaluation. 

Pre-School  Child  and  Parent  Education. 

Operation  GO, 

Job  Upgrading. 

Educational  Television. 

Equipment,  Materials,  and  Supplies. 

Summer  School. 

Outdoor  Education  and  School  Camping  Experience. 

Involvement  in  ESEA  meant  that  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  could  now  speak 
to  a  variety  of  needs  that  had  heretofore  gone  unmet.  More  of  the  most  dis- 
advantaged students  received  much-needed  compensatory  educational  services, 
teachers  in  ghetto  schools  received  in-service  training  aimed  at  the  special  needs 
of  their  students,  and  parents  became  involved  in  school  affairs  as  paraprofes- 
sionais,  members  of  Project  Councils  and  other  activities  not  previously  possible 
with  limited  school  funding.  This  initial  funding  of  TitW  I  programs  in  the  1965- 
66  school  year  has  paved  the  way  for  additional  programs  funded  through  other 
titles  of  ESEA.  Tliese  programs  can  be  listed  as  follows : 

ESEA  Title  JJ,— Library  Books  and  Materials  for  Local  Schools  Professional 
Library. 

ESEA  Title  in. — Neighborhood  Educational  Center — Language  Arts— Mathe- 
matics Achievement  Program  in  Four  Elementary  Schools 
Computer  Managed  Instruction  in  Elementary  Mathematics  and  Reading 
Excellence  in  Science  Project  in  Senior  High  School 
ESEA  Title  F,— Decentralization  Planning 

ESEA  Title  VI, — Detroit's  Multi-Faceted  Special  Education  Project:  Psycho- 
Social  Teams;  Staff  Recruitment  Services;  Pre-Sch(K)l  Experiences  for  Special 
Children,  and  Service  to  Pre-Schoolers  with  Lang\aage  Disabilities 

ESEA  Title  FJ/J.— Prevention  of  School  Dropouts  .  - 
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E.  Modification  and  redirection  of  title  I  components 

The  large  umbrella  of  component  program  services  that  was  developed  for  the 
1965--66  fiscal  year  under  Title  I  provides  the  opportunity  to  view  an  array  of 
programs  all  soundly  conceived  and  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  pupil 
deficiencies,  as  well  as  improvement  of  their  skills  and  enrichment  of  t/ieir  ex- 
l)eriences.  However,  this  ai)proach  contained  the  major  deticiency  of  the  low 
funding  element  ''omponent.  Thus,  these  programs  spread  over  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  <  reduce  the  number  of  dollars  expended  i>er  child  thus 

finally  weakeni  total  inipact  per  eh;U!»  In  an  attempt  t*)  provide  concen- 

tration of  efifort  .  lov  to  gain  maximal  iuiiwct  ixn*  eligii;le  child  in  the  hqUooI 
district,  a  reconsu  action  of  the  Title  I  programs  was  begun  in  1007-68.  All  of 
our  eligible  schools  were  categorized  as  A,  B,  or  C  s^thools.  This  categorization 
related  to  the  total  percentage  of  eligible  children  per  school.  Thus,  an  A  school 
received  maximum  services,  a  li  school  moderate  services,  and  a  C  school  minimal 
services. 

In  1969-70  service  to  C  schools  was  discontinued  in  favor  of  further  concen- 
trating services  within  A  and  B  schools.  Conceivably,  then,  program  impact  will 
be  increased  through  servict*  to  a  reduced  number  of  eligible  children  in  the  re- 
maining A  and  B  schools.  This  means  that  52  fewer  school  attendance  areas  or 
target  areas  (126  schools  vs  178  previously)  now  receive  Title  I  programs. 

Within  a  given  A  or  B  school,  the  services  available  are  rendered  only  to  those 
students  who  have  multiple  educational  handicaps.  That  is,  a  student  must  meet 
at  least:  three  of  the  following  criteria  in  order  to  be  served  : 

1.  one  or  more  years  retarded  in  reading  achievement, 

2.  one  or  more  years  retarded  in  mathematics  achievement, 

3.  a  mininnim  of  ten  days  absence  per  semester, 

4.  one  or  more  years  overaged  in  grade  placement. 

5.  one  or  more  i)Olice  contacts, 

6.  three  or  more  school  counselor  contacts  for  discii)linar>'  action, 

7.  member  of  a  low-income  family. 

In  the  course  of  1971-72  program  jilanning  if  is  anticipated  tJiat  wJiere  indi- 
cated, modification  will  be  nmde  in  these  criteria.  Some  further  refinements  have 
been  suggested. 

In  determining  whether  or  not  a  student  Is  eligible  for  service,  the  **degree"  of 
eligibility  within  each  criterion  must  be  taken  into  account.  For  example,  a  stu- 
dent with  12  days  of  absence  and  a  student  with  20  days  of  absence  both  meet 
that  criterion  of  eligibility  related  to  absenteeism,  but  if  service  must  he  limited, 
the  student  with  the  greatest  nuinlier  of  absences  (20)  must  l)e  ranked  as  first  to 
be  served. 

It  would  seem  that  with  criteria  such  as  these,  only  a  very  few  students  would 
be  eligible  for  service,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Perhaps,  surprisingly,  the  massive 
nature  of  educational  retardation  and  (Kionomic  deprivatioii  makes  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  students  in  almost  all  "A"  schools  and  nmny  **B"  schools 
eligible.  A  review  of  the  achievement  scores  from  these  schools  will  bear  this  out. 
(See  attached  chart — ''Correlation  of  Pupil  Achievement  iriih  Economic  Condi- 
Hons  of  Family  in  35  Title  I  Schools ) 

Moreover,  Title  I  school  attendance  areas  in  Detroit,  ranked  only  by  one  fac- 
tor— concentration  of  pupils  from  low -income  families— demonstrates  again  that 
for  only  the  one  criterion  of  low  income,  large  percentages  of  students  require 
special  service.  Add  to  this  the  other  handicaps  of  poor  achievenjc?;*  ?.nd  frequent 
disciplinary  coiiiacts,  and  the  number  of  pupils  needing  compensatory  educa- 
tional service  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  is  vast. 

F.  Additional  Comments  and  Recommendations  Related  to  Title  I  and  Other 

Conipematory  Educational  Programs 

Philosophically,  those  who  have  responsibility  for  planning  for  the  so-called 
educationally  disadvantaged  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  are  in  agreement  with 
the  need  for  greatly  increased  per  pupii  expenditures,  while  maintaining  the 
basic  per  pupil  expenditure  level  established  throughout  the  district.  Put  an- 
other way,  DPS  school  officials  have  no  problem  with  the  concept  of  disproiwr- 
tionate  funding  of  pupils,  disadvantaged  vs  advantaged.  But  local  officials  do 
have  a  problem  with  levels  of  total  funding  which  generate  insufficient  resources 
for  the  total  number  of  educationally  retarded  pupils  who  absolutely  must  have 
compensatory  educational  exi)eriences. 

Consistent  with  the  modification  and  redirection  of  Title  I  components  J.  as  been 
the  tievelopment  in  1967-68  of  a  program  of  class-size  reduction  and  staff  in- 
service  training  in  35  schools  having  pupils,  almost  100%  of  whom  are  educa- 
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tionally  disadvantaged.  This  redirection  of  Title  I  money  was  only  accompli::!:-, 
through  the  serious  reduction  of  other  Title  I  programs  ^vith  liigh  potejitiai.  As 
a  result  of  this  development,  thirty-five  elementary  schools,  in  the  heart  of  the 
inner  city  and  housing  pupils  with  the  highest  degree  of  deprivation,  are  en- 
joying class-size  reduction  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  two. 

Though  programs  are  weiiig  modified,  these  modifications  are  not  made  easily. 
Indeed,  they  are  made  with  great  difficulty  and  generate  many  problems  for  those 
responsible  for  their  implementation.  For  example,  to  bring  aboiit.  the  "35  School 
Program"  alluded  to  above,  at  least  one  promising  program — Communication 
Skills — was  reduced  by  two  thirds.  Since  this  modification  in  1967-68,  other 
high  potential  programs  have  also  been  diminshed  or  discontinued  in  the  interest 
of  redirecting  and  concentrating  effort.  The  *'After  School  Enrichment  and  Re- 
mediation Classes"  represents  another  example. 

Each  of  our  Title  I  programs  serve  as  excellent  models  and  have  strong  sup- 
port among  community  groups  as  well  as  through  the  various  Title  I  Project 
Advisory  Councils.  Any  attempt  to  meet  a  higher  priority  local  need  through 
redirection  and  concentration  of  monies  at  the  expense  of  a  given  program  elicits 
a  vigorous  and  serious  protest  from  clients  and  community  who  have  u  vested 
interest.  Thus,  for  example,  a  minor  reduction  in  the  Program  to  Continue  Educa" 
Hon  for  Pregnant  Girls  is  met  with  angry  protest  from  many  citizens  and  clients. 
Even  though  citizens,  are  now  demanding  a  *'reduction-in-class-size-inRervice 
training'*  thrust  on  the  one  hand,  they  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  must 
not  come  about  by  the  curtailment  of  promising  programs.  These  problems,  in 
the  absence  of  additional  funds,  remain  with  the  loril  school  district. 

Massive  expansion  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  other  compensatory  education  legislation  would  enable  the  school  district 
to  maintain  its  specialized  programs  and  expand  them.  It  would  also  allow 
the  development  of  ideal  conditions  in  the  local  schools  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  eligible  children  toward  the  acquisition  of  significant  academic  aclileve- 
ment  gains.  This  school  district  has  courageously  moved  in  many  directions  on 
behalf  ot  its  total  student  body  and  on  behalf,  of  its  inner-city  citizenry.  This 
leadership  has  led  to  Detroit's  current  dilemma,  demonstrated  by  willingness  to 
improve  in  every  educational  direction  and  the  lack  of  fiscal  wherewithal  to 
continue  to  expand  and  to  more  forcefully  and  fully  develop  its  programs. 

Of  serious  concern  to  those  who  develop,  operate  and  receive  services  from 
Detroit  Public  School  special  programs  is  the  decrease  (relative  decrease  in  some 
cases)  in  funding  level  of  these  programs.  The  Detroit  Schools  no  longer  receive 
the  $2,000,000  once  provided  by  OEO  for  the  Great  Cities  School  Improvement 
Project.  Funds  totaling  approximately  $700,000  for  the  DPS  involvement  in  the 
local  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (Urban  Area  Employment  Program,  em- 
ploying and  training  165  paraprofessionals)  have  been  withdrawn.  The  funding 
of  a  very  successful  Model  Neighborhood  elementary  reading  program  may  suffer 
a  75%  curtailment  for  the  1971-72  school  year. . 

Other  factors  complicate  these  money  losses.  Program  costs  increase  at  least 
8-10%  each  year.  This  means  an  S-10%  increase  in  funding  from  year  to  year 
is  necessary  just  to  maintain  existing  levels  of  service.  The  number  of  students 
eligible  for  and  requiring  special  educational  service  increases  year  by  year.  Pilot 
projects  which  were  designed  to  demonstrate  effectiveness  need  to  be  expanded. 
The  realization  is  upon  us  that  larger  amounts  of  money  per  student  are  neces- 
sary to  make  differences  in  students'  lives.  This  fact  begs  the  concentration  of 
limited  resources  on  fewer  and  fewer  students.  As  a  result,  many  students  with 
serious  educational  needs  go  unattended. 

The  role  of  the  paraprofessional  in  the  Detroit  Schools  is  critical.  Some  2000 
Individuals  employed  in  and  out  of  the  classroom  have  become  key  staff  mem- 
bers ;  as  essential  to  the  smooth  operation  of  schools  as  professional  staff.  Funds 
for  the  development  of  training  programs  and  "career  ladders''  for  paraprofes- 
sionals is  a  must.  What  is  more,  paraprofessionals  are  now  organzlng  and  de- 
veloping bargaining  units  as  formidable  as  those  of  teachers,  administrators 
and  other  personnel.  Where  redirection  and  concentration  has  cost  parapro- 
fessionals their  jobs,  a  disservice  is  performed  in  behalf  of  children  as  well  as  tlie 
adult  paraprofessional.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  move  creates  problems. 

All  of  these  factors  have  added  up  to  one  thing— severe  demands  being  placed 
on  limited  funding  resulting  in  unfortunate  major  modifications  and  cutbacks  in 
all  special  programs.  Inasmuch  »i'S  these  programs  are  essential  to  the  prevention 
of  educational  deficits  and  improving  students  academic  performance  and  be- 
havior, it  is  critical  that  immediate  attention  be  given  by  the  Federal  Government 
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to  increased  levels  of  educational  program  funds  to  meet  the  new  and  ever 
increasing  challenges  to  urban  education. 

Detroit's  experience  of  the  past  few  years  in  special  programming  indicates 
that  to  bring  about  a  more  significant  degree  of  improvement  in  tlie  academic 
performance  of  students  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  educational  deficits  in 
children,  more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  provision  of  additional  services  to 
students  durhiff  the  school  day.  Furthermore,  funds  for  services  to  students  must 
be  provided  in  quantities  far  in  excess  of  the  existing  per  capita  allocations  com- 
mon to  most  urban  school  systems. 

When  the  DPS  began  developing  and  operating  special  educational  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  OEO  in  1964,  program  guidelines  prevented  the  utilization 
of  funds  for  students  activities  and  programs  during  tlie  school  day. 

After  school  enrichment  and  remedial  interventions,  therefore,  were  emphas- 
ized as  a  fundamental  vehicle  for  the  involvement  of  students.  Tliough  many  re- 
warding educational  programs  were  mounted  under  this  structure,  experience 
suggests  that  a  greater  impact  on  student  preformance  and  behavoir  can  be 
realized  by  the  development  of  programs  to  involve  students,  teachers  and  parents 
during  the  school  day  rather  than  after.  One  of  the  important  features  of  ESEA 
Title  I,  for  instance,  lies  in  its  adaptability  to  meet  local  school  needs  during  the 
school  day.  As  was  indicated,  this  was  not  possible  with  OEO  funding.  Detroit, 
for  Instance,  has  been  able  to  provide  services  sucli  as  Reading  Coordinators, 
Reduction  of  Class  Size,  special  supervisory  personnel  in  the  person  of  Staff 
Coordinators  for  Elementary  Schools,  Communication  Skills  Centers,  and  Ex- 
perimental Reading  Programs  as  "during  tlie  school  day"  activities.  Students  who 
desperately  need  assi?<tance  and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  attracted 
to  after-sciiool  activities,  are  able  to  be  iielped. 

What  follows  are  cl[>arts  and  graphs  showing  relevant  information  regarding 
BSBA  Title  I  in  Detroit. 

CORRELATION  OF  PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT  WITH  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  FAMILY  IN  35  TITLE  I  SCHOOLS 


School 


Percent  of 
children  from 
low- income 
families 


Percent  of 
students  in 
bottom  quartile 
of  Iowa  test 
of  basic 
skills  (lower 
25  percent) 


George  

Hillgeri  

Jones  

Joyce  

Kennedy  

Kennedy  Annex  

Lincoln  

Marcy  

Maybee  

Monteith  

Moore  

Nichols...  

Norvell  

Alger  

Balch  

Breitmeyer  

Burton  

Campau  

Campbell  and  Annex. 

Chandler  

Chaney  

Couzens   

Dwyer  

Edmondson  

Edmondson  Annex... 

Foster  

Franklin.-  

Palmer  

Pingree   

Scnpps  Annex  

Trowbridge  

Williams  


99 

62 

50 

56 

60 

63 

55 

59 

90 

85 

85 

82 

95 

78 

55 

66 

90 

60 

80 

65 

80 

61 

70 

88 

60 

81 

55 

60 

80 

64 

60 

68 

75 

50 

70 

68 

75 

79 

60 

66 

95 

68 

55 

73 

55 

66 

90 

68 

90 

68 

75 

66 

55 

56 

75 

51 

55 

68 

70 

90 

60 

71 

70 

68 

1  All  schools  are  classified  as  A  schools  with  the  exception  of  Hiitger— which  is  classified  as  6. 
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DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  YEARLY  FUNDING  LEVELS 


1965-66       1966-67       1967-68       1968-69  1969-70  1970-71 

Title  I:  Educational  Programs  for  Dis- 

advantased  511,999,074  $11,221,537  $11,231,162  $10,^30,253  $n,83S,0«  $15,100,413 

Title  II:  Library  Materials  and  Supplies.      705,476       712,195    1,059,275       581,610  510,186  954,734 

37,000 

Title  III:  Supplementary  Educational 

Centers  and  Services                                                  »  20,722  « 2, 500, 000  1, 194, 000  1, 560, 000 

Adult  Education  (ESEA  amendment  to* 

title  111)                                                    244,767       648,776       501,519  313,338  349,425 

Title  VI:  Education  of  Handicapped 

Children                                                                 155, 338       225, 819  267, 489  276, 439 

Title  VIII:  Dropout  Prevention   »  20,000  500,000 


III.  EVALUATION  SUMilAHY  OP  THE  E^TECl'S  Or  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATIONAL 
PllOOKAMS  SERVING  PUPILS  IN  DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

These  findings  are  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
iidministered  to  Grade  4  pupils  as  part  of  the  j-egularly  scheduled  testin^^  pro- 
gram in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.  This  grade  level  was  selected  for  analysis 
because  most  comiwnsatory  educational  programs  are  directed  towards  pupils  in 
the  early  grades.  From  19G8  to  1970,  the  percentage  of  Grade  4  pupils  in  all 
Detroit  Schools  more  than  one  year  below  grade  level  in  reading  achievement 
decreased  from  fifty  percent  to  forty-six  percent  In  1968,  sixty-four  percent  of 
the  Grade  4  pupils  in  Title  I  schools  were  more  than  one  year  below  grade  level 
in  reading  achievement ;  by  1070,  this  i)ercentage  was  reduced  to  fifty-four.  The 
corresponding  reduction  in  non-Title  I  schools  was  only  five  percent,  from  forty- 
live  percent  to  forty  percent.  Approximately  one-tif th  of  the  Title  I  schools  showed 
a  reduction  of  at  least  twenty  percent ;  only  one-tenth  of  the  non-Title  I  schools 
showed  a  similar  reduction.  In  1968,  one  out  of  nine  Title  I  schools  had  fewer 
pupils  retarded  in  reading  than  the  city  mean ;  in  1970,  the  ratio  increased  to 
one  out  of  five. 

The  overall  rate  of  improvement  In  the  percentage  of  pupils  retarded  in  reading 
was  twice  as  great  in  schools,  tliat  were  iwirticipating  in  projects  funded  by  the 
state  and  federal  government,  in  addition  to  locally  funded  programs.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing graphs  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  percent  of  pupils  substantially 
below  grade  level  in  reading  achievement  has  been  reduced  over  the  past  two 
years. 
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*As  measured  by  the  number  of  pupils  one  or  more  years  retarded  in  reading- 
Detroit's  success  in  tlie  development  and  implementation  of  special  educational 
programs  is  remarkable.  This  school  district  has  embraced  the  concept  of  the 
full  utilization  of  federal,  state  and  other  si>ecial  monies  for  years  and  has 
established  many  programmatic  thrusts  which  have  become  institutionalized  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word.  To  list  all  of  these  and  discuss  them  fully  would 
take  more  time  than  is  available  to  this  committee.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the 
important  developments  emerging  from  compensatory  educational  programming 
in  Detroit:  ' 

1.  Develoi)ment  of  up  to  2000  educational  paraprofessionals  almost  all  of  whom 
assist  in  the  instructional  process  working  closely  with  teachers  and  pupils. 

2.  Development  of  a  career  lattice  for  the  advancement  of  paraprofessionals. 

3.  Development  of  numerous  Community-School  advisory  boards.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Office  of  Federal,  State  and  Special  Projects  that  the  establishment 
of  the  decentralized  school  government  with  regional  boards  of  education  is  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  growing  sophistication  of  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
as  they  participate  in  the  advisory  and  decisionmaking  process  in  compensatory 
educational  programs. 

4.  New  professional  educational  roles: 

(a)  Curriculum  Leader — An  assistant  principal  who  becomes  expert  and 
takes  leadership  role  in  curriculum. 

(6)  School  Community  Assistant — ^A  paraprofessional  who  serves  as  a 
communication  link  between  school  and  community. 
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(c)  Elementary  Staff  Coonlinatoi- — An  elementary  school  pruidance  and 
eoniiselinj?  specialist  who  serves  kids  directly  hut  alsi)  coordinates  local 
school  program  for  niaxininm  impact  on  kinds  with  greatest  needs. 
5.  Individualized  Instruction — Programs  an*  now  heing  designed  and  re- 
designed where  nessary  to  offer  greater  individualization  of  treatment  for  pupils. 

G.  Program  development  in  the  area  of  special  (handicapped)  education  have 
been  especially  innovative  in  the  area  of  pre-school  and  early  elementary 
education. 

There  are  many  indicatoi-s  of  the  success  of  Detroit  Public  School  educational 
programs.  AYhat  follows  is  the  list  of  some  of  the  programs  which  have  demon- 
strated success  by  virtue  of  the  hard  data  on  pupil  achievement  emerging  from 
each  separate  project: 

{a)  Neighborhood  Edueutiomil  Vmter—Xn  ESIOA  Title  III  program  with 
outstanding  and  innovative  features  conducted  in  four  inner-city  elementary 
schools.  This  program  is  itrbdncing  aehievejnent  goals  in  reading  and  math. 
Ah)  Follow  Throufjh — A  national  concept  serving  children  who  have  had 
Head  Start  exi^erience.  The  Detroit  program  serving  two  inner-city  schools, 
grades  K-3  has  produced  important  achievement  gains  in  kids. 

(c)  Self  Instructional  Readino  Luhoratory — A  program  of  individualized 
elementary  reading  instruction  now  being  implemented  on  a  broader  scale 
following  a  successful  pilot  effort.  The  program  features  behavioral  goals, 
appropriate  hardware,  para  professional  laboratory  management  and  pupil 
self  management. 

{d)  Model  Neighborhood.  Educational  Gomponeyit — ^After  only  6  months 
of  program  operation,  using  si)ecial  reading  materials  and  teaching  training, 
pupils  have  made  notable  gains  in  reading  skills. 

'  (c)  Oreat  Cities  Su7}Wicr  Program — ^An  enrichment  program  in  basic 
skills  has  each  sunnner  produced  dramatic  gains  in  pupils  which  have  been 
sustained  through  the  following  school  year  as  measured  by  standardized 
tests. 

The  list  of  success  could  go  on.  But  these  are  highlights  dramatizing  the  suc- 
cess of  compensatory  educational  programs  serving  Detroit  Public  School  pupils. 

IV.    RECOMMENDATIONS    MADE    TO   THE    UNITED   STATES   OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION  BY 
REPRESENTATIVES   OF   THE  DETROIT   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SYSTEM — DECEMBER,  1060 

The  operation  of  federal  programs  in  this  school  district  since  IOCS  has  pro- 
vided us  with  some  perspective  and  insight  that  may  be  of  assistance  in  develop- 
ing recommendations  to  nmke  the  Office  of  Education  more  responsive  to  the 
educational  needs  of  Local  Educational  Agencies.  Of  the  thousands  of  school 
districts  that  collectively  provide  the  impact  of  American  public  education,  large 
urban  districts  generate  concerns  unique  unto  themselves.  It  is  with  these  con- 
cerns in  niird  and  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  that  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered. 

Ouidelines 

The  early  receipt  of  guidelines  in  the  development  of  federal  programs  is  vital, 
to  local  agencies  in  order  that  they  nmy  adhere  to  the  law  and  legislative  intent 
in  the  development  of  educational  programs.  For  exaniple,  whereas  some  states 
may  not  have  distributed  ESEA  program  guides  containing  specific  rules  for 
specific  kinds  of  programs  to  their  LBA*s  in  the  absence  of  a  request  for  these, 
the  State  Dei)artment  of  Education  in  Michigan  has  routinely  provided  them 
all)eit  with  some  exceptions.  However,  in  more  tlian  one  instance,  these  guides 
have  arrived  far  too  late  in  relation  to  the  funding  period  to  be  fully  beneficial. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  all  program  guides  should  be  automatically  routed  to 
LEA'S  as  soon  as  they  are  available  for  distribution. 

In  terms  of  content,  the  relatively  small  number  of  program  guides  that  have 
been  received  have  proved  to  be  reasonably  definitive  as  far  as  they  went. 
However,  the  guides  have  been  so  incomplete  in  terms  of  the  range  of.  topics 
treated  that  it  has  been  necessary,  to  place  heavy  reliance  on  verbal  interaction 
with  State  authorities.,  Much  of-  this  has  transpired  over  the  telephone.  The 
upshot  is  that  much  of  the  information  and  rendering  of  opinion  to  this  school 
system  has  not  been  reduced  to  writing  for  the  benefit  of  other  school  districts. 
This  is  a  circumstance  that  has  probably  been  replicated  throughout  the  country 
on  countless  occa^.ions. 

The  task  coRjrronting  the  Office  of  Education  then  is  one  of  closing  the  cur- 
rently existing  gaps  in  information.  While  some  helpful  operational  instructions ' 
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for  federal  program  purposes  have  emerged,  unfortunately  far  too  little  has  been 
available.  More  specifically,  it  is  felt  that  large  urban  local  education  agencies 
should  participate  in  the  development  of  guidelines  and  criteria-  It  is  felt 
))y  Detroit  Public  Schools  officials  that  "big  city"  concerns  are  frequently  not 
addressed  in  guidelines  as  usually  presented.  Large  urban  school  districts  have 
unique  problems  and  concerns  which  can  only  be  attended  to  .  if  these  school 
systems  are  involved  in  guideline  preparation. 

Such  items  as  updating  and  early  delivery  systems  for  guidelines,  state  and 
federal  conflicts  on  approval  of  projects,  and  the  amelioration  of  inconsistencies 
between  local  operations  and  federal  guidelines  are  suggested  areas  where 
urban  districts  may  be  of  assistance. 

Management  and  AccountaVility 

AVhile  many  questionable  uses  of  federal  funds  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry 
have  become  evident,  there  is  cause  for  concern  that  pressures  to  introduce 
procedures  desigued  to  correct  this  situation  might  result  in  remedies  that  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  urban  school  systems  like  our  own  that  have  indeed 
complied  with  tlie  spirit  of  legislation  in  addressing  the  educational  needs  of 
children.  Thus,  it  becomes  imixirtant  to  articulate  the  position  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools  on  the  vexing  problem  of  auditing,  monitorini,\  and  compliance 
if  management  improvements  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Education  are  to 
serve  fairly  the  interests  of  big-city  school  systems. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  of  sound  procedures  in  the  area  of 
fiscal  monitoring  and  program  nudit,  the  Federal  authorities  must  first  become 
willing  to  recognize  that  it  is  altogether  impractical  to  expect  any  large  school 
system  to  maintain  .separate  operations  for  handling  the  myriad  of  admin- 
istrative details  associated  with  a  project.  The  division  of  labor  within  a  de- 
luirtmcnt  engaged  in  such  activities  as  purchasing,  payroll,  or  housing  absolutely 
precludes  the  possibility  of  assigning  personnel  to  a  project  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Depending  upon  fluctuations  in  the  workload,  varying  amounts  of  time  may  be 
spent  on  matters  related  to  a  particular  Federal  project.  In  a  large  school 
system  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  assess  overhead  costs  with  exactitucU? 
within  a  total  sequence  of  program  actions.  Therefore,  the  Office  of  Education 
must  devise  formulas  that  lend  themselves  to  the  realities  of  operating  a  school 
system. 

Inasmuch  as  the  problem  described  is  a  rather  technical  one  demanding  special 
expertise,  it  would  be  altogether  appropriate  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  con- 
tract with  an  independent  accounting  firm  for  a  study  to  yield  the  kinds  of 
recommendations  that  would  satisfy  both  Federal,  State,  and  local  concerns. 
Whether  done  on  the  outside  or  internally  by  the  Office  of  Education,  however, 
it  is  imperaUve  that  the  end  result  be  a  carefully  built  set  of  directives  clearly 
outliuiug  procedures  for  claiming  all  ii> direct  costs  stemming  from  Title  I  activi- 
ties. Related  this  should  be  clear-cut  statements  of  the  type  and  manner  of 
accounting  treatments  to  be  used  -n  all  situations  perstaining  to  fiscal  control 
where  problems  might  be  encountered.  Either  technical  assistance  or  Federal 
funds  enabling  LEA's  to  engage  the  services  of  accountants  miglit  be  called 
for  to  the  extent  that  Federal  requirements  impose  a  need  for  redesign  of  the 
adaptations  within  local  accounting  systems. 

At  the  same  time  that  tlie  Federal  government  nuist  he  urged  not  to  prescribe 
rules  or  regulations  that  are  inconsistent  with  local  operations,  the  need  for 
tightening  auditing  methods  nkust  be  addressed.  Here  again  it  is  incumbent  ui:on 
the  large  cities  to  counsel  a  pragmatic  approach.  This  demands  that  the  Federal 
government  realize  that  it  is  generally  absurd  to  demand  restitution  where 
audit  exceptions  are  sustained  except  In  those  cases  where  deliberate  defalcations 
have  arisen. 

Instead  of  seeking  coliection,  tlie  Federal  government  sliould  endeavor  to  create 
some  procedures  for  assuring  compliance  w^here  changes  are  in  order.  As  a 
corollary  to  this  approach,  the  Office  of  Education  must  become  committed  to 
the  posture  that  if  an  audit  is  to  be  eifective  it  must  be  relatively  immediate  in 
relation  to  the  expenditures  made.  By  the  same  token  the  report  based  upon 
the  audit  must  also  be  fairly  immediate.  In  this  context  the  "old"  system  of  the 
inspector  general's  office  in  army  might  warrant  consideration  in  showing  how 
audits  could  be  reasonably  related  to  discreet  periods  of  time  with  some  effective- 
ness as  a  monitoring  device.  Under  a  system  of  this  type  an  a^idit  would  be 
scheduled,  deficiencies  noted,  a  time-table  for  correction  established,  and  a  recheck 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  occurrence  of  compliance.  Ideally,  this  would  per- 
mit placing  of  an  audit  report  in  the  hands  of  a  school  system's  officials  within 
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.Sixty  days.  This  arrangement  would  then  allow  thirty  days  in  which  to  institute 
changes  and  prepare  letters  of  compliance. 

If  State  authorities  because  of  their  proximity  are  to  continue  to  assume  the 
function  of  continual  monitoring,  then  the  Federal  authorities  must  enunciate 
far  more  clearly  than  they  have  in  the  past  the  extent  to  which  the  luirden  of 
operational  proof  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  States.  From  tlie  standpoint  of  the 
local  ejlucational  agency  approvals  by  any  liigher  authority  must  be  binding. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  occurrence  of  after-the-fact  audit  exceptions  where 
State  approval  had  been  received  beforehand  should  simply  not  be  taking  place. 
If  the  State  cannot  assume  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  it  either  by  law 
or  administrative  fiat  then  alternative  ways  for  channeling  funds  to  urban 
school  systems  is  called  for, 

A  further  note  of  caution  should  also  be  sounded  in  any  deliberations  regarding 
monitoring  and  auditing,  American  education  is  entering  an  era  of  performance 
contracting  geared  to  the  demand  for  accountability.  Consequently,  any  system 
of  fiscal  auditing  must  be  dovetailed  with  or  a  part  of  a  scheme  for  measuring 
the  attainment  of  program  objectives.  At  the  present  time  evaluation  and  fiscal 
monitoring  are  operationally  distinct  from  one  another.  It  the  commitment 
to  make  OB  an  advocate  for  change  is  to  be  transplanted  into  action,  then  initia- 
tives must  be  taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  encourage  the  implementation  at 
the  local  level  of  integrated  planning-programming-budget  systems.  In  this 
connection  the  following  excerpt  pertaining  to  independent  education  audits  from 
tht'  Edmation  Daily  of  December  3, 1969,  assumes  some  relevance. 

"State  agencies  will  be  trained  in  the  use  of  independent  performance  audits 
for  ESEA  Title  I  and  Title  III.  Although  OE  has  already  made  the  "independent 
educational  accomplishment  auditor**  a  must  for  Droupont  and  Bilingual  pro- 
grams which  it  administers,  it  is  now  seeking  to  have  the  concept  adopted  on  the 
State  level  as  well." 

Reafftrmation  of  Categorical  Funding 

With  the  concept  of  decentralization  becoming  a  reality  in  many  large  urban 
school  districts,  it  may  be  an  opportune  time  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  reaf- 
firm the  concept  of  categorical  funding.  It  is  desirable  for  a  number  of  reasons 
to  have  more  committed  funds  with  clearly  drawn  guidelines.  Among  these  are : 
(1)  Federal  appropriations  of  categorical  aid  insures  specialized  needs  of  schools 
systems  being  met,  (2)  the  uses  are  clear-cut,  the  intent  established,  and  (3) 
the  funding  is  adequate  to  meet  the  objectives. 

With  regional  board  members  under  a  decentralized  situation,  looking  about 
for  available  funds,  categoriciil  funding  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  essential  to  the 
proper  use  and  management  of  federal  monies.  Additionally,  local  state  coersion 
to  participate  in  favored  practices  or  methods  when  local  agencies  are  opposed 
will  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Research  ami  Evaluation. 

The  demands  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  more  efficient  evaluation  designs 
is  a  laudable  position.  It  requires,  however,  substantial  increases  in  fimding  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition,  outside  evaluations,  that  have  been  required,  remove 
from  the  total  grant  monies  that  could  support  programs.  If  indeed  Research  and 
Evaluation  is  vital  to  improved  programming,  adequate  funding  must  be 
provided. 

It  may  well  be  advisable  to  mention  here,  too,  that  the  results  of  these  evalua- 
tions are  without  impact  if  they  are  not  available  to  other  cities  and  regions  of 
the  nation.  The  School  District  of  the  City  of  Detroit,  despite  national  critics, 
has  significant  positive  data  generally  unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Continued  Ftinding 

The  advisability  of  continued  funding  in  the  operation  of  programs  is  a  point 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  as  a  positive  procedure.  We  must  be  able  to  plan 
programs  without  the  yearly  anxieties  as  to  financial  considerations.  Effective 
programs  depend  upon  effective  people  who  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  levels 
of  funding. 
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Meetings 

We  question  the  proliferation  of  meetings  around  the  country.  In  most  instances, 
the  information  lias  already  been  received  by  large  districts  through  their 
Washington  representatives  or  stresses  directions  of  which  large  urban  areas 
are  already  in  the  forefront.  These  meetings  may  be  valuable  to  smaller  districts 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  felt  the  number  of  siic-h  meetings  can  be  significantly 
reduced. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  unusual  array  of  Technical  Assistance  Firms  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Education  have  little  value  to  a  school  district  of  this  size  and  capability.  The 
various  departments  and  divisions  of  this  system  contain  nationally  known 
people  in  almost  every  field.  Wo  would  wonder  about  the  advisability  of  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  these  firms  by  the  Oflice  of  Education  for  large 
local  agencies  with  duplicate  capabilities. 

V.  RELATED  INFOIIMATION 

A.  Summary  of  Special  Program  Components  in  Selected  Detroit  Public  Schools, 
1070--71. 

B.  Study  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs  and  Needs — A 
Report  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives delivered  by  Former  Superintendent  Norman  Drachler,  Detroit  Public 
Schools. 
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STUDY  OP  L-LC.'iulrrAfJY  AlJ.T  rnCONDAUY  EDUCATION 


co,v./.'.iTTi:n  ci;  cducatio?;  ai^d  lahor 
U.S.  Koi:sn  of  r.RpRcsnuTATivcs' 


J.  School  System  iVtifile 


Bourd  of  Education  of  the  School  District 
of  the  City  of  Detroit 
Ni\mc  of  Trhool  Syslcm  

...  S0S7  Woodv/ard  Avenue  ^.^  Detroii:*  Michitian  ^e7Q2 
Afloi  (;.->s  .  City  nnd  State  !  Jl  

Dr.  IJorman  Drachlcr 


Name  of  lUM  Son  i  oj>orlinj? . 

^„  .  ,  Supcirintc-ndcnt  of  Schools 
Ofllcinl  jmitinn  ■  


  1,  1^,  13,  IM,  ID  and  17 

ConirrD.»:sionai  uiUnct  niimber(K)  [  


290,179  (September  26,  1900) 
J.'j-o;..*.  i.M   :  ~ 


Ooicial  JiiKliucUon.s; 


Plcar.o  unswcr  all  multiiihsclKnce  fjuoslioDs.  Spnee  in  provided  itHcr  cich  qitcsiion  in 
the  event  ytivuvinh  loin:\ke5nUUliunMtoimnvnts. 


Tlio  (jupKtivniiairo  and  !»i»y  .idflitimial  statements  or  ;itLacJui!'.-nU  you  niny  wi^h  to  arid 
filiould  be  lelni  jjtd  lo  Dw  Couumllcc  on  Kddcation  ;\tul  U\hoy  in  tfic  encfoscd  ciivcloiic. 
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1.  ifov  ;/ri'r  »  ''nntrtrrLr  mtrr  "ff  not ttisfrirt  ? 

\;\)  -  urban  (over  100,000  i>oini)ation) 

(b)  ui-ban  (.'vO.roO-l 00,000  population) 

*      (c)    urban  ('in.nOO-rjO.OnO  p<M»uIalion) 

(d)  .  jtmaH  cilv  (un'ler  25,000  population) 

(e)  rural 

(f)   subi»rb;m 

AdditioiKit  ronnufnts: 

The  School  District  of  the  City  of  Detroit  Is  characterized  by  

Michigan  State  law  as  a  first-class  school  district,  a  classification 
,    reserved  for  those  school  districts  whoise  enrollment  Is  in  excess 
of  120«000  pupils.    The  total  enrollment  In  the  Detroit  schools  is 
290,179  as  pcp  the  official  4th  Friday  count  -o-f  September  26,  1SC9. 

2.  What  percentage  of  the  Biudcnta  in  your  school  ttisiriet  should  be  itecivhiff  gpeeial-scn-iees  of  ijie  inpc 
nuthorized  by  Title  I  ESBAt 

(a)  0-9  percent  (f)   50-59  percent 

(b)  10-10  ))crceiit  (r)   60-69  percent 

(c)  :  , —  20-29  percent  (h)   70-79  ))ercent 

•    (d)  SO-SO  percent  (i)   80-89  pemnt 

(c)   40-49  percent  (j)   90  peixent 

Additional  comments: 

Approximately  27,000  students  are  receiving  services  In  the  Title  1 
school  attendance  areas.    Df  94,529  pupils  eligible  for  service,  this 
represents  approximately  2&U.'    In  addition  an  estimated  36,000 
students  In  the  no.n-Tltle  I  schools  are  also-  educationally  deprived 


by  approved  Title  1  criteric  and  require  service.    This  represents 

approximately  130,529  pupils  or  45S  of  total  enrollment  reouirlna  servic 

8.  I17<n(  pcrccutftfje  of  ' the  ittudr.nts  hvv"»>'  Mhool  district  are  now  receiving  sttech\      tecs  of  the  type 
authorised  by  Title  1  EHKAf  , 

(a)  1 —  0-9  pert- 1:!  <^         (f)   60-90  percent 

(b)  10-19  p«  :ci-nt  (jr)   :  CO-CO  pewent 

(c)                       20-29  pt  irent  (h)   70-79  percent 

(d)  30-39  p  i..  nt  (I)   80-89  percent 

(e)  — :  .  40-49  potent  (j)  .  90  percent 
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A»ldilion.*il  comments: 

DctroU  Public  Schools  arc  concentrating  services  on  a  target  ropuKUi 

o'f  2/, 6^1  out  of  a  total  school  population  of  290,1  79  (less  thon  lo;-) 

as  it  relates  to  Title  I  act     \ties.     In  atitiiticn,  there  are  20,000 

pupil?  reccivinc}  health,  nu:»*ftional  and  special  services  from  other 

special  legislation;     tcono.T.ic  Opportunity  Act,  Title  li,  ilulti- 

llandicaprod  Lecjislation,  Vocotional  Education  Act.  etc. 
4.  //  ///r»T  ».<t  a  tll>!}iarH]i  hriwcct}  ihc  pcrrcntnrfc  in  qi'cstiovff  2  and  3  above,  to  irhich  of  (he  folhivhtfj 
causes  do  yon  allnbntc.  ihc.  (Ihjmrliy?  If  more  than  one,  jura,\v  itsf  according  io  the  mofniHiflc  front 
1  io  5: 


(a)  insufliriont  fund?; 

(b)  ins'.ifSir.HMit  pt'Vfvnnnol 

(c)  ,  jnsnfllciciillniowlodfirc'ofspccinlnrc'as 

(d)  uncertainties  of  Fcdcnil  funding 

(e)   no  disimvHy 

(f)   none  of  the  above 


Additional  coinntMnlsT 


5.  What  pcrcnUayc  of  ytnir  total  cnrolhncnt  is  rcjtrisoitcd  by  the  v umbers  of  Tith  I  children  v.ov: 
counted  in  your  ofTicial  uUucotion  for  IVCn  ^70? 


(a)  - 
(b) 

(0  - 

(d)  - 


  0-9  percent 

  10-li)  poi'CcnL 

— X   20-2f)  percent 

  30-39  ])ercent 


Addilionat  comniunt:;: 


01  ,C69 

mTiTs 


(e) 
(0 
(C) 


 40-49  i>orcent 

  50-59  percent 

  CO  percent  + 


(AFOC  and  Low- 
Allocation  population    Incone  Pupils) 
Total  enroUnent        x  100  -  2Q% 


95-54S  O  -  73  -  pt.  1  -  53 
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(ft) 
(b) 
(0 
(d) 


.  10-19  IH'IViUl 

.  8(U39  IM  i\ci>l 


(c) 
(f) 

(ir) 


.  4<M9  iK»rcoHl 
.  GO  percent  r 


Additionnt  coiniiicnts: 

Of  the  290,179  students  attending  the  Uetroit  Public  Schools. 


1flC,471  aro  In  attendance  at  schools  categorized  as  Title  I 
eligible  schools. 


7.  What  perecnttiffd  of  yo2tr  tot  at  cnvoUmcnt  within  your  cUeihh  schools  h  atxo  eligible  to  rccdre  TUIc  J 

SCtPtCCS? 

(ft)                      0-!)  iiwccirt  (e)  .  40-4!)  percent 

(b)  10-li>  percent  (f)   5  50-5W  percent 

(c)                      20-29  percent  (g)  GO  percent  + 

(d)  :  BO-SO  ppiTcnt 

Additional  comments: 

94»529  students  out  of  a  total  of  186,471  are  eligible  to  receive 
Title  I  funds. 


8.  What iatitejiHncipttlUM of  Tith  /  funds inyourdiatrietf 

(a)  ^  to  inntu*.  u  signiflcnnt  improvement  in  pt'iforniancc  of  children  in  schools  of 

hit/ktaf  rhnci  nttotioHitof  poor  children 

(b)  -   (o  iinprtive;%rviccstoftll  cliildrvii  in  rJisifilvsc/itfOtn 

(c)  o1hr  r-r  plcnscspccify  in  additional  cumnieiits  ,     ,  . 

Additional cmnments:  The  concentrations  of  poor  pupils  In  rore  than  17&  . 
Detroit  schooU  U  better  than  25%.    In  the  attcnpt  to  naxirize  educe 
tlonal  ojroqrawpiinq  for  ellolble  nunlls^ln  schools  with  cor.ccntra Ucrs 

Tf'me  poor  g  re  a  1 1  r  *  CfTafno* ,  c  i  Tn  i  Ij  1  c  pupfTs  in  scH^Ts  tTTfirrif  1 
cantly  Mqh_ppor  c.oi>centrat1on&  raust  be_  Ignored.    For  .exanple,  sere  I 

"STERTCT s*  w f Ch  CO ii t.t: n I jraVi on s  of TITc*1i)c6 r "lelTl'ni'A^'a'tTrSWe t- n*"2T'a r'C  c 
"'tluiv^-Jujd  TitU-  I  vorviccs  rewoved  In  <irder  to  further  ccjtcer.tretc 

"V  f tirftlg'd  •  f  U'»  d  s*  i  r.  XihooM,  vniti"**])  ere  6  u  l"S  ql*  s""bT*"  t  fi  e**"!!  to'r'g*  re  a  t  c  r  "l  h  d.  ri  7  c 
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'  (ft)  less tlwnUielcvoloffttiKUttfrfovihcFchool  year  196Ji-70 

(b)   fttlhcIcvclorfiinc?iiifl:ffirj;dirolyMrini'r>-7fl 

(c)  ,  JO  pcixonl  more  than  lIieRclii>olyenrlW--70 

(tl)  ^  ^  .  25  percent  ttwi'ctUnn  the  schcwlyer.rlOi»!^-70  • 

(c)  ,  150  iwrccntmorclh.'mtJicwIiooI  year  10119-70 

(f)  ,  j(  otiicr— Pjwjfy  inflddiUwialfommcnt.s 


Aridilmiialcoinmrnts:    Octter  than  SOS  additional  funding  for  Title  1  would  be 
required  to  provide  service  to  all  children  In  this  school  district  In 
need  of  such  scrvScc.    Presently  approximately  27^000  pupHs  recleve.'^ 
drrm'Tf  tre  "rrerv'fTesT    there  are  anot^fer  *67 ,000  In  Title  I  schools 
•alone  who  arc  _cl  ass  If  led  as  Igv/  Incowc.    The  wajbrltV  of  the  67.DQQ  are 
^  Itnn  fffr  "a  n^hee^ ' s  ervTcel    T"Hc  s  e .  a  d'diTI  0  na  1  pup  lis,  representinc" 
better  than  50 «  of  those  now  receiving  concentrated  services .  \^au.bJ— 
ftn U 1  r'O^S'milf r'ccsTT no "ITc t'l'p r-'rUfi rt  S OtT 'idd'iiTon funding.  Jficresslf: 
this  funding  percentage  still  further  are  apnroxlpatcl v  36>000  elloiblg 
pup 1 1  S^nV  TiTn^Ti'tTe  1  scTiooTs  requfrTng  Tefvlce'r 


JO.  What  tcvct  of  fundinp  for  Tifh  I  xpoufd  be  tteecManf  *f  V^nr  tehool  ditttid  were  io  provide  Title  I 
profframit  ttnd  servien  for^  ntt  ehMmi  m  imed  of  *ucU  fttv^mwi -wd ^entices  ditring  (he  sttrntiter 
teuionf 

(a)  less  tlmn  Uio  lc\d  orfuudijjgXw'tJie  nchwl  yoor  1009-70 

(b)  .  at  Iho  level  of  fAWding  lor  school  raw*'  5  W-70 

(c)  10  ixstvcHlmoro  than  llic  school  >-ciirll»39-70 

{d)  25  |>c»%cnt  more  than  Uic  uclioolj-onr  ]  P09-7O 

<o>  ?.  L  60  perccnitnM'c  limn  the  schooJ  year  15fft(ft-*H> 

(f )  .  more  tlinn  twice  ns  mudi  rs  llw  school  y«u-  JflCS-70 

.  AdditiottM  comments:  . 

(Same  as  above,  see  tlo.  9}  ' 


lU  f<c  fothwiug  ivpir::«<iire(ia  tcnViKS  pi-oWaiv  Wurinff  Wc  $0€0-70  sc/toof  year,  jiJeairc  indieott 

the  tevet'iti/  of  the  proWm  (ty  mutcino  from  3  io3  those  that  itw  the  w0»t  diJ^euU  for  youe  district: 

<ft)  I  inAdetiunle  PfidmK  fundhkg 
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(b)  ^  laic  FctleiMl  fundinir 

<c)  ,  rcRtrlcticns  on  llicujio  of  Federal  funds 

(d)   complcxIUosinsecurlnRappmvals 

*     (e)  no  soriovff  pvohlcius 

(f )  ^  oUier— siKHrify  in  ndditioiial  comments 

Additional  comments:   U)  As  indicated  in  answers  9  and  10,  the  rost 
serious  proClem  is  inadeouocv  of  Federal  fundinq.    {b}  Kith  sone 
speed  up  of  the  Conqressional • appropriation  process,  the  nrobler  of  let 

-Ui n44  n g  c-a"n-t>e-<» v«rcortc*; — ( ) -T hpr-a-o thrrr iT«'f1ioirr"frTrs.'e<I "ofTTyT'C an rTre s s 
are  realistically  reconmended  and  based  on  known  needs,  but  at  nc 

*tir.ie  curinq  the  operation  of  TSEA  have  adeauatc  appropriations  been  .* 
made  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  those  who  exppctpd  to  hr  g^fyp^ 

TTiereTorc,  fun  appropriations  or  lOOS  of  the  authorization  is     '  * 
required.  ■•   


12.  //  j/OKr  program  is  hampered  h}t  operational  deficiencies,  pletitte  ratpond  to  the  foUowing  hy  ratihhig 
from  1  fo$  the  foUoirinp  problems  cceoi-ding  to  their  sercrit}/  in  your  district: 

(a)   ]  -fnRdcqUAie  fnnds  for  rctrular  projn'ams 

(b)   ?  inftdcquate  fncUiliefi  nnd  materials 

(c)   nnnvttilabinty  of  quaUtied  professioiml  personnel 

(d)  ^_   necflforrwiloriwrentaUuppoilof  progi-nm 

(c)   need  for  IcchnicalASslRtiincc 

(f)   no  opcrntional  deficibnctos 

(g)  «tfier— specify  in  additional  eommenls 

Additional'  comments : 

(«)  The  school  district  is  currently -experiencing  a  $20.000,000  deficit 
in  its  operational  budget This  situation  prevails  in  spite  of 
Husterity  weasttriiS  that  have  .been  imposed,    (b)  As  the  result  of  leoel 
restrictions  on  bonding  authority,  the  school  district  has  a  ^  r.nifest 
need  of  $250,000,000  additional  dollars  for  school  facilitie^^. 


18.  //  your  school  services  mto  efieotmtering  diffieuUies  in  stHdent  achievement  and  a^ia     ent,  please 
indicate  by  a  ranking  from  J  toS  the  follon-ino  problems  whieii  arc  most  fcvcre  in  i/;- «-  district:  ^ 

(a)  .^.Z  Biudont}t  leaving  xcliool  before  r^'uduatifin 

<!»>       ^  lar^c  numlMfrs  of  .students  with  low  rcadiuK  achievements 

(e)  community  dlttsatisfaction  Willi  mIiooI  sen-ices 

<d)     ■  student  univist^ 

<c)  no  dillicullies  cncounteml  in  student  achievement  and  ji*.':.lj.r:-.c-nt 

(f)  2  other— stHidfy  in  udditioiial  comments 
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See  \idotc  7a . 


14.  What  (to  yau  frtt  ithouM  he  ihe  next  ftej>  hi  Fcdcnt!  aasittohce  to  rdvraUon  ?  Pteasc  list  in  ordrr  of  your 
prcfvrewefroni  J  CoS: 

(a)  ^  PodcfAlAM  for  teacher  »ilnric5 

(b)   ^  Federal  nWfw  construction 

(d)  2  .  ttencrnl  rcdemi  aid  In  ndditioii  to  cxislinff  pronmms 

(c)  ,  1  jfcnorAl  reileml  nid  In  licii  of  cxialiiiff  prf^raias 

(t)  -  4  menu«iJmriii{r 

(e)  Federal  aid  for  eoinnivlien!ii\*ei]michoo!proirmma 

(h)     ,   no  further  Fcdei-nl  nssHstnncc 

Additioitnl  comments:  * 

Fun  funding  at  authorization  TeveTs  must  tftke  place.   . 


IS.  In  vcnemt,  Hp  you  feci  that  Fedtrtil  aifsistxincc  has  contftbutctt  to  improved  student  pcrfom\onctf 

(1)  PruirrcfiK  on  standardiwd  tests: 

<«)   \  iisi  |!a!n8 

<b)   ^  m\tX\  saiiu 

(c)  irijtniricant  coins  - 

(2)  Pronrcss  in  noiimcftMirnbIc  areas: 

(d)  no  j^abis 

(o)  small  loilns 

(f)  ^  sl|i:niflcant  calns 
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ADDITIONAL  COflMEKTS  ON  OUESTIOri  NUMBER  13  p.  7 


An  additional  prol)leni  affecting  student  performance  is  a 
hinh  level  of  student  mobility  in  eligible  attendance  areas.  Pupils 
receiving  service  wove  out  and  new  pupils  who  have  not  received 
the  full  complement  of  service  move  in  to  an  area,  skewing  mean 
student  achievement  data  downward,    Mobility  rates  of  better  than 
50«  in  a  given  year  have  a  crreat  effect  on  (1)  individual  punil 
achievement,  (2)  mean  pupil  ach-f evewent  and  (3)  pupil  social 
behavior. 

Adding  to  the  impact  of  pupil  mobility  is  teacher  turnover.  In 
schools  characterized  as  A  (the  most  disadvantaged),  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  7.0%  of  the  staff  are  at  or  below  the  5th 
salary  step  suggestinq  that  they  are  new  (less  than  6  years  local 
teachinrj  experi-ence)  and  vnejcpcirieneeiJ  tefrchers  who  he-ve  recently 
left  the  buiVdinq.    This  suggests  a  high  rate  .of  teacher  niobi  1  i  ty 
not  prevfllent'at  non-Title  i  schools-    These  non-Title  1  schools 
show  (1)  a  larger  perceMage  of  the  staff  atove  the  5th  salary  step 
(therefore,  more  experienced  teasers)  and  (2)  a  larger  percentage 
of  staff  serving  for  longer  spans  of  time  at  a  given  school  location. 
The  correlation  of  these  factors  with  pupil  achievement  scores  is 
high. 
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ArWHW.rll^nm1n.n:ts(tlwl««V^n1>rfrtnm^f^^»VMp>•-r^^^^    Evidence  corona  fror 
selected  1968-69  pronron  year  evdiuaiions  &U(|Qests  inprovcd  nuoi  . 

ncrforiaance.     After  school  enrichmpnt  auri  rpnprilal  rtnpr i encA^  

reduction  in  class  s1:c  nnd  pre-school  rrograins  are  amonc  those  shcwirc 
•  signs  of  Improving  pmpII  performance.    5one  sngrtf Xyitrf  rnArtinn. 
programs  and  intensive  in-service  training  also  indicate  an  irpact 
on  pupil  performance.    The  notation  of  *'sn;all  gains"  Is  a  rlsleadira 
one  ^Timcfi  Should  bt  cdreTUiiy  interpreted  lest  inappropriate  con- 

cliuslons  be  drawn.    A  small  cialn  may  in  fact  represent  a  verv  

slgnirica n t~7.iodU1Cacion  m  pupti  perrornance. 

16.  2>o  yonJetX  that  Federal  prvf/rama  hove  eoHtrtbuted  to  improved  Uaehw  perfor»utneef 

(k)  -   ycBfVcrymucli        (c)   no  (o)   not 

(b)        X  (j)  undecided  raoelvir,j: ; 

funds 

Additional  oonimcnts: 

Evidence  of  Improved  pupil  perf'orniance  In  selected  Title  1  schools 
appears  to  correlate  with  Intensive  In-service  training  funded  bv  Title 
and  other  funding  sources.    Training  has  been  directed  toward  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  mathematics,  -systematlging  of  instruction 
through  -behavorlal  goals  and  the  individualization  of  instruction,  | 

Attention  Is  given  also  to  In-service  jBrtivi ties  relating  to  modlflcatia 
of  teacher  attlt^ides. 

17.  Tiavc  Tctfemt  /unds  eontrtbuted  to  imprwlno  the  ^Kty  •/.vdueattouinyotir  sotooldfuti  tetf 

(a)  yca»vofy  mudi        .      (o)   no 

(b)   <d)-  -  '     "  .  -  notctcolvlnR  Fodoml  funds 

Additional  comments: 

(Refer  to  answer  Ho,  IS)  •   „ 
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li'iUtt  kScH  hvic  unit  vf      Htr    if/  /.f;f?  on  iJu     r/iVj/  of  ri/wrrf 'o;:  h  •  wr  rel  -  •  c'i>fr>f 
Gtvarfy 

<n)  ESEA-I  DisndvaJiUged   

(b)  ESI3A-.inJI»rnry 
Rcsovrcct   

(c)  12SBA-1I1  Supplementary 
Ccnteits 

(d)  Vorallottiil  Vr^lucMlon  Ad   

<«)  Impactci]  Areas 

(f)  Impacti<<)  Avcns 

<P.L.-R74)   

in  Federal  rmuraiiTS  

(i)  Prwision  for  Participa- 
tion of  nonpublic  scliool 

children   

(j)  RuleR,  rcfrulntionsnnd 
guKdctinciii  which  on- 
courane  parental  involve- 
ment in  crliicAtfoh  pt'ori^Mns. 
(k)  Uv!c3,  rt'£^t!j&Uons,  and 
SUldolinpR  which  cnnour- 
auro  commun  ity  part  id- 
pfttion  in  tdticaUon 

0)  Fc^rr.UcQiiircmcnts  for 
evaluation  of  pi^osiAms  , 

Additional  comments:  (U  Existing  deta  provided  to  ^f^ublfc  school  officials 
Indicates  that  students  ix\  non-public  schools  show  less  educational 
deprivation  than  stjufents  in  h1<}h1v  inipactcd  public  school^i  Thprgforp. 
X i  rn  n g  f u i d s  ^coir TV"  Icq  f f fiii atTl y  ; b c  Gxtie u ed  1  n  li eha-1  f  of  hiqhiy 
el  fgible  Pf'Jlic  school  puptlsbef  pre  less  *e1i'iit)l£  non-oublic  school 
'^pupi  IS  v/6uid  ewr  be  served,  ^(an'^ptroi  ix  ^scHool  educational  deprivaticr.  ir 
Detroit  1  s  simply  not  as  severe  js  iiubli^  school  deprivation,    fzf  1  he 
impact  of'generai  community  involvement  •frn  •im^l ity  of  .education  (pupi  1 
*     per  forma  nee)  is  iadirect  and  jdiffluilt  to  assess .    1 1  could  bo  aroue  d 
tnat  connunity  *(mcisiOns  energinp  from  conflict  filled  negotiations.  Iiave 
a  negative  effect -on  Oiu-allty  of  -e^tucation  e.^. V  cotamunltv  deciccs  to  veto 
aft  jpparcnt;y  succjes&iAij  oldu'cjiiionai  strategy  because  of  tnetr  non- 
\ n voTv ement.    Vi  can  bT'sSg g es t'elPtliat  thfs  fs  contra ry  to  the  pursuit 
of  quality  education^    .(3)  Uoit-public  schools  are  closing  at  a  faster 
rate  in  Detroit's  inner  city  than  they  are  in  the  outer  city,  ir.posing 
»  burden  on  1  imited  ^irbl ic  school  dollars  not  heretofore  experienced. 
^Dls^ilaced  non-public  school  pupils*'  Increase  public  school  enrollments 
Id  Title  ]  (and  non-Title  I  schools)  schools  causing  some  dilution  of 
Title  ]  services  coming  from  the  Halted  Title  [  funds. 


tmpr^ned      K»Impr.et       SU'shttjt        RfAmeH  hiMd$ 
X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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10.  Which  of  the  fnlliui  iup  nmis  in  youv  :ichoa{  distticl  is  in  uvcfi  of  CTi'.n'.dfd  ;iro/7rni!;5  r.r.d  rcn  tCsS? 
i  'irnsc  iislucconliiiff  to  prioi  i'ty. 

3  2  3  i  5  e  7  $  9  10 

(n)  Comii?ns}ilon*  ] 

cduca.ion  :  ■.  :  

(b)  Sccosdniy 
vccallonal  ^ 

cduciiliou  !  

(c)  Postsi'cojul.^ry 

vocalionul  10. 

(d)  Prcscliool 
cducnlion 

(e)  Special  g 
cduailion   

(f)  Inservicc 
education  " 
for  Icadicrs 

(p)  Libvary  and 
icxlboul^s 


3 


2 


(li)  Equiinncnt   

(j)  Olher— specify    ^      (Curriculum  development,  experimentation  &  utilization 
bcIoNY   -I  :  :   

Additional  comments : 


20.  Phase  indicate  youv  asscssmv.r.i  of  Federal  policies  i)i  ihc.fvUotoiuo  areas: 
Parental  involvement: 

(a)   -   constructive 

(b)  burdensome 

(c)  no  effect 

Coordination  with  otlu  r  ;i£<:ncits: 

(a)  constructive 

(b)  . ..  ^  burdensome  (due  to  fiscal  independence  of  Detrci 

<c)  —  no  effect       School  System) 


Evaluation: 


(a)  .  ..  eonr.tnictivc 

<b)  ,  Ijurdcnsoinc 

(c)   no  effect 

♦Ranking  applies  to  Title  I  schools  only, 
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•  "KenittiMic  scbcujl  coord iunlion: 

(a)  constructive 

,  (b)         X  biudcn.ionio 

(c)   ,  no  effect  .  . 

Addillon.M  coimiicnts: 

Federal  policies  concerning  parental  Involvement  and  evaluation 
parallel  policies  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools.    Coordination  with 
other  agencies  and  with  on-puttl1c  schools  is  not  as  supportive  of 
effective  prograni  planning  and  operation  as  could  be  hoped  for. 


21.  Arc  Title  J  fundi:  for  the  (lisudvau  taped  being  direefcd  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need? 

(a)  yes 

(b)   yes,  but  insufTicient  funds  restrict  scopo  of  progmm 

(c)  no — fimds  rac  not  sufllcicuLly  concentritled  on  severely  disadv.int.iced 

(d)  :  MO 

(c)  no  Fedenil'fimds  under  Title  I 

At^dilion.nl  comnienls: 

Of  the  290»179  students  attendinp  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  6V»' 
attend  Title  I  schools.    Of  that  numfejer  94,5^9  come  from  low-income 
families  and  are  eligibl-e  for  Title  I  services.    Of  the  94,529  elioibl 
pupils  only  27,641  (28S)  receive  d-ir-ect  ^e-rvi>ces  from  Title  I.  Servir. 
only  tMs  reduced  number  of  eliqible  pupils,  Title  I  funds  are  still 


Insufficient  to  meet  the  multiple  needs  of  pupils. 
22.  Chssifij  your  Title  I  services  by  chcckino  Ihc  upjiropviaie  colwnm  on  the  cjfT fcfivcncss  o/  each  service: 

Pffntire  JnMuffieitfit 

S'crviu  Strvice  NoStrviec 

X 

(a)  ricachintr  all  c)^^'lb!e  clnldrnn   ,  _   —  

(^»)  l»sU  »clio)ial  sen  ices    ■  ^  

(c)  Vai  enl  iiarlicipalion  ?   —  

(U)  llcallli  .services     ?  :  

(e)  Nutrillona!  seivices   —  

(f)  01lici*supi»lcn)ei»laiy  seiTic-   - —  
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/liiiiUtitKil  C4»in:ni'i»u: 

A  vast  amount  of  eligible  students  are  not  receiving  Title  I 
•    se.^ices.     It  Is  estimated  that  less  than  28%  of  the  eligible  Title 
population  (9^,529)  .fxarticipants  in  Title  J  proqrans. 


23.  During  (he  vtmtt  vcccnt  ncln\ol  ycaf  for  wUkJi  jfOM  havf  rcliaMc  achkycmcnt  dnia  for  n  sionif.cani 
iiumhrr  of  yoitv  parfidfxUt'i;!  V'iih  I  chltdrcn  i^Utisc  n  port  on  the  rate  of  jnor/rcss  of  tli':$r.  chthJiyr. 
hy  i'chtiiiff  their  achU'iaiiCi^i,  fin  ih*:  avcrttpc,  aecordr.tff  to  their  ;jj'P//rMs  for  each  fiM  no^ith  of  ir.- 

'    stntciion  provided:    (see  addi  t  i  Oua  1  comments,  page  12a)  *  : 

fica^ivfft 

(1 }  Ijulicnlc  the  foHowmcfov  the  reported  group : 

Giadc  levels  tested   « 

Nunibor  tested  —  

Period  covered.   

For  tlio.se  reportedf  show  nveraue  rates  oef  pi  oiri-ess  by  the  following; 

Percent  who  avcr«Bod  .0-.25  per  luonth   

Percent  who  avernscd  .20-^0  per  mcmtli   

.  Percoiil  who  avcraircd  .53-.7n  i)er  mouth   

.  Percent  who  avei'nf,'ed  .7C-3.0  per  .month   

Pcvcejlt  whonYcr»;»cri  1 .0-l  .25  per  mont)i   

Percent  wlio  averjigcd  3 .2*3-1.50  per  ino;ith  '.  

Percent  wlianvornjifld  1.50  jior  month  or  tii ore  

(2)  Bepoi'1  tompiu-nble  data  for. a  prior  period  (ff  awiUihle)  for  a  cojnparaWe  uioiip  of  Title  I 
cliildrcp : 

Povccnt  who  Rverajrcd  .0-.25  per  month  1  

J*crcent  who  a\>crnRed  .2G-.r>0  per  month   

]N'j'cciit  wlio  averii;rcd  .51-.75  per  month   -  

l*erccnt  >vha  avcrftfred  .7C-i.O  I'er  month  

l*e)'ccntwhonvei'!iHud  li(V1.2i>  perinunth   

Vcrccnt  who  nverD;fed  1  .liu-l  .50  per  imnih  

Percent  who  nveraj;»jd  l.r»0  ))er  month  or  more   

Math'  h:*ittCS: 

<1 )  l)!(1icate  the  followinB  for  tlm  reported  group :  .  . 

Grade  levels  tested   .  

Numlicr  tested  •   . 

Period  covered  ^  . 
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ADDITIONAL  COKMnUTS  OH  QUESTXOH  rfUMBKR  23 ,  PAGi:  12 

Data  has  not  been  accumulated  as  requested  in  question 
number  23.     The  statement  which  follows  describes  the  relative 
achieverncnl  pro/jress  of  pupils  in  Title  I  schools  receiving 
differentiated  levels  of  service. 

These  findings  are  based  upon  the  Hth  grade  Iowa  Test  of 
Basic  Skills  results  of  Hi  priority  "A"*  schools,  36  priority 
*'B"  schools,  and  30  priority  "C"  schools  (total  113)  participating 
in  Title  I  projects  durinf^  the  five  year  period  between  the  1965- 
6G  and  the  19G9-70  school  year. 

.  (a)    During  this  period  the  means  in  reading  coriprc- 
hension  and  arithmetic  show  that  Title  I  schools 
gained  one  month  on  the  city  means. 

(b)  The  number  of  Title  I  schools  above  the  city  mean 
for  reading  conprehenBion  increased  from  11  (1-A, 
3-B,  7-C)  in  19C5  to  22   (6-A,  G-D,  9-C)  in  1969. 
During  this  :came  period  the  number  .of  Title  I 
schools  above  the  city  m^an  for  arithmetic 
increased  from  10  (1-A,  2-B,  to  19  (U^A, 
U-B,  ••U-C). 

(c)  Of  the  11  Title  I  schools  making  the  greata&t  gains 
in  reading  achievement,  7  wei^e  -priority  "A"  fichools 
and  H  were  priority  "B"  schoale.    Ko  priority  "C* 
schools  were  among  this  group;  of  the  12  Title  I 
schools  showing  the  greatest  loss  in  reading  achieve- 
ment 2  were  .priority.  "A"  schools,  -H  ..were  priority 

"B"  schools,  and  6  were  priority  "C"  nchools. 


(d)    There  was  no  correlation  between  participat^i-on  in 

any  sinf,le  project  and  gains  in  reading  achievement. 


*A  school:!  characterized  by  having  55  percent  or  better  of  pupils 
From  lov;  Ij.cone  or  ADC  families. 

B  schoolfi  c.jaracterir-ed  by  having  UO  percent  to  5U  percent  of 
pupils  fro  I  low  income  or  ADC  fa.'nilies. 

C  schools  clitiracterized  by  having  25.  percent  'to  39  percei'.t  of 
pupils  fro!::  lov;  income  or  ADC  families. 
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Chart  Shpwi nr.  Ga^ri  (or  Loss)  in  Reading  AchieVGnent 
bv  'I'Tfl c'TT  ^hools  oetv: een 
'^T?6'?  au<j  1969 


No. 

Classif  icrition 

Gain  (or 

Loss  ) 

in  Months 

65-66 

66-67 

67-68 

68-69 

65-69 

45 

Priority  A 

0 

.1  ■ 

,H 

1.6 

2.1 

35 

Priority  B 

,H 

.8 

(.8) 

loss 

1,2 

1.3 

30 

Priority  C 

0 

.2 

.3 

(.7) 

loss 

.  (.2) 

loss 

110 

Title  I 

0 

0 

.7  ■ 

1.0 

Sumrnary : 

These  data  show  that  the  gain  on  the  city  mean  in  reeding 
achievement  is  4>roport5:onate  to  the  degree  of  service  rendered 
by  Title  I.     Substantial  gains  were  made  by  "A"  and  **H"  schools 
while  pric^ity  "C"  schools  ££ill  slightly  behind.     The  drop  of 
the  "C"  sc-jool  njeanc  corresponds  with  the  rerrioval  of  Title  I 
service  from  "C"  schools  in  l*S'68-65.  " 
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Kor  {\\of"i  r^iKirlcd,  show  nvcr,ij;c  latcs  of  ]iTop;ri'ss  by  llic  follnwhij;: 

Percent  who  averaged  .0-,2ri  vf^v  ittonlh   '.  

PciconL  w)io  ave)vi}T<il  .2G-.50  per  nuiiilli   :   (|^q  reliable  data 

Tcrccnl  wlio  avci-jim^cl  .rjl-.Yu  per  moTitli  — .   available) 

roicent  wlio  avemc«c!  .70-1.0  y>vr  ixioiiUi   ' 

*  rortciit  wlioaverajvcel  1.0-1.2ri  pormontli   .  

Percent  wlio;iver;»pifl  1.2r»-l.riO  pcrmonlh  

Peirenl  who.ivL-iafrcd  huOpcrnionlhcu'morc  — 

'  (2)  Hcport  conniarablc  dsita  for  a  \\viov  period  (if  available)  for  a  coinyaraUl'S  gvowp  of  Title  1 
chiidrfii: 


Percent  who  averafred  .0-.25  per  ^nonlh  .   '   ^  - 

Percent  wlio  avci'ap'ccl  »2&-.{iO  per  monlh   

Perceiit  wlio  nverar.od  .fil-.Yo  per  rim!h    {Uo  reliable'data 

Percent  >v)io  avcra!;rd  .YC-1.0  per  montli    a va liable}  • 

Pci'Ccntwlioavernr:«"rt  1.0-1.25  pcriiipiilh   

•Percent  wlioavernpctl  I.2rt-K50  per  month  

Perceiyf  who averaf.vtl  l.SOneriuoiith  ovniore  

AthliViona^  cDmmenls:    As  a  result  of  Title  I  Intervention,  50%  of  a  qroup  of 
pupils  showed  a  rate  of  achievement -procuress  >ess  thun  1  -nanth/ir.onth , 

 v/h T_le  50%  of  tJio  pupils  shov^ed  a  rate  or  achievenent  prrgcp^^  ^ppji t e r 

tTcn  "I  nionth/month.    tins  is  "based  on  the  fact  that  the  mean  rate  of 

 ac  hi^evement  for  these  nunils      s    r  pr  o  xi.Rie  t  e  i  v  1  mo  g.t  h  '  ^  a  r  h  i  p  v  n  m  g  n  t 

g  row  iT/  ift  o  n  t  h .     I  n  a  obn'tfol  (iroup  not  receiving  Titl^  1  intGrvention  . 

 of  the  pupils  showed  t*n  ac'hievemont  rate  of  less  than  .51  mo.nths/ 

monTh;  ivhOe  £>0S:  -showed"  a  rate  better  tUan  .51  months/month.  This 

 means  that^  vMt-hout  TH;Je  I  .  intervertio^^ ,  Group.  B.>_  the..  conlrjiLajj^ur  . 

q a  1  n oT'irt  a"  r a t e  o r~ >p 'T  o'n e  ha l"f  a-s  <|t e-aT  a s  t h e  e x pe r ilii e n t a  1  g r c l r » 
Group  A^^  ;  . 

2.1.  Has  Title  I  hnpi'ovcd  Uic  retcntiou  rates  of  studnHft  in  the  src^irJajy  ymdcs  of  your  school  sj/ffcm? 

(See  explanation  p.  13a) 
Overthe  pnst2  year  period :   l—.  'yes      ,  no 

U  yes,  please  give  the  data — to  tliD  extent  ax'ailahle  cm  the  follav/inir: 
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ADDlTIONAr  CO^MLMTS  OM  QUESTIOiV  NUMBER  2M  PAGE  13 


A  response  to  the  question  regarding  the  relationship  of 
compensatory  edvicatlon  to  secondary  scliool  r*etention  rates  is 
necessarily  iis  complex  as  the  problem  itself'.    Any  reliable 
study  of  retention  rate a  Cor  dropout  rates  as  they  are  soce- 
times  referred  to)  should  be  done  on  an  individual  pupil  basis 
involviim  long  term  follow  up  throughout  the  pupil's  entire 
school  career  or  at  least  a  period  spanning  no  less  than  the 
secondary  school  (grades  7-12)  experience.    Such  a  study  should 
take  into  consideration  the  many  known  characteristics  of  pupils 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  should  seek  to  uncover  other- 
characteristics  iMOt  yet  revealed.     It  is  ^nerally  understood 
that  a  student  dropout  has  several,  if  not  all»  of  the  follo;;ins 
characteristics: 

1.  Member  of -a  poor  family 

2,  Kcmber  of  a  disrupted  or  broken  family 

3>  History  of  fx^quunt  changes  in  -school  enrollment 

M.  Excessive  absence 

5.  Low  leading  achievement 

C.  Gener£lly  low  scholastic  attainment 

7.  Ovc raged  in  grade 

e.  -Serious  conflicts  with  teachers i  counselors  or 
other  adults  in  the  school 

9.    Positioned  at  the  lovrcr  end  of  the  scholastic 
aptitude  -spectrum 

10.  Ron- participation  in  extra- curriculdr  activities 

11.  Physical  or  medical  problem  (physical  handicap, 
cyesis i  etc. ) 

12.  Need  for  employment 

13.  Untoward  relationships  with  parents  or  guardian. 

The  list  ^can  be  extended  and  drair^tized  even  inore  than  the 
complexity  of  tho  syndrome  of  the  (iropout» 

.  Any  change  in  an  individual  |>'juil's  dropout  behavior «  or  a 
group  of  pupils  for  that  matter,  nunt  bo  carefully  analyzed. 
To  altt'ibulu  a  noticed  ehan<:e  tvi      Tiivcn  type  of  prosra;r.ratic 
intervcnticn  without  some  consicor^ttion  of  related  pupil  oxrcricnc^is 
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or  environraental  conditions  is  mislcacIinS'     Some  correlaticr.  of 
dropout  behavior  with  specific  experiences  is  possible  anc  is 
su^iCGStive  of  stratef.iv^.s  v;hich,  if  applied  with  'Increased 
intensity,  could  favorably  modify  retention  or  dropout  rates. 

It  nii;ht  be  su{;sosted  here  that  a  nore  meaningful  picture 
of  the  "pupil  retention  or  dronout  probJ.cni"  could  be  painted  by 
illustrating  the  number -and  perconta^.e  of  pupils  attending,  our 
secondary  schools  today  as  compai'ed  with  data  from  the  past  six 
decades.     For  Instance,  far  norc  pupils  age  17  are  in  our  high 
scliools  today  than  were  in  then;  in  1910',     The  implication  here, 
tluit  education  has  beconc  jr.ore  and  more  "public,"  includes  the 
obvious  iraplication  that  more  and  more  students  have  the  option 
of  droppinc  out. 

It  is  tVierefore  apparent  that  a  dropout  analysis  from  this 
or  any  other  large  urban  school  district  must  account  for: 

1,  individual  pupil  bel.\avior  for  as  long  a  span  of 
tiue  as  possible 

2,  pupil  mobility 

3,  poverty  leveis 

M.    matriculation  of  pupils  at  so  called  "specialized" 

or  "open"  scliools,  away  from  their  home  nei£)iborhoods 

5.    jnigratory  tendencies  both  ijito  and  out  of  the  school 
system 

D,     availability  of  non-public  Bchool  opportunities ,  etc. 

Listed  in  what  .folJovis  are  the  "knowns"  as  they  relate  to 
retention  or  dropout  ratcr^  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

1.     An  analysis  of  the  dropout  rates  in  the  "Senior 
High  School  A:mual  Withdrawal  Study"  shov/s  tnat 
for  the  total  school  district  the  year  to  year 
dropout  percentage  is  increasing,  but  at  a  slower 
rate  each  y^-ar. 

1?  ^  *  ' 


11 

V/ithdrawal  percent 
for  total  enrojl-  3  0 
jncnt  grades  9-12 


a 


8 

62  G3        GM       6S      66     67  68 

63  6M        65      6C      67    68  69 


r 
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Data  fron  Title  I  schools  also  describes  a  dropout 
rate  which  is  increasing,  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

Though  co::»pensatory  ir.tcrvcntions  at  the  secondary 
level  are  differentiated  in  accordance  with 
concentration  of  e.ccnonic  and  educational  dis- 
advant^tgement ,  programs  are  not  applied  as 
intensively  and  universally  at  the  secondary  level 
as  they  are  at  the  elementary  level.     The  most 
pervasive  and  intensive  secondary  school  efforts  are 
the  v;ork  study  programs.     Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(EOA),  Job  Upgrading  (Title  I)  and  Junior  High  School 
Work  Study  program  (Title  I).     Two  or  three  other 
strategies  are  employed  at  selected  secondary  scliools 
only:     Continuing  Education  for  Tx^egnant  Girls  (Title 
a  Career  Guidance  Program  (Title  I),  a  Medical  Career: 
Program  (Title  I),  an  Attendance  Officers  (Title 
Science-Pollution  Project  (Title. Ill  KSEA)  and  a  projo 
culled  Operation  GO  which  provides  recreational  and 
enricliment  activities  for  small  groups  (25)  of  pupils 
(Title  I).  ■  ■ 

Reports  from  one  of  these  profrrams  j  Operation  GO, 
suggests  that  the  program  is  successful  in  promoting 
pupil  retention,  but  only  for  as  long  as  the  strategy 
is  applied.     Once  the  pupil  leaves  such  a  program  he 
reverts  to  less  desirtible  behavior.     There  is  the 
suspicion  that,  this  is  "true"  for  other  program 
strategies . 

Due  to  the  differing  intensity  of  application  of  these 
interventions  and  due  to  the  non-universality  of  their 
contact  with  secondary  -.school  -pupils  it  ie  perhaps 
improper  statistically  to  attribute  the  "plateauing*' 
of  the  dropout  curve  to  the  impact  of  these  programs. 
But,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  probability  that  v/hatevep 
decrease  has  occurred  has  some  relationship  to 
compensatory  interventions  wherever  they  have  been 
applied. 


95-545  O  -  73  -  pt.  I  -  S4 
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Nuinbor  and  J*»-  •  ul  of  Propciuts  for  Two  Vimt  IVviu*.! 
inGG-C7  lo  lIlGS-09 

1967-03  1968-69** 

SCIIOOL  YKAK  XIWXXX  SCHOOL  WAU 

(Title  I  A      B  Schcols 


For  nil  Title  I  aehovls 

Grade  12 

n 

10 
9 
8 
7 

For  yitic  J  fcUonU  liaving  '/S 

or  wo\e.  }uti)ils  iu  Title  I  sernees  5698 

8  7338 
7  G'8'23 


K  (Title 


rm^ — 

1T37'Z — 


}\r/-ent 


&  U  Schools)J;^S'.  Onlyl 


53"28 


7259 
8028 
7510 
8287 

3250 

304T 
""3T71~" 


1451 
1942 
633 


27 


26 


10 


509  ■ 

6 

352 

4 

651 

20  ' 

_26 

~T563~ 

341 

M 

 218_  _ji  

25.  In  what  pnroiittf/c  of  scIiOfils  (Iocs  your  school  (list  net  Iinvc  Vtbrarks? 


Mcctiva  Stutc  itandanls: 

(a)  Kloniontiiy  J^cliools 

(b)  Junior  hinb  £!chools 

(c)  Senior  higli  schools 


 X   


&5*r>0% 


0-25  7c 


Not  uiccthig  Stale  ntiniOards:    jhere  are  no  state  standards  for  library  service  at 

(d)   Elcnicntaiy  schools   ,  ,    ^  ^  ,   r-=-rix- — a— ;r= — 

any  jevc_i  .~Tiie  [iortTTentral  Associ  a  n  on^oes 
I s!s e sT' senior  fij gljT  J'l* b fa'fi es  as  a  pari;  oTTotTn 
s en  1 0'FTi'i gli  assessmenT. 


(e)  JuniorhiVh schools 

(f)  Senior  high  schools 


Additional  comments: . 

Only  in  about  2S  of  the  elementary  schools  i's  there  no  library,  but 
even  in  these  schools  some  library  service  is  provided  via  a  book 
exchange  program,    Detroit  Public  Schools  libraries  do  not  meet  the 

national  per  pupil  booh  standards  but  are  approaching  these  standarcls 

thanks  to  the  TntervtT  jon  oC  ESEA,  Title  II .    Additional  ESEA,  Title  I 
funds  are  needed  to  brino  Detroit  schools  up  to  and  above  the  nation s 1 
standard. 

2C.  lias  Title  11  {achoot  Uhmry  ycsoiirca)  hcljicd  to  expand  or  to  establish  the  following  f 

Xvo  Federal  programs 


{ji)  Sciiool  libraiy 

(b)  'J'tJXtLnol:  and  chissroom 

(c)  Instnictioiiai  innturials 
(dj  Moth'u  ct'tib.'r.s 

t  Ra    " 


Yc$,  vervmueli 
X 


Yen 


No 


Uy  P/OJLPU.!;  Ra.t'ls  1.96^-6.9 
■  3  V.  "      "  '  Vo  -17 
S  11-18 
•10  12-14 

litlc  1  service  In  1958-69  v/as  limited  to  A  and  B  schools  (cchools  with  hi';hes* 
nccntrations  of  poor  pupils.)    Increased  yercentaqes  in  19B8-69  wou 1 d  .ref 1 ect 
';rf.,jsod  pupil  dropout  behavior  relative  to  the  pervasive  deprivation  in  A  6  t. 

'OlS. 
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A  rlrli t  lon.'ii  coiuni  ctii.s : 


27.  Hare  proproma  hufwfvd  unrfrr  Title  HI  for  supjifrntrvtayy  ctUicnthu  ccntcvs  aud  scnvVrs  co::inbu!t  d  , 


(a)  ^  yes,  very  much 

(b)  ^  yes 

(C)  110 

((1)  wnt?pcitk!u 

(c)  no  Title  Iirfmids 


Additional  conntiCTtls: 

The  second  year  of  the  Title  III  experimental  progran  Is  presently  b e i 


conpleted.  Data 

indicates  sonje  successful  practices  anc.^a 

part  of  tlie 

Title  III  project 

These  practices  or  elements  have  been 

1  ncornora  ted 

in  other  programs 

serving  pupils  in  this  school  syster4i. 

28.  Has  Federal  fundbto  forany  of  your  TUh  JJl  vrogrtnns  been  disco7itiiiucd  ? 

(a)  — .  yes      (b)  no      (c)  .  no  programs 

If  "yes,"  hjtvc  you  found  otho-  Kources  of  fanrJinjt? 

(d)  ^  yes      (c)    no 

Additioniil  comments: 

The  Title  III  aUocBtion  for  the  1969-70  school  year  (year  2  of  a  3  y 
operation)  vfss  roi!uced  40'^.    The  school  system  has  assumed  the  cost 
differential  for  'che  funds  that  were  lost. 


29.  Jhtvt  Tiltr  V  finitix  fov  State  ncfiartmenfa  of  I^tl  neat  ion  aiffde  muj  nutkcahk  improve  mn.t  in  Strtc 
Kcrvice.'sHrnniiblt'.fvyoKt 


(a)  yes,  very  jniicli 

(b)   x„  yes 
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(c)   

((!)   


luulccirtct! 


Addilimul  co!i»mcn(s: 


30.  J/iU'c  the  piOfjinmn  vtifiaicft  under  the  Vocaiionol  Kducoiiou  AH  hccn  of  haiffii  to  thv  ^iwlcnt^  '.n 
your  di^trict^ 

(a)  yes,  very  much  ■  ■ 

(b)  X  yes 

(c)  no,  insnfllcicnl  funds  i*estiicL  scopo  cf  i>iogr:un 

(rl)  no 

(c)  no  funds 

Additional  conimcnls:  •  . 


31.  Jfvs  you)-  school  dittricl  imiintcd  the  new  proo rams  included  in  ihr.  IOCS  Vocational  nducnihi 
Amcmhiicntsi 

(a)  yo!,  wo  hnve  E»'oat!y  expanded  our  profr.ims 

(1))  yes 

(c)   \vc  hfivc  cxj)«ndcd,  but  insufllciont  funds  ha\c  restricted  our  pro;;rams 

(d)   J_  no 

(c)  no  funds 

Additional  ctimmtuL;: 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead  Dr.  Wolfe. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  WOLFE,  GENERAL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, DETROIT,  MICH.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  C.  L.  GOLIGHTLY, 
DR.  LOUIS  MONACEL,  RICHARD  SMITH,  AND  HERSHEL  FORT 

Dr.  Wolfe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pertins.  We  have  at  the  table  the  gentle- 
men you  introduced  and  who  we  brought  with  us  from  Detroit  lor  this 
very  important  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  lirst  asls  the  president  of  our  Detroit  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  C.  L.  Golightlyj  to  make  remarks. 

Dr.  Goi^iGHTLV.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Cornelius 
Golightly,  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  district 
of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  as  you 
consider  extending  and  amendmg  this  important  educational 
legislation. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act,  first  enacted  in  1965,  has  made 
it  possible  to  attack  directly  the  problems  confronting  the  education- 
ally and  economically  deprived  child. 

Thousands  of  such  children  located  in  the  great  cities  of  this  Nation 
are  now  participating  in  compensatory  educational  programs. 

I  might  add  that  you  can  use  the  word  supplementary  educational 
programs.  If  compensatory  or  supplementary  educational  programs 
are  continued  and  expended,  it  remain;;  possible  for  those  tliousands 
of  children  to  emerge  from  the  boundaries  in  which  they  would  be 
forced  to  exist  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  the  total  communitiss. 

The  act  can  do  much  toward  bettering  our  society.  Not  only  have 
the  educationally  and  economically  deprived  children  of  Detroit  pub- 
lic schools  demonstrated  consistent  and  increasing  achievement  toward 
national  norms,  but  because  of  the  decentralization  of  Detroit  public 
schools  into  regions,  hundreds  of  parents  and  interested  adults  are 
involved  in  the  programmatic  impact  of  the  ESEA  programs  in  our 
district. 

The  large  city  school  districts  are  faced  T*^ith  \',his  almost  impossible 
task  of  providing  more  services  to  students  in  the  fact  of  every  in- 
creasing cost  and  in  the  face  of  a  decreasing  local  cax  base. 

The  schools  must  be  refinanced  in  order  to  meet  educational  needs  of 
the  child.  The  legislation  that  we  are  discussing  here  today  has  supple- 
mented existing  State  funds  and  has  provided  additional  money  in 
an  attempt  to  maximize  the  educational  opportunities  to  those  children 
most  in  need. 

Wliile  each  of  us  here  today  could  expand  this  general  discussion, 
the  time  limitation  suggests  tnat  some  specifics  of  the  Detroit  experi- 
ence may  be  more  directly  related  to  our  purpose. 

The  Detroit  public  school  system  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  Nation 
with  over  277,000  pupils.  The  school  district  embraces  an  area  of  138 
square  miles  and  is  served  by  229  elementary  schools,  46  junior  high 
schools,  and  23  senior  high  schools,  10  middle  schools,  and  24  special 
and  vocational  schools. 
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The  budget  necessary  to  maintain  a  minimum  program  in  Detroit 
schools  for  1972  and  1973  is  estimated  at  $295  million. 

The  total  available  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  general  fund 
are  $209  million. 

In  brief,  we  faced  the  opening  of  school  with  approximately  $90 
million  deficit. 

However,  as  a  result  of  cutbacks  and  reductions,  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  deficit  o^f  approximately  $74  million. 

Within  the  enrollment  of  the  Detroit  public  a-^hools  are  found  40 
percent  of  the  title  I  disadvantaged  pupils  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
65  percent  of  the  minority  group  pupils  of  the  State,  and  13  per- 
cent of  the  special  education  pupils  of  the  State. 

The  high  cost  of  educating  these  pupils  is  only  partially  offset  by 
special  State  and  Federal  grants.  The  ability  to  meet  maintenance 
of  effort  requirements  to  continue  Federal  grants  could  be  in  jeopardy 
if  pupil  services  are  further  reduced  to  effect  budget  sayings'. 

While  we  in  Detroit  are  attempting  to  solve  our  hnancial  problems 
it  becomes  apparent  that  our  situation  applies  to  many  large  urban 
districts.  Perhaps  an  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  circumstances  that 
have  infringed  upon  the  leadership  a  local  board  of  education  can 
provide  will  underscore  our  urgent  need  to  maintain  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

These  circumstances  are:  One,  a  cumulative  loss  over  a  10-^ear 
period  of  $91  million  to  cover  a  series  of  annual  reductions  in  State 
equalized  evaluation.  This  loss  may  be  attributed  to  the  destruction 
during  1967  of  homes  in  the  riots,  and  the  loss  of  $150  million  worth 
of  private  property  to  freeway  development. 

Two.  Court  order  restructure  of  the  school  district  for  the  pur- 
poses of  desegregation.  The  outcome  of  this  event  still  is  made  uncer- 
tain by  pending  appeals. 

Three.  Anxiety  over  proposed  State  income  tax  replacing  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

Four.  Decentralization  ordered  by  State  legislature  with  no  pro- 
visions for  the  estimated  $4  million  needed  to  finance  the  order. 

Five.  In  this  list  of  circumstances  that  lias  caused  us  concern,  the 
court  ordered  magnet  school  plan  for  integration  set  forth  in  De- 
cember 1970  has  an  estimated  yearly  cost  of  $1.5  million. 

With  the  tendency  tovrard  rising  operational  cost  and  less  dollars 
to  meet  them,  the  schoci  district  went  to  the  voters  on  three  separate 
occasions  last  year  in  an  .  attempt  to  initially  pass  milla^e  increases 
and  finally  to  ask  for  only  the  maintenance  of  an  expired  5  mills. 

On  each  occasion  we  Avere  unsuccessful  in  our  attempts.  As  presi- 
dent of  ^^iO  School  Board  of  Detroit,  I  am  sure  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  parents  and  children  of .  my  district  who  experience  everyday 
benefits  of  progi-ams  such  as  ESEA  title  I. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  40,000  public  and  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren losing  the  impact  of  programs  that  have  prove  their  worth. 
These  40,000  children  constitute  a  target  population  lov  which  con- 
centrated title  I  services  are  provided. 

Unfortunately  this  population  represents  less  than  half  of  the  istu- 
dents  eligible  for  title  I  service  in  the  schooj/i^istrict.  Approximately 
2,000  instructional  paraprofessionals  and  over  500  Local  school  advi- 
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sory  council  members  have  made  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment a  meaningful  reality. 

These  partners  in  the  educational  process  might  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  full  impact  on  that  process  and  its  responsive- 
ness to  the  quality  education  provided  for  their  children. 

The  continued  realization  of  this  success  cannot  help  but  foster 
removal  of  distrust  and  undesirable  alienation  characteristic  of  school 
relations  in  many  of  the  inner  city  areas  of  the  country. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  allowing  me  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press the  critical  need  for  Federal  assistance  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  youth  of  our  city. 

Hope  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  educational  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  parents  and  students. 

Let  us  not  remove  even  this  last  vestige  of  our  commitment  to  the 
youth  of  today  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Dr.  Wolfe. 

Dr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  have 
provided  the  commit'.ee  with  considerable  substantiating  material. 
I  would  like  to  c^/ ..elude  our  presentation  with  a  few  summary 
remarks. 

I  am  Charles  Wolfe,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Of  course  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  testify  in  support  of 
legislative  -  action  to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  provided' the 
only  significant  funds  that  the  Detroit  public  schools  have  had  for 
.program  improvement  since  the  bill  was  enacted.  The  funds  allocated 
to  the  school  district  under  this  act  Jiave  made  it  possible  to  launch  a 
concentrated  attack  on  the  learning  deficiencies  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  in  our  city. 

Indeed  the  funds  have  provided  the  only  dollars  available  in  the 
area  of  special  education  programs  for  the  disacivantaged.  The  major 
difficulty  that  has  been  encountered  is  that  the  allocation  of  funds 
has  permitted  only  the  mounting  of  programs  that  can  be  described 
as  pilot  programs,  programs  wliich  still  leave  the  needs  of  many 
eligible  children  unattended. 

Our  Detroit  public  schools  have  long  embraced  the  concept  that 
the  Federal  Govermnent  must  provide  vast  amounts  of  program 
money  in  order  that  local  school  systems  can  meet  the  demand^  and 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  acquire  a  quality  educational  experience 
for  their  children. 

T?hus  the  school  district  was  engaged  in  modest  experimental  com- 
pensatory educational  programs  with  its  own  budget  and  with  the 
help  of  various  foundations  as  far  back  as  1959. 

In  1964,  the  Detroit  public  schools  attempted  to  assume  national 
leadership  by  helping  to  develop  legislation  provided  mider  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  to  continue  and  enlarge  compensatory  educa- 
.tional  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  in  1965  tne  Detroit  school 
system  was  ready  to  launch  programs  as  massive  as  the  new  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  alT  v,y. 

In  April  and  May  1965  the  progi'am  development  special  projects 
staflF  met  with  every  school  principal  and  with  many  community -group's 
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to  assess  needs,  establish  i^riorities  for  t]ie  new  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act.  Fi'om  this  process  new  progi'ams  grew. 

And  during:  the  school  year  subsequent  to  the  implementation  of 
the  initial  programs,  there  have  been  annual  reevalution  of  needs 
and  priorities  and  program  changes  have  taken  place. 

However,  this  programing  suffered  from  the  major  deficiency  of 
insufficient  funding  for  each  component  and  more  over  as  these  pro- 
grams were  required  to  deliver  service  to  thousands  of  children,  their 
mitial  effectiveness  was  dulled  by  the  limited  munber  of  dollai-s  ex- 
pended per  child.  .  ^  ^ 

The  result  was  a  weakening  of  the  total  impact  on  each  child  and  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  concentration  of  effort,  in  order  to  begin  maxi- 
mum impact  per  eligible  child  in  the  school  district,  a  reconstruction 
of  our  programs  was  begim  in  1967-68. 

•  All  of  the  eligible  schools  were  categorized  as  A,  B,  or  C  schools. 
The  categorizatioji  related  to  the  total  percentage  of  eligible  cliildren^ 
per  school. 

.Thus  an  A  school  with  a  large  target  group  received  maxinmm 
services,  a  B  school  with  a  smaller  target  group  received  moderate 
services,  and  a  C  school  with  a  Smaller  target  received  minimum 
services. 

The  title  I  program  lias  be>en  distinguished  by  the  following  salieut 
features:  The  various  titles  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  have  provided  the  school  district  with  an  opportunity 
to  focus  more  directly  on  the  problems  encountered  during  the  9  to  1^ 
school  day. 

First,  programs  now  concentrate  limited  funds  on  a  smaller  target 
population  to  realize  greater  impact. 

Second,  programs  now  operate  largely  during  the.school  day,  thereby 
producing  noteworthy  modifications  in  existing  school,  curriculum  and 
staffing  patterns. 

Compcnsatoi'Y  educational  pi'ograms,  in  the  traditional  sense,  have 
been  supplanted  by  activities  designed  to  transform  the  basic  education 
program  for  teachers  and  pupils  into  a  far  more  efficient  vehicle  for 
raising  levels  of  academic  achievement. 

Tliird,  title  I  school  advisoiy  committees  have  gained  new  status 
manifested  by  participation  in  decision  relating  to  ways  in  which  stu- 
dents can  be  helped  tliat  have  never  before  been  realized. 

In  many  cases  besides  assuming  an  advisory  role  in  school  matters, 
committees  of  parents  and  community  representatives  have  shared  in 
planning  prior  to  implementation  of  programs. 

The  1972-73  planning  reflects  the  input  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
administrative  staff. 

Fourth,  iiiservice  training  for  teachers  has  become  truly  meaningful 
in  terms  of  preparing  teachers  with  skills  relatM  to  the  preparation 
for  and  utilization  by  pupils  of  individualized  instructional  materials 
-leading  to w^ard  the  accomplishment  of  well  defined  performance  goals 
in  the  most  critical  academic  school  areas.  \ 

As  a  resiilt  of  this  new  direction  taken  by  inservice  training,  vital 
roles  in  the  area  of  curriculum  leadership  are  riow^  emerging. 

Fifth,  a  number  of  new  specialized  and  long  needed  functions  have 
emerged  as  a  result  of  special  funding.  Positions  such  as  curriculum 
leader,  elementary  staff  coordinator^  and  paraprof essional  attendance 
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officers,  provide  needed  attention  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

And  sixth,  the  number  of  paraprofessionals  engaged  in  staff  directly 
ivkited  to  the  process  has  grown  in  our  system  to  more  than  2,000 
individuals. 

Tlic  Department  of  Researcli  and  Evahiation  has  submitted  a  report 
appended  to  this  paper  based  upon  the  results  of  the  Iowa  test  of  basic 
skills  administered  to  all  grade  four  pupils  as  part  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  testing  program  dnring  the  fall  of  1968,  the  fall  of  IDTO,  and 
the  spring  of  1973. 

In  each  of  these  years  approximately  25,000  pupils  ^ve.re  teste'^.  The 
testing  results  over  this  4-year  period  from  1968  to  1972  show,  A,  a 
substai\tial  and  continuous  reduction  in  the  i^ercent  of  pupils  more  than 
1  year  below  grade  placement  took  place  in  title  I  schools. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  pupils  in  priority  A  schools  were  more  than 
1  year  below  grade  placement  in  1968.  By  1972  this  had  been  reduced 
to  43  percent. 

In  priority  B  schools  the  corresponding  reduction  was  from  63  to  48 
percent.  By  comparison  the  reduction  in  nontitle  I  schools  was  from 
44  percent  in  1968  to  38  percent  in  1972. 

B.  The  number  of  title  I  schools  whose  perfomiance  in  reading 
achievement  was  equal  to  or  better  than  the  citywide  mean  increased 
from  15  in  1968  to  30  in  1972. 

C.  The  number  of  title  I  schools  who  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  . 
low  achieving  pupils  than  the  national  average  increased  from  zero 
in  1968  to  six  in  1970  and  then  to  18  in  1972. 

-  D.  We  should  note  that  a  strong  positive  relatipnship  exists  between 
the  amount  of  title  I  services  received  and  tiie  reduction  in  i*eading 
retardation. 

The  financial  phght  of  the  Detroit  school  district  mentioned  by 
President  Golightly  is  well  known  to  this  committee.  Eor  the  record,  I 
would  describe  briefly  the  serious  situation  facing  Detroit  public 
schools  at  this  moment.  This  fiscal  year  the  school  district  requires  an 
additional  $72.3  million  which  would  allow  the  scliobls  to  remain  open 
until  next  June. 

To  start  school  in  September  with  a  continuation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, an  additional  $38  million  will  be  needed.  The  Detroit  situation 
IS  typical  of  most  of  the  large  city  school  districts.  The  only  difference 
is  a  niatter  of  degree  relating  to  numbers  of  pupils  and  the  rate  of  de- 
cline in  local  taxation. 

The  timeliness  of  these  hearings  on  a  major  approach  to  provide 
dollars  for  hard-pressed  school  districts  cannot  be  questioned.  This  is 
parti'  ularly  true  in  behalf  of  the  school  district  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
because  .only  last  November  the  voters  of  our  community  for  the  third 
time  in  7"months  refiieed  to  reneAV  or  increase  tax  millage  which  would 
have  provided  $60  million  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reduced 
educational  program  that  has  been  in  effect  for  more  iiian  2  years. 

This  millage  defeat  leaves  us  with,  available  revenues  to  provide  not 
more  than  117  days  of  school  for  tiie  1972-73  school  year. 

The  financial  crisis  of  the  Detroit  public  schools  has  been  building 
over  a  period  of  years  and  can  be  directly  attributed  to  a  cumulative 
10-year  revenue'loss  of  more  than  $91  million  because  of  a  series  of  an- 
nual reductions  in  the  State  equalized  valuation. 
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Only  for  the  last  2  years  has  the  State  equalized  valuation  returned 
to  the  level  of  1960-61.  The  electorate's  rejection  of  the  millage  will  re- 
sult in  local  revenues  only  at  the  level  available  during  the  196S-G9 
school  year. 

The  impact  of  a  sweeping  couit  ordered  restructuring  of  this  school 
district  for  the  purposes  of  desegregation  along  with  pending  appeals, 
the  pf>ssible  elimination  of  the  property  tax  as  a  basic  source  of  revenue 
.  resulting  fvom  th^  MilUken-'Kelley  case  and  the  possibility  of  the  loss 
of  Federal  assistance  to  provide  quality  education  in  school  districts 
educating  large  numbers  of  pupils  from  low  socioeconomic  families, 
while  highly  speculative,  casts  an  additional  cloud  of  unceitainty  as  to 
the  future  of  education  in  Detroit. 

The  Detroit  public  schools  were  completely  reorganized  under  a  de- 
centralization order  mandated  January  1, 1971.  No  provision  was  made 
by  the  legislature  to  finance  an  estimated  annual  requirement  of  $4 
million  to  finance  the  full  operation  of  the  eight  regions. 

The  Federal  district  court  on  December  31, 1970,  ordered  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  magnet  school  plan  to  improve  integration  in  the  De- 
troit public  schools. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  to  this  plan,  1.5  million,  has  also  been  with- 
out benefit  of  additional  grants. 

Within  the  enrollment  of  the  Detroit  public  schools  are  found  40 
percent  of  the  title  I  disadvantaged  pupils  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
65  percent  of  the  minority  group  pupils  of  the  State,  and  13  percent  of 
the  special  education  pupils  of  the  State. 

The  high  cost  of  educating  these  jnipils  is  only  partially  offset  by 
special  grants.  The  ability  to  meet  maintenance  of  efforts  requirements 
could  be  in  jeopardy  if  pupil  services  are  further  reduced  to  effect 
budget  savings. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  board  (>f  education  the  general  superin- 
tendent and  staff  have  placed  heavy '  vmphasis  on  the  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing expenditures  during  the  past  3  years. 

Special  restrictions  on  all  controllable  expenditures  allow  outlays 
only  for  those  items  esse.,  tial  to  provide  minimum  pupil  services.  Lim- 
itations such  as  these  provide  only  minor  budget  savings  in  the  face  of 
the  total  deficit. 

For  this  reason  it  is  more  critical  now  than  ever  before  to  not  only 
mandate  another  5-year  plan  for  ESEA  title  I  funding  but  to  make 
provisions  foi  biannual  submissions  in  order  ^;o  project  realistic  plan- 
ning and  implementation. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  appropriations  to  finance  the  federally 
funded  educational  programs  authorized  by  this  committee  are  well 
known.  The  authorizations  usually  passed  by  Congress  are  realistically 
recommended  and  are  based  on  known  needs. 

At  no  time  during  the  operation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Actha^^e  adequate  appropriations  been  made  to  meet  aspir^^- 
tions  of  those  expected  to  be  seryea.  Indeed  the  continuing  resolution 
.  funding  for  the  present  fiscal  year  has  not  been  adequate  to  continue 
the  feoeraliy  financed  programs  of  prior  year  because  this  level  of 
funding  dia  not  take  into  consideration  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
Wisiness  that  is  experienced  by  every  part  of  the  private  and  pi'oHc 
sector.  . 

Federal  fimding  legislation,  therefore,  must  begin  to  est/^blish  for- 
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ward  funding  statements  within  its  text  wliioh  will  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuit}^  of  programs  that  lead  to  more  effective  educational  solutions. 

The  forward  funding  provisions  in  the  past  have  provided  substan- 
tial continuity.  However,  this  provision  without  additional  funds  each 
year  still  presents  serious  operational  problems  since  the  recasting  of 
programs  annually,  without  the  benefit  of  additional  funds,  makes  it  a 
restrictive  rather  than  a  forward  planning  approacli. 

Perliaps  the  possibii'  ^;  of  forward  funding  with  step  increases 
should  be  employed.  Most  programs,  without  exception,  require  a 
minimum  increase  of  10  percent  annually  if  programs  are  not  to  be 
continually  cut  back. 

Once  again  I  would  speak  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  shifting  of 
funds  from  one  title  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
in  support  of  another  title  through  the  appropriations  process. 

This  action  in  effect  reduces  the  availability  of  allocations  to  local 
school  districts  which  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
of  multple  titles  in  the  act.  The  funds  realized  by  such  shifts  in  alloca- 
tions reduced  total  dollars  available  in  Detroit  to  do  the  educational 
job  that  must  be  done. 

What  is  needed  are  larger  appropriations  for  all  existing  categori- 
cal aid  programs.  Shoula  new  approaches  be  developed  for  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  educational  programs,  new  full  appropria- 
tions should  be  made  for  such  programs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  elimination  or  withdrawal  of  funded 
programs  does  great  harm  to  the  people  of  any  community  where 
substantial  federally  funded  programs  are  in  operation. 

In  summary,  it  is  felt  that  ESEA  title  I  has  stopped  the  downward 
trend  in  reading  and  academic  achievement  and  the  gains  must  be 
converted  to  larger  and  permanent  ones. 

The  Federal  Government  must  make  the  same  commitment  as  it 
did  with  getting  a  man  on  the  moon,  to  assume  the  major  responsi- 
bility in  the  area  of  urban  education. 

Our  large  cities  are  faced  with  enormuos  problems:  Raising  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  ghettos,  providing  truly  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  educating  large  numbers  of  the  economi' ally 
disadvantaged. 

Research  has  been  developed  to  supp»*rt  the  ffxct  that  districts  must 
spenc  twice  as  much  on  disadvantaged  children  as  they  spend  on  tho 
averare  hild  if  they  are  to  have  a  successful  educational  program. 

Tide  I  must  be  allowed  to  consolidate  gains  made  over  the  past  few 
years  and  to  show  our  youth  that  providing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  the  No.  1  priority  for  this  Nation. 

In  order  to  provde  you  with  additional  information  which 
describes  compensatory  education  in  Detroit  and  ESEA  title  I  pro- 
grams in  particular,  I  hope  that  vhe  material  left  with  this  committee 
«;learly  describes  our  efiort. 

If  as  a  result  of  deliberations  of  this  committee  additional  infor- 
mation is  needed  from  itr*y  Kchopl  district,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
comply  as  best  I  can  with  whatever,  request  the  committee  may  make. 

I  nave  appreciated  sincerely  the  opportunity  to  come  before  this 
committee  and  to  describe  the  awesome  challenge  that  faces  educators 
in  the  community  of  Detroit. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  support  and  applaud  your 
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efforts  that  have  made  such  a  tremendous  impact  on  education  through- 
out this  Nation, 

I  would  hope  that  in  your  consideration  of  educational  legislation 
beyond  June  1973,  the  continuation  of  ESEA  categorical  programs 
and  funding  be  given  the  highest  priority* 

In  addition,  it  is  our  dream  that  even  more  funds  be  made  available 
to  school  districts  for  the  monumental  educational  task  wliicli  con- 
front them. 

Thank  you. 

Chairmr^n  Perkins.  Dr.  Wolfe,  I  would  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion and  then  ask  you  about  a  three-part  question. 

Your  testimony  shows  solid  evidence  that  title  I  is  working  in  your 
school  system  in  Detroit.  You  stated  that  because  of  title  I,  there  has 
been  an  almost  25  percent  reduction  within  the  last  4  years  of  children 
reading  below  the  average  level. 

My  first  question  happens  to  be :  Tf  all  of  the  niles  are  changed 
by  shifting  to  special  revenue  sharing,  do  you  fear  that  all  of  these 
gains  may  be  lost?  Furthermore,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  achieve- 
ment results  obtained  and,  if  not,  what  has  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  obtaining  greater  results  ? 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  will  be:  What  do  you  consider  the 
No.  1  priority  to  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Government 
supporting  education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level?  Is  it 
adequately  supporting  title  I  or  do  substituting  general  aid  for  it? 
And,  in  your  judgment,  where  will  we  be  going  if  we  adopt  special 
revenue  sharing  ? 

Just  answer- those; questions  the  best  you  can  and  then  I  will  turn 
you  over  to  our  colleague  from  Michigan  who  has  worked  so  hard  in 
developing  all  of  these  programs.  Bill  Ford. 

Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Wolfe.  Thank  you. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  this  paper,  we  have  been  very  pleased  with 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  measurable  increase  in  the 
achievement  of  children  up  ''^r  the  title  I  programs  that  we  have  had 
in  our  Detroit  public  schools. 

We  believe  we  know  how  to  work  with  the  program.  We  would  like 
to  expand.  Perhaps  if  there  could  be  revenue  sharing  on  top  of  that 
and  if  that  money  could  somohow  roach  our  schoms,  we  certainly 
would  be  pleased  to  havo  the  arlditional  funding. 

We  feel  secure  un/^^r  what  we  have  at  the  prese;  time.  We  feel  it 
would  be  a  loss  in  o,  ?vV.;  iity  to  do  what  we  haw.  '  '\gun  to  find  we 
can  do  to  improve  the  k^iii  i  urrag  of  children  if  this  program  is  cut  back 

We  would  feel  bettei"   -*ing  ahead  with  this  with  greater  funding. 

Mr.  Bell.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  then  I  take  it  your  answer 
to  the  chairman's  question  is  that  you  feel  that  under  the  revenue-^ 
sharing  program,  title  I  would  not  work  as  well? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  feel  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  explain  why  it  would  not  work  as  well. 
Funding  is  going  to  the  same  groups.  Eevenue  sharing  is  going  to  give 
a  great  deal  more  responsibility  at  the  local  level.  The  administration 
of  it  will  be  handled  by  people  there  who  understand  the  problems. 

Why  do  you  say  it  Is  going  to  be  worse? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  had  not  necessarily  said  that  it  is  going  to  be  worse. 
I  ha^^e  said  we  have  proven  what  we  can  do  with  the  title  I.  We  would 
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like  to  see  it  expanded.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  lAove  ahead  with 
those  programs.  If  I  were  assiued  that  wc  had  a  viable  and  as  heavily 
or  more  heavily  fiuuicd  i^rograni  that  would  let  us  go  ahead  with  the 
programs  that  we  have,  perhaps  that  could  be  done,  but  we  feel  secure 
with  this  one. 

We  have  not  shared  in  the  revenue  sharijig  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bell.  Dr.  Wolfe,  haven't  you  had  people  tell  you  how  difficult 
it  sometimes  is,  in  view  of  the  mechanics  of  forms,  to  follow  tlie  differ- 
ent guidelines  set  forth  in  filling  out  the  forms,  that  it  almost  compli- 
cates matters  into  unreasonableness  ? 

In  some  cases  people  liave  said  they  liave  not  received  aid  when 
they  were  entitled  to  it  because  they  didn't  understand  all  of  the  forms 
they  had  to  fill  out.  Tlie  point  of  revenue  sharing  is  that  you  would  get 
the  same  amount  of  money  but  that  it  would  be  left  quite  a  bit  more 
to  the  discretion  of  the  local  area.  That  is  all  you  are  talking  about. 
You  are  not  talking  about  changing  tlie  program  where  title  I  is  con- 
cerned. You  are  talking  about  distributing  the  money  on  a  basis  in 
which  the  control  would  be  at  the  local  level,  not  back  here.  What  is 
the  difference? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  Franldy  we  don't  mind  filling  out  the  forms  as  long  as 
we  get  the  means  to  go  on  and  improve  ih,e  education  of  children,  I 
don%  think  we  have  been  one  of  the  ones  who  has  objected  to  that.  We 
want  to  be  secure  in  the  funds  and  in  the  ability  for  us.  to  mount  these 
programs. 

We  feel  secure  under  the  ESEA.  We  would  like  its  expansion.  We 
dont  have  the  experience  

Mr.  Bell.  Then  your  real  concern  is  that  you  won't  get  as  much 
money,  in  other  words,  revenue  sharing  does  not  make  any  difference' 
to  you  as  long  as  you  get  the  same  amount .  of  money. 

Dr.  Wolfe.  That  has  been  our  concern. 

Mr.  Bell.  Has  anybody  said  specifically  that  you  would  not  get  that 
same  amount  ci  money  ? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  They  haven't  to  me.  We  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  caution  you  that  maybe  that  might  be  the  situa- 
tion. You  might  get  the  same  amount  of  money  except  I  think  reve- 
nue sharing  will  quite  likely  work  better  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  won't  be  so  many  strings  attached  and  so  maviy  controls  from 
Washington.  That  is  the  situation  in  my  district.  I  don't  know  how 
it  has  been  in  Detroit,  but  in  Los  Angeles  it  has  been  very  troublesome 
on  that  basis.  Tl)at  is  the  ojily  difference  that  we  have  as  I  see  it. 

I  know  everybody  is  talking  about  eveiything  being  cut  because  we 
have  a  tough  budget  problem,  but  that  doesn't  necessarily  means  that 
the  heart  of  the  school  budget  is  going  to  be  cut  out.  It  just  means 
there  is  a  different  approach  to  it. 

Chairman  PERiaxs.  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  real  pleasure.  Mi*.  Chairman,  to  see 
this  panel  before  us.  Thev  are  all  people  very  familiar  to  me. 
Dr.  Wolfe  and  Dr.  Golightly,  Dr.  Monace),  Fort  whose  brother 
was  a  great  superintendent  in  my  district  before  California  stole  him, 
Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Smith  who  was  a  constituent  but  left  me.  I  don't 
represent  airy  part  of  the  Detroit  school  system  directlj^  but  I  believe 
that  every  Congressman  from  Michigan  in  both  political  parties  is 
deeply  concerned  with  what  we  view  to  be  the  plight  of  Detroit..  We 
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don't  believe  Detroit  is  atypical  of  major  cities  in  this  country  in  any 
way  at  all  except  that  I  think  there  is  widespread  belief  in  our  delega- 
tion and  among  the  people  of  Michigan  that  Detroif  hos  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  not  only  good  people  on  its  boards  of  cvlucation  but 
outstanding  executives  to  caiTy  out  the  policies  of  thosvt  boards  in 
times  of  great  stress. 

I  don't  think  that  anybody  who  has  read  the  papers  even  casually 
could  fail  to  recognize  that  Detroit  has  some  special  problems  at  the 
moment  that  intensify  the  pi^ssure  on  them  at  a  time  when  they  are 
trying  to  solve  the  same  problems  as  other  cities. 

I  would  like  to  get  to  that  later.  But  I  would  first  like  to  get  to  the 
two  points  that  Mr.  Bell  has  just  raised. 

I  say  this  respectfully  because  Mr.  Bell  is  one  of  my  closest  friends 
on  this  committee,  I  believe,  and  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
education  legislation  ever  since  I  have  known  him. 

But  obviously  he  does  not  understand  what  the  administration  has 
in  mind  i^^v  educational  revenue  sharing.  I  am  hoping  that  when  he. 
has  time  to  read  what  they  have  said  in  the  budget,  that  he  will  change 
his  mind  because  if  he  is  suppoi-ting  it  on  tlie  basis  of  the  two  points 
he  just  made,  he  will  have  to  come  over  to  my  side. 

First,  the  question  of  paperwoi*k.  I  noticed  some  Jieads  nodding  in 
the  audience  when  the  point  was  made  that  the  present  program  called 
for  too  much  paperwork.  There  is  too  much  panerwork. 

The  emergency  school  assistance  program,  which  is  the  administra- 
tion's baby,  which  is  an  application  grant  program,  now  has  38  pages 
of  regulations  in  the  Federal  Kegister  as  opener  s  . 

I  have  seen  applications  that  are  prepared  and  still  not  complete  that 
are  the  size  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  telephone  directoi^y.  Tiiere  is  no 
such  application  requirement  for  any  formula  grant  progriam  such  as 
title  I. 

The  intere^ing  thing  about  the  proposal  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  budget 
is  that  those  rjrograms  that  now  pass  the  money  directly  to  the  school 
districts  by  virtue  of  a  computer  printout  of  statistical  data  that  is 
available  tlirough  tilie  census,  the  formula  grant  programs  such  as  title 
I  and  impact  aid,  would  bo  thrown  into  the  pot  and  be  subject  to  some 
new  applicati  v;^  process. 

Those  progrtvmri  that  rec(uire  the  lengthy  applications  and  are  passed 
out  on  the  basis  of  discretion  exercised  liere  in  Washington^  such  as  the 
emergencv  school  assistance  money,  would  not  be  thrown  into  the  pot 
but  you  ^vould  to  receive  that  kind  of  Federal  money  ha  ve  to  continue 
filling  out  these  long  forms. 

•So  in  fact,  the  programs  that  have  the  shortest  forms  and  the  least 
requirement  in  tenns  of  your  justification  for  receiving  the  funds 
would  be  the  ones  going  into  revenue  sharing  and  those  that  require 
the  most  papenvork  as  justification  would  notlje  in  revenue  Carina. 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Monacel,  who  I  am  aware  is  primarily  responsible 
or  has  been  in  the  past  because  he  spends  so  much  time  lobbying  vto 
help  with  his  applications,  row  he  feels  about  the  difference  in  paper- 
work if  it  is  only  the  formula  grant  programs  that  are  going  to  be  in 
revenue  sharing? 

Dr.  M<  \\  ACEL.  I  certainly  agree  with  you.  Congressman  Ford,  that 
the  paperv;  ork  under  title  I  is  certainly  minimal.  We  have  no  problem 
with  it.  In  fact,  we  have  acquired  all  of  the  skills  necessary. 

:J.  \ 
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Mr.  FoUD.  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Monacel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
lias  been  our  experience  in  Detroit  since  tlio  inception  of  the  program 
tliat  the  amount  of  paperwork  in  fact  has.deci-eased  over  the  years  to 
the  extent  that!  currently  a  title  I  application  that  we  submit  to  the 
State  department  for  approval  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  1965 
and  we  do  not  find  it  at  all  a  problem  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
FederaJ  Governnieiit  and  the  State  government  in  terms  of  filling  out 
those  f  o.vms. 

The  s<}Cond  one  is  the  question  of  local  control.  I  would  like  to  read 
you  a  statement  frovn  the  administration  budget  justification  and  ask 
for  your  reaction  to  it. 

In  ei  plaining  revenue  sharing  in  the  budget  this  language  appears : 

The  proposal  wiU  seek  to  focus  and  more  clear Jj-  rationalize  the  federal  objec- 
tives for  these  programs  to  make  it  more  likely  that  tlie  federal  I'unds  reallj^  make 
a  difference.  /  . 

Tims  there  is  expected  to  be  a  simultaneous  strengthening  of  i.'  ,^deral  and  state 
program  manageinent  as  well  as  a  gieater  chance  of  achieving  tlie  federal  pur- 
poses that  really  count. 

Now,  from  wliere  you  sit,  can  you  construe  that  language  to  indicate 
that  education  i-evenue  sharing  is  intended  to  give  you  more  discretion 
at  the  local  level  and  how  the  funds  are  spent  or  more  responsibility  to 
report  to  the  State  and  Federal  Government  on  how  tiie  funds  are 
spent? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  My  own  interpretation,  oif  tlie  top  of  my  head,  would  be 
that  we  would  probably  have  more  control  from  the  State  in  the  han- 
dling of  that  sort  of  money.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  in  terms  of  any 
program  that  would  bring  funds  to  Detroit  to  say  we  would  not  do 
everything  we  could  to  operate  programs  for  the  children  undei*  those 
funds  because  of  our  vei*y  dire  financial  circumstances. 

So  we  would  need  to  have  some  experiences  that  said  these  fund? 
were  going  to  get  to  us  in  the  form  we  need  to  use  them  and  not  e::  • 
be  put  into  other  channels  or  with  other  controls  that  might  not  be  tjiij 
best  for  our  children  in  terms  of  our  owp  thinking. 

Dr.  Monacel  might  waiit  to  add  something. 

Dr.  Monacel.  We  have  enjoyed  the  pnr.'Jege  of  designing  unique 
programs  specifically  aimed  at  car  knowkdffe  of  the  chudren  in  De- 
troit. I  think  I  exjpress  some  fiear  if  designs  or  our  programs  are  going 
to  be  the  c  pportunity  for  the  State  to  design  them. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  like  to  read  you  another  statement  which  was 
made  by  Secmtary  Richardson  who  we  presume  is  one  of  the  ai'chitects 
of  educational  revenue  sharing  and  it  was  attributed  to  him  as  a  quote 
shoi^tly  b&iore  he  assumed  his  new  noeition  in  the  Cabinet. 

He  wrote  a  memorandum  describing  how  he  would  administer  the 
special  revenue  sharing  bill  as  he  perceived  it.  In  that  memorandum  he 
said: 

Education  Is  an  area  where  states  have  strong  incentives  to  cisobey  federal 
regulations.  For  these  reasons  the  kinds  of  strings  we  place  on  \^he  education 
special  revenue  sharing  package  are  particularly  in^iportant. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  react  immediately  but  I  think  that  you 
in  your  position  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  one  author  of  this  legisla- 
tion perceived  to  be  the  role  of  HEW  in  administering  this  no-string 
new  scheme  that  you  are  being  asked  to  comment  on  and  I  am  sure 
other  people  here  will  try  to  get  you  to  say  that  you  want  new  money 
no  matter  how  it  comes  to  you^ 
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lu  your  testimony  on  pag^-j  7,  you  make  mention  of  the  additional 
problems  tha'..  are  brought  about  by  the  current  status  of  the  case  now 
before  the  Federal  couits  arising  out  of  an  action  for  desegregation  of 
Detroit  schools. 

You  mention  that  the  court  has  already  ordered  the  Detroit  school 
system  to  put  into  effect  the  magnet  school  plan  which  you  estimate 
would  cost  an  additional  $1,5  million. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  addition  to  that  the  court  has  in 
two  instances  pi'cvented  you  from  doing  thing,  fimt  your  board  had 
decided  you  might  have  to  do  to  meet  the  probicm  of  having  a  $Y0 
million-plus  deficit. 

One  of  those  was  an  attempt  to  relieve  yourselves  on  the  payroll 
of  some  1,400,  you  can  correct  me  (ai  the  figures,  part-time  or  at  least 
not  fully  

Dr.  Wolfe.  These  were  1,548  teachers  in  the  emergei.cy  substitute 
or  regularly  placed  emergency  substitute  teachers. 

Mr,  Ford.  And  the  court  has  ordered  you  not  to  reduce  that 
number.  In  addition  to  that  you  contemplated  shortening  the  school 
year  in  order  to  accommodate  for  this  deficiency.  I  understand  the 
court  has  oixiered  you  not  to  do  that* 

Dr.  Wolfe.  That  is  correct. 

I^'Ir.  Ford.  All  three  of  these  things  translate  into  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dollars  in  terms  of  the  alternatives  available  to  you  on  your 
deficit. 

Has  Detroit  made  any  attempt  now  that  you  are  under  a  Federal 
court  order  to  desegregate,  a  Federal  court  order  that  has  found  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  be  guilty  of  de  jure  segregation,  have  you  made 
any  attempt  to  secure  funds  from  the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Act? 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  We  are  currently  developing  a  proposal  in  concert 
with  community  members  for  this  so-called  third  batch  .vhich  has  a 
May  due  date.  We  can  only  apply  for  fund?  in  behalf  of  the  magnet 
plan  as  well  as  to  apply  for  pilot  project  schools. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Wiat  happened  to  yom\  previous  applications? 

Dr.  MoxACEL.  It  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Ford.  Was  that  application  rejected  subsequent  to  the  time  the 
Federal  Cou:  t  order  took  effect  ? 
Dr.  MoNACEL.  Yes. 

Mr,  Ford.  So  even  though  you  were  under  Federal  court  order  you 
were  told  there  were  no  Federal  funds  available  for  these^  purposes. 
Mr.  MoNACEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  pIso  mentioned  on  page  7  the  fact  that  the  deficits 
you  were  facing  yut  yon  in  jeopardy  of  being  able  to  maintain  the 
effort  yoi:  are  now  making  with  other  funds  to  match  Federrl  grants 
that  require  matching. 

Is  this  in  fact  goiag  to  jeopardize  some  of  the  application  grant 
funds  that  you  now  rejceive?        '  *  / 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  Congressman,  it  could,  based  on  the  comparability 
legislation.  If  our  fiscal  effort*  seriously  decreased  and  we  could  not 
prove  hardship  at  least  as  legally  defined,  we  could  be  out  of  com- 
parability to  the  extent  that  it  would  be  possible  not  even  to  receive 
title  I  allocation. 

Mr.  Ford.  One  final  question. 
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Recognizing  as  you  have  set  forth  here  so  well  not  only  in  the 
direct  testimony  but  in  the  appendices  and  the  additional  material 
that  have  been  supplied  to  the  committee^  that  Detroit,  and  I  say 
that  I  believe  not  atypically  as  the  crisis  State  that  nothing  but  dollars 
is  going  to  save  us  from  actual  disaster,  if  we  were  to  alter  the  program 
so  that  in  fact  we  gave  you  the  same  aniount  of  money  you  are  now 
receiving  in  - title  I — Mr,  Bell  told  you  you  were  going  to  get  less, 
but  let's  assume  that  despite  what  the  budget  proposes  that  you  will 
be  given  the  same  number  of  dollars  that  you  now  receive  under  the 
categorical  programs— would  you  be  able  in  the  face  of  the  pressures 
you  have  on  you  with  respect  to  the  present  deficit  facing  the  Detroit 
school  system,  to  use  those  dollai^  for  the  purposes  you  now  use  them 
for  in  special  education  for  those  children  most  in  need,  or  would  you 
in  fact  have  to  put  them  in  competition  for  other  dollars  for  other 
expenses  of  the  system? 

Dr.  Mo;'^ACEL.  I  might  put  my  superintendent  on  the  spot  but  I 
think  you  would  have  to  spend  those  moneys  to  keep  our  schools 
open  rather  than  to  pinpoint  those  categorical  dollars  to  title  I 
children. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  while  on  paper  it  would  appear  that  the  overall  Detroit 
school  system  was  receiving  the  same  kind  of  support,  the  effect  on 
the  specific  children  for  whom  this  legislation  has  been  designed  and 
for  whom  you  have  designed  your  programs  would  be  that  amount 
of  money  available  to  be  targeted  direcfly  to  them  woulf^.  be  reduced, 
is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Wolfe,  Yes,  that  is  correct.  Mr.  Golightly  would  like  to  speak 
on  that  subject. 

Dr.  Golightly.  Congressman  Ford,  most  of  the  questions  you  have 
asked  prior  to  this  have  been  basically  problems  of  education.  The 
question  you  are  asking  now  is  basically  a  problem  of  politics  and 
my  colleagues  here  are  educators  and  !  am  the  elected  board  of  educa- 
tion member  so  that  in  this  sense  I  am  xiie  politician  here. 

If  it  were  the  case  that  you  h^^d  the  funds  allocated  to  Detroit  on 
this  revonue  sharing  basis  and  they  were  not  categorically  stated  to 
go  to  particular  places,  then  with  our  eight  regions,  we  would  have 
a  tremendous  political  battle  for  the  expenditure  of  those  funds,  and 
the  disadvantaged  children,  and  they  are  both  black  and  white  and  they 
are  all  over  the  city,  would  be  the  ones  who  would  lose. 

Under  the  present  system  the  m^mey  goes  and  the  school  adminis- 
tration spends  the  money  on  the  children  where  they  are  needed,  but 
I  think  that  if  we  had  a  same  amount  of  dollars  and  we  just  open  up, 
then  it  would  not  be  only  competition  from  region  to  region  but  there 
would  be  great  public  pressure  to  use  the  money  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  use  the  words  supplementary  education  rather  than  compensatory 
education  because  I  feel  that  what  you  are  really  doing  is  taking  the 
children  who  need  help  and  you  give  it  to  them  and  I  don't  look  at 
this  as  paying  a  debt  so  much  as  retrieving  a  potential. 

These  are  valuable  assets.  These  are  our  children.  I  would  hate  to  see 
this  sort  of  thing  lost  in  the  political  arena  when  it  ought  to  remain 
basically  within  the  ed'icational  commitment  of  our  school  system  in 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  yon.  Dr.  Golightly. 
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I  would  like  to  observe  that  in  my  suburb  and  school  districts  the 
result  would  be  identical  and  I  don't  see  that  Detroit  is  in  any  way 
unique  with  this.  I  have  talked  with  my  superintendents  and  they 
indicate  to  me  that  even  though  they  regard,  as  you  do,  the  amount  of 
money  they  receive  from  title  I  to  be  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
needs  they  are  able  to  identify  in  their  school  districts,  if  they  had 
that  money  before  them  at  a  school  board  meeting  with  all  of  the 
pressures  within  their  own.  communities,  it  is  unlikely  they  would 
be  ai  Je  to  continue  the  kinds  of  programs  that  they  now  operate  under 
title  I  funds. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  IPerkins.  Thank  you.  - 

Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  Bell,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  people  want  to  do  things  for  educ^.tion,  somehow  the  two 
party  system  gets  wrapped  up  in  it.  I  do  want  to  say  that  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Ford,  mentioned,  the 
President  asked  lor  $500  million  for  the  desegregation  program,  tlu 
other  side  of  the  iiisle,  the  Appropriations  Committee,  cut  it  to  $27C 
million,  so  maybe  that  might  account  for  some  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  outnumbered  here  and  we  will  go  to  the  questions 
that  I  have  to  ask. 

Our  statements  do  not  directly  address  the  new  Michigan  compen- 
satory program  know:;  as  chapter  3. 

Could  you  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  the  program  tLiid  the  results 
that  have  been  shown  in  Detroit  through  chapter  3  programs. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  undei'stand  that  our  state  superintendent,  Dr.  Porter,  . 
has  appeared  before  this  body  and  has  addressed  the  so-called  chapter 
3  program  for  the  State  of  Michigan  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  award  additio  nal  dollars  to  youngsters  who  are 
educationally  deficient. 

I  think  it  is  a  little  premature  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  program  that 
is  working.  However,  in  our  judgment,  we  view  the  chapter  3  dollars 
as  supplementary  to  the  title  I  dollars. 

In  many  cases  they  are  the  same  children.  So  what  has  happened  in 
Detroit  is  that  we  have  chapter  3  dollars  in  all  of  our  title  I  schools. 

In  addition  to.  that,  tho^e  dollars  from  t\v6  State  under  chapter  3 
are  aL^o  in  some  schools  not  currently  designated  as  title  I  schools. 

Mr.  Bell,  In  comparing  chapter  3  and  title  I,  which  has  been  the 
most  successful  and  Avhy  ?  '      ■'  ^    '  ■ 

Mr.  FoR^.  As  I  indicated,  we  have  longitudinal  data,  dating  back 
over  several  years  under  title  I,  to  indicate  that  title  I,  indeed,  does 
work. 

Chapter  3  as  funded  by  the  State  really  is  about  2  ^^ears  old  and  I 
think  that  it  is  little  prematu  re  to  suggest  that  u  has  had  any 
measurable  impact. 

I  am  convinced  it  will  when  used  in  conjunction  with  ihe  title  I 
dollars  that  we  are  currently  receiving,  but  the  data  as  I  indicated, 
because  of  the  fact  it  is  only  a  2-yea.r-old  program,  is  not  finally 
processed. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  about  the  efforts  of  the 
Michigan  Governor  to  reform  school  financing  in  your  State  and 
what  results  that  reform  could  have  for  Detroit  ? 
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Dr.  WoL^.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Smith  who  tab^s  care  of  the  Lansing 
aspects  of  our  role  for  us  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  you  know,  the  Governor's  elforts  have  been  taking 
place  over  a  few  years  now  and  we  are  at  the  stage  in  this  game  where 
we  failed  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  this  past  year  which 
would  have  revised  our  property  tax  structure  in  terms  of  its  support 
of  public  schools  and  it  would  deemphasize  the  property  tax  as  a 
means  of  support  and  would  have  put  the  emphasis  on  the  income 
tax  as  a  means  of  support  of  public  schools. 

It  would  have  provided  for  fuller  State  funrJing  of  the  pubJ  c 
education  progi*am  in  Michigan. 

With  the  failure  of  that,  we  have  some  problems  at  this  point  in 
time  in  reducing  property  taxes  constitutionally  so  that  we  can  get 
into  the  full  funding  aspects.  -         ^  ^ 

What  we  are  really  embarked  on  at  this  point  in  time  is  evidenced 
by  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Bursly  and  supported  by  the  Governor, 
which  is  a  program  which  ^vou^d  require  even  greater  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  levy  the  property  tax  to  supnort  public  education,  which 
we  f  eei  is  the  wrong  direction. 

There  are  others  who  feel  that  we  should  be  going  back  for  another 
constitiKtional  amendment  at  this  point  in  time  to  enable  us  to  go  into 
a  full  funding  program  which  would  deemphasize  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  property  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  education^ 

This,  of  course,  is  a  hassle  that  is  going  on  right  now  and  it  is  un- 
resolved at  this  point  in  tim(\  because  the  only  measure  that  we  have 
before  us,  as  I  indicated,  is  the  bill  that  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Bursly  and  supported  b}[  the  Governor. 

Other  people  are  talking  about  the  possibility  of  getting  into  a  full 
funding  type  program  utilizing  millage  within  the  15-miIi  limitation, 
so-called,  which  is  levied  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  which  is  what 
we  are  talkingabout. 

Mr.  Bell.  Did  I  understand  you  to  indicate  thr  had  the  Milliken 
program  boen  successful  it  would  have  eased  the  situation  a  bit  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  if  we  were  able  to  pass  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  if  we  were  able  to  go  to  full  funding,  then  we  could  have 
developed  a  program  which  at  least  would  have  helped  certain  school 
districts  and  the  city  of  Detroit  where  we  have  had  problems. 

Chairman  Perkin*^.  If  you  will  yield,  I  have  to  ^o  to  the  caucus 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  will  continue  with  the  hearing. 
We  will  get  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  it.  certainly  shows  which  party  is  interested  in 
education. 

Chairman  Perkins.  There  is  a  question  I  would  like^to  ask  of  Dr. 
Wolfe  nnd  Dr.  Golightly  before  I  leave.  I  notice  that  you  have  voted 
down  tax  increases  from  time  to  time  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Assuming  that  special  revenue  sharing  is  enacted  and  that  you  get 
the  same  amount  of  money,  in  my  judgment,  there  would  be  no  incen- 
tive from  the  Federal  level  thereafter  to  increase  that  money. 

What>,  in  your  opinion,  would  happen  at. the  State  level  where  you 
have  refused  to  vote  more  taxes  for  school  purposes  under  this  so- 
called  special  revenue  sharing  package? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  wish. I  knew  for  sure  what  would  happen.  I  would  like 
to  be  certain  thcsre  would  be  an  infusion  of  mr^r^ey  for  us.  Our  situa- 
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tion  is  even  worse  tliar*  the  fact  that  they  did  not  vote  additional  taxes, 

We  have  lost  5  mills  of  support  this  year  and  are  winning  on  less 
money  than  we  had  the  year  before. 

I  would  have  to  know  a  grer.t  denl  more  about  the  revenue  sharing 
and  the  route  by  which  it  would  come  to  the  schools,  I  wovild  a^ree 
with  you,  while  Detroit  schools,  ar?d  that  is  a  great  part  of  our  crisis, 
have  gone  backward  in  their  income  this  year,  our  costs  continue  to 
mushroom  and  grow,  although  I  will  point  out  that  I  think  we  are  the 
only  system  I  know  of  that  lias  not  and  by  agreement  raised  the  cost 
of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  this  y?ar. 

Chairman  T>srkins.  Yon  understand  enough  about  the  program  to 
know  that  no  new  money  is  contemplated  under  revenue  sharing.  It 
provides  the  same  amount  of  money  with  the  consolidation  of  many 
programs. 

How  do  you  view  that  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  say  tJiat  I  know  that  the  cost 
of  the  education  is  going  to  continue  to  increase.  How  we  have  man- 
aged to  make  it,  in  a  way  we  have  been  6ur  own  worst  enemy  because 
we  have  made  it  so  far. 

But  I  face  the  closing  of  public  schools  in  Detroit  the  15th  of  next 
month.  — 

Chairman  Perkins.  To  the  extent  that  you  have  improved  your  read- 
ing— where  you  have  achieved  that  25  percent  reduction  below  tlie 
average-^what  do  you  feel  would  happen  in  the  future  to  those  u-^li^eve- 
ment  results  that  you  have  obtained  ? 

Dr.  WcLFE.  I  imagine  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  continue  the  im- 
provemCiii  we  have  shown  because  we  have  been  able  to  fill  the  forces 
m  to  help  these  children.  We  have  worked  on  this  consistently  for  many 
years. 

For  the  first  time  beginning  3  years  ago  we  began  to  show  fruition 
to  our  efforts.  It  has  continued  this  year.  We  are  doing  less  this  year 
obviously  because  we  have  less  money.  I  don't  think  we  can  continue 
to  show  the  improvement  of  our  children  if  we  can't  move  ahead  finan- 
cially, n 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  almost  25  percent 
reduction  within  the  last  4  y-  ttrs  of  children  reading  below  the  aver- 
age level  ?  Te  me  that  signifies  tremendous  progress  in  achievement. 

Dr.  WoLFE^  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Assuming  that  we  turn  this  over  to  the  States 
under  tliis  present  proposal  where  they  would  have  the  right  to  shift 
one-third  of  the  fimds  that  we  provide  from -program  to  program  with 
no  additional  funds,  how  do  you  feel  that  this  would  fare,  and  what 
would  happen  to  your  achievement  progress? 

,  Dr.  Wolfe.  I  think  it  would  handicap  us.  I  think  we  have  lejirned 
where  to  put  the  money  and  we  have  learned  to  some  degree  what  to 
do  with  it. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Bell. 

[Mr.  Bell  is  now  presiding.] 

Mr.  Bi'^LL.  On  that  point,  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  you  can't  shift 
money  out  of  title  I.  You  can  shift  Voc-Ed  money  into  title  I  but 
you  can't  shift  title  I  money  out. 

How  accurate  is  title  I  in  measuring  the  actual  level  of  educational 
needs  in  Detroit?  Does  the  use  of  income  data  keep  needed  money  out 
of  schools?    .  . 
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Dr.  Wolfe.  Congressman  Bell,  let  me  turn  to  my  title  I  expert  on 
that  one. 

'FoKT.  If  I  unclerstar»d  tlio  question  correctly,  Congressman,  as 
you  know,  wc  identify  ouv  eligible  title  I  schools  on  an  economic  basis 
dei^ending  on  the  concentration  of  children  from  low-income  families 
and  it  har  '  O  be  u:  a  certain  level  before  a  school  becomes  designated  as 
a  title  I  participating  school. 

Once  t)iat  has  been  done,  then  we  disregard  in  effect  the  economic 
criteria  and  look  at  educational  factors  to  determine  which  youngsters 
are  indeed  to  be  recipients  of  those  dollars. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  judgment  that  there  are  many  young- 
sters in  our  school  district  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefit  of  title  I 
because  of  that  fact.  We  think  that  if  title  I  were  to  be  greatly  ex- 
panded to  the  extent  that.it  was  fully  funded,  we  would  be  able  to 
serve  all  of  the  youngsters  who  have  educational  needs. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Lehman,  I  believe,  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions and  then  he  has  to  go  tf>  the  caucus  too. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bell. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  comment  on  and  get  your  reaction  to 
is  the  same  kind  of  problem  we  face  in  the  Dade  County  public  schools 
system,  and  it  is  so  frustrating. 
We  are  also  under  couit  order.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  try  to  im- 


The  only  way  you  can  possibly  make  it  work  and  preseiTe  the  pub- 
lic school  system  as  we  laiow  it,  is  to  get  community  support.  The  great 
detriment  to  this  whole  thing  is  that  money  to  implement  the  court 
order  must  come  out  of  local  funds  and  that  frustrates  the  sam.e  people 
lhat  perhaps  would  be  willing  to  support  if,  if  they  didn't  think  that 
the  court  order  funding  had  to  come  out  of  educational  progr^^.ms. 

To  make  these  court  orders  work,  you  need  a  human  relation  work- 
shop, inservice  training,  and  additional  security.  You  lose  average 
daily  attendance  funds  from  the  State  and  all  of  this. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  implement  the  court  order  without  buying 
additional  buses  or  using  additional  transportation.  The  laws  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  says  you  can't  buy  buses,  so  where  else 
doL^  it  come  from  except  from  educational  funds  which  also  detracts 
from  public  support  of  the  whole  public  school  system. 

We  are  caught  in  this  bind.  In  Florida. we  are  getting  for  the  last 
half  of  the  school  year  50  percent  of  whac  we  got  for  the  first  half,  to 
be  funded  for  the  whole  State  emergency  aid.  The  whole  idea  is  that  we 
are  under  court  order. 

We  have  no  choice.  We  must  get  public  support  for  the  public 
schools  to  make  them  viable  institutions.  The  community  is  becoming 
more  disenchanted  because  the  court  order  funds  are  coming  out  of  ex- 
isting educational  programs  because  there  is  no  other  place  to  get  it. 
Now  may  I  get  a  reaction  to  that?  If  I  am  off  base,  you  tell  me. 
Dr.  Wolfe.  I- could  not  agree  with  you  more.  As  a  m«t.ter  of  fact, 
Dade  County's  superintendent  has  been  with  me  2  days  this  week  and 
we  have  been  sharmg  problems  and  they  are  very  common.  I  think  the 
main  thing  that  we  are  saying  here  is  that  we  thnik  after  several  years 
of  experience  with  this  program  and  of  course  with  others  too,  we  have 
begun  to  develop  methods  thav  are  showing  ^success,  in  improving  the 
achievement  of  children. 
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I  think  this  is  what  our  cominunity  peoi)ie  want  more  than  anything 
else.  We  don't  like  to  see  these  efforts  slowed  down  or  a  reduction  in 
the  positive  things  we  are  doing  because  we  don't  liave  the  funds  to 
move  ahead. 

We  are  hoping  in  this  direction  and  every  other  direction  that  we  can 
manage  to.keep  our  schools  going  and  doing  that  good  positive  bit  of 
educating  that  we  think  we  now  know  how  to  do  in  the  urban  setting 
which  is  very  important  to  the  whole  country. 

Mr,  Lehman.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you  Mr,  Be]]  for  yiMing  to  me.  I  will  try  to  get  back  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Would  you  tell  us  about  tlie  Michigan  testing  program  and  your 
reaction  to  the  use  of  test  data  as  a  measure  of  accountability? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  We  ])ave  not  only  the  Michigan  progi'am,  we  do  our  own 
testing  too.  We  are  interested  in  the  wliole  philosoi^hy  of  moving  ahead 
with  assessment  and  with  accountability.  1  think  it  needs  a  good  deal 
of  study  yet  and  a  good  deal  of  refinement  to  see  that  what  we  do  under 
terms  of  both  tlie  testing  and  the  accountability  based  upon  it,  that  it 
is  helpful  in  furthering  the  educational  process. 

There  has  been  mucli  fear  about  this.  I  think  some  of  the  fear  was 
unfounded  because  we  have  been  able  to  date  to  show  that  we  are  de- 
veloping processes  that  enable  us  to  show  that  we  ai*e  doing  the  job  of 
improving  the  achievejnent,  which  is  w]iat  tliis  is  al]  about. 

Some  of  my  fellows  may  Avant  to  speak  to  it,  IjOU  or  Hei^shel. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  about  what  we  are  saying.  We  see  merit  in  it 
properly  liandled.  We  are  trying  to  alleviate  t]ie  fears  that  many  had 
about  it. 

Certainly  we  have  got  to  have  measui'es  of  the  acliievement.  We  have 
to  do  this  in  order  to  know  whether  tlie  efforts  we  are  making  ai*e  pro- 
ducing what  we  really  want  them  to  produce  in  the  way  of  improved 
education. 

I  don't  think  Ave  can  use  it  just  as  a  jmnitive  force  though. 

Dr.  GoLiGiiTLY.  The  word  accountabi]ity  tliere  has  some  problems.  I 
should  add  that  in  my  spare  time  when  I  am  not  volunteering  for  the 
board  of  education,  I  am  a  professor  at  a  univei*sity.  Tlie  ambiguity  of 
accountability  is  that  you  assume  that  you  can  make  a  teacher  respon- 
sible for  the  child's  education  the  same  way  that  you  make  a  manufac- 
turing concern  responsible  for  an  automobile.  If  you  manufacture  an 
automobile  and  it  has  defects,  you  can  recall  it  and  take  care  of  the 
defects  and  then  you  have  to  find  out  precisely  where  it  was  that  some- 
one did  put  tlie  nut  on  right  or  used  the  wrong  kind  of  bolt  or  you  had 
a  defect  in  workmanship. 

The  automobile  does  not  really  respond  and  is  riot  a  participant  in 
the  process  in  which  it  is  made.  But  my  own  experience  with  my  own 
children  and  the  young  people  that  I  teach  at  the  college  level  is  that 
to  an  amazing  degree  the  child  himself,  the  cliild's  pai'ents,  the  social 
community  from  which  the  child  comes,  the  total  society  in  which  that 
child  lives,  all  of  this  would  be  part  of  how  you  talk  about  account- 
ability. 

So  I  would  lil<e  for  just  the  record  to  have  people  think  occasionally 
that  the  product  of  school  is  not  an  inert  inanimate  thing  in  which  you 
say  to  the  teacher,  "This  child  in  fourth  grade  is  reading  at  3.5  and 
you  have  failed." 
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I  would  ^ay  that  even  at  the  age  of  8  or  9  or  10,  the  child  himself 
has  some  responsibility  for  his  own  learning. 

Dr.  WojjYi':,  One  additional  comment  I  would  like  to  make  to  that, 
Congressman  Bell,  is  that  our  school  system  for  the  past  several  months 
has  said  that  its  No.  1  priority  is  to  nnprove  the  measurable  achieve- 
ment of  the  students  in  our  school  system. 

We  have  taken  this  as  a  major  charge.  We  have  discussed  all  of 
the  i^easons  in  the  urban  settings  why  it  is  hard  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. We  can  think  of  a  lot  of  reasons  for  the  difficulty  over  which 
we  really  don't  have  much  control.  We  have  kind  of  agreed  that 
lacking  that  control,  we  can't  say  we  still  can't  do  the  job. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  deal  of  sincere  belief  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  owe  it  to  these  young  people  to  assume  and  accept  the  responsibility 
ourselves  to  pick  them  up  where  they  are  with  their  myriad  problems 
and  get  on  with  the  job  or  educating  them. 

That  is  what  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves  to  and  we  are 
leased  that  we  have  been  able,  one  way  or  another,  to  turn  around  the 
ecline  in  the  achievement  levels  of  these  youngsters! 

Ours  had  been  declining  in  Detroit  over  the  last  10  years.  We  have 
seen  them  firet  in  spotted  areas  and  noAV  rather  generally  in  the  last  3 
years  begin  to  stop  the  decline,  begin  to  plateau,  and  begin  a  slow 
improvement. 

1  will  not  say  that  we  have  licked  the  problem.  I  won^t  say  yet  that 
we  have  a  firm  trend.  It  is  too  early  to  say.  But  we  are  encouraged  and 
we  kind  of  accept  the  responsibility  that  we  are  the  agency  that  has  to 
get  on  with  the  job  regardless  of  the  myriad  problems  these  young- 
sters bring  to  school.  • 

Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  see  a  very  close  correlation  between  deprivation 
academically  and  deprivation  economically? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  Yes,  we  do;  as  far  as  the  school  is  concerned  to  a  degree 
w^e  have  to  accept  that  and  we  still  say  we  have  to  educate  the  child. 
We  are  trying  to  find  those  techniques  that  let  us  do  it  because  in  the 
long  run  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  hopes  for  them  to  better  their 
situation. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  do  see  a  deprivation  from  the  standpoint  of  educa- 
tion also  in  the  middle  class  or  affluent  groups  too,  do  you  not? 
Dr.  Wolfe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  But  it  is  more  substantial  or  more  apparent? 
Dr.  Wolfe.  There  seems  to  be  a  correlation  with  the  economic  level 
of  the  child. 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  Congressman,  that  is  what  we  think  title  I  is  all 
about,  because  despite  all  of  that  economic  and  educational  depriva- 
tion, we  are  in  a  definitive  way  showing  that  the  deprivation,  socially, 
and  economically,  can  be  overcome  in  an  urban  school  setting. 

In  our  judgment  those  dollars  which  produce  people  and  programs 
and  systems  m  reading  and  mathematics  are  what  really  has  turned 
around  some  of  the  data  we  have  talked  about  today. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  would  agree  with  you.  I  congratulate  you  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  you  have  done.  Would  you  favor  concentrating  75  percent 
of  title  I  funds  on  reading  and  math  ? 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  We  have  concentrated  title  I  funds  largely  in  the 
elementary  schools  as  our  highest  priority,  and  early  chilahood  is  a 
high  priority. 
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With  concentration  in  early  years,  we  focus  on  basic  skills.  We  are 
working  on  new  indi\adualized  programs  and  matliematic  programs. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  other  words  your  answer  to  that  is  that  you  do  con- 
centrate more  on  reading  and  math  than  anything  else. 

Dr.  MoNACBL.  Yes,  we  do. 

Dr.  Wolfe.  May  I  add  a  comment  that  part  of  our  feeling  of  con- 
centration is  that  we  do  better  to  concentrate  the  means  we  liave  in 
those  areas  we  can  best  identify  as  most  profitable  to  do  it  because  we 
just  don-^t  have  the  means  to  do  the  job  we  would  like  to  do  everyAvhere. 

But  some  of  our  studies  do  show  that  we  can  do  tlie  job  wherever 
\Ve  pick  that  child  up,  if  we  can  get  in  there  and  do  it.  Frankly  at  this 
moment  we  are  getting  some  success  out  of  the  bootstrap  operation  in 
our  own  system  of  personal  charge  to  the  teacher  to  do  it. 

But  if  we  can  give  that  teacher  the  better  means  to  do  it  with  and 
the  help,  we  find  they  can  do  a  still  better  job. 

Mr.  Bell.  Would  you  say  that  the  staff  and  teachers  are  the  most 
important  features  of  your  educational  system  insofar  as  doing  the 
most  for  the  children  ? 

Dr.  Wolfe.'  That  is  No.  1.  The  quality  and  dedication  and^the  skill 
of  staff. 

Mr.  Bell.  From  your  perspective  as  school  administrator  in  a  city 
that  receives  numerous  Federal  program  funds,  how  can  Federal  pro- 
grams be  made  easier  to  apply  for  and  also  to  administer? 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  Just  speaking  of  title  I,  illustratively,  we  could  oper- 
ate our  title  I  programs  far  more  effectively,  for  example,  if  we  were 
assured  of  the  full  5-year  funding  period  and  did  not  have  to  reaffirm 
through  application  and  negotiation  with  the  State  each  year  and 
have  several  months  delay  in  what  the  true  allocation  will  be  in  that 
year. 

That  slows  us  down  and  that  slow  down,  although  not  a  great  admdn- 
istrative  problem,  once  it  reaches  the  .school  and  a  program  begins  to 
decline  because  of  imcertainty,  we  do  lose  the  productivity  that  is  built 
into  that  school. 

So  longer  based  fiscal  arrangements  would  be  of  great  help  to  us 
and  probably  the  most  central  problem  we  have  worked  with  since 


Mr.  Bell.  'What  is  the  least  amount  of  advance  knowledge  that  you 


year?  Six  months? 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  I  worked  in  title  I  programs  for  those  years  since 
the  inception  of  ESEA.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  known  then  in  1965 
oyer  at  least  a  2  or  3  year  period  of  time  that  I  could  build  that  pro- 
gram^  hire  the  personnel,  buy  the  material,  and  so  foith,  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  wasn't  going  to  be  uncertain  at  least  for  2  or  3  years. 

We  did  have  the  opportunity,  sir,  in  title  III  several  years  ago.  We 
received  a  large  grant  as  a  demonstration  model  in  the  inner  city  work- 
ing with  four  schools* 

At  that  time  it  was  the  first  time  that  our  school  district  hod  absolute 
assurance  of  3  year  fimding  alnd  those  teachers  and  administrators  in 
those  schools  worked  ivith  much  greater  certainty  and  out  of  that  came 


us  as  a  good  illustration  of  what  happens  when  you  have  the  serenity 
of  knowing  that  the  money  is  there  and  is  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Bell.  In  1965,  of  course,  was  the  start  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  you  had  to  tool  up  for  that  which  is 
understandable. 

How  can  parental  involmneiit  in  the  education  of  their  children 
be  improved  ? 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  I  believe  parental  involvement  today  in  title  I  schools 
is  probably  as  good  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Every  title  I^hcol  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  has  a  parental  involvement  body,  a  council.  It  also  has  a 
regional  council  representing  all  of  the  schools  in  that  region. 

In  a  definitive  way  they  advise  us  as  to  the  contents  of  the  program 
as  they  see  it,  as  it  should  be  in  their  school.  All  of  those  considera- 
tions then  are  acted  upon  by  the  regional  boards  of  education  before 
the  title  I  program,  in  this  case,  is  developed.  What  I  am  trying  to  s»y 
is  there  is  vivid  and  real  interaction  in  our  [title  I  school  community. 

I  don't  think  it  could  be  improved  upon  and  sometimes  it  scares  us 
because  it  does  delay  us  somewhat. 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  aspect  und  certainly 
it  is  a  great  problem  in  urban  education  because  in  a  big  city  it  is 
harder  to  get  the  community  reaction  that  you  can  get  m  the  small 
community  or  town.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Detroit  public  school 
system  is  the  only  major  city  system  in  the  country  that  is  really  and 
truly  politically  decentralized  and  the  decentralization  of  Detroit 
really  means  instead  of  having  one  school  system,  we  have  eight  or 
possibly  nine  separate  school  systems,  eight  of  tliem  with  their  own 
elected  boards. 

They  have  out  in  those  regions  considerable  latitude  in  their  class 
working  with  the  Federal  programs  as  well  as  the  regular  school  pro- 
grams and  this  allows  them  to  have  a  much  greater  community  involve- 
ment and  we  are  very  aware  of  that  community  involvement.  I  think 
thalt  is  part  of  the  answer  to  getting  parental  involvement,  community 
involvement  in  the  schools  of  the  big  cities. 

Dr.  GoLiGHTLY.  Congressman,  one  of  the  problems  about  involve- 
ment there  is  that  it  gives — or  one  of  the  advantages  of  involvement 
is  that  lit  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  educational  nrocess 
through  the  adult  yeai*s.  There  is  an  amazing  lack  of  understanding  in 
a  large  jpart  of  our  cities  that  ours  is  a  representative  democracy.  Very 
often  our  citizens  feel  that  democracy  is  always  direct,  of  the  town 
meeting  sort.  Therefore,  we  would  have  and  we  do  have  continual 
confusion  in  a  big  city. 

But  what  we  are  able  to  do  in  our  programs  by  having  the  parental 
advisory  body  is  to  let  it  be  known  that  this  is  the  representative  body 
for  parents  at  the  school  and  then  we  go  to  the  regional  level  and  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  a  representative  body  and.  w^e  get  to  the  regional 
board  and  th^s  is  a  representative  body  and  then  we  get  to  the  central 
board  of  education  and  our  central  board  of  education  has  13  members, 
one  each  from  eight  of  the  regions  and  in  the  regions  there  are^iive 
members  there  and  the  person  who  is  the  chairman  of  that  re^on  goes 
to  the  central  board,  so  there  are  eight  from  each  of  those  regions  plus 
five  elected  at  large. 

Then  we  are  the  representative  body  and  we  feel  that  through  this 
participation  we  are  getting  over  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
an  orderly  democratic  society  that  it  is  a  representative  democracy 
rather  than  a  direct  democracy  and  that  you  cannot  really  have  par- 
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ticipation  in  a  city  like  Detroit  where  there  were  in  the  1970  census 
1,513,601  people.  You  cannot  run  a  school  system  at  a  town  meeting 
level  where  half  of  that  1,513,601  citizens  would  say  this  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  your  title  I  money. 

So  we  feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  participation.  Dr.  Monacel 
gets  upset  about  parental  participation,  but  I  look  at  them  as  voters 
who  will  be  there  the  next  time  we  have  a  school  board  election. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  can  tlie  misuse  in  many  of  the  areas  of  title  I  funds 
be  prevented? 

Dr.  Monacel.  If  we  start  with  integrity,  I  think  we  would  have  the 
chief  source  of  preventing  misuse  of  Federal  funds.  Mechanically  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  State  department  of  education  does  have 
staff  assigned  to  work  with  me  and  with  Mr.  Fort  and  with  others  and 
to,  in  fact,  monitor,  after  signing  off,  our  program  desi^is.  In  fact, 
in  a  regularized  way  they  do  monitor  our  programs  partially  for  the 
quality  of  the  programs  and  to  be  sure,  we  are  well  within  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  law. 

..  It  is  a  difficult  question,  I  believe,  for  Detroiters  to  answer.  Even 
though  we  have  endured  several  audit  exceptions,  we  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  not  misusing  title  I  funds.  The  audit  exceptions  we  have  had 
were  on  technicalities  such  as  factors  of  direct  and  indirect  cost  factors; 
to  the  school  district. 

Mr.  Bkll.  What  are  the  common  elements  of  good  title  I  programs? 
You  mentioned  the  teaching  element  and  the  staff  factor  which  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  elements. 

Dr.  Monacel.  Part  of  the  data  that  you  have  received  indicates  the 
growth  and  we  are  very  proud  of  that  growth  as  we  have  stated  earlier. 
To  pinpoint  precisely  what  are  the  exact  mechanisms  that  make  for  a 
success  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  Wliat  we  apparently  have  found 
are  several  things. 

More  people  m  the  school,  particularly  in  a  title  1  school,  more  pro- 
fessional staff  people.  We  havo  invented  new  staff  roles  such  as  read- 
ing specialists  and  school  social  workere  assigned  to  the  title  I  kids 
and  their  families. 

^  In  addition  to  that^  the  influx  of  material  that  is  tlirough  title  I 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  build  a  systematic  approach  in  reading 
throughout  the  school,  individualizing  because  you  have  a  lower  class 
size  and  at  the  same  time  systematizing  what  you  are  doing  and  using 
those  factors  that  I  believe  Superintendent  Porter  mentioned  the 
other  day,  emphasizing  the  design  of  performance  objectives,  finding 
devices  whereby  those  performance  objectives  can  be  measured,  and 
using  standardized  tests  such  as  Michigan  assessment  or  our  test  to 
test  the  basic  skills  only  as  a  tool  for  the  teacher  of  the  child,  to  use  cri- 
teria reference  tests  so  that  any  given  point  in  that  child  day  or  week 
or  month  the  teacher  knows  wnere  the  child  i$  and  can  plan  and  pre- 
pare materials  for  the  child. 

So  people,  materials,  and  systems  seem  to  be  the  basic  ingredients 
that  we  have  found  to  be  the  cause  of  much  of  our  success. 

Dr.  GoLiGHTLY.  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  also  found  is  the 
matter  of  attitudes.  If  you  have  not  only  people  and  material,  but  if 
you  have  people  who  simply  respect  the  children,  you  don't  have  to 
like  them,  you  don't  have  to  love  them,  you  simply  respect  them  as 
human  beings  or  as  potential  human  beings  or  adults;  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  don't  really  become  human  until  about  18  to  24,  if 
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then,  and  that  this  is  ci'ucial,  and  this  becomes  possible  when  you  are 
able  to  put  more  money  into  the  school  situation  so  that  the  principal 
or  tlie  teacher  is  not  completely  harried. 

My  o\yn  children  go  to  schools  where  they  have  38  to  42  kids  in  a 
classroom  because  this  is  supposedly  a  better  income  neighborhood  and 
yet  many  of  the  children  in  that  same  school  need  help  because  they  are 
victims  of  having  moved  into  a  better  income  neighborhood  because 
there  was  better  opportunity  f  oi-  the  pai-ent-s,  you  see. 

Mr.  Bell.  Could  you  tell  us  at  what  grade  level  and  at  what  age  level 
you  think  title  I  funds  are  the  mos\  beneficial  ? 

Dr.  GoLiGHTLY.  Since  we  concentrate  in  the  elementary  schools,  I 
think  that  the  emphasis  on  the  basic  skills  at  the  reading  level  and  the 
writing  level  and  the  math  level,  I  think  this  is  crucial 

Mr:  Bkll.  First  through  fourth  grades  ? 

Dr.  GoLiGHTLY.  I  would  say  first  through  seventh  grade.  We  get 
people  in  univei*sities  who  come  in  there  reading  at  the  seventh  grade 
level,  so  I  would  say  you  need  to  push  it  up  through  the  eighth  grade. 
I  think  reading  is  crucial.  You  can't  put  all  of  ediication  on  the  level 
of  reading  any  more  than  you  can  on  math.  Some  of  our  schools  in 
Detroit  show  an  interesting  correlation.  Where  we  have  had  a  special 
program  in  teaching  sixth  grade  mathematics  the  children  tend  to 
read  better.  It  may  be  they  read  bettei*  because  they  have  had  success 
with  mathematics  and  a  pupil  who  reads  better  in  reading  will  read 
better  in  math. 

In  a  situation  like  that  everybody  pronts  and  the  child  profits,  too. 
Mr.  Bell.  Do  you  favor  attempts  to  individualize  the  programs  of 
remediation? 

Dr.  MoNACEL.  I  think  pjhilosophic-ally  and  pragmatically  in  Detroit 
4  or  5  or  6  years  ago  we  tried  to  move  away  from  remediation,  which  is 
sometimes  a  self-defeating  thing.  I  think  we  want  our  regular  school 
program  to  be  so  strong  that  we  have  little  need  for  remediation  except 
in  unusual  instances. 

In  the  early  days  of  OEO  our  school  district  enjoyed  some  program- 
ing where  the  programing  had  to  be  after  school  and  we  found  that 
when  you  work  with  children  after  school,  most  of  that  work  became 
remedial  work  and  was  generallv  unsuccessful.  We  found  much  more 
success  in  strengthening  the  regular  program* 

Mr.  Wolfe.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Bell,  I  would  not  want  to  be  too  optimistic 
that  we  can  do  with  remediation  in  a  city  such  as  Detroit  because  we 
have  an  exceedingly  high  transiency  rate  in  our  school.  We  pick  up  a 
great  many  diiidren  at  all  grade  levels  who  have  not  been  our  charges 
until  that  time.  Part  of  what  I  wos  mentioning  earlier  is  our  attempt 
to  improve  the  education  of  these  children  as  it  will  pick  everyone  up 
where  we  get  him  and  we  ^vill  trjr  to  bring  him  up  to  grade  level  and 
this  infers  a  good  deal  of  remediation  all  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Beill.  Do  you  favor  placing  more  responsibility  and  freedom  in 
the  hands  of  local  districts  as  opposed  to  iState  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment? .jf^^ 

Dr.  Wolfe.  My  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Bell.  Of  course,  that  is  the  direction  in  which. the  administra- 
tion is  moving. 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  think  part  of  my  answer  to  several  of  your  recent 
questions  

Mr.  Bell.  You  don't  have  to  go  back  on  it.  That  lo  all  right. 
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Dr.  Wolfe.  I  won't  go  back  on  it,  I  think  several  of  thft  questions  you 
have  had  relate  to  something  of  wliicli  I  am  rather  proud.  We  have  a 
department,  a  division  that  works  on  our  special  projects  and  they  are 
broader  tlian  title  I,  but  that  is  a  major  part  of  it.  Through  their  efforts 
and  expertise  and  experience  over  the  past  several  years  I  think  we 
have  developed  a  way  of  M^orking  witli  our  separate  regions,  our  oom- 
muniti^,  in  getting  real  inwlvement  from  the  community  and  the 
region,  but  at  the  same  time  centrally  keeping  that  expertise  that  lets 
us  wa.tch  those  progi'ams  so  that  they  don^  go  astray  or  that  there  isn't 
the  opportunity  for  irregularity  that  you  commented  on  earlier. 

It  IS  a  very  sensitive  balance  betvi^een  how  you  control  the  programs 
centralh^  uid  at  the  same  time  permit  real  community  and  regional 
input.  I  would  certainly  not  say  we  have  licked  all  of  those  problems, 
but  we  are  sensitive  to  tnem  and  the  ^entlemsn  who  are  here  today  from 
the  division  have  a  great  deal  of  know-how  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bell.  This  next  quesftion  is  coming  up  in  a  number  of  States. 
What  role  do  you  feel  the  States  should  play  in  providing  for  educa- 
tion of  children  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged  ? 

Dr.  Wolfe.  I  think  we  have  to  do  all  we  can  to  educate  every  child, 
whether  he  is  disadvantaged  or  not,  and  in  man^  ways  we  don't  always 
know  just  what  educational  disadvantageness  is,  but  I  think  it  is  real 
and  we  have  a  general  consensus  of  what  Ave  mean  by  that  term  itself. 

I  think  the  State  has  to  pick  up  the  challenge  here  to  educate  the  dis- 
advantaged and  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  record  of  trj'ing  to  do 
that  in  our  urban  centers  where  frankly  we  perhaps  pick  up  more  than 
our  share  of  those  who  are  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Bell.  jDo  you  waiit  to  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Monacel? 

Dr.  Monacel.  In  one  direction  Michigan  is  one  of  tlie  few  States  that 
has  designed  programs  for  tlie  disadvantaged  imder  the  State  aid  act, 
under  the  so-called  chapter  III  program,  Avhich  provides  $11.5  million 
which  goes  into  programs  in  title  I  schools  and  in  some  instances  non- 
title  I  schools  in  that  those  kids  are  identified  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
Michigan  assessment  test  and  are  not  identified  through  the  mechanism 
of  title  I. 

That  kind  of  help  fi^m  the  State,  I  thinkj  is  tfbligatoiy  and  I  am. 
proud  that  our  State  is  engaged  in  this  kind  of  effort.  If  we  are  speak- 
ing about  the  general  cost  of  educating  children,  I  think  we  all  agree 
here  that  through  lawsuits  across  the  country,  including  the  State  of 
Michigan,  that  there  is  inequity  in  the  distribution  of  funds  within  our 
State  certainly  based  on  a  differentiated  property  tax,  based  on  many, 
many  factors  that  produce  hy  accident  of  birth  lesser  chances  for  a 
quality  education  for  many  children  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Bell.  You  are  speaking  of  court  decisions  relative  to  those  in 
Texas  and  California.  This^  is  going  to  be  a  handicap.  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  is,  but  I  think  a  large  part  is  greater  Dtate  participa- 
tion and  greater  Federal  participation. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You  liave  certainly  been  very,  very  informa- 
tive and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  success  you  have  had  in  this  field.  We 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  our  part  in  helping  you  continue  your  great 
success. 

Thank  you  for  a  great  job,  gentlemen. 
.  Dr.  Wolfe.  Thank  you  for  having  us  hsire. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Winford  Miller,  administrator,  Mip.rant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who  will  be  ac- 
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companied  by  Dr.  Leo  Lopez,  Dr.  Dale  Hilburn,  Mr.  Vincent  Serrano, 
Mr.  Jesse  Soriano,  Mr.  Emmett  Spurlock,  and  Mr.  James  O.  Click. 

Can  you  all  get  at  the  table,  gentlemen  'i  If  you  can,  I  will  appreciate 
it  and  tiien  we  can  ask  you  these  questions  with  some  degree  of  together- 
ness. . 

Are  there  some  other  people  that  you  brought  with  you  who  could  sit 
in  the  chairs  right  behind  you?  I  want  to  state  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, William  F.  Ford  from  Michigan,  that  he  ^^'ants  very  much  to 
participate  in  this  discussion  with  you  and  he  is  going  to  try  to  get 
back  here.  He  is  in  a  caucus  and  lie  will  be  here  ai:-  soon  as  he  can. 

I  understand  you  have  some  prepared  statements.  Your  prepared 
statements  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  poin"^^. 

[Statements  referred  to  follow :]  . 

Testimony  of  Leo  R,  Lopez,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Community  Services  and  Migrant 
Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education 

My  name  is  Leo  Lopez.  1  am  California  State  Director  for  Migrant  Children, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  their  be- 
half. With  me  are  migrant  education  administrators  from  seventeen  states,  each 
of  whom  has  come  to  your  hearing  this  morning  to  speak  on  H.R.  69  by  Mr. 
Perkins. 

Because  of  limited  time,  however,  only  six- of  us  will  offer  testimony. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  support  and  passage  of  H.R.  69.  It  is  the  only  pro- 
posal before  the  93rd  Congress  that  can  save  and  maintain  compensatory  educa- 
tion for  migrant  children  in  48  of  this  nation's  50  states.  There  is  no  need  to 
mince  words.  This  committee  and  the '93rd  Congress  are  faced  with  two  alterna- 
tives: 

(1)  You  can,  by  passage  of  H.R.  69,  guarantee  the  survival  of  a  migrant- 
children  program  which  is  one  of  our  country's  most  significant  educational 
and  socially  responsive  achievements ;  or . . 

(2)  This  committee,  by  failure  to  report  out  H.R.  69,  can  extinguish  the 
brightest  hope  these  children  will  ever  have  to  escape  from  stoop  labor  to  a 
better  life. 

To  those  of  us  who  work  with  migratory  children,  there  is  not  a  shred  of  over- 
simplification in  that  choice. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  President's  budget  message  to  Congress  pro- 
vides a  tliird  alternative  for  sustaining  the  future  prospects  of  migrant  children : 
his  proposal  for  revenue  sharing  and  adjustments  of  categorical  programs.  But 
we  would  urge  the  members  of  thici  commHtee  not  to  be  misled  by  the  myth  of 
voluntary  compliance :  that  is,  local  districts  willingly — let  alone  wisely — develop- 
ing and  implementing  programs  from  block  grant  moneys. 

Those  of  us  who  have  struggled  to  make  migrant  education  a  reality — and  to 
keep  it  alive  in  the  face  of  apathy,  and  even  hostility — know  from  sad  experience 
that  consigning  funds  to  local  districts  under  revenue  sharing  means,  inescap- 
ably, sacrificing  an  eflacient,  coordinated  system  of  proven  value  to  the  piecemeal 
destruction  inherent  in  a  splintered  program. 

To  us,  revenue  sharing  relegates  an  incontestable  national  priority — the  proper 
education  of  migratory  children— to  the  whim  of  a  local  superintendent  who 
may  be  hostile  to  the  program.  Or  he  may  gfve  it  a  low  priority,  spending  p  frac- 
tion of  the  entitlement  for  window  dressing  and  diverting  the  remainder  to  some- 
thing that  better  suits  his  fancy. 

Block  grants  would  mean  abandoning  a  systematic,  scientific  method  of  deter- 
mining impacted  districts — as  well  as  monitoring  migrant  flow— and  substituting, 
in  its  place,  open-handed  disbursements  to  virtually  anybody  and  every- 
body who  claimed  a  migrant  population.  Even  assuming — in  a  torrent  of  op- 
timism— that  local  districts  had  the  inclination  and  the  expertise  to  do  the  job, 
revenue  sharing  would  still  leave  the  future  of  migrant  children  to  a  fiscal  policy 
closer  to  geographic  roulette,  or  pin-the-tall  on  the  donkey,  than  to  duty  of  care 
for  a  human  resource.. 

Historically,  federal  funis  are  appropriated  for  specific  purposes,  and  this 
has  been  a  wise  decision.  You  amended  Title  I  of  ESEA,  89-750  out  of  awareness 
and  conviction  that  certain  children  would  derive  only  minimal  benefits  from 
ESEA  Title  I  as  it  was  originally  conceived. 
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states  have  not  assumed  responsibility  for  compensatory  education  in  the  past, 
and  there  is  scant  assurance  that  anything  short  of  categorical  federal  funding 
will  dispatch  necessary  financial  resources  to  the  proper  school  district  at  the 
proper  time. 

Let  us  examine,  briefly,  the  theme  of  the  president's  budget  message  at  it 
relates  to  revenue  sharing.  The  FY-1974  federal  budget  for  education  is  reputed 
to  assess  national  priorities  and  strengthen  those  that  produce  real  results. 
Authority  is  to  be  decentralized  and  decision-making  given  to  states  and  local 
governoients,  by  means  of  revenue  sharing. 

Sucli  a  policy  is  not  only  destructive  of  hard-won  gains,  but  fiscally  ban'Tupt. 

Consider  the  problem  of  voluntary  compliance  by  states  and  local  districts. 
In  California,  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  migrant  program,  only  4*^-^  of 
migratory  children  w^ere  being  served  by  local  educational  agencies.  Today, 
in  contrast,  more  than  65%  of  these  children  are*  now  receiving  attention. 
In  addition  to  academic  help,  they  are  getting  medical,  nutritional  and  cultural 
services  previously  denied  them. 

Passage  of  H.R.  69  can  keep  us  operating  at  least  at  that  level.  Revenue 
sharing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  mean  a  decline  both  in  quality  of  programs 
and  services  to  migrant  children.  We  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
maintain  categorical  aid  programs,  and  reject  the  sham  and  pretense  of  block 
grants. 

Revenue  sharing  will  not  simply  transfer  stewardship  of  migrant  programs 
to  willing,  capable  new  hands.  If  the  administration  holds  to  such  a  belief,  it 
is  totally  innocent  of  any  contact  with  the  hard  truths  of  historical  indifference 
to  these  children  in  all  too  many  local  districts.  I  have  attached  as  Annex  "A" 
to  this  testimony  an  extract  from  an  objective  survey  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  which  indicates  the  nature  of  that  apathy. 

Migrant  education  must  be  a  state-coordinated  effort.  Only  if  leadership  is 
provided  through  a  single  office  can  there  be  the  certainty  that  education  will 
be  continuous,  and  of  consistent  quality,  as  migrant  children  move  from  district 
to  district  and  county  to  county. 

The  same  is  true  of  interstate  migrant  flow,  which  will  be  discussed  by  a  later 
witness.  . 

The  California  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children  has  been  care- 
fully structured  to  deal  with  the  migrant  stream.  We  have  divided  the  state  into 
six  regions,  based  on  migrant  impaction.  Each  region  roughly  approximates 
one  agricultural  area.  In  each  of  these  regions  we  have  selected  one  county 
superintendent  to  act  as  the  "agent"  for  migrant  education  in  that  region,  and 
to  administer  the  program.  He  employs  a  regional  migrant  director,  coordinators 
and  other  staff. 

I  feel  that  the  California  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children  is  an 
exemplary  program,  one  which  has  demonstrated  quantifiable  gains  in  achieve- 
ment, le<l  to  increasing  numbers  graduating  from  high  school,  and  thus  has 
provided  hope  for  migrant  faniilies  that  their  children  can  make  a  higher  ascent 
culturally  and  economically  than  they  previously  had  even  dreamiid  of. 

Given  the  limitations  of  time,  I  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  a  justification  of 
that  statement.  Instead,  I  have  attached  several  annexes  to  copies  of  this  testi- 
mony in  order  to  provide  documentation  of  our  program,  which  you  can  examine 
at  your  convenience.^ 

No  program  under  block  grants  to  local  districts  can  match  the  scope  of  a 
statewide  coordinated  effort  because  they  have  neither  the  human  nor  financial 
resources  to  do  so. 

Migrant  children's  programs  are  already  underfunded.  The  reason  for  -the 
deficiency  in  appropriation  is  the  result  of  an  erroneous  basis  for  determining 
state  entitlement.  Educational  agencies  at  the  state  level  receive  migrant  funds 
based  upon  Department  of  Labor  statistics,  which  indicate  that  161,000  children 
requi  re  the  program. 

Actually,  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  in  Little  Rock  shows 
that  figure  to  be  far  short  of  the  mark.  According  to  their  records,  some  380,000 
students  are  now  being  served  by  programs  throughout  the  country.  We  are 
thus  funded  at  a  level  of  less  than  half  an  equitable  entitlement. 

In  California,  we  are  able  to  serve  only  about  50%  of  the  children  who  need 
the  program:  some  40,000  Of  the  80,000  w^e  can  identify  in  impacted  districts. 
We  presently  have  programs  operating  in  224  school  districts,  out  of  a  total 


1  Annex  B,  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  California  Plan ;  annex  C,  Overview  of  the 
Program. 
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of  900,  but  we  are  still  acutely  in  need  of  an  additional  $1.4  inillion  appropriation 
because  of  increasing  numbers  of  migrant  children/ 

Bearing  in  mind  cliat  we  do  not  now  have  sufficient  funds  to  iraplement  an  idea 
program  for  224  districts,  what  sense  does  it  make  to  withdraw  categorical  aid 
funding  from  highly  selective  target  districts,  and  scattershot  what  little  we 
have  among  an  additional  67'j  districts?  This  will  mean  squandering  upwards 
of  (iO%  of  an  already  meager  resource  now  concentrated  on  priority  districts 
To  my  mind,  that  is  fiscal  waste  and  a  careless  insult  to  the  educational  and 
social  well-being  of  this  nation. 

1  have  heard  from  any  of  my  colleagues  in  migrant  education,  and  they  un- 
reservedly share  that  view.  1  have  many  letters  from  them,  which  I  will  not 
read  here,  but  which  are  annexed  to  copies  of  this  testimony/ 

finally,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members,  in  urging  your  favorable  consideration 
of  H.K.  09,  1  should  like  to  submit  suggestions  foi  amendments  which  will 
make  this  excellent  measure  even  more  responsive  to  current  conditions: 

(1)  A  new  formula  should  be  established  based  upon  the  actual  count  of 
children  as  they  are  identified  throughout  the  nation  and  registered  in  the 
national  migrant  record  transfer  system.  Moreover,  this  should  inciude  children 
of  Puerto  Rican  parents  who  are  migratory  workers, 

(2J  There  should  be  a  full  appropriation  of  funds,  for  all  Title  I  programs. 
Presently,  for  example,  an  Indian  child  is,  in  reality,  competing  for  funds  with 
a  migrant  or  ghetto  ciiild  for  tlie  limited  monies  available. 

(3)  The  funding  program  for  migrant  children  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  needs  of  the  5-year  migrant  child  currently  autliorized  by  legislation. 
Current  appropriations  are  for  children  who  follow  the  crops  on  an  annual 
or  more  frequent  basis.  No  funding  is  available  for  children  whose  parents  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  a  community  where  they  have  worked,  even  if  they 
are  still  seasonally  emploj^ed  in  agriculture. 

(4)  Legislation  should  be  adopter  to  provide  a  compatible  and  expanded 
definition  of  who  is  a  migrant  child.  Definitions  used  by  different  agencies  are 
Incon.  istent,  and  interagency  cooperation  is  thus  hindered  (e.g.  Department  of 
Labor). 

(5)  Legislation  should  be  adopted  to  authorize  the  expansion  of  the  migrant 
program  to  meet  family  unit  needs.  This  would  better  serve  the  special  educa- 
tional, health  or  welfare  needd  of  the  child. 

(6)  Extensive  pre  and  inservice  training  for  development  of  migrant  educa- 
tion staff  should  be  authorized.  There  is  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel 

(7)  There  should  be  a  clear  declaration  of  legislative  intent  that  migrant 
education,  by  reason  of  the  migrant  stream,  is  conducted  in  school  districts 
which  a  re.  realistically  more  a  part  of  the  nation  than  a  state  or  local  entity.  And, 
further,  that  this  national  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  a  national  records 
system  for  national  information  sharing. 

(8}  There  should  be  some  greater  flexibility  of  federal  registers  or  subse- 
quent audits  so  that  schools  providing  education  for  migrant  children  can 
be  more  innovative  without  penalty.  This  is  a  complicated  situation  which 
is  discussed  in  detail  in  Annex  "G"  to  this  testimonj^ — as  are  other  recommenda- 
tions. 

(9)  Lastly,  unused  Tunds  returned  to  the  federal  government  should  be 
authorized  for  reallocatio'i  to  the  states  where  funds  are  insuflScient  for  ex- 
isting needs. 

In  summary,  then,  it  is  imperative  that  funding  be  continued  for  migrant 
education.  These  must  be  categorical  r^onies^  safe  from  capricious  diversion  to 
less  crucial  efforts.  Migrant  children  are  becoming  better  achievers*  More  and 
more  of  them  now  enter  and  finish  high  school.  But  the  change  has  only  begun. 

Only  through  education  can  these  youngsters  be  provided  free  and  rational 
choices  for  the  future.  And  only  you  can  p:'07ide  a  safeguard  system  of  fund- 
ing for  tlie  million  migrant  children  who  deserve  a  better  chance  in  life*  H.H- 
69  will  give  it  to  them. 

Thank  you. 


^  Annex  B,  Justification  for  Increased  Appropriation  for  California. 
^  Annex  F,  Letters  from  Migrant  Directors. 
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ANNEX  A 

Extract  Genebal  Services  Heport  cn  Ker^  County^ 

NONPABTICIPATIO'  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

In  California,  school  districts  are  eligible  to  participate  in  migrant  education 
programs  if  migrant  children  constitute  over  4  percent  of  their  enrollments. 
Enrollment  records  of  10  nonparticipating  school  districts  showed  that  during 
the  19C9-70  school  year,  in  six  districts  migrant  children  exceed  the  required 
4  percent  and  were  sometimes  as  high  as  17  percent  of  the  school's  average 
daily  attendance.  During  the  school  year,  these  school  districts  could  have 
used  $131,000  migrant  education  funds  but  returned  them. 

Officials  of  the  six  school  districts  said  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  migrant 
education  program  or  of  the  number  of  migrant  children  enrolled  in  their  schools 
or  that  too  much  time  and  paperwork  was  involved.  Three  of  these  districts 
planned  to  join  the  program  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

ANNEX  E 

Goals  and  Objectives  for  the  California  plan  for  the  Education  of  IMiqrant 

Children 

GOALS  for  migrant  STUDENTS 

Goal  (1) :  To  develop  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  listening  in  English  and 
their  dominant  language. 

Objectives,— (a)  At  each  grade  level,  migrant  children  whose  dominant 
language  is  not  English,  will  demonstrate  a  facility  in  their  dominant  language 
comparable  to  his  grade  level, 

ih)  Migrant  children  whose  dominant  language  is  not  English  will  demon- 
strate ability  to  listen,  speak,  read,  and  write  English  at  minimal  level  in  a  class 
which  is  taught  in  English, 

(c)  Migrant  children  whose  dominant  language  is  English  will  demonstrate 
ability  to  listen,  speak,  read,  and  write  at  a  comparable  level  to  resident 
children. 

(d)  After  twenty  months  enrollment  in  California  schouis,  migrant  children 
whose  dominant  language  is  not  English  will  demonstrate  ability  to  listen,  speak, 
read,  and  write  English  comparable  to  resident  children- 
Goal  (2) :  To  gain  a  general  education. 

Objective.— mgmut  children  will  demonstrate  achievement  in  ail  subject  mat- 
ter required  to  he  taught  in  the  schools  of  California  at  their  respective  grade 
levels  comparable  to  that  of  resident  children. 

Goal  (3)  :  To  develop  a  desire  for  learning  now  and  in  tiie  future. 

Objectives,— .(a)  Migrant  children  will  demonstrate  the  same  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  learning  as  resident  children  by  continuing  their  formal  education  in 
the  same  proportions, 

(&)  Attendance  rate  for  migrant  children  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  resi- 
dent children. 

Goal  (4)  :  To  develop  a  good  self-image  and  a  feeling  of  self-worth. 

Objectives,'— (a)  Migrant  children  will  evidence  acceptance  and  participation 
equal  to  resident  students  as  measured  by  the  results  of  a  sociogram. 

(6)  Migrant  children  will  demonstrate  a  positive  self  image  and  a  feeling  of 
self  worth  as  measured  by  perception  survey  responses  by  migrant  parents. 

Goal  (5)  :  To  develop  skills  to  enter  specific  fields  of  work,  be  prepared  for 
bener  jobs,  and  gain  information  needed  to  make  job  selections. 

Objectives,— (a)  All  migrant  cliildren  when  exiting  high  school  will  have 
alternative  marketable  skills  as  measured  by  the  criteria  established  by  the 
California  Career  Education  Task  Force. 

(&)  iMigrant  children  will  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  vocational  and  occu- 
pational OMwrtunities  available  to  them,  thus  enabling  them  to  select  from  a 
broad  list  of  career  opportunities. 

\?^^  ^^^^  ^  respect  and  get  along  with  people  who  think,  dress,  and 
act  differently. 


iReporf  to  the  Congress,  Impact  of  Federal  Programs  to  Improve  the  LIvlnir  Conditions 
of  Migrant  anci  Other  Seasonnl  Farmworkers,  February  6. 19737  -^^iving  t^onaiuons 
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O&jeceive.— Migrant  children  will  participate  in  programs  at  all  levels  de- 
signed to  improve  abilities  to  get  along  with  people  wlio  think,  dress  and  act 
ditiereutly  as  measured  by  participation  in  co-<curricula  activities. 

Goal  (7)  :  To  learn  to  respect  and  get  along  with  people  with  whom  they  work 
and  live. 

Objectives.-^ (a)  Migrant  children  will  assume  responsibilities  In  the  home 
appropriate  to  their  age  level,  as  determined  by  a  parent  survey. 

(&)  Migrant  children  will  participate  in  organizational  development  team 
building  at  levels  appropriate  to  tlie  age  and  maturity.  Measurement  will  be  by 
questionnaire  and  outside  audit  using  scaling  techniques. 

Goal  (8)  :  To  develop  an  awareness  of  civic. rights  and  responsibilities. 

Ohjecttve.-^Uismnt  children  will  know  th-ir  civil  riglics  and  civic  responsi- 
bilities appropriate  to  their  grade  level.  cominoi 

Goal  (y)  :  To  l<?arn  how  to  examine  and  use  information. 

02)jec*ii;e.--Migraiit  children  will  learn  how  to  examine  and  use  hiformation 
fn „  !  J  taught  skilh^  of  observation  and  perception  in  their  continually  expand- 
observation™^^       measured  by  growth  in  academic  achievement  or  teacher 

t^MhliVZ^o^Vtl^rl^  "^'"^''^  property,  resources,  and 

r,v£.H!oi*"''-^'T^i^'^°'  Children  shall  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  consumer 
Sm.n;"„n^^  ?^,T"^^''""°'  P'^^^'^y-  resources.  Interest  Zte! 

MIGRANT  PROOEAM  GOALS 

migrait^Jhildren^''"'^^^  inservice  for  all  personnel  Involved  in  the  education  of 

«„£*/if' Migrant  educaUon,  in  cooperation  witli  school  districts  shall 
provide  an  ongoing  comprehensive  inservice  program  for  all  personneMnvolv^ 
in  the  education  of  migrant  children.  At  least  one  inservice  program  shal  Te 
conducted  in  each  school  district  serving  migrant  children  P'^oe^am  snail  be 
T  personnel  serving  migrant  children  shall  receive  inservice  tralnlnc- 

Sranf  chlldTn  th?'?^^,a^"\'^  '^""""'^  awarene^Lw  'tftaclud  "  t'^e 
d^Snttn^uiytoVcra"  '^'^^  -''^^  ^"'''^ 

children^^^    ^°  ^^""'^^  educational  services  for  "exceptional"  migrant 

Objectives— (a)  Migrant  education  shall  provide  billnKual/bleulturfll  ™r 
s^s.*'''*''  districts  in  the  identification  of  Spllo^r 'migrant 

(6)  Migrant  education  shall  assist  In  placing  identified  "exeenHnnni"  mj».™r,*. 

mm^mmm 

spe^c1a1n?2,soT„^CtsrenT"  ^™"^^  ^"'^  are  ^v^deWS  the 
^^A^eS^^J^^^-  ^iistricts  to  identify 
so^^l^^Si^SZJ^!,^^^^^  -^^^^-n  receive  pupil  per- 

JoaM4)^To  establish  priorities  for  the  allocatton  of  migrant  education  funds. 

prospective  employee  will  work        ^  ^  migrants  moat  prevalent  In  the  area  the 

(6)  Blcultural :  able  to  function  comfortably  In  two  cultures. 
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0&;ectoe.— Each  region  shall  establish  priorities  for  the  allocation  of  migrant 
education  funds  through  a  needs  assessment  involving  migrant  parents,  students, 
staff,  school  personnel,  and  migrant  advisory  committees. 

Goal  (5)  :  To  insure  the  delivery  of  the  necessary  health  services  and  system 
to  the  migrant  students. 

01)j€CtiV€8.—(a)  Migrant  education  will  insure  the  delivery  of  neces.sary  health 
services  and  systems  to  migrant  children. 

(6)  Migrant  education  will  assist  in  mobilizing  all  resources  to  provide  food 
services,  including  a  breakfast  program,  for  all  migrant  children  in  schools. 

(0)  Migrant  education  will  assist  in  mobilizing  community  resources  to  pro- 
vide dental  and  health  services  for  all  migrant  children  in  schools. 

(d)  Migrant  education  will  provide  to  parents  of  migrant  children  informa- 
tion regarding  agencies  providing  health,  food,  and  welfare  services. 

(e)  Migrant  education  will  provide  for  parents  of  migrant  children  education 
in  such  areas  as  nutrition,  dental  care,  and  health. 

(/)  Migrant  education  will  meet  those  health  needs  which  interfere  with 
children's  learning  which  are  not  met  through  any  other  source. 

Goal  (6)  :  To  provide  for  migrant  parent  involvement  in  cooperation  with 
school  districts  serving  migrant  students. 

O^/ecitve.— Migrant  education  will  assure  that  migrant  parents  are  involved 
in  the  planning,  implementation,  and  e^  iluation  of  educational  programs  for 
their  children. 

Goal  (7)  :  To  provide  for  bilingualAicultural  instructional  aides  (tutors)  for 
individualized  instruction  of  migrant  students. 

Objectives. — (a)  Migrant  education  will  assure  that  all  migrant  children  ' 
who  need  help  receive  tutorial  services. 

(&)  Migrant  education  will  recruit,  employ,  and  train  (or  assist  districts  to 
do  so)  bilingual/bicultural  ^  persons  to  tutor  migrant  children. 

Goal  (8)  :  To  provide  bilingual/bicultural  teachers  to  migrant-funded  teach- 
ing positions. 

Objectives. — (a)  Migrant  education  will  employ  bilinguil/biculturaP  teach- 
ers and  resource  teachers. 

(&)  The  Bureau  of  Community  Services  and  Migrant  Education  will  maintain 
active  placement  files  of  available  bilingual/bicultural*  candidates  available  for 
employment  in  districts  or  regional  offices. 

Goal  (9)  :  To  attract  bilingual/bicultural  teachers  to  migrant-funded  teaching' 
positions. 

Objectives. — (a)  The  Bureau  of  Community  Services  and  Migrant  Education 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  shall  provide  informational  workshops 
quarterly  or  biannually  so  as  to  facilitate  and  interchange  knowledge  and  meth-. 
odology  of  bilingual/bicultural  information  at  the  local  level.  Tliese  informational 
workshops  will  be  evaluated  by  means  of  already  developed  assessment 
instruments. 

(b)  The  Bureau  of  Community  Services  and  Migrant  Education  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  shall  make  an  immediate  and  comprehensive  biannual 
study  of  all  services  of  a  bilingual/bicultural  nature  being  provided  ir  the  schools 
participating  in  the  migrant  education  program.  This  information  will  be  dis- 
seminated to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  appropriate  public  agencies,  and 
community  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  bilingual/bicultural 
teachers. 

ANNEX  0 
Overview  of  the  Program 

There  are  an  estimated  one  million  migrant  children  in  the  nation.  Approxi- 
mately half  that  number  are  benefiting  from  89-750.  In  California  the  ratio  is 
the  same :  of  our  80,000  migratory  children,  approximately  40,000  receive  proper 
help.  Most  of  the  migrants  in  California  are  intrastate;  they  move  within  the 
boundaries  of  California  as  they  follow  the  crops.  Non-^theless,  as  they  work  their 
path  from  the  fertile  desert  of  the  Imperial  Valley  at  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
hills  of  the  Tiile  Lake  region  at  the  Oregon  State  line,  their  children  may  attend 
as  many  as  eight  schools  during  one  year.  Further,  they  miSvS  many  days  due  to 
the  travel  and  the  need  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  earnings  of  the  family. 

Ours  is  a  supplementary  program.  It  is  exptcted  that  every  school  district  offer 
the  identical  program  and  services  for  migrai^t  children  as  it  does  for  resident 
children,  and  that  we  provide  that  additional  effort  needed  to  comi)ensate  for  the 
unique  deprivation  of  our  clients. 
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Such  a  program  needs  to  be  a  State-coordinated  effort.  Only  leadership  pro- 
vided through  a  State-level  office  can  assure  that  as  a  youngster  moves  about 
from  district  to  district  and  county  to  county,  his  education  will  be  continuous 
^>nd  equal  in  quality  wherever  he  may  temporarly  attend  school.  To  provide  com- 
parable opportunities  for  interstate  migrant  children,  coordination  through  a 
Federal  office  is  essential. 

The  California  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children  is  uniquely  struc- 
tured to  maximize  services  to  mobile  children.  The  State  has  been  divided  into 
six  regions,  based  on  migrant  impaction.  Bach  region,  very  roughly,  represents 
one  agricultural  area.  In  each  of  these  regions,  we  Jiave  selected  one  county 
suix  rintendent  to  act  as  the  '*agent"  for  migrant  education  in  that  region  and  to 
administer  the  program.  He  employs  a  regional  migrant  director,  coordinators, 
and  other  staff  who  im:)lement  the  program. 

Our  smallest  service^unit  is  a  "module".  In  most  regions,  this  module  consists 
of  two  hundred  migrant  children  for  whom  services  will  be  provided.  They  could 
all  be  in  one  school,  in  several  schools,  or  even  in  a  number  of  school  districts. 
Thus,  it  is  a  very  flexible  service  unit.  The  geographic  pattern  can  be  con- 
tinually adjusted  to  accommodate  the  migrant  stream. 

This  module  is  staffed  with  ten  instructional  aides,  one  community  aide,  and 
a  resource  teacher.  Each  instructional  aide  is  able  to  serve  about  twenty  young- 
sters. We  seek  to  staff  these  positions  with  persons  of  cultural  backgrounds 
similar  to  the  youngsters  and  svho  are  able  to  communicate  with  them  in  their 
dominant  language.  Tliis  aide  spends  time  with  each  migrant  child  every  day, 
sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  in  small  groups,  tutoring  the  youngsters 
so  that  they  can  gain  maximum  benefits  from  the  regular  classroom  work.  We 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  having  classroom  teachers  diagnose  the  specific 
educational  needs  of  individual  youngsters,  and  then  prescribing  remedial  activi- 
ties w^hich  can  be  carried  out  by  our  aides.  But  as  yet,  this  has  not  happened 
in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

The  resource  teacher  constantly  trains  and  assists  the  aides  to  improve  their 
effectiveness  in  helping  migrant  children.  In  addition,  the  resource  teacher  pro- 
vides ongoing  in  service  training  and  assistance  for  classroom  teachers  to  help 
them  become  sensitive  to  the  particular  educational  needs  of  migrant  children. 
She  also  trains  classroom  teachers  in  the  diagnostic/prescriptive  technique,  so 
that  gradually  a  totally  Individ imlized  program  for  each  migrant  youngster  will 
emerge.  Through  this  process,  all  education  throughout  rural  California  is  gaining 
because  the  increased  skills  and  sensitivities  of  classroom  teachers  naturally  spill 
over  into  classrooms  for  resident  children. 

Through  our  community  aides  we  seek  to  provide  parent  liaison  and  health 
and  welfare  services  w-hich  are  essential  for  furthering  the  education  of  migrant 
children.  Sick  children  and  hungry  children  can't  learn.  Obviously,  our  funds 
cannot  meet  the  nutrition,  health  and  dental  needs  of  these  deprived  youngsters. 
Therefore,  we  seek  to  mobilize  all  resources  in  the  State  and  in  local  communities 
who  can  help.  V/hen  absolutely  no  other  agencies  can  provide  health  or  dental 
care,  we  provide  funds  tec  services  which  are  needed  to  maintain  migrant  chil- 
dreJi's  health  at  a  level  where  it  \vill  not  debilitate  tlieir  capacity  to  learn. 

Tims,  throughout  rural  California,  there  is  a  large  team  of  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  serving  migrant  children. 
They  are  appalled  by  the  neglect  that  society  has  shown  for  this  segment  of  our 
IK)pulation.  Tliey  are  change  agents  who  are  seeking  to  lead  school,  health  and 
w^elfare  agencies,  and  local  governmental  units  into  commitment  and  participa- 
tion in  improving  the  future  for  these,  our  most  deprived  children. 

ANNEX  D 

A  Sttjdy  of  Two  Methods  of  Delivering  Supplementaby  Educational 
Services  to  Mobile  Migrant  Children  in  California 

During  the  19Yi-1972  school  year  data  was  gathered  on  pre  and  post  test 
scores  for  reading  and  mathematics  achievement.  Two  groups  of  mobile  migrant 
children  receJ  .'ing  supplementary  educational  services  by  different  approaches 
through  the  California  Plan  for  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children*'  Title  I, 
E.S.E.A.  89-,  i)  as  amended  by  89-750  were  compared. 

Children  enrolled  in  19  school  districts  made  up  group  one.  Group  one  re- 
ceived supplementary  supiK)rt  by  application  of  the  teaching  team  approach. 
This  approach  utilized  trained  tutors  assigned  to  specific  migrant  children  who 
assisted  them  under  the  direction  of  the  classroom  teacher.  A  resource  teacher, 
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(a  master  teacher),  gave  support  and  continued  inservice  training  to  both 
teacher  and  tutor  in  individualized  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  instructional  methods. 
The  resource  teacher  also  worked  with  the  classroom  teacher  and  school  staff 
in  the  development  of  drill  materials  necessary  to  remediate  the  child's  learning 
deficiencies.  AH  resource  teachers  were  employed  by  one  central  agency  which 
supervised  their  activities  with  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Agency. 

Children  in  group  two  received  supplementary  educational  services  from  the 
several  school  districts  where  they  were  enrolled.  The  districts  provided  "pull 
out"  programs  in  "language  development",  remedial  reading,  and  English  as  a 
second  language  and  were  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the  services  rendered.  This 
group  gl  mobile  migrant  children  received  services  from  "specialist"  teachers 
supported  in  the  pull  out  program  and  occasionally  in  the  classroom  by  teacher 
aides.  Some  migrant  oriented  Inservice  training  was  provided  for  school  staff 
members. 

The  cost  per  child  in  each  program  was  comparable.  All  costs  of  administration, 
supervision,  inservice  training  and  instruction,  were  Included  in  the  computation 
but  costs  of  health  services  were  excluded  for  both  groups.  Costs  for  group  1 
children  averaged  $384  per  child  and  for  group  2  children,  $380. 


MEAN  GAINS  IN  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES  FOR  1  GROUPS  OF  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  BY  GRADE  i 


Grade 

Group  1 

Group  II 

N 

Mo.  gain 

N 

Mo.  galfi 

2  

  92 

5.8 

95 

2.0 

3  

  97 

6.6 

102 

0 

4  

  132 

5.0 

129 

0 

5  

  158 

5.6 

118 

4.0 

6  

  143 

5.0 

129 

1.0 

7  

  102 

6.6 

68 

-1.0 

8  

  98 

5.8 

52 

4.0 

Total  

  822  .... 

693 

5.7  ,. 

.3 

1  The  same  tests  were  used  for  both  E^oups.  All  test  scores  used  were  pairs  in  which  both  pre-  and  post-tgsts  were 
given  to  the  same  individuals. 
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MEAN  GAINS  IN  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES  FOR 
TWO  GROUPS  OF  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  BY  GRADE 

GROUP  I  ' GROUP  2 


Grade 

!  N 

Mo.  Gain 

N 

Ho.  Gain 

2 

147 

4 

37 

1 

3 

150 

6 

45 

X 

155 

6 

126 

2 

5 

150 

6 

119 

2 

6 

X49 

5 

128 

2 

7 

101 

8 

68 

5 

8 

96 

7 

52 

0 

Total 

948 

575 

Group  I 

Group  2 

Mean  Gain 

5.8 

Mean  Gain 

2.0 

COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  GAIN  IN  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES  OF  TWO  GROUPS  OF  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  BY  GRADE 
TIME  "  100  TEACHING  DAYS  (5  MDNTHS) 

8 
7 

6  Group 

5  — "  Expected  Galn--^^''  '"'^        — — 

4  A. 

3  ■  • 

2 

1    Group  2 
0 
-1 


Group  I  N. 
Group  2  N. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

92 

97 

132 

158 

95 

102 

129 

118 

/ 

/ 

/ 

6 

7 

8 

143 

102 

98 

822 

129 

68 

52 

693 

COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  GAIN  IN  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES  OF  TWO  GROUPS  OF  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  BY  GRADE 
TIME  -  100  TEACHING  DAYS  (5  MONTHS) 

H08. 


0  Group  2 


2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Group  I  M.       147  150  155  150  149        101  96 

Group  2  N.        37  45  126  119  128  68  52 

Test  results  for  these  two  groups  of  migrant  children  show  an  important 
difference  in  gain  scores.  Scores  in  reading  for  group  one  children  showed  a  mean 
gain  of  5J  months  for  the  five  month  period  between  tests.  Scores  in  reading 
for  group  two  children  showed  a  mean,  gain  of  1»S  months  for  the  five  month 
period.  At  all  grade  levels,  group  one  children  achieved  a  mean  gain  of  at  least 
one  month  for  each  month  in  the  program.  At  no  grade  level  did  group  two  chil- 
dren achieve  a  mean  gain  of  one  month  for  each  month  in  the  program.  In 
mathematics  group  I  children  achieved  a  mean  gain  of  5.8  months  as  opposed  to 
a  group  two  mean  gain  of  2.0  months  in  the  five  month  period.  Group  one  children 
met  the  program  objective  of  a  mean  of  at  least  one  month  of  gain  on  a  stand- 
ardized test  for  each  month  in  the  program*  Group  two  children  did  not  meet  the 
objective.  The  two  approaches  to  the  delivery  of  services  to  migrant  children 
cost  almost  the  same  amount  per  child.  The  teaching  team  approach  was,  there- 
fore, several  times  as  cost  effective  as  the  reimbursement  approach,  and  produced 
results  which  met  or  exceeded  the  program  objective. 
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ANNEX  E 

Justification  of  Increased  Appropriation  for  California 

The  State  of  California  respectfully  requests  an  additional  grant  of  funds  to 
bring  the  total  grant  to  the  State  for  the  implementation  of  the  California  Plan 
for  the  Education  of  Migrant  Children  to  $9,585,000.00  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

For  the  past  two  fiscal  years  the  authorization  for  California  iias  remained 
at  $8,285,802.00,  although  each  year  the  number  of  migrant  children  identified'^ 
and  in  need  of  supplementary  educational  services  has  increased.  At  the  same 
time,  the  costs  of  providing  educational  services  have  increased.  Salaries  for  botli 
certificated  and  classified  personnel  have  risen  by  at  least  5%  each  year. 

California  law  now  requires  that  all  classified  personnel  be  covered  for  unem- 
ployment insurance.  This  adds  betiveen  six  and  seven  percent  to  the  cost  of  em- 
ploying paraprofessional  personnel.  In  addition,  all  other  costs  of  providing 
services  including  supplies,  materials  and  equipment  have  been  affected  by 
inflation. 

As  a  result  of  these  rises  in  costs  we  must  drastically  reduce  the  number  of 
eligible  migrant  children  we  can  serve,  and  it  now  appears  tliat  it  will  r^ol  be 
possible  to  provide  programs  during  the^summer  months.  Last  year  California 
provided  supplementary  educational  services  for  37,000  migrant  children  during 
the  regular  school  year  and  12,600  in  summer  programs.  We  estimate  that  the 
amount  requested  will  be  necessary  to  provide  services  for  a  similar  number  of 
children  during  the  summer  of  1973. 

ANNEX  F 

State  of  Iowa  Department  of  Fublio  Instruction, 

Des  Moinesj  lowa^  Fehruary  IS,  1973, 

Mr.  Leo  Lopez, 

Migrant  Education  Sectionj  State  Depart^nent  of  Education^ 
SacramentOy  Calif, 

Dear  Leo  :  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  with  the  House  Labor  and 
Education  Committee  scheduled  for  February  22, 1973.  However,  I  wish  to  express 
my  thoughts  to  you  concerning  Migrant  Education  as  they  pertain  to  migrant 
children  and  the  educational  programs  in  my  State. 

I.  On  a  State  basis,  previous  to  P.L.  89-750,  educational  programming  in  this 
State  was  non-existent. 

II.  For  the  present;  a  well  rounded  summer  program  is  operational,  the  local 
schools  have  become  cognizant  of  the  migrant  child  and  they  are  providing  spe- 
cialized bilingual  instructors  for  these  children  who  are  enrolled  for  part  of  each 
year  in  the  school's  regular  program. 

III.  Even  with  Federal  funding,  our  efforts  would  be  piecemeal  and  flounder- 
ing without  the  guidance  from  the  National  level  to  tie  the  educational  programs 
together  into  a  cohesive  whole  program  for  the  benefit  of  the  migrant  child, 

IV.  The  MSBTS  is  the  heart  of  the  national  effort  to  give  the  migrant  child 
an  educational  program  that  has  meaning  for  him.  If  Federal  funding  ceases  and 
is  replaced  by  the  bloc  grant  concept  to  each  State,  this  would  seriously  cripple  or 
destroy  this  very  valuable  service  to  the  States  for  each  migrant  child. 

V.  State  migrant  directors  do  not  have  the  authority  to  expend  funds  for  inter- 
state cooperative  projects  such  as  MSRTS.  Without  each  State  cooperating  in 
this  part  of  the  migrant  program,  it  would  fall  apart. 

VI.  As  the  migrant  child  crosses  many  State  lines  in  a  year's  time,  the  only 
way  to  effectively  provide  educational  services  to  him  is  by  National  goals  and 
direction  to  each  State. 

I  endorse  all  efforts  expended  by  you  and  the  committee  to  help  and  to  improve 
the  educational  services  for  migrant  children. 
Sincerely, 

James  F.  Bottenfield, 
Iowa  State  Migrant  Director, 

Title  hESEA. 
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State  of  Mississippi  Department  of  Education,. 

Jacksouy  Miss,,  Fehruary  12, 1973, 

To :  Dr.  Leo  Lopez,  Chairman,  Information  and  Dissemination  Committee,  89-750 
Slates. 

From  :  Frank  B.  Driimmonds,  Migrant  Director,  State  of  Mississippi. 
Reference:  Your  memo  of  Febvuary  9,  1973,  concerning  testimony  before  the 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee. 
The  following  items  are  of  concern  to  migrant  personnel  from  the  state  of 
Mississippi : 

(1)  Need  to  receive  full  funding  for  five  year  migrants.  A  great  number  of 
"settle  ins"  exist  In  the  Mississippi  Delta  farming  area. 

(2)  Consider  identification  of  migrants  within  distircts  which  have  large 
geographical  boundaries.  In  Mississippi  many  large  districts  exist  in  the  Delta 
farming  area.  Many  agricultural  families  move  thirty  to  forty  miles  and  change 
schools  within  the  same  county  district. 

(3)  A  need  to  consider  establishing  eligibility  for  children  of  migrant  fishers. 
Mississippi  has  a  considerable  migrant  stream  on  the  Gulf  Coast  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  shrimp  and  oyster  industry.  These  people  come  from  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 

State  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  Ind,,  January  10,  1972, 

Dr.  Leo  Lopez, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Community  Services,  Division  of  Compensatory  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education^  Sacramento,  Calif, 
Dear  Leo  :  Thanks  for  sending  me  the  recommendations  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. I  see  no  clarifications,  additions  or  amendments  that  I  would  like  to 
make, 

I  am  wondering  how  much  good  all  this  is  going  to  do.  The  President  seems 
to  think  that  Revenue  Sharing  is  going  to  be  the  answer  to  everything.  In  Indi- 
ana we  will  use  the  revenue  for  a  sports  stadium,  which  is  in  the  red  about  5 
million  bucks.  You  know  how  much  this  is  going  to  help  migrant  kids  \ 

Nice  to  liave  seen  you  in  Foggy  Bottom.  The  next  time,  and  my  last  time,  will 
be  in  Hot  Springs  in  May. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Fbed  a.  Cboft, 
Chief  State  Supervisor  Migrant  Education, 


The  State  of  North  Dakota, 
Department  of  Publio  Instruction, 
Valley  City,      Dak.,  January  9,  1973, 

Mr.  Leo  R.  Lopez, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Community  Services  and  Migrant  Education,  Division  of 
Compensatory  Education,  Sacramento,  Calif, 

Dear  Leo  :  Thanks  for  your  copies  of  recommendations  made  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  during  our  meeting  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  ^ 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  you  have  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  stating 
the  recommendations  made  to  the  Council,  I  have  read — and  studied —  the  nine 
recommendations  carefully.  The  only  one  that  I  feel  may  not  be  entirely  clear 
is  the  Second  Recommendation.  Does  the  first  statement  need  clarification? 

The  Federal  Government  currently  appropriates  38  cents  of  the  authorized 
dollar  for  services  to  disadvantaged  children  of  all  types. 

I  believe  that  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  since  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion for  disadvantaged  children  is  for  all  types  of  children  who  fall  within  this 
category  (classification),  that  competition  quite  naturally  results  between  vari- 
ous groups  all  of  whom  serve  disadvantaged  children  for  those  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  the  recommendation. 

However,  Leo,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this  recommendation  may  be  perfectly 
clear  to  others  while  it  appears  to  lack  clarity  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 
Congratulations  on  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  for  disadvantaged  children. 
Respectfully, 

M.  J.  Peterson, 
Coordinator,  Migrant  Programs,  North  Dakota* 
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ANNEX  G 
Recommendations  fob  Legislation 
recommendation  no.  1 

Federal  legislation  has  mandated  that  states  identify  and  serve  all  migrant 
children.  State  education  departments  however  must  operate  on  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment formula  for  identifying  migrant  workers  tliat  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  actual  number  of  children  who  mu.st  be  served.  The  National  Migrant 
Record  Transfer  System  has  identified  more  than  371,000  migrant  children. 
Funds  are  currently  being  provided  for  only  161,000,  In  addition,  the  formula 
does  not  taken  into  account  thousands  of  the  Puerto  Rican  children  who  migrate 
to, and  from  the  mainland  annually. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  a  new 
formula  be  established  based  upon  the  actual  count  of  children  a.s  they  are 
identified  throughout  the  nation  and  registered  in  tlie  National  Migrant  Record 
Transfer  System  including  the  children  of  Puerto  Rico  whose  parents  are  migra- 
tory farm  workers  and  who  sliould  be  eligible  for  all  service.^  provided  to  other 
migrant  children. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO,  2 

The  Federal  government  currently  appropriates  38  cents  of  the  authorized 
dollar  for  services  to  disadvantaged  children  of  all  types.  This  appropriation 
actually  pits  one  group  of  disadvantaged  children  against  another  for  available 
funds.  For  example,  an  Indian  child  is  in  reality  competing  for  funds  with  a 
migrant,  deliquent  or  ghetto  child  for  the  limited  funds  available.  The  limitation 
of  funds  then  causes  Federal,  state  and  local  educational  units  to  develop  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  the  funds  allocated  rather  than  on  the  educational  or 
human  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  children. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  there  be 
a  full  appropriation  of  funds  for  all  Title  1  programs. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  3 

Funds  are  currently  appropriated  to  provide  programs  for  cliildren  who  follow 
the  crops  on  an  annual  or  more  frequent  basis.  No  allocation  of  funds  is  made  to 
provide  programs  for  the  children  whose  parents  determine  to  become  permanent 
residents  of  a  community  where  they  have  worked  even  if  they  are  still  season- 
ally employed  in  agriculture.  Current  limitations  of  funds  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion preclude  schools  from  giving  help  to  this  pool  of  children  who  still  have  the 
same  needs  they  had  while  moving.  Thus,  the  stated  legislative  goal  of  assisting 
migrant  children  to  enter  into  the  mainstream  of  society  cannot  be  met  because 
he  cannot  be  served  unless  he  becomes  eligible  for  welfare  grants. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  the  fund- 
ing program  for  migrant  children  be  expanded  to  include  the  needs  of  the  five- 
year  migrant  child  currently  authorized  by  legislation. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4 

The  definition  of  a  migrant  child  imposed  upon  the  Office  of  Migrant  Bduca- 
.tion  is  the  severest  definition  imposed  upon  any  agency  serving  disadvantaged 
children.  Although  legislation  mandates  that  the  Office  of  Migrant  Educatioii 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  serving  the  migrant.  It  Is  oiten  vinfeasible  or  Im- 
possible for  extensive  cooperation  to  take  place  due  to  differences  in  definitions 
used  by  different  agencies  and  particularly  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  therefore  recommend  that  legislation  provide 
a  compatible  and  expanded,  definition  of  who  is  a  migrant  child. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  6 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  migrant  family's  existence  requiring  close  family 
relationships,  often  total  family-unit  needs  have  to  be  served  in  order  to  serve 
the  special  educational,  health,  or  welfare  needs  of  the  migrant  child. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  legislation 
authorize  the  expansion  of  the  migrant  program  to  meet  family-unit  needs  in 
concert  with  the  other  agencies  involved. 
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EECOMMENDATION  NO.  6 

There  is  not  enough  trained  personnel  to  provide  the  models  and  multi-culture 
specialists  for  development  of  the  migrant  child's  capabilities  iu  our  rural  schools 
where  he  enrolls. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  the  leg- 
islation authorize  extensive  pre  and  inservice  training  for  the  development  of  all 
stafC  committed  to  and  dedicated  to  meeting  the  particular  educational  and 
developmental  needs  of  migrant  children. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  7 

The  migrant  child's  school  district  is  the  nation  rather  than  a  state  or  local 
educational  entity.  In  moving  from  school  to  school,  he  must  be  provided  a  state 
to  state  or  district  to  district  continuous  high  quality  learning  experience  par- 
ticularly suited  to  his  needs.  Statistical  evidence  from  the  1970  census,  the  na- 
tional school  assessment  program  and  other  sources  provide  convincing  proof 
that  the  schools  he  attends  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  country  so  far  as  achieve- 
ment of  children  or  holding  them  iu  school  until  graduation  from  high  school  is 
concerned. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  this 
national  problem  cannot  be  solved  locally  and  that  special  directions  using  na- 
tional record  systems,  national  information  sharing  systems  and  national  support 
be  given  a  top  priority  ranking  in  order  to  provide  continuous  services  to  migrant 
children. 

BECOMMENDATION  NO.  8 

In  order  to  promote  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  for  migrant  children 
in  the  schools  of  the  country^  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  schools  to  recognize 
that  the  mobility  of  the  migrant  child  because  of  family  needs  forces  schools 
to  make  instant  decisions  in  order  to  help  him  solve  his  learning  problems.  Often 
these  decisions  are  in  conflict  with  local,  state,  or  Federal  policy  or  laws  that 
affect  other  children.  Examples  could  be  attendance,  the  time  of  day  or  year 
available  for  education,  impact  on  class  size,  recruitment  of  personnel,  need  for 
immediate  clothing  or  food  before  he  ,  can  go  to  school. 

Tlie  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Educatioii  therefore  recommend  that  Federal 
registers  or  subsequent  audits  be  flexible  enough  so  that  schools  providing  spe- 
cial services  to  migrant  children  are  not  penalized  or*  criticized  for  providing 
the  services  if  their  record  of  expenditure  of  funds  is  clearly  helping  the  migrant 
child  and  if  the  expenditures  are  in  confo nuance  with  approved  state  budgetary 
regulations  and  state  approved  projects. 

BKCOMMBNDATION  NO,  0 

Currently  some  states  are  unable  to  use  their  funds  to  serve  migrant  children 
for  a  variety  of  good  reasons  among  which  are  the  peculiarity  of  time  or  weather 
when  crops  can  be  harvested  and  lateness  of  appropriations  of  funds  allocated 
by  Congress.  This  has  resulted  in  many  states  returning  allocations  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  while  other  states  are  short  of  funds. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  that  any 
unused  funds  returned  to  the  Federal  government  be  authorized  for  reallocation 
to  the  states  where  funds  are  not  suflScient  to  meet  the  needs  of  migrant  children. 


Testimony  by  Dale  Heibubn,  ADMiNisTftATon,  Florida  Migrant  Bduoation 

Program 

FUNDING 

According  to  Public  Law  89-750,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  estimates  the 
number  of  migrant  children  in  each  State  from  the  best  available  data.  To  date 
this  data  has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  estimates  are  used 
in  computing  the  maximum  amount)  to  each  State  Education  Agency.  (See 
Attached)  ' 

The  formula  for  funding  is  extremely  inadequate ;  especially  for  home  based 
states  such  as  Florida.  According  to  Department  of  Labor  statistics,  Florida 
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had  an  estimated  F.T.E.  of  14,965  migrant  students  last  year.  However,  during 
the  same  year,  Florida  had  a  F.T.E.  of  28,200  migrant  students  in  the  data  bank 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  with  a  high  of  31,89,^  euv'olled  in  March  and  a  low  of 
10,564  in  September. 

I  suggest  the  Migrant  Student  Transfer  Record  System  be  used  to  compute  the 
maximum  grant  to  each  state  education  agency. 


IktETnODOF  CALCULATING  THE  NUMBER  OF  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  PER  STATE 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  determine  the  average  number  of  workers  residing 
in  the  State  on  full  and  part  time  basis  during  the  year.  This  was  done  by  adding 
tlie  Department  of  Labor  mid-month  checks  and  the  mid-month  referral  figures 
and  obtaining  the  average,  or  the  "Full-time  Equivalent"  (F.T.E.)  of  adult 
migrants. 

Example :  Estimating  procedures  for  estimated  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  (FTE)  1965. 

Example ;  Florida 

Step  I:  Monthly  average  (FTS)  intrastate  and  interstate  employment 


January   17,  801.  00 

February     16,  891.  00 

March    14,989.00 

April  -   13, 665.  00 

May   -   12,423.00 

June   1,  808.  00 

July    469.00 

August  -   551.  00 

September   683. 00 

October   3,526.00 

November   8,758.00 

December  ^   14,946.00 


12-month  total   106,  510.  00 

12-month  average   8,875.00 

12-month  average  (rounded)   8^876.00 

Step  II:  Monthly  average  {FTE)  interstate  referrals 

1.  Approximate  number  interstate  migrant  referrals   30,  900 

2.  Approximate  number  months  at  home  base   7 

3.  Col.  1  times  col.  2   21^\  300 

4.  Col.  3  divided  by  12  «   .  18, 025 


Step  III :  Total  of  8,876  (Step  I)  and  18,025  (Step  II)  =26,901,  estimated  full- 
time  equivalent  of  migratory  workers  in  Florida. 

Step  IV:  75%  of  26,901  (Step  III)  =20175.75  or  20,176  estimated  full-time 
equivalent  migratorj'  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers. 

Source :  Step  I.  Mid-Month  Employment  reports  for  1965  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Step  II.  Interstate  migrant  referral  from  home.  State  data  (1965)  from  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Division  of  Research  and  Wage  Activities,  Office  of  Fonn 
Labor  Services,  (Itrs.  May  31  and  June  7, 1966) . 

iFor  example,  one  study  conducted  in  1962  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicated  that  there  were  254,540  youths  under  18  years  of  age  out  of 
604,000  total  population  of  people  where  the  head  of  the  household  performed 
migratory  agricultural  work.  States  have  indicated  that  statistics  like  this  one, 
were  somewhat  low  because  young  workers  are  often  counted  as  workers  rather 
than  youths  under  years  of  age,  so  a  .75  ratio  of  children  to  adults  was  selected 
as  a  reasonable  estimate. 

FRAGMENTED  SERVICES 

Migrant  families  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  widespread  discrepancies 
among  agencies  with  respect  to  criteria  used  in  determining  whether  or  not 
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each  member  of  a  family  is  qualified  to  participate  in  the  services  .being  offered. 
(See  Attached) 

To  cite  an  example:  Under  Office  of  Education— BSBA  Title  I  1965 — P.L.  89- 
750,  the  criteria  for  participation  states :  "A  Migrant  Child  is  one  who  has 
moved  with  his  family  from  one  school  district  to  another  during  the  past  year  iu 
order  that  a  parent  or  other  members  of  his  immediate  family  may  work  in 
agriculture  or  related  food  processing  activities." 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  criteria  is :  "Migrant  pnd  other  season- 
ally employed  agricultural  workers  who  have  during  the  one  year  preceding : 

1.  Earned  at  least  50%  of  their  total  income  as  agricultural  employees. 

2.  Had  income  below  the  poverty  level." 

Still  the  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962,  Department  of  Labor  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  will  have  different  definitions  of  the  target  population.  In  order 
to  de-emphasize  the  piece-meal  approach  of  delivery  of  services  to  agricultural 
farm  workers  and  their  families,  we  should  address  ourselves  to  a  unified  e»rt 
accurate  method  by  which  migrants  and  their  dependents  are  defined.  This  1  feel 
will  knock  down  some  of  the  ba'rriers  that  inhibit  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  agencies. 

State  of  Florida, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Tallahassee^  Fla.^  September  1, 1972. 

Mr.  Dale  Hilburn, 

Director,  Department  of  Education,  Migrant  SeGtion, 
Tallahassee,  Fla, 

Dear  Mr.  Hilburn  :  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent  help  and  cooperation 
you  have  given  the  Migrant  Manpower  Delivery  System  (MMDS)  Program. 

I  would  also  like  your  assistance  in  a  situation  that  has  developed  iu  Palm 
Beach  Coimty.  The  local  staff  members  have  advised  me  that  migrants  w^ho  have 
enrolled  in  MMDS  were  told  that  they  cannot  enroll  their  children  in  your  Early 
Childhood  Learning  Program  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  go  upstream  this 
year  when  the  Florida  season  ended.  Therefore,  they  are  no  longer  considered  as 
migrants  by  your  program. 

We  understand  that  your  program  must  give  preference  to  the  children  of 
migrants  who  have  migrated  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Some  of  the  migrants 
who  were  upstream  last  summer  and  then  returned  to  Florida,  while  others 
worked  as  intrastate  migrants.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a  paradox  that 
.  two  federally  funded  programs  operated  for  the  benefit  of  migrants  have  rules 
which  negate  the  migrant  family's  effort  to  improve  their  situation.  Could  you 
please  clarify  why  your  guidelines  penalize  children  of  migrant  parents  who  enroll 
in  manpower  training  through  MMDS  to  improve  their  position  in  life.  It  serms 
to  be  unreasonable  to  force,  the  migrant  family  to  make  a  decision  between  edu- 
cation for  their  children  and  education  and/or  training  for  the  parents. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  and  clarification  of  this  situation  so  that  both 
programs  can  combine  their  efforts  to  help  migrant  families. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  Patterson, 
Director,  Division  of  Labor. 


Categorical  Aid 

Perhaps  the  migrants'  greatest  problem  in  Florida  has  been  their  almost  total 
rejection  by  many  communities  in  which  they  live.  They  are  considered  impor- 
tant only  in  terms  of  the  work  they  perform.  When  the  crops  are  ready  for 
harvest,  the  grower  and  the  agricultural  community  are  eager  to  see  them  come. 
They  are  just  as  eager  to  see  them  leave  when  the  work  is  done.  Literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  crops  would  rot  without  migrant  workers'  help  at  the 
tiime  and  place  where  it  is  needed.  But  they  are  not  seen  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  as  a  result  they  are  often  excluded  by  law  or  by  local  policy  or  prac- 
tice from  health,  welfare,  education,  and  recreational  services  that  they  desper- 
ately need. 

Let  me  share  with  you,  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  August,  1971,  Interim  Report. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  68,000  students  in  Florida 
whose  parents  are  migrant  farm  workers.  These  students  often  are  extremely 
poor  and  are  unable  to  afford  even  the  basic  necessities  to  remain  in  school; 
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clothes,  books,  fees,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  itinerant  nature  of  the  families  makes 
steady  attendance  in  school  difficult  and  very  large  percentages  of  these  stu- 
dents leave  school  at  an  early  age  or  transfer  to  other  schools  or  school  districts. 
To  alleviate  the  problems  of  these  students,  federal  monies  have  been  available. 
However,  federal  programs  serve  only  about  22,000  of  these  students.  Like  the 
migrant  child,  adult  migrant  farm  workers  also  have  special  unmet  educational 
needs.  It  is  apparent  that  for  the  educational  needs  of  migrant  farm  students  and 
adults  to  be  met,  the  state  must  establish  a  coordinated  education  program  which 
serves  these  people. 

Because  migrant  farm  worker  families  move  from  one  county  to  another, 
the  state  should  take  the  responsibility  of  providing  ediicational  services  to 
migrant  students  and  adults.  Only  a  state  agency  can  operate  beyond  county 
lines.  Therefore  we  recommend  that : 

Recommendation  16. — The  Legislature  should  assign  the  responsibility  for  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  to  migrant  farm  children  and  adults  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Migrant  education  then  should  be  coordinated  and  en- 
tirely funded  by  the  state.  Actual  teaching  may  be  done  by  schools  in  local  dis- 
tricts, by  public  or  private  firms  under  contract,  or  by  state-funded  teachers 
who  travel  with  the  migrant  stream.  Also,  the  state  should  collect  more  compre- 
hensive data  on  migrant  farm  children  and  adults,  including  the  actual  number 
of  migrant  school-age  children,  ethnic  composition  of  migrants,  dropout  incidence 
and  intrastate  movement  of  migrants. 

EARLY  CHILDREN  EDUCATION 

National  Migrant  Goal 

Provide  the  migrant  child  with  preschool  and  kindergarten  experience  geared 
to  his  psychological  and  physiological  development  that  will  prepare  him  to 
fimction  successfully. 

Program  Activity:  Early  Childhood  Learning 

The  Early  Childhood  Learning  Activity  was  implemnted  iii  21  countries  dur- 
ing the  1972  liscal  year  with  205  teachers  and  410  teacher  assistants  serving 
4100  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  in  207  classes.  All  units  were 
open  from  7 :00  a.m.  through  6 :00  p.m.  This  extended  day  was  put  into  operation 
in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  migrant  families.  Ancillary  services  in 
health  and  nutrition  were  provided. 

Overall  Objective 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Early  Childhood  Learning  Activity  is  to  promote 
the  educational  and  social  progression  which  will  enable  the  migrant  child  to 
function  successfully  in  the  first  grade. 

In  fact,  the  program  activity  has  evolved  around  the  concept  that  educational 
intervention  is  quite  necessary  at  these  early  ages ;  for  if  a  child  cannot  respond 
properly  to  the  flrfet  grade  experiences  and  environment,  he  may  be  headed  for 
repeated  and  successive  failures. 

In  the  following  examples,  objective  data  were  gathered  to  appraise  program 
activity  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  above  stated  basic  objective : 

Example  No*  1»  This  case  illustrates  the  progress  made  by  133  children  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  Early  Childhood  Learning  Program.  The  program  concen- 
■  trated  on  communication  skill,  with  emphasis  on  language  development,  and 
number  of  skills.  Teachers  were  concerned  with  the  total  development  of  each 
child,  and  directed  classroom  activities  to  provide  numerous  success  experiences 
in  a  stimulating,  pleasurable  learning  environment.  The  children  were  pre-tested 
in  October  and  post-tested  in  March  using  the  Preschool  Inventory  (PSI)  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Bettye  Caldwell  and  published  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

A  comparison  of  the  mean  gains  of  67  pupils  with  one  year  of  experience  in 
the  program  with  66  pupils  with  two  years  experience  indicated  that  the  number 
of  years  of  preschool  did  affect  the  pre-  and  post-test  scores.  The  group  with  two 
years  of  Early  Childhood  Le^arning  experience  had  significantly  higher  mean 
scores  on  both  the  pre  and  post-scores  than  did  the  children  who  were  in  their 
firstyear. 

An  analysis  of  the  October  and  March  scores  showed  a  mean  gain  of  18.1  in 
level  four  scores  and  a  mean  gain  of  11.6  in  level  five  score.  This  was  significant 
at  the  .01  level. 

Level  five  units  contained  children  who  were  in  their  second  year  of  the  Early 
-  Childhood  Learning  Activity,  as  well  as  children  who  were  expeyiencing  their  first 
year  of  preschool.  The  means  and  their  percentile  ranks  were  computed  by  the 
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number  of  years  of  experience  and  the  first  year  children  showed  a  mean  gain 
of  14.1.  The  second  year  children  showed  a  mean  gain  of  9.2.  Again,  these  were 
significant  to  the  .01  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  child  who  ijarticipates  in  both  the  level  4  and  level  5 
programs  achieves  a  higher  level  of  conceptual  development  and  therefore,  should 
be  better  prepared  to  handle  Primary  I  instruction.  A  longitudinal  study  of 
the  children  in  level  3  classes  this  year  will  be  undertaken  to  further  support 
this  conclusion. 

Example  No.  2.  One  hundred  and  three  level  five  children  slated  for  entry  into 
Primary  I  in  the  Fall  were  given  the  First  Grade  Screening  Test  in  the  Spring, 
Sixty  percent  of  the  52  level  5  children  with  one  year  preschool  were  identified 
as  having  a  high  probability  for  failure  i^'  they  entered  a  first  grade  class  in  a 
predominantly  urban  or  rural  community,  while  thirty-three  percent  of  the  51 
children  with  two  years  preschool  were  identified  as  such.  The  two-year  group 
had  a  significantly  higher  mean  raw  score  on  the  First  Grade  Screening  Test  than 
did  the  one-year  group. 

Learn  xind  Earn:  National  Migrant  Goal 

Provide  progrms  that  will  improve  the  academic  skill,  pre-vocational  orienta- 
tion and  vocatic  .al  skill  training  for  older  migrant  children. 

Program  Activity:  Learn  and  Earn 

The  Learn  and  Earn  program  activity  served  1710  migrant  students  in  16 
countries  during  fiscal  year  1972.  This  program  activity,  with  its  prevocational, 
work-study  orientation  provided  opportunities  for  the  migrant  adolescent  to 
see  and  experience  occupations  beyond  the  limited  confines  of  his  parents'  world. 
Occupational  simulation  units  (57  self-contalncu  classroom)  provided  the  setting 
for  classes  which  met  for  a  one  or  two-hour  block  of  time  each  day. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  students  received  on-the-job  training  in  their 
acquisition  of  pre-vocational  orientation  and  vocational  skills.  Funds  were 
provided  for  employment  of  students  for  ten  hours  each  week.  Instructional 
staff  included  four  head  teachers,  57  teachers  and  an  equal  number  of  teacher 
assistants. 

Students  were  given  skill  training  in  the  following  areas;  auto  tune-up; 
supermarket  cashiering;  hospital  patient  care/child  care;  hospital/hotel  house- 
keeping; agribusiness/oflBce  practices ;  small  engine  technology. 

For  the  migrant  children  who  participated  in  this  program,  it  was  supple- 
mental to  the  existing  program  occurring  in  the  regular  school.  Though  one  of 
the  intents  of  this  program  dealt  with  the  academic^  the  primary  concerns 
w^ere  to  expose  migrant  children  to  vocational  opportunities  that  would  possibly 
stimulate  au  interest  in  a  saleable  skill  and  to  minimize  the  number  of  children 
who  drop  out  of  school. 

The  Learn  and  Earn  program  should  not  be  considered  a  crash  program  which 
is  expected  to  produce  immediate  and  striking  results.  While  this  activity  must 
of  necessity  include  short-range  objectives  against  which  evaluation  can  be 
made,  the  long-range  hope  is  that  extension  of  experiences  in  the  relevant  w^orld 
of  jobs  and  wage  earning  will  have  an  impact  on  the  future  vocational  interest 
of  the  child. 

Overall  Objective  ^  ^. 

A  basic  objective  of  the  Leairn  and  Earn  program  activity  is  to  increase  aware- 
ness of  occupational  opportunities  and  to  provide  the  vocational  skills  training 
needed  for  acquiring  various  jobs. 

In  order  to  assess  the  efEect  of  the  Learn  and  Earn  program  activity  on 
occupational  interest,  a  follow-up  study  by  the  University  of  Florida  was  made 
on  496  of  the  66  students  (75%)  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  1970-71  Learn 
and  Earn  program.  It  was  hypothesized  that  an  indicator  of  occupational  interest 
could  be  established  by  reenroUment  in  the  1971-72  Learn  and  Earn  program 
activity. 

Approximately  37  percent  of  the  students  (175)  interviewed,  stated  that  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  reenroU  in  a  Learn  and  Earn  program.  Ninety-five  (95) 
of  these  students  (54%)  did  actually  reenroU  in  the  program.  Information  in 
Table  3  presents  a  distribution  of  the  95  students  and  the  programs  in  which 
they  enrolled.  Agri-business,  a  new  program  in  1971-72,  and  auto  tune-up  enrolled 
more  of  the  95  students  than  did  any  of  the  other  programs.  This  year  we  have 
expanded  other  offering  to  include  Marine  engines.  Business,  and  two  and  four 
cycle  engine. 
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TABLE  3.-REENR0LLMENT  OF  1970-71  LEARN  AND  EARN  STUDENTS  IN  1971-72  LEARN  AND  EARN 

BY  PROGRAM 

Number  of 

Program  students  Percent 


Automotive  tuneup     22  22  2 

Housp'  seping                                                                       """  "  2  2.1 

Supermarket  ,  15  15.8 

Hospital  ,   10  10.5 

Agribusiness   26  27  4 

Other   10  10. 5 

Housekeeping,  hospital   6  6.3 

Supermarket,  hospital  a   1  1. 1 

Auto,  supermarket.-   3  3.1 


Totals   95  100.0 


School  related  factors  were  cited  more  often  than  other  factors  as  being  decis- 
ive in  regards  to  reenroHment  hi  the  1971-72  program  activity.  As  seen  in  Table 
four,  71  of  the  89  (79.9  percent)  students  responding  to  tliis  question  chose  Learn 
and  Earn  because  of  positive  feelings  concerning  the  program.  Only  two  students 
took  the  Learn  and  Earn  Program  due  to  school  personnel  recommendations  or 
suggestions. 

TABLE  4.-DISTRIBUTI0N  OF  REASONS  GIVEN  FOR  CHOOSING  TO  REENROLL  IN  LEARN  AND  EARN  DURING  1971-72 


Reason  Frequency  Percent 


To  make  money  from  the  job  they  help  me  get   13  14. 7 

To  prepare  myself  to  get  a  job  in  the  future   50  56. 2 

It  is  more  interesting  than  regular  school   8  9. 0 


Subtotal   1  71 

I  was  told  to  take  it   4 

My  family  wanted  me  to  take  it  _._  6 

A  teacher,  a  counselor,  or  another  school  person  suggested  1  take  it   2 


Total  responding.!  i   83  

Other  (reasons  not  clear)  '.   6  6.7 


Total   89  100.0 


1 71  students  chose  Learn  and  Earn  for  reasons  related  to  money,  employment,  or  interest  in  school  work. 

School  attendance  was  considered  as  another  indicator  of  interest  in  the  occu- 
pational areas  covered  by  the  Learn  and  Barn  program  activity.  Based  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire return  from  38  of  the  55  schools  where  Learn  and  Barn  students  were 
found  tills  year;  tlie  weighted  mean  average  of  10.58  percent  of  absenteeism 
differed  significantly  from  the  6.32  percent  found  for  Learn  and  Eani  students 
in  last  year's  study.  As  seen  in  Table  5,. the  i>ercent  of  absenteeism  for  this  year 
is  almost  equal  to  the  percent  of  absenteeism  for  the  control  group  in  last  year's 
study.  This  finding  tends  to  show  that  the  Learn  and  Earn  program  activity  did 
positively  affect  school  attendance  of  migrant  students. 


Average  percent  of  ahsenteeism  for  learn  and  earn  and  control  students  for 
1970-71  and  learn  and  earn  follow-up  students  for  1971-72 

Percent  of  absenteeism  Learn  and  earn  1970-71- 
Percent  of  absenteeism  control— 19T0-71  

percent  of  absenteeism  ^  Learn  and  earn  1971-72 

*  Based  on  returns  of  38  of  55  schools. 
.  a  Signincnntly  different  from  6.32 ;  Z±4.11  p<.01. 

Attitudes  toward  various  school  related  characteristics  were  above  average  on 
all  measurement  scales  completed  by  the  Learn  and  Earn  students.  They  indi- 
cated positive  attitudes  and  feelings  about  school  in  general  and  about  the  Learn 
and  Earn  program  activity. 

When  we  consider  that  only  approximately  50  percent  of  the  migrant  children 
in  Florida  attend  .Tunior  High  School,  these  50  percent  in  attendance  by  choice 
probably  express  more  positive  feelings  toward  school  than  those  would  who  were 


-  6.32 
.  10.97 
-Mo.  58 
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not  in  attendance.  The  expressed  feelings  in  this  study  toward  school  were  above 
the  average  of  those  wiio  were  attending  school. 

Employers  of  39  students  who  were  currently  employing  Learn  and  Earn  fol- 
low-up students  completed  an  employer's  evaluation  form  on  each  of  their  stu- 
dent employees.  The  employer  ratings  are  given  in  Table  6. 

EMPLOYER  EVALUATIONS  OF  ATTITUDES  AND  PERFORMANCES  OF  35  LEARN  AND  EARN  FOLLOW-UP  STUDENTS 


Factor 


Rating 


Accuracy  of  work:  Poor   (\.  0) 

Accident  record:  Many   h.  O) 

Appearance,  cleanliness:  Slovenly.   (1. 0) 

Attendance:  Often  absent   (1.0) 

Attitudes  toward  coworkers:  Uncooperative  (1.0) 

Attitude  toward  public:  Not  respected   (1. 0) 

Handling  of  tools  and  equipment:  Rough   (1. 0) 

Initiative:  None  (1.0) 

Observance  of  safety  rules:  Poor  Cl.  0) 

Proper  care  of  working  space:  Untidy   (1. 0) 

Responsibility:  Evasive   (1.0) 

Speed  of  worn:  Very  slow  (1.0) 

Use  of  materials:  Very  careless  (1. 0) 

Use  of  working  time :  Very  wasteful  (1.0) 

Attitude  toward  working:  Poor  (1. 0) 

Attitude  toward  supervisor:  Poor   h.  0) 

Ability  to  compare  to  others  of  same  age:  Poor  (1. 0) 

Ability  to  group  new  skill:  Very  slow  0. 0) 

Quality  of  work  done:  Unsatisfactory  (l.O) 

Follow  directions:  Never  (1.0) 


Good. 
Never. 
Neat. 

Never  absent. 

Cooperative. 

Respectful. 

Very  careful. 

Exceptional. 

Excellent. 

Orderly. 

Handles  well. 

Very  fast. 

Very  careful. 

Very  busy. . 

Exceptional. 

Exceptional. 

Exceptional. 

Very  fast. 

Exceptional 

Always. 


I A  rating  of  at  least  3.5  needed  to  be  significantly  different  from  3.0,  P<0.05. 

Forty  percent  of  the  496  students  interviewed  enrolled  in  advanced  occupa- 
tior  .1  training  and  of  this  number  198  (about  one-third)  indicated  they  did  so 
because  of  having  been  in  Learn  and  Earn. 

The  Learn  and  Earn  students  showed  a  positive  growth  in  the  cognitive  levels 
of  reading  comprehension  and*  arithmetic  computation  over  the  past  12  months, 
however  neither  gain  turned  out  to  be  statistically  significant. 

Teacher  evaluations  of  students  who  have  been  in  the  Learn  and  Earn  Pro- 
gram were  collected  on  13  scales  measuring  extent  of  performance  and  aware- 
ness of  various  school  characteristics.  These  scaled  ratings  were  collected  from 
55  teachers  and  the  means  for  each  of  the  13  items  appear  in  Table  7. 

Table  7. — Mean  teacher  ratings  on  13  scales  measuring  student  performance  and 
awareness  of  school  characteristics  of  learn  and  earn  follow  up  students 

To  what  extent  did  the  Learn  and  Earn  Program  prevent  migrant  students, 
who  may  have  dropped  out  of  school,  from  doing  so? 

1.  None  (1.0)/3.4  (5.0)  great  extent. 

To  what,  extent  would  the  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  Learn  and  Earn 
last  year  benefit  in  a  positive  manner  if  ailowed  to  reenroll  in  Learn  and  Earn? 

2.  None  (1.0)/4.0  (5.0)  great  extent. 

To  what  extent  did  students  enrolled  in  Learn  and  Earn  last  year  become  more 
actively  involved  in  school  activities  than  they  did  before  tliey  took  Learn  and 
Earn? 

3.  None  (1.0)/2.8  (5.0)  great  extent 

To  what  extent  did  students  enrolled  in  Learn  and  Bam  last  year  react  more 
favornbly  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  school  than  did  those  migrant  students 
who  were  not  in  Leam  and  Earn? 

4.  None  (1.0)/3.5  (5.0)  great  extent. 

To  what  extent  can  last  year*s  Learn  and  Earn  students  relate  what  they 
learned  in  the  regular  school  program  to  their  dally  lives,  compared  to  those 
migrant  students  who  were  not  in  Learn  and  Earn? 

5.  None  (1.0)/a2  (5.0)  great  extent. 

To  what  extent  has  the  Learn  and  Earn  Program  given  its  students  an  im- 
proved self-concept  toward  their  school  work  and  their  lives  in  general? 

6.  None  (1.0)/a8  (5.0)  great  extent 

To  what  extent  are  students  who  took  Leam  and  Earn  last  year  better  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  world  of  work  than  those  migrant  students  who  did  not  take 
Learn  and  Earn? 
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7.  None  (1.0)/3.6  (5.0)  great  extent. 
To  what  extent  have  students  who  took  Learn  and  Earn  last  year  made  a  no- 
ticeable improvement  in  the  areas  of : 

a  None  (1.0)/1.6^  Spelling  (5.0)  great  extent. 

9.  None  (1.0)/1.8^  English  (5.0)  great  extent. 

10.  None  (1.0)/1.T'  Math  (5.0)  great  extent. 

11.  None  (1.0)/1.9' Beading  (5.0)  great  extent. 

To  what  extent  have  the  students  who  were  enrolled  in  Learn  and  Eani  last 
year  become  aware  of  their  potential  ability  in  further  school  work? 

12.  Noi.e  (1.0)/2,8  (5.0)  great  extent. 

To  what  extent  have  these  students  been  motivated  in  their  school  work  be- 
cause of  the  Learn  and  Earn  Program  they  were  in  last  year? 

13.  None  (1.0)/3.0  (5.0)  great  extent. 

A  measure  of  self -report,  self -concept  was  collected  from  each  of  the  students 
interviewed  in  the  follow-up  study.  The  Stanley  Coopersmith  b^-f -Esteem  In- 
ventory, short  form  was  used  again  this  year  as  it  afforded  a  comparison  with 
the  scores  collected  in  Spring,  197L  As  seen  in  Table  8,  the  Increase  (1»03)  in 
self-report,  self -concept  was  not  ?lgnificnntly  greater  than  zero. 

TABLE  8.-T0TAL  SCORE  MEANS  ON  THE  STANLEY  COOPERSMITH  SELF-ESTEEM  INVENTORY  SHORT  FORM  IN 
SPRING,  1971,  AND  SPRING,  1972,  FOR  398  LEARN-AND-EARN  FOLLOW  UPSTUDENTS 


Total  Mean 
mean  score  difference 


Spring,  1971   62.26  )  , 

Spring,  1972   63.29  / 


In  considering  student  employment,  a  significant  aspect  was  the  student's 
handling  of  money  earned  through  participation  in  the  tearn  and  Earn  program 
activity.  Tlie  data  in  Table  0  illustrate  an  analysis  of  the  disposition  of  earnings 
hy  those  who  were  employed. 

TABLE  9.-DISP0SITI0N  OF  EARNINGS  OF  345  EMPLOYED  LEARN-ANO-EARN  STUDENTS 

Number  Of 

Use  students  Percent 

SavinBS   69  20.0 

Clothing     126  36.5 

Recreation  -   5  1.4 

Gifts   7  2.1 

Personal  possessions   16  4.6 

Family  support   87  25.2 

Other......  -   7  2.1 

No  response   1%  8.1 

Total   345  100. 0 


Each  student  interviewed  was  asked  in  an  open-ended  question  to  present 
changes  he  would  recommend  in  the  Learn  and  Earn  program  activity-  The 
data  in  Table  10  presents  a  summary  of  the  student  responses. 


1  P<.05.  differ  slgnlficaatly  from  a  value  of  3.0. 
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TABLE  lO.-RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  BY  LEARN  AND  EARN  PARTICIPANTS 


n  Number  of 

Responses  students  Percent 


rio  changes   278  56  0 

Need  for  better  teachers  :   22  4  4 

Find  more  and  better  jobs  for  participants  g  \r 

Provide  transportation   1  9 

Better  pay  _  /" 3J  ^3 

More  opportunity  to  work   ii  2  2 

Better  flexibility  In  programs   8  I'd 

Allow  reenrollment  " 7  \^ 

Make  programs  available  to  higher  grade  levels   2  4 

Need  some  curricular changes   35  7*3 

More  flexible  arrangement  of  physical  setting   20  4  0 

More  flexible  scheduling   g  1*2 

Increase  difficulty  of  learn  and  Earn  offerings                                 " 2  4 

More  field  trip  experiences   4  'g 

More  flexijjie  class  rules   4  'g 

Longer  hours  and  better  pay   7  i'4 

Greater  selection  of  iobs  " 5  \q 

Extend  work  opportunity  through  summer    1  'z 

Make  available  to  more  students                                            " 7  1*4 

No  response   36  7.4 

Total  ,   ^5 

These  recommendations  became  part  of  the  needs  assessment  from  which 
program  activity  plans  were  drawn  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Through  extensive  contacts  with  community  agencies  and  businesses,  the 
instructors  were  able  to  place  many  students  in  a  variety  of  extended  training 
situations.  In  addition  to  placements  on  campus  in  positions  such  as  media 
ass^lstants,  health  room  assistants,  etc.,  many  of  the  students  were  placed  in  local 
markets  m  cashiers,  stock  clerks  and  baggers,  in  clinics  and  daj:,  care  centers 
as  aides,  and  at  service  stations  as  attendants.  The  cooperation  of  the  local 
businesses  and  agencies  was  an  important  factor  in  providing  practical  work 
experiences  for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Learn  and  Earn  program  activity. 
Summary  of  Subjective  Assessments 

School  personnel  involved  in  the  program  activity  indicated  that  students 
were  taught  on  the  basis  of  individual  mastery  of  the  various  skills  required 
in  meeting  performance  standards  in  each  occupational  area.  Therefore,  when 
a  youngster  evidenced  a  learning  problem  either  on  a  written  examination  or 
in  an  actual  performance  examination,  he  re-studied  that  skill  until  he  had 
achieved  100  percent  mastery.  Improvement  was  also  noted  in  study  habits, 
school  attendance,  and  self -concept. 

Teachers  agreed  that  a  side  effect  of  the  program  activity  could  be  noted 
in  improvement  in  reading.  Out  of  one  group  of  30  students  pre-  and  post-tested 
with  the  Botel  Reading  Inventor^',  41  percent  showed  from  one-half  to  two  and 
one-half  grade  level  gain.  Out  of  14  students  given  the  Individual  Reading  In- 
ventory, seven  showed  a  two  year  level  gain  in  reading  and  four  showed  a  one 
year  gain.  Three  remained  the  same, 
f 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Two  of  the  major  goals  of  migrant  education  are:  (1)  to  provide  specially 
designed  programs  in  the  academic  disciplines  (Language  Arts,  Math,  Social 
Studies,  and  other  academic  endeavors)  that  will  increase  the  migrant  child's 
capabilities  to  function  at  a  level  concomitant  with  his  potential;  (2)  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  each  migrant  child  to  improve  communications  skills  neces- 
sary for  varying  situations. 

Recognizing  the  migrant  child's  greatest  academic  difl3culty  is  in  the  area  of 
language  development,  the  major  program  emphasis  in  Florida  has  been  in  a 
criterion  assessment  of  reading  skills.  The  Florida  language  development  activity 
was  implemented  to  include  an  individualized  reading  skills  asses.^ment  and 
compensatory  instructional  material  served  16,069  migrant  students  in  175  schools 
located  in  22  counties  during  the  1971-72  fiscal  year.  The  program  activity  stafll 
included  seven  language  aria;  supervisors  and  a  special  feature  was  the  employ- 
ment of  450  teacher  assistants  to  accommodate  the  individual  language  arts 
needs  of  the  students  participating  in  the  program  activity. 


95-545  o  -  73 '  pt.  1  -  57 
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One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  migrant  child  is  the  continuity  of  instruction 
on  an  individualized  basis.  Since  the  ability  to  read  is  generally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  school  success,  a  reading  system  designed 
to  meet  his  individual  needs  is  mandatory.  The  reading  system  must  be  one  in 
which  diagnosis,  prescription,  and  evaluation  are  intrinsic  components;  one  in 
which  the  various  reading  slcills  are  stated  in  behavioral  terms ;  one  that  demands 
mastery  of  skills;  one  that  is  implemented  in  the  various  states  in  which  the 
child  enrolls  in  school. 

The  Language  Development  program  activity  attempted  to  meet  these  criteria 
through  the  combination  of  an  assessment  system  for  diagnosing  reading  weak- 
nesses and  capabilities  with  a  learning  management  system  designed  to  help 
tlie  individual  pupil  acquire  reading  and  communiciition  skills  competence. 

It  consisted  of  approximately  450  identified  skills  necessary  for  reading  and 
language  competence,  performance  objectives  for  each  of  these  skills,  and 
diagnostic  assessments  designed  to  determine  the  individual  pupil's  mastery  in 
each  skill,  as  well  as  to  pinpoint  any  weakness. 

The  system  does  not  do  the  teaching.  It  helps  to  identify  critical  skills  and 
define  specific  areas  in  which  the  teacher  concentrates  her  teaching.  It  helps 
her  discriminate  between  the  merely  adequate  and  the  most  effective  curriculum 
materials  at  her  disposal. 

For  the  migrant  child,  the  greatest  advantages  come  from  the  removal  of 
the  failure  element  which  has,  in  the  past,  relegated  the  migrant  child  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  the  bell  shaped  curve  and  in  the  provision  of  individualized 
instruction. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  same  individualization  which  is  such  a  boone  to  the 
migrant  child  that  provides  a  handicap  when  it  comes  to  the  collection  of  data 
to  establish  the  value  of  the  system  and  when  it  comes  to  attempts  to  correlate 
progress  made  under  the  system  with  such  signposts  of  progress  as  grade  gains 
in  reading. 

While  selection  of  participants  and  implementation  of  activities  did  not  follow 
the  basic  criteria  for  inferential  research,  the  following  statements  represent  an 
effort  to  report  the  success  factor  of  the  Language  Development  program  activity. 

Case  No.  I.  Statements ;  , 

A  total  of  2,352  migrant  students  assessed  in  all  (448)  skills  at  all  (five) 
levels  demonstrated  a  mastery  of  40  percent  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  activity  and  at  the  conclusion  (approximately  15  weeks)  they  demon- 
strated a  mastery  of  58  percent.  Summary  data  is  supplied  in  Table  23. 

2.  In  Level  I,  which  covers  Sensorimotor  Skills  (visual,  auditory,  motor, 
and  prerequisites  to  language  leaniing)  ;  13  percent  showed  need  for  skills 
mastery  and  9.7  percent  of  skills  mastery  need  was  met.  The  total  percentage 
gain  (skills  mastered  after  instruction)  amounted  to  72%  in  Level  I.  Summary 
data  is  supplied  in  Table  24. 

3.  In  Level  II,  w^hich  covers  IMionology  Skills  (the  sound  system  of  language)  ; 
32  percent  showed  need  for  skills  mastery  and  23  percent  of  skills  mastery  need 
was  met.  The  total  percentage  gain  (skills  m'astered  after  instruction)  amounted 
to  'i3%  in  Level  II.  Summary  data  is  supplied  in  Table  25. 

4.  In  Level  III,  which  covers  Structural  Analysis  Skills  (the  system  of 
word  changes)  ;  44.7  percent  showed  need  for  skills  mastery  and  20.1  percent 
of  skills  mastery  need  was  met.  The  total  percentage  gain  (skills  mastered 
after  instruction)  amounted  to  45%  in  Level  III.  Summary  data  is  supplied 
in  Table  26. 

5.  In  Level  IV,  which  covers  Verbal  Information  Skills  (the  concept  and 
vocabulary  of  language)  ;  51  percent  showed  need  for  skills  mastery  and  25.9 
l>ercerit  of  skills  mastery  need  was  met.  The ,  total .  percentage  gain  (skills 
mastered  after  instruction)  amounted  to  51%  in  Level  IV.  Summary  data  is 
supplied  in  Table  27. 

6.  In  Level  V,  wliich  covers  Syntax  Skills  (tlie  grammatical  structure  of 
language)  ;  37.5  percent  showed  need  for  skills  mastery  and  10.6  percent  of  skills 
nmstery  need  was  met.  The  total  percentage  gain  (skills  mastered  after  in- 
struction) amounted  to  18%  in  Level  V.  Summary  data  is  supplied  in  Table  28. 

From  the  first  figure  in  the  above  statements — the  percentage  of  migrant 
population  showing  skill  need  after  assessment  can  be  determined  (a  considera- 
tion for, assessing  overall  program  value  on  a  large  scale) . 

For  the  second  figure,  effectiveness  of  mastery  gain  is  sho^^^l,  which  can  be 
used,  further  analyze  the  reasons  for  smaller  or  larger  gain  at  different  levels 
and  therefore  serve  as  a  basis  for  program  improvement. 
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From  the  third  figure,  the  ascendirtg  difficulty  Inherent  in  the  hierarchy  of  skill 
arrangement  can  be  readily  seen, 

TABLE  23.-CRITERION  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  (COMPREHENSIVE) 

Levell,  Levels, 

sensori-  Level  2  reading/ 

motor  listening/  Level  3,  Level  4,  writins 

(kinder-  speal^ing  reading  reading  (Junior 

Oescription  of  data                   garten)  (grade  1)  (grade  2-3)  (grade  4-6)         higli)  Extension 


Total  number  of  assessments  adminis- 
tored  

Total  number  of  "P's"  received  on 
diagnostic  outcome  assessments  

Total  number  of  "N's"  received  on 
diagnostic  outcome  assessments  

Total  number  of  $)<iHs  mastereo  (M) 
after \ instruction  (learning  evalua- 
tion -M)   

Total  number  of  skills  not  yet  mas- 
tered  


50,723 

21,552 

25,642 

8,737 

950 

107,604 

44,239 

14,595 

14.179 

4,278 

608 

77.899 

6,484 

6. 947 

11,463 

4,459 

342 

29,705 

4.700 

5,071 

5,134 

2.264 

63 

17,232 

1,784 

1.866 

6,329 

2. 195 

279 

12,473 

Note:  Percent  of  gain:  Siiills  mastered  (M)  after  Instruction  (17,232-29,705), 58  percent;  average  number  of  students 
assessed  in  all  skills  at  all  levels.  2,352;  Length  of  time  program  was  implemented,  approximately  15  weeks. 

Table  24. — Criterion  assessment  program  evahiaUo'iif  level  Z,  (72  skills) 

Total  number  of  assessments  administered  ,         50, 723 

Total  number  of  "P's"  received  on  Clagnostlc  outcome  assessment   44, 239 

Total  number  of  '*N's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment   6, 484 

Total  number  of  skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (learning  evalua- 

tion-N)   ^  ^«   4,700 

Total  number  of  skills  not  yet  mastered  (N*)  ^   1,  784 

Percentage  of  gain:  Skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (4,700-^-6,484)  72 

Table  25. — Criterion  assessment  program  evaluation,  level  II  (2Jt  skills) 

Total  number  of  assessments  administered  -  21,552 

Tofcal  number  of  "P's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment  14, 595 

Total  number  "N*s"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment   6, 957 

Total  number  of  skills  mastered  <M)  after  instruction  (learning  evalua- 

tion-N/)    5,071 

Total  number  of  skills  not  yet  mastered  (N*)   1,886 

Percentage  of  gain;  Skills  mastered  (M)  after  Instruction  (5,071-h6,957)-  73 

Table  26. — Criterion  assessment  program  evalaation,  level  III  (45  skills) 

Total  number  of  assessments  administered   25, 642 

Total  number  of  "P's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment   14, 179 

Total  number  of  "N^s"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment   11, 463 

Total  number  of  skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (learning  evalua- 

tlon-N/)    5,134 

Total  number  of  skills  not  yet  mastered  (N*)   6,329 

Percent  of  gain:  skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (5,134-^11,463) 45 

Table  27. — Criterion  assessment  program  evaluation  level  IV  (42  shiUs) 

Total  number  of  assessments  administered  1  8,737 

Total  number  of  **P's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment  4, 278 

Total  number  of  "N's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment  4, 459 

Total  number  of  skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (learning  evalua- 
tion -N/)  «  2,264 

Total  number  of  skills  not  yet  mastered  (N*)  2,195 

Percent  of  gain :  Skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (2,264^4,459)   51 
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Table  28. — Criterion  assessment  program  evaluation,  level  V  {51  skills) 


Total  number  of  assessments  administered   950 

Total  number  of  "P's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment   608 

Total  number  of  "N's"  received  on  diagnostic  outcome  assessment   342 

Total  number  of  skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (tfearuing  Evalua- 
tion  -N/)   63 

Total  number  of  skills  not  yet  mastered  (N*)   279 

Percentage  of  gain:  Skills  mastered  (M)  after  instruction  (63-S-342)   18 


Kansas  State  Department  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kans. 

As  a  representative  of  a  small  receiver  state,  it  is  felt  that  continued  funding 
for  this  fiscal  year  at  the  minimum  of  last  years  level  must  be  restored  to  all 
states  because  the  cuts  made  without  sufficient  warning  are  going  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  direct  and  indirect  hardship  to  the  Migrant  children  ;  the  principal 
object  of  our  National  and  Interstate  concern. 

It  is  our  concern  to  attempt  to  adequately  Inform  you  about  our  program  and 
its  need  for  continuation  as  a  state  operated  program  and  funded  under  a  sepa- 
rate category.  Full  funding  must  continue  as  in  the  past  in  order  to  assure  that 
quality  programs  will  be  available  for  Migrant  children  as  long  as  their  parents 
continue  to  migrate  in  search  of  improved  economic  opportunity.  Catagorical  aid 
must  be  continued  in  this  manner  even  though  it  may  still  be  under  the  umbrella 
of  Title  I  because  delegation  of  responsibility  of  setting  up  these  programs  to 
Local  School  Districts  might  not  be  continued  with  the  same  amount  of  con* 
cem  as  the  coordinated  efforts  developed  by  State  Migrant  Directors  toward 
improvement  of  programs  and  correlation  of  curriculum  in  order  to  provide  a 
continueum  for  the  Migrant  child  in  his  movement  from  school  to  school,  district 
to  district  and  state  to  state. 

This  for  state  operation  has  been  very  real  to  us  in  Kansas  because  in  one 
case  in  western  Kansas,  a. school  district  had  been  accused  of  misusing  the 
Migrant  Education  funds ;  they  were  later  exonerated  after  Federal  investiga- 
tion but  the  defensiveness  and  spirit  of  retaliation  toward  Migrants  in  general 
engendered  by  the  allegations  moved  the  community  to  press  the  School  Board 
to  relinquish  the  program  even  though  the  local  school  board  were  willing  to  con- 
sider continuation  of  the  undertaking. 

The  program  was  replaced  after  an  area  non-profit  organization  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  project.  This  organization  was  the  Kansas  Council  of  Agriculture 
Workers  and  Low  Income  Families,  Inc.  It  was  established  in  a  closed  down 
parochial  school  that  was  obtained  even  after  lengthy  discussion  and  convincing 
with  the  local  priest  and  his  parish  council.  They  too,  were  under  community 
pressure  but  the  amount  of  rental  payment  on  the  use  along  with  a  few  moral- 
istic quotations  from  the  Bible  helped  to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Successful  and  productive  results  of  last  year's  summer  program  also 
helped  prove  to  them  that  they  had  made  the  right  decision  in  allowing  the 
Kansas  Council  the  use  of  their  facility. 

In  Kansas  we  conduct  programs  during  peak  periods  of  Migrant  influx  Into 
our  state  which  is  usually  from  the  first  of  June  to  mid- July.  Our  programs  are 
from  six  to  eight  weeks.  This  year,  due  to  the  cutback,  we  are  being  forced  to 
limit  all  our  programs  to  six  weeks  even  though  the  children  will  still  be  in  the 
area  and  in  need  of  some  type  of  educational  activity  that  will  hopefully  help 
them  in  bringing  the  educational  gaps  that  exist  due  to  their  mlgrancy.  Some 
facts  to  consider  about  the  Migrant  children  In  Kansas  and  throughout  the  nation 
are  the  following: 

1.  Migrant  children  have  no  local  school  district  that  they  can  call  their  own 
.  .  .  the  Nation  Is  their  school  district.  They  are  not  very  long  at  ony  one  given 
place  and  consequently  their  parents  are  not  anyone's  permanent  or  stable, 
political,  social,  economic  or  educational  constituancy.  They  could  very  easily 
be  lost  because  they  constitute  only  about  one  million  of  the  299  million  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Numerically  speaking,  they  are  not  a  great  number 
but  they  do  have  grave  and  dramatic  educational  needs. 

2,  Migrant  Children  are  usually  found  in  rural  areas  of  our  states,  since  their 
parents  are  and  must  be  employed  in  agriculturally  connected  work  in  order  to 
qualify.  Title  I  funds  are  used  with  priorities  in  mind,  and  unique  needs  such  as 
Bilingual  Education  in  Kansas,  since  about  95  percent  of  our  participants  are 
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Mexican  American  or  Spanish  speaking  would  not  be  addressed  to.  A  lack  of 
bilingual  teachers  or  teachers  aides  could  and  would  hinder  the  educational 
growth  of  the  Spanish  speaking  child.  The  educational  assets  and  abilities  that 
he  can  express  in  his  home  language  would  not  be  capitalized  on  by  a  monolingual 
English  speaking  person. 

3.  Migrant  Childrpu  are  usually  members  of  a  family  group  and  consequently 
would  never  end  up  on  the  aid  to  dependent  children  rolls,  except  in  time  of  dire 
need.  The  ADC  /s  often  used  as  one  method  of  identifying  the  Title  I  child,  so 
many  times  he  ends  up  not  being  counted,  but  still  in  need  of  the  services.  Title 
I  would  again  be  hard  pressed  to  provide  services  for  the  Migrant  child  because 
he  may  not  have  generated  any  funds  at  the  time  the  count  may  have  been 
made. 

4.  Migrant  Children  are  and  can  very  often  be  innocent  victims,  along  with  the 
farmer,  of  one  of  the  most  whimsical  and  unpredictable  traits  of  nature — the 
weather.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  work  by  his  parents,  they  may  choose 
to  move  on,  thereby  further  interrupting  and  unwillingly  hindering  the  child's 
educational  progress  growth. 

Despite  the  belief  that  Migrant  parents  are  not  very  concerned  about  the 
education  of  their  children,  in  one  instance  in  Kansas,  two  separate  families 
chose  to  stay  in  the  area  of  Piper,  Kansas,  the  two  additional  weeks  of  the  8 
weeks  summer  school,  just  so  that  their  children  could  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  program  available  to  them  last  summer. 

Someone  must  be  their  advocates  and  someone  must  understand  their  plight. 
We  have  called  upon  each  other,  as  State  Directors,  to  call  upon  you  to  consider 
Migrant  Children  needs  and  to  support  our  National  and  Interstate  efforts  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  Migrant  Children's  future.  We  must  continue  to  fully  sup- 
port and  fund  the  educational  programs  for  the  children  of  "The  Hands  That 
Feed  U.S."  They  are  the  Nation's  Children—they  are  the  Nation's  Responsibility. 


STATEAtENT  OF  JeSSE  M.  SoBIANO,  SUPERVISOR,  MICHIGAN  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 

Program,  Michigan  Department  of  Education 

Michigan  agriculture  is  big  business.  Tills  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
Michigan  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  migrant  fanii  labor  in  the  nation.  It  Ls 
often  referred  to  as  the  largest  receiving  state.  In  order  that  the  richness  of 
Michigan's  land  be  realized,  forty  to  fifty  thousand  farm  laborers  come  into 
the  Stiite,  arriving  as  early  as  March  and  remaining  until  December. 

Coming  predominantly  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  they  bring  with 
them  their  Spanish-speaking  children.  They  are  children  who  until  now  have 
been  destined  to  fail  in  our  schools.  They  are  children  who  are  often  seen  as  out- 
siders by  our  local  communities.  Many  local  communities  feel  little  or  no  responsi- 
bility for  them. 

In  spite  of  their  Texas  residency,  '^hey  are  children  who  can  hardly  call  any 
one  place  their  home.  They,  more  than  any  other  group,  can  rightfully  be  called 
the  children  of  a  nation.  They  are  the  children  of  Michigan,  of  Ohio,  of  Texas, 
of  Florida,  of  Montana.  They  are  children  of  every  state  in  which  their  parents 
must  toil. 

Our  Congress  recognized  this  in  1966  by  amending  TltlS^I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  educational  re.sponsibility  of  migrant  chil- 
dren could  not  be  left  solely  to  the  states  or  the  local  schools.  It  was  and  remains 
a  national,  an  interstate  responsibility.  ' 

Specifics  regarding  the  educational  needs  of  migrant  children — their  linguistic 
differences,  their  cultural  differences,  their  lack  of  educational  continuity- 
have  been  documented  countless  numbers  of  times.  Michigan,  with  the  use  of 
Title  I  ESEA  Migrant  funds,  has  tried  to  meet  these  needs.  Upwards  of  seven 
thousand  migrant  children  were  enrolled  in  this  past  summer's  migrant  educa- 
tion programs ;  more  than  three  thousand  were  enrolled  in  the  fall  and  spring 
of  (he  regular  school  year  (Exhibit  A) . 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  lack  of  continuity,  Michiganlmigrant  education 
programs  have  provided  a  uniform  language  ai-ts  program.  Curriculum  materials, 
designed  specifically  for  migrant  children,  have  been  developed  and  are  in  use 
in  all  of  the  State's  migrant  education  programs.  These  materials  have  also 
been  disseminated  nationally.  An  additional  element  providing  continuity  for 
Michigan  migrant  education  programs  is  the  requirement  that  all  education  pro- 
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grams  operate  in  accordance  with  Michigan's  Common  Goals  of  Education  and 
its  six-step  Educational  Accountability  Model  (Exhibits  B  and  C).  Recognizing 
the  need  for  supportive  services,  programs  have  attempted  to  provide  a  sound 
nutritional  program  and  an  adequate  health  care  program. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  educational  success  of  such  short-term  pro- 
grams, where  children  come  and  go  without  giving  notice,  the  data  submitted 
by  several  programs  has  indicated  that  migrant  children  in  Michigan's  summer 
programs  are  making  substantial  progress  in  improving  their  reading  abilities 
and  their  language  facility.  One  area,  for  example,  showed  an  average  gain  of 
30.4  months  over  a  twenty-day  period  using  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test ; 
two-thirds  of  their  students  showed  a  minimum  of  two  years'  gain  on  the  reading 
section  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test.  Specifically-developed  tests  from 
the  Michigan  Migrant  Education  Center  and  a  science-oral  language  project  at 
Michigan  State  University  also  showed  gains  in  language  arts  achievement 

Doubly  difficult  to  evaluate  in  the  program  Is  that  which  takes  place  in 
those  areas  commonly  referred  to  as  the  affective  domain.  However,  based  on 
observation  reports  by  teachers,  on  interviews  with  migrant  parents,  and  on 
such  measures  as  the  Vineland  Social  Matfurity  Scale,  we  can  assume  that 
migrant  children  are  changing  their  attitudes  about  school,  about  themselves, 
and  about  their  chances  for  success. 

The  effects  of  migrant  education  In  Michigan,  however,  do  not  stop  with  the 
effects  on  children  themselves.  In  Michigan  it  is  migrant  education  which  has 
provided  the  impetus  in  getting  the  State  and  many  local  schools  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population.  It  is  migrant  education 
which  has  provided  the  means  for  developing  curriculum  materials 
and  teacher  training  programs  necessary  in  dealing  with  migrant  chil- 
dren, specifioally  bilingual  migrant  children.  It  is  the  migrant  education 
program  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  offered  migrant  parents  their  first 
opportunity  for  becoming  meaningfully  involved  with  schools.  It  is  migrant 
education  programs  which,  in  any  communities,  have  become  the  catalyst  for 
creating  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding  between  migrant  and 
local  residents.  A  demonstration  of  the  concern  being  generated  Is  the  creation  of 
the  Governor's  State  Interagency  Committee  on  Migrant  Problems ;  education  is 
a  major  focus  for  that  committee. 

In  Michigan,  as  In  the  rest  of  the  nation  however,  there  still  remains  much] 
to  be  done.  Education  programs  for  migrants  must  be  made  more  comprehensive ; 
they  must  be  extended  to  include  infant  day  care  as  well  as  adult  and  career  ed- 
ucation. The  present  Title  I  ESEA  Migrant  legislation  does  not  make  allowances 
for  that.  Of  great  importance  in  Michigan  as  in  all  of  the  Midwest — ^migrant  ed- 
ucation presently  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  increasing  number  of  mi- 
grants who  are  remaining  as  residents.  Every  year  Michigan  schools  are  faced 
with  increasing  enrollments  of  migrant  children  whose  parents  have  chosen  to  re- 
main, and  every  year  schools  find  themselves  unprepared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
thOKC  children.  The  recently  settled  i^iigrant  also  has  unique  needs  and  must  be 
provided  with  those  educational  opportunities  for  developing  skills  necessary  to 
achieve  a  standard  of  living  commensurate  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made  In  migrant  educa-\ 
tion  would  not  have  occurred,  nor  will  it  continue,  without  benefit  of  federal 
funds.  State  legislatures  and  local  schools,  given  their  own  priorities  and  con- 
cerns, may  not  respond  to  the  needs  of  migrants.  Neither  should  we  expect  other 
federally-funded  education  programs  to  respond.  Regulated  as  they  arc  by  their 
respective  criteria  or  guidelines,  they  cannot,  and  have  not,  adequately  served 
migrant  children. 

In  summary,  the  following  statements  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  a  summary 
conclusl^^u  about  Migrant  Education  In  Michigan,  but  also  about  Migrant  Educa- 
tion nationally. 

1.  There  is  some  imperical  evidence  already  identified  which  indicates  tiiat 
migrant  children,  provided  the  types  pt  programs  that  are  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds,  will  achieve  effective  gains  in  the  cognitive,  affective  and  psycho- 
motor domaiL^vj  of  learning;  however,  as  indicated  on  page  16  of  the  program 
activities  report  of  January  16,  1973  shown  as  exhibit  A,  the  final  phase  of  a 
study  to  determine  migrant  pupil  achievement  more  accurately,  needs  to  be  ef- 
:^ectuated. 

'  2.  Continued  categorical  funding  is  needed  and  legislation  more  comprehensive 
then  that  which  presently  exists  must  be  enacted.  Furthermore,  the  inter-state 
nature  of  the  migrant  population  as  well  as  the  need  for  national  program-con- 
tinuity would  seem  to  indicate  the  State  Dejmrtments  of  Bdudation  are  the 
appropriate  agencies  to  administer  and  implement  migrant  education  programs. 
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Exhibit  A 

Michigan  Department  of  Education — Memorandum 

Janqary  16,  1973. 

To :  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
From :  John  W.  Porter,  Chairman 

Subject:  Program  Activities  Report  of  the  Michigan  Migrant  Education  Pro- 
gram. 

Attached  is  the  1972-73  Program  Activities  Report  of  the  Michigan  Migrant 
Education  Program  administered  by  the  Compensatory  Education  Services. 

Rccomniendatio7i 

I  recommend  that  the  State  Board  of  Edueation  receive  this  program  activities 
report 

The  MI0BAN7;  Education  Program  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 

Education 

introduction 

In  Michigan  upwards  of  10,000  children  receive  educational  and  special  ele- 
mentary services  under  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Programs.  This  report  de- 
scribes the  Migrant  Education  Program  under  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Education,  in  terms  of  the  Department's  six  step  accountability  thrust 

GOALS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  is  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment educational  programs  which  will  identify  and  meet  the  unique  educational 
needs  of  Migrant  children  coming  into  Michigan.  Related  to  this  goal  is  the  need 
for  this  Department  to  provide  staff  training  programs  for  all  personnel  engaged 
in  Migrant  Education  as  well  as  for  providing  all  the  ancillary  services  needed 
by  Migrant  children. 

PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES — 1072-73 

1.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  review  all  of  the  proposals  ,  submitted  by 
local  school  districts  requesting  to  receive  Migrant  funds.  There  will  be  approxi- 
mately 60  summer  program  proposals  as  well  as  15  school  year  proposals. 

2.  QThe  Migrant  Education  staff  will  provide  to  all  districts  submitting  a  pro- 
posal, the  necessary  technical  assistance  to  make  their  proposals  meet  Federal 
Title  I  regulations  and  guidelines,  as  well  as  State  Guidelines  provided  by  the 
Migrant  Unit  oflSce. 

3.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  monitor  the  activities  of  all  local  Migrant 
Education  programs  funded.  This  will  be  done  through  onsite  visits.  All  sum- 
mer programs  shall  be  visited  a  minimum  of  three  days  to  insure  that  tliey  are 
providing  effective  quality  programs  for  Migrant  children. 

4.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  initiate  and  maintain  constant  commu- 
nication with  other  agencies  serving  Migrants  and  Migrant  children.  All  efforts 
will  be  made  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  total 
program  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  services. 

5.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  in  cooperation  with  local  Migrant  Program 
personnel  will  provide  staff  training  pre-service  and  in-service  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  accomplishment  of  program  objectives.  This  will  be  done  primarily 
through  the  development  of  five  regional  three-day  pre-service  workshops.  Ap- 
proximately 400-500  teachers,  800-1,000  para-professionals  and  200-300  non-in- 
structional  personnel  will  participate. 

6.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  conduct  three  one-day  conferences  for  all 
local  project  directors  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  and  development  of  perform- 
ance objectives. 

7.  The. Migrant  Education  staff  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Deparhnent 
of  Education  Research  Assessment  and  Evaluation  staff  will  develop  a  State 
Evaluation  Plan  for  evaluating  State  Migrant  Education  program  effectiveness. 

8.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  continue  the  development  of  curriculum 
materials  in  cooperation  with  the  Migrant  Education  Center  at  Central  Michigan 
University. 

9.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  develop  and  submit  the  State  Migrant 
Program  Application  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  June  30,  1973. 
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10.  The  Migrant  Education  staff  will  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  State  Migrant  Education  Program.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  an  informative  brochure  will  be  developed  by  tlie  Migrant  Education 
staff.  It  will  be  completed  by  April  1, 1973. 

NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

The  needs  assessment  is  based  upon  past  years  data  and  projections  made 
cooperatively  with  local  Migrant  Education  Program  directors  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  agencies  which  serve  Migrants.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
10,000  children  will  be  enrolled  in  the  sixty  summer  Migrant  Program  Schools. 
In  addition,  3,000  to  4,000  will  be  served  in  approximately  15  or  more  regular 
school  year  Migrant  Program  Schools.  Approximately  2,000  of  tlie  children  to 
be  served  will  be  p re-kindergarten,  3,000  will  be  kindergarten,  8,000  will  be 
elementary  w^ith  1,000  secondary.  It  is  estimated  that  aproximately  20,000 
Migrant  diUdren  and  youth  fall  into  tlie  2^^  year  old  to  17  year  old  age  groups. 
This  is  the  age  group  covered  by  Title  1  Migrant  legislation. 

The  unmet  needs  as  determined  by  the  State  Migrant  Office  result  from  several 
basic  conditions.  They  are : 

1.  All  Migrant  Program  funds  come  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

2.  The  funds  are  strictly  categorical. 

3.  Local  Educational  Agencies  need  not  provide  programs  for  Migrant  children, 
nor  allow  the  use  of  their  buildings  and  buses. 

4.  The  inherent  impredlctability  of  the  Migrant  population  with  regard  to  size 
and  movement. 

There  remains  a : 

1.  Need  for  a  wider  range  of  programs  for  Migrant  children.  Infant  Caro 
through  Adult  Basic  Education.  Especially  pre-vocational  as  well  as  vocationp^ 
training. 

2.  Need  for  more  programs  for  the  settled  Migrant  child. 

3.  Need  for  Family  Unit  Education  Programs. 

4.  Need  for  more  intensive  and  comprehensive  training  programs  for  all  per- 
sonnei  engaged  in  Migrant  Programs. 

5.  N/3ed  for  more  staff  who  are  representative  of  the  etlmic  or  racial  make-up 
of  the  Migrant  population. 

6.  Need  for  more  teachers  trained  in  Early-Childhood  Education. 

7.  Need  for  more  teachers  trained  to  teach  non-English  speaking  children. 

&  Need  for  curriculum  materials  in  all  areas  which  are  developed  specifically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  short  range.  Migrant  Education  Programs. 

9.  Need  for  curriculum  materials  in  all  areas  which  are  specifically  related  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  Migrant  child. 

10.  Need  for  curriculum  materials  in  Family  Unit  Education. 

11.  Need  for  Adult  Education  curriculum  materials  for  older  Migrant  chil- 
dren— vocational  or  pre-vocational. 

12.  Need  for  testing  and  diagnostic  instruments  appropriate  for  Migrant  stu- 
dents in  general. 

13.  Need  for  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  Statewide  Migrant 
Program. 

Analysis  of  the  delivery  system 

Administration ; 

Salaries      $70,057  ■ 

Contracted  services  .  „  ^  ^  Oqq 

Other  III™  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     120',  000 

Total  administration   250»057 

Operations : 

Salaries   l.L    124 

Other    g^g 

Total  operations   1, 895,000 

Supporting  services: 

Salaries  ^   368,500 

Other  .  ^  _     903^  224 

Total  supporting  services  \  266,  724 
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Analysis  0/  th  delivery  aysie^n — Continued 
Staff  development: 

Contract  services  '.  i   $12,000 

Other   40. 151 

Total  staff  development   52, 151 

Total  other   28,397 

Grand  total   3,  492,  229 

Time  Table 

July  1D72.— Submit  1073  Migrant  applications  to  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Education. 

August  1972. — Conclude  all  summer  1971-72  Migrant  programs.  Begin  process- 
ing local  program  applications  for  fall  and  regular  school  year  Migrant  programs. 

September  1972. — Continue  processing  of  applications  and  begin  monitoring  of 
local  programs. 

October-November  1972. — Conclude  final  evaluation  and  review  of  program  end 
reports  for  1971-72. 

December  1972. — Attend  U.S.O.E.  Annual  conference  for  State  Migrant  Edu- 
cation Director. 

January  1973. — Begin  planning  for  In-service  regional  conferences.  Meet  with  " 
Governor's  Migrant  Task  Force  subcommittee  on  Migrant  Education.  Meet  with 
Evaluation  staff  to  plan  for  summer  evaluation. 

February  1973. — Begin  work  on  developing  brochure  for  Migrant  Education. 
Continue  monitoring  process.  Regional  one  day  regional  meetings  with  local  pro- 
gram directors  to  plan  for  June  pre-service  workshops.  Continue  monitoring 
process. 

March  1973. — Annual  administrative  two  day  workshop.  Continue  monitoring 
process. 

April  1973. — Summer  applications.  Begin  reviewing  and  processing  of  Sum- 
mer Migrant  Program  applications.  Informative  brochure  completed  and  dis- 
seminated. 

May  1973. — Continue  processing  of  summer  applications.  Begin  closing  out  of 
regular  year  Migrant  Progmms. 

June  1973. — Conduct  regional  workshoi>s  for  all  local  Migrant  Program  staff,. 
Begin  summer  programs  and  intensive  monitoring.  Submit  State  Migrant  Ap- 
plication to  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education. 

July  1973. — Continue  ,  summer  monitoring.  The  State  Title  I  Migrant  Educa- 
tion Program  Application  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  early  enough  so  that  approval  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  can  occur  before  the  start  of  the  school  year  in  September. 

August  1973.— Close  out  all  1972-73  Migrant  Programs. 

PROPOSED  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SITES 
FALL-W|NTER-SPRING-1972~73. 

Beginning  and  Amount 

School  district  and  building  County  ADA  ending  date  requested 

Bertien  springs  pubUc:  Berrten  Springs,  Mich.,  Eau  Berrien.   29Q  September  1972-  $99,026 

Claire,  Mich.  June  1973. 

Crosweil  public  schools rCrosswell,  Mich  Sanilac—.:..              96  '  do   43,896 

Fennville  public  schools.  Fennville,  Mich  Allegan.J                 353   do   164,103 

GenesseeintermediateSchool  District:  Flint,  Mich  Genessee   .  85  January-June  1973..  35,000 

Grant  public  schools:  Grant,  Mich                        Newaygo   98  September  1972-  8,421 

June  1973.  ; 

Hamilton  public  schools :f^ami!ton-  Allegan  77  do.   14,800 

Holland publicschools; Holland, Mich  Ottawa,.                  115  do   50i417  • 

Kenowa  Hill  publlcschools:  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  .Kent   .56  September-.  1,084 

December  1972. 

Kentpublicschools:  Kent  City,  Mich-...  do                  .  ^  80  do   23,877 

Lansing  public  schools:  Lansing,  Mich  Ingham..^..-...  .445  September  1972-  198,899 
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PROPOSED  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SITES-ContlnuBd 
FALl-WlNTER-SPRlNG-l972-73-Ccntinued 

Beginmngand  Amount 

School  district  and  building  County  ADA  ending  date  requested 


Montcalm  I ntermediateSchool  District: 

Breckenridge  public  schools   Montcalnfj.. 

St.  Louis  public  schools  ^  

Atma  public  schools  

Ithaca  public  schools  

Central  Montcolm  public  schools  

Montabelfa  community  schools  

Lake  view  community  schools  

Tri'County  area  schools  

Greenville  public  schools  

Carson  City  schools  

Ionia  City  schools  

Belding  public  schools  :  

Lakewood  public  schools  

Montague  public  schools:  Montague,  Mich   Muskegon. 


350  September  1972- 
June  1373 


5U2,927 


Saginaw  public  schools:  Saginaw,  Mich  Saginaw  

Traverse  Bay  Intermediate  School  District: 

Onekma  public  schools   Grand  Traverse. 

Elk  I^aplds  public  

Thompsonville  public  schools  

Beulafj  public  schools  

Traverse  City  public  schools  

Van  Buren  Intermediate  School  District: 

Lawton  public  schools  Van  Buren  

Hartford  public  schools  

Lawrence  public  schools  

Dowagiac  public  schools  

West  Ottawa  public  schools: 

Hudsonvllle  public  schools  Ottawa  


45  September  1972- 

June  1973. 
180  do  


235 


.do.. 


101. 909 
81,721 
32,696 


600  September  1372- 
June  1373. 


222,300 


Grand  Haven  public  schools. 
Zeeland  public  schools..  


60  Seotember  1972- 
JuTie  1973. 


9,922 


NOTES 

Total  average  daily  attendance  is  not  the  same  as  total  enrollment.  Total  enrollment  will  be  much  greater,  3,165;  esti- 
mated total  enrollment,  4,000  to  5,000. 

Total  amount  requested  (this  amount  is  subject  to  change  based  on  review  by  migrant  unit  staff  and  negotiations  with 
local  districts),  1.210.93B.00. 

PROPOSED  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SITES,  MICHIGAN,  SUMMER  1973 


School  district 


School  building 


County 


Befilnning  and 
ADA  ending  date 


Alpena  Public  Schoo,s,  Alpena  

Bay  City  Public  Schools,  Bay  City.. 

Berrien  Springs  Public,  Berrien 
Springs. 


Blissfield  Community,  Bllssflald... 

Capac  Community  Schools,  Capac. 
Coloma  Public  Schools,  Coloma... 

CroswelI'Lexington,  Croswell  

DowBglac  Union  Schools,  Dow> 
agiac 

Eaton    Rapids    Public,  Eaton 
Rapids. 

Fennviile  Public,  Fennville  

Grant  Public  Schools,  GranL.  

Hart'Publlc  Schools,  Hart  ..... 

Hc^land  Public  Schools,  Holland... 


Green  School,  Lachine  

John  Adams  School,  Auburn.  

Hampton  School*  Bay  City  

Model  Migrant  Center,  Berrien 
Springs. 

Eau  Claire  Lybrook,  Eau  Claire 

Pearl  School,  Benton  Harbor  

New  Elementary  School,  Bliss- 
field. 

Capac  Qementary,  Capac  

Coioma  Elementary,  Coloma  

Frostlck  School,  Crosswell  

Sister  Lakes  Elementary,  Dow- 
agiac. 

Union  Street  Elementary,  Eaton 
Rapids. 

Anna  Michen  School,  Fennville  

Grant  Elementary,  Grant....  

Federal  Elementary,  Holland..  

 do  


Alpena.. 
Bay.... 

 do,. 

Berrien. 


50  June  21-August  20. 
400  June  21-August  31. 


625  June7-August6. 


..-do... 
....do... 
Lenawee. 


St  Clair.. 
Berrien.. 
Sanilac... 
Cas3  


Eaton  

Allegan... 
Newaygo. 
Ottawa... 
 do... 


Ida  Public  Schools,  Ida  

Lansing  Public  Schools,  Lansing... 
Ma rfette  Community  Schools,  Mar- 
letle. 

Mason  Consolidated  Schools,  Erie. . 
Montague  Public  Schools,  Mon* 
tague. 


Ida  Elementary,  Ida   Monroe. 

High  Street  School,  Lansing  Ingham. 

Bea  McDonald  School,  Marietta  Sanilac. 


Marlette  High,  Maj|fltte___  _...do.— . 

Mason  Central  Elementary,  Erie  Monroe — 

Mouth  School,  Montague   Muskegon . 


55  Mayl5-August31. 

27  June28-August6. 

175  June  14-Augu$t6. 

80  June21-Augu$t  13. 

175  May3-Aueust31. 

35  Jufy6-August31 

219  June  21-August  13. 
130  June  1-August  4.- 

220  JulyS-August  31. 
75  September  7- 

June  9. 

65  June  14-August  31. 

100  June  21-August  31. 

156  July  5-August  20. 


104  June  21-August  13. 
90  June  1-August  31. 
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PROPOSED  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SITES,  MICKiGAN,  SUMMER  1973-Contlnued 

BeBlnnins  and 

School  district  School  building  County  ADA  ending  dale 

Reese  Public  Schools,  Reese  St.  Efizabeth  Scfioot,  Reese.  Tuscola   75  July  5-August  20. 

St.  Charles  Public,  St.  Charles  Mary  Patterson  School,  St  Charles.  Saginaw  ^   July  1-August20. 

Saginaw  Public,  Saginaw  Jesse  Rouse  Elementary,  Saginaw  do   115  June  28-August  6. 

Stockbridge  Public,  Stockbridge...  Smith  Elementary,  Stockbrioge  Ingham   35  June  21-Ju)y  30. 

Standish  Public,  Standish  Standish  Elementary,  SMish  Aranac   June  I5-August31. 

Unionville-Sebewaing,  Sebewaing- Unionville  Elementary,  Unionville-  Tuscola   lOO  Junel4-August31. 

West  Ottawa  Schools,  Holland  WoQdside  Elementary,  Holland  Ottawa  .   54  June  l-August  30. 

VAN  BUREN  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT! 

Bangor  Public  Schools,  Bangor  Bangor  Elementary,  Bangor  Van  Buren   600  June  15-August  31. 

tawrence  Public  Schools,  Law-  Lawrence  Elementary,  Lawrence  do   Do. 

re  nee. 

Wayland  Union  Schools,  Wayland..  Wayland  Elementary,  Wayland  Allegan    Do. 

TRAVERSE  BAY  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  DfSTRfCTi 

Traverse  City  Public,  Traverse  East  Bay  Elementary,  Traverse  Grand  Traverse.  2,825  Do. 
City.  City. 

Old  Mission  Peninsula,  Traverse  do  

City. 

Eastern    Elementary,   Traverse  do  

City. 

Elk  Rapids  Public,  EJk  Rapids  Lakeland  Elementary,  Elk  Rapids..  Antrim   Do. 

Frankfort  Public,  Frankfort  Frankfort  Elementary,  Frankfort..  Benzie   Do, 

Lake  Leelanau  Schools,  Lake  Lee-  SL  Mary's  Schools,  Lake  Leelanau.  Leelanau...,   Do. 

lanau. 

Manistee  Public  Schools,  Manis-  Kennedy  Elementary,  Manistee...  Manistee   Do. 

Northport  Public  Schools,  North-  Northport  Elementary,  Northport..  Leelanau   Do. 

port. 

Scottville  Public  Schools,  Scott-  Riverton  Elementary,  Scottviile  Mason   Oo. 

vilfe. 

Suttons  Bay  Public,  Suttons  Bay..  Suttons  Bay  Elementary,  Suttons  Leelanau   Do. 

Bay. 

Ben2ie  County  Central,  Thomp-  Betzie  Valley  Elementary,  Thomp-  Benzie   Do. 

sonville.  sonvilie. 

MONTCALM  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  1 

St.  Johns  Public,  St.  Johns  St  Johns  Elementary,  St  Johns. . .  Ionia   .  350  July  3-August  18. 

Alma  Public  Schools,  Alma  Wright  Avenue  Elementary,  Alma..  Gratiot   Do. 

Chippewa  Hills  Schools,  Mecosta..  Mecosta  Elementary,  Mecosta  Mecosta   Do. 

MONTCALM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  i 

Lake  Odessa  School,  Lake  Odessa.  West  Elementary,  Lake  Odessa  Ionia   Do. 

Central     Montcalm     Schools,  Sheridan  Elementary,  Sheridan  Montcalm   Do. 

Stanton. 

Montabella  Community,  Edmore..  Six  Lakes  Elementary.  Edmore  .....do   Do. 

Merrill  Community,  Merrill  Merrill  Elementary,  Merrill  Saginaw  ^   Do. 

^  Where  local  school  districts  do  not  wish  to  administer  the  migrant  school  program,  administrative  responsibility  is 
undertaken  by  an  intermediate  school  district  office.  In  some  cases,  specific  school  locations  are  changed  as  a  result  of 
last-minute  planning. 

Note:  Total  ADA,  6,935;  estimated  total  enrollment,  10,000. 

EVALUATION 

Based  upon  the  data  received  from  the  Migrant  Education  Center  evaluation 
of  1971  summer  programs,  and  local  program  evaluation  for  the  summer  of  1972, 
substantive  gains  in  English  Oral  language  and  reading  have  been  achieved  by 
Migrant  children  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  Migrant  Education  Pro- 
grams. Additionally  the  State  Migrant  Evaluation  of  1971  indicated  that  Migrant 
childreu*s  attitude  toward  schools  improved  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in 
the  programs. 
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All  local  project  proposals  will  continue  to  have  written  into  them  an  evalua- 
tion design  which  will  be  consistent  with  tlie  guidelines  developed  by  the  Migrant 
Education 'staff.  Additionally,  the  Department's  Research  Assessment  and  Eval- 
uation Service  in  close  cooperation  witli  Migrant  Unit  staff  will  develop  and 
implement  a  program  for  more  effective  evaluation  of  student  achievement.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Migrant  Education  Program  will  be  modeled  more  in  accord- 
ance wih  the  Department  of  Education's  Accountability  Model. 

The  Michigan  Migrant  Program  will  be  included  in  a  National  Migrant  Educa- 
tion Program  evaluation  sponsored  by  the  U.S.O.E.  The  initial  phase  of  that 
evaluation  will  concentrate  on  the  management  function  of  State  Departments' 
Migrant  Program  OflBce.  The  final  pliase  to  take  place  in  1974  will  examine  Mi- 
grant pupil  achievement. 

The  Michigan  Migrant  Education  Unit  will  initiate  communication  with  the 
Texas  Migrant  Education  OflSce  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  an  interstate  evalua- 
tion effort.  This  effort  will  be  extended  to  include  other  states  sharing  the 
same  Migrant  student -population. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  upon  the  Needs  Assessment  as  presented  in  this  report,  the  following 
recommendations  should  be  considered  ^ 

1.  Other  (than  ESEA  Title  I)  sources  of  funding  be  directed  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  Migrant  children  and  youth.  State  funds  as  well  as  funds  from 
other  programs  in  the  Department,  such  as  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Adult  Basic  Education,  should  be  made  available  for  Migrant 
Education. 

2.  State  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  supplement  the  present  Federal  funds 
being  used  to  operate  school  programs  for  settled  Migrants. 

3.  The  Migrant  Education  OflBce  in  conjunction  with  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation OflSce,  the  Vocational  Education  OflBce,  the  Early  Childhood  Consultant 
and  the  Adult  Basic  Education  OflBce  should  develop  a  plan  Indicating  how 
they  propose  to  work  cooperatively  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Migrant  child. 

4.  Community  colleges  and  state  universities  develop  and  offer  courses  to  train 
paraprofessionals  and  professionals  to  work  with  Migrant  and  non-English 
speaking  students. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  materials  development  presently  being  undertaken  by  the 
Migrant  Education  Center,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  should  con- 
tact with  other  state  universities  or  agencies  to  develop  curriculum  materials 
for  Migrant  Education  Programs  as  needed. 

6.  Curriculum  Consultants  in  the  General  Education  Services  area  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  should  cooperate  with  the  Migrant  Education  unit  in 
planning  a  more  comprehensive  curriculum  for  Migrant  Education  Programs, 

7.  In  cooperation  with  the  Migrant  Education  Unit,  the  Department's  Research 
Assessment  and  Evaluation  OflSce  should  develop  or  identify  testing  and  diag- 
nostic instruments  appropriate  for  use  with  Migrant  and  non-English  speaking 
children. 

8.  The  Research,  Assessment  and  Evaluation  OflBoe  in  cooperation  with  the 
Migrant  Education  unit  should  develop  a  statewide  assessment  program  for 
Migrant  Education  Programs. 

9.  The  Michigan  Oral  Language  Test  developed  by  the  Migrant  Education  Of- 
fice and  Michigan  State  University,  Science  Teaching  Center,  should  be  used 
statewide  in  all  Migrant  Programs. 
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Foreword 

In  early  1970,  the  continuing  concern  for  the  quality  of  public  education  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  prompted  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  an  advisory 
task  force  composed  of  Michigan  educators,  students,  and  lay  citizens.  This  task 
force  was  given  the  charge  of  identifying  and  delineating  what  are  believed  to  be  the 
common  goals  of  an  educational  system  capable  of  meeting  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  of  contemporary  society. 

In  June,  1970  the  Task  Force  on  Goals  presented  its  recommendations  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  (a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  and  brief 
biographical  notes  are  included  as  Appendix  B  to  this  document).  The  State  Board 
received  these  recommendations  and  made  revisions  and  additions.  A  document 
entitled  The  Common  Goals  of  Michigan  Education:  Tentative  which  included  the 
goals  as  revised  by  the  State  Board  was  distributed  to  educators  and  interested 
citizens  throughout  the  State.  Twenty-five  public  meetings  were  then  held  in  order 
to  elicit  the  opinions  and  concerns  of  local  educators  and  lay  citizens  regarding  the 
tentative  common  goals  (a  list  of  the  public  meetings  is  included  as  Appendix  C).  A 
summary  of  these  meetings  is  available  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  State  Board  reviewed  these  opinions  and  concerns,  revised  the  tentative 
common  goals  accordingly,  and  has  now  adopted  the  .evised  goals  as  State  Board 
policy.  These  common  goals  of  Michigan  education  are  presented  in  this  document. 

These  goals  will  serve  as  statements  of  broad  direction  land  general  purpose  for 
Michigan's  educational  system.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  staff,  and  working  wt'ch  local  educators,  lay  citizens,  and  outside 
consultants  and  experts  in  curriculum  and  measurement,  will  now  develop  perfoi^- 
ance  objectives  for  these  goals,  which  describe  the  specific  educational  activities  and 
behaviors  included  by  them,  as  well  as  developing  techniques  to  assess  progress 
toward  the  goals. 

While  it  may  be  recognized  that  the  schools  as  they  presently  function  are 
meeting  the  needs  of  many  Individuals,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  an 
effort  must  be  initiated  which  focuses  on  the  needs  of  all  citizens,  on  the  dem  ands 
of  present-day  society,  and  on  the  resources  at  hand.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
State  Board  that  Michigan's  educational  system  wit!  become  a  system  that  is  suc- 
cessful for  all  of  those  who  participate  in  it,  as  well  as  successful  for  the  society 
which  supports  it  and  is  supported  by  it. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  goals  on  the  following  pages  have  been  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  are  presented  to  the  people  of  Michigan. 

John  W.  Porter 
Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  • 


September,  1971 
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Introduction 

A  democratic  society  such  as  ours  must  have  many  worthy  and  appropriate  goals 
for  Its  schools  if  its  people  are  to  be  well  served.  Goals  are  presented  here  which  we 
believe  are  and  must  be  common  to  all  of  Michigan's  schools,  including  kinder- 
garten through  college  and  university  study,  and  which  make  up  the  foundation  of 
a  system  of  quality  education.  It  will  be  necessary  for  local  school  districts  and 
various  levels  of  schools  to  expand  upon  these  common  goals  so  that  the  require- 
ments of  unique  and  specific  educational  situations  may  be  met  effectively. 

The  common  goals  of  Michigan  education  are  grouped  into  three  principal  areas 
which  should  guide  efforts  to  perfect" Michigan's  educational  system.  These  areas 
are:  (1)  citizenship  and  morality— which  sets  out  the  criteria  which  schools  must 
meet  in  developing  mature  and  responsible  citizens;  (2)  democracy  and  equal 
opportunity— which  deals  with  conditions  necessary  for  a  successful  process  of 
school  operation;  and  (3)  student  learning— which  specifies  desired  outcomes  for 
each  person  who  is  a  product  of  our  educational  system.  Within  each  of  these  broad 
areas  specific  goals  are  described  which  must  direct  the  schools  of  Michigan  in  order 
to  provide  optimum  opportunity  for  success  for  all  students.  In  addition,  Appendix 
A,  Educational  Improvement  identifies  four  programs  that  are  essential  to  con* 
tinued  upgrading  of  the  system. 

Because  the  common  goals  are  described  in  general  terms,  each  goal  must  be 
further  defined  by  describing  the  performance  objectives  and  by  developing 
methods  and  techniques  to  assess  the  extent  of  successes  of  the  State's  educational 
system  in  responding  to  the  educational  needs  of  Michigan's  citizens.  It  is  the  State 
Board's  intention  that  the  specification  of  the  objectives  and  methods  related  to  all 
of  the  common  goals  will  draw  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  individuals 
and  groups  directly  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  objectives.  It  is,  however, 
the  clear  responsibility  of  the  particular  level  of  the  educational  system  to  develop 
additional  specific  objectives  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  citizens  and  to  determine 
detailed  methods  and  techniques  to  implement  the  objectives. 

tn  order  to  accomplish  the  intention  of  the  State  Board  to  insure  broad  partici- 
pation in  developing  objectives  and  methods  related  to  the  common  goals,  the  State 
Board  has  directed  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  request  the  Council 
on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  guide- 
lines ii..  the  development  of  objectives.  Additionally,  the  State  Board  has  directed 
the  Superintendent  to  establish  thirteen  commissions,  one  for  each  level  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  instruction,  to  assist  in  defining  the  objectives  appropriate  to 
each  level,  Members  of  the  commissions  will  be  drawn  from  all  levels  of  educational 
instruction  and  governance  and  from  the  lay  citizenry.  In  this  process  of  defining 
objectives,  the  methods  for  realizing  the  objectives  will  also  be  suggested  and  con- 
sidered. 

This  document  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that  the  success  of  an  educational 
system  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the  educational  development  of 
all  students  reflects  the  potentials  of  those  students  as  individuals  regardless  of  race, 
sex,  religion,  physical  or  mental  condition,  or  socioeconomic  or  ethnic  background. 
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The 
Three 
Goal  Areas 


1.  Citizenship  and  Morality 

Michigan  education  must  create  an  educational  environment  wtiicti 
fosters  ttie  development  of  mature  and  responsible  citizens.  *  Ttiree 
goals  tiavebeen  identified  in  ttiis  area: 

Goal  1  -  Morality 

Michigan  education  must  assure  the  development  of  youth  as  citizens  who  have 
self-respect,  respect  for  others,  and  respect  for  the  law. 

Goal  2  —  Citizenship  and  Social  Responsibility 

Michigan  education  must  assure  the  development  of  mature  and  responsible 
citizens,  with  the  full  sense  of  social  awareness  and  moral  and  ethical  values  needed 
in  a  heterogeneous  society.  It  must  encourage  critical  but  constructive  thinking  and 
responsible  involvement,  with  consideration  for  the  rights  of  all,  in  the  resolution  of 
the  problems  of  our  society.  It  must  create  within  the  school  system  an  atmosphere 
of  social  justice,  responsibility,  and  equality  which  will  enable  students  to  carry  a 
positive  and  constructive  attitude  about  human  differences  and  similarities  into 
their  working  or  community  relationships  in  later  life.  The  schools  should  provide 
various  learning  experiences  involving  students  from  different  racial,  religious, 
economic,  and  ethnic  groups;  accordingly,  Michigan  education  should  move  toward 
integrated  schools  which  provide  an  optimum  environment  for  quality  education. 

Goal  3  —  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Students 

Michigan  education  must  recognize  and  protect  the  individual  and  legal  rights  of 
students  as  people  and  as  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  economic  status. 
Together  with  these  rights  students  must  accept  responsibilities  and  disciplines 
essential  to  our  society.  Implicit  in  this  goal  is  the  recognition  of  the  corresponding 
rights  of  parents,  teachers,  and  other  participants  in  the  educational  process. 


*The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  reads:  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  governnnent  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 
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11.  Democracy  and  Equal  Opportunity 

Michigan  education  must  support  and  advance  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy by  recognizing  the  worth  of  every  individual  and  by  respecting  each 
person's  right  to  equal  educational  opportunity.  Six  goals  have  been 
identified  in  this  area: 

Goal  1  —  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 

Michigan  education  must  ensure  that  its  processes  and  activities  are  so  structured  as 
to  provide  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  and  to  assure  that  there  is  no 
institutionalized  oppression  of  any  group,  such  as  racism  where  it  exists,  (t  must 
also  provide  for  an  educational  environment  conducive  to  learning.  The  system 
must  assure  that  all  aspects  of  the  school  program- mcluding  such  matters  as  educa- 
tionat  goals,  organization  of  schools,  courses,  instructional  materials,  activities, 
treatment  of  students,  attitudes,  and  student  and  community  representation -give 
full  cognizance  and  proper  weight  to  the  contributions  and  participation  of  all 
groups  within  its  structure.  The  school  climate  should  accommodate  the  diverse 
values  of  our  society  and  make  constructive  usr  o^  these  values  for  the  betterment 
of  society. 

Goal  2  —  Education  of  the  Non-English  Speaking  Person 

Michigan  education  must  recognize  and  respect  the  need  for  special  academic  and 
administrative  measures  in  schools  serving  students  whose  native  tongue  js  one 
other  than  English.  These  students  should  bif)  encouraged  and  assisted  to  develop 
their  skills  in  their  native  language  while  they  are  acquiring  proficiency  in  English. 
For  example,  the  methodologies  of  foreign  tanguage  instruction  might  be  used  to 
enable  these  students  to  gain  the  required  fluency.  Where  there  is  a  substantial 
population  of  non-English  speaking  students,  bilingual  programs  should  be  provided 
in  order  that  the  students  may  develop  their  bilingual  skills  and  enhance  their 
educational  experience  rather  than  be  forced  into  the  position  of  a  disadvantaged 
student.  Such  programs  should  extend  to  the  provision  of  instructional  techniques 
which  facilitate  a  student's  educational  development  regardless  of  his  out-of-school 
experience  with  non-standard  English. 

Goal  3  —  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Person 

Michigan  education  must  recognize  and  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  of 
exceptional  persons.  This  recognition  must  extend  to  those  who  are  academically  . 
talented  and  to  those  who  are  considered  physrcally<  mentally,  or  emotionally 
handicapped. 

Regarding  the  handicapped,  Michigan  education  must  further  assure  that  its  pro- 
cedures concerning  the  testing  and  evaluation  of  children  tentatively  identified  as 
being  mentally  or  emotionally  handicapped  do  not  unduly  penalize  minority  or  low. 
socioeconomic  status  children  by  precipitous  referral  and  placement  into  special 
classes. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  the  maximum  progress  possible  for  excep- 
tional individuals  by  facilitating  their  movement  into  and/or  out  of  special  classes. 
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Goal  4  —  Allocation  of  Financial  Resources 

Michigan  education  must  ensure  that  the  availability  and  quality  of  publicly 
financed  education  be  maintained  at  acceptable  levels  in  all  communities.  The 
inability  of  locaf  communities  to  muster  sufficient  resources  to  meet  their  needs 
must  not  be  a'  to  deprive  individuals  of  quality  education.  Accordingly,  the 
differential  dk  3n  of  education  funds  by  the  State  must  be  recognized  as 
being  justified  t,  uie  differences  in  abilities  of  local  school  districts  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  all  of  their  students.  On  the  other  hand,  school  districts  should 
be  able  to  raise  additional  monies  in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  quality  education. 

• 

Goal  5  —  Parental  Participation 

Michigan  education  must  develop  effective  means  for  involving  parents  in  the  edu- 
cational development  of  their  children  and  encouraging  them  to  meet  their  respon* 
sibilities  in  this  regard. 

ft 

Goal  6  —  Community  Participation 

Michigan  education  must  develop  effective  means  for  utilizing  community  resources 
and  making  these  resources  available  to  the  community. 

III.  Student  Learning 

Michigan  education  must  help  each  individual  acquire  a  positive  attitude 
toward  school  and  the  learning  process  so  that,  as  a  result  of  his  educa- 
tional experience,  he  is  able  to  achieve  optimum  personal  growth,  to 
progress  in  a  worthwhile  and  rewarding  manner  in  the  career  of  his  choice, 
and  to  render  valuable  service  to  society.  Thirteen  goals  have  been  identi- 
fied in  this  area. 

Goal  1  -  Basic  Skills 

Michigan  education  must  assure  the  acquisition  of  basic  communication,  computp- 
tion,  and  inquiry  skills  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  each  student.  These  bas  e 
skills  fall  into  four  broad  categories:  (1)  the  ability  to  comprehend  ideas  through 
reading  and  listening;  (2)  the  abilit^^  to  communicate  ideas  through  writing  and 
speaking;  (3)  the  ability  to  handle  mathematical  operations  and  concepts;  and,  (4) 
the  ability  to  apply  rational  intellectual  processes  to  the  identification,  considera- 
tion and  solution  of  problems.  Although  the  level  of  performance  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  in  each  of  these  areas  will  vary  from  person  to  person,  the 
level  of  expectation  of  each  individual  must  be  accurately  assessed.  Continual  evalu- 
ation of  his  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  needs  must  be  undertaken.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  afford  each  individual  the  opportunity  for  mastery  which  he  needs  to 
pursue  his  chosen  goals,  to  the  point  of  program  entrance  and  beyond. 

Goal  2  —  Preparation  for  a  Changing  Society 

Michigan  education  must  encourage  arid  prepare  the  individual  to  become  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  created  and  opportunities  afforded  by  an  ever>changing  social, 
ecopomic,  and  political  environment  both  here  and  throughout  the  world.  An 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  for  continuing  self-development,  especially  in  light 
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of  increasing  educational  and  leisure-time  opportunities,  will  encourage  him  to 
pursue  his  chosen  goals  to  the  limits  of  his  capabilities  under  such  changing  condi- 
tions. 

Goat  3  —  Career  Preparation 

Michigan  education  must  provide  to  each  individual  the  opportunity  to  select  and 
prepare  for  a  career  of  his  choice  consistent  to  the  optimum  degree  with  his 
capabilities,  aptitudes,  and  desires,  and  the  needs  of  society.  Toward  this  end,  he 
should  be  afforded,  on  a  progressive  basis,  the  necessary  evaluation  of  his  progress 
and  aptitudes,  together  with  effective  counseling  regarding  alternatives  available, 
the  steps  necessary  to  realize  each  of  these  alternatives,  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  choice.  In  addition,  each  individual  should  be  exposed,  as  early  and 
as  fully  as  possible,  to  the  adult  working  world  and  to  such  adult  values  as  will 
enable  more  thoughtful  and  meaningful  decisions  as  to  career  choice  and  prepara- 
tion. 

Goal  4  —  Creative,  Constructive,  and  Critical  Thinking 

Michigan  education  must  foster  the  development  of  the  skills  of  creative,  construc- 
tive and  critical  thinking  to  enable  the  individual  to  deal  effectively  with  situations 
and  problems  which  are  new  to  his  experience  in  ways  which  encourage  him  to 
think  and  act  in  an  independent,  self-fulfilling,  and  responsible  manner. 

Goal  5  —  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Humanities 

Michigan  education  must  provide  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  each  individual,  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  area  of  the 
natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  creative  and  fine  arts  so 
that  his  personal  values  and  approach  to  living  may  be  enriched  by  these  ex- 
periences. 

Goal  6  -  Physical  and  Mental  Weil-Being 

Michigan  education  must  promote  the  acquisition  of  good  health  and  safety  habits 
and  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  physical  and  menta)  well- 
being. 

Goal  7  -  Self-Worth 

Michigan  education  must  respond  to  each  person's  need  to  develop  a  positive  self- 
image  within  the  context  of  his  own  heritage  and  within  the  Jarger  context  of  the 
total  society.  The  development  of  a  positive  self-image  will  enhance  the  individual's 
ability  to  fruitfully  determine,  understand,  and  examine  his  own  capacities, 
interests,  and  goals  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  society. 

Goal  8  -  Social  Skills  and  Understanding 

Michigan  Education  must  provide  for  each  individual  an  understanding  of  the  value 
systems,  cultures,  customs,  and  histories  of  his  own  heritage  as  well  as  of  others. 
Each  student  must  learn  to  value  human  differences,  understand  and  act  respon- 
sibly upon  current  social  issues,  participate  in  society  and  government  while  seeking 
to  improve  them,  and  seek  a  society  where  every  person  has  equal  access  to  the 
lawful  goals  he  seeks  regardless  of  his  background  or  group  membership.  Each 
person  must  learn  to  develop  and  maintain  effective  interpersonal  relationships. 
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Goal  9  -  Occupational  Skills 

Michigan  education  must  provide  for  the  development  of  the  individual's  market- 
able skills  so  that  a  student  is  assisted  in  the  achievement  of  his  career  goals  by 
adequate  preparation  in  areas  which  require  competence  in  occupational  skills. 

Goal  10  —  Preparation  for  Family  Life 

Michigan  education  must  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  each  individual  will  grow 
in  his  understanding  of  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  inherent 
in  family  life.  Joint  efforts  must  be  made  by  school,  parents,  and  community  to 
bring  together  the  human  resources  necessary  in  this  endeavor. 

Goal  11  —  Environmental  Quality 

Michigan  education  must  develop  within  each  individual  the  knowledge  and  respect 
necessary  for  the  appreciation,  maintenance,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the 
physical  environment. 

Goal  12  —  Economic  Understanding 

Michigan  education  must  provide  that  every  student  will  gain  a  critical  understand- 
ing of  his  /role  as  a  producer  and  consumer  of  goods  and  services,  and  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services. 

Goal  13  —  Continuing  Education 

Michigan  education  must  promote  an  eagerness  for  learning  which  encourages  every 
individual  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  available  beyond  the 
formal  schooling  process. 
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Appendix  A: 

Educational  Improvement 

The  Common  Goals  of  Michigan  Education  are  presented  in  the  first 
part  of  this  document.  This  appendix  identifies  four  programs  which 
essentially  are  means,  yet  are  important  in  upgrading  the  educational 
system.  These  programs  provide  information  and  actions  which  are  the 
vehicles  for  system  changes  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  Common 
Goals  of  the  educational  system. 


These  four  programs  are: 

1  -  Quality  Teaching 

Michigan  education  must  assure  that  an  individual  is  not  limited  in  his  educational 
experience.  He  must  be  provided  with  quality  education,  including  the  best  possible 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning.  Instructional  improvement  is  sought  through 
continuing  education  of  teachers,  systematic  planning  of  school  programs  which 
provide  a  variety  of  alternatives  for  reaching  educational  objectives,  and  thesis- 
semination  of  improved  strategies  of  teaching. 

2  —  Accountability 

Michigan  education  must  move  toward  establishing  responsibility  and  account- 
ability  standards  for  the  performance  of  administrators  and  teachers.  Meaningful 
job  descriptions  for  administrators  and  teachers  should  be  developed  to  facilitate 
the  appropriate  placement  of  personnel  and  the  accurate  determination  of  respon- 
sibilities of  these  personnel.  These  descriptions  should  be  updated  at  frequent 
intervals  to  take  into  account  developments  in  educational  techniques  and  tech- 
nology, and  changes  in  student  and  personnel  characteristics. 

Procedures  must  be  established  according  to  which  the  performance  of  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  would  be  evaluated  relative  to  applicable  job  descriptions  and 
to  the  circumstances  within  which  the  individual  functions. 

3  —  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Michigan  education  must  provide  continuing  and  thorough  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation of  progress  toward  each  of  the  goals  named  in  this  document  in  order  to  make 
available  the  best  possible  information  for  effective  educational  decision-making. 
Since  such  decisions  are  made  at  state,  regional,  local,  and  classroom  levels^  varied 
types  of  evaluation  procedures  are  required. 

The  assessment  process  must  take  into  account  the  varied  population  of  the  State, 
giving  appropriate  consideration  to  the  social,  economic,  civic,  and  cultural  aspira- 
tions, needs,  and  circumstances  of  the  people  served  by  the  educational  system. 
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Preparation  for  the  mechanics  ot  testing  must  be  accompanied  by  a  variety  of 
activities  which  assure  that  the  individual  is  not  handicapped  in  his  performance  by 
the  testing  techniques  and  procedures  utilized.  The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  assessment  and  evaluation  program  must  provide  opportunity  for  the 
involvement  of  the  community  (parents,  business,  and  social  institutions),  the 
school,  and  the  Department  of  Education. 

4  —  Research  and  Development 

Michigan  education  must  foster  research  to  create  new  knowledge  about  teaching 
and  learning.  Michigan  education  must  also  foster  the  development  of  tested 
alternatives  to  existing  practice  so  that  continued  progress  toward  the  attainment  of 
the  goals  of  Michigan  education  may  be  achieved.  Joint  effort  and  support  by  all 
agencies  whose  actions  affect  education  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Appendix  B:  *  The  Task  Force 
on  Goals  of  Michigan  Education 

Dr.  Richard  Barnhart,  Director,  Division  of  Curriculum,  Michigan  Department  of 

Education,  Lansing 
Mr  Jeffrey  Caliard,  Student,  Sexton  High  School,  Lansing  Public  Schools 
Mrs.  Shirley  Collier,  Master  Teacher,  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  Grand  Rapids 

Public  Schools 

Dr.  Edward     Fort,  Superintendent,  Inkster  Public  Schools 

Mrs.  Emily  Frame,  Member,  East  Lansing  Board  of  Education 

Mr.  Roy  Fuentes,  Michigan  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Lansing 

Miss  Charlotte  Gibson,  Student,  East  Lansing  High  School 

Dr.  Robert  Green,  Director,  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  Michigan  State  University 

Rabbi  Irwin  Groner,  Congregation  Shaarey  Zedek,  Southfield' 

Dr.  Carl  H.  Gross,  Chairman,  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Curriculum, 

Michigan  State  University 
Mr.  Nick  A.  lanni.  Superintendent,  Washtenaw  Intermediate  School  District,  Ann 

Arbor 

Mrs.  Elaine  Juidici,  Elementary  Teacher,  Negaunee  Public  Schools 
Dr.  William  K.  Medlin,  Professor,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan 
Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Panter,  Chairman,  Reading  Department,  Traverse  City  Public  Schools 
Dr,  William  Pierce,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 

Lansing  ^ 
Mr.  Paul  Prill,  Service  Research  and  Operations  Manager,  Marketing  Services,  Ford 

Motor  Company 

Dr.  Stuart  Rankin,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Detroit  Public  Schools 
Mrs.  Catherine  Syphax,  Homemaker,  Detroit 

Mr.  E.  0.  Weber,  former  member,  Northville  Board  of  Education,  Northvitle 
Mr.  N.  Joseph  Yager,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Henry  Ford  Community  College, 
Dearborn 

Dr.  C.  Philip  Kearney,  Associate  Superintendent,  Michigan  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Chairman  and  member  c?^/c/o 
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Appendix  C: 

Locations  of  Public  Meetings 

Public  meetings  to  review  the  tentative  common  goafs  of  Michigan  education 
were  held  at  the  following  locations  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1971. 


Intermediate  School  Districts 

Traverse  Bay 
Kent 

Copper  County 

Marquette-Alger 

Delta-Schoolcraft 

Eastern  Upper  Peninsula 

Alpena-Montmorency-Alcona 

Genesee 

Kalamazoo 

Berrien 

Ingham 

Jackson 

Wayne 

Midland 


Local  School  Districts 

Grand  Rapids 

Flint 

Dearborn 

Detroit 

Lansing 

Livonia 

Wayne 

Pontiac 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw 

Warren 
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^orewdrd 

The  purpose  of  this  position  statement  is  to  place  in  proper  perspective  the  role 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  implementing  an  accountability  modePfor 
improving  the  delivery  of  educational  services  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

The  model  highlights  the  need  for  common  goals  of  education,  development  of 
performance  objectives  rather  than  textbook  completion,  assessing  needs,  analyzing 
the  ways  in  which  teachers  teach,  and  providing  outside  educational  audits  to 
determine  if  changes  have  indeed  taken  place,  in  addition  to  providing  guaranteed 
in-service  professional  development^ 

This  model  is  a  process,  not  a  curriculum  imposition.  Along  with  being  contin- 
uous and  circular,  the  model  is  envisioned  as  enhancing  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
the  educational  process  of  preparing  our  children  and  youth  for  adulthood. 

In  a  «ense,  use  of  tho  educational  accountability  model  is  analagous  to  "program 
budgeting"  in  the  business  world.  It  involves  planning,  acting  and  evaluating;  it  is  a 
tool  to  be  employed,  or  a  road  map  to  help  lead  the  educator  or  citizen  where  he 
wants  to  go. 

As  a  process,  the  accountability  model  can  help  Michigan  education  along  as  it 
progresses  in  preparing  children,  youth  and  adults  for  life  in  the  21st  century. 


John  W.  Porter 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instrf action 
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^ackgrouqd 


From  time  to  time  it  is  appropriate  for  the  State  Board  of  education  to  step 
.  back  a  pace  or  two  and  take  stock  of  the  organizational  aims  and  operational 
objectives  of  the  total  educational  enterprise  in  Michigan.  Included  here  are 
graphic  presentaicions  designed  to  afford  such  an  opportunity.  It  might  be  said  that 
such  evaluation  is  designed  to  prevent  us  all  from  becoming  blind  to  the  forest 
because  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  trees. 

Over  the  course  of  more  than  30  months,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  collective  attention  to  developing  an  overall  accountability 
model  in  public  education. 

The  many  specific  attempts  to  achieve  greater  accountability  may  be  condensed 
into  six  geiieral  categories,  or  thrusts.  These  are: 

1.  Identification,  discission  and  dissemination  of  common  goals  for  Michigan 
Education. 

2.  Approaches  to'  educational  challenges  based  on  performance  objectives  con- 
sistent with  the  goals. 

.    3v  Assessment  of  educational  needs  not  being  met,  and  which  must  be  met  to 
achieve  p&rformance  objectives  and  goals. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  existing  (or  planned)  educational  delivery  systems  in  light  of 
what  assessment  tells  us. 

5.  Evaluation  and  testing  within  the  new  or  existing  delivery  system  to  make 
sure  it  serves  the  assessed  needs. 

6.  Recommendations  for  improvement  based  upon  the  above. 
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Basically,  this  accountability  model  may  be  applied  to  any  aspect  of , the  educa- 
tional enterprise  in  Michigan  and,  if  It  is  properly  understood,  it  will  tell  us  a  great 
deal  about  educational  directions  for  the  future. 

To  some,  consideration  of  an  arcountability  model  or  new  elements  in  education 
has  appeared  to  represent  a  threat  or  a  challenge  to  historically  developed  educa- 
tional approaches,  and  a  judgement  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  approaches  at  this 
point  in  time.  No  threat  is  intended,  but  each  of  us  must  find  challenge  in  con- 
sideration of  the  new  educational  elements,  and  there  must  be  general  recognition 
that  whatever  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  historically  developed  system  of 
educational  services  does  not  today  serve  effectively  all  of  the  children  and  youth 
entrusted  to  our  care. 

There  is  a  clear  message  in  the  legions  of  statistics  and  studies  compiled  over  the 
last  few  years:  Too  many  youngsters  quit  school  at  an  early  age,  and  foo  many 
youngsters  who  "graduate  from  high  school"  are  illrprepared,  or  disinclined,  or 
both,  to  pursue  either  further  education  or  productive  labor— in  short,  enter  into 
adulthood— in  the  free  enterprise  milieu  of  our  nation  today. 
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building  ^ccouqtability 
into  the  ^ 
^ducatioii^ystem 


I  Common  Goals  IV     Delivery  Systems  Analysis 

II  Performance  Objectives      V      Evaluation  &  Testing 

III  Needs  Assessment  VI     Recommendationsfor  Improvement 


'  The  staff  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Educatioh  has  talcen  a  good  deal  of  time 
looking  at  new  elements  in  the  delivery  of  educational  services.  Such  elements  include: 

(  1)  Compensatory  education  (7)  Coordinated  careei  uJucation 

(  2)  Experimental  programs  and  (  8)  Student  financial  assistance 

demonstration  schools  (  9)  Expanded  utiiization  of  facilities 

(3)  Performance  contracting  (10)  Neighborhood  education  centers 

(  4)  Year-around  schooling  (11)  Improved  professional  development 

(  5)  School  meals  improvement  (12)  Early  childhood  education 

(  6)  Alternative  occupational 
scheduling 

To  some,  the  approach  to  these  elements  and  others  may  have  appeared  to  be 
compartmentalized.  It  is  not.  Instead,  the  consideration  of  these  elements  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  integrated  in  what  may  be  termed  a  comprehensive  "state 
approach  to  improved  elementary  and  secondary  services  to  children  and  youth." 

In  order  to  achieve  improvement  in  the  approach  to  provision  of  elementary  and 
secondary  services,  it  is  essential  to  start  with  an  understanding  of  the  inter- 
-relatedness  of  new  and  traditional  elements  jn  education.  Such  elements  include,  of 
course,  the  ideas  and  approaches  which  have  recenjtly  been  our  major  concern,  and 
they  also  include  the  mechanisms  and  traditions,  the  practices  and  procedures— even 
the  physical  facilities-historicaliy  involved  with  the  provision  of  education  to 
children  in  Michigan.  It  has  been  Xhe  task  and  aim,  in  a  nutshell,  to/'buiid 
accountability  into  the  educational  system." 

Only  in  viewing  the  educational  needs  of  children  and  youth  as,  in  effect,  a 
continuum  beginning  at  about  age  three  and  ending  (for  elementary  and  secondary 
purposes)  at  about  age  1 8  can  there  be  assurance  of  finding  the  organizational  and 
operational  means  of  achieving  desired  ends.  Such  a  continuum  may  be  plotted 
horizontally  or  vertically;  it  may  be  discussed  in  terms  of  any  sort  of  analogy-a 
football  game,  for  example— but  its  message  is  clear  and  can  be  viewed  graphically. 
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In  constructing  and  using  such  a  continuum,  it  is  necessary  to  s^art  with  only 
one  premise,  and  one  corollary  of  that  premise: 

THE  PREMISE:  Public  education's  primary  task  is  meeting  tht?  needs  of  all 
children  and  youth  as  they  prepare  for  adulthood. 

THE  COROLLARY:  The  needs  of  all  children  and  youth  (or  any  child  or  youth) 
include  continued  and  monitored  educational  progress  through  the' years  of 
required  formal  schooling  (and  a  little  trsyond),  and  readiness  and  adequacy  for 
(1)  a  jobi  (2)  satisfactory  interpersonal  relation^ips,  (3)  college^  (4)  other  con- 
tinuing education,  and  (5)  citizenship.  (NOTE:  None  of  the  five  "readiness 
outcomes"  need  be  exclusive  of  the  others,  but  since  maturation  rates  and 
interests  are  widely  divergent,  it  may  be  assumed  for  purposes  of  generalization 
that  readiness  and  adequacy  for  any  one  is  sufficient  evidence  of  "successful" 
educational  development) 

It  may  help,  in  considering  the  continuum,  to  begin  by  leapfrogging  from  the  . 
start  of  school  to  graduation.  The  question  posed  by  such  a  leap  In  time  is,  '^what  is  - 
it  that  a  child  or  youth  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  at  graduation?"  One  simple 
reisponse  that  few  would  challenge  is  "to  assume  one's  role  as  an  adult."  This 
suggests  adequate  preparation  for  continuing  education,  a  job,  marriage;  and 
citizenship. 
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If  that  is  reasonable,  efforts  must  be  made  to  assist  the  child  to  achieve  a  number 
of  intermediate  steps  on  the  way  to  this  goal.  These  intermediate  steps  can  be 
identified  as  follows:  (1)  completion  of  the  pre-school  years  (roughly,  ages'3-4-5 
years  old)  with  measurable  readiness  for  entry  into  the  primary  school  (grades  1,2, 
3)  milieu;  (2)  measurable  progress  through  the  primary  years  (ages  6-7-8)  which 
results  in  readiness  for  elementary  school  (grades  4,  5  and  6);  (3)  adequate  assimila- 
tion of  basic  skills,  knowledge  and  abilities  in  the  elementary  years  (ages  9-10-1 1)  in 
preparation  for  middle  or  junior  high  school  (grades  7-8-9);  (4)  performance 
maturation  and  skills  improvement  in  the  adolescent  years  (ages  12-13-14)  to  pre- 
pare for  the  young  adult  years  (ages  15-16-17  and  grades  10-1 1-12), 


'Preparing  Gilildreri 
and  <Youtti 


Having  devised  a  strategy  for  improving  elementary  and  secondary  services  to 
children  and  youth,  and  reco^v^izing  that  there  will  be  change  in  our  educational 
delivery  systems,  the  remaining  step  is  application  of  theory  to  the  "real  world/' 

The  model  for  building  accountability  into  the  educational  system  has  six  steps; 
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application  of  this  model,  in  the  context  of  the  "growth  continuum,"  also- 
naturally-has  six  steps  and  may  be  accomplished  with  reference  to  a  single 
individual  or  to  groups  of  Wke  individuals.  In  this  presentation,  let  us  begin  with  an 
example  showing  application  of  the  accountability  model  to  the  task  of  preparing 
children  for  adolescence. 

STEP  I:  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  articulated  certain  goats  for  children. 
These  are  spelled  out  in  general  terms  in  the  "Common  Goals  of  Michigan  Educa- 
tion/' Each  local  district  is  asked  to  develop  their  own  modification  of  these  goals. 

STEP  H:  There  are,  by  common  consensus  and  by  definition,  certain  things  (t  is 
assumed  children  ought  to  know  at  various  stages  in  their  development.  This  infor- 
mation must  now  be  translated  into  performance  measures.  While  much  work 
remains  to  be  done,  the  performance  objectives  fall  naturally  into  skill  areas  and 
attitude-aspiration  areas  which  are,  psychologically  speaking,  in  the  cognitive 
domain,  the  psycho-motor  domain  or  the  affective  domain. 

STEP  HI:  Having  identified  the  goals  for  children,  and  having  articulated  the 
performance  objectives  for  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  the  existing  relationship 
between  them.  This  analytical  chore  must  utilize  all  the  knowledge  at  hand: 
research,  testing,  resource  distribution  and  personnel  availability  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  objective  is  to  give  local  school  officials  some  notion  of  the  variance 
between  desirability  of  performance  objectives  and  what  the  child  or  children  can 
do  (needs  assessment) . 

STEP  IV:  Based  on  the  needs  assessment,  plans  must  be  made  to  change  the 
delivery  systems  to  reverse  what  has  often  been  termed  as  the  "push-out"  or  "leave 
behind"  problem.  Among  the  many  things  which  may  be  used  are  performance 
contracting,  compensatory  education,  promising  practices  from  experimental  and 
demonstration  schools,  year-around  schooling,  intensified  pre-school  education, 
improvement  of  nutrition  through  school  meals,  in-service  training  of  teachers,  and 
many  others. 

STEP  V:  If  a  change  takes  place  in  the  delivery  system,  that  change  needs  to  be 
tested  and  evaluated.  If  valid,  across  the  board  in-service  professional  development 
programs  should  be  fostered. 

STEP  Vt:  When  a  district  or  school  has  gone  through  these  steps,  they  should 
feel  obligated  to  share  the  results.  Recommer^dations  to  the  local  district,  and  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  complete  what  is  essentially  a  circular  pattern  of 
service-goals  are  served  and/or  modified  on  the  basis  of  continuing  attention  to  the 
success  or  lack  of  success  In  the  educational  delivery  system,  and  the  process  starts 
over  again. 

When  addressing"^  the  question  of  "preparing  youth  for  adulthood,"  it  is  found 
essentially  the  same  circular  pattern  of  continuous  progress. 
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STEP  I:  Goals  for  ybuth  are  articulated,  principally,  among  other  plad^Jn  the 
"Common  Goalsof  Education."  Local  modifications  are  developed. 

STEP  II:  Skill  or  knowledge  areas  in  the  preparation  of  youth  include  such 
things  as  developing  effective  communications,  understanding  the  political  and 
economic  systems,  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  preparing  for  VM>rk  or 
continuing  education;  devretopment  of  health  and  nutrition*  understanding,  and 
development  of  aesthetic  appreciations.  Specific  performance  measures  must  be 
developed. 

STEP  III:  The  youth-school  needs  assessment,  like  the  child-school  needs  assess- 
ment, is  an  analytical  chore  and  utilizes  statewide  local,  professional,  parental, 
psychologrcal  and  a  host  of  other  "tools."  The  objective  is  to  identify  disparities 
between  desired  and  actual.outcomes.  . 

STEP  IV:  New  delivery  system  plans  for  youth  include,  besides  the  school- 
oriented  innovations  such  as  performance  contracting,  etc.,  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
nevv  thrusts  in  career  education,  including  alternative  occupational  scheduling, 
student  financral  assistance,  coordination  (;f  career  education  approaches,  better 
utilization  of  career  education  facilities,  and  neighborhood  education  facilities. 
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STEP  V:  in-service  professional  development  and  evaluation  of  effort  in  prepar- 
ing youth  for  adulthood  may  require  a  greater  emphasis  on  willingness  to  accept 
change  than  this  step  in  the  preparation  of  children  for  adolescence,  since  per- 
formance area  objectives  and  new  delivery  system  plans  for  youth  by  their  nature 
are  likely  to  involve  far  more  radical  departures  from  the  "traditional"  approaches. 

STEP  VI:  Recommendations  for  change  which  may  come  to  (or  originate  with) 
local  districts  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  tested  against  goals  for  youth, 
and  the  cycle  continues. 


This  discussion  has  aimed  at  relating  organizational  aims  and  operational  objec- 
tives to  the  total  educational  picture  in  Michigan.  The  organizational  aims  and 
operational  objectives  which  have  been  outlined  constitute  the  approach  of  the 
Department  of  Education  as  it  seeks  to  perform  its  function  as  the  executive  arm  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education;  as  a  leader  for  local  and  intermediate  school  districts; 
as  a  resource  for  public  officials  and  other  branches  of  government,  and  as  a  service 
agency  for  the  citizens  of  Michigan.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  later  paper  will  deal  with 
specific  objectives  of  Department  of  Education  units,  and  delineate  to  a  greater 
degree  the  concerns  of  various  units  of  the  educational  community  in  seeking  to 
address  the  organizational  aims  and  operational  objectives  here  discussed.  Likewise, 
a  similar  document  is  being  prepared  to  focus  on  the  educational  services  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Michigan  adults. 


O  -  "3  -  pt.  1  -  50 
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Testimony  op  Winford  :M.  Mii.leu,  Admimistkatoii,  Migkant  Student  Record 
TUAXSFEK  SYSTE^^,  Little  Rock,  Auk. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  SEASONAL  FARM   MIGRANT  CHILD 

Migratory  ehiUlreii  arc  chiUlren  who  liavo  movtMl  from  oiio  sclmol  district  to 
another  during;  the  past  year  with  parents  or  guardians  wlio  were  seekinj?  or 
acquiring  employment  in  agricultur(>  including  rehitod  IVkkI  processing  aetivitios 
such  as  canning-USOK  Program  Information  #28. 

NEED    FOR  PROGRAM 

Tho  rapidity  with  .vhieh  many  farm  migrant  cJjildron  have  moved  during 
school  terms  has  been  accompanied  by  the  problem  of  nuiny  schools  rcKieiving 
student  records  after  the  children  liad  already  nioved  on,  thus  ineffectuating 
the  usefulness  of  tlic  data. 

Many  iwrsons  have  riH'ognized  this  problem  for  imvny  years.  Recorded  efforts 
to  establish  a  record  transferral  system  date  bfick  to  the  ll)40's.  lIow<n-er,  not 
until  the  passage  of  S!>~T50  as  an  amendment  to  80-10  in  11)(U>  was  there  a  unitied 
effort  in  this  countrj'  to  accumulate  and  distribute  pertinent  student  data  on 
seasonal  farm  migrant  children.  It  became  obvious  that  neitlH»r  an  individual 
state  nor  a  region  of  statt»s  could,  uiH>n  self-initiativ(%  mak(»  and  sustain  an 
adetpiate  system  of  tninsf erring  student  data.  It  had  to  be  a  NATIONAL  effort. 
In  19CG  Congress  demonstrated  it.s  recognition  of  the  interstnte  nature  of  farm 
migrancy  by  mandating  in  P.L.  80-7no  Section  103(C)  (1)  (A)  : 

**Tliat  payments  will  lie  used  for  programs  ami  projects  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  e<iuipniGnt  and  where  necessary  tlie  construction  of  school  fiicilities) 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  sixjcial  educational  needs  of  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  and  tjo  coordinate  these  programs  and  projects 
with  similar  programs  and  projects  in  other  statetj,  incltidhig  the  transmittal 
of  pertinent  information  with  respect  to  school  rei'ords  of  such  children." 

Tlie  48  states  moved  expe^litiously  to  fulfill  your  mandate.  Following  a  con- 
ference of  states  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  in  PY'bruary,  lOOS,  a  committee  called  the 
Record  Tran.sfer  Conunittoe  was  organized  to  develoj)  a  system  and  a  document 
to  be  used  in  transferring  data  fnmi  school  to  school.  The  Ih-st  effort  was  on  a 
numual  basis — all  work  was  done  pJiysicaiJy,  However,  it  wn.s  soon  discovered 
that  the  System  had  to  be  automated  if  the  time  factor  between  requesting  and 
receiving  student  records  by  a  school  was  to  be  overcome. 

MIGRANT   STUDENT  RECORD  TRANSFER   SYSTEM -GENERAL 

The  MSRTS  was  the  lirst  massive  interstate  cooperative  effort  instituted 
by  89-750  funds.  It  provides  literally  thousands  of  iHJopIe  a  cohesive  structure 
within  which  they  may  cooi)eratively  devise  ami  implement  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  health  care  for  more  tJian  H()0,0(H)  migrant  students.  The  »System  became 
a  defined  concept  in  1008,  a  project  in  1009,  an  operational  instrument  in  1070, 
and  a  national  reality  in  1971.  As  a  concept,  this  .system  is  unprecedented;  as 
a  working  success,  it  is  unprecedent  ed. 

The  MSRTS  interacts  with  its  nationwide  educational  and  health  services 
environment  in  a  healthy  manner ;  for,  it  both  shapes  and  in  turn  is  shaped  by 
that  environment.  It  a.ssists  teachers,  nurses,  medical  doctors,  and  nil  levels  of 
administration  in  discovering  new  and  relevant  dimensions  of  migrant  educa- 
tion— and  hence,  it  help.s  them  uncover  new  informational  needs  to  support  the 
decision  making  processes  so  necessary  to  those  new  dimensi<ms.  These  discov- 
eries in  turn  require  the  system  to  be  responsibly  rcspoiisivc  to  its  users  and 
insure  that  the  newly  emerging  ne<Hls  are  mot.  ' 

There  are  three  basic  commuuication  elements  in  MSRTS :  the  school,  the 
teletype  terminal,  and  the  computer.  The  school  initiates  all  information  that 
goes  into  the  student  record  and  the  school  requests  certain  actions  to  be  i>er- 
formed  on  n  student's  record  such  as  enrollment,  update,  and  withdrawal.  The 
school  nmy  also  request  that  a  student's  record  be  terminated.  The  computer 
accepts  data  and  reipiests  from  the  terminal  and  processes,  stores  and  dissemin- 
ates information  according  to  these  requests. 

MSRTS  offers  rapid  turn-around  sen' ice  to  schools.  Tliis  rapid  service  reduces 
the  lost  time  in  planning  health  and  academic  programs  for  migrant  children. 
Two  basic  reports  are  provided  a  scliool  upon  the  enrollment  of  a  migrant  student. 

The  first  report  is  returned  to  the  tenninal  that  serves  the  requesting  school 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  This  report  is  called  the  Critical  Data  Report  which 
contains  the  following  infonnation  from  previous  schools  of  enrollment:  (1) 
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student  idontilication ;  (2)  program  types ;  (3)  chronic  conditions;  (4)  inocula- 
tions; (5)  reading  ability  ratings  and  (i>)  nialli  concepts  ratings.  A  Critical  Data 
lieport  is  generated  as  a  consequence  of  two  desired  actions;  (1)  an  enrollment 
where  Critical  Data  is  desired  and  (2)  a  retiuest  for  Critical  Data  only. 

Requestis  for  these  two  actions  are  pnx^essed  twice  daily:  (1)  at  noon  (CST) 
and  (2)  at  night.  These  requests  received  by  the  computer  by  noou  (CST)  are 
processed  and  the  response."  are  sent  immediately  to  the  terminals  that  serve 
the  requesting  school(s)  so  it  is  possible  for  the  schools  to  have  the  heneilt  of 
the  Critical  Data  the  same  day  as  the  enrollment  of  a  given  student.  This  rwluces 
very  significantly  the  evaluation  time  re(iuired  prior  to  program  planning. 

On  the  day  following  the  receipt  of  a  request  for  any  kind  of  action  against 
a  student's  data  base  record,  an  up-to-date  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
Form  (Transfer  Record)  is  mailed  to  the  school  that  initiated  the  action.  This 
allows  the  responsible  school  to  check  the  validity  of  the  actual  entry  that  was 
made.  The  cumulative  Transfer  Record  generally  arrives  at  the  requesting  school 
within  three  to  four  days  of  the  request.  A  verbal  survey  was  conducted  in  two 
western  areas  that  are  geographically  distant  from  Arkansas  (California  and 
Oregon),  and  it  was  found  that  in  most  eases  the  Transfer  Records  were  de- 
livered at  their  destinations  on  the  third  day  of  the  postmark. 

This  reduction  in  time  in  the  transferal  of  student  data  from  school  to  school 
adds  many  days,  on  the  average,  to  the  productive  days  each  migrant  student 
has  in  school  at  each  location.  Heretofore,  the  time  lapse  between  a  school  re- 
questing and  receiving  a  student  record  from  a  previous  school  was  a  few  to 
several  weeks.  Many  times  the  child  had  already  moved  on  to  another  school. 
Tliis  tended  to  create  a  "why  should  1  try"  attitude  among  school  people.  Knowing 
the  student  would,  in  many  cases,  be  in  a  given  school  for  only  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks  at  most  it  was  easy  to  rationalize  ''There's  no  use  in  requesting 
a  record ;  the  student  will  most  likely  be  gone  before  it  arrives ;  so  I'll  let  him 
bide  his  time  with  some  activity  (maybe  crayons  and  paper)  while  he  is  here." 

MSRTS  is  helping  do  away  with  this  kind  of  rationalization  by  providing 
pertinent  data  on  a  rapid  basis  which,  in  turn,  generally  results  in  more  atten- 
tion given  by  the  professional  school  staff  to  health  and  educational  program 
development.  Better  programs  and  more  attention  given  to  stiulent  needs  will 
tend  to  develop  more  i.oUling  power  for  seiiools.  The  greater  the  holding  power, 
the  better  the  education  of  participating  farm  migrant  cliildren. 

As  near  .as  three  years  ago,  the  MSRTS  Staff  heard  very  little  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  states  for  any  accommodation  in  MSRTS  for  high  school  credit. 
Now  this  is  of  major  consideration  for  the  revision  effort  of  the  Transfer 
Record  that  is  now  under  way.  Too,  it  was  noted  from  a  recent  age  tally  of  stu- 
dents in  the  data  base  that  six  (G)  percent  are  I? f teen  years  of  age.  It  is  be- 
lievod  that  this  represents  a  signiticant  short-term  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  school  aged  students  staying  in  school. 

In  addition  to  the  si>eed  capability  of  MSRTS,  another  important  feature  is 
flexibility  for  change.  The  Transfer  Record  has  undergone  several  changes  since 
its  inception  to  assure  maximum  data  utilization  at  the  school  level.  The 
Transfer  Record  is  presently  undergoing  some  major  changes  as  dictated  by 
those  who  work  directly  with  the  migrant  children  in  the  country. 

The  Transfer  Record  form  presently  contains  the  following  kinds  of  data: 

A.  Student  identifying; 

B.  Parent; 

C.  School  history ; 
1).  Testing; 

E.  Academic  program ; 

F.  Special  Interests  and  Abilities  ;  and 

G.  Health  which  includes  screening  exams  for  physical,  dental,  visual, 
auditory  and  TB ;  treatment  record,  urgent  conditions,  inoculations,  and 
chronic  conditions. 

The  product  of  the  current  revision  effort  for  the  Transfer  Record  will  sacri- 
fice no  data  considered  to  be  relevant  but  will  provide  for  greater  depth  in  the 
vital  areas  of  concern  such  as  health  and  educational  programs- 

The  MSRTS  is  operated  by  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Education  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Winford  Miller.  The  System  is  finance{l  through  a  cost  reim- 
burseable  contract  between  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Arkansas  De- 
partment of  l^du cation.  The  System  is  financed  with  Migrant  Program  fujidfir  dis- 
bursed from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Mucatiou. 
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SERVICES  OF  MSBTS 

The  Arkansas  Department  of  Kducation  serves  as  the  national  headquarters 
of  MSRTS.  From  its  offices  located  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  the  MSRTS  staff 
l^erforms  the  following  services  : 

1.  Yearly  contract  proposal  development,  negotiation  and  execution. 

2.  On-site  visits  to  terminals  to  give  needed  assistance. 

3.  Daily  monitoring  of  all  terminals  for  volume  and  efficiency  control. 

4.  Provide  all  computer  services. 

5.  Blank  and  printed  student  Transfer  Record  forms. 

G.  Mailing  of  strident  Transfer  Record  forms  to  schools. 

7.  Provides  a  reviommended  total  system  oi^eration. 

8.  Develops  and  provides  training  materials  for  states. 

9.  Develops  and  provides  operational  manuals  for  terminal  operators  and 
school  users. 

10.  Provides  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  activity  reports  to  USOK  and 
the  states. 

11.  Provides  training  for  all  terminal  operators  and  back-up  terminal  opera- 
tors and  other  state  personnel. 

12.  Works  with  USOB  and  state  agencies  on  operational  development  problems 
related  to  MSRTS. 

13.  In-service  training  for  MSRTS  staff. 

14.  Monitors  users*  needs  and  modifies  System  accordingly  with  USOE 
approval. 

MSBTS  REPORTING  SERVICES 

Good  management  practices  dictate  that  managers  have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  activities  in  which  they  are  involved.  To  this  end, 
MSRTS  provides  summary  data  on  a  monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  basis  to 
the  state  directors  of  migrant  education. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  items  included  in  a  report  for  a  given  period: 

1.  Cumulative  enrollments  to  date. 

2.  Number  students  end  of  period. 

3.  Number  enrollments. 

4.  Unique  enrollments. 

5.  Number  withdrawals. 
G.  Unique  withdrawals. 

7.  Number  of  terminations. 

8.  Number  days  enrolled. 

9.  Number  days  present. 

10.  Number  days  absent. 

11.  Number  Interstate  moves. 

12.  Number  Intrastate  moves. 

13.  Screening  exams  given  by  type : 

A.  Physical. 

B.  Visual. 
0.  Audio. 
D.  Dental. 

B.  Tuberculosis. 

14.  Nurnlmr  abnormalities. 

15.  Number  urgent  conditions  reported. 

16.  Immunization  given  by  type  Inoculation  or  Vaccination. 

A.  1101  DPT. 

B.  1102  DT. 

C.  1103 Measles  (GERMAN). 

D.  1104. 

B.  1105 Measles  (RED). 

F.  1106. 

G.  1107  Mumps. 

H.  1108 Polio  (Inoculation). 

I.  1109. 

J.  1110 Polio  (Oral). 
K.  1111. 

L.  1112  Tetanus. 

M.  1113  Influenza. 

N.  1114  Typhoid  Para-Typhoid. 

0. 1115._ 

P.  1116  Smallpox. 

Q.  1117  Other. 
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17.  Number  of  chronic  condition  reported. 

18.  Number  treatments  recommended  by  type. 

19.  Number  treatments  actually  performed. 

20.  Number  treatments  started. 

21.  Number  treatments  completed. 

22.  Total  number  students  tested. 

23.  Number  of  t-'tudents  tested  by  test  name  code.  The  test  name  code  follows : 

A.  Wide  rfinge  achievement  test. 

B.  Stanfoi'd  achievement  test. 

C.  California  achievement  test. 

D.  Botel  reudint?  test. 

E.  Arithmetic  riChievement  test. 

F.  Metropolitr.u  readiness  test. 

G.  SUA  iic''*.'r«ment  test. 

H.  Iowa  tej  t  of  basic  skills. 

I.  California  test  of  basic  skills. 

J.  Sequential  tests  of  educational  progress. 

K.  Child  develoi>]iiiLMit  analysis. 

L.  Gray-Votaw-Kogers  general  achievement  test. 

iM.  I*eabody  picture  vocabulary. 

N.  General  aptitude  test  battery. 

0.  Iowa  tests  of  educational  development. 
P.  Other  (1st). 

Q.  Other  (2nd). 

24.  Number  in  programs.  The  list  of  identified  program  types  are : 

A.  Health — recreation. 

B.  Preschool. 

C.  Tutorial  Services. 

D.  Cultural  Enrichment. 

E.  Remedial  Reading. 

F.  English  as  a  second  language. 

G.  Language  development. 

H.  Vocational  Education. 

1.  Remedial  Mathematics. 
J.  Other. 

25.  Number  in  other  program  types* 

2G.  Number  of  students  in  each  jirogram  type. 
27.  Academic  Characteristics  for  the  following : 

A.  Reading  Ability. 

B.  Primary  Language.  ■ 

C.  Ability  to  Communicate  in  English. 

D.  Sjjeech  Disorder. 

E.  Hearing  Disorder. 

F.  Understanding  Directions. 

G.  Math  Computation. 

H.  Composition. 

I.  Science. 

J.  Social  Studies. 
I\.  Math  Concepts. 

This  information  is  compiled  on  the  following  levels  provided  the  state  Identi- 
fication mnnl)er  includes  all  theso  levels : 

A.  School  plant. 

B.  School  district. 

C.  County. 

D.  Congressional  district. 

E.  State. 

A  national  summary  is  compiled  on  the  same  frequencies  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  reports  mentioned  above  MSRTS  gives  a  report 
semi-monthly  to  the  state  directors  of  migrant  education  a  volume  and  proficiency 
report  on  each  termi:ial  operator  In  his  state. 

Using  the  t\yo  statistics  reports  just  described,  each  state  director  knows  on 
a  continuing  b^sis  how  his  schools  and  his  terminal  operators  are  perfoxmiug, 

SOME  BENEFITS  OF  MSRTS 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  partial  list  of  benefits  derivable  from  the  informa- 
tion and  services  provided  to  the  states  by  MSRTS. 
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1.  Hapiil  (rnii.sniittal  of  pertinout  geiieml,  hoaltli  and  acadwuio  student  data 
tor  Viipu]  in'O'^ninuufi:  for  studcTits. 

2.  Info rn in t ion  for  placvnient  and  care  of  child ron  : 

A.  School  aftcMidaiice  i>atUu-ns. 

B.  I/arcnt/gmirdian  rdntionshiii  to  student 

C.  Kinds  of  lu^alth  s<'rwninj^  exani(s)  administered  nnd  AVhen. 

u.  Hoaltli  Kcn^onui^^  tindhigs  and  suUswiuent  treatments  fif  nnv) 
K  Lrgent  liealth  conditions. 

F.  Status  of  treatment  pnK'edures. 

G.  Inoculations  administered  juid  needed. 

H.  &5tudents'  chronic  hcaltli  conditions. 

T.  Standardized  test(K)  administered,  date  and  score(s). 
.J.  Special  ediicanonal  ]>ra^^rams  of  student  iin'olvement  ^ncouraires  pro- 
gram continuity, 
a  J^Hcoiirjigement  for  nunv  attentiun  to  program  development, 
^^rtnt  Slmf^  Positive  attitudinal  chungee  to^Yard  problems  and  needs  of  mi- 

5.  One  agency  responsible  for  accumulation,  storage  and  dissemination  of  per- 
rineat.  data  on  s(»asonaI  fa i-jn  mil- ran t  children. 

«  Provides  data  for  establishing  an  empirical  method  of  distributing  funds 
to  states  for  student  programs  and  services. 

niigr'inj^chn^^^^  interstate  cooperation  in  the  education  of  agricultural 

in^'o^.Tf  """^  pro-ram  planning  and  budget- 

ing and  for  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  farm  micrancv 
9.  Monthly  newsletter. 

MSKTS  SAFEGXJAUDS 

It;  is  appropriate  that  some  mention  of  safeguards  of  private  infonnation  be 
rTthrAn^'^t  SoTtI'  ''f^^^^'f  tj^v^ave  states  and  the  AISRtK/T) 
Of  the  Migiant  Student  Record  Transfer  Form  and  the  Automated  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  were  yevy  mindful  to  desi^gn  and 
total  system  that  would  assnre  privacy  of  data.  The  System  as  it  wL  des  gned 
have  met  an  s  andards  as  established  by  the  U.S.  Senate  SubcommitLe  on  Con 
stitutional  Rights  chaired  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina 

JISRTS  POTENTIAL 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  national  population  is  V,  mobile  annuallv 
The  MsTT^hi^.T  ^'^r^^.'^  f ''''''''  T^^^^  transferals  frmn  Xol  o  sS.* 
t?aLS^r!aui^^  ^^^^^""^^  ^--y  I-^-t  or  all  of  this  record 

Also  its  potential  for  providing  detailed  data  for  school  personnel  and  io 
pronding  management  data  for  state  and  federal  governments  wTbe  li mite 
only  by  our  imaginations,  cooperation  of  the  states,  and  availability  of  opL^t?^^^^^^^^^^ 
timds.  A  fmictional  System  now  exists  ;  the  states  are  malvMng  n  1^1^  ;^ 

the  System;  and  I  believe  the  federal  government  cannot  i^S  on  its^ 
T^e'ZS^  oTcoil^r^^'fo'       disadvantaged  group  of  chS  ?n  ihlsTti  n: 
.^ncerei?  soUcft^^^^  eontmuation  of  this  vital  effort  is  urgently  and 

FUNDING  FOR  MiQRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

,^n^f"nffV^       i^!^,^tlucational  programs  for  farm  migrant  children  havbec^n  ^ 
in  of  fi  pV.^^'  Elenien  ary  and  Secondary  Education  AllocaMon  whic  i^^^^^^ 
A^ny^^Tpr"^^^^^^^^^  y-^""^  ^^^^^^.T  ^'^^        State  EducS 

pfiWue^t'^UKr^^^  ^^:'^^^^^f^^r^ 

b^e^^f^X^^^^^^^^  -^^^^  Vriori^^f^lif^^ 

PRESENTLY  USED  FORMULA  FACTORS 
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imiltiplyiiig  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  count  of  migrant  workers  by  .75. 
The  .75  factor  is  an  arbitrary  number  which  assumes  %  child  per  registered  mi- 
grant worker.  The  .75  factor  was  derived  from  studies  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  concluded  that  .75  was  a 
reasonahle  estimate  of  the  ratio  of  migrant  farm  workers  to  fann  migrant 
cbiUlreu  because  many  of  the  youth  group  work  in  the  fields  and  the  educational 
couceru  was  for  children  under  21  years  of  age,  etc. 
— K^ubnitt  the  following  falhides  to  Ihe  Committee: 

(1)  That  %  child  ix>r  migrant  is  a  gross  understatement. 

(2}  The  count  of  migrant  children  is  based  upon  the  Department  of 
Labor  count  of  migrant  workers ;  not  children. 

(3)  The  Dei)artment  of  Labor  count  of  migrant  workers  is  inaccurate 
because  its  count  is  a  total  of  those  migrant  workers  who  register  for  work 
with  En7.ploymeut  Security  Division  OlUces  in  the  States.  Many  migrant 
workers  do  not  register  with  ESD  because  they  are  contracted  before  leav- 
ing their  home  states. 

PllOBLEMS  WUTII  SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

My  concerns  a'.jout  si)ecial  revenue  sharing  for  migniiits  are: 

1,1)  The  limited  financial  provisions  now  being  made  dictate  that  each 
state  limit  service  programs  to  the  highest  concentrations. 

(2)  niese  concentrations  have  influenced  the  number  and  locations?  of 
communication  centers.  ^  ' 

(3)  Special  revenue  sharing  would  apparently  mean  that  the  funds  would 
be  spread  to  more  schools,  thus  more  students  with  each  student  receiving 
loss  service. 

(4)  Til  is  increase  in  total  schools  and  total  students  being  served  would 
reriuire  an  addition  of  a  proportionate  number  of  teletypewriters  to  servio(? 
data  transferral  luH'ds. 

(5)  For  each  added  teletypewriter  (i>aid  for  by  MSR'J'S)  the  states 
woald  have  to  add  to  their  budgets  one  teletyi)ewriter  operator,  office  space, 
oflico  equipment  and  supplies. 

It  beco.ues  readily  apparent  that  these  increases  in  schools  and  students  with 
no  increasie  in  allocations  or  an  apparent  reduction  in  funds  will  create  a  dilemma 
in  migrant  program  oi)erations.  With  a  continuous  increase  in  student  enroll- 
ments. ;:ny  reduction  in  funds  would  getmietrically  dilute  available  i>er  pupil 
funds.  It  was  anticipated  that  student  enrollment  would  level  off  by  tlie  end  of 
FY 72.  However,  the  monthly  rate  of  growth  of  an  average  of  D,GOO  tii rough 
January,  1973,  indicates  that  there  are  many  more  migrant  children  than 
anticipated.  If  this  rate  of  growth  continues  for  another  year  we  may  reason- 
ably e\'i>ect  to  be  serving  million  migrant  chil  Jren  as  comi>ared  to  less  than 
100,000  as  given  by  the  U.S.  Dei>artment  of  Labcr.  Reference  Attachment  A  for 
grapii  that  reflects  the  growtli  rate. 

It  is  most  imiwrtant  that  other  schools  and  ail  migrant  children  he  included 
in  sixj<fial  school  programs  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  services  can  be  so  limited 
for  each  student  that  little,  if  any,  iwsitive  l>ehavioral  changes  occur. 

Problems  normally  are  not  solved  by  partial  commitments.  These  people  put 
food  on  our  tables;  can't  we  use  a  small  iwrtion  of  our  national  wealth  to  give 
the  migrant  children  a  choice  in  life? 

H.B.  GO 

The  effort  of  H.R.  60  vo  separate  local  education  agency  aud  state  education 
agency  programs  is  compatible  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  approach 
becau.se  the  migrant  program  is  rural  in  nature  and  the  LEA  program  is  basi- 
cally urban  in  nature.  The  migrant  program  can  only  be  oj^erated  successfully 
by  state  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  separation  legislativity  of  Part  A  (LEA)  and  Part  B 
(SEA)  programs  in  H.R.  60,  I  recommend  that  each  of  the  four  (4)  SEA  pro- 
grams have  sepiii*ate  line  items  in  the  apprnpirations  bill. 

I  further  recommend  the  use  of  MSRTS  count  of  students  as  a  formula  factor 
in  detennining  the  migrant  progi*am  allocation. 

In  summary  it  is  my  judgment  that  H.R.  CO  indicates  the  clarity  of  your 
understanding  of  the  problem  and  your  intent  to  honor  the  federal  commitment 
to  offer  better  educational  and  health  programs  for  migrant  children. 
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Statement  op  Emiiett  E.  Spurlook,  Director,  Office  of  Migrant  Education, 
N.J.  State  Department  of  Education 

MIGANT  education  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  A  MAJOR  CONCERN  IN  THE  GARDEN  STATE 

The  Prodlem 

Historically,  the  migrant  child  has  been  poorly  served  by  the  traditional  class- 
room. Moving  from  school  to  school  with  its  accompanying  problems  of  emo- 
tional adjustment,  acceptance  by  the  teacher  and  children,  and  adjustment  to 
new  routines  and  readiness  for  subject  matters  and  skills  currently  being  taught, 
are  not  conducive  to  the  continuity  of  education  essential  to  meeting  minimal 
graduation  standards. 

A  large  number  of  migrants  ure  non-English  speaking  and,  therefore,  fhul 
it  hard  to  communicate  with  the  permanent  residents  of  most  areas  to  which 
they  go.  The  language  handicaps  is  an  added  problem  for  children  who  go  into 
the  schools  where  they  are  exi)ected  to  function  in  English. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  most  alert  teacher  may  fail  to  see  the  really 
serious  damage  that  migrancy  is  bringing  to  the  mental  and  physical  well  being 
of  these  children.  To  the  untrained  eye,  children  who  are  ill  may  not  always  ap- 
pear s'o.  Behavior  problems  may  not  be  interpreted  as  emergency  from  their  dis- 
rupted lives.  Doctors  report  that  most  migrant  children  seen  in  a  1070  study 
had  some  preventable  physical  defect.  Many  children  die  young.  **Most  of  them 
live,"  said  one  doctor,  "numbed  by  hunger  and  sickness,  motivated  only  by  an 
instinct  for  survival." 

Educators  of  migrant  children  must  look  upon  there  problems  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  The  problems  f  migrants  are  not  isolated  to  communities  or  cer- 
tain states.  But,  the  whole  of  the  problem  is  national  in  its  scope.  Local  boards 
of  education  can  not  begin  to  address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  educating 
the  migrant.  There  is  a  definite  nee<l  for  Federal  funds  designed  to  provide  si)e- 
cialized  i^rograms,  si)ecially  qualified  teachers,  and  innovative  approaches  to 
raise  the  educational  level  of  migrant  children.  This  can  only  bt^  accomplished 
under  the  supervision,  coordination,  and  guidance  of  a  Federal  agency.  Revenue 
sharing  and  the  fragmenting  of  funds  which  may  never  be  allocated  by  states  to 
serve  the  needs  of  migrants  is  not  the  solution  for  the  education  of  migrant 
children. 
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The  Need 

There  are  380,000  migrant  children  in  our  nation,  trapped  in  a  never  ending 
cycle  of  migration  and  frustration.  They  sulfer  froui  discrimination,  hunger, 
:)0or  housing,  insecurity,  sickness,  and  inadequate  education.  Because  of  tlieir 
n.obility,  their  education  has  little  if  any  continuity.  These  children  are  from 
the  thousands  of  depressed  families  who  harvest  the  nations  multi-billion  dollar 
crjps.  ^Uthongli  they  are  an  economic  necessity  many  are  a  faceless  and  ini> 
1)  jverished  people.  There  is  a  well  delined  need  to  raise  the  level  of  cHluc^tional 
opportunity  for  the  deprived  people. 

Recommoidations 

Whereas  migrant  education  is  a  problem  of  national  significance,  and  needs 
the  centralized  Federal  guidance,  coordination  and  adniinistratiou  and, 

Whereas  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  will  for  all  practical  purposes  frag- 
ment the  approach  to  migrant  education  and  in  many  instances  abolish  programs 
designed  for  migrant  children  and, 

Wliercas  migrant  e<lucation  can  not  be  served  adequately  by  local  hoards  of 
education  without  Federal  migrant  funds  and, 

Whereas  t:ie  need  for  increased  educational  opportunity  is  required  to:  lessen 
the  number  of  dropouts ;  provide  vocational  training ;  prevent  increases  in  wel- 
fare rolls;  prevent  juvenile  delinquency;  curb  increased  crime  rates  and  other 
social  ills,  and 

Whereas  the  need  exists  the  continuation  and  increased  emphasis  on  providing 
special  programs,  and  nation-wide  continuity  of  administrator.  The  Office  of 
Migrant  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey  hereby  recommends:  The  continuation 
of  Federal  funding,  guidance  and  coordinator  in  administering  the  education 
for  migrant  children  on  a  nation-wide  bases. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Historieally 

1.  The  migrant  child  has  been  poorly  served  by  the  traditional  classroom. 

2.  The  migrant  child  moves  from  school  to  school  carrying  with  him  all  of  his 
problems  of  emotional  adjustments. 

3.  In  many  instances — he  is  not  accepted  by  his  teachers,  fellow  students  or 
the  conimunity. 

4.  His  adjustment  to  new  routines  and  readiness  for  subject  matter  and  sKills 
taught  in  the  conventional  way  are  not  conducive  to  continuity  of  education 
essential  to  his  needs. 

XoU'Enfflish  Spcalchu; 
1»  A  large  mmiber  of  migrant  children  are  non-Englisli  speaking. 

2.  They  iind  it  most  difficult  to  communicate  with  permanent  residents  of  most 
areas  they  go.  The  language  handicap  is  an  added  problem  for  migrant  children, 
who  go  into  schools  where  they  are  expected  to  function  in  English. 

3.  It  is  i)ossihle  that  the  most  alert  teacher  may  fail  to  see  the  .serious  damage 
that  migrancy.  is  bringing  to  the  mental  and  physical  w^ll  being  of  these  child  en. 

4.  To  the  untrained  eye,  children  who  are  ill  may  not  always  appear  so. 

5.  Educators  of  migrant  children  must  looU  upon  the  migrant  education  prob- 
lem from  a  national  point  of  view.  The- problem  of  migrants  is  not  isolated  to 
comnninities  of  certain  states — the  problem  is  national  in  scope.  The  migrant 
child  is,  in  fact,  a  ward  of  the  federal  government. 

U.  Local  Boards  of  Education  cannot  begin  to  address.  Ihemselves  to  educating 
the  migrant  child. 

7.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  federal  funds  designed  to  provide  specialized 
programs,  specially  qualified  teachers  and  innovative  approaches  to  raise  the 
educational  level  of  migrant  children.  This  can  only  !)e  accomplished  under  the 
suj)(»rvision,  cor>rdination  and  guidance  of  a  federal  agency. 

8.  Revenue  sharing  and  fragmenting  of  funds,  which  may  never  be  allocated 
l)y  states  to  serve  the  needs  of  migrants,  is  not  the  solution  for  the  education  of 
the  migrant  child. 

The  need — Migrant  population — Nationwide 

1.  There  are  approximately  380,000  migrant  children  in  a  never  ending  cycle 
of  migration  and  frustration. 

2.  They  suffer  from  discrimination,  hunger,  poor  housing,  insecurity,  sickness  ' 
and  inadec  aate  education. 

3.  Bee ',i4se  of  their  mobility,  their  education  has  little  if  any  continuity. 
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4.  Tliey  are  from  tlie  thousiiiKls  of  dei)res;se(l  faiiiilies  who  harvest  the  iiation.s 
iiuiIti'hiHion  dollar  crops. 

5.  Altlioiigli  they  are  an  economic  necej>sit.y,  many  are  facolcss  jind  impoverish 
people.  *^ 

C.  Tliere  is  u  well  defined  need  to  raise  the  level  of  educational  opportunitie.s 
for  the  children  of  these  deprived  i>eoj)le. 

H\nnmar\i 

1.  Tiie  education  of  migrant,  cliiidreii.  i»v  its  very  nature,  is  a  Fe<lenil  resiKin- 
sil>ility. 

2.  T.ocal  school  hoards  cannot  lU'dvi  it-  n'i>  (ifiato  educationai  services  to  migrant 
children  without  the  aid  of  rY»deral  TiLuds  designed  for  said  puiiH)se. 

3.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  i/R'roa.sed  educational  opportunities  tor  puiiK^sc^' 
of: 

a.  lessening  the  nujnher  of  dr<>i)-(>nti;  in  schools; 
I),  providing  vocational  training; 

c.  preventing  increase  in  welfare  rclls; 

d.  pnwenting  juvenile  delinquency  ;  and 

e.  curbing  increased  crime  rates  and  social  ills. 

4.  The  need  exists  for  the  continuation  und  incivased  emphasis  on  providing 
special  programs  and  nation-wide  continuity  of  aduiinistration.  The  Office  of 
Migrant  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey,  herel)y  recommends:  the  continuation 
of  Federal  funding,  guidance,  and  coordination  in  administrating  llu*  education 
of  migrant  children  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 


Statement  of  James  O.  Click,  Cookdinatob  of  Developmental  Unit,  Grants 
Management  Section,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  More  tlian  8700  migrant 
children  were  served  directly  in  the  State  of  Washington  during  the  1071-72 
scliool  term  tlirough  supplemental  Title  I,  ESEA,  funds.  We  Iiave  pi*ojected 
directed  services  to  more  tlian  OiX^O  migrant  children  during  the  curi*ent  fiscal 
year.  Tliese  direct  academic  and  Iiealth  sei'vices  aiv  stippoi-ted  hy  indirect 
services. 

Indirect;  s'.n/ices  include  training  for  beginning  and  experiencwl  teachers  und 
aides,  administinitors,  and  service  personnel.  Other  indirect  services  to  migrant 
children's  programs  are  rendered  throngli  regional  nnxlia  centers  which  provide 
curriculum  nmterials,  audiovisual  equipment,  films,  tapes,  pictures,  realia,  etc. 

Tlirougli  a  Kmdership  activities  unit,  services  are  rendered  to  parent  advisf)ry 
committees  and  the  Interstate  Uniform  Migrant  Record  Transfer  System.  Also, 
thrcn;:5h  that  imit.  all  projects  are  monitored  and  technical  assistance  is  made 
available  to  the  local  educational  agencies. 

The  academic  programs  in  all  funded  projects,  during  botli  the  regular  school 
terms  and  the  snnniier  terms,  include  language  d-^velopnient  in  the  l)asic  skills 
of  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  comprehension/In  the  cases  where  the  migrant 
children  are  from  the  Mexican  American  or  Chicano  culture,  bilingual  instruc- 
tion is  provided.  If  such  instruction  is  not  by  certificated  teachers  who  are  l)ilin- 
gual,  then  the  English-spealcing  certificated  teachers  are  assisted  by  teacher  aides 
who  are  bilingual  and/or  hicultural.  Much  of  the  language  instruction  is  carried 
out  on  a  one-to-one  i)asis,  highly  individualisiefl. 

Health  is  also  a  priority  in  the  mignint  educational  projects.  Both  direct 
}ieaUh  services  and  instructional  act1\4ties  in  health  awareness  are  provided. 
These  iucludo  school  nurse  Services,  xiutritional  supplements,  health  instruction, 
and  physical  education.  All  regular  term  projects  and  many  sujnmer  projects 
also  provide  instruction  in  other  basic  academics. 

Through  one  of  the  regional  centers,  leadership  is  given  to  local  schools^  in 
training  teachers  to  nianage  their  classrooms  so  that  migrant  children  coming 
into  the  new  school  can  he  oriented  at  once  into  an  educational  program.  The 
teacher  and  the  teacher  aide  in  such  classrooms  quickly  assess  the  child's  skills 
levels,  help  him  nnike  selections  of  learning  areas,  and  use  prescriptive  teaching 
to  inix>rove  his  skills.  Continuous  as'sessnients  art*  kept  of  his  i)rogress  which  is 
charted  daily  and  weekly.  Children  enrolliHl  in  such  classes  have  no  difficulty 
adjusting  to  the  school,  and  enjoy  making  learning  i)rogress. 

However  good  this  program  is,  it  unfortunately  does  not  *;erve  all  migrant 
children.  Those  children  at  pre-school  age  and  at  secondary  school  age  by  and 
large  are  not  participating. 
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The  problem  is  that  schools  deiHind  heavily  upon  ciU.egorical  aid  fluids  to  serve 
nilj^rant  children.  There  nre  no!  enough  of  these  funds  to  go  around.  Since  they 
are  conipensatory  funds,  migrant  children  hjive  to  participate  in  u  basic  progrjun 
before  the  Title  I  fui\di>  ean  apply.  Funding  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  actually  successfully  served,  instend  of  on  the  present  basis,  \vhich 
is  not  a  valid  base. 

Another  deterrent  to  programs  being  better  is  the  late  funding.  Many  times 
funding  has  not  come  until  the  Infter  part  of  August  or  even  later.  Much  of 
tlie  time  we  liave  received  continuing  resolution  funding  with  a  late  announce- 
ment. In  order  to  properly  plan  next  years  i)rogram,  we  should  Know  that  we  will 
have  fr.nds  by  no  later  than  April. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  under  a  continuing  resolution  and  have  just  received 
a  grant  award  for  Die  third  nnd  fourfh  quarters.  As  you  know,  we  cannot  en— 
cuinl)er  money  unlH  wr-  have  received  the  grant  awards. 

The  concept  of  compensatory  pro,u:rams  for  the  children  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural work(?rs  is  a  g»>Hl  one.  It  sboaUl  not  be  dropped.  A  few  of  the  important 
reasons  are  the  foU(  ving: 

It  is  one  of  few,  if  not  the  only  program,  where  there  is  much  coordination 
and  exchange  of  idt^as,  people,  and  educational  effort  and  processes.  Across  this 
Xation  is  a  body  of  dedicated  eclucattirs  who  are  working  with  each  other  and 
with  migrant  families  through  parent  advisory  council  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  migrant  children. 

Forty-eight  states  are  tied  together  by  a  network  of  teletype  wires  leading  to 
a  Jiuge  data  bank  in  Arkansas  where  the  academic  and  health  records  of  migrant 
children  are  kept.  This  system  gives  migrant  children  identity,  makes  it  i)ossible 
for  them  to  be  fitted  quickly  into  programs  according  to  individual  needs  wher- 
ever Miey  are,  and  has  actually  saved  some  of  their  lives. 

This  is  not  a  ''do-gooder"  or  **sob  sister"  appeal  to  retain  a  program  for  the 
sake  of  a  program.  This  is  an  appeal  to  retain  a  program  tliai  is  making  a  differ- 
(•?iee  in  the  lives  of  at  least  370,000  migrant  children.  Not  only  is  it  making  a 
difference  in  ihci)-  lives;  other  children  across  the  nation  are  benefiting  from 
tlie  migrant  educational  programs  as  a  result  i)t  innovative  and  individualized 
]n-ograms.  Such  urograms  implemented  with  migrant  students  fii^st  are  often 
reco;riiizcd  and  transporte(l  to  other  classrooms  not  having  migrant  children. 

IndeKl  categorical  and  supideniental  funding  for  educational  -  program?  for 
migrant  children  sliould  not  only  be  continued — it  should  be  expanded. 

STATEMENT  OF  WIOTORD  MILLER,  ADMINISTRATOR,  MIGRANT 
STUDENT  RECORD  TRANSFER  SYSTEM,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  DR.  LEO  LOPEZ,  CALIFORNIA;  DALE  HILBURN, 
FLORIDA;  VINCENT  SERRANO,  KANSAS;  JESSE  SORIANO,  MICHI- 
GAN; EMMETT  SPURLOCK,  NEW  JERSEY;  JAMES  0.  CLICK, 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Lopez.  I  iini  very  happy  to  be  before  your  coniiiiittee  to  present 
the  story  regarding  migrant  eductition.  It  is  not  a  story.  It  is  a  very 
liopefurprograni  in  the  country  on  behalf  of  migrant  children. 

We  ai^  liere  to  testify  in  behalf  of  H.R.  .69,  specifically  the  migrant 
education  section  part  of  the  program.  We  arc  here  representing  17 
States.  I  think  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  can  ^et  together  to  make 
our  presentation  because  the  cliildren  we  are  talking  about  belong  to 
a  school  district  called  the  Xation.  We  are  talking  about  1  million 
migrant  children  in  this  country.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
State.  They  belong  to  all  of  the  States.  They  do  not  belong  to  one  par- 
ticular school  district.  They  belong  to  all  of  the  school  districts. 

We  are  talking  about  1  million  children  in  a  school  district  called 
the  Nation.  We  are  going  to,  each  of  us,  limit  our  presentation  to  5 
minutes.  We  felt  it  was  very  important  that  every  one  of  tliese  States 
have  an  opportmiity  to  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  these  1  million 
youngsters.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  unique  problem  in  our  State.  Each 
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one  of  us  is  serving  the  youngsters  perliaps  in  a  unique  ^Yay,  but  we 
are  nevertheless  still  serving  all  of  these  migrant  cliildre]). 

My  statement  briefly  is  that  we  respectfully  urge  your  support  in 
passage  of  the  H.R.  69.  It  is  the  only  proposal  before  the  93cl  Con- 
gress that  can  save  and  maintain  compensatory  education  for  migrant 
children  in  48  of  the  Nation's  50  Stat<is.  There  is  no  need  to  mince 
words.  This  committoe  and  the  93d  Congress  arc  faced  witJi  two  alter- 
natives. You  can  by  passage  of  H.R.  69  guarantee  the  survival  of  a 
migr?int  children  program,  which  is  one  of  our  country's  most  si§;- 
nificant  educationally  and  socially  responsible  achievements ;  or  this 
connnittee  by  failure  to  report,  out  IT.E.  69  can  extinguish  the  brightest 
liopo  these  children  will  have  for  escape  from  stoop  labor  to  a  better 
life. 

There  has  been  much  concern  about  the  migrant  education  and  how 
it  will  fare  out  in  the  revenue-sharing  proposals  as  set  forth  in  the  new 
budget  that  just  came  out.  To  us,  revenue  sharing  relegates  an  uncon- 
testable national  priority  to  proper  education  of  jnigrant  children  to 
the  whim  of  local  superintendents  who  may  be  hostile  to  the  program 
or  he  may  give  a  low  priority,  spendhig  a  fraction  of  the  entitlement 
to  wiiidowdressing. 

Bloo,k  grants  would  mean  abandoning  a  systematic  scientific  method 
of  -mining  an  impacted  district  and  substitute  in  its  place  open- 
hi.  dispersement  to  virtuall}^  anybody  and  eveiybody  who  claimed 
to  U  .1  migrant  j)opulation.  Even  assuming  that  local  school  districts 
have  tije  inclination  and  expertise  to  do  the  job,  revenue  sharing  would 
still  leave  the  future  of  migrant  children  to  a  fiscal  problem  closer  to 
geographic  roulette. 

States,  let  us  face  it,  have  not  assumed  responsibility  for  compen- 
satory education  in  the  past  and  there  is  scant  assurance  that  an^i^liing 
short  of  categorical  Federal  funding  will  dispatch  those  financial  re- 
sources to  the  program  districts  at  the  proper  tnne.  This  is  so  true  about 
migrant  children. 

Consider  the  problem  of  voluntaiy  compliance  by  State  and  local 
districts.  In  California^  for  example^  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
the  migrant  program,  only  4  percent  of  migrant  children  were  be- 
ing sei'ved  by  a  local  educational  agency.  Only  4  percent.  Today^  in 
contrast,  more  than  65  percent  of  these  clnldren  are  now  receiving 
attention. 

In  addition  to  academic  help,  they  are  getting  medicaJ,  nutritional, 
and  cultural  services  previously  denied  them.  Revenue  sharing  will  not 
simply  transfer  stewardship  for  migrant  programs  to  willing  hands. 
This  is  a  fact.  If  the  administration  holds  to  such  belief,  it  is  totally  in- 
nocent of  any  contact  with  the  hard  ti'uth  of  the  historical  difference 
of  these  children. 

In  my  testimony  I  have  attached  letters  that  will  justify  this  and 
also  studios,  and  one  of  them,  a  study  that  was  made  by  GAO  of  the 
country.  Migrant  education  must. be  a  State-board-coordinated  effort. 
Only  i-f  leattei'ship  is  provided  from  a  single  office  could  there  he  cer- 
tainty that  education  will  be  continuous  and  of  consistent  quality  as 
migrant  children  move  from  disti'ictto  district  and  State  to  State. 

Our  program  in  California  has  demonstrated  how  successful  a  State 
operation  can  be.  We  have  shown  tremendous  growth  and  reached 
children.  As  I  said,  we  are  serving  at  least  65  percent  of  our  total 
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population  estimated  at  about  80,000.  Unfortunately'  with  the  money 
we  cannot  i*each  all  of  them,  but  m'c  ai*e  reaching  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  hardcore  gi'oup  of  youngsters  in  tlie  State. 

Again  we  emphasize  the  State  nature  of  the  program,  the  national 
natui'e  of  the  program  and  othei*  States  that  mmII  follow  will  be  speak- 
ing to  that  point.  We  do  have  some  recommendations  to  make,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  the  bill  that  is  before  you.  One  of  them  is,  and  these 
recommendations  come  to  you  from  the  directors  of  migrant  education 
that  (met  liere  in  Washington  several  months  ago.  They  got  togetlier 
and  decided  these  were  some  of  the  things  that  were  needed  in  any 
legislation  that  is  to  serve  migrant  children. 

Fii-st  of  all,  a  new  formula  should  be  established  based  on  the  actual 
count  of  children  as  identified  throughout  the  Nation  and  registered 
in  the  ti'ansfei*  system.  Moreover,  and  I  think  this  is  vei'y  significant, 
this  should  include  children  of  Puerto  Rican  parents  who  are  niigraiit 
workers.  Today  they  are  not  included. 

There  should  be  fully  appropriated  funds  for  all  title  I  programs. 
An  Indian  child  is  competing  for  funds  with  the  migrant  and  ghetto 


We  recommend  that  the  funded  program  for  migrant  children 
should  be  expanded  to  include  needs  of  the  5-year  migrant  child  cur- 
rently authorised  by  legislation.  The  5-year  migrant  youngster  is  one 
who  has  di'opped  out  of  tJic  mainstream  for  a  pei'ior*  of  over  a  year  and 
then  he  is  supposedly  then  being  served,  but  only  if  funds  are  available* 
Most  of  tliese  children  that  drop  out  of  the  mainstream  are  still  in  areas 
not  sei'ved  by  other  Federal  legislation  such  as  title  I. 

Another  State  will  speak  to  that  point. 

Legislation  we  also  feel  should  be  adopted  to  pi'ovide  a  compatible 
and  expanded  definition  of  who  is  a  migrant  child.  We  have  much  con- 
fusion of  who  is  a  migrant  child  and  this  should  be  clarifed  by  legis- 
lation. Legislation  should  be  adopted  to  authorize  the  expansion  of 
the  migrant  program  to  meet  family  unit  needs. 

I  think  here  again  when  j^ou  serve  only  the  migrant  cJiiJd  and  not 
the  parents^  we  do  not  have/a  comprehensive  service  to  them  and  this 
would  be  education,  health,  and  welfai^e  needs  of  the  child.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  migrant  family.  The  migrant  family  travels 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  to  find  work  because  lie  does  not  want 
to  become  a  welfare  case.  Now  for  them  to  receive  other  welfare  bene- 
fits, they  must  stay  home  and  go  on  welfare  and  I  think  this  is  wrong. 

We  also  need  extensive  pre  and  inservice  training  for  development 
of  migrant  education  staff.  This  legislation  should  authorize — some- 
one answered  earlier  to  the  question  what  is  the  most  significant  or 
important  feature  of  any  program? — and  we  feel  that  it  is  the  staff 
that  is  working  with  the  migrant  children.  This  should  be  a  clear  dec- 


migrant  stream  is  conducted  in  school  districts  which  are  realistically 
more  a  pait  of  the  Nation  than  a  State  or  local  entity. 
Again  we  are  talking  about  the  national  nature  of  the  program. 
There  should  be  some  greater  flexibility  of  Federal  registers  or  sub- 
sequent audits  so  schools  providing  education  can  be  more  innovative 
without  penalties.  There  again  most  of  your  guidelines,*  most  of  your 
laws  or  most  of  your  legislation  is  geared  to  services  being  provided 


child. 


laratiou  of  legislative  intent 


education  by  reason  of 
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in  a  scliool  district.  These  youngsters  move  witliin  scliool  districts  and 
within  regions  in  a  State  and  within  counties  and  witJiin  tJie  country. 

Wo  should  have  flexibility  to  make  sure  there  is  continuity  of  services 
tliere  and,  therefore,  more  freedom  in  regard  to  Federal  guidelines. 

Lastly,  unused  funds  returned  to  the  Federal  Goverinnent  should 
be  authorized  for  reallocatioji  to  tlie  States  where  funds  are  insuflicient 
for. existing  needs.  It  is  very  diflicult  again  to  determine  how  many 
youngsters  are  going  to  be  hi  a  ])articular  State  or  in  a  particular 
region  01'  school  district.  Very  often  a  State  will  i*eceive  funds  and 
there  will  be  failure  of  the  crops  or  there  will  be  a  freeze  like  in  Cali- 
fornia recently  and  the  funds  coiUd  be  used  somewhere  else. 

1  am  not  saying  we  have  tlie  carryover  funds  in  California,  but  in 
some  States  tliis  does  hapjien.  Crops  change  and  the  weatlier  makes  it 
difficult  to  ])redict.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  predict  that. 

In  summary  then,  it  is  inoperative  that  the  funding  be  continued 
for  migrant  exhication.  There  must  be  categorical  moneys  saved  fi'om 
capricious  diversion  to  less  crucial  efforts.  Miijrant  children  are  be- 
coming bettei*  achievers.  More  of  them  are  entering  and  finishing  high 
school.  Only  through  education  can  these  young.stfrs  be  provided  free 
and  rational  choices  for  the  future  and  only  you  can  provide  funding 
for  the  migrant  children  who  deserve  a  bettor  chance>  in  life. 

Wo  believe  IT.R.  60  will  give  it  to  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Tlui  k  you  very  much.  Mr.  Ix)pez. 
Mr.  Dale  Hilburn'. 

Mr.  HiLiiuuN.  After  tliat  eonnnent  by  California.  I  think  I  will  ad- 
dress mine  to  the  concerned  areas  because  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to 
enact  the  bill  as  proposed.  Jjio  mentioned  concern  in  funding.  I  M'ould 
like  to  start  with  this  in  my  presentation. 

We  ai*e  funded  by  the  way  the  law  is  written  now  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Connnissioner  of  Education  to  devise  the  best  formula  available  to  him 
to  appropriate  funds  to  the  migrant  program.  Since  lOGO  enact'ncnt 
of  tliis  amendment,  he  has  funded  State  plans  based  on  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics  on  a  number  of  adult  migi*ants  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  for  each  full-time  adult,  we  are 
granted  three-quarters  of  one  child  as  a  method  for  funding. 

In  Florida  last  year  the  Department  of  Labor  on  that  formula  came 
out  with  Florida  with  14,965  migrant  .students  between  the  ages  of  T) 
and  17.  We  were  funded  accordingly  and  yet  with  those  funds  that 
we  received  for  that  number  of  youngsters,  we  served  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  28,200  youngsters. 

The  GAO  report  that  was  released  in  February  was  critical  of  tlie 
migrant  program  not  serving  youngsters  in  many  districts,  but  here 
{fgain  you  ai*e  limited  in  the  funding  that  you  are  getting.  Therefore, 
there  \s  no  way  with  that  limited  funding  that  you  coiild  sei've  all  of 
the  kids  and  it  is  hard  for  migrants  to  nnderstand  why  they  may  re- 
ceive service  when  they  move  into  one  district  and  when  they  move  to 
another  district  they  get  no  service. 

The  migrant  transfer  record  data  system  has  been  operating  now 
for  about  3  years.  We  are  able  to  supply  through  that  an  accurate 
count  of  migrant  youngsters  that  are  attending  the  schools  and  my 
suggestion  is  that  that  data  from  that  record  system  be  used  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  for  the  migrant  child. 
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Tho  topics  that  I  liuvc  listed  these  in  ai-e  probably  hard  to  under- 
stand. My  second  one  is  fragmented  sei'vices. 

In  talKin^  to  (his,  I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  migrant  child, 
grant,  but  tJie  wliole  family.  You  ?iave  ci'iteria  bases  for  selection  of 
participants  in  an  adult  migi'ant  ])rogram  funded,  by  one  agency.  You 
have  a  different  criteria  foi'  selecting  the  sclioolage  child  fi'om  5  to  17 
and  then  you  will  have  a  different  criteria  also  for  a  day  care  center. 

Witli  tliose  criteria  tlie  wiiy  they  are  administered  now,  it  is  almost 
iinpossible  for  an  entire  family  oi  any  one  of  those  definitiojts  to  re- 
ceive these  servieos.  My  rccGinmendation  liere,  and  it  ma;y  not  only  be 
in  ILK.  .69,  but  of  any  concerning  a  migrant  program/is  that  there 
would  be  a  constant  criteria  used  for  participants. 

You  get  seasonal  farmworkei-s  and  in  the  State  of  Florida  we  have 
many  more  seasonal  farmworkers  than  we  have  migi*ants  and  the 
seasonal  farmworkers  definition  is  that  if  half  of  your  inconie  is  de- 
rived from  agricultural  work,  then  you  are  a  seasonal  fannworker. 

The  tliird  iirca  is  categorical  aul.  Di*.  Lopez  presented  this  very 
clearly.  If  you  go  to  revenue  sharing,  and  I  don't  know  >vhat  that 
means  othei*  than  it  would  be  left  up  to  the  local  district  to  decide  how 
the  funds  w^ould  be  spent,  then  the  migrant  child  would  go  right  back 
to  where  he  was  in  1965  and  previous  with  no  concern  of  continuity 
of  education  for  that  child  as  he  moves  from  one  district  to  another 
or  from  one  State  to  another. 

In  the  State  of  Florida^  the  school  system  is  desigiicd  with  a  lot  of 
autonomy  f  oi'  school  districts.  There  is  no  set  curriculum  that  all  school 
districts  must  have.  Tlierefore,  by  design,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  child  to  receive  any  continuity  of  education  without  some  central 
control  and  I  don't  think  just  the  State  is  an  answer  to  this.  There 
must  be  a  national  eifort  made  of  unity  between  48  States. 

Other  than  tliat,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  tliree  major  focuses 
in  Florida  of  emphasis  on  the  migrant  pi-ogram,  almost  50  percent  of 
the  migrant  funds  that  come  to  the  State  of  Florida  is  spent  in  early 
childhood  education  for  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  migrant  youngsters. 

In  the  testimony  submitted  to  yon,  one  piece  of  data  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  here,  last  September  an  assessment  of  youngsters  enter- 
ing the  fii'st  grade  using  the  (ii^t  grade  screening  test,  the  5-year-old 
youngsters  or  6-year-old  youngsters  entei'ing  the  fii'st  grade,  51  young- 
sters were  given  this  test  that  had  1  year  of  the  migrant  preschool 
program.  Of  those  51,  60  pei'cent  of  tliem  projected  failure  or  maybe 
to  present  it  positively,  40  percent  of  them  projected  being  a  successful 
achiever  in  tlie  first  grade.  Fifty-two  youngsters  enteiing  the  first 
grade  that  had  liad  2  years  of  preschool,  67  percent  of  those  youngsters 
on  tlie  first  grade  screening  test  projected  success  as  a  first  grade 
student. 

This  may  sound  low,  but  statistics  have  been  released  and  in  pre- 
vious testimony  in  years  past  to  you  here,  it  has  stated  that  migrant 
youngsters  entering  the  fii'st  grade  with  no  preschool  experience,  that 
at  least  20  pei'cent  of  them,  only  20  percent  of  them  had  projected  a 
chance  to  achieve  successfully  in  the  first  grade.  This  is  the  basis  for 
Florida  concentrating  the  majority  of  their  funds  in  the  preschool 
area.  ^ 

The  second  pi'iority  of  the  program  is  vocational  and  we  hope  it  is 
relevant.  It  is  not  a  typical  vocational  type  setting,  but  w^e  provide 
57  classrooms  scattei*ed  through  the  State  of  Florida  for  migrant 
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j^ouiigsters  only  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  in  attempting  to  give 
tlieni  au  opportunity  to  at  least  acliie\-e  skills  tliat  when  they  did  drop 
out  of  school  latei*  on  or  if  they  complete  school  hitei*  on,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  choose  between  doing  agricultural  woi*k  oi*  some 
othei*  occupation. 

The  third  area  is  in  language  arts.  This  is  predominantly  in  the 
grades  1  tlirough  G  and  as  the  previous  gro\ip  fi*oni  Detroit  testi- 
fied, in  the  migrant  program  in  the  State  of  Florida,  we  run  the  en- 
tire liinguuge  ai'ts  pi'o^i'iun  on  a  criterion  assessment  oi*  the  reading 
program  using  a  criterion  assessment  instnnnent.  This  does  more  than 
just  idcutifying  those  specific  skills  in  reading  that  a  youngster  w^ould 
need  to  be  taught.  It  also  gives  us  a  means  through  the  ti'aiisfer  record 
system  to  communicate  from  one  district  to  anofclier  disti'ict  exactly 
where  that  child  is  being  taught  when  he  leaves  that  school  disti'ict. 
There  does  not  have  to  be  a  reassessment  then  evei'y  time  he  enters  a 
school  district,  by  using  a  criterion  mctliod  that  can  be  communicated 
through  the  school  system. 

Mi\  Bkll.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hilbnrn,  I  want  to  point  out  one  thiiig 
that  both  you  and  Dr,  Lopez  mentioned,  that  there  are  three  areas  in 
which  revenue  sharing  would  concentrate — title  I,  migratoiy  workers 
and  tliose  of  delinquent  cliildren — and  the  problem  of  tJie  migratory 
who  woi'k  throughout  the  State.  The  State  oi'ganizations  would  then 
det'ernune  how  that  would  operate.  It  would  not  be  necessarily  at- 
tached to  a  local  area  which  would  then  go  into  limbo,  so  I  think  that 
prol)]em  would  be  laken  care  of. 

Mr,  HiT.nuim.  But  I  would  have  a  f -^^ar  and  I  lightly  said  there  needs 
to  be  a  national  effoit  because  maybe  the  State  of  Florida,  if  ^'iven 
money,,  would  contiiuie  the  effort  they  have  now,  unless  it  w^as  ear- 
marked that  they  had  to,  then  they  would.  But  if  it  was  not,  if  they 
had  an  opportunity  whether  to  spend  it  on  migrant  or  in  some  other 
area  

Mr.  Bkliw  No,  Don't  misunderstand  me.  When  I  have  been  talking 
about  controls,  I  doivt  mean  the  Government  would  be  taking  control 
and  saying,  "Here  it  is."  There  are  going  to  be  guidelines,  but  there 
are  going  to  be  less  of  them.  That  is  the  important  thing  to  remember 
in  the  revenue  sharing.  Thei*e  are  going  to  be  less  entangling  type  of 
guidelines.  In  my  district  of  Califoniia  I  have  people  complaining  tliat 
there  are  many  guidelines  in  the  old  title  I  pi'ograms  that  are  very 
confusing.  There  are  going  to  be  less  of  them,  but  thjit  doesn't  mean 
that  there  w^on't  be  some  guidelines  delineating  w^hat  one  is  supposed 
to  do  with  the  money. 

Mr.  HiLBUKN.  I  fjrobably  exceeded  iny  5  minutes,  but  I  am  a  south- 
erner and  I  am  disadvantaged  and  1  can't  speak  as  fast  as  Leo. 
Monday  before  I  left  to  come  here  I  received  from  the  Office  of  Edn- 
V cation,  which  I  don't  know  if  you  are  responsible  for  it  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  the  State  of  Florida  has  cut  this  current  year's  ap- 
propriation of  some  $740,000. 

Mr.  Bell.  Qn  what  particular  program  ? 

Mr.  HiLBUKN.  On  the  migrant  program.  We  have  beeii  operating 
our  program  in  Florida  since  September,  Moiiday  we  received  notifi- 
cation that  the  Florida  grant  had  been  cut  from  $8.9  million  to  $8.1 
million.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  immediately  send  out  messyi^ges  to  each 
county  school  district  notifying  them — ^this  was  about  11.4  peiv^ent  of 
what  we  had  already  approved  their  progi'ams  to  be  operating  on— 
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that  they  had  to  cut  11.4  percent  of  their  program  right  now  and  this 
will  have  to  get  into  personnel. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  release  personnel  between  now  and  the 
remainder  of  this'yeai*.  The  man  spoke  earlier  from  Detroit  about  the 
uncertainty  of  funding.  We  need  the  best  teachers  we  can  get  to  work 
with  these  youngsters.  Right  now  we  have  no  idea  what  we  are  going 
to  have  next  year. 

Teachers  would  like  to  be  assui*ed  that  they  will  have  a  job  next  year. 

Ml*.  Bfjj..  Does  that  moan  it  was  cut  from  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  HibHURx.  On  a  continuing  resolution  of  1972  funding,  the 
Florida  grant  was  $8.9  million.  To  continue  fiscal  year  1978  at  that 
same  level  we  had  to  absorb  some  because  of  the  increased  cost,  but 
at  least  0]:»erating  on  the  proposal  that  we  would  have  at. least  as  much 
as  we  got  last  year.  AVe  were  opei*ating  at  $8.9  million  in  Florida. 
Then  Monday  we  received  notification  that  we  had  been  cut  $740,000 
and  evei-yone  sitting  at  this  table  except  the  State  of  Maryland  got 
the  same  cut. 

Ml*.  Bkll.  I  don't  know  why  that,  was  done.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
of  budgetary  restrictions. 

Mr.  HiLBURX.  I  have  been  hearing  people  on  television  talk  about 
impoundment.  I  think  that  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Bkij..  No,  that  is  a  diffei*ent  nuitter,  I  think.  But  there  may 
have  been  some  cuts.  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  specific  one 
because  I  think  that  is  an  area  wliere  there  should  Jiot  be  any  cuts. 

Mr.  ITiMiUKN.  Up  until  this  time  the  migrant  pi'ogram  in  the  previ- 
ous legislation,  we  wei*e  appropriated  at  the  time  as  an  amendment 
to  title  I,  the  appi'opriations  went  to  the  migrant  program  first.  I 
guess  what  was  left  went  into  the  ]*egular  title  I.  But  as  far  as  I  know, 
we  ai*e  the  only  pi'ogram  in  the  State  of  Florida  so  far  of  all  Federal 
programs  that  have  received  notification  of  a  cut  in  the  current  year 
program  funds. 

Mr.  Miij.KH.  Mr.  Bell,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  that  particu- 
lar area.  I  undei'stand  tluit  pending  legislation  that  has  been  pi-esented 
to  Congi'c.ss  by  placing  a  floor  on  reguhu*  titlo  I,  a  ceiling  has  at  the 
same  time  been  placed  on  State  agency  programs  in  essence,  meaning 
that  State  agency  progi-ams  could  .not  ever  receive  more  funds  than 
they  are  presently  i*eceiving  or  that  they  receive  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

This,  in  essence,  would  practically  kill  the  migrant  program.  There 
are  sevei-al  bills,  I  believe  H.R.  16654  had  this  in  it,  that  the  President 
vetoed  and  in  all  pi'obability  this  is  the  reason  for  the  cuts  in  the 
mig]*ant  programs  in  the  States.  ■ 

Mr.  HiLHUHN.  I  would  imagine  some  Congressmen  will  be  receiving 
some  letters  of  concern  if  they  liaven't  already  from  local  districts. 

Mr.  Bkll.  I  am  sure  we  will. 

Mr.  Lopez.  I  believe  the  question  was  answered. 

Mr.  Bell.  Vincent  Serrano,  are  you  from  Calif oniia? 

Mr.  Skkraxo.  Unfoitunately  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Bkll.  As  another  Californian  I  want  to  welcome  at  least  Dr. 
Lopez  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Serrano.  I  say  unfortunately  because  it  has  made  great  changes 
in  education. 

I  am  the  State  migrant  programs  coordinator  for  the  State  of 
Kansas.  My  comments  are  very  much  in  keeping  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  but  I  would  like  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  give 
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my  reactions  from  our  point  of  view  us  a  small  receiver  State  and  as 
was  mejitioned  before,  tlie  fuiKlin<>-  Ijas  l)Con  cut  in  our  State  also  to 
the  point  that  we  are  goin«»:  to  he'  unable  or  we  are  not  ^om^  to  be 
able  to  encompays  a  pi'ograin  that  we  needed  to  tliis  year,  because  we 
foinul  additional  children  in  Kansas  that  iieedcd  to  he  sei*ved. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  jnatter  is,  the  cut  which  was  about  $4^;i()00,  would 
have  easily  taken  care  of  tlnit  paiticnlai*  p)*o<^rani,  but  as  it  stands,  we 
are  going  to  liave  to  start  imposing  additional  cuts  on  ourselves  by,  two 
additional  percents  of  the  initial  10  ])ercent  cut  in  (n*der  to  be  able 
to  encompass  this  program,  which  in  turn  stai'ts  diluting  all  of  our 
programs  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  diluting  services  to  the  children, 
so  that  is  to  me  a  great,  big  whack  and  is  going  to  cause  a  hirge  amount 
of  hardship,  not  only  to  the  scliool  districts  that  are  running  these  pro- 
grams, but  jnore  impoitantly  to  tlie  children. 

Tlie  continuation  as  has'  been  mentioned  of  categorical  aid  must 
still  be  kept  in  that  nnunier,  either  as  indicat~ed  undei*  House  I^ill.GO  or 
maybe  as  yon  have  indicated  in  revenne  sharing,  but  our  concern  was 
that  in  some  of  the  information  Ave  had  gotten  about  revenue  shai'ing, 
which  is  very  nebulous  and  extremely  vague,  was  that  not  even  small 
mention  or  even  alluding  to  migrant  education  was  included. 

Consequently,  our  concern  was  very,  very  great  because  the  only 
eannai'ks  that  we  had  seen  was  one  tliat  we  could  identify  with,  was 
funds  for  the  disadvantaged  and  to  me  that  meant  tliat.  in  essence 
what  was  going  to  happen  was  thwt  they  were  going  to  thi'ow  the  dol- 
lar in  a  pot  and  everybody  scramble  for  that  dollar  and  mainly  the 
migrants  in  title  I. 

I  was  very,  very  api)rehensive  about  that  situation. 

Mr.  l^KLi..  Tiiank  you,  Mr.  Serrajio.  It  is  my  intention.  Dr.  Lopez 
and  Mr.  Hilburn,  to  look  into  that  which  you  are  telling  us  about  this 
moi'jung,  and.  Dr.  T^pez,  if  you  care  to  reach  my  office,  I  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  in  a  day  or  two  what  the  problem  is  and  why  the  cut  was 
made.  I  don^t  agree  with  it  ysdf.  It  is  certainly  not  what  I  think 
wo  should  be  doing. 

x\s  you  will  note,  Mr.  Ford  is  back  from  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
I  am  going  to  have  to  move  to  another  meeting.  So  I  am  going  to  de- 
liver the  gavel  over  to  Mr.  Ford  from  here  on. 

Ml*.  Foiu)  [presiding].  Tiiankyou. 

Mr.  Tx)PKz.  Mr.  Ford,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  hicre?  \Yg  have  14 
States  here  m  addition  to  the  ones  tliat  are  presen'  at  the  table  liere. 
We  have  persons  here  frojii  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Utah,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts.  Arkansas.  New  Jersey,  Florida. 
Washington,  Kansas,  and  California.  We  have  limited  om'selves  to  a  5- 
minute  presentation  in  order  to  give  each  one  of  tlicm  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  FouD.  Thank  you.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  been  interrupted  the 
way  we  have  this  morning.  You  may  have  been  reading  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  we  had  a  continuation  of  what  was  billed  as  a  reform 
caucus.  I  am  pleased  that  a  major  reform  of  tlie  rules  was  adopted 
overwhelmingly,  two  of  them  this  morning  while  wc  were  gone.  Tliese 
arc  impoitant  actions  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  do.  wliat  members  on 
this  committee  would  like  to  see  accomplislied. 

Before  wo  go  on,  I  wonld  like  to  ask  a  general  question  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  ])anel  can  be  thinking  about  it.  Have  you  seen  this  GAQ 
report,  all  of  you?  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  th hiking  a  little  bit  about 
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addressing  yourselves  to  tlie  comment  in  tlie  GAO  report  on  tlic  im- 
pact of  Federal  programs  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  migrant 
and  other  seasonal  rai*m  workers  that  relate  specilically  as  they  have 
categorically  here  to  education,  and  particularly  thei]*  comments  with 
respect  to  their  finding  that  a  nmnbev  of  States,  and  they  singled  out 
mine  as  well  as  some  othei'S,  were  not  utilizing  available  programs  so 
that  we  mi^^iit  not  leave  this  record  bari'en  of  any  response  to  that  sug- 
gestion. Mr.  Serrano? 

Mr.  Sekkano.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  presentation. 

Mr.  Foun.  Serrano  is  a  famous  name  in  education  now,  and  a  very 
good  one,  I  jnight  say. 

Mr.  Skkkano.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoKi).  The  administration  is  trying  to  kill  the  program  that 
started  that  suit.  That  was  a  legal  services  lawyer  that  developed 
that  suit. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Serrano. 

Mr.  Seuuano.  We  in  Kansas  still  support  the  fact  that  it  mast  be  a 
state-operated  program  with  Federal  guidelines,  so  to  speak,  so  that 
these  children  will  be  served  accordingly.  If  \ve  leave  it  up  to  the 
locals,  the  locals  will  more  or  less  take  their  prerogatives  in  terms  of 
autonomy,  and  do  with  the  funds  or  do  with  the  programs  what  they 
may.  They  may  set  up  a  very  good  progi*am  which  many  of  them  do 
or  they  may  just  avoid  the  migrant  chihli'en  or  ignore  them. 

I  think  that,  as  I  said  before,  many  of  the  things  I  was  goiiig  to 
point  out  have  been  pointed  out  very  well,  but  the  one  thing  that  I 
wanted  to  conclude  with  was  that  someone  nnist  be  the  advocate  for 
the  migrant  cliildren.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  as  State  directoi-s  got 
together  in  order  to  present  an  advocacy  group.  We  also  are  imploi;'ing 
you  as  congressional  delegates  to  also  take  up  the  cause  and  become 
advocated  for  migrant  children,  and  their  education,  and  the  one  thing 
that  I  want  to  conclude  with  is  simply  that  \ve  nuist  continue  to  ade- 
quately support,  and  fund  the  educational  programs  for  the  children 
of  the  hands  that  feed  us.  They  are  the  Nation's  children.  They  are 
the  Nation's  responsibility. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thar.k  you  very  nmch. 

Mr.  Soriano. 

Mr.  Soriano.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  were  able 
to  make  it  back.  Congressman  Ford. 

Substantially  I  can't  say  much  different  from  what  has  already  been 
said  by  California,  Florida,  and  Kansas.  Migi*ant  children  is  a  national 
problem  and  a  national  population.  They  are  a  national  conceni.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to  many  people  that  are 
not  aware  of  it  now  that  Michigan  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  migrant 
farm  labor..  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  largest  users  of  migrant  farm 
labor,  it  is  consequently  one  of  the  largest  receiving  States  of  migrant 
children. 

It  receives  one  of  the  largest  allocations  for  migrant  children  under 
title!  ESEA.  Because  it  is  a  receiving  State  and  becaitse  it  certainly  in 
numbers  does  not  compare  with  some  of  the  other  States,  I  think  very 
frequently  we  overlook  the  diiRculties  which  present  themselves  to  re- 
ceiving States  such  as  Michigan.  All  of  a  sudden  in  June  or  even  as 
early  as  March,  our  State  is.  impacted  with  hundreds,  thousands  of 
\vorkei*s  who  are  alien  to  Michigan  in  many  ways,  culturally,  linguisti- 
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cally,  and  they  are  not  seen  always  as  a  responsibility  of  State  by  local 
communities. 

In  fact,  in  many  instances  they  are  not  completely  appreciated  in 
spite  of  thfe  fact  that  they  do  come  there  to  harvest  tlie  crop.  Most  of 
the  youngsters  that  we  receive  in  Micliigan  are  Mexican -American. 
They  are  Spanish  speaking.  They  come  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
in  Texas.  That  causes  us  an  additional  problem  in  Micliigan,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  to  set  up  programs  which  are  very  short  term.  Not  only 
are  they  veiy  short  term  programs  but  they  have  to  be  programs  Avliicii 
concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  oral  language  development,  and  to 
a  greater  degree  on  the  development  of  self-confidence  ^f  children,  or 
a  positive  self-confidence. 

With  the  $3.5  million  we  receive  under  title  I ESEA  in  Michigan,  we 
enroll  in  our  50  program  cities  upwards  of  10,000  children.  These  in- 
clude both  summer  migrant  children,  the  ones  that  come  and  go  in  the 
summer,  and  also  the  ones  that  remain  as  so-called  5-year  migrants. 

In  Michigan,  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department,  we  have 
been  able  to  afford  continuity  for  migrant  programs.  Given  State  di- 
rection, we  have  been  able  to  provide  curriculum  development  whicli  is 
relevant  to  migrant  children.  Curriculum  materials  right  now  which 
are  probably  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  oral  language  materials 
produced  by  any  State  in  the  country.  These  are  materia  Is  wliich  are 
disseminated  nationally  and  are  in  use  by  numbers  of  other  States. 

As  an  additional  element  in  tho  continuity  which  the  Michigan  pro- 
gram provides  is  the  fact  that  all  Miclii^an  educational  programs  have 
to  abide  by  the  common  goals  established  by  the  Michigan  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  accountability  model  that  is  established 
by  oui'  State  Department.  At  least  based  on  some  of  the  results  thnt  we 
have  now,  the  eclucaticnal  efforts  of  the  niigi-ant  i)rogrum  have  proven 
to  be  successful.  In  some  areas  we  have  gotten  some  dnimatic  results. 
In  6-week  programs,  in  5-week  programs,  in  4- week  programs,  we  have 
been  able  to  sliow  gains,  reading  gains  of  almost  a  year  for  a  6-week 
program,  or  a  6- week  treatment. 

We  cannot  simply  iudge  the  program  on  the  basis  of  what  effect  it 
has  on  the  children  themselves.  However,  in  Michigan,  as  in  most  of 
the  Midwest,  I  think  it  is  the  migi'ant  program,  the  migrant  educa- 
tion program,  which  has  provided  the  impetus  for  other  activities 
which  are  directed  toward  the  Spanish-speaking  populations,  which 
seem  now  to  be  arriving  in  larger  nmnbers  and  remaining  in  much 
larger  numbei^s  in  the  Midwest,  including  in  Michigaji. 

Michigan  every  yeai'  is  faced  with  hundreds  of  Spanish-speaking 
(ihildren,  ex-migrants  who  remain  in  the  State,  and  for  whom  our  local 
schools  have  no  preparation,  or  have  no  particular  educational  solu- 
tion. It  is  migrant  education  in  Michigan  that  has  pr<Added  teacher 
training  for  teachci^s  who  work  with  Spanish-speakiutr  youngsters.  It 
is  migrant  education  which  has  provided  the  community  avrareness  in 
Michigan,  community  awareness  about  Spanish-speaking  populations. 

It  is  the  migrant  program  v:hich  has  brought  aboi-t  local  coopera- 
tion with  migrant  children,  Kud  certaijily  in  many  in.stances  has 
brought  about  a  local  api}reciatiou  of  the  culture  of  rlie  migrant.  I 
think  an  hidication  of  the  inipoi'tance  of  migrant  education  in  Mich- 
igan right  now  is  the  fact  that  our  Governor  has  established  an  inner 
agency  migrant  affairs  committee  who  has  as  one  of  its  major  respon- 
sibilities tlie  looking  at  or  talcing  ca!*e  of  migrant  education  in  our 
State. 
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While  oui*  concern  certainly  is  for  the  movinir  migrant,  the  migrant 
youngster  who  comes  and  goes  into  our  State,  in  the  MidAvest  cer- 
tainly an  equally  givat  concer-n  is  the  migi'ant  who  settles,  the  nf>igraiit. 
wlio  remains  in  our  region,  and  these  are  increasing  in  numbers.  It  is 
ii'onic  t-liat  as  wo  look  at  the  legislation  now,  it  staves  that  while  chil- 
dren are  mignuit,  wo  mny  provide  services,  but  once  they  hnvo  settled, 
then  the  services  are  curtailerl. 

In  Michigan,  as  in  tlie  rc^st  of  the  Midwest,  tlie.  settled  mif^rant  for  us 
presents  equally  as  great  an  area  ol'  concern  as  do(^s  the  migrant  who 
comes  and  goes.  To  suggest  that  the  minute  that  a  migrant  child  settles 
or  achieves  some  permanence  in  a  bchool  district,  to  suggest  that  liis 
educational  pi'oblems  are  all  over j  is  of  c-onrse  nonsense.  In  some  in- 
stances liis  educational  problems  may  simply  be  beginning. 

I  think  in  conclusion  and  summary,  while  I  have  spoken  about  Mich- 
igan's pi'ograms,  we  are  talking  at)Out  a  national  j^rogi'am.  We  are 
talkijig  about  a  prograjn  for  whicli  local  comniniiities  cannot  be  given 
responsibility,  local  communities  whose  concerns  and  commitments 
may  be  to  other  populations,  local  communities  who  certainly  cannot 
provide  the  continuity  in  programing  that  is  needed  by  migrant  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  that,  I  think  that  the  categorical  nature  of  migrant 
fundinc:  has  to  remain  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  my  State 
tliat  given  theii-  local  commitments  and  concerns,  local  comniunities 
are  not  going  to  clioose  to  serve  migrant  children  first.  They  have  other 
commitments,  and  perhaps  rightfully  so  in  some  instances. 

I  think  finally  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  again,  and  this  is  my  con- 
cern, that  in  States  such  as  Michigan,  receiv  ing  States,  attention  and 
legislation  mnst  be  paid  to  that  settled  migrant  who  has  not  been 
served  by  other  Federal  funds,  and  who  cannot  be  served  by  other 
Federal  funds  given  their  guidelines  and  their  i-estrictions.  Than]c  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  We  will  go  noAv  to  Mr.  Spurlock. 

My,  Lopez.  May  we  deviate  from  the  list.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  unfortunately  has  to  leave. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  Winford  ^Miller,  administrator  of 
the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System,  Little  Rock,  Ark,  an 
employee  of  the  Depaitment  of  Education', 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  most  appreciative  lor  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  yon  about  yonr  efforts  of  continuing  the  migrant 
education  program  of  x\diich  the  migrant  student  recoixl  transfer  sys- 
tem is  a  part.  We  belieA^e  that  it  is  probably  the  most  innovative  and 
most  functional. effort  that  has  taken  place  in  education.  We  certainly, 
as  I  said,  support  your  effort  in  extending  legislation  for  educational 
programs  such  as  the  Element^iry  and  Secondary  Act. 

Yon  might  ask,  why  was  there  a  need  for  a  national  migrant  stu- 
dent recoi'd  transfer  system?  I  think  if  you  know^  the  nature  of  mi- 
grants, they  move  so  frequently  and  so  often  that  their  school  and 
health  record.s  never  did  catch  up  with  them.  So  there  was  a  need  for 
an  automated  S3'Stem  to  be  developed  to  do  just  this,  to  transfer  these 
children's  school  and  liealth  records  with  them  as  they  entered  schools, 
so  that  teachei^s  could  make  an  accurate  assessment  of  Avhere  that  child 
was  and  place  him  immediately. 

I  also  think  tha.t  Coniri-ess  recognized  this  need  when  they  passed 
Public  LaAv  89-750  in  1966.  Immediately  after  this  48  States  got  to- 
gether and  devised  and  designed  this  sys'^m  tliat  I  am  speaking  of  that 
helps  transmit  the  children's  school  data  to  the  schools.  Them  were 
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two  facts  tlmt  were  much  in  evidenc<^  One  was  in  order  to  be  effective, 
the  national  migrant  student  lecord  ti-aiisfcr  systcin  liad  to  be<  a  na- 
tional effoit  and  this  was  the  reason  for  tlje  48  States  a<ri*eeing  to  sucli 
an  effort.  Second,  it  also  had  to  be  automated.  This  was  as  we  feci  the 
lirst  inassive  effort  on  interstate  cooi>enition  between  States.  The  first 
massive  effoit  for  intei-st^nte  cooperation  fmni  80-750  funds. 

It  provides  literally  thousands  of  people  a  cohesive  structure  within 
which  they  may  cooperatively  devise  and  implement  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  health  care  for  more  than  500,000  migrant  students.  It 
assists  teachers,  nurses,  medical  doctors  at  all  levels  of  administration 
in  discovering  new  enrollment  dimensions  of  migrant  education  and 
lience  it  helps  them  uncover  new  informational  needs  to  support  tlTo 
decision-making  processes  that  are  so  needed  in  migrant  education. 

How  does  the  migrant  student  record  transfer  system  work?  There 
are  tJiree  basic  concepts  or  three  basic  elements,  liie  school,  teletype- 
writer, and  the  computer.  As  you  niight  expect,  the  school  implements 
all  information  to  tne  teletypewriter  which  transmits  the  data  to  the 
computer,  and  with  a  veiy  rapid  turnaround  we  can  provide  critical 
data  to  those  schools  within  a  4-hour  time  limit,  so  that  tiiese  students 
can  be  placed  immediately. 

There  are  many  types  of  information  that  is  available  on  this  record 
that  you  have  before  you.  which  I  will  not  ^  into  at  this  time  AVhat 
services  can  be  provided  lor  this  group  of  children  that  we  ai*e  talking 
about  ?  Health  care  is  an  important  one.  Statistics  for  managenient 
purposes.  Statistics  for  program  planning.  All  of  this,  keep  in  mind, 
IS  a  national  effort,  and  I  make  refei*ence  to  these  on  page  7  of  my  re- 
port for  a  more  complete  list 

What  are  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  national  migrant  student  record 
transfer  system?  It  can  produce  more  and  better  academic  and  health 
programs  for  these  children,  and  a  healthier  school  environment  which 
will  offer  these  students  a  vocational  option.  This  is  also  referenced  on 
pages  12  and  13  of  my  report. 

How  is  this  national  migrant  student  record  transfer  system  funded  ? 
Forty-eight  States,  mind  youj  agreed  to  set  from  the  top  of  their  allo- 
cation and  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  hold  at  the  national 
level  and  fund  this  most  important  endeavor.  Thei^fore,  tiie  USOE 
becomes  our  contracting  momtor  for  tJie  national  migrant  student  rec- 
ord transfer  sysleni. 

The  migrant  projgram  tjiat  has  been  spoken  of ^  and  the  way  it  is 
funded  on  a  fonnula  basis,  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  I  think  is  very 
unfair  to  many  States  and  to  all  States^  bemg  based  on  labor  statiFtics. 
We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  stress  the  importance  of 
using  an  actual  head  count  in  th§  national  migrant  student  recoid 
transfer  system  for  better  fundmg  to  each  State. 

I  understand  that  the  latest  Department  of  Labor  count  reduces  to 
101,000  children  tliat  States  will  be  funded  on  in  fiscal  year  1973.  At 
this  time  we  have  approximately  390,000  ali^ady  in  the  data  bank  at 
Little  Rock*,  Ark.,  and  this  is  fjoing  up  at  approximately  9,600  per 
month.  State  directors  are  trying  to  get  every  migrant  child  on  the 
data  base.  ~  . 

Mr.  FoKD.  Let  me  interrupt  to  ask  yc.  a  question.  You  ar^  touchmff 
on  something  that  is  of  great  concern  to  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
with  this  bill  from  its  beginning.  If  we  were  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  differait  means  of  counting  and  spell  out  requirements  that 
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tlie  OfRco  of  Educjition,  that  KFAY  use  this  statistical  basis  rather  than 
that  which  has  been  proscribed  by  ti\e  Secretary  under  his  authority 
which  wo  previously  gave  him  \\\  tlie  act,  when  would  you  be  ready 
to  give  us  assurance'that  tl\is  bank  could  cover  all  of  the  States  without 
omitting  people?  » 
Ml*.  Mti4vV;k.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  Foin>.  You  see  the  ])oint  1  \\\\\  ^retting  to,  are  nil  of  the  States 
participating  to  the  point  w  here  no  one  wo\d(l  be  in  jiired  by  our  attempt 
t  o  improve  you r  status  ? 

Mr.  MiM,Ku.  Yes.  sir.  We  ai-e  constantly  havii\g-data  base  validation 
to  insure  a  clean  data  base,  and  tliat  every  State  who  has  submitted 
children  on  the  data  base  is  actually  there. 

Ml*.  Forj).  1  know  you  have  lo  leave  early,  but  I  wonder  if  Ave  might 
impose  on  you  at  leasi  as  one  men\ber  hero  to  talk  with  our  professional 
stall*  about  the  ])ossibility  of  drafting  langirage  that  would  accomplish 
this  sort  of  tiling? 

Mr,  Mtixbr.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FouD.  I  am  sure  it  will  have  a  vei-y  syinpathctic  reception  in  this 
committee,  and  this  is  now  the  moment  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MinnBK.  Mr.  >i-d  we  would  also  like  to  recommend  ac  this  time 
before  the  question  and  answer  pei-iod  that  T)  year  migrants  we  made 
mention  of  could  be  iiu^luded  if  the  States  so  desired  to  be  placed  on 
the  data  base. 

Mr.  Foim.  Fine.  We  will  hope  that  you  will  have  staff  contact  you 
f  i*om  both  sidos  of  the  jiisle  liei-e  and  see  if  we  can  work  something  out. 

Mr.  MihLKu.  I  would  also  like  to  make  reference  to  my  concerns  on 
special  i*evenue  shai-ing  if  it  were  to  become  a  reality.  I  have  two  things 
especially  fi^om  what  I  have  been  told  about  l'evemu^  sharing,  that  the 
limited  limincial  provisions  now  being  made  dictate  that  each  State 
limit  sei-vice  progi'ams  to  the  }iig})est  concentration.  If  this  is  so,  and 
special  revenue  shainng  were  to  become  a  reality,  I  assume  that  it 
would  ap]>arently  mean  tliat  funds  would  be  distributed  to  more 
schools,  thus  more  ^rtudents  with  each  student  receiving  le^^s  services. 

Mr'.  Vinux  Let  me  say  tliat  M'hat  yovi  have  just  proposed,  as  a  way 
to  put  the  money  where  the  chiVl  that  needs  it  actually  is,  won't  work 
if  eacli  of  the  States  is  going  to  have  its  own  way  of  distril)uting  the 
money  within  the  State.  At  least  as  tliougli  tliasc  .funds  we  would 
have  to  hold  them  out  of  any  such  sclienie  in  oi-dci*  to  assu.re  it  works, 
Tliere  is  no  way  to  make  it  work  if  48  or  50  States  are  going  to  have 
their  own  system  of  distribution. 

Ml*.  Mrr.LKR.  Tliat  is  exactly  right.  Tievenue  sharing  promises  to 
dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the  migi*ant  program  and  add  to  this  dis- 
solution.  as  I  numtioiuid  a  moment  ago.  a  continuing  increase  of  9,600 
a  month  in  the  data  bank,  it  becomes  clear  tluit  a  reduced  level  of  fund- 
ing will  foi'  all  practical  piirposes  be  an  abandonnient  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  its  responsibility  of  the  education  and  health  of  the 
most  disadvantaged  of  the  disadvantaged  yoiith  in  our  Nation.  And  we 
emplnitically  state  at  tliis  time  that  they  have  been  the  forgotten 
group  and  will  continue  to  bo  the  foi*gotten  group  if  they  become  part 
of  revenue  sharing,  because  prior  to  196C  oiily  8  percent  of  migrant 
children  in  the  Nation  were  being  served  rind,  if  the  States  liave  tlie 
resiDonsibility  to  continue  intervening,  they  are  go'r:g  to  serve  those 
whose  parents  are  votei^s,  those  that  are  State  resideius. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  m'ouIcI  like  to  also  say  in  suniuiation  that  I  support 
tho  basic  approach  in  H.R.  60.  The  ph'ilosopliy  I  think  is  sound  be- 
cause tlie  jnif^rant  program  is  rural  in  jiatnre  and  does  not  lit  in  the 
urban  title  I  program.  I  strongly  suppoil  that  the  State  agency  pro- 
grams be  separated  as  they  are  in  ])art  oi  U.K.  (ii),  and  that  each 
one  have  a  separate  line  item  appropriation  and  tliat  this  line  appro- 
priation for  the  mi<jrant  program  be  based  upon  the  head  count  in  tlie 
national  data  bank  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

I  too  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  must  be  ke]>t  cateororieal  at  all  cost. 
In  conclusion  I  believe  that  H.R.  dictates  the  clai-ity  of  your  under- 
standing of  the  problems  in  education  and  your  intent  to  honor  the 
Federal  commitment  to  ever  bettei*  educational  and  liealth  programs 
for  migrant  children.  We  solicit  your  support  as  already  has  been 
mentiojied  here  tJiis  morjiing  of  helping  us  and  of  helping  the  direGtoi*s 
of  all  the  States  continue  their  effort  to  serve  this  forgotten  group  of 
our  country.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Foiii).  Thank  you.  Will  you  be  able  to  stay  for  a  little  while  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  * 

[Letter  submitted  by  ]\Ir.  Miller  to.  the  subconnnittce  at  a  later  di> 
follows:] 

Statk  op  Arkansas, 

DePAHTAIKNT  of  1C1)UCATI0X« 

Little  Uovh\  March  Vi, 

Jack  Jennings, 

tegal  Vounscl,  General  Snlwommittcc  on  Edtwaiion, 
Washingio)!,  D,C, 

Dear  Mk.  Jennings  :  The  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  J>a(le  County,  Flo^'  /.v 
lias  received  nationwide  attention  of  which  we  here  at  the  Migrant  Studo  I 
Record  Transfer  System  have  been  widely  involved.  1  am  endosinj,^  th(»  exact 
nature  and  hapi)enings  that  were  involved  from  the  beginning:  to  the  present, 
and  would  like  for  you  to  enter  this  into  the  record  as  part  of  my  testimony  to 
show  the  caxmbility  ami  how  Important  the  Migrant  Student  Kecord  Transfer 
System  is  for  migrant  children. 

There  were  some  232  children  involved  in  this  process.  At,the  jyresent  all  with 
tho  exception  of  eight  or  ten  have  been  Iw-a ted  where  they  ean  be  under  the  care 
of  lieaUh  department  oflieials.  ~^ 

Through  convei-sations  with  Mr.  Dale  Wilbnrn,  Florida  Migrant  Education 
Director,  Mr.  Fred  Smith,  Florida  Coordinator  for  Migrant  Kdueation,  terminal, 
operators  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Corona  do,  Florida  City  terminal  operator,  it  was 
learned  that  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  in  the  South  Dade  Migrant 
I^abor  Camp. 

Tlie  staft'  of  the  Mignnit.  Student  Record  Transfer  System  determined. that 
tlie  fonowing  was  the  most  expeditious  process  to  be.  followed  by  this  office  in 
assisting  in  the  location  of  migrant  children  who  might  have  been  exposed  to 
typhoid  fever: 

1.  Screen  the  daily  computer  output  to  the  Florida  City  terminal  operator 
since  December  1,  1972,  (the  date  selected  by  Dade  County  Health  Department) 
to  determine  the  migrant  students*  who  had  left  the  school  of  their  enrollment 
since  that  date. 

2.  Print  student  records  of  all  students  found  in  No.  1  above. 

3.  Send  by  teletype  to  the  Florida  City  terminal  operator  a  list  of  students 
found  in  No.  1,  their  identifying  data  ami  their  schools  of  last  enrolhuent  so  she 
could  determine  those  who  hod  been  residents  of  the  labor  camp. 

4.  Send  to  terminal  operators  in  other  areas  of  the  county  where  any  of  these 
students  had  moved  on  an  interim  basis  and  where  they  were  pre.«<ently  enrolled 
according  to  their  data  base  records. 

This  procedure  was  followed.  Student  records  were  recpiested  from  the  com- 
puter on  March  6.  The  list  of  students  mentioned  in  No.  3  was  sent  on  March  7. 
OiJ^er  known  affected  areas  were  notified  on  March  7.  Because  of  some  students 
not  iDeing  enrolled  in  any  school  on  March  7,  a  nationwide  alert  was  sent  to  all 
129  terminal  opera toi^s  in  the  U.S.  requesting  them  to  alert  their  schools  to  the 
possibility  of  their  receiving  (me  or  more  of  the  migrant  children  who  had  been 
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residents  of  South  Florida  and  some  Florula  telei^lione  numbers  they  sliouUl 
contact  for  instructions  should  tUey  have  si»cli  enroUments. 

On  March  0,  a  nationwide  alert  was  j?iven  to  terminal  operators  on  certain 
children  who  had  iidt  heen  located  hy  Florida  oflicials.  A  reiiue.st  was  made  that 
a  report  be  made  to  the  MSRTS  ofhce  if  and  when  these  children  were  located  so 
Hie  tofal  effort  could  l)e  coordinated  witli  Florida 'offiei  a  Is. 

Constant  contact  was  nmintained  hy  the  MSKTS  office  with  the  Florida  City 
terminal  center  in  efforts  to  use  the  SysteJu  in  locating  the  migrant  children 
who  had  moved  from  the  ]>ade  County  area.  MSKTS  efforts  were  also  coordinated 
witli  the  Dade  County  Health  Dei)artnient. 

The  MSHTS  office  is  maintaining  the  sann^  procedures  for  safeguarding  the 
privacy  of  student  data  that  is  normal  for  this  Sysitem  in  that  student  names  are 
given  only  to  state  departments  of  education  and  to  schools  or  sviut  by  wire  to 
terminal  operators  who  serve  the  schools, 

T  'pflTi  furnish  you  any  fin-ther  information  T  will  he  most  delighted  to  do  so 
for  the  benefit  of  all  that  are  involved. 
Sincerely, 

WiNFORD  "Joe"  Micler, 
Administrator,  Mif/ravt  Student  Record  Transfer  System. 

Mr.  FoRn>  Now,  Mi\  Spurlock> 

M.\\  Si*UKi.ocK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Foi^sythe,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  liavc  heard  so  nnicli  said  here  that  I  don't  know  where  to 
stait. 

Mr.  FoRn.  Let  me  say.  if  it  lias  not  yet  been  so  moved,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  tlic  prepared  statements  presented  to  us  be 
inserted  in  the  record  before  tlicse  comments  of  each  of  you  gentle- 
men so  tliat  wliat  you  are  saying  would  be  supplementary  to  your  pre- 
pared statement,  and  yon  can  go  on  and  amplify. 

Mr.  Spuklock.  As  I  see  it,  the  migrant  ]>roblem  i^. national  problem 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  concerned  Avitli.  It  is  not  a  local 
problem  coiifined  to  any  State  or  any  given  locality.  New  Jersey  saw 
this  back  in  1942.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  appropriated  $45,000  to 
deal  with  the  migrant  problem.  It  dealt  with  this  problem  iip  to  1966 
when  the  Federal  Government  entered  into  the  picture.  All  during 
that  i)eriod  the  migrants  were  traveling  from  Florida  to  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  coiintry,  as  well  as  traveling  out 
to  the  Midwest. 

These  peo]:)le  are  on  the  move.  Each  move  they  made  they  carried 
with  them  their  children  and  many  of  these  children  found  it  very 
difficult  to  adjust  themselves  in  tlie  various  schools  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

The  migrant  child  has  been  poorly  served  by  traditional  classrooms. 
His  adjustment  to  new  routine  and  readiness  for  subject  matter  and 
skills  taught  in  a  conventional  way  are  not  conducive  to  continuity  of 
education  essential  to  his  needs.  In  this  group  of  moving  migrants,  we 
find  many  non-English  speaking  migrants.  They  too  find  it  vei^  diffi- 
cult moving  into  a  locality  where  they  are  expected  to  function  in 
English  whon  they  can  only  speak  Spanish.  These  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  they  found  in  migrancy. 

As  I  see  it,  the  migrant  child  is  a  ward  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  as  such  I  think  whatever  programs  that  ai-e  initiated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gov^irnment  should  have  a  great  bearing  on  how  ti*ese  children  are 
trained.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  FederaHunds  designed  for  specific 
programs  and  qualified  people  and  innovative  ai^proaches  to 
education.  . 
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As  I  see  itj  this  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  coordination  and 
guidance  of  the  Federal  agencies.  Approximately  880,000  migi*ants  in 
this  ncvei'-ending  cycle  of  frusti\ation  may  still  find  themselves  sull'er- 
ing  from  discrimination,  luinger,  poor  lioiising,  insecurity,  and  inade- 
quate education. 

Because  of  their  mobility,  the  education  has  little,  if  any,  continuity. 
They  are  from  families  who  harvest  the  crops  foi*  us.  Although  they 
are  an  economic  necessity,  they  are  a  faceless  and  improverished  peo- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  in  looking  over  what  has  be?n  said,  and  to  wliat  I 
liave  here,  that  education  of  the  migrant  children  by  its  very  nature 
is  a  Federal  responsibility.  Local  school  boards  cannot  provide  ade- 
quate educational  services  for  migrant  children  without  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  funds  designed  specifically  for  such  purposes. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  inci*eased  opportunity,  foi*  purposes  of 
lessening  the  number  of  dropouts  in  schools,  providing  vocational  train- 
ing, preventing  inci*easod  welfare  rolls,  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  curbiiig  the  increased  crhne  rate  and  social  ills. 

Mr.  SptjRlock.  oo  w.  do  mbi*e  of  this  in  this  country  to  take  more 
people  off  of  the  welfare  programs  ? 

I  therefoi*e  recommend  to  this  gi'oup  that  you  supj)oi*t  our  efforts  to 
continue  this  program  as  we  are  doing  it  on  the  Federal  funding 
guidance  and  coordination  to  see  that  this  program  is  operated  the 
way  we  operatr  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Click?    .      '  .      .  ^ 

Mr.  Click.  Thank  you  Congressman  Ford  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  enter  testimony  into 
this  record  on  behalf  of  my  sni:)erintendent  of  public  iiistruction,  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Brouillet,  State  of  Wasliington. 

I  might  say  foi-  your  benefit  that  Mr.  Meeds,  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, has  been  one  of  the  most  active  persons  not  only  in  this  legisla- 
tion but  in  the  OEO  ]egisla;ion  in.  working  on  the  problems  of  my 
grants. 

Mr.  Ford.  Kc  happens  also  to  be  very  active  reformer  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  and  ^vhen  I  left  he  was  one  of  the  people  carrying  the 
battle  on  the  floor  .-^nd  that  is  why  he  is  not  here  to  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Click.  Thniik  you. 

I  appreciate  that  and  we  certainly  have  appreciated  Mr.  Meeds' 
support  in  this  program  over  the  years. 

I'  am  going  to  only  highlight  some  of  the  statements  that  I  have 
made  in  my  fonnal  statement  preseiTted  to  the  committee  and  touch 
upon  some  of  those  things  that  have  been  mentioned  this  morning. 

We  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  a  receiving  State.  Of  course 
most  of  our  children  come  from  Texas  early  in  the  spring  and  stay 
in  the  State  for  various  crops  during  the  year  and  return  in  November. 

We  have  bee;i  serving  about  9,000  children  on  the  average.  Many 
of  those  during  the  summer  and  the  majoritj''  of  them  during  the  regu- 
lar. :erm. 

Suae  of  the  indirect  services  in  addition  to  the  direct  services  that 
we  provide  in  tj^pical  pi'ograms,  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee.  . 

These  include  teachers  aides  of  course  to  assist  the  teachers.  Icegional 
media  centers.  Providing  curricula  material,  audiovisuals  and  so  forth. 
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The  interesting  thing  about  the  aide  program  is  that  'V5  to  80  percent 
of  those  people  and  tlie  majority  of  tliem  are  of  tlie  ethnic  background 
of  tlie  nngrants  find  tliroiigli  tliis  pi'ogram  an  oppoitunity  to  increase 
their  education  also  and  many  of  them  are  in  career  development 
programs. 

Through  a  leadership  activities  unit,  we  provide  services  to  the 
Parent  Advisory  Committee.  The  Parent  Advisory  Committees  in 
the  migrant  programs  are  very  important  and  througli  these  activi- 
ties, we  are  getting  the  migrant  people  involved  in  school  programs 
in  a  receiving  State  we  depend  more  upon  those  who  have  settled  out, 
of  course,  and  we  try  to  bring  in  the  people,  even  on  the  State  level, 
we  have  a  State  advisory  committee  and  tlie  more  than  a  simple 
majorit}^  of  those  people  are  from  settled  out  migrant  families  or 
people  who  actually  have  children  in  the  programs. 

Of  course,  we  also  service  the  interstate  uniform  record  transfer 
system.  We  monitor  all  migrant  programs  very  carefully.  We  try 
very  liard  to  be  accountable  in  these  programs  and  give  the  school 
districts  technical  assistance  where  needed. 

The  academic  programs  in  all  funded  projects  during  both  the 
regular  school  term  and  summer  term  include  language  development 
of  all  of  the  basic  skills,  reading,  writing,  and  comprehension  and  of 
course  in  the  case  of  Mexican  American  chfldren  we  have  bilingual 
instruction. 

.  We  even  liad  the  lav/  changed  shortly  aftfir  California  did  to  make 
this  possible  that  we  can  actually  instruct  in  another  language  than 
English,  When  we  don't  have  Spanish  speaking  teachers  available, 
we  do  use  Spnnisii  speaking  teachers'  aides  to  work  with  the  teachers 
in  the  classrooms  so  that  we  are  able  to  §ive  individualized  instruction 
in  order  to  relate  with  the  children  in  their  own  language. 

Health  is  anotJier  priority  in  both  instructional  and  health  aware- 
ness and  physical  education.  These  kind  of  things. 

Through  one  of  the  regional  centers,  leadership  is  given  to  local 
schools  and  training  teachers  to  manage  classrooms  so  that  migrant 
children  coming  into  the  new  school  can  be  oriented  into  the  program. 

This  is  a  management  system.  The  teacher  and  teacher  aide  in  tfee 
classroom  quickly  assess  the  child  skill  development  and  makes  selec- 
tion of  learning  areas  and  use  descriptiye  teaching  to  improve  his 
skills. 

Contiiuious  assessment  is  kept  of  his  progress  which  is  charted  daily 
or  weeki.y .  Children  enrolled  in  such  classes  liave  no  difficulty  adjusting 
r>u  the  school  and  enjoy  making  learning  progress. 

We  are  jnst  now  r^iall}^  getting  hold  oi  this.  We  feel  this  is  a 
system  that  is  really  working  for  my  grandchildren.  But  however  good 
this  program  is,  it  \mfortunately  does  not  serve  all  migrant  children. 
We  still  have  a  large  gap  in  the  presclux)]  and  secondary  levels.  Of 
cou'^se,  theiiie  programs  do  depend  i?pon  categorical  aide  funds  because 
as  has  been  stated  here  many  times  this  morning,  k'-cal  schools  tend 
not  to  accept  these  children  a  their  own.  They  are  migvatlrxg.  They 
are  someone  else's  children  so  it  is  u  national  problem. 

We  feel  also  in  our.  State  that  funding  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  actually  served,  not  only  the  invaiitt  basis 
that  it  has  been  so  far.  The  Department  of  Labor  statistics  only 
record  those  peo])le  who  go  through  the  Employment  Security  Agency 
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when  they  come  in  to  the  State  unci  there  are  many  many  migrant 
families  who  do  not  register  with  the  Etnploynient  Security  Agency. 
So  the  basis  for  this  has  never  been  very  valid  at  least  in  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  another  deteri*ent,  of  course,  for 
good  programs  is  that  we  have  been  late  funded  so  often. 

In  order  to  liavc  good  programs  and  good  phvnning,  we  need  to 
know  what  our  funds  are  going  to  be  by  April  of  the  preceding  year. 
We  also  received  11.4  percent  cut  by,  we  understood,  impoundment, 
and  whether  or  not  this  is  the  r;ise,  T  don't  know,  but  this  was  our 
understanding  of  present  year's  funds. 

This  means  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  sunmier  schools  in  the 
State  of  Washington  unless  these  funds  are  restored  in  this  current 
program. 

In  a  receiving  State,  that  is  very  important  because  there  are  so 
many  children  there  during  the  summer.  We  will  have,  the  same 
situation  we  have  had  before  these  programs  started. 

Children  will  be  in  the  fields,  in  the  cars,  or  back  at  the  camps  when 
they  should  be  in  a  program.  - 

The  concept  of  compensatory  programs  for  cliildren  of  migratory 
workers  is  a  good  one  and  it  should  not  be  dropped. 

Some  of  the  important  reasons  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
that  it  is  probably  one  of  the  few  if  not  the  only  program  where  there 
is  much  interstate  coordination  and  exchange  of  ideas. 

Across  this  Nation  is  a  body  of  dedicated  educators  who  are  working 
together  and  exxhanging  ideas  or  working  to  provide  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  these  cliildren. 

As  you  have  already  heard,  the  data  bank  tied  to  48  States-is  in  oper- 
ation very  successfully. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  a  vtvy  genuirtC  appeal  to  retain  a  program 
that  is  making  a  difference  in  the,  lives  of  these  children  and  I  would 
like. to  also  point  out  that  it  is  not  onl}'  in  the  lives  of  these  children 
because  through  the  compensatory  educational  programs  aaid  title  I, 
not  only  the  migrant  programs  but  other  title  I  comnensatory  pro- 

frams  and  of  coui-se  you  can.  cite  title  III  and  all  of  tlie  otJier  titles, 
ut  specifically  in  these  where  w*^  have  been  paying  attention  to  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  kids  in,  getting  programs  to  them,  we 
Iiave  liad  to  imiovate,  do  some  t})ings  differently,  and  these  changes 
are  being  transported  to  other  schools  and  other  teachers. 

I  think  it  is  making  a  great'  "  imp,>.ct  on  eciucatibn  for  change  than 
anything  else  ha^»  in  the  histf>ry  of  education  in  the  last  50  years, 

I  would  like  to  just  mai  ;>ne  response  to  your  comme*  •  about  the 
GAO  report.  I  am  familiar  'lihat.  I  am  not  vei^  proud  of  the  re- 
port that  came  out  of  our  Stvvi^v  'I  am  not  going  to  be  defensive  about 
it.  We  hare  simply  tried  *Lo  unprove  where  we  obviously  had  some 
failures. 

We  don't  know  where  some  of  those  answers  came  from  because  I 
think  if  the  people  who  were  actually  operating  tliCi  programs  had 
been  contacted  in  all  »>ases,  there  would  have  been  different  answers 
.and  we  will  welcome  audits  at  any  time  by  peonle  Avho  are  qualified, 

Mr,  Ford.  Let  me  say  that  on  balance,  the  (xAO  report  can.be  a  valu- 
able asset  to  us  in  dealing  not  only  with  the  specifics  of  this  legislation 
but  ota^i  legislation  which  I  am  vitally  interested  in. 
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ITowever,  in  the  atiiiospliei'c  of  1978  in  "Washingfton,  D.C,  anything 
that  can  be  used  as  hard  evidence  that  u  program  is  not  working  will 
be  nsed  iVecinently, 

In  anticipation  of  this  I  have  already  got  the  staff  working  on  a 
follow-up  survey  to  be  made. 

I  want  to  inaKe  it  very  clear  that  in  my  little  over  8  yeai^  here,  I  be- 
lieve that  GAO  plays  it  straiglit  but  they  are  accountants  for  the  most 
part  and  there  are  times  wlien  we  don't  agree  with  the  basis  for  their 
conclusions,  even  though  the  conclusion  might  be  defensible  on  the 
basis  of  wliat  was  befoi'o  them  when  they  I'eached  that  conclusion. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  speciKc  school  jurisdictions  that 
are  mentionea  in  this  report  witli  a  request  that  tliey  supplement  this 
information  and  comments  upoi5  it  and  agree  or  disagree,  whatever 
might  be  their  dispensation,  so  that  we  will  better  understand  AVhat  this 
report  really  means  when  it  says,  for  example,  that  school  people  don't 
know  the  programs  exist. 

So  there  will  be  some  follow-up  and  I  ti'ust  that  you  gentlemen,  even 
though  you  won't  be  involved  in  the  specific  areas  tliat  are  mentioned 
in  the  GAO  rei:>ort,  might  want  to  look  at  it  and  help  us  hi  that  regard. 

Mr.  HiLBURN.  I  would  like  to  comment  to  that  point. 

Florida  hapi)ened  to  be  one  of  those  districts.  They  wouldn't  find 
anyone  in  the  district  that  would  not  be  aware  of  tlie  migrar^t  proffrum 
because  Palm  Beach  County  is  one  of  the  lieaviest  counties  with  mi- 
grant workere  that  they  listed. 

We  tried  to  run  some  type  of  a  program  in  22  counties  or  districts  in 
Florida.  In  Florida  a  district  is  a  county.  Only  22  of  those  districts. 
Yet  we  have  migrant  kids,  I  am  sure,  in  all  G7  school  districts.  But  due 
to  this  limited  funding,  we  are  not  even  able  to  provide  in  the  high 
concentrated  area  the  services  that  Ave  need  to  the  number,  of  migrant 
youngstere  in  those  21  districts. 

So  really  ther^  is  not  much  attempt  made  on  our  part  to  let  anyone 
know  there  is  a  p)'ogram  when  tliere  ai*e  no  funds  to  run  that  program. 
It  could  be  vei^  possible,  like  title  I,  tlie  regular  title  I  is  concentrated 
and  I  think  it  is  the  only  answer  to  solving  disadvantaged  in  education 
is  concentration  of  services  all  you  can  to  a  smaller  number  instead  of  a 
lot  of  people  with  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Click.  That  is  a  very  good  point.  That  is  tnie  in  our  State  also. 
We  have  spread  the  funds  quite  thinly  instead  of  concejitrating  upon 
the  areas  of  the  greatest  impact  of  migrant  children  and  some  of  the 
fringe  areas  \yhjd\  I  am  sure  tlr.G  gentleman  was  referring  to  in  that 
report  were  not  aware  possibly. 

In  conclusion,  in  respect  tc  the  question  of  revenue  sharing,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  doubt  very  much  that  revenue  sharing  which  does 
not  specifically  designate  funds  for  migi*ant  children  education  will 
allow  us  to  continue  these  programs  even  at  the  present  level. 

We  are  fearful  that  State  and  LEA  \vill  be  having  to  revert  back  to 
the  pre-196G  status  and  that  was  one  of  largely  ipioring  the  migrant 
children  if  they  are  not  specifically  designated  in  this. 

There  is  too  much  competition  for  funds  these  days.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  committee  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Forsy  the  ? 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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•  I  certainly  aj^prcciate  the  testimony  that  nvc  liavc  liad  licrc  Miis 
morniji'T  on  this  jni^2:rant  problem  and  \vouKl  apreo  that  it  is  a  national 
problem  and  not  one  tliat  eaji  be  isolated  at  t)io.  State  level. 

I  am  somewhat  eoncerned  and  I  would,  like  to  make  i\  short-  state- 
ment and  ask  foi*  a  reaction;  Tliis  i^  what  has  been  said  bo  often  l)ere 
this  moniing  about  revenue  sharing  and  categorical  grajiti;. 

In  at  least  one  statement  I  picked  it  up  from  Mr.  Soriano  of  Michi- 
gan :  "The  unmet  needs  as  detennined  by  the  State  miji^rant  offiove  re- 
sult from  several  basic  conditions.  Tlie  funds  are  strict!}^  categorical." 

Others  state  it  must  be  oi:)erated  by  State  agencies.  And  yet  revenue 
sharing,  I  am  concerned  as  you  are,  really  in  basic  gcneml  terms  is  to 
tr3^to  move  the  authority  away  fi'oni  the  narrow  categorical  national 
program  to  a  State  agency  operation. 

And  agreeing  with  your  concern  that  if  it  is  left  to  local  districts, 
they  liavf^  no  constituency  for  migrants,  I  agree.  But  can.  wo.  in  this 
concept  '.f  trying  to  move  more  of  the  specific  aiUhority  aw^ay  from 
the  massive  problems  of  guidelines  and  paperwork  and  grant  appli- 
cations under  the  categorical  problems  toward  more  flexibility  so  far 
as  you  gentlemen  are  concerned  in  this  migrant  field,  granting  we  may 
have  to  mandate  that  funds  are  going  to  go  to  migrant  .^vorkers  but 
leave  more  freedom,  at  your  level. 

I  W'Ould  like  to  liavc  some  connnents  on  that. 

Mr.  Lopez.  I  think  some  of  the  gentlemen  behind  nie  wdio  liave  not 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  statement  w^buld  like  to  address  themselves  to 
this  question.  Basically  I  think  wliat  w^e  have  been  sayiiig  is  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  some  natioiml  concern  o?  the  migrant  youngsters 
because  once  a  youngster  leaves  the  State  of  California  he  travels  to 
another  State,  nobody  is  going  to  pick  liim  up.  He  says  in  our  State 
6  weeks  or  6  months  at  the  most  and  then  he  travels,  so  the  national 
concern  has  to  remain  there  w^ith  Federal  funds. 

Also,  the  needs  assessment  have  to  be  done  under  State  level  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  school  disti'icts  but  in  our  State  I  have  a 
continuous  figlit  with  my  school  districts  who  say,  "Look,  these  kids 
come  and  go.  Why  don't  you  help  them  somewhere  else?" 

Some  of  •  \:«.m  have  suggested  \ve  set  up  migrant  camp  schools.  They 
really  resent  u  ;  going  in  there  and  telling  them  you  have  to  educate 
this  youngster,  io  they  will  say  and  use  any  excuse  such  as  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  principals  in  the  GAO  report 

There  principals  have  had  material  sent  to  them  an^l  personal  visits 
by:  research  people  and  yet  they  wash  their  hands  and  say  we  don't 
know^  there  is  such  a  program.  They  are  c.iying  I  don't  care.  Tliat  is 
what  they  are  saying. 

Everyone  of  those  people  interviewed  by  GAO,  wdio  were  sick  and 
tired  or  hearing  about  migrant  kids,  for  them  to  make  a  statement 
they  didn't  know  we  existed  was  ridiculous  because  we  were  theie  con- 
tinuously knocking  on  their  door. 

They  finally  got  tired  of  it.  We  have  a  statement  here  from  Vi>  jinia, 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  C.  L.  CONYERS,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MIGRANT 
EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  C.  L.  Coiiycrs,  supervisor  of  migrant  education  for 
the  State  of  Virginia, 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  lillenientary  and  Secondary  Act  and  ulti- 
mate the  amendment  that  included  the  migrant  program  many  of  these 
children  came  into  local  school  districts  were  not  entered  or  recorded 
into  the  registers. 

To  point  out  that  fact  many  of  the  cliildren  were  sat  over  in  the 
corner  and  given  crayon  to  color  and  paint  because,  they  knew  they 
weren't  going  to  be  there  very  long.  Why  mess  up  a  register  to  include 
a  child  who  was  only  going  to  be  there  a  few  days. 

We  have  captured  that  fact  in  that  many  of  us  have  put  up  in  our 
offices  and  displays  the  painting  of  tlieso  children  which  clearly  show 
they  had  some  creative  talent. 

If  someone  would  take  an  opportunity  to  work  with  them,  I  think 
what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that  a  continuation  of  this  program  for 
migrant  children  that  would  certainly  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
be  loved  and  to  be  respected  and  to  be  admired  and  to  be  somebody, 
arid  to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  society  is  what  we  are  asking  for 
your  help  in  this  endeavor. 

For  this  child  as  many  have  stated,  no  one  claims  him  as  their  own 
and  if  we  don't  have  this  kind  of  interstate  cooperation  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  over  the  few  years,  that  when  that  child  leaves,  much 
of  our  efforts  will  be  lost. 

No  longer  can  we  be  able  to  say  then  that  we  are  truly  interested  in 
all  children.  Yet  we  are  talking  about  the  most  disadvantaged  child 
in  America,  hampered  by  his  frequent  mobility  and  the  fact  that  his 
parents  must  travel  for  miles  and  miles  in  order  to  find  work  to  make 
a  living. 

This  is  why  we  are  so  vitally  concerned  that  we  get  this  kind  of 
cooperative  effort  not  only  from  a  State  level  but  from  a  Federal  level 
so  that  all  of  us  can  continue  to  work  in  our  efforts  to  improve  this 
child. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  L.  CORTEZ,  STATE  MIGRANT  EDUCATION 
DIRECTOR  AND  S^^^ATE  ASSISTANT  TITLE  I  DIRECTOR,  STATE  OF 
UTAH 

Mr.  CoRTEz.  David  L.  Cortez,  from  the  State  of  Utah ;  State  migrant 
education  director,  and  State  assistant  title  I  director. 

I  have  a  few  comiiients  here  that  I  am  sure  will  interest  each  and 
eveiy  one  of  you  as  much  as  it  interests  us.  The  reason  I  say  it  will 
interest  you  is  because  it  gets  a  little  personal.  I  am  Mexican- 
American.  I  was  once  a  migrant.  Because  of  some  help  somewhere 
along  the  line,  I  was  the  only  one  out  of  eight  in  my  family  that  was 
able  to  extricate  myself  from  migrant  conditions  and  obtain  5  years  of 
univei-sity  work.  It  was  through  their  suffering  that  I  was  able  to  do 
this. 

But  I  didn't  come  here  to  testify  about  my  own  personal  experiences 
but  ab^>ut  the  migrant  as  I  see  them  because  I  have  worked  with  them 
and  as  I  now  direct  the  programs  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
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Gentlemen,  Utah  supports H.K.  69  because  it  g^iarantees  the  survival 
of  the  migrant  child's  pro^^ram.  We  need  the  iiii'grant  program  adniin- 
istered  from  the  Federal  to  the  State  level  in  order  to  mako  tho  local 
educatiojial  associations  accoinitable  to  the  State. 

The  States  also  need  to  have  some  g^iidelincs  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  paiticnlarly  in  the  educational  endeavor,  especially 
when, it  concerns  educating  those,  from  other  Stat<*s  involved  in  intei*- 
s>tate  labor.  | 

Without  the  passage  of  that  H.R.  69,  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  spent  and  put  into  tiie  organization  of  migrant  education 
since  1966  would  be  a  waste,  a  total  waste  of  your  money  and  our  tax 
moneys. 

We  feel  that  this,  in  tuni,  would  be  the  national  gudt  that  we  once 
felt  because  of  not  helping  these  people  that  were  in  dire  need  of  assist- 
ance. We  would  be  losing  our  most  valuable  rdsources,  human  lives. 

Gentlemen,  with  all  due  respect  to  your  positions,  picture  your  10- 
or  ll-year-old  child  working  all  day  in  the  hot  sun  or  the  cold,  10  and 
12  houi^s  surrounded  b^'  the  wringing  stench  of  their  own  perspiration, 
and  jrou  will  get  a  small  glimpse  of  what  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you. 

This  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  suifering  that  they  will  experience 
when  they  become  parents  and  have  to  deny  their  children  the  normal 
life,  the  well-being  and  giving  them  the  school  progi-ains  that  \h&y 
deserve* 

Instead  they  would  receive  the  school  interruptions,  lack  of  medical 
attention,  and  more  impoitant,  lack  of  luiman  dignity  because  some- 
one in  a  ])osition  such  as  yours  made  the  wrong  decision  without  having 
fii'sthand  knowledge  of  the  lives  they  were  affecting. 

Yes,  you  support  H.R.  69  because  it  will  give  these  children  the 
weapon  they  need,  the  weapon  that  all  of  yon  liave,  education.  Educa- 
tioii  to  break  the,  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  predicted  by  experts  that  for  eveiy  dollar 
spent  on  !.he  i^rogram  today  for  migrant  education  at  least  $25  of  wel- 
fare and  other  expenses  will  be  saved  10  years  to  come. 

Thai-jk  you  veiy  much. 

STATEli^EJTT  OF  JAMES  W.  MILLER,  SECTION  CHIEF,  SPECIAL  PRO- 
GRAMS,  DIVISION  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE,  OHIO  DEPARTMENT 
OP  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mi\  Miller.  I  am  James  Miller,  representing  the  Ohio  Depaitment 
of  Education. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  bnef  statement,  for  which  David  laid  the 
groundwork  quite  beautifully. 

[The  statement  referred  to^'f  ollows :]  | 

Statement  uy  Jamhs  AV.  Millek,  Seciion  Ciiikp,  Spegl\l  I^koguams,  Division  of 
Federal  AssistakcR;  Okio  Department  oir  Edlhv^tion 

Mr.  Oliairmuii,  and  members  of  tlie  eominittee,  my  name  j>s  Jnme^?  Miller;  I  am 
the  Section  Chief;  Special  Progrunis,  Division  of  Federal  Assistaijce,  Ohio  Depart- 
,.iiient  of  Educiitioii.  The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Division  include  the  admin- 
istration of  the  various  programs  funded  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1065. 1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  today  in  f,upport  of 
H.R.  6&.  I  will  limit  iny  .stiitemeiits  to  the  migrant  education  component  of 
Title  I. 

Title  I  funds  for  migrant  education  projects  l^ave  made  a  significant  impact  in 
Ohio.  Prior  to  federal  funding  little  had  been  done  to  help  migrant  children  in 
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Oliio.  As  an  example,  in  1960  only  207  migrant  cljzidren  Avere  enrolled  in  Ohio 
schools.  Duriiif;  the  1971-72  school  year  6,328  ehiUlren  were  enrolled. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  Jinanciiil  resources,  Ohio  schools  simply  did  not  have  enough 
inonoy  to  hire  a  sufhcicnt  number  of  feachers,  to  train  teachers,  to  provide  any 
sui)i>ortive  services,  or  io  provide  instructional  supplies.  The  i)rograni  oi>erated  in 
isolation  from  otiier  states.  Now  the  Oiiio  niignnit  progrrani  is  cooperatively 
planned  wit'i  our  primary  sendin^^  states,  Texas  and  Florida.  The  coordination 
among  states  has  resulted  in  a  continuity  of  educational  progrannnin^?  and  serv- 
ices that  was  never  possi])lc  prior  to  Title  I. 

As  specific  examples  of  the  impact  of  niignmt  education  funds,  tlie  following  is 
•.submitted  for  your  infonnation: 

1.  The  migrant  program  in  Ohio  has  increased  in  enrollment  by  450%  since 
Title  I  funds  became  available.  The  highest  number  of  children  ever  enrolled  prior 
to  1967  was  1,415  students.  The  program  has  expnndetl  to  an  enrollment  of  6,328 
children  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

2.  For  the  first  time  migrant  children  have  been  provided  tmined  teachers 
who  understand  and  can  provide  for  their  educational  needs. 

3.  All  adniinistratoi-s,  teaciiers,  and  teacher-aides  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  inservice  training  progniuis  designed  for  migrant  project  staff  mem- 
J)ers.  Prior  to  federal  funding  no  insemce  tniining  for  migrant  teachers  existed 
in  Ohio. 

4.  Educational  opportunities  are  now  available  to  migrant  children  in  Ohio 
from  A]>ril  through  November.  Before  federal  funding,  programs  used  to  operate 
for  just  a  few  weeks. 

5.  Cooperative  efforts  among  the  states  liave  resulted  in  program  improvement 
never  before  possible.  This  past  year,  as  in  the  previous  four  years,  more  than  40 
Texas  and  Florida  teachers  came  to  work  in  Ohio  migrant  education  programs. 
These  teaciiers  have  worked  with  migrant  children  in  tlieir  home  states  and  are 
familiar  with  tlie  children's  cultural  and  educational  background.  The  instruc- 
tional content  of  the  Oliio  program  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction 
the  child  receives  in  his  Texas  and  Florida  schools.  Frecpiently  the  same  materials 
are  used.  Consnlt^mts  from  the  home  base  states  are  used  to  train  Ohio  teachers 
so  tliat  the  child  has  an  opportunity  for  continuity  in  instruction  that  was  never 
possible  before. 

5.  Smaller  class  sizes  permit  an  individualized  approach  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  maximum  assistance  for  the  children.  In  summer 
l)rograms  for  migrant  children,  class  size  now  averages  15  students  per  teacher 
as  contra.sted  with  35  per  teacher  which  was  common  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Title  I  program. 

6.  Migrant  children  now  have  access  to  school  nurses  whose  sole  responsibility 
is  to  provide  services  to  them.  Due  to  the  condition  in  the  camps  and  the  problems 
caused  by  being  constantly  on  the  move,  children  come  to  Ohio  schools  with  a 
number  of  health  problems.  The  incidence  of  skin  diseases,  respiratory  infection, 
nutritional  problems,  dental  problems,  and  other  health  problems  is  much  above 
jiverage.  The  school  nurses  also  help  to  obtain  health  services  from  migrant 
clinics  for  the  children  and  their  families. 

7.  Comprehensive  supportive  services  such  as  transportation,  food  services, 
special  oral  language  teachers,  and  recruiters  to  work  between  the  school  and 
the  camp  are  now  available.  Prior  to  Title  I  schools  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  employ  the  basic  staff  let  alone  consider  th2  employment  of  supportive  staff. 

S.  It  is  now  possible  to  provide  a  variety  of  instructional  materials  suitable 
for  the  migrant  child.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  give  the  migrant  the  "hand- 
me-downs"  wiiich  were  leftoverjfL'om  years  of  use  in  the  regular  program. 

9.  Ohio  noAv  has  a  transfer  record  terminal.  Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
transfer  record  system,  Ohio  as  a  receiving  state,  received  little  or  no  infonnation 
concerning  the  children.  There  was  no  organized  informational  system  other 
that  what  the  child  would  bring  to  school.  The -lack  of  information  resulted  in 
(1)  teachers  having  no  way  to  judge  where  a  child  should  be  placed,  (2)  no 
information  was  available  about  previous  educational  experiences,  (3)  no  test 
data  could  be  located,  (4)  previous  health  services  were  unknown,  and  (5) 
children  frequently  did  not  get  credit  for  work  performed  in  receiving  states. 
Now  teachers  and  nurses  have  updated  information  on  about  every  child. 

10.  Schools  are  now  enrolling  pre-school  migrant  childr-^n.  It  is  proving  to  be 
a  sound  investment  of  the  federal  dollar  to  provide  readiness  opportunities  in 
preparing  migrant  children  to  move  into  academic  programs.  By  providing  lan- 
guage development,  perceptual  skill  development,  and  other  readiness,  activities. 
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many  problems  can  be  prevented.  A  child  who  is  constantly  on  tlie  move  does  not 
liavc  the  opportunities  tliat  the  child  with  a  more  permanent  .status  lias  to  pre- 
pare for  school.  Books,  crayons,  newspapers,  coloring  books,  scissors,  aiul  paste 
are  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  migrant  camps. 

11.  Most  teaclier.s  have  the  services  of  a  trained  aide  many  of  whom  are  bi- 
lingual anil  bi cultural.  Spanish-speaking  aides  provide  vahiable  assistance  for 
those  teachers  who  are  working  with  students  who  are  learning  English  as  a 
.second  language. 

Ohio  has  provided  migrant  education  programs  as  Congress  has  intended. 
Migrant  education  funds  in  Ohio  are  being  used  to  provide  direct  services  to 
children.  Little  money  is  expended  for  equipment  and  no  money  is  used  for  con- 
.structiou.  Federal  dollars  are  used  to  provide  what  migrant  children  need  the 
most — well -trained  teachers  and  a  good  instructional  program. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  OHIO  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
FDR  THE  LAST  3  FISCAL  YEARS 


Fiscal  year- 
Category  .  1970        1971  1972 


Percenwje  of  funds  expended  for  salary,  fringe  benefits,  and  training   67  70  70 

Percentage  of  funds  expended  for  supportive  services  (food,  health,  transportation)...  14  19  18 

Percentage  of  funds  expended  for  Instructional  materials  and  equipment....   8  5  5 

Percentage  of  funds  expended  for  all  other  purposes  :   11  6  7 


Migrant  children  are  benefiting  from  their  participation  in  the  migrant  pro- 
gram. About  60%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this  past  year'.s  program  demon- 
strated growth  in  language  skills.  In  a  short  term  program,  sucli  as  we  conduct 
in  a  receiving  state,  the  instructional  program  must  be  sharply  focused.  For  this 
reason  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  migrant  child's  primary  educational 
needs,  English  language  development,  tlje  key  to  liis  success  in  school. 

OVsei^vations 

1.  The  plight  of  migrant  children  had  been  virtually  ignored  nationally  and 
in  Ohio  until  Title  I  was  enacted. 

2.  For  years  the  drop-out  rate  for  migrant  children  has  been  one  of  the  high- 
est of  any  student  population  in  the  country.  There  is  evidence,  since  the  incep- 
tion of  Title  I,  that  the  drop-out  rate  Tor  migrant  children  has  started  to  decline. 
A  sustained  national  effort  must  be  maintained  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  thousands  of  migrant  children  to  finish  school. 

3.  The  full  impact  of  migrant  education  programs  may  not  be  totally  visible 
for  many  years.  Effort  to  help  migrant  children  had  been  too  limited  to  expect 
(|uick  solutions. 

4.  The  present  categorical  approach  has  made  it  possible  to  insure  that  money 
is  spent  on  migrant  education  and  not  directed  to  other  purposes. 

5.  The  need  for  migrant  farm  workers  is  still  present  hi  Ohio.  Therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  operation  of  special  educational  programs  for 
some  time  to'  come. 

6.  Any  reduction  in  funding  will  cause  a  reduction  in  services  to  children  who 
have  been  neglected  too  long. 

7.  Expansion  of  the  program  is  limited  by  the  present  level  of  funding. 

8.  In  the  absence  of  federal  support  most  Ohio  schools  would  not  have  the 
resources  to  provide  any  program. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  present  categorical  funding  approach  for  migrant  education  programs 
should  be  maintained.  Funding  should  be  maintained  at  a  level  which  permits 
the  operation  of  a  sound  educational  program. 

2.  Criteria  for  participation  in  migrant  programs  should  be  extended  to  enable 
schools  to  develop  special  programs  for  children  whose  families  have  settled-out 
of  the  migrant  stream.  This  would  require  additional  funds.  Currently,  settled-out 
children  c?.n  only  be  served  on  a  space  available  basis  during  the  time  interstate 
children  are  enrolled.  It  is  a  paradox  that  on  one  hand  educational  programs 
are  funded  to  enhance  the  migrant  families  opportunity  to  leave  the  migrant 
stream,  yet  no  funds  are  provided  to  help  children  once  they  settle-out  in  a  north- 
ern community.  Statistics  show  that  migrant  children  are  frequently  behind  their 
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peers  in  academic  achievement.  Many  settled-out  children  need  immediate  help 
in  making  the  transition  to  the  new  school  system.  Migrant  families  tend  to  settle 
out  in  rural  areas.  Basic  Title  I  money  in  these  rural  schools  is  insufficient  to 
provide  any  assistance  to  the  niig.ant  child.  Migrant  families  who  settle  in 
urban  areas  tend  to  reside  in  areas  not  served  by  regular  Title  I  qualified  schools. 

3.  The  role  of  adult  education  and  retraining  for  j)arents  cannot  be  overlooked. 
All  too  often  migrant  parents  want  to  leave  the  migrant  stream  but  have  neither 
thcEngUsh  language  facility  nor  the  job  skills  necessary  to  better  their  economic 
status.  Mechanization  is  coming  quickly  to  agribusiness  and  is  displacing  many 
farm  workers.  Therefore,  it  is  impen  tive  that  not  only  the  child  but  the  parents 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  training  necessary  for  them  to  obtain 
employment. 

4.  The  national  migrant  student  transfer  record  system  should  be  maintained. 

5.  For  the  first  time,  states  are  \vorking  together  on  a  cooperative  basis  in  an 
effort  to  provide  continuity  in  educational  prograniniing  and  services  for  the 
migrant  child.  This  has  come  about  only  becau.se  of  the  national  emphasis  given 
by  Congress  through  Title  I.  In  the  absence  of  a  Congressional  mandate,  it  is  all 
to  likely  that  the  migrant  program  would  revert  to  the  fragmented  status  w^hich 
existed  previously.  The  national  emphasis  must  remain. 

6.  Day  care  services  should  l)e  made  available  to  the  schools  on  a  wide-scale 
basis.  Statistics  show  that  enrollment  increases  drrmatically  when  there  are  pro- 
grams for  the  very  young  children.  Older  children  are  released  from  babysitting 
responsihilities  and  are  able  to  attend  school. 

7.  In  receiving  states  such  as  Ohio,  migrant  children  should  be  given  blanket 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  U.S.D.A.  food  program. 

Mr.  Mill™.  In  a  receiving  State  \\\mt  happens  to  parents?  ^Vhat 
happens  to  tlic  8i)-year-olcl  fatlier  wlio  wants  to  leave  the  migrant 
sti'eam  and  who  must  find  a  place  in  Toledo.  Ohio  ? 

Where  is  he  to  find  the  job  skill  I  that  is  going  to  be  able  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  and  his  family  to  leave  the  migrant  stream  and  adopt 
a  permanent  residence?  Whereas  the  child  may  be  doing  well  in  the 
school  pi'Ogram,  if  parents  cannot  find  a  permanent  place  for  them- 
selves, then  we  perpetnate  this  cycle, 

^Vhl\t  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there  is  a  tremendous  role  in  adult 
education  foi-  the  parent  which  we  must  addi-ess  and  which  we  have  not 
done  np  to  this  point  in  our  history.  I  know  this  is  another  part  of  the 
legislation  which  is  before  your  committee  and  one  which  I  think  must 
receive  very  serious  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  support  Mr.  Soriano  in  his  comments  as  it  relates  to 
the  5-year  migrants.  It  is  a  paradox  when  we  encoui-age  children  and 
Iheii'  families  to  leave  the  stream  and  yet  we  provide  no  service  for  that 
transition. 

Title  I  allocation  to  i*ural  schools  in  Ohio  do  not  permit  sufficient 
funds  to  serve  migrant  children.  Migrant  children  who  settle  in  urban 
area 3  in  Ohio  do  not  reside  in  areas  that  are  served  by  title  I  qualified 
bui^-dings.  So  they  are  outside  of  the  realm  of  services  of  title  I  as  a 
general  rule.  Aside  from  all  we  have  heard  in  testimony  about  national 
concern,  there  is  concern  that  in  adult  education  children  and  parents 
are  also  left  out. 

My  plea  is  that  designation  of  funds  and  programs  for  migrant  chil- 
dren cross  several  program  lines  in  addition  to  migrant  education 
program. 

Ml'.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

I  have  recently  just  begun  as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  this  committee,  and  we  arc  pi-esently  working  on 
an  agenda  foi*  the  next  2  years.  We  have  some  outstanding  people  con- 
tributing to  us  their  ideas  of  priorities  for  attention.  So  we  are  trying 
very  hard  to  bring  together  in  one  place  at  least  so  that  we  can  display 
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it,  for  those  who  arc  willing  to  look  and  listen,  a  shopi)ing  list  of  the 
multiple  problems  that  are  mvolved  in  this  whole  question  of  migrant 
labor. 

I  notice  that  even  you  gentlemen  continue  to  refei*  to  tho  migrant 
child  as  a  problem. 

Unfortunatelj',  that  is  the  geneitil  attitude  of  people.  They  only 
think  about  the  migrant  workei*  and  his  children  in  tei-ms  of  the  prob- 
lems that  they  represent.  \ 

But,  in  fact,  agriculture  is  a  majoi*  industiy  in  this  coimtrv  and  one 
without  which  we  caimot  survive.  The  President  has  just  indicated  hi 
the  last  2  days  that  he  wants  to  inci-ease  agi*icultural  production  as  a 
way  of  fighting  inflation  and  providing  employment.  We  are  aware  that 
studies  show  that  between  1968  and  1975,  800,000  jobs  in  agriculture 
hu^e  disappeared.  We  are  also  aware  that  during  the  past  decade,  while 
the  total  number  of  people  ti-aveling  in  migrant  streams  as  workei^  has 
been  reduced,  tlie  proportion  of  children  to  the  total  has  increased  and 
that  has  salutary  effects  because  families  are  tending  to  stay  together 
and  traveling  together  instead  of  the  father  rumiing  off  with  a  crew 
leader  and  being  gone  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

So  you  have  to  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  the  value  of  the 
child  being  a  pait  of  a  family  even  though  it  is  a  moving  family  as 
against  a  child  being  an  abandoned,  fatherless  cliild  for  a  substantia] 
part  of  the  year. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  enlist  the  people  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  migrant  as  a  national  resource  in  helping  us  to  understand  that 
it  is  an  indispensable  national  resource,  that  we  can't  expect  the  house- 
wife to  go  into  the  market  and  liavc  the  selection  she  has  at  the  price 
she  is  paying  if  suddenl}^  something  happens  to  dry  up  the  supply  of 
migrant  labor. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  evil  in  people  traveling  to  work  in  agri- 
culture, although  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished,  and  maybe  some  day  we  will  live  in  a  society  where  it  is  not 
necessary  for  people  seeking  employment  to  have  to  put  up  with  what 
these  people  must  put  up  with  to  find  work. 

Wliile  all  of  our  attention  is  diverted  by  what  happens  to  people  who 
live  in  a  fixed  position  in  poverty,  I  was  pleased  when  I  saw  at  the 
beginning  of  the  GAO  report  a  comment  indicating  that  thej^  recognize 
that  the  migrants  represented  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  woiker  in 
all  of  our  untrained  people  in  this  country  because,  by  his  very  willing- 
ness to  move  in  search  of  work,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  not  wait- 
ing for  something  to  come  to  him,  he  is  going  after  it. 

It  would  be  a  real  tragedy,  when  we  have  the  President  who,  in  his 
inaugural  speech,  said,  and  I  am  not  sure  he  and  I  understand  what  he 
said  the  same  way,  but  he  said,  ''What  we  need  is  more  self-reliance." 

If  we  fail  to  notice  that  we  have  in  this  country  several  streams  of 
people  who  are  demonstrating  exactly  the  same  kind  of  motivation  that 
made  people  get  into  wagon  trains  and  go  across  this  counti^  settling 
it,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  kind  of  virtues  that  we  constantly  hear 
about  in  the  speeches  are  best  exemplified  by.  people  who  are  willing  to 
o  as  far  as  they  do  at  such  sacrifice  looking  for  an  honest  dollar  as 
istinguished  from  all  of  the  other  kinds  of  problems  that  can  be  char- 
acterized as  insoluble. 

I  am  concerned  specifically  in  this  legislation  with  the  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  here  about  the  distribution  of  funds  that  was  a  con- 
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cern  wlien  we  found  in  W66  in  our  first  rewrite  that  we  had  so  nething 
in  mhid,  but  not  very  specific,  and  it  wasn't  liappening.  Tha'.  was  the 
reason  for  19()6  amendment  to  tlie  huv. 

Very  little  progress,  however,  has  been  made  by  the  prfvious  ad- 
ministration or  this  administration  in  finding  ways  to  do  what  Con- 
gress actually  said  it  w^anted  to  do,  and  it  appears  to  me  tliat  now  we 
are  coming  forward  witli  a  suggestion  from  your  panel  to  use  modem 
technology  in  a  way  that  will  make  Federal  dollars  more  effective. 

I  am  sure  that  this  committee  is  going  to  be  receptive  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  aisle  to  doing  that  because,  regardless  of  our  feelings  about  the 
best  way  to  do  thin^,  we  will  all  be  attracted  to  something  that  is  go- 
ing to  .make  the  dollars  we  do  spend  work  better.  That  seems  to  be  a 
great  selling  point. 

We  are  going  to  count  heavily  oh  you  gentlemen  to  help  us  make  that 
point. 

I  ^\  as  interested  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Forsythe,  as  I  did.  caught  Item 
No.  2  on  page  3  or  Mr.  Serrano's  prepared  text. 

I  would  not  like  that  to  hang  in  the  record  the  way  it  is  at  the 
moment. 

Under  needs  assessments,  the  unmet  needs  determined  by  the  State 
Migrant  Office  result  from  several  basic  conditions. 
No.  2,  the  funds  are  strictly  categorical. 

T\Tien  I  first  read  that,  I  got  the  same  reaction  he  did.  Then  I  started 
looking  for  tlie  pony  under  the  manure  pile,  and  I  think  there  is  an- 
other interpretation  of  wliat  you  meant  by  the  strictly  categorical  when 
read  in  context  with  what  you  had  to  say  about  the  migrant  falling  out 
of  £he  stream  and  running  over. 

I  took  that  to  mean  that  you  were  aiming  at  the  fact  that,  once  they 
lost  the  technical  status  of  being  a  migrajit,  the  strict  categorical  defini- 
tion then  prohibited  you  from  working  with  them. 

Mr.  Serrano.  That  was  it  exactly,  Mr.  Ford.  I  had  wanted  to  answer 
that.  Categorical,  perhaps,  is  a  misuse  there,  but  what  I  had  refer- 
ence to  was  legislation  which  limited  us  to  a  certain  age  category 
and  limits  us  to  a  certain  type  of  activity.  We  can't  get  into  adult 
education,  for  example. 

I  think  there  is  something  else  that  we  ought  to  consider,  and  maybe 
should  not  be  brought  up  at  this  point,  but  categorical  funding  does 
present  some  difficulties  when  you  go  into  a  community  that  has  other 
populations  which  may  need  services  but  which  don't  fit  the  categorical 
funding. 

For  us  to  implement  a  migrant  program  in  a  very  poor  rural  district 
where  the  rural  district  see  some  of  their  residents'  children  as  needing 
services,  and  yet  categorical  funding  can't  provide  it,  then,  of  course,  it 
does  present  us  with  a  problem.  That  w^as  the  other  part  I  had  refer- 
ence to. 

Mr.  Ford.  Also,  Mr.  Soriano,  I  would  like  to  say,  at  the  risk,  now 
that  they  have  reapportioned  us,  of  angering  some  of  our  former  col- 
leagues in  the  State  legislature,  that  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  possible  in 
the  State  legislature  in  the  State  of  Michigan  today  to  do  the  kind  of 
things  now  being  done,  as  limited  as  they  are,  for  migrant  cliildren  for 
education  because  of  the  tremendous  demands  on  dollars,  that  those 
legislators  have  to  face. 
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The  present  Governor  of  Michigan,  a  Republican,  wliom  I  assume  1 
will  be  opposing  at  the  next  election  because  of  that,  and  no  other 
i-eason,  is  a  very  humane  man  in  the  field  of  education.  He  and  I  served 
together  in  the  legislature,  and  we  were  part  of  a  little  group  that  tried 
some  very  modest  legislation,  a  bipartisan  group  obviously,  to  deal 
with  agricultural  labor  and  its  problems  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

We  could  not  get  anything  out  of  a  committee.  We  could  not  even  get 
committees  to  meet  and  consider  it  because  ll  was  impossible  to  get 
enough  emphasis  on  the  problems  involved  so  that  they  would  com- 
pete with  other  problems  that  had  a  better  political  constituency. 

I  very  frankly  do  not  think  that  any  member  of  Congress  could  be 
reelected  on  a  platform  of  working  for  migrants,  or  any  city  council- 
man or  anybody  else. 

So,  when  I  agree  with  your  comments,  I  do  so  not  with  any  sugges- 
tion that  either  political  party  or  any  political  faction  in  Michigan  is 
responsible  for  tnis,  or  in  any  other  State,  but  the  realities  of  life  are 
such  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  within  the  practical  pos- 
sibilities available  to  them  for  State  legislatures  to  respond  as  they 
would  like  to  do  in  a  humane  way,  given  the  facts  of  life  that  they  have 
to  deal  with. 

I  think  when  we  are  critical  of  the  failure  of  the  legislatures,  we 
should  hasten  to  point  out  that  we  are  critical  only  of  the  conditions 
that  put  them  in  that  position  and  not  of  their  insensitivity. 

Mr.  Soriano  Since  you  have  mentioned  Governor  Milliken's  con- 
cern, as  I  stated,  Governoi-  Milliken  has  set  up  an  interagency  task 
force  or  a  committee  operating  out  of  his  office  Avhich  has  attempted 
to  improve  at  least  the  kind  of  activities  tha^  go  on  in  Michigan  with 
regard  to  migrants,  and  the  chairman  or  the  gentleman  who  chairs 
that  committee  now  for  the  Governor's  office  asked,  if  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  certainly  make  you  aware  of  that  committee,  and  they  would 
be  most  willing  to  be  helpful  in  any  way  they  could. 

I  hope,  if  it  is  necessary,  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  expertise  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FoKn.  I  am  also  interesteci  in  the  5-year  migrants  proposal.  There 
is  nothing  magic  in  five,  I  take  it,  but  you  have  really  suggested  a-  prag- 
matic problem  and  suggested  it  in  a  way  that  might  offer  as  a  direc- 
tion for  an  answer. 

As  I  have  already  invited  the  panel  to  help  us  suggest  legislation  in 
the  other  area,  perhaps  we  could  get  together  with  you  and  staff  mem- 
bei*s  on  both  sides  to  discuss  the  practical  possibilities  of  an  amendment 
in  this  legislation  that  would  change  the  definition  of  a  migrant  in  a 
fashion  that  would,  when  tied  together  with  your  computer  system, 
have  a  tremendous  appeal  I  am  sure,  if  we  coulii  fund  it,  at  least  to  the 
school  authorities  across  the  country  because  I  know  that  in  Michigan 
thei'e  are  places  like  Lansing  and  Grand  Rapids,  and  Battle  Creek, 
with  very  substantial  increases  in  their  population  that  are  attribut- 
able directly  to  the  fallout  from  the  migrant  stream  because  we  are  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  river,  so  to  speak,  and  where  there  is  no  place  to  go 
after  you  finish  picking  apples  in  Michigan  in  the  fall.  That  just  about 
ends  it. 

That  is  where  the  family  has  to  make  the  hard  decision :  Do  we  take 
the  kids  back  down  or  do  we  try  to  get  them  in  school  here  and  have 
Dad  go  back  and  start  over  and  all  of  the  other  things  that  they  do. 
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For  whatever  reason,  we  have  a  very  substantial  number  of 
migrants,  and  I  see  no  evidence  in  Michigan  that  we  recognize  this 
T  3ry  clearly. 

X  ou  are  all  aware  of  the  great  anguish  of  the  Detroit  busing  case. 
I  was  shocked  when  I  was  reading  a  transcript  of  part  of  that  case  to 
hear  a  Federal  judge,  who  has  aemonstratcd  a  tremendous  concern 
for  the  problems  of  minorities,  wlio,  when  confronted  with  a  question 
by  one  of  the  attorneys,  "What  about  the  100,000  Spanish-speaking 
people  who  are  for  the  most  part  being  ghettoized  in  a  southwestern 
part  of  the  city  of  Detroit?",  the  judge  leplied  that  that  is  not  a 
significant  minority  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  this  case. 

Nobody  has  scr  timed  about  that  yet,  because  other  things  have  liad 
more  hysterical  vp  lue  and  more  attention. 

But  if  a  Federal  judge  in  the  middle  of  that  kind  of  a  case  can  re- 
gard 100,000  people  identifiably  a  part  of  a  category  with  special  prob- 
lems in  a  community  like  Detroit  as  not  a  significant  minority,  then 
it  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  in  political 
realities. 

Is  there  any  further  comment  that  anyone  would  like  to  make  ? 

Dr.  Lopez.  Mr.  Ford,  all  of  the  17  States  had  a  difficult  time  to  get 
here  and  went  to  great  expense  to  be  here.  I  would  like  to  have  North 
Carolina  and  New^  York,  who  have  unique  programs,  make  a  brief 
presentation  to  this  committee  because  then  you  will  have  a  taste  of 
the  national  picture. 

North  Carolina  and  New  York  we  consider  have  outstanding  pro- 
grams. If  they  may  take  1  minute  to  address  themselves  to  you,  we 
would  certainly  appreciate  it. 

North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  admonish  you  gentlemen  to  be  sure  that  the  court 
reporter  has  on  the  end  of  the  desk  a  copy  of  your  prepared  statements 
before  you  leave. 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows :] 

Testimony  of  Robert  E.  Youngblood,  Director,  Migrant  Education  Programs, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  General  Education  Subcommittee  for  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I  appreciate  the  cotartesy  of  aUowing  me  to 
present  some  information  on  behalf  of  the  Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program. 

This  nation's  commitment  to  equal  education  opportunity  for  all  citizens  faces 
one  of  its  sharpest  challenges  in  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  for 
migrant  famUies,  The  educational  problems  of  migrants  do  not  go  away,  they 
simply  move  from  one  educational  jurisdiction  to  another.  These  children  are 
from  the  least  affluent  segment  of  American  society.  They  move  frequently,  at- 
tend school  irregularly,  and  suffer  many  handicaps,  all  of  which  cause  them  to 
be  significantly  behind  other  pupils  their  age.  In  general,  we  have  found  their 
rate  of  progress  to  be  significantly  behind  that  of  their  peers.  As  a  result,  these 
children  of  our  migrant  farm  workers  become  the  dropouts  of  our  school  systems. 

The  educational  resources,  both  human  and  material,  of  the  entire  country 
must  be  directed  toward  solving  the  problems  relating  to  the  education  of  migrant 
children.  The  responsibility  for  solving  these  problems  does  not  rest  in  one  state 
alone.  It  is  the  respoiisibility  of  educators  in  every  state  in  which  these  children 
attend  school,  regardless  of  the  duration  of  such  attendance.  Because  these  chil- 
dren traveled  with  their  parents  from  place  to  place,  they  were  virtually  ignored 
for  many  years  because  they  did  not  belong  to  any  one  community.  No  one  felt 
a  direct  sense  of  responsibility  for  them,  feeling  that  resources  should  first  go 
to  their  "own."  The  Federal  Government  recognized  the  need  for  special  edu- 
cational programs  for  these  needy  children  in  1966  with  the  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1966  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

05-545  O  -  73  -  pt.  I  -  C2 
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Fanning  is  North  Carolina's  greatest  indnstry.  Farmlojid  covers  nearly  half 
of  the  State,  providing  $1,5  billion  in  income  to  the  State's  economy ;  and  the 
sale  of  crops  accounts  for  55%  of  the  State's  farm  income.  This  indicates  how 
important  the  migrant's  job  is.  Without  him,  our  farm  economy  (jonld  not  survive. 

There  were  over  0,000  migrant  children  enrolled  in  the  North  Carolina  Migrant 
Education  Program  hi  fiscal  1972.  These  children  represented  more  than  twenty 
home-based  states  outside  of  North  Carolina.  We  in  North  Carolina  were  able 
to  offer  these  migrant  children  a  chance  to  fulfill  their  potentials,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  gain  in  self-worth,  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  and  ulti- 
mately to  equip  them  for  productive  lives.  But  these  things  are  not  free. 

Local  communities  are  without  adequate  resources  to  provide  for  the  special 
educational  needs  of  these  migratory  children.  There  is  no  State  or  locally  sup- 
ported educational  program  for  migrant  children  dnrinj?  the  summer  months 
in  North  Carolina,  The  responsibility  for  providing  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  this  group  does  Jiot  rest  with  any  one  local  area.  It  is  an  interstate  respon- 
sibility which  should  be  supported  on  a  wide  base,  with  each  state  in  which  the 
migrant  family  travels  building  upon  the  program  provided  for  the  children  in 
the  previous  state.  This  interstate  responsibility  can  be  carried  out  only  through 
financial  support  from  federal  sources,  administrative  support  from  State  De- 
partments of  Education,  and  strong  program  leadership  from  the  national  level 
>vhich  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the  special  need.s  of  these  special 
oTiildren. 

Somehow,  provisions  must  be  made  to  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  IDducation  Act  of  1965  through  the  approval  of  H.R,  69,  in  order  to 
continue  to  provide  the  successful  programs  w*hich  have  already  been  initiated 
under  the  existing  legislation,  ' 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  exi)ress  North  Carolina's  desire  to  continue 
serving  these  desen^ing  children. 

STATEMENT  OP  ROBERT  E.  YOTJNGBLOOD,  DIRECTOR,  MIGRANT 
"^!^DTJCATION  PROGRAMS,  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OP 
PUBLIC  INSTRTICTION 

Mr.  YouNGBixx)D.  I  am  Bob  Yoiingblood,  director  of  niigi-ant  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina. 

The  migrants  that  come  to  Noi'th  Carolina  are  migrants  that  follow 
the  east  coast  migrant  stream.  They  are  the  most  educationally,  eco- 
nomically, and  socially  deprived  people  in  our  society  today. 

They  do  not  have  representation  in  the  political  stream  to  work  in 
their  behalf.  Their  parents  belong  to  no  one  community,  as  has  been 
testified  to  earlier.  This  is  rather  unique  and  creates  many  problems 
because  they  live  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  They  live  in  substandard 
housing  in  many  cases,  and  they  suifer  many  hardships. 

In  North  Carolina  our  economy  would  be  in  bad  shape  unless  we 
had  the  migrants  to  assist  us  with  our  tobacco  harvest  and  with  many 
other  crops  that  we  have.  We  need  them. 

So  we  ai'e  pleading  for  a  continuation  of  this. 

Just  to  show  you  the  migrants  that  Ave  i*eceive  in  North  Carolina,  in 
fiscal  year  1972  there  was  migrant  children  of  over  6,000  enrolled  in 
our  programs  representing  home-based  States  of  more  than  20  that 
visited  North  Carolina  during  fiscal  year  1972.  We  have  a  good  pro- 
gram. We  think  we  are  getting  results  from  it,  • 

We  are  happy  with  if  and  there  are  a  number  of  uncertainties  that 
are  creating  some  tension,  whether  we  ai*e  going  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  this. 

We  support  H.R.  69  and  feel  that  it  is  a  A  ery  deserving  piece  of 
legislation  that  should  continue,  to  provide  services  for  the  migrant 
children. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  work  in  the  State  office  ? 


Mr.  YouxGBiyOOD.  Yes.  'I  am  Avitli  Pliillips  there  in  the  State 
agency. 

Mr.  Foiu),  I  hope  you  will  convey  our  greetings  to  your  State  super- 
intendent. He  is  one  of  the  outstanding — not  only  in  the  South  but  in 
the  country — sn2:)portei-s  of  the  elfort  of  this  connnittee  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  called  on  Dr.  Phillips  to  tcstif}-  before  this  subcouunittee 
recently,  and  we  have  been  successful  in  getting  Dan  Pollitt  from  the 
iJniversity  of  North  Carolina  Law  School  to  be  sj^ecial  counsel  to  the 
Agricultural  Labor  Subcommittee  that  I  just  described.  He  is  helping 
us  plan  our  agenda  at  the  moment. 

So,  Noitli  Carolina,  I  am  sure,  will  be  \'ery  well  represented  in  that 
])resentation. 

Mr.  YouNGRLOOD.  ThanK  you  ^^cry  much.  We  are  also  proud  of  Dr. 
Phillips,  too,  and  we  think  a  lot  of  him,  and  we  appiwiate  your  com- 
ments relating  to  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHAUD  BOVE,  CHIEP  OF  THE  MIGRANT  BUREAU, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  BovE.  I  am  Eichard  Bove,  Chief  of  the  Migrant  Bureau,  New 
York  State  Education  Department. 

First  of  all,  we  are  suppoi*tive  of  the  national  effort  for  the  migrant 
child.  We  feel  that  for  the  magrant  child  the  categorical  suppoi*t  is 
necessary. 

Concerning  yours,  I  had  wanted  to  congratulate  you  on  being  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Labor  Subcommittee  because  we  are  more 
than  interstate.  We  are  also  interagency. 

We  are  most  interested  in  what  else  is  happening  in  terms  of  the 
migrant,  so  we  may  be  talking  to  you  again. 

Commissioner  Nyquist  will  be  here  from  New  York  State  next 
Tuesday,  I  understand,  and  he  will  address  in  general  H.R,  69,  and 
he  will  have  some  statistics  supportive  of  the  migrant  effort. 

Two  things  on  GAO.  We  are  Wayne  County  on  page  91  of  that 
report,  and  we  do  ha^^'e  statistics  and  supportive  data.  I  will  send  that 
to  you. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  the  report  mentions  these  children  are  un- 
achieving  in  spite"  of  your  effort-.  We  are  getting  0.9  in  achievement 
versus  1.0.  We  are  1  month  away  from  a  full-year  achievement  with 
each  child.  ■ 

When  we  started,  we  were  0.6.  So  we  are  closing  the  gap. 

No,  we  are  not  to  the  full  1-year  achievement  for  every  migrant 
child  in  school  yet,  but  we  have  gained  50  percent  on  that  scale  from 
6  months  to  9  months. 

Lastly,  I  wanted  to  address  Congressman  Forsythe. 

I  felt  you  were  not  satisfied  with  an  answer  earlier  concerning  the 
size  of  the  package  that  goes  out  to  that  locaV  application  package  and 
what  has  to  come  back  in. 

In  New  York  State,  it  is  a  very  simple  thing.  They  make  out  a 
simple  budget,  and  4  pages  of  narration/On  the  basis  of  that  we  know 
enough  about  their  project  to  fund  or  not: fund  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  population  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  Now  you  are  referring  to  a  State  application  agency  ? 

Mr.  BovE.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  ESEA  to  a  LEA;  The  paperwork  is 
minimal,  • 
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Mr.  FoRSYTiiK.  My  reference  lias  been  to  the  general  problem  of  the 
application  to  Washington  in  categoncal  grant  programs  where  you 
liave  to  work  directly  with  the  Department  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington. I  gathered,  basic  agreement,  that  you  really  do  want  freedom 
at  the  State  level,  relative  freedom  there  in  rather  broad  guidelines 
rather  than  a  specific  categorical  grant  progi'am  from  the  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  BovE.  Speaking  only  for  the  migrant  effort,  we  want  freedom  to 
operate  as  we  have  presently,  but  we  want  that  money  categorized  to 
be  used  for  the  migrant  child. 

Mr.  FoRSYTiiE.  To  the  migrant  child.  But  not  necessarily  within 
that  broad  migrant  child  area  that  you  are  going  to  teach  1  hour  of 
Spanish  today  and  you  are  going  to  teach  

Mr.  BovE.  I  am  not  followiiig  you. 

Dr.  Lopez.  I  think  we  agree  that  needs  assessment  has  to  be  made 
nationally  as  well  as  in  the  State. 

The  State  has  to  make  a  needs  assiessment  of  the  needs  of  migrant 
children  in  that  p;i.rticular  State. 

We  are  requesting  also  that  the  Federal  Govermnent  not  just  give  us 
the  money,  but  also,  because  it  is  a  national  program,  put  out  some 
requirements  that  are  broader. 

We  agree  on  the  broader  thing.  We  don't  want  them  to  tell  us  we 
should  teach  them  1  hour  a  day  in  Spanish  ;  and  they  don't  at  this 
time. 

If  they  did,  we  w^ould  raise  "H"  with  them. 

At  the  same  time  we  w^ant  the  responsibility  of  saying  to  a  local 
school  district :  "We  have  deemed  these  areas  here  of  highest  priority," 
because  youngsters  in  their  districts  are  there  for  3  weeks  and  they 
should  be  given  the  following  instruction,  oi*al  language,  or  what  have 
you,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  in  a  ceitain  way,  with  their 
cooperation. 

But  sometimes  what  happens,  when  we  do  not  have  a  strong  com- 
mitment from  the  Feds  down  to  the  State  level  as  a  fact,  they,  will 
say,  "We  can  talk  to  your  superintendent  and  change  his  mind  because 
our  superintendent  is  an  elected  official  and  superintendents  elect 
superintendents." 

We  would  like  to  have  a  strong  commitment  from  the  national 
level  and  the  responsibility  placed  on  the  State  to  implement  the 
program,  and  then  we  have  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  really 
not  dictiite  but  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  school  district 
so  they  will  not  forget  their  commitment  to  these  .:hildven. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  J  think  we  are  speaking  in  very  general  terms,  nnd  I 
think  we  are  in  r.greement. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagreement  on  what  you 
want  to  do.  I  think  there  may  be  some  problems  in  understanding  the 
specifics  of  what  is  proposed. 

I  read  earlier  in  the  hearing  an  excerpt  from  a  memorandum  by  the 
Secvetaiy  of  HEW,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  circulated  this  memorandum 
shortly  before  he  left  that  position,  in  which  he  said : 

Education  is  an  area  where  States  have  strong  incentives  to  disobey  Federal 
regulation.  For  these  reasons  the  kind  of  strings  we  place  on  educational  special 
revenue  package  are  particularly  inuwrtant. 

We  are  not  quarrelling  wnth  that  except  that,  when  yon  vead  the 
budget, -you  discover  that  there  is  no  string  on  educatioj^al  revenue 
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sharing  for  migrant  children.  It  takes  all  of  the  title  I  money  and 
lumps  it  together  and  gives  it  to  the  State  so  you  would  then  have  to 
persuade  each  of  the  individual  States  to  reallocate  migrant  money 
even  if  the  same  amount  of  money  was  going  out. 

I  do  not  think  you  want  to  be  on  the  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
going  to  a  State-by-State  reallocation.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr,  SoRi.vNo.  In  reference  to  State-by-State  allocation,  one  of  our 
primary  purposes  for  being  here,  and  this  hi  no  way  minimizes  all  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  given,  but  one  of  the  purposes  for  being 
here  was  \  o  also  ask  to  see  what  you  could  do,  your  body  here,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  Congress,  about  restoring  our  funds  to  last  year's  level  be- 
cause, as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  the  cutting  of  funds  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  direct  and  indirect  negative  influence 
on  the  education  of  the  migrant  child. 

Before  I  would  leave,  I  wanted  to  once  again  state  that  

Mr.  Ford.  The  House  passed  yesterday  a  continuing  resolution,  by  a 
vote  of  311  to  86,  which  is  written  in  a  way  that  should  do  that. 

Some  of  you,  I  understand,  before  I  came  back,  testified  that  you 
had  been  notified  of  a  cut. 

Dr.  Lopez.  Yes,  all  of  us  had.  An  11-percent  cut. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  like  you  to  submit  to  tlie  committee  that  infor- 
mation. Some  of  you  ought  to  forward  that  to  us  for  this  reason: 
Eegardless  of  whether  the  fvmds  are  adequate  or  not,  or  whether  we 
have  appropriated  money  for  title  I,  the  money  is  distributed  by  a 
formula  that  has  been  generally  accepted  by  HEW,  that,  unlike  the 
application  grant  programs,  the  formula  grant  progi^ams  have  to  be 
expended  in  full,  and  tlierefore,  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  adjust  down- 
ward in  the  formula,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  that  and  outside  of 
what  up  to  now  has  been  accepted  as  limitations  on  the  ability  of  the 
people  m  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  agency  to  withhold  funds. 

Some  of  us  disagree  in  Congress  on  how  much  further  we  can  carry 
that,  but  I  thought  we  had  carried  it  up  to  tlic  point  of  a  formula 
grant  funds  where  there  is  no  executive  discretion,  that  is  between 
your  entitlement  and  the  amount  of  money  you  get. 

We  would  be  hiterested  in  puz*suing  that  with  you,  and  we  will  sub- 
mit it  to  HEW  and  see  if  we  can't  do  something  about  it. 

As  Congressman  Bell  indicated,  it  was  as  much  a  surprise  to  him 
as  it  was  to  you.  We  would  like  to  know  all  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Lopez.  I  believe  we  have  all  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  lias  to  do  with  the  GAO  report  commenting  on  the  fact 
that,  while  the  law  requires  that  effective  procedures  will  be  set  up  for 
apjpropriat^i  objective,  measurements  in  educational  achievement  in  the  . 
migrant  educational  program,  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  devel- 
oped a  systematic  approach  in  eTOluating  the  impact  of  the  educational 
program. 

Are  any  of  you  aware  of  whether  that  condition  has  changed  or  is 
changing? 

Mr.  BovE.  We  have  letters  from  Washington  stating  we  will  be  eval- 
uated by  Washington  or  a  sponsoring  organization. 

It  was  put  to  bid  in  December  and  there  will  be  an  evaluation  of  our 
programs  this  year. 

Mr.  Ford.  Have  you  been  advised  of  the  criteria  that  will  be 
involved? 
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Dr.  Lopez.  Jfo,  there  are  10  States,  iiicludiji^^  Xew  York  azid  Cali- 
foiiiia,  and  some  of  tlic  10  largest  Stxates,  but  they  have  not  notified 
us  as  to  what  instruments  are  goiugto  be  used. 

Our  understanding  is  there  are  two  phases.  Phase  I  is  a  manage- 
viewnient  review,  and  No.  2  will  be  to  develop  an  instrument  to 
evaluate  tbe  kids.  They  arc  going  to  take  kids  and  put  tliem  througli 
pre  and  post  tests. 

Reading  that,  it  is  a  very  oversimplification  of  a  problem.  I  wondei* 
if  they  can  doit. 

It  is,  in  a  sense,  trying  to  develop  an  instriunent  to  effectively  eval- 
uate tlie  progi-ess  of  a  child  who  moves  thr-ee  or  foui*  times  a  year. 

Mr.  Ford.  Perhaps  we  might  know  something  quicker  if  we  were  to 
ask  you  to  evaluate  the  progi-ess  of  tliese  children  against  otlier  chil- 
dren witJiin  the  school  system  of  your  own  State  on  whatever  basis 
you  use  for  that  kind  of  eyaluatiol^,  which  ranges  from  nothing  to 
j  ust  a  little  bit  more  than  iiotliing  in  most  States. 

The  State  of  Michigan  attempted  to  get  into  a  statewide  evaluation 
for  their  regular  education  program.  And  I  don't  see  how  a  yardstick 
that  tries  to  measure  New  Yoi-k  State  education  for  migrant  children 
as  against  some  other  States  would  mean  anything  unless  we  learn  how 
children  in  New  York  generally  would  stack  up  against  children  in 
that  other  State. 

Maybe  we  have  been  too  ambitious  in  requiring  you  at  the  State 
level  to  make  your  own  evaluation  as  to  how  children  do  in  other 
States. 

Can  you  give  us  that  kind  of  data  ? 

Dr.  Lopez.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  already  available.  It  has  never  been 
really  asked  in  detail  such  as  this. 

I  think  for  California  to  be  compared  with  New  York,  Ave  have  a 
different  type  of  approach,  and  the  length  of  time  also  diffei-s.  So  there 
will  liave  to  be  a  great  discrepancy,  on  the  I'esults  if  we  use  the  same 
instrument  for.  California  and  New  York. 

With  your  permission,  we  have  one  of  the  grandfathers  of  migrant 
education,  the  gentleman  f roni  Indiana,  Dr.  Fred  Kroft. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PEED  KROPT/ DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Dr.  Eroft.  Dr.  Fred  Kroft,  Director  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

I  speak  to  illustrate  the  national  aspects  of  this  program. 

Jim  Miller,  fit)m  Ohio,  and  I  have  to  share  a  program  because 
where  these  kids  are,  the  State  line  runs  right  down  the  middle.  So 
it  is  a  real  problem  unless  we  have  a  flexibility  because  the  kids  pay  no 
attention  to  State  lines,  nor  their  parents.  They  are  moving  back 
and  forth  all  of  the  time.  They  might  live  in  one  district  and  go  to 
school  in  another  district. 

Mr.  FouD.  You  inay  have  a  similar  case  as  in  Michigan. 

Dr.  Kroft.  Wt'are  sharing  a  similar  situation.  It  is  a  aatioiial  pix)- 
gram,  and  I  wonted  to  emphasize,  I  came  to  emphasize  my  solidarity. 
Tliese  guys  are  younger  than  I  am,  but  I  have  been  in  it  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Lopez.  He  has  luid  moi-e  experience  than  we  have. 

Mr.  FouD.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  half  hour  late  to  meet  with  some  people 
that  I  promised  to  meet  with. 
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Mr.  Forsytho,  if  you  Inivo  no  more  questions.  I  ^vill  adjourn  the 
licaring-  imtil  9  o'clock  next  Tucsduy  niorniug. 

I  tliank  you  on  behalf  of  the  entire  committee  for  coming  here  and 
presenting  your  testimony  and  for  the  additiom^l  inat<^rial  tliat  you 
will  supply  to  us. 

We  appreciate,  your  support  that  you  luive  indicated  here. 

Dr.  LoPEX.  Wo  thanlc  you.  We  leave  much  encouragedj  and  ^ve  will 
be  in  touch  with  all  of  you. 

[Whe?-cupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
9  a.m.,  Tuesday,  February  27, 1973.] 

[Additional  materials  submitted  follow :] 

The  Statk  Education  Dicpartment, 

Albany,        Fchrnanj  27,  ms. 

3IR.  Jack  Jennings, 

GongrcHS  of  the  Vnifcd  States^  House  of  J^cprcscntatives,  Committee  on  Bduea- 
iion  and  Labor  ^  Hauhuni  Ilouac  Office  JiuihUvf/f  Wu  shiny  ion,  D.C. 
Dear  AXr.  Jennings:  Attached  is  a  copy  of  notification  from  Wasliington 
concerning  the  authorization  for  funding  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Total  State  allo- 
cation for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $2,358,(352.  Fnrthcr,  1  did  not  get  an  opportunity 
to  mentiou  the  fol lowing,'  at  the  hearings  and  would  like  the  same  included  in  the 
official  minutes. 

WiU  you  please  also  forward  a  copy  of  the  following  information  to  Congress- 
man Ford  from  Alichigau.  (A  coi)y  is  enclosed.) 

Page  14  of  tlie  GAO  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  impact  of  fed- 
eral programs  to  improve  the  Uving  conditions  of  migrant  and  other  seasonal 
farmworkers  indicates  the  estimated  number  of  migrant  and  other  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  dependents  included  in  the  six  area  study  to  be  109,000.  Ex- 
penditures for  manpower,  edueation,  housing,  health,  and  day  care  total  approxi- 
mately .$14^000,000.  The  result  is  an  exi}enditure  of  approximately  ?70  per  mi- 
grant in  each  of  the  six  areas  for  all  supplementary  services  including  all  those 
listed  above.  What  kind  of  an  Impact  ean  be  expected  for  an  expenditure  of  $70 
per  person  in  light  of  the  extreme  needs  this  group  evidences? 

I  hope  this  kind  of  information  can  be  helpful  to  your  committee  in  further 
serving  the  needs  of  migrant  families. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  A.  Bove, 
Chief,  liureaxi  of  Uigran  t  EdHcation . 

Enclosure : 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Notification  of  Grant 
Award,  ESEA  Title  I  Migrant  PBOGRANf 

Vendor No,--mSSO  (OB)  73A230  (NIH). 

J.  T^anic  and  address  of  institution, — Hon.  Ewald  B.  NyQuist,  Commissionex*  of 
Education,  State  Edueation  Department,  Albany.  Xew  York  12224. 

2.  Gran^  xVtf.— GO730024  (  215)  (OE)  7301G20E  (NIH). 

3.  Project  No.—VY  73-1. 

4.  A7iW)«?i*.— ^1,058,986. 

5.  Period  of  grant— From  09/08/72  through  08/31/73. 

6.  Grant  aicard  is, — ^Revised. 

7.  Proposal  title, — Educational  Program  for  ^ligratory  Children  of  Migratory 
Workers. 

8.  Seope  of  work  a7Ul/or  Si^eolal  conditions, — Regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  Title  45,  Chapter  1,  Part  116;  Application — Summary  and 
Certification ;  and  Application  for  Program  Grant 

Pending  final  enactment  of  an  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
annual  amount  authorized  for  the  Title  I  Migrant  Program  is  based  upon  a 
ratable  reduction  from  the  -1973  maximum  authorization,  or  the  1972  allocation 
whichever  is  lo\Yer.  Reference:  ESEA  Title  I  Program  Directive  INST.  A802:7. 

Project  FY  73-1  approved  for  a  total  of  $2,238,312. 

Previously  funded  «  $1, 179,  326 

Amount  .of  this  grant___  :  —  1,  058,986 


Total  funded  to  date. 


2,  238, 312 
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Common  Accounting  No. — 32001904. 
Appropriation  No. — 7530279. 

Federal  funds  necessary  to  support  this  award  will  be  made  available  under 
the  National  funds  necessary  to  support  this  award  will  be  made  available 
under  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  Grants  Management  Fund.  Pay- 
ment to  the  grantee  institution,  within  the  limit  of  the  amount  awarded  will  be 
made  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  under  either  the  letter-of-credit  or 
cash  request  system,  whichever  method  is  designated  for  the  institution's  use 
by  NIH.  Those  institutions  which  are  not  under  the  letter-of-credit  system  take 
the  initiative  in  requesting  funds  from  NIH  by  completing  and  submitting  NIH 
Form  1522-4.  Inquiries  regarding  imynieiits  should  be  addressed  as  follows : 
Grant  Accounting  and  Financial  Report  Branch,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
West  Wood  Building,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014  (301)  495-7041. 

9.  Grant  a ufhor it y.—Vnhlic  Law  89-10,  as  amended  by  P.L.  89-750,  Section 
103(a)(6).  Please  indicate  your  NIK  vendor  number  and  transaction  number 
in  any  correspondence  wuth  NIH. 

10.  Name  of  grants  officer, — Robert  R»  Wheeler^  Associate  Commissioner  for 
ESE.  . 

11.  Date.— 'Feb.  12,  1973. 


BvTiE  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

OroviUe,  Calif.,  January  29,  1973. 

Hon.  Cabl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairman,  Congress  of  the  U^iited  States,  Eovse  of  Representatives,  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lahor,  Raghurn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  I  forwarded  to  you  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled. 
Solution  Strategies  to  the  Problems  of  Migrant  Education,  which  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  California.  I  have 
received  your  response  relative  to  the  use  which  you  are  going  to  make  of  the 
material.  I  refer  now  to  the  portion  of  the  report  which  states  tliere  are  pieces 
of  information  not  hicluded  in  the  report.  You  will  find  enclosed,  therefore,  a 
copy  of  a  document  prepared  by  Dr.  John  W.  Mamer,  Economist  for  Agricultural 
Extension  Senice,  University  of  California,  relative  to  employment  in  the  farm 
industry  going  back  over  the  last  20  years  and  projected  10  years  ahead.  I  am 
also  including  the  recommendations  which  were  made  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Compensatory  Education,  held  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  the  first 
part  of  December*  1972.  These  two  documents  are  included  for  your  information 
and  use  as  you  look  at  the  problems  of  education  during  this  congressional 
session. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  President's  Budget  is  going  to  reduce  materially 
any  funds  for  the  help  of  disadvantaged  children  of  any  kind.  We  are  also  aware 
that  there  will  be  enormous  pressure  on  the  members  of  Congress  to  implement 
programs  already  in  existence  ijecause  of  the  tremendous  impact  of  federal 
programs  upon  the  education  of  children  in  many  areas  of  the  country.  This  is, 
Pm  sure,  political  survival  fpr  many  of  bur  Congressmen  from  cities  like  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  which  have  large  constituencies  of  poor  people. 
We  would  therefore  anticipate  a  compromise  of  some  sort  coming  out  with  a 
kind  of  revenue  sharing  package  for  use  by  schools  using  federal  funds.  The 
results  of  our  study  would  indicate  that  it  would  be  entirely  possible  to  amal- 
gamate programs  and  save  considerable  funds  in  terms  of  layers  of  bureaucracy 
by  the  revenue  sharing  procedure.  T  think,  however,  it  would  be  less  than  honest 
to  say  that  Congress  should  be  protecting  its  investment  in  our  people  if  it  is  at 
all  possible. 

One  way  would  be  by  circumscribing  the  allocations  of  funds  from  the  federal 
government  to  state  or  local  governmental  agencies  according  to  Congressional 
determination  of  its  citizen's  needs.  For  example,  the  percentage  of  money  could 
be  circumscribed  for  solving  problems  of  people  in  the  large  cities,  and  particu- 
larly their  ghettoes,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  areas  where  educational  programs 
appear  to  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  what  they  are  in  the  cities  as  shown  by 
census  and  other  data.  I  believe  that  funds  for  physically,  mentally  or  emo- 
tionally handicapped  people  ought  to  be  circumscribed  so  that  no  local  or  state 
government  could  relieve  itself  of  responsibility  for  helping  handicapped  people. 
I  personally  would  also  recommend  that  some  effort  be  made  to  include  programs 
that  use.  field  research  and  development  or  field  testing  of  theories  of  change 
in  circumscribing  regulations  for  use  of  federal  funds  by  school  districts.  I  think 
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it;  is  oiu'  conclusion  from  our  study  that  by  circumscribing  the  law  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  provide  great  guidelines  from  the  U.S.  Office  level  to  the  state 
level  to  the  local  district  lovel  before  getting  services  to  our  i)eoi)Ie. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  recommendations  5,  7  and 
9  of  the  Report  of  the  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Conii)ensatory  Education,  because  of  recent  regulations 
by  the  U.S.  0/Bce  of  Education  and  its  effect  on  our  own  Migrant  Education 
Programs. 

Recommendation  number  5  refers  to  all  the  several  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  involved  in  providing  services  to  migrant  families  and  their  children. 
Eacli  agency  has  rules  and  regulations,  and  administrative  hierarchy  to  force 
compliance  with  law  and  guidelines  and  regulations.  None  are  i)articularly  well 
coordinated.  For  example,  funds  for  children  aged  2  to  5  are  handled  by  Welfare, 
while  from  ages  5  to  17  by  Education,  Health  funds  are  separate  from  otliers. 
Yet  for  a  migrant  parent  no  child  can  be  separated  from  his  family  if  children 
under  two  must  go  to  the  fields  and  older  children  are  requested  to  sit  with 
younger  children.  Health,  employment,  welfare  and  education  agencies  are  not 
well  enough  coordinated  at  any  level  to  provide  one  program  for  all  children  or 
their  families. 

Recommendation  number  7  refers  to  the  status  of  people  who  follow  the  crops 
not  having  a  home  school  district  to  send  their  children  to.  They  go  both  inter 
and  intfta-state  for  work.  Thus,  their  school  district  is  the  nation,  and  is  a 
national  problem. 

Recommendation  number  9:  Our  Migrant  Education  Region,  operated  out  of 
the  Office  of  the  Butte  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  comprises  a  geographic 
area  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Nevada,  and  from  Sacramento  to  the  Oregon 
border.  Geographically  the  region  is  larger  than  all  New  England,  and  serves 
children  in  14  counties.  Our  sunmier  impaction  figure  is  8,000  migrant  children 
and  another  5,000  who  have  been  migrants  but  can't  he  served  because  of  legal 
definitions  of  who  is  a  migrant.  We  serve  about  3,000  during  the  winter.  Last 
year,  or  1071-72,  our  budget  was  $1, 250,000,  which  provided  a  partial  program 
for  children  in  both  winter  and  summer  using  bi-lingual.  multi-colored  teachers 
and  aides.  We  also  provided  supplementary  health,  welfare  and  social  services 
to  families  who  could  not  be  served  otherwise. 

This  year  our  first  cut  was  from  VA  million  to  $990,000.  As  of  last  week, 
with  the  year  half  gone,  we  are  asked  to  cut  another  $100,000  from  the  budget. 
Tlie  first  cut  resulted  in  eliminating  the  summer  programs  when  the  impaction 
of  migrants  is  the  heaviest.  The  second  will  result  in  laying  off  all  aides  who 
work  directly  with  children  on  March  15.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  Well  aware 
that  $8,000,000  has  been  returned  unused  to  H.S.O.E.  during  the  last  year,  for 
a  variety  of  good  reasons.  Included  in  this  was  $2,000,000  from  Texas,  who  gets 
about  $2  for  every  $1  that  California  gets. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  allocation  of  the  unused  funds  made  to  those  who 
really  need  them.  I  don't  know  what  procedures  would  be  required,  but  there 
must  be  a  way  for  us  to  serve  our  children.  The  five  other  Regional  Migrant 
Centers  in  California  are  in  the  same  bind.  In  addition,  our  office  has  taken  a 
$340,000  cut  in  the  state  program  of  teaching  children  from  the  migrant  stream 
to  become  teachers.  This  is  out  of  a  $540,000  1971-72  budget.  Therefore,  we 
really  are  cutting  hack  our  operations  and  approximately  400  wage  earners  are 
involved  out  of  our  little  office. 

Your  help  and  advice  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  .T.  Cavejj, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Instruction. 


Butte  County,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Oroville,  Calif.,  December  26, 1972. 

Dr.  TiEO  r.oPEz, 

Chief.  urea  11  of  Com w unity  Scrviees  and  Migrant  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Sacramento.  Calif. 
Dkar  Lko  :  Sometime  ago  Mi  is  office  prepared  for  you  a  study  entitled  "Solution 
Strategies  to  Problems  of  Migrant  Education."  Wlien  that  document  was  pre- 
pared we  did  not  have  the  data  relative  to  employment  appraisal  for  migratory 
farm  workers  for  the  next  5,  10  and  15  year?^.  We  have  since  received  from 
Or,  John  W.  Mamer,  Economist,  for  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University 
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of  California,  data  relative  to  job  categories,  trends  in  agriculture  over  the  last 
^0  years  in  California,  trends  of  decline  of  seasonal  workers  in  California  and 
non-farm  projections  of  employment  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  ' 

From  ttie  dat^.  Dr.  Mamer  does  not  expect  much  change  in  the  number  of  jobs 
aunng  the  lOTO's  and  projects  about  a  2%  increase  if  we  assume  technology  will 
i'liiect  job  increases  due  to  expansion  of  the  industry. 

He  also  points  out  that  regular  farm  jobs  have  not  decreased  in  the  last  20  vears 
ftnd  he  does  not  project  a  decrease  in  the  next  decade.  Seasonal  jobs  have  declined 
substantially  in  the  last  20  years,  but  the  decline  has  slowed  materially  in  the 
last  5  years.  He  pirjdicts  that  the  decline  is  likely  to  decrease  less  ranidlv  during 
the  next  decade.  i     .  & 

He  also  predicts  that  non-farm  occupations  will  expand  considerably  in  the 
"ext  decade  in  California  and  the  nation. 

The  data  which  Dr.  Mamer  u.sed  to  provide  the  predictions  is  enclosed  along 
With  his  letter  to  Mr.  Alva  Mitcliell,  our  farm  advisor  who  collected  the  data 
for  us. 

Hopefully  this  data  will  be  of  use  to  you.  We  have  also  asked  Chico  State 
University  and  Butte  College  to  provide  us  with  additional  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William:  J.  Caven, 
Assistant  l^upcrintendent,  Instruction. 

Enclosures. 

Agricultuhal  Extension  Service, 

University  op  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Beceniber  8,  W2. 

Alva  W.  Mitchell, 

Farm  A d^isort  Agricultural  Ewtensioii, 

OrovlUe,  CaVf. 

Dear  Alva:  Enclosed  is  some  material  that  may  be  of  help  to  you  in  appraising 
future  job  possibilities  in  California.  Tliere  are  three  differeiit  tvpes  of  infor- 
mation enclosed. 

^  The  first  relates  to  California  service  industries.  Tlie  job  data  is  for  1969  and 
it  specifies  only  the  various  sectors  of  the  service  industry.  It  does  not  give  a 
description  of  the  kinds  of  skills  that  are  required  within  each  of  "these  sectors. 
However,  the  sectors  are  subdivided  finely  enough  to  give  some  impression  of 
the  kinds  of  jobs  included  in  the  sector.  I  do  not  expect  much  change  between 
1970-79,  in  number  of  jobs  in  these  sei*vices.  It  mi^it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
about  a  2%  per  year  increase  if  we  assume  that  the  new  technology  will  about 
offset  job  increases  from  exi)ansion  of  the  industry. 

The  second  set  of  data  relates  to  trends  in  California  agriculture  in  the  last 
20  years.  There  are  two  table.s,  average  employment  and  peak  employment  on 
farms.  Peak  employment  is  merely  the  monthly  average  of  the  highest  month. 
You  can  see  in  both  of  these  tables  that  regular  farm  jobs  have  not  declined  ?n 
numbers  in  the  past  20  years,  and  I  do  not  expect  them  to  change  much  in  the 
decade  ahead.  Seasonal  jobs  have  declined  substantially  in  the  past  20  years, 
but  the  declin  ^  has  slowed  down  substantially  in  the  last  five  years  and  is  likely 
to  decrease  at  a  very  slow  rate  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  third*  set  of  data  refers  to  tlie  nation  as  a  whole.  Since  California  is 
expanding  at  least  as  fast  as  the  nation  as  a  whole,  I  would  expect  the  increases 
in  jobs  these  occupations  (nonfarm)  to  increase  in  about  the  same  proportion 
in  California  as  they  will  for  the  nation  as  a^whole. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Mamer, 

Economist. 

Enclosures. 
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CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES  PAID  EMPLOYEES,  1969 


Paid  employees 


Less  than 

150  days  plus         150  days 


Total  California  agricultural  services L,..   21,601  134,684 

Aerlcultural  services  except  annual. husbandry  and  horticultural  services  p.  22   16, 225  127, 227 

Cotton  ginning  and  compressing  p.  23   168  1,797 

Fruit  and  vegetable  contract  sorting,  grading  and  packing  p.  26  ,   3,984  12,021 

Other  selected  and  miscellaneous  agricultural  services  p.  27   U,  816  112, 517 

Animal  husbandry  p.  28  __.   2,927  3,455 

Veterinarians  and  animal  hospitals  p.  29   2, 057  2, 322 

Poultry  hatcheries  p,  30   108  252 

Other  selected  and  miscellaneous  animal  husbandry  services  p.  31   762  881 

Horticultural  services  and  hunting  trapping  and  game  propagation  p.  32   2, 449  4, 007 


*  Total  includes  some  woikers  in  otherjndustries  where  data  withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  individual  operations. 
Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  iensus.  Census  of  Ajiriculture,  1969,  Vol.  Ill,  "Agricultural  Services." 

TABLE  1. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  TYPE  OF  WORKER,  CALIFORNIA,  1958-71 


Farmers  Hired  domestic 

and  unpaid                                                Contract  Total 

Year  Total  family  Total  Regular  Seasonal       foreign  seasonal 

1958   347,300  105,600  194,600  96,'400  98,200        47,100  145,300 

1959   345,500  102,200  195,500  95,000  100,500        47,800  148,300 

1960   .333,700  99,000  192,000  93,500  98.500        42,700  141,200 

1961   329,000  96,700  197,300  92,000  105,300        35,000  140,300 

1962   325,100  95,400  196,400  93,700  102,700        33,300  136,000 

1963    318,400  93,900  196,500  93,500  103,000        28,000  131,000 

1964..   316,100  92,500  195,600  90,900  104,700        28,000  132,700 

1965   302,600  90,600  209,200  •    90»300  118,900         2,800  121,700 

1966   302,100  88,800  212,100  90,800  121,300         1,200  122,500 

1967   292,400  84,900  207,000  92,200  1R800           500  115,300 

1968    294,A0Q  B2,5QQ     -  211,900  93,200  118,700  '  0  118,700 

1969..   291,100  80,600  210,500  94,400  116,100   

1970   289,200  78,700  210,500  96,800  113,700   

1971   287,600  77,400  210,200  96,000  114,200  


Source:  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment,  Report  881M,  Nos.  6  and  10. 

;  TABLE  2 

AGRICULTURAL  PEAK  EMPLOYMENT  BY  TYPE  OF  WORKER,  CALIFORNIA,  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER  1958-71 


Farmers  Hired  domestic 

and  unpaid  Contract  Tola) 

Year  Total        family         Tota^       Regular     Seasonal       foreign  seasonal 


1958   432,800  104,900  238,300  96,200  142,100  89,600  231,700'  ' 

1959  ■  441.000  101.500  256.000  94.700  161.300  83.500  244.800  i 

1960   404,400  98,300  234,500  93,200  141,300  71,600  212,900  •! 

1951   416,000  97,800  257,300  91,700  165,600  60»900  226,500 

1962   424,800  97,600  254,300  96,300  158,000  72,900  230,900  i 

1963   404,100  95,900  254,200  95,300  158,900  54,0CO  212,900 

1964   411,800  94,400  253,500  92,300  161,200  63.900  225,IQQ 

1965   361,900  91,600  258,900  91,900  167,000  11,400  178,400  { 

1966   362,200  89,100  265,300  92,300  173,000  7,800  180,800  \ 

1967   373,600  87,400  286,200  95,300  190.900  '  0  190,900  j 

J968   357,900  85,000  272,900  96,000  176,900  0  176,900 

1959   369,500  83,500  286,000  98,400  187,600  0  187,600  i 

1970   361,000  80,900  280,100  99,600  180,500  0  180,500  \ 

1971   362,300  80,300  282,000  99,300  182,700  0  182,700  i 


 —  ■  i 

Source:  State  of  California,  Department  of  Employment,  Report  881 M,  Nos.  6  and  7.  | 
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CHAXOKS  ly  OCCUI'ATIONS  IX  THE  UxXlTEI)  STATES 

If  individuals  are  to  inak(»  rational  choices  with  regard  to  education  and 
training,  it  is  essential  tlwit.  I  hey  l>ecoL.e  familiar  with  the  changing  demands 
for  workers  among  the  various  occui)ations.  Vonntr  i»eoi»le  sljould  be  encouraged 
to  study  publications  such  as  Ocvupatiaual  Manpower  und  Training  Needs,  U.S. 
Departinent  of  Labor  Bulletin  1701,  Washington,  19V1. 

Tli«  table  below  contains  a  sample  of  some  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  Bulletin,  which  gives  detailed  employment  projections 
for  232  occupations. 

ESTIMATED  1968  EMPLOYMENT,  PROJECTED  1980  REQUIREMENTS,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  OPENINGS.  1968-50 

OCCUPATION 


Occupation 


Estimated  Projected 
employ-  require- 
ment, ments, 
1968  1980 


Average  annual  openings,  1968-80 


Percent 
change, 
1968-80 


Total 


Professional  and  technical  occupations.  10,325,000 

Accountants   500,000 

Engineers   I'^SS'SSS 

Civil   180,000 

Elect'ricaY.".:::   230,000 

industrial   120,000 

Mechanical   215.000 

Physicians   295,000 

Registered  nurses   660, 000 

Chemists  -   130,000 

Economists...   31,000 

College  and  university  teachers   286,000 

Kindergarten  and  elementary  school- 
teachers  J- 230, 000 

Secondary  schoolteachers   940,000 

Engineering  and  sctee   ^20,000 

Lawyers   270,000 

Librarians   106,000 

Programers  (computer)   175, 000 

Social  workers   160,000 

Systems  analysts   150,000 

Bank  officers  -   125,000 

Bank  tellers   230,000 

Electronic  computer  operating  person- 
nel  175,000 

Library  technicians   70,000 

Electricians  (construction)   190, 000 

Operating  engineers  (construction  ma- 

chinery  operators)   Z85, 000 

Painters  and  paperhangers   ^30,000 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters   H2'222 

Aircraft  mechancis   ,V«'i?SS 

Automobile  body  repairmen   ^"?'2S2 

Business  machine  servicemen   552 

Maintenance  electricians   240,000 

Truckdrlvers,  local   1-200,000 

Assemblers   785.000 

Gasoline  service  station  attendants   400, 000 

Welders  and  oxygen  and  arc  cutters...  480.000 

Building  custodains   1, 100, 000 

Cooks  and  chefs..   670,000 

Cosmetologists   ^^-555 

Licensed  practical  nurses   xkrxix 

Police  officers  (municipal)    285, 000 

Private  household  workers   1,700.000 

Waiters  and  waitresses   960, 000 


15,500,000 
..  720,000 
1,500, 000 
270,000 
345, 000 
185,000 
275,000 
450,000 
1,000,000 
200, 000 
48,000 
395, 000 

1,270,000 
1, 065, 000 
890, 000 
335,000 
135. 000 
400, 000 
270,000 
425,000 
193, 000 
337,000 

400, 000 
125,000 
270,000 

410,000 
410,000 
475, 000 
230,000. 
125,000 
200.000 
315,000 

1,-450,000 
850,000' 
475,000 
675, 000 

1,460,000 
900, 000 
685,000 
600, 000 
360, 000 

1,980,000 

1,240,000 


50.1 
43.4 
40.2 
48.9 
49.0 
56.5 
27.6 
53.1 
51.5 
55.7 
54.6 
37.8 

3.3 
13.6 
43.2 
22.7 
28.6 

129.0 
66.7 

183.0 
53.8 
46.2 

129.0 
77.1 
42.1 

43.9 
18.6 
43.9 
70.4 
25.0 
73.9 
31.3 
21.9 
8.4 
15.9 
40.6 
32.7 
33.2 
42.9 
87.5 
27.5 
14.8 
28.3 


777,000 
33,000 
73,000 
11,500 
12, 500 
7,200 
8,600 
20,000 
65, 000 
12.  800 
2,200 
17,000 

99, 000 
101,000 
31,000 
14,500 

8. 200 
23, 000 
16,700 
27,000 

9,900 
20,000 

20,400 
9,000 
10, 500 

14,800 
18, 200 
19,500 
9,700 
3,500 
8.  500 
10,800 
37,000 
26,000 
19,900 
23,000 
80, 000 
48,000 
38,000 
48,000 
15,000 
121,000 
67,000 


Employ-  Replace- 
ment ment 
change  needs 


431,000 
19. 000 
36, 000 
7,400 
9,  500 
5,500 
5,200 
13,000 
28,000 
6,000 
1,400 
9,000 

3,300 
11,000 
22,000 
5,  500 
2,500 
19, 000 
9, 000 
■  23,000 
5,600 
8,000 

18,800 
4,500 
6.700 

10,400 
6,700 
12,100 
.  7,900 
2,100 
7,100 
6,300 
21,  500 
5,500 
6,200 
16,000 
30,000 
19,000 
17,000 
23, 000 
6,500 
21,000 
23,000 


346, 000 
14,000 
37,400 
4,100 
3,000 
1.700 
3,400 
7,000 
37, 000 
6,800 
800 
8,900 

95,700 
90, 000 
9,000 
9,000 
5,700 
4, 000 
7,700 
4,000 
4,300 
12,000 

1,600 
4,  500 
3,800 

4,  400 
11,500 
7,400 
1,800 
1,400 
1.400 
4,500 
15.  500 
20,500 
47,000 
7,000 
50, 000 
29, 000 
21,000 
25,000 
8,500 
100,000 
44,000 
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State  of  California. 
Depap.tmkxt  of  Education. 
Sacrawento,  Dcccmher  20,  J972, 
Deak  Sir:  Please  fnul  enclosed  rocoiiiiiiendntioiis  that  were  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  at  our  State  Directors  Meeting  in  Silver  Spring, 
Maryhuid. 

I  was  roqnested  by  tlie  Directors  to  send  written  reeoniniendations  to  eacli  of 
the  CouncU  Menihors.  Before  1  do  this,  I  am  asking  you  for  any  clarification  or 
addition  that  you  raigai  deem  important.  No  response  from  you  will  indicate  that 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  recommendations  as  printed. 

I  wish  to  tliank  you  in  advanoe  for  your  consideration  and  assistance  in  behalf 
of  Migranc  Kdncation. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  R.  Lopes, 

Bureau  of  Communitif  Scnncen  and  Migrant  Education^ 

Division  of  Compematory  Education. 

Enclosure. 

Recommknuations  01  TiTE*  State  Directors  op  Migrant  Education  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Compensatory  Education 

recommendation  no  1 

Federal  legislation  has  mandated  that  States  identify  and  serve  all  migrant 
eliildren.  State  edneatiou  doi)artni'ents  however  must  operate  on  a  Labor  De- 
partment formula  for  identifyinir  migrant  workers  that  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  nunib.or  of  children  who.m':ot  he  served.  The  national 
migrant  record  transfer  system  lias  identified  more  than  371,000  migrant  chil(?.ren. 
Funds  are  currently  being  provided  for  only  103,000.  In  addition,  the  formula 
does  not  take  into  account  thousands  of  the  Puerto  Rican  children  who  migrate 
to  and  from  the  n\aiuland  annually. 

The  State  directors  of  migrant  education  therefore  reoommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisoi-y  Council  that  a  new  formula  be  established  based  uopn  the  actual 
count  of  children  as  they  are  identified  throughout  the  Nation  and  registered 
in  the  national  migrant  record  transfer  system  including  the  children  of  Puerto 
Rico  whose  parents  are  migratory  farm  workers  and  who  should  be  eligible  for 
all  services  provided  to  other  migrant  children. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  2 

The  Federal  Government  currently  appropriates  38  cents  of  the  authorized 
dollar  for  services  to  disadvantaged  children  of  all  types.  This  appropriation 
actually  pits  one  group  of  disadvantaged  children  against  another  for  available 
funds.  For  example,  an  Indian  child  is  in  reality  competing  for  funds  with  a 
migrant,  dehnquent  or  ghetto  child  for  the  limited  funds  available.  The  limita- 
tion of  funds  then  causes  Federal,  State  and  local  educational  units  to  develop 
programs  on  the  basis  of  the  funds  allocated  rather  than  on  the  educational  or 
human  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  children. 

The  State  directors  of  migrant  education  therefore  recommend  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  that  it  submit  to  the  President  a  proposal  for  a  full  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  all  Title  I  programs  via  his  budget  message  to  Congress. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.-  3 

Funds  are  currently  appropriated  to  provide  programs  for  children  who  follow 
the  crops  on  an  annual  or  more  frequent  basis.  No  allocation  of  funds  is  made  to 
provide  programs  for  the  children  w^hose  parents  determine  to  become  permanent 
residents  of  a  community  where  they  have  worked  even  if  ttiey  are  still  seasonally 
employed  in  agriculture.  Current  limitations  of  funds  and  Federal  legislation 
preclude  schools  from  giving  help  to  this  x>ool  of  children  who  still  have  the 
same  needs  they  had  while  moving.  Thus,  the  stated  legislative  goal  of  assisting 
migrant  children  to  enter  into  the  main  stream  of  society  cannot  be  met  because 
he  cannot  be  served  unless  he  becomes  elegible  for  welfare  grants. 

The  State  directors  of  migrant  education  therefore  recommend  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  that  they  propose  to  the  President  that  the  funding  program 
for  migrant  children  be  expanded  to  include  the  needs  of  the  5-year  migrant  child 
currently  authorized  by  legislation. 
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UECOMMENDATION  NO.  4 

The  definition  of  a  migrant  child  imposed  upon  the  Office  of  Migrant  Education 
is  the  severest  definition  imposed  upon  any  agency  serving  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Althoi^gh  legishition  mandates  that  the  Office  of  Migrant  Education  co- 
operate  witli  other  agencies  serving  the  migrant,  it  is  often  unfeasible  or  im- 
possible for  extensive  cooperation  to  take  phice  due  to  differences  in  definitions 
used  by  different  agencies  and  particizlarly  with  the  Department  of  hnhor. 

The  State  directors  of  migrant  education  therefore  recommend  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  that  legislation  be  proposed  to  provide  a  compatible  and  ex- 
panded definition  of  who  is  a  migrant  child. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  5 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Migrant  Family's  existence  rev^uiring  close  family 
relationships,  often  total  famil3'-unit  needs  have  to  he  served  in  order  to  servo 
the  special  educational,  health,  or  welfare  needs  of  the  migrant  child. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  that  legislation  be  introduced  to  authorize  the  expansion  v)f  the 
migrant  program  to  meet  family  unit  needs  in  concert  with  the  other  agencies 
involved. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  G 

There  is  not  enough  trained  personnel  to  provide  the  models  and  multi  culture 
specialists  for  development  of  the  migrant  child's  capabilities  in  our  rural  schools 
where  he  enrolls. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  that  they  propose  legislation  which  would  authorize  extensive 
pre  and  inservice  training  for  the  development  of  all  staff  committed  to  and 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  particular  educational  and  developmental  needs  of 
migrant  children. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  7 

The  migrant  child's  school  district  is  the  nation  rather  than  a  statt*  or  local 
educational  entity.  In  moving  from  school  to  school,  he  must  be  provided  a  state 
to  state  or  district  to  district  continuous  high  Quality  learning  experience  par- 
ticularly suited  to  his  needs.  Statistical  evidence  from  the  1970  census,  the  na- 
tional school  assessment  program  and  other  sources  provide  convincing  proof  that 
the  schools  he  attends  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  country  so  far  as  achievement 
of  children  or  holding  them  in  school  until  graduation  from  high  school  is 
concerned. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  recommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  that  they  advise  the  President,  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  this  national  problem  cannot  be 
solved  hy  state  or  local  governments  and  that  special  directions  using  national 
record  systems,  national  information  sharing  systems  and  national  support  be 
given  a  top  priority  ranking  in  order  to  provide  continuous  services  to  migrant 
children. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  8 

In  order  to  promote  innovative  and  exemplary  programs  for  migrant  cliildren 
in  the  schools  of  the  country,  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  schools  to  recognize 
that  the  mobility  of  rhe  migrant  child  because  of  family  needs  forces  schools  to 
make  instant  decisions  in  order  to  help  him  solve  his  learning  problems.  Often 
time  these  decisions  are  in  conflict  with  local,  state,  or  federal  policy  or  laws 
that  affects  other  children.  Examples  could  be  attendance,  the  time  of  day  of 
year  available  for  education,  impact  on  class  size,  recruitment  of  personnel, 
need  for  immediate  clothing  or  food  before  he  can  go  to  school. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  EduCvation  therefore  recommend  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  tliat  any  proposed  legislation,  revisions  of  federal  re- 
gisters or  subsequent  audits  be  flexible  enough  so  that  schools  providing  special 
services  to  migrant  children  are  not  penalized  or  criticized  for  providing  the 
services  if  their  record  of  expenditure  of  funds  is  clearly  helping  the  migrant 
child  and  if  the  expenditures  are  in  conformance  with  approved  state  budgetary 
regulations  aiid  state  approved  projects. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  0 

Currently  some  States  are  unable  to  use  their  funds  to  serve  migrant  children 
for  a  variety  of  good  reasons  among  which  are  the  peculiarity  of  time  or  weather 
when  crops  can  be  harvested  and  lateness  of  appropriations  of  funds  allocated  by 
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Congress.  This  Inis  resulted  in  ninn.v  states  re  turning  a  locations  to  the  Federal 
Government  while  other  states  are  short  of  funds. 

The  State  Directors  of  Migrant  Education  therefore  reconnnond  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  that  any  unused  funds  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  authorized  for  reallocation  to  the  states  where  funds  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  oi  migrant  children. 

Statement  op  Daniel  A.  :McAlijsteb,  Director,  Massachusetts 
Migrant  Xerogram 

Through  tlie  efforts  of  the  89th  Congress,  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  and 
resources  have  been  expended  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  provide  services 
to  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  this  program  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
staff  personnel  have  been  increasingly  alarmed  to  find  many  of  these  children  of 
schoolage  lacking  the  opportunities  available  to  the  average  child  in  our  society. 
When  the  program  was  initiated  in  196T,  trained  migrant  staff  and  social  workers 
went  beyond  the.  efforts  usually  expended  by  a  local  school  district  to  locate 
children  who  might  not  be  reeciying  classroom  instruction.  Many  situations  were 
found  in  which  children  were  not  enrolle.;  in  schoolyear  programs.  Each  year 
with  this  trained  help  available,  who  have  oeconie  more  proficient  in  identifying 
migrant  children,  new  sources  have  been  uncovered  and  programs  formulated 
which  are  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  these  forgotten  children.  We  can  point 
out  several  situations  which  illustrate  this  problem : 

1.  In  our  initial  year  of  operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Migrant  Program, 
only  two  migrant  children  were  identified. 

2.  In  our  second  year  of  operation,  fifty-three  children  were  located  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts  who  had  never  been  enrolled  in  a  school  in 
this  country.  These  children  had  come  from  the  farms  of  Puerto  Rioo  and 
their  parents  had  found  farm  work  on  tlie  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Depart- 
i^imt  of  Education  was  alerted  and  the  local  school  system  comi)leted  the 
tahk  of  enrolling  these  children  in  classes. 

3.  On  another  occasion,  a  group  of  children  whose  parents  had  come  to 
central  Massachusetts  to  work  in  the  orchards  outside  of  Harvard,  Ma.ssa- 
cluisetts  were  found.  Two  children,  ages  sixteen  and  twelve,  had  received  no 
formal  education  and  the  renminder  of  the  group  were  well  below  their 
achievment  levels  for  their  respectiw  ages.  Personnel  from  the  Migrant 
Program  checked  with  the  local  school  system,  completed  formal  medical 
forms  and  enrolled  the  children  in  local  kindergartens  and  the  local  school 
system. 

4.  Most  recently,  over  fonr  hundred  teenagers  Imve  been  identified  as 
working  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  t^ie  Connecticut  Valley.  These  young  people 
enter  the  state  in  the  spring  and  return  to  their  native  state  sometime 
during  the  fall.  Records  indicate  that  these  seasonal  workers  travel  from 
as  far  away  as  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New  Jersey. 

It  is  obvious  to  us  that  the  nature  of  the  Migrant  Program  is^to  seek  out  the 
migrant  child  beyond  the  local  school  district  and  even  into  the  neighboring  states. 

We,  in  migrant  education,  liave  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  children 
are  the  "forgotten  lot"  in  our  society.  The  handicaps  which  these  ch*  Iren  must 
overcome  are  severe.  Not  only  do  these  children  face  continual  interruptions  in 
their  formal  schooling,  but  also  over  60%  are  Spanish-speaking  and  thus  have  a 
language  barrier.  Many  educators  at  the  local  level  feel  that  their  students  who 
are  permanent  residents  of  the  community  deserve  top  priority,  for  their  families 
are  supporting  the  sehoOl  system  through  taxes.  Many  local  comnumities  do  not 
have  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  "know  how''  to  fornuilate  a  program  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  these  children  who  arrive  late  in  the  schoolyear  and  depart  at 
irregular  intervals. 

In  addition  to  identifying  these  students,  the  Migrant  Program  has  developed 
ii  record  on  each  child  which  is  made  available  to  other  Migrant  Programs 
throughout  the  country  who  enroll  this  child  in  their  programs.  This  system  helps 
to  provide  a  continuity  and  avoid  duplication  of  services.  Each  year  the  Record 
system  continues  to  improve,  and  thus  the  quality  of  migrant  education  continues 
to  improve. 

The  Migrant  Program  has  been  unique  in  that  it  has  the  ability,  the  resources, 
and  the  people  to  formulate  a  variety  of  ser\uces  for  the  benefit  of  children  of 
migrant  workers.  Thus,  although  academic  training  is  important,  these  children 
are  in  the  need  of  medical,  nutritional,  cultural,  and  recreational  services  in  order 
to  develop  all  of  their  abilities  to  the  maximum  potential.  Thus,  the  need  exists 
to  contimie  to  provide  the  steady  flew  of  services  to  these  children  who  have  severe 
needs.  , 

-  . 


